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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


This  translation  was  undertaken  because  its  authors  knew  of  no 
work  in  English  winch  precisely  corresponded  with  it.  The  his- 
tories of  Milner,  Wadclington,  Milman,  Stebbing,  Hardwicke 
and  Robertson,  and  the  translations  of  Mosheim,  Neander,  Dol- 
linger,  Thiersch  and  SchafF,  have  severally  specific  merits  with 
reference  to  the  objects  of  their  composition  ;  but  many  of  them 
are  incomplete  as  general  histories,  most  of  them  were  written 
so  as  to  give  undue  prominence  to  some  single  aspect  of  the 
characters  and  events  of  which  they  treat,  and  all  of  them  are  too 
large  to  be  used  either  as  manuals  for  the  scholar,  as  text-books 
for  the  instructor,  or  as  compendiums  for  the  general  reader. 
Some  attempts  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  Palmer,  Timpson, 
Foulkes,  Hinds,  Goodrich  and  Ruter,  have  met  with  no  very 
general  acceptance.  A  miniature  representation  of  a  vast  mass 
of  facts,  in  which  each  personage  and  event  shall  appear  in  their 
individual  freshness  and  relative  proportions,  requires  for  its  exe- 
cution peculiar  talents  and  rare  opportunities.  The  Germans 
appear  to  possess  these  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  people. 
Their  learned  men  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  manuals, 
and  their  literature  abounds  in  them.  One  of  these,  by  Dr. 
Gieseler,  has  been  translated,  and  is  almost  invaluable.  But  its 
text  is  a  mere  epitome  of  results,  and  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
vast  materials  in  the  notes  ,  and  the  narrative  awakens  no  in- 
terest.    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  graphic  picture,  or  an  ex- 
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pression  of  feeling  in  the  whole  work.  Even  the  posthumous 
volume  which  has  been  promised,  will  leave  the  history  incomplete. 
The  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  this 
work  has  afforded  many  opportunities  of  learning  how  much  this 
deficiency  was  appreciated  by  competent  scholars  in  England  and 
America.  From  the  letters  we  have  received,  and  from  public 
journals,  we  might  present  many  testimonies,  not  only  that  such 
a  work  was  needed,  but  that  nothing  in  the  literature  of  the 
present  day  was  so  likely  to  supply  the  deficiency  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  we  had  announced.  The  style  of  our  author  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind ;  his  astonishing 
power  of  condensed  expression, — his  aesthetic,  if  not  religious  sym- 
pathies, with  every  variety  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness, — 
his  skilful  daguerreotypes  of  characters  by  means  of  the  trans- 
mitted light  of  contemporary  language, — the  delicate  irony  and 
genial  humor  which  pervade  his  descriptions, — the  picturesque 
liveliness  with  which  a  single  character  or  incident  brings  out 
the  manners  and  spirit  of  an  age, — the  precision  with  which 
Ins  scientific  arrangement  is  preserved,  the  critical  judgment 
with  which  the  minutest  results  of  recent  investigations  are  in- 
troduced,— and  the  graceful  proportion  and  animation  with  which 
the  whole  stands  out  before  us,  render  his  history  attractive  to 
all  kinds  of  readers.  He  throws  away  every  name  or  event  which 
has  no  historical  utility  or  organic  life  ;  he  appreciates  an  heroic 
spirit  wherever  it  appears,  and  each  period  is  estimated  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  its  own  light.  His  is  not  merely  a  history  of  the 
hierarchy,  of  the  nobility,  or  of  great  men,  but  of  the  Church. 
His  descriptions,  therefore,  embrace  especially  traits  of  common 
life,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  indications  of  advancement  in 
social  freedom.  If  his  theological  opinions  do  not  quite  coincide 
with  our  own,  he  seldom,  at  least  in  this  work,  obtrudes  them 
upon  our  attention.  His  object  seems  to  have  been  to  maintain 
historical  accuracy,  rather  than  to  exhibit  his  own  opinions  ;  and 
if  sometimes  our  favorite  characters,  or  views,  do  not  appear  in 
the  light  in  which  we  have  usually  contemplated  them,  his  uni- 
form impartiality  and  intelligence  make  us  6uspect  our  earlier 
judgments.  None  but  those  who  observe  the  structure  rather 
than  the  particular  dogmatic  expressions  of  this  work,  will  be 
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likely  to  detect  the  author's  peculiar  views,  and  such  readers  can 
afford  to  give  them  whatever  consideration  they  deserve.  A  strik- 
ing comparison  has  been  drawn  between  him  and  a  living  English 
historian  and  essayist,  but  the  reference  can  be  only  to  the  live- 
liness and  brilliancy  of  his  historical  scenes,  and  not  to  the  mi- 
nute space  in  which  the  picture  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries 
is  presented. 

As  soon  as  we  had  determined  to  translate  the  work,  the 
author  was  informed  of  our  intention,  and  we  publish  his  reply 
to  our  communication.  Unforeseen  difficulties,  however,  delayed 
the  publication  of  our  work,  and  when  more  than  a  hundred 
pages  had  been  stereotyped,  we  received  a  copy  of  the  seventh 
edition,  with  numerous  corrections  and  additions.  We  have  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  regret  such  an  occurrence,  although  it  im- 
posed on  us  the  necessity  of  recalling  and  rewriting  a  large 
portion  of  our  manuscript.  We  submitted,  however,  with  cheer- 
fulness to  the  necessity,  since  we  are  now  able  to  present  an 
edition  in  which  some  errors  have  been  corrected,  the  results  of 
recent  research,  especially  with  respect  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  have  been  incorporated,  and  the  eventful  history  of  the 
last  seven  years  has  been  added.  In  an  Appendix,  we  present 
every  thing  of  importance  added  by  the  author  in  the  part  which 
had  been  already  struck  off.  But  as  we  were  obliged  in  this  first 
part  to  retain  the  numbers  of  the  sections  used  in  the  sixth 
edition,  and  subsequently  to  adopt  those  used  in  the  seventh, 
some  confusion  has  necessarily  been  created.  Should  a  new 
edition  be  called  for,  we  hope  not  only  to  remove  this  defect,  but 
to  adapt  the  work  to  an  American  position.  The  section  on 
America  (§  462)  has  been  already,  with  the  author's  concur- 
rence, rewritten  and  enlarged.  Considerable  pains  have  also 
been  taken  to  adapt  the  references  and  authorities  to  the  present 
state  of  English  literature,  and  some  references  to  German  trans- 
lations of  English  and  French  works  have  been  omitted,  but 
every  addition  is  indicated  by  brackets.  We  are  well  aware  that 
our  work  has  many  faults*  after  all  our  revisions  and  efforts  to 
correct  them,  but,  like  the  author,  we  see  no  end  to  the  labor 
which  might  be  bestowed  on  that  which  is,  by  its  nature,  neces- 
sarily imperfect.     Dr.  Hase  has  given  a  large  part  of  his  atten- 
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tion  to  the  original  history  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1800  at  Steinbach.  In  1823,  he  was  a  private 
instructor  in  Theology  at  Tubingen  ;  in  1829,  he  was  elected  a 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Leipsic  ;  and  in  1830,  he  became  a 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Jena,  where  he  still  continues.  His 
other  works  are  :  The  Old  Pastor's  Testament,  Tub.  1824  ;  The 
Murder  of  Justice,  a  Vow  of  the  Church,  Lps.  1826  ;  A  Manual 
of  Evang.  Dogmatik,  Lps.  1826,  4th  and  much  enlarged  edit., 
Lps.  1850  ;  Gnosis,  Lps.  1827-29,  3  vols.  ;  Hutterus  Eedivivus, 
or  Dogmatik  of  the  Evang.  Luth.  Church,  Lps.  1829,  7  ed.  in 
1848  (a  work  whose  purely  historical  account  involved  him  in 
a  controversy  with  Rohr,  the  great  champion  of  Rationalism, 
and  led  to  a  series  of  polemical  works  on  that  subject)  ;  The 
Life  of  Christ,  Lps.  1829,  4th  imp.  edit.  1854  ;  Libri  Symbolici 
Ecclesiae  Evangelicae  sive  Concordia,  of  which  the  3d  ed.  ap- 
peared in  Lps.  1846  ;  The  Two  Archbishops,  (referring  to  the 
difficulties  in  the  dioceses  of  Cologne  and  Posen,)  Lps.  1839  ; 
The  Good  Old  Law  of  the  Church,  two  academical  discourses, 
2d  ed.  Lps.  1847  ;  The  Evang.  Prot.  Church  of  the  German 
Empire,  on  Ecclesiastical  Law,  2d  ed.  Lps.  1852  ;  The  Modern 
Prophets,  three  Lectures  on  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Savonarola, 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists,  Lps.  1851.  He  has  also 
recently  been  engaged  in  the  publication  of  Didot's  new  edition 
of  Stephanus'  Thesaurus  Grecae  Linguae,  of  which  the  seventh 
part  has  just  appeared. 


AUTHOR'S  LETTER  TO  THE  TRANSLATORS. 


To  Prof.  C.  E.  Blumenthal  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Wing : — 

Dear  Sirs  : — Between  him  "who  incorporates  in  a  book  the  results 
of  his  most  serious  and  profound  mental  labors,  and  those  who  from  a 
cordial  preference  endeavor  to  introduce  and  interpret  it  to  a  foreign 
nation,  must  naturally  spring  up  such  an  intimate  intellectual  sympathy, 
that  it  would  seem  surprising  for  them,  if  contemporaries,  to  remain 
strangers  to  each  other.  I,  therefore,  hail  with  grateful  feelings  the 
kind  letter  you  have  sent  me  across  the  oceau,  and  in  imagination  grasp 
the  hand  of  fraternal  fellowship  extended  to  me  from  the  land  of 
William  Penn. 

You  have  doubtless  already  discovered  that  no  ordinary  obstacles 
were  to  be  surmounted  before  a  good  translation  of  my  Church  History 
could  be  made,  as  my  object  was  to  compress  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  the  religious  life  developed  in  the  Church  into  the  smallest  frame ; 
and  hence  I  was  compelled  to  be  very  parsimonious  in  the  use  of  words, 
and  to  refer  to  the  original  authorities  for  many  things  plain  to  the 
learned,  but  obscure  to  the  learner.  A  French  translation,  once  at- 
tempted, split  upon  this  rock.  I  hope,  however,  that  in  a  sister  lan- 
guage, so  essentially  Germanic  as  the  English,  these  difficulties  may  bo 
more  easily  overcome,  and  such  a  confidence  is  encouraged  by  the  fact, 
that  in  a  Danish  translation  they  have  been  completely  vanquished. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  an  attempt  to  translate  my  work  was  once 
made  in  England,  but  was  abandoned  on  account  of  its  supposed  incon- 
sistency with  the  views  of  the  Established  Church.  You  have  doubtless 
considered  how  far  this  objection  should  prevail  with  reference  to  the 
Church  of  your  country,  if  the  numerous  and  varied  communities  which 
have  pitched  their  tents  under  the  banner  of  the  stars  and  stripes  may 
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be  truly  spoken  of  as  a  single  Church.  I  trust,  however,  that  among 
those  who  study  history  from  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  party,  an 
assimilation  of  views  will  gradually  prevail  respecting  the  silent  opin- 
ions and  facts  which  lie  behind  us  in  the  past.  I  have  at  least  honestly 
aimed  to  recognize  in  its  proper  light  every  element  in  any  way  drawn 
around  our  common  Lord.  I  have  thus  endeavored  to  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  exalted  position  from  which  the  history  of  his 
Church  will  be  regarded  by  Christ  himself,  not  merely  as  the  Judge  of 
.pick  and  dead,  but  as  the  faithful  Shepherd  seeking  the  lost  lamb. 

May  my  poor  book,  therefore,  be  dressed  once  more  in  a  language 
spoken  on  every  ocean  and  coast,  and  so  come  back  to  me  from  a  world 
to  which,  as  to  another  holy  land,  hosts  of  peaceful  crusaders  are  an- 
nually pouring  to  plant  anew  their  hopes,  and  to  realize  their  long- 
cherished  ideals  in  subsequent  generations.  The  brief  notice  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  you  propose  to  substitute  for  my  section 
on  that  subject,  will  doubtless  better  adapt  the  work  to  your  country. 
Whenever  the  universal  interest  of  the  Church  was  the  topic,  I  have 
myself  given  more  space  to  the  Church  of  my  fathers.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  alliance  commenced  between  German  and  American  the- 
ology will  prove  a  blessiug  to  both.  Both  nations  have  certainly  a 
great  mission  assigned  them  in  ecclesiastical  history,  which  each  must 
accomplish  in  its  own  peculiar  manner. 

The  sixth  edition  made  its  appearance  just  before  the  storm  which 
has  since  broken  over  central  Europe.  Pius  IX.,  having  been  driven 
from  his  beautiful  Babylon  by  an  insurrection  which  he  could  not  allay 
by  kindness,  has  been  restored  by  republican  France,  to  substitute  a 
government  of  priests  and  Jesuits  for  a  Roman  Republic.  The  French 
clergy  have  also  hastily  concluded  to  send  up  the  petition  "  Boinine, 
salvam  fac  rempublicam,"  as  long  as  a  democratic  republic  can  be  main- 
tained in  France.  In  Germany,  our  national  Assembly  at  Frankfort 
not  only  proclaimed  the  gospel  of  liberty  for  the  Church,  and  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  German  nation,  but  going  beyond  the  people 
whom  they  professed  to  regard  as  their  model,  they  threatened  to  di- 
vest the  state  of  all  Christian  or  religious  character.  The  more  con- 
siderate of  our  nation  sent  forth  their  warnings  against  such  a  rupture 
with  all  historical  traditions,  and  painful  political  events  have  since 
shown  that  the  immediate  object  of  the  Protestant  German  Church 
should  be  much  more  cautious  and  consonant  with  the  national  spirit 
This  object  unquestionably  is,  to  give  to  the  Church  the  administration 
of  its  own  affairs,  in  alliance  with  a  state  under  which  the  right  of 
citizenship  shall  depend  upon  no  creed,  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall 
be  proclaimed  as  the  highest  principle  of  ri^lit. 
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In  the  Catholic  Church,  the  independence  of  the  state  secured  tc 
the  hierarchy  by  the  revolution,  was  made  subservient  to  such  an  enor- 
mous increase  of  its  powers,  that  the  freedom  of  the  inferior  clergy  and 
of  the  congregations  is  seriously  endangered.  What  was  called  Ger- 
man Catholicism,  has  shown,  as  the  more  sagacious  perceived  from  the 
commencement,  that  it  lacked  the  religious  energy  necessary  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  Christian  Church.  Since  it  has  ceased  to  be  harassed  by 
political  obstructions  it  has  dwindled  into  an  insignificant  sect.  But  in 
the  contest  between  a  merely  prescriptive  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  modern  improvement,  many  a  severe  conflict  must 
doubtless  yet  take  place,  before  Christ  in  this  respect  also  will  manifest 
himself  as  the  Mediator. 

Karl   Hase. 

Jena,  May  7th,  1850. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

In-  composing  the  following  work,  my  intention  was  to  present  a  text- 
book to  the  public,  and  to  accomplish  this,  I  resolved  to  devote  to  it  all 
the  severe  labor  and  concentration  of  effort  which  such  an  object  requires. 
Jiut  I  was  aware  that  however  the  general  outline  might  be  condensed,  the 
livine  freshness  which  we  find  in  the  original  monuments  and  documents 
of  each  historical  period,  should  be  preserved  unimpaired.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  endeavoring,  like  most  of  those  who  have  prepared  such 
works,  to  present  only  that  which  is  general  and  indefinite,  I  have  con- 
tinually aimed  to  hold  up  that  which  in  each  age  possessed  most  of  in- 
dividual and  distinct  character;  and  when  it  became  indispensable  that 
some  general  grand  features  should  be  rendered  prominent,  I  have 
sought  to  make  these  so  suggestive  of  the  particular  facts,  that  recollec- 
tions of  the  most  minute  circumstances  should  throng  the  mind  of  the 
instructor.  In  this  way,  the  attention  will  be  aroused  while  in  the  pro- 
cess of  preparation,  and  the  memory  will  be  strengthened  in  its  recollec- 
tions,  since  whatever  is  characteristic  awakens  sympathy,  and  fastens 
itself  in  the  memory.  In  this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  what  belongs 
to  a  good  text-book,  is  also  an  essential  part  of  every  historical  repre- 
sentation. Id  every  century  many  noble  spirits  have  found  their  prin- 
cipal delight,  and  expended  all  their  energies,  in  investigating  subjects 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  history.  And  yet  for  a  long  time  the  com- 
position  of  ecclesiastical  history  seems  by  no  means  to  have  retained  the 
eminent  relative  position  which  it  held  in  former  days.  Without  refer- 
to  historians  of  an  earlier  period,  where  have  we  any  works  upon 
Church  History  whose  excellence  as  historical  compositions  can  be  com- 
ed  with  those  of  Machiavel,  Hume,  and  John  Midler  ?  Even 
among  the  most  recent  ecclesiastical  histories,  that  of  Spittler  is  the 
only  work  which  can  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  examination  by  the  con- 
temporary literary  world;  but  its  Christian  character  is  so  obviously 
Bided,  that  everyone  perceives  that  in  this  respect  it  is  far  inferior 
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to  that  of  Neander.  In  thus  expressing  my  general  design,  my  object 
is  to  show  what  has  been  my  aim,  however  far  I  have  come  short  of  at- 
taining it.  In  these  remarks,  however,  I  have  had  very  little  reference 
to  the  mere  literary  style  ;  for,  with  respect  to  this,  we  in  Germany 
generally  need,  and  actually  receive,  much  allowance  for  the  dry  form 
of  a  compendium.  I  rather  refer  to  such  a  careful  study  of  original 
authorities  that  the  objects  and  events  assume  the  living  freshness  of 
reality,  and  to  a  complete  intellectual  apprehension  of  the  facts.  I  have 
also  bestowed  some  attention  upon  a  peculiar  department  of  history, 
which,  though  it  has  in  former  times  been  noticed  by  all  genuine  eccle- 
siastical historians,  never  became  prominent  until  the  appearance  of  the 
venerable  Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  expect  that  my  present  work  will  receive  very  de- 
cided favor  from  those  who,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  belong  to  the  school  of 
Neander,  since  it  was  certainly  not  so  much  my  special  object  to  search 
out  what  was  spiritual  and  devotional  among  the  people,  as  it  was  al- 
ways to  seize  upon  what  was  characteristic  of  the  popular  religion.  In 
the  greatness  and  completeness  of  such  a  representation,  there  must  of 
course  always  be  much  adapted  to  inspire  devotional  feelings,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, I  have  constantly  felt  that  I  was  writing  the  history  of  the 
actual  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But  as  men  have  often  turned 
that  which  was  really  sublime  into  a  caricature,  many  individual  points 
must  necessarily  be  far  enough  from  edifying. 

There  are  some  subjects  not  usually  introduced  into  an  ecclesiastical 
history,  to  which  I  have  awarded  a  right  to  a  position  there,  because 
they  had  their  origin  in  the  Church.  Indeed,  in  most  of  the  larger 
Church  Histories,  nearly  all  of  them  have  had  a  certain  kind  of  con- 
sideration already  bestowed  upon  them.  Such  is,  e.  g.,  the  treatment 
which  Schroeckh  has  given  to  the  subject  of  Christian  art,  although  the 
style  in  which  he  has  written  must  be  confessed  to  have  been  singularly 
awkward.  In  his  Encyclopedia,  Rosenkranz  has  also  assigned  a  due 
degree  of  importance  to  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  omitted  many  things  ordinarily  mentioned  even 
in  the  smallest  compendiums.  I  have,  however,  so  little  disposition  to 
offer  an  apology  for  this,  that  I  am  rather  inclined  to  reproach  myself 
that,  especially  on  the  subject  of  Patristics,  I  so  far  yielded  to  usage 
that  I  allowed  many  topics  to  retain  their  ordinary  position,  which 
certainly  have  no  right  to  a  place  in  history.  On  various  occasions  it 
has  recently  been  asserted  that  eoelesUatioa]  history  ought,  at  least  in 
a  course  of  academical  instruction,  to  throw  out  a  portion  of  its  ballast. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  a  proper  remedy  for  our  difficulties 
would  be  found  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Tittmann,  according  to  which 
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our  future  histories  must  be  confined  to  an  account  of  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity,  and  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Church.  For,  it 
most  readily  be  perceived,  that  no  true  representation  of  the  actual 
3ondition  of  the  Church  could  ever  be  made  by  one  who  confined  him- 
self to  such  arbitrary  restrictions.  If,  indeed,  an  ecclesiastical  history 
should  attempt  merely  to  present  a  connected  account  of  all  theological 
.iterature,  it  would  go  beyond  its  peculiar  province,  and  become  an  en- 
cyclopedia of  theological  knowledge.  No  particular  event  connected 
with  theological  science  ever  needs  to  be  noticed,  except  when  it  becomes 
important  as  a  prominent  circumstance  belonging  to  the  age,  and  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  times.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, entirely  dispense  with  some  account  of  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  Although  a  separate  history  of  these  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  theological  science,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
toriau  cannot  on  that  account  omit  all  reference  to  the  subject;  for  how 
could  the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
be  adequately  described  without  noticing  the  various  forms  and  processes 
through  which  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Church,  and  its  different  sects, 
then  passed,  and  by  which  the  character  of  those  great  movements  was 
determined?  Indeed,  how  could  a  clear  representation  be  given  of  any 
period  of  the  Church,  unless  it  included  some  account  of  the  system  of 
faith  which  animates  and  sustains  the  whole.  There  is,  in  reality,  only 
a  formal  distinction  between  the  history  of  doctrines  as  a  special  science, 
and  as  an  element  in  the  general  history  of  the  Church ;  for,  aside  from 
the  difference  in  the  outward  extent  with  which  the  subject  is  necessarily 
treated,  they  only  refer  to  the  different  poles  of  the  same  axis, — the 
former  presenting  the  doctrine  rather  as  an  idea  unfolding  its  own  self, 
and  the  latter  exhibiting  it  in  its  relation  to  surrounding  events.  But 
the  principal  method  by  which  ecclesiastical  history  was  to  be  simplified, 
was  by  discarding  a  mass  of  useless  material.  Nothing  is  a  part  of 
history  which  has  not  at  some  period  possessed  actual  life,  and  con- 
secpuently  become  immortal,  by  exhibiting  in  itself  a  true  refraction  of 
the  Christian  spirit ;  for,  as  God  is  only  the  God  of  the  living,  so  history 
is  not  a  record  of  that  which  is  lifeless  and  dead,  but  of  that  which  has 
a  perpetual  life.  We  have,  however,  hitherto  dragged  along  a  vast 
multitude  of  these  still-born  trifles.  Of  what  benefit  can  it  be,  at  least 
for  students,  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  repeat  the  names  of  all  those 
persons  who  have  been  only  remotely  connected  with  the  different  events 
mentioned  in  history, — of  Synods  which  decided  upon  nothing,  of  popes 
who  never  governed,  and  of  authors  who  wrote  nothing  of  importance. 
A  veneration  for  the  names  of  these  silent  personages,  of  whom  nothing 
is  recorded  but  the  year  of  their  death,  has  induced  many  even  of  our 
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greatest  ecclesiastical  historians  to  fill  •whole  pages  of  their  works  with 
the  useless  catalogue.  Should  any  one  think  that  it  is  the  business  of 
the  instructor  to  quicken  these  dry  bones  by  giving  an  account  of  their 
works,  he  certainly  has  very  little  idea  of  the  range  of  topics  embraced 
in  the  academic  lecture  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  any  one  -who 
has  ever  gone  through  with  the  text-book  of  Staudlin  or  of  Muenscher, 
and  inquire  whether  he  has  found  it  possible  to  animate  the  masses 
found  in  them ;  or  if  he  has  been  successful  in  this,  whether  he  has 
found  any  advantages  worth  the  trouble?  I  have  endeavored,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  avoid  such  useless  verbiage  in  the  text,  for,  although  a  man- 
ual should  be  expected  to  require  much  explanation  from  the  living 
teacher,  it  should  also  possess  some  character  of  its  own.  By  adopting 
this  plan,  opportunity  has  been  acquired  for  a  more  extensive  notice  of 
those  matters  which  were  really  important,  and  it  will  sometimes  be 
found  that  I  have  given  to  such  topics  as  much  space  as  they  ordinarily 
receive  in  larger  works.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  degree  of  dispro- 
portion may  be  discovered  between  the  attention  bestowed  upon  different 
individual  subjects;  but  it  was  never  intended  that  the  most  diffuse  por- 
tions should  take  the  place  of  the  oral  lecture,  but  rather  excite  the 
reader  to  examine  more  thoroughly  into  the  minutest  particulars.  The 
principle  on  which  this  has  been  done  may  be  found  expressed  in  the 
third  section  of  the  work.  The  academic  instruction  will  at  least  assist 
the  student  in  gaining  a  complete  view  of  an  age,  if  it  only  presents  that 
age  most  thoroughly  in  the  lives  of  its  individual  men ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely by  such  a  concrete  representation  of  exalted  particular  agents 
that  the  most  distinct  impression  is  produced  upon  the  memory. 
Shakspeare  says,  in  one  of  his  prologues,  "  I  pray  you,  look  upon  the 
broil  of  a  few  players  as  if  it  were  a  real  battle  ! "  '  In  like  manner,  the 
historian  may  request  his  readers  to  regard  the  intellectual  chiefs  and 
representatives  of  a  particular  period  as  the  age  itself.  Such  a  course 
is  not  one  which  I  have  myself  originally  discovered,  but  it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  the  multiplication  of  those  admirable  biographies  of 
which  Neander  has  given  us  such  eminent  specimens,  and  to  the  compo- 
sition of  which  his  example  has  so  much  contributed. 

The  reader  will  sometimes  meet  with  very  peculiar  expressions,  such 
as  no  one  would  reasonably  have  expected  from  my  own  pen.  The  ex- 
perienced reader  of  history  will  readily  perceive  that  these  are  quotations 
which  I  have  taken  as  a  kind  of  catch-words  from  the  original  authori- 
ties.  I  might  frequently  have  designated  them  as  such  by  some  mark, 
but  they  are  generally  so  interwoven  and  imperceptibly  blended  with 
my  own  words,  that  if  I  had  attempted  to  distinguish  the  words  of  othw 
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authors  from  my  own,  my  history  would  ha  re  had  almost  the  aspect  of 
mosaic  work. 

Although  I  have  never  concealed  my  own  opinions,  I  have  generally 
preferred  to  let  the  facts  of  the  narrative  speak  for  themselves.  I  was 
also  far  more  anxious  to  show  why  any  particular  event  came  to  pass, 
and  how  it  was  regarded  when  it  took  place,  than  to  indulge  in  those 
pedautic  reflections,  in  which  men  every  where  attempt  to  act  as  judges. 
And  yet  even  with  respect  to  secular  matters,  I  have  never  shrunk  from 
calling  every  thiug  by  its  right  name.  In  the  very  darkest  times,  those 
who  occupied  positions  purely  ecclesiastical,  were  allowed  freely  to  call 
that  unchristian  which  was  really  so.  But  probably  most  persons  will 
think  that  when  judging  of  things  inconsistent  with  true  religion,  I  have 
used  the  full  liberty  which  naturally  belongs  to  my  position  and  my 
character  more  frequently  on  the  side  of  leniency  than  of  severity.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  both  respects  I  have  given  ample 
grounds  for  offence  to  those  who  apply  to  other  ages  the  standard  of  intelli- 
gence and  improvement  to  which  their  own  has  attained,  or  who  judge 
them  by  the  contracted  rules  of  piety  which  they  have  adopted ;  in 
whose  eyes  Catharine  of  Siena  was  merely  "  a  silly  kind  of  woman,"  and 
Julius  II.  "  il  novum  monstrum  ;  "  and  who  say  of  Cardinal  Hildebrand, 
that,  "  the  scoundrel  even  pretended  to  work  miracles  ;  "  or  who,  on  the 
other  side,  relate  that  the  word  of  the  cross  was  ecclesiastically  abolished 
in  Weimar  in  the  year  1833.  But  judicious  men  will  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  same  disposition  in  all  the  apparent  changes  of  opinion  which 
have  taken  place.  They  can  regard  the  same  words  as  seasonable,  and 
indicative  of  an  exalted  mind,  when  used  by  Gregory  VII.,  which  are 
nothing  hut  the  helpless  lamentations  of  a  feeble  old  age  when  they  ap- 
pear in  a  Bull  of  Gregory  XVI.  With  regard  to  the  bright  side  of  the 
mediaeval  hierarchy,  and  the  dark  side  of  the  Reformation,  I  do  not 
suppose  I  need,  in  a  purely  theological  circle  of  readers,  to  guard  against 
misconstructions  with  a  solicitude  like  that  which  Van  Bauiner  recently 
exhibited,  when  writing  for  the  more  general  body  of  the  people.  I 
might,  indeed,  allege  that  the  Reformation  was  so  pure,  and  so  exalted 
in  its  nature,  that  it  needs  no  concealment  of  its  darker  passages ;  but 
even  if  this  were  untrue,  I  should  nevertheless  withhold  nothing  from 
the  light.  Something  may  be  exacted  from  those  for  whom  the  present 
work  is  intended  ;  for,  though  they  may  be  young,  they  should  be  trained 
to  take  independent  and  comprehensive  views  of  history.  I  have,  there- 
fore, in  every  instance  expressed  the  whole  truth  so  far  as  I  have  myself 
known  it.  The  only  sections  in  which  I  have  allowed  any  restrictions 
W<  re  those  which  contain  notices  of  doctrinal  history.  Among  students 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  always  a  rule  to  attend  lectures  upon 
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Ecclesiastical  History  before  those  upon  Didactic  Theology  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  right  that  this  should  always  be  the  case.  I  have,  there- 
fore, in  some  instances  sacrificed  something  of  the  profundity  of  a 
scientific  investigation,  that  I  might  address  myself  more  intelligibly  to 
the  popular  mind. 

I  have  also  taken  some  liberty  in  the  general  arrangement.  No  one 
conversant  with  the  subject  would  require  that  each  historical  period 
should  be  accommodated  to  the  same  immutable  framework.  "Who 
would  think  of  bringing  the  apostolic  Church  into  the  same  frame  which 
has  been  found  so  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation  ?  And  if 
some  exceptions  must  be  conceded  by  those  who  are  most  zealous  in  be- 
half of  an  invariable  system,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  abandon  this  phan- 
tom of  uniform  periods.  Neither  have  I  thought  it  necessary  when  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  some  particular  state  of  affairs,  in  all  instances 
to  announce  in  a  formal  manner,  that  such  was  the  fact,  or  to  introduce 
the  most  unimportant  details  as  I  should  have  felt  obliged  to  do,  if  I 
had  had  just  so  many  spaces  to  fill  in  each  period.  If  an  event  appears  not 
to  have  possessed  much  influence  until  a  period  after  that  in  which  it 
had  its  commencement,  it  will  be  mentioned  only  in  that  in  which  it  be- 
came fully  developed.  In  all  case3,  I  have  recognized  no  other  law  than 
that  which  requires  that  each  age  should  be  so  presented  that  the  clear- 
est view  of  it  may  be  obtained,  and  most  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory 
In  some  instances,  especially  in  modern  history,  I  was  doubtful  what 
arrangement  would  be  best  adapted  to  my  purpose.  In  such  cases,  my 
final  decision  was  determined  by  a  very  slight  preponderance  of  reasons 
in  its  favor,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  others  should  come 
to  a  different  conclusion.  If,  however,  they  actually  consider  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  results  of  each  method,  they  will  at  least  appreciate  the 
motives  by  which  I  was  directed  in  my  selection. 

A  selected  literature  is  the  only  thing,  in  itself  of  no  importance, 
which  is  yet  essential  to  a  text-book.  Where  it  has  been  possible,  I 
have  distinguished  between  original  authorities  and  revised  editions. 
I  have  referred  to  particular  passages  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  not 
often  as  proof  passages,  but  merely  as  significant  and  distinct  expres- 
sions of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  and  to  be  communicated 
verbally  by  the  lecturer  himself.  The  small  number  of  them  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  imputed  to  my  indolence  by  those  who  arc  aware  how 
easily  such  citations  are  now  to  be  obtained,  and  how  trifling  an  evidence 
they  are  of  genuine  study.  They  will  be  found  most  abundant  in  the 
present  work  with  reference  to  recent  times  (though  without  regard  to 
the  views  of  the  contemporary  writers),  because  it  was  then  more  diffi- 
cult to  refer  to  general  original  authorities,  or  to  revised  editions  of  them. 
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It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  if  I  had  waited  ten  years  longer,  I  could 
have  established  some  of  my  positions  with  more  circumspection.  But 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  might  at  that  time  have  had  neither  the  opportunity 
nor  the  inclination  to  write  such  a  work  as  is  needed  for  a  textbook ; 
and  as  I  shall  be  just  as  able  then  to  make  any  improvements  within  my 
power  upon  the  present  work,  I  hope  my  friends  will  kindly  accept 
what  I  now  have  to  present  them,  although  from  the  nature  of  such  a 
work  the  writer  is  likely  to  console  himself  at  its  close  with  the  hope 
that  he  will  at  some  future  day  be  able  to  improve  and  perfect  it. 

Jena,  Ascension  Day,  1834. 
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This  Church  History  has  been  every  where  so  kindly  appreciated  and 
noticed,  that  I  have  nothing  but  my  thanks  to  offer,  as  I  present  to  the 
public  another  edition.  With  regard  to  the  division  into  periods,  and 
some  minor  details,  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  explain  my  viewa 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  second  number  of  my  polemic  treatises. 

Jena,  March  9th,  1836. 
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I  certainly  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  reception  with  which  this 
book  has  been  favored,  as  it  has  been  circulated  far  beyond  the  sphere 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended.  Such  a  result  is  especially  pleas- 
ing, as  it  indicates  that  the  interest  recently  awakened  in  ecclesiastical 
and  kindred  subjects  is  not  confined  to  matters  pertaining  exclusively 
to  the  present  generation,  but  that  men  are  anxious  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  things  in  earlier  times,  and  to  become 
animated  by  the  rich  life  of  the  Church  during  its  whole  past  existence. 
But  while  this  is  true,  literature  itself  certainly  gains  but  little  by  this 
rapid  succession  of  new  editions,  and  it  has  really  been  a  source  of  vex- 
ation to  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  allow  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  pass 
without  contributing  more  to  the  perfection  of  this  work.  The  improve- 
ments introduced  have  generally  been  in  matters  of  no  great  importance, 
and  even  where  some  considerable  changes  have  been  made,  they  have 
not  been  the  result  of  any  comprehensive  investigations  of  my  own,  but 
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rather  of  the  labors  of  others.  Thus,  the  section  which  relates  to 
Savonarola  has  received  some  accession  to  its  materials  from  the  re- 
searches pursued  for  a  while  in  Florence,  by  my  former  beloved  col- 
league Meier,  and  the  history  of  the  Popes  since  the  Reformation  has 
gained  something  from  the  ingenious  examinations  and  careful  extracts 
from  original  documents  lately  made  by  Ranke.  Although  the  brevity 
of  a  text-book  has  not  allowed  frequent  references  to  the  German 
Mythology  of  Grimm,  this  work  has  afforded  me  much  valuable  assist- 
ance when  attempting  to  gain  a  complete  view  of  the  history  of  the 
Germanic  Church. 

Prof.  Krabbe,  in  the  Literary  Advertiser. (1837.  N.  10-12.),  besides 
giving  a  detail  of  individual  facts,  which  is  instructive  to  any  one,  and 
is  especially  worthy  of  my  particular  thanks,  has  passed  a  judgment 
upon  the  spirit  of  my  book,  by  comparing  it  with  Neander's  Church 
History  as  a  standard.  In  this  respect,  we  Germans  are  a  very  strange 
people.  If  any  one  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  any  thing  excellent 
in  his  own  peculiar  way,  we  always  think  that  if  another  attempts  any 
thing  in  the  same  department,  he  must  set  about  it  in  precisely  the 
same  style.  But  the  very  fact  that  this  particular  kind  of  historical 
writing  has  had  for  its  representative  and  cultivator  one  so  eminently 
endowed  as  Neander  confessedly  is,  renders  it  comparatively  needless 
that  others  should  enter  the  same  field,  and  unlikely  that  any  should 
equal  him.  We  can  only  hope  that  he  may  have  health  sufficient,  and 
life  long  enough,  to  complete  his  great  work.  If,  however,  it  is  thought 
that  a  textbook  in  his  style  is  desirable,  Dr.  Guerike  has  certainly 
made  the  most  diligent  use  of  his  pages,  and  should  it  be  objected  that 
Guerike's  orthodoxy  is  extreme,  Neander  himself  has  trained  up  a  num- 
ber of  clever  pupils,  of  whom  more  than  one  is  competent  to  write  a 
textbook.  I  have  received  in  my  own  way  much  advantage  from 
Neander,  but  my  original  constitution  is  so  different  from  his,  and  my 
mind  has  passed  through  a  process  of  development  so  very  different, 
that  I  should  have  gained  but  little,  whatever  efforts  I  had  made  to 
imitate  him.  No  one  should  expect  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  though 
possibly  roses  might  be  found  upon  them. 

The  judgment  of  the  Hegelian  school  has  been  expressed  in  a  review 
by  Prof.  Ilusse,  in  the  Annual  Register  of  Scientific  Criticism 
'1836.  N.  66-68.).  The  liberal  spirit  of  true  science,  aud  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  writer  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  piece,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  terms  in  which  that  judgment  is  expressed.  He  has,  how 
ever,  done  me  some  injustice  when  he  asserts  that  I  attempted  in  my 
remarks  respecting  general  and  indefinite  expressions  in  my  first  preface, 
to  escape  from  the  universal   principles  of  philosophical  thought.      I 
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only  intended  there  to  speak  against  those  indefinite  phrases  which  are 
bo  common  in  our  ordinary  text-books,  as,  e.  g.,  the  very  example  which 
I  then  adduced,  where  whole  pages  are  filled  with  names  distinguished 
only  by  a  cross  anl  a  date,  which  give  to  them  the  appearance  of  a 
Moravian  cemetery,  rather  than  of  an  abundant  and  varied  individual 
life.  Against  the  objection  that  I  indulged  too  much  in  the  description 
of  minute  details,  -which  might  be  urged  more  correctly  against  historical 
representations,  I  will  not  reply  that  it  certainly  requires  more  labor 
to  collect  such  minor  particulars  from  the  original  authorities  than  it 
does  to  make  general  reflections  upon  the  events,  for  I  am  well  aware 
that  my  worthy  opponent  would  contend  for  the  former  as  a  part  of  his 
own  plan,  and  that  he  really  would  require  such  an  earnest  investigation 
of  facts,  as  cannot  be  performed  without  a  severe  exercise  of  thought. 
But  this  earnest  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  things,  I  have  in 
no  instance  avoided.  "With  regard  to  the  general  principles  contained 
in  the  facts  of  history,  it  will  be  found  that  the  summaries  prefixed  to 
the  periods  contain  nothing  else,  and  that  the  subsequent  details  of 
particular  and  distinct  events  may  really  be  regarded  as  a  more  ex- 
tended illustration  of  them.  But  his  account  of  my  method  of  procedure 
in  this  matter  is  not  altogether  correct.  He  says;  "  The  author,  e.  g., 
instead  of  giving  us  the  true  origin  of  monasticism,  presents  us  with  a 
description  of  St.  Anthony;  and  even  of  him,  we  have  merely  a  series 
of  peculiar  traits  of  character  expressed  in  the  most  pithy  style."  And 
yet  just  before  the  section  alluded  to,  a  complete  general  view  of  the 
origin  and  spirit  of  that  whole  theory  of  religious  life  out  of  which 
necessarily  proceeded  a  style  of  living,  of  which  that  of  the  anchorets 
was  an  extreme  form,  had  been  presented  (now  §  64.),  and  in  the  next 
period,  when  that  which  properly  may  be  called  the  monastic  life  came 
before  us,  a  similar  general  representation  of  the  true  object  and  spirit 
of  this  style  of  life  is  given  (now  §  134.).  The  reviewer  proceeds: 
"  We  are  then  presented  in  a  similar  style  with  a  portraiture  of  Cyprian 
(now  §  84.),  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  life  of  his 
age,  and  a  characteristic  incident  in  the  life  of  Leo  the  Great  is  given 
as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman  bishops  drew  into  their 
own  hands  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  whole  Church." 
But  in  the  first  instance  here  mentioned,  the  account  of  Cyprian  was 
preceded  by  a  history  of  the  process  by  which  the  legal  relations  of  the 
Church  had  been  formed,  and  by  some  notice  of  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  ecclesiastical  life ;  and  in  the  other  case,  all  the  antecedent 
principles  bad  already  been  mentioned  by  means  of  which  the  Roman 
see  had  gained  a  consciousness  of  its  future  destiny.  Cyprian  and  Leo 
are  described  to  a  greater  extent  than  others,  because  they  were  re- 
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garded  as  the  natural  representatives  of  this  peculiar  phase  of  the  eccle- 
siastical life.  My  object  was  in  this  way  to  bring  the  abstract  principles 
which  I  had  laid  down  into  a  concrete  representation  by  means  of  these 
important  individual  characters,  inasmuch  as  I  had  certainly  supposed 
this  to  be  the  proper  method  in  which  history  should  be  written.  I 
suppose  I  must  submit  when  our  critic  condescends  to  impute  every 
thing  which  he  approves  in  this  history  to  what  he  calls  "  the  happy 
tact  of  the  writer,  which  enables  him  to  discover  things  as  it  were  by 
instinct  or  divination,"  because  he  did  not  find  them  proceeding  from 
Hegelian  principles,  and  they  were  not  embellished  with  the  well-known 
formulae  of  his  own  school.  I  am  not,  indeed,  one  of  those  who  strive 
to  affect  ignorance  of  those  results  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  whioh 
have  had  so  general  an  influence  upon  the  history  of  our  world.  But 
with  respect  to  historical  writing,  Marheineke's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion has  put  the  question  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  man  can  be  an  emi- 
nent historian,  and  at  the  same  time  a  friend  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy; 
and  yet  there  are  already  some  symptoms  that  a  zealous  Hegelian  may 
pretty  thoroughly  ruin  the  history  which  he  attempts  to  write.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  history  of  the  Church  were  written,  even 
by  a  writer  as  profound  as  Daub  himself,  on  the  principles  and  method 
lately  recommended  by  him  in  the  Journal  for  Speculative  Theology,  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  utterly  unreadable  to  most  of  our  race.  At  any 
rate,  we  may  conso]e  ourselves  with  the  recollection,  that  since  the  time 
of  Thucydides  there  have  been  some  writers  who,  by  a  happy  tact,  or 
by  divination,  have  been  able  to  produce  something  like  tolerable  his- 
tories, although  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  guided  by  Hegelian 
principles,  or  used  Hegelian  formulae. 

It  has  been  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that  some  learned  men  of  the 
Catholic  Church  have  recognized  my  honest  intention  to  be  uniformly 
just  toward  their  Church,  and  to  declare  the  whole  truth  in  every  case. 
It  would  hardly  be  candid  in  the  different  parties  generally  to  expect 
from  each  other  more  than  such  acknowledgments  of  good  will,  since  it 
must  necessarily  be  a  condition  of  their  different  ecclesiastical  positions 
that  the  same  events  should  have  a  different  aspect  in  the  view  of  each, 
and  that  one  should  always  find  something  of  which  it  disapproves  in 
the  accounts  of  the  other.  But  it  is  no  small  gain  when  both  are  con- 
vinced of  each  other's  good  will.  I  refer  particularly  to  a  criticism  by 
Prof.  J/'jWr,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Tubingen,  (183G,  N.  4.)  He 
is  entirely  correct  when  he  Bays,  that  what  I  have  written  in  §  333, 
where  it  is  said,  "  the*  idols  were  burned,"  was  not  intended  to  express 
my  own  view.  Nor  is  it  precisely  meant  as  an  expression  of  what 
Zwingle  himself  believed  on  the  subject.    It  is  rather  the  view  and  the 
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language  of  the  whole  generation  in  that  vicinity  from  which  this  dV 
etruction  of  the  images  proceeded  ;  and  although  the  expression  is  rather 
rude,  it  was  selected  as  the  briefest  by  which  the  motives  of  the  actors 
could  be  made  known.  In  the  passage  in  which  Amsdorf's  installation 
as  Bishop  of  Naumburg  (now  $  337),  is  mentioned,  I  am  better  agreed 
witli  the  honored  Reviewer  than  he  seems  to  have  suspected.  For  when 
it  is  there  said,  "  The  elector  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  provide 
an  apostolic  bishop  for  that  see,"  it  is  not  merely  intended  that  such 
was  the  purpose  of  the  elector  and  his  counsellors,  and  such  the  reason 
by  which  they  satisfied  their  own  consciences  in  this  proceeding,  but  a 
slight  touch  of  irony  is  blended  with  the  whole,  and  is  indicated  in  the 
expression,  that  the  elector  could  not  resist  such  a  temptation,  since  the 
apostolic  character  of  this  bishop,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  consisted 
principally  in  the  fact,  that  the  new  incumbent  would  draw  but  a  small 
salary,  and  consequently  the  electoral  treasury  would  be  enriched  by 
the  ample  revenues  of  the  bishopric.  I  confess,  too,  that  I  can  see  very 
little  of  a  more  apostolic  character  in  our  Lutheran  zealot  Amsdorf 
than  in  the  mild  and  learned  Julius  von  Pflug.  But  whatever  one  may 
think  with  regard  to  these  points,  the  whole  proceeding  was  in  violation 
of  long  established  rights.  Although  a  little  surprised  that  he  should 
have  called  the  style  of  my  work  enigmatical,  I  was  happy  to  find  that 
this  Reviewer  fully  appreciated  the  view  which  I  had  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  a  text-book  to  the  oral  lecture.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  the  historical  examples  which  he  adduces,  that  he 
at  least  succeeded  in  completely  understanding  my  meaning  when  I  re- 
marked, that  the  subjects  which  are  more  generally  treated,  and  barely 
hinted  at,  in  the  textbook,  are  founded  upon  distinct  historical  views, 
and  are  so  presented  as  to  invite  the  instructor,  who  is  well  informed 
on  the  minute  details,  to  communicate  and  enlarge  upon  them.  The 
6tyle  required  for  this  I  should  not  call  enigmatic,  merely  because 
those  who  have  not  become  familar  with  the  original  authorities  of  the 
history  may  find  something  not  properly  obscure,  but  to  be  passed  over 
more  superficially  than  other  subjects,  and  without  a  complete  exhaus- 
tion of  its  contents.  A  germ,  or  a  bud,  cannot,  indeed,  be  fully  seen 
until  it  has  become  expanded  in  the  flower ;  but  whoever  sees  the  bud, 
has  before  him  not  merely  an  enigma,  but  what  is  already  an  intelligible 
reality.  This  is  very  much  like  the  comparison  which  the  Reviewer 
made  between  the  Florentine  and  the  Roman  schools  of  painting,  to 
illustrate  the  distinction  between  Catholic  history  and  my  own,  or  the 
ordinary  orthodox  histories  of  the  Church.  Every  well-educated  person 
will  readily  perceive  the  import,  and  the  striking  nature  of  this  com 
parison      But  any  one  fumilar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  two  schools 
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and  has  a  vivid  conception  of  their  productions,  will  appreciate  the 
profound  truth,  and  the  extensive  applicability  of  this  ingenious  com- 
parison. 

Jena,  June  4th,  1837. 
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During  the  years  which  have  elapsed  while  the  previous  editions  have 
been  given  to  the  public,  I  have  had  time  and  inclination  enough  not 
only  more  thoroughly  to  investigate  many  particulars  (though  I  must 
not  withhold  my  heartiest  thanks  from  those  who  have  assisted  me),  but 
also  to  revise  the  whole,  without,  however,  changing  the  essential  char- 
acter of  the  book.  The  object  for  which  it  was  originally  intended 
would  allow  of  no  augmentation  of  its  size.  The  vastness  of  its  subject 
rendered  all  attempts  to  render  the  contents  themselves  more  perfect  in 
their  relations  and  in  their  distinctness  an  absolutely  interminable 
task.  But  on  this  anniversary  of  the  morning  on  which,  seven  years 
ago,  the  first  preface  of  this  work  was  written,  I  am  painfully  oppressed 
by  the  recollection,  that  a  large  part  of  the  most  vigorous  and  most 
tranquil  portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  efforts  to  improve  a  work 
of  such  a  limited  extent ;  and  I  cannot  venture  upon  any  further  prom- 
ises with  regard  to  future  efforts  in  this  matter. 

Jena,  Ascension  Day,  1841. 
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The  ten  years  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  close  of  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  have  now  passed,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  an  animated  in- 
tercourse with  the  age  in  which  I  live,  many  of  the  positions  I  first  as- 
sumed have  either  been  more  carefully  verified,  or  have  been  changed. 
Either  in  the  German,  or  in  a  foreign  language,  this  work  has  found  its 
way  through  the  hands  of  the  youth  into  the  quiet  residences  of  many 
pastors,  and  even  into  palaces.  Thus,  under  the  divine  blessing,  may 
it  proceed  onward  in  its  course,  producing  in  the  Church  a  sound 
consciousness  of  her  historical  development  until  it  shall  have  fulfilled 
its  mission. 

Jena,  Jan.  1st,  1844. 
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Whatever  is  new  in  this  edition  will  be  found  principally  in  those 
portions  relating  to  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modern  times. 
Most  of  what  I  have  added  to  the  former  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
researches  of  the  new  school  of  Tubingen.  These  were  not  altogether 
unknown  to  me  during  the  composition  of  the  original  work,  but  in  con 
sequence  of  the  works  of  Baur,  Paulus  and  Schwegler,  with  reference  to 
the  period  immediately  after  the  apostles,  they  now  appear  in  more  per- 
fect relations.  I  was  in  no  danger  of  maintaining  an  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  historical  scheme,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  taking  back  my  former  assertions  on  the  same  subject,  for, 
in  the  first  edition,  I  had  maintained  that  a  primary  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical orthodoxy  was  Ebionism,  although  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  other  views,  this  was  regarded  as  a  heresy.  The  very 
earliest  theological  treatise  which  I  published,  as  long  ago  as  1824,  and 
which  was  quoted  by  Dr.  Schwegler  himself,  was  written  to  show  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  belonged  to  an  Ebionite  party.  And  yet  I 
have  never  been  convinced  that  the  struggle  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
Pauline  parties  continued  as  late  as  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  and  in  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine,  and  constituted 
the  great  moving  principle  of  the  history  and  literature  of  that  century. 
It  did  not  belong  to  a  mere  text-book  to  discuss  the  ingenious  arguments 
which  Dr.  von  Baur  has  brought  forward,  but  my  present  revision  has 
certainly  gone  quite  far  enough  into  this  matter,  and  my  history  of  this 
oldest  period  of  Church  history  seems  almost  every  where  like  a  quiet 
conference  with  the  Tubingen  school,  by  adopting  or  controverting  whose 
positions  it  has  been  much  benefited.  I  was,  of  course,  unable  to  make 
use  at  that  time  of  the  new  edition  (4  ed.  1847.)  of  Neauder's  history 
of  the  apostolic  Church.  The  abundant  materials  which  the  last  four 
years  have  afforded,  were  easily  added,  like  new  annual  rings  and  shoots, 
to  the  old  trunk  of  the  most  modern  history. 

I  have,  for  this  once,  spared  myself  the  disagreeable  task  of  reading 
the  proof  sheets  for  the  correction  of  typographical  errors,  but  an  un- 
pleasant mistake  has  caught  my  eye  in  note  b,  under  $  8,  where  my 
diligent  proof-reader,  even  in  opposition  to  grammatical  propriety,  has 
allowed  ah  orbc  condita  to  stand  as  in  the  preceding  edition. 

In  quoting  from  the  Fathers,  and  from  some  other  authors,  I  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  give  the  page,  and  I  therefore  here  mention  the 
editions  to  which  I  referred  :  Athanasii  Opp.  Par.  1627.  dementis 
Alex.  Opp.  ed.  Potter.   Oxon.    1715.     Cypriani   Opp.  ed.   Fell.   Amst. 
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J  713.  Epiphanii  Opp.  ed.  Petav.  Par.  1622.  Hieronymi  Opp.  ed. 
Martianay,  when  that  of  Vallarsi  is  Dot  expressly  mentioned.  Justini 
Opp.  ed.  Otto.  Jen.  1842s.  Leon  M.  Opp.  edd.  Ballerini.  Origenis 
Opp.  ed.  Delarue. — Grerson.  ed.  Du  Pin.  Antu.  1706.  Guicciardini. 
Yen.  1583-4.  Mattheus  Paris.  Par.  1644.  Melancth.  Epp.  in  the 
Corpus  Reforrnatorum  ed.  Bretschneider.  Platina.  1664.  Dutch  edition. 
Trithemi  Annales  Hirsang.  S.  Galli.  1690. 

In  the  notes  to  the  latest  modern  history,  the  abbreviations  A.  K. 
Z.  mean  the  (Darmstadt)  Allegemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung ;  Ev.  K.  Z. 
mean  Evangelische  Kirchen-Zeit-jng ;  Brl.  A.  K.  Z.  mean  Berliner 
Allgemeine  Kirchen-Zeitung;  A.  Z.  mean  Augsburger  Allgemeine 
Zeitung ;  L.  A.  Z.,  or  D.  A.  Z.,  mean  Leipziger,  afterwards  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung.  It  may  be  that  some  public  documents  which  had 
been  published  in  the  religious,  are  quoted  from  the  political  journals, 
because  I  had  first  met  with  them  in  the  latter,  but  it  is  certainly  very 
desirable  for  future  historical  purposes,  that  our  religious  periodicals 
should  collect  in  a  more  perfect  manner  than  they  have  done  the  original 
documents,  especially  of  foreign  Churches.  This  will  become  especially 
important,  if  the  Acta  historico-ecclesiastica,  which  poor  Rheinwald  com 
menced,  should  never  be  continued. 

Jena,  First  Sunday  in  Advent,  1847. 
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Although  I  had  supposed  that  I  had  before  neglected  nothing,  the  re- 
vision of  this  work  for  a  new  impression  has  given  occasion  for  so  many 
improvements,  or  at  least  alterations,  that  the  immensity  of  the  affair 
has  once  more  forced  itself  upon  my  attention.  Hence  the  necessity, 
to  my  present  annoyance,  of  a  much  enlarged  edition.  I  might  very 
properly  excuse  myself  by  saying,  as  Pascal  did,  in  one  of  his  Provin- 
cial Letters,  that  I  have  no  time  to  make  it  briefer.  An  author  ought, 
indeed,  always  to  take  time  for  a  book,  since  generally  he  is  under  no 
necessity  of  publishing  prematurely.  But  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  is  sometimes  beyond  his  control.  When,  last  Spring,  I  re-com- 
menced my  lectures  upon  Church  History,  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  this  text-book  were  not  to  be  obtained  ;  I  was  therefore  oblifed  to 
supply  my  pupils  with  the  separate  sheets  as  they  came  from  the  press 
and  to  finish  the  preparation  within  a  limited  time, 
c 
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I  have  been  accustomed  generally  to  correct  the  last  proof-sheets 
with  my  own  hands,  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  spared  myself  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  reading  to  find  typographical  errors  ;  and  I  committed 
to  my  students  the  work  of  diligently  watching  for  these  marks  of 
human  frailty.  Their  keen  young  eyes  have  discovered  some  mistakes 
of  this  kind ;  and  not  to  mention  those  which  are  unimportant,  and  are 
easily  seen  and  corrected,  I  will  only  notice  that  instead  of  Eugeniu* 
VI.,  on  p.  279,  Eugcnius  IV.,  should  be  inserted;  and  instead  of  1835, 

in  the  third  line  from  the  bottom  of  p.  405,  1853  should  be  printed. 

######## 

Where  quotations  are  made  from  the  Fathers,  and  some  other 
writers,  and  frequently  the  precise  number  of  the  page  must  be  men- 
tioned, I  have  referred  to  the  following  editions  :  Cypriani  Opp.  cd. 
Fell.  Amst.  1713.  Epiphanii  Opp.  ed.  Petav.  Par.  1622.  Ilieronymi 
Opp.  ed.  Martianay,  where  Villarsi  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Justini 
Opp.  ed.  Otto,  Jen.  1847s.  Leon.  M.  Opp.  ed.  Ballerinii.  Origenis 
Opp.  ed.  Delarue. — Gerson,  ed.  Du  Pin.  Antu.  1706.  Guicciardini ; 
Veu.  1583-4.  Mattheus  Paris;  Par.  1644.  Melancth.  Epp.  in  the 
Corpus  Peformatorum.  Platina  1664.  Dutch  edit.  Trethemii  Annales 
Hirsaug.  S.  Galli.  1690.  Sleidan.  Argent.  1555.  Sarpi  1699-4. 
Seckendorf.  Francof.  1688.     Ranke,  deutsche  Gesch.  3.  ed. 

While  the  work  was  passing  through  the  press,  and  after  those 
sections  to  which  they  referred  had  been  printed,  many  important  works 
have  appeared,  which  might  have  had  an  influence  upon  my  statements. 
I  will  not  mention  them  here,  for  after  a  few  months  such  a  list  would 
be  as  imperfect  as  before.  The  author  of  a  monograph  must  be  ex- 
pected, of  course,  to  understand  his  subject  better  than  others ;  but  he 
who  writes  a  general  history,  must  learn  from  many,  and  be  corrected 
by  almost  all. 

Jena,  Feb.  27th,  1864. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


C.  Sagittarius,  Introd.  in  Hist  Ecc  Jen.  T.  1. 1694  Vol.  II.  ed.  J.  A.  Schmid,  1713.  4  F. 
Walch,  Grundsiitze  d.  zur  KHist  nothigen  Vorbereitungslehren  u.  Bucberkenntn.  Gott  ed.  2.  1772. 
C.  W.  Flugge,  Einl.  in  d.  Studium  u.  in  d.  Literatur  d.  Eel.  u.  KGesch.  Giitt  1S01.  (./  G.  Dow 
ting,  Introd.  to  the  Crit  6tudy  of  Ecc.  Hist.  Lond.  1S3S.  8.  J.  Jortin,  Kemarks  on  Ecc.  Hist  Lond. 
1S46.  2  vols.  8.  W.  Bates,  College  Lectt.  on  Ecc.  Hist.  Lond.  1S15.  8.  G.  Campbell,  Lectt  on  Ecc. 
Hist  Lond.  1834  8.) 

CHAP.  L— PLAN. 

F.  F.  Eosegarten,  G.  Stud.  Plan  n.  Darst  d.  Allg.  KGesch.  Eeval.  1S24  Ullmann,  u.  Stellung 
des  KHist  in  unsrer  Zeit  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1S29.  p.  667ss.)  J.  A.  H.  Tiltmann,  ii.  Behandl.  <L 
KGesch.  vorz.  auf  Univ.  (Illgen's  Zeitscbr.  1832.  vol.  L  st  2.)  Daub,  d.  Form.  d.  Dogmen  n. 
KHist  (Zeitschr.  t  Spekul.  Th.  1S36.  vol.  I.  H.  1.)  Mohler,  Einl.  in.  d.  KGesch.  (Hist  Pol.  Bl.  f. 
«L  Kath.  DeutschL  1S39.  vol.  IV.  H.  1-4  u.  Gesamm.  Schrr.  vol.  II.) 

§  1.     The  Church  and  the  World. 

The  Church  was  originally  founded  by  the  Spirit  which  proceeded  from 
Jesus,  and  "was  intended  to  embrace  in  its  communion  all  the  religious  life 
derived  from  Him,  or  in  connection  with  Uim.  All  Churches  and  Sects  com- 
prehended in  this  spiritual  community,  are  only  different  manifestations  of 
the  same  Spirit.  The  Church  stands  in  contrast  with  the  World,  when  the 
latter  is  regarded  as  including  all  forms  of  life  which  are  merely  natural,  and 
not  of  a  religious  character.  Especially  does  it  thus  stand  contrasted  with  the 
State,  viewed  as  the  political  organization  of  the  people.  This  contrast,  how- 
ever, is  only  in  particular  relations,  since  the  State  is  also  a  divine  institution, 
and  the  world  was  created  by  God  and  is  intended  to  be  gradually  pervaded 
by  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  Church,  in  its  character  of  the  earthly  kingdom 
of  God,  can  never  be  fully  set  forth,  except  in  intimate  connection  with  the 
world. 

§  2.    Idea  of  Church  History. 

[P.  Scluiff.  A  Vindication  of  the  Idea  of  Hist  Development  Pliilad.  l-;46.  12.    Beo  also  Ids  nist 
Of  Apost  Church,  New  York,  1853.] 

The  Church  is  always  in  a  progressive  state ;  i.  e.,  it  n  striving  to  be  a  per- 
petual manifestation  of  the  life  of  Christ  in  humanity.  In  other  words,  it  is 
always  aiming  to  exhibit  his  life  more  and  more  perfectly,  and  on  a  more  ex- 
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tensive  scale,  sometimes  in  conflict,  and  sometimes  in  connection  ■with  the 
world.  Church  history  is  a  representation  of  the  Church  in  this  progressive 
state,  hy  an  exhibition  of  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  its  course.  In  its 
scientific  form,  it  is  the  combination  of  all  those  individual  elements  which 
have  had  any  influence  upon  its  composition,  since  it  is,  1)  critically,  an  im- 
partial, In  must,  and  strict  inquiry  into  facts,  and  into  the  extent  of  the  confi- 
dence which  can  be  reposed  in  their  proofs,  so  that  where  certainty  cannot  be 
attained,  a  knowledge  of  this  extent  in  its  different  degrees  may  determine 
the  scientific  character  of  the  narrative ;  2)  genetically,  a  statement  of  the 
facts  in  connection  with  their  causes,  taking  care,  however,  that  no  explana- 
tions are  given  inconsistent  with  the  proper  nature  of  the  idea  developed  in 
the  events,  or  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  active  agents  in  them ; 
8)  theologically,  an  estimation  of  the  facts  in  their  precise  relation  to  the  reli- 
gious spirit,  allowing  no  preconceived  opinions  to  determine  what  has  actu- 
ally occurred  but  only  to  assist  in  understanding  them  as  we  find  them.  The 
correct  manner  of  narration,  or  the  historical  style,  is  that  which  the  student 
naturally  adopts  when  he  has  acquired  a  true  conception  of  the  events,  and 
then  fully  expresses  this  in  living  freshness  and  reality. 

§  3.     Proper  Province  of  Church  History. 

Within  the  appropriate  department  of  Church  History  lie  all  facts  which 
either  proceed  directly  from  the  common  Christian  spirit,  or  indirectly  are 
dependent  upon  the  opposition  or  co-operation  of  the  world.  Some  of  these 
belong  necessarily  to  the  history,  and  are  essential  points  of  development  by 
which  the  Christian  spirit  must  be  represented  ;  but  others  are  only  carefully 
selected  representatives  of  the  age  in  which  they  occur,  or  peculiar  manifes- 
tations of  the  Christian  spirit  in  some  important  individuals. 

§  4.     Relation  to  the  General  History  of  Religion. 

Hist,  gdnexale  des  ceremonies,  mceurs  et  coutumes  ret.  de  tousles  peuples,  representees  par  figures 
dessinees  de  la  main  de  B.  Picard,  avec  des  explicat.  hist  (Amst.  1728ss.  7  vols.)  Par.  l"4lss. 
f-  vols.  ,/.  Meiners,  Allg.  Krit  Gescli.  d.  Religionen.  ITann.  lS06s.  2  Th.  E.  Y.  WeUler,  Ideen  z. 
Gesch.  d.  Entw.  d.  liel.  GL  Munch,  1S0S-1S15.  3  Th.  Benj.  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  considered  dans 
sa  source,  ses  formes  ct  ses  duveloppemens,  Par.  lS24ss.  2  Th.  Ubers.  m.  Anm.  v.  Petri.  Brl.  1S243. 
2  vols. 

* 

The  object  of  a  general  history  of  religion,  of  which  Church  history  is 
only  a  single  department,  is  the  development  of  the  religious  spirit  of  man- 
kind in  all  the  forms  in  which  it  has  appeared.  But  the  religious  peculiari- 
ties of  unevangelized  nations  are  only  to  be  introduced  into  Church  history, 
when  they  are  in  some  way  involved  in  the  affairs  of  Christendom  (general- 
ly, at  first,  in  conflict  with  it),  or  when  they  occasion  some  new  relations  in 
it.  For,  as  the  Law  was  adapted  to  lead  the  Jew  and  Philosophy  the  Greek 
to  Christ,  the  same  result  might  be  produced  among  other  nations  by  their 
confidence  in  their  own  gods.  Accordingly,  as  Christianity  is  a  religion  for 
the  whole  human  race,  and  is  therefore  the  ultimate  point  and  perfection  of 
all  other  religions,  Church  History  should  be  the  central  point  of  all  histo- 
ries of  religion,  and  should  graduahy  incorporate  within  itself  their  collected 
results. 
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§  5.     Mode  of  Treating  Church  History. 

The  Christian  spirit,  in  the  development  of  its  infinite  nature,  and  while 
gradually  appropriating  all  human  things  to  its  use,  is  destined  and  is  com- 
petent to  be  the  religious  spirit  of  man.  This  result,  however,  will  be  ac- 
complished by  means  accordant  with  its  own  peculiar  law.  As  the  organs  by 
which  it  operates  are  necessarily  free  individuals  and  nations,  free  even  for 
error  and  sin,  the  original  principles  of  the  historical  movement  must  neces- 
sarily assume  an  endless  diversity  of  form  in  the  lives  of  individuals.  Hence, 
the  historical  judgment,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  representation  of  the  events, 
must  seize  upon  all  these  as  points  of  development  which  find  their  own  ar- 
rangement, and  have  each  an  appropriate  influence.  It  is  not,  however,  in- 
dispensable to  the  impartiality  of  the  historian,  that  he  should  appear  to  love 
nothing  and  to  hate  nothing.  It  is  only  needful,  first  of  all,  that  he  should  nev- 
er place  the  actual  facts  in  false  positions,  on  account  of  either  preferences  or 
aversions,  and  then,  that  he  should  recognize  those  conditions  under  which 
others  have  perhaps  necessarily  formed  opinions  and  sentiments  different 
from  his  own.  Indeed,  a  Church  History,  in  which  the  author  exhibited  no 
distinct  ecclesiastical  character,  and  did  not  imprint  this  with  clearness  upon 
his  work,  would  be  of  very  little  value  to  the  Church. 

§  6.     Value  of  Church  History. 

Griesbach,  de  H.  Eccl.  Utilitate,  Jon.  1776.  F  A.  RMhe,  y.  Einfl.  des.  Kirchenhist  Stud,  auf  d. 
BilduDgdes  Gemuths  u.  d.  Leben.  Lps.  1S10.  4.  T.  A.  Clarisse,  Or.  de  Societatis  Chr.  Hist  ad  in- 
form, sacrorum  antistitem  accommodate  tradenda.  Gron.  1824. 

The  absolute  value  of  Church  History  springs  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Church  with  respect  to  its  com- 
plete development.  From  this  is  derived  its  practical  necessity.  "Whoever 
wishes  independently  to  direct  any  portion  of  the  Church,  must  participate 
in  this  self-consciousness,  or  he  will  neither  understand  its  present  position, 
nor  be  able  to  foresee  and  wisely  affect  its  future  course.  In  this  is  involved 
its  utility  for  controversial  and  spiritual  purposes,  or  for  the  assistance  of  oth- 
er sciences.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  when  the  value  and 
object  of  Church  history  are  too  exclusively  kept  in  view,  its  scientific  char- 
acter is  much  endangered. 

§  7.     Sources. 
F.  Walch,  Krit  Naohr.  v.  d.  Quellen  d.  KHist.    (Lpz.  1770.)    GOtt  1778. 

Our  certainty  with  regard  to  facts  must  depend  upon  the  sources:  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  their  proximity  to  the  particular  events  mentioned  : 
a)  Original  documents  and  monuments,  which  prove  a  fact,  inasmuch  as  they 
constitute  an  element  in  it.  I)  Accounts  by  eye-witnesses  or  contemporaries. 
c)  Historical  writers,  who  draw  directly  from  sources  now  lost.  The  more 
remote  these  authorities  are  from  the  events  narrated,  the  more  is  their  credi- 
bility liable  to  criticism.  2.  According  to  the  form  in  which  they  exist:  a) 
Writings,  public  and  private,  without    a  uniform    preference  for  the  for 
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iner.  (a)  It  is  often  very  difficult  to  prove  that  a  witness  was  either  able  or  will- 
ing to  declare  the  whole  truth,  since  his  ability  is  often  affected  by  his  preju- 
dices, and  his  willingness  by  his  party  spirit.  b)  Monuments,  not  only  works  of 
art,  but  living  communities,  c)  Traditions,  among  which  legends,  being 
merely  the  work  of  the  hierarchy,  prove  only  what  were  the  views  of  the 
age  in  which  they  originated,  or  were  completed ;  and  popular  stories  serve 
to  establish  an  historical  probability  in.  proportion  as  they  are  widespread,  and 
conformed  to  circumstances  which  have  been  otherwise  historically  authenti- 
cated. (/>)  A  thorough  investigation  of  sources  is  indispensable  only  to  the 
historical  writer,  (c) 

§8.     Auxiliary  Sciences. 
The  auxiliary  sciences  usually  mentioned,  such  as  Ecclesiastical  Philolo- 
gy, (a)  Chronology,  (b)  Diplomatics,  (c)  Geography  and  Statistics,  (rZ)  are  espe- 
cially necessary  only  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.     But  General  History, 

a)  (a)  8.  Conciliorum  nova  et  amplissirna  co'lectio,  cur.  J.  Bom.  Mansi,  Flor.  et  Ven.  1759ss.  31 
vols,  folio.  Canones  App.  et  Concill.  Saec.  4-7.  rec  H.  T.  Brum,  Ber.  lS39s.  2  Th.  (Bibl.  Eccl.  P.  I.); 
[Landon's  Manual  of  Councils,  comprising  the  substance  of  the  most  remarkable  and  important  ca- 
nons, Lond.  1S46.  1  vol.  12mo.]  (0)  Bullarium  Roman.  Luxemb.  1727.  19  Th.  f. ;  Bullarum  ampliss. 
ColL  op.  C.  Cocquelines,  Rom.  1739ss.  23  vols.  f. ;  Bullarium  magnum  Rom.  (175S-1S30)  op.  Andr. 
Avocati  Burbarini,  Rom.  lS35ss.  8  Th.  f. ;  Rom.  Bullarium,  o.  Ausziige  d.  Merkwurdigsten  Bullen, 
ubers.  m.  Bemerk.  v.  Eisemchmidt,  Neust  lS31f.  2  vols.;  Sammlung  aller  Concordate,  v.  E. 
Munch,  Lpz.  lS30f.  2  vols.  (7)  Codex  liturgicus  Eccl.  Universae,  ill.  J.  A.  Assemanus,  Rom. 
1749S8.  13  Th.  4.  (8)  Codex  regularum  Monast  ed.  Lucas  Bolstenius,  Rom.  1661.  3  Th.  4.  aux.  M. 
Emrkip.  Aug.  Vind.  1759.  6  Th.  f.  (e)  Maxima  Bibliotheca  vett  Patrum,  Lugd.  1677ss,  28  Th.  t 
Bibl.  vett.  Patrum,  op.  And.  Gallandii,  Ven.  1765ss.  14  Th.  f. ;  comp.  Fabricii  Bibl.  gracca  Etamb. 
(IT ".Vs.  14  Th.)  ed.  Earless,  1790ss.  12  Th.  4;  Schoenemann,  Bibl.  hist  literaria  Patrum  Lat  Lpz. 
179288.  2  Th.  (till  1475):  J.  67.  Watch,  Bibl.  patristica,  Jen.  1770.  ed.  Bam,  1834;  Bossier,  Bibl.  d 
Kirchenvater,  Lpz.  1776ss.  10  vols.;  Augusti,  Chrestomathia  patristica,  Lps.  1S12.  2  Th. ;  J.  G.  V. 
Engelhardt,  Lit  Leits.  z.  Vorles.  ii.  d.  Patristik.  Erl.  1823;  J.  2f.  Locherer,  Lehrb.  d.  Patrologie, 
Milnz,  1S37;  J.  A.  Mahler,  Patrol,  o.  Christ.  Literargesch.  edit  by  Beithmayr,  Eatisb.  1840.  1  vol. ; 
[Lib.  of  the  Fathers  of  the  H.  Cath.  Church  before  the  Division,  TransL  by  Engl.  Clergymen,  Oxf. 
1S30.  26  vols.  8.]  (Q  Elites  du  Bin,  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  ecclesiastiques  (Par.  16S6ss.  47  Th.) 
Amst  1690ss.  19  Th.  4.  and  Bibl.  des  auteurs  s<5pares  de  la  communion  do  l'egUse  Rom.   Par.  171Ss. 

3  Th. ;  comp.  Bichard  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibl.  de  Mr.  du  Pin,  Par.  1730.  4  Th. ;  Care,  Scrlpto- 
rum  Eccl.  literaria  (Lond.  16S9)  ed.  3  Oxon.  1740ss.  2  Th.  I;  J.  A.  Fabricii,  Bibl.  Eccl.  Hamb.  1713. 
f.  Ejusd.  Bibl.  Latins  mediae  et  infimae  aetatis,  Hamb.  1734ss.  6  Th.  aux  Mansi,  Palav.  1754.  3  Th. 

4  ;  Hist.  Litti-raire  de  la  France,  par  des  relig.  Benedictins  de  S.  Maur,  Par.  1783ss.  20  Th.  4;  J.  S. 
Assemanl,  Bibl.  orientalis,  Rom.  1719ss.  4  Th.  f.  Basse,  Grundr.  d.  Chr.  Lit  (till  15th  cent), 
Munst  1828,  2  vols.  I)  Acta  Sanctorum  quotquot  toto  orbe  coluntur,  edd.  Jo.  Bollandus  aliiquo. 
Antv.  1643-1794.  53  Th.  f.  comp.  De  prosecutione  operis  Bollandiani,  Namur,  1338;  Bonner  Zeit- 
suhr.  f.  Phil.  u.  Kath.  Th.  II.  17  &  20;  Yogel,  Gesch.  u.  Wurdignng  d.  Legende  (Illgen's  Hist  Theol. 
Abhh.  1824.  vol.  III.  p.  140ss.).  c)  Schleiermacher,  Darstell.  des  Theol.  Studimus,  2  ed.  §  190f. 
[Brief  Outline  of  the  Study  of  TheoL  &c.  Translated  by  Wm.  Farrer,  with  Reminis.  of  S.  Edinb. 
L850.  8.  §184.] 

a)  J.  C.  Suiceri,  Thesaurus  eccl.  e  patribns  graecis,  Amst.  (1632)  172S.  2  vols.  f. ;  C.  du  Fresne, 
Glossarium  mediae  et  inflmae  graecitatis,  Lugd.  16SS.  2  vols.  f. ;  Ejusd.  Gloss,  mediae  et  inf.  latinit.i- 
ti-,  l'ar.  17333s.  6  vols.  f.  and  others;  (Adelung)  Gloss,  manuale  ad  Scriptt.  mediae  et  inf.  latinitari.% 
Hal.  1772ss.  6  Th. ;  Glossaries  of  the  Germanic  and  Romanic  Languages;  [67.  C.  Leicis,  Essay  on 
Irigta  and  Formation  of  the  Rom.  Langg.  Oxford,  1840.  8.]  b)  Aerae:  ab  urbe  condita,  Seleuci- 
danim,  llispanica,  Diocletlana  sive  martyrum,  Constantinopolitana,  indictlonum,  Dionysiana,  comp. 
L'Art  de  verifier  lea  dates  les  faita  bistoriqaea,  par  un  relig.  B6nedlotIn,  Par.  1750.  3  vols.  4.  nonv.  ed. 
par  VltOU  <h<  8.  Alais,  l'ar.  1313s.  23  Th. ;  /..  Ideler,  Lehrb.  d.  Chronol.  Brl.  1S31;  E.  BrinrJc 
meter,  Prakt  Handbncb  d.  IIi>t  Chronol.  Lpz.  1340;  [II.  Nicolas,  The  Chron.  of  Hist,  2  ed.  Lond. 
l840.  1  vol.  8;   J.  Haydn,  Diet  of  Dates  to  All  Ages  and  Nations,  Lond.  1S46;  Blair's  Chron.  and 
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the  history  of  Jurisprudence,  and  the  history  of  Philosophy  and  of  Litera- 
ture, are  all  of  great  importance  as  preparatory  sciences  to  Church  History, 
since  they  present,  in  a  complete  form,  subjects  which,  on  account  of  their 
individual  connection  with  the  Church,  are  touched  upon  but  slightly  in 
Church  history,  and  cannot  he  thoroughly  understood  except  in  their  com- 
plete relations. 

§  9.     Division. 

As  every  thing  in  a  progressive  state  must  he  regarded  in  an  order  of  suc- 
cession, all  history  is  necessarily  arranged  according  to  time.  But  individual 
groups  of  things,  similar  in  nature,  and  connected  together  by  causes  of  a 
more  definite  character  than  mere  temporal  contiguity,  are  often  found  spring- 
ing up  in  the  same  periods.  Hence,  the  arrangement  according  to  time,  must 
he  modified  by  another  according  to  the  subject.  The  division  according  to 
periods  aims  to  assign  some  definite  limits  for  the  scientific  view.  This  math- 
ematical division  by  arbitrary  intersections  is  the  more  inadmissible,  when 
the  lines  which  are  drawn  pass  through  some  event  which  constitutes  an 
epoch,  and  produces  a  thorough  transformation  of  the  Church.  The  essential 
developments  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  are 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism ;  and  the  principal  organs  by  which  it  has 
acted,  have  been  the  Greco-Eoman  and  the  Germanic  national  spirit.  Accord- 
ingly, the  history  of  the  Church  is  naturally  divided  into  Three  Ages,  and  each 
of  these  into  Two  Periods.  I.  Ancient  Church  History,  until  the  establishment 
of  the  holy  Eoman  empire  among  the  Germanic  nations,  800 :  Greco-Roman 
civilization  in  the  ascendant,  but  gradually  declining,  partly  on  account  of  its 
own  weakness,  and  partly  because  lost  in  the  German  nationality.  The  First 
Period  extends  to  the  victory  of  the  Church  under  Constantine,  312 ;  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Church,  and  development  of  Catholicism  in  the  midst  of  tri- 
umphant conflicts  and  sufferings.  The  Second  Period  exhibits  the  Church,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  the  established  Church  of  the  empire,  attending  to  the  com- 
pletion and  establishment  of  her  faith,  and  on  the  other,  striving  to  allay  the 
storm  of  national  migrations.  II.  Mediatal  Church  History,  until  the  Re- 
formation, 1517:  sway  of  Eomano-Germanic  Catholicism.  The  Third  Pe~ 
riod  extends  to  the  time  when  the  papal  despotism  attains  its  greatest  ascend- 
ency, under  Innocent  III.,  1216:  victory  of  the  papacy  over  all  opposition. 
The  Fourth  Period  presents  us  with  the  gradual  decline  of  Catholicism,  and 
some  tokens  of  a  coming  reformation.     III.  Modern  Church  History  until  the 

Hist  Tables;  new  ed.  and  cont  to  the  present  time,  Lond.  1S50.  8;  Oxford,  Chron.  Tablee  of  An.  & 
Mod.  Hist  cont.  to  18o9.  Oxf.  1S39.  f.  and  Hale's  New  Analysis  of  Chron.  &  Geog.  new  ed.  cor.  and 
Imp.  Loud.  1-vJn.  4  vols.  B;  HotluUrt  Chron.  View.  New  York.  1S45] ;  F.  riper,  KJrobenrechnong, 
Borl.  1841.  4;  [.S.  /".  Jartts,  Ohron.  [ntrodi  to  Church  Hist  New  York.  I860;  8;  J.  E.  Riddle, 
Eccles.  Chron.  Lond.  1S40.  8]  c)  J.  Sfabillon,  de  re  diplomatic*,  ed.  2.  Pur.  17n9.  f ;  Behdtumann, 
Vollstdnd.8yBtemd.AH9  Diplomatic  Hamb.  1801.  Svola.;  [Diplomatic*,  aa  the  Germans  use  the 
word,  is  the  Science  wWoh  treats  of  diplomat,  a.  (/.  Bulla,  Briefs,  Chartera,  Patents  &c]  </)  enroll 
a  S.  P<ni!i>,  Geograpbla  sacra  (Par.  1641.  f.)  Amst.  1704.  f. ;  F.  Spanhemfi,  Qeogr.  sacra  et  ecc.  (Opp. 
Lugd.  1701.  l  Th.  f.);  J.  E.  T.  Wttttdh,  Bandb.  d.  Klrcbl.  Gaogr.  cl  Statist  biszn  anfangd.  16  Jabrh, 
Brl.  1846.  2  vols;  A.  W.  M  Uer,  Hleragraphle,  Geaoa  d  K.  In  Undohartcn,  Elbert  lSSBaa  S  Th.  f.; 
J.  E.  T.  Wittach,  Atlas  Baoera.  eccl.  Goth.  1848.  t;  8t&ndlin,  Kirch!  Gaogn  u.  BtaUatik.  Tub.  lso-i 
%  Th. ;  J.  Wtogert,  Klrohl.  StutKlk.  Hamb.  1849a  2  vols. 
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present  time :  conflict  of  Protestantism  with  Catholicism.  The  Fifth  Period 
extends  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648:  partial  victory  of  Protestantism, 
and  the  new  determination  of  Catholicism.  The  Sixth  Period  shows  us  the 
conflict  between  ecclesiastical  usages  and  religious  independence.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  arrangement  according  to  subjects  are :  1)  The  territo- 
rial extension  of  the  Church  ;  (a)  2)  The  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  its 
relation  to  the  State;  (b)  3)  The  development  of  the  Christian  spirit,  with 
respect  to  doctrine  and  science ;  (c)  4)  The  popular  life  of  the  Church,  ('/) 
and  the  system  of  public  worship,  (e)  But  this  mechanical  framework  is 
formed  only  very  gradually.  That  relation  is  always  to  be  made  most  promi- 
nent which  is  really  predominant  in  each  age.  Some  elements,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
Papacy  (/)  and  the  Monastic  Orders,  (</)  appear  as  independent  groups  only 
in  a  few  periods.  After  the  Reformation,  the  separate  Churches  form  essen- 
tial distinctions.  Every  Period,  then,  must  form  an  arrangement  out  of  its 
own  materials,  under  the  direction  of  no  other  law  than  that  which  requires 
a  vivid  picture  of  each  age,  derived  from  all  its  ecclesiastical  relations. 

a)  J.  A.  Fabricius,  salutaris  lux.  ev.  toti  orbi  exoriens,  s.  notitia  propagatorum  chr.  sacrornni. 
Hamb.  1731.  4;   P.  C.  Gratianus,  Vrs.  e.  Gesch.  u.  Urspr.  u.  Fortpflanz.  d.  Christentli.  in  Europe, 
Tub.  1766ss.  2  Th. ;   W.  Brown,  Hist,   of  the  Propng.  of  Chrht.  among  Heathen  since  the  Reform. 
Lond.  1S14.  2  vols.;    C.  G.  Blumhardt,  Vrs.  e.  Allg.  Mlssionsgescb.  Bas.  1S2S.  3  Th.;  J.  Wiggers, 
Gesch.  d.  Evang.  Miss.  1846s.  2  vols. ;    [C.  T.  Blumhardt,  Guristian  Missions,  Tract  Soc.  Lond.  1840. 
IS;  J.  0.  Choules,  Orig.  and  Hist,  of  Missions,  Boston.  1S3S.  2  vols.  4;    Bute,  Hist,  of  Clir.  Missions, 
from  the  Ref.  to  the  Present  Time.  Edinb.  1S42.  12  ]     b)  Petrus  de  Marco,  Dss.  de  conrordia  sacer- 
dotli  et  imperii  s.  de.  libertatibus  Eccl.  Gallic.  1.  VIII  ed.  St.  Btluziu*,  Par.  1663.  f. ;  J.  II.  Boehmer, 
Lps.  170S.  f. ;  G.  J.  Planck,  Gesch.  <L  Kirchl.  Gesellschaftsverfass.  Hann.  1803ss.  5  vols.;  C  Iiiffel, 
Gesch.  Darst.  d.  Verb.  zw.  K.  u.  Staat.  Mainz.  1S36.  1  Th.  (till  Justinian  I.) ;    Thomaasini,  Vetus  et 
nova  Eccl.  disciplina  circa  beneficia.  Luc.  172S.  3  Th.  f. ;  Richerii,  Hist  Cone,  generalium.  Colon.  1680. 
STh.  4;  F.  Waloh,  Entw.  e.  vollst.  Hist  d.  KVers.   Lpz.  1759;  Stuudenmaier,  Gescb.  d.  Bischofs- 
wahlen.  Tub.  1830;    J.  Ant.  u.  Aug.  Theiner,  Die  Einfiihr.  d.  erzwung.  Ehelosigk.  d.  Gcistl.  Altenb. 
1828.  (new  tit.  1845.)  3  vols,    c)  C.  W.  Flugge,  Gesch.  d.  TheoL  Wissensch.  (till  the  Ref.)  Hal  1796ss. 
3  vols. ;  K.  F.  Staudlhi,  Ges  h.  d.  Theol.  Wiss.  seit  Verbreitung  der  alten   Literatur.  Gott  1S10.  f. 
2  vols. ;  F.  ~\Yalt:h,  Vollst  Hist.  d.  Ketzereien  (till  the  image  controv.)  Lpz.  1762ss.  11  vols. ;  D.  Peta- 
vius,  Opus  de  theol.  dogmatibus  (Par.  1644ss.  4  vols,  f.)  ed.  Th.  AlethinuB  (Clericu*),  Antv.  (Amst.) 
1700.  6  Th.  C  ;  U.  Klee,  Lehrb.  d.  DGesch.  Mainz.  lS37ss.  2  vols.;    W.  JIunxeher,  Handb.  d.  DGesch. 
(Ml    1604.)  Marb.   1797ss.  4   vols.   ed.  8  vols.    I.-III.    1817s.;    Ibid,    Lehrb.   d.   DGesch.    (1811- 
1819.)  m.  Belegen  u.  d.  Quellen  von  D.  v.  Colin.  Cass.  1882ss.  1  &  2  Halite,  1  Abth.  Fortg.  v.  Weifr 
decker,  2  Abth.  1888;  Augustl,  Lehrb.  d.  DGesch.  Lpz.  ( 1  SOS.  1S11.  1820.)  1S35;  Banmgarten  Cru- 
tint,  Lehrb.  d.  DGesch.  Jen.  1S32;  2  Abth.  u.  Comp.  d.  DGesch.  Lpz.  1840-46.  2  Th. ;  J.  G.   V 
Engelhardt,  DGesch.  Neust  1839.  2  vols.;    F.  K.  Meier,  Lehrb.  d.  DGesch.  Giess.   1840;  K.  li 
Hagenbach,  Lehrb.  d.  DGesch.   Lpz.  1S40-41.  2  Th. ;    F.   Ch.  Bum;  Lehrb.    d.  DGesch.  Stuttg 
1847;  Th.  Klie/oth,  Klnl.  in  d.  DGesch.  Parchim.  1839:    [A  Translation  of  the  Doctrinal  History  of 
Muenscher,  has  been  pnblished  by  Dr.  Murdoch,  New  Haven.  1380.  12:   A  Translation  of  Hugen- 
bach's  Doct.  Hist  by  C.  W.  Buck,  was  published   in  Clarke's  Ed.  For.  Theol.  Lib.  1846.  2  vols.  12.] 
d)  Acta  Sanctorum  (§  7  nt  b.)  Staudlhi,  Gesch.  der  Sittenlehre  Jesu.  Gott  1799.  '.SIX  (till  1299.)  4 
vols.  u.  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Moral  s.  d.  Wiederaufl.  d.  Wiss.  G  tt  1808;  J,  0.  Midler,  EeHquien  alter 
Z.iten.  Lpz.  1803ss.  4  vols.;   Kennder,  Denkwardlgkelten    aus    der  Gesch.  des  Christenth.  and 
Chrlstl.  Lebens.  Brl.  (1823ss.)  1825s.  3  vols,    e)  E.  Marten*,  de  antiquis  Eccl.  ritibus,  ed.  3.  Antv. 
1736ss.  4  Th.  f. ;  A.  A.  Pellicula,  de  Chr.  Eccl.  pritnae,  mediae  et  noviss.  politia.  (Neap.  1777.  Vea, 
1782.  8  Th.)  edd.  Bitter  et  Bravn.  Col.  1829-3S.  3  Th.  revised  by  Binterim.  Mainz.   1825sa  7  Th. 
In  17  vols. ;  Locherer,  Lehrb.  d.  Chr.  Archiiol.  Frankf.  1832:  J  Bingham,  Orlglnea  s.  antiqultatea 
ecc  ex.  Anel.  (Antiquities  of  the  Church,  [Lond.  new  ed.  1846.  2  vols]  anil  others.)  lat    red.  Grin- 
chi,riun.   Hal.  (1724ss.)  1752ss.  11  Th.  4;    F.   11.  RhrimcaM,  Kirchl.  Arch.  Brl.  1S30;  A'/gn.-ti, 
Handb.  d.  Chr.  Arch.  Auszng,  a.  d.  Denkwurdigkk.  (1817m,  12  vols.)  Lpz.  1836s.  3  vols.;  C.  C.  F. 
Siegel,  Handb.  d.  Christl.  Altherthumer,  in  Alpliab.  Ordn.  Lpz.    IS36ss.  4  vols.;    W  Bbhmer,  Chr. 
Kirchl.  Altherthumswlss.  Br.-l.  1836-9.  2  vols.  ;  [J  F..  Kiddle,  Man.  of  Clir.  Auth.  Lond.  1S86.  8;  L 
Coleman,  Autt  of  the  Chr  Church,  trausi.  and  comp.  from  Augunti.  And.  1841.  8.] 
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Stdudlin,  Gesch.  n.  Literatnr  d.  KGesch.  edit,  by  Ilemsen.  ITann.  1S27.      [K.  R.  Jlagenhach, 
Encykl.  u.  Methodologie  der  Theol.  Wiss.  3  ed.  p.  224.  Lpz.  1851.  8.] 

§  10.     Polemical  Church  Uixtory. 

A  general  Church  History  could  not  he  reasonably  expected,  until  the 
Church  was  sufficiently  extended  to  embrace  a  large  family  of  nations.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  written  until  the  Church  had  become  divided  and  the  newly 
organized  party  felt  the  necessity  of  connecting  itself  with  antiquity,  and  of  dis- 
turbing the  historical  basis  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  was  the  object  of 
Matthias  Flacius  Illyricits,  when  he  edited  the  Magdeburg  Centuries,  (a)  in 
which  was  enlisted  all  the  Protestant  learning  of  the  age.  It  was  distin- 
guished for  its  familiarity  with  original  authorities,  for  its  frequent  citations, 
for  a  criticism  which  paid  no  deference  to  earlier  writers  on  the  same  subject, 
and  for  its  passionate  style  of  controversy.  For  more  than  a  century  after- 
wards, nothing  was  published  but  text-books  formed  from  the  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  Centuries,  and  written  in  the  same  spirit.  In  the  Reformed 
Churches,  the  elementary  studies  of  literary  men  were  turned  principally  to 
individual  portions  of  the  general  subject  to  refute  some  particular  assertions 
of  the  Catholic  writers.  J!  H.  Hottinger  was  anxious  to  compose  for  his 
Church  a  work  Qj)  of  a  partisan  character  like  that  of  the  Centuries,  but  his 
History,  except  in  whatever  relates  to  the  Oriental  and  Helvetic  Churches, 
indicates  a  limited  knowledge  of  original  authorities,  and  is  mingled  with 
much  irrelevant  matter.  Spanheim^s  Church  History  (c)  presents  a  very  rigid 
investigation  of  historical  questions,  but  it  was  principally  aimed  against 
Baronius.  The  Catholic  Church  soon  perceived  that  very  little  advantage 
was  to  be  gained  by  merely  contending  against  the  Centuries,  and  that  it 
must  supplant  that  work  by  another  of  a  superior  character.  Intrusted  with 
such  a  task,  Casar  Baronius  wrote  his  Annals  (</),  in  which  were  incorporated 
vast  treasures  of  original  documents,  selected  with  a  keen  sagacity  and  zeal 

f)  E.  S.  Cyprian,  v.  TJrsprung  u.  Wachsthum  d.  Papsth.  Goth.  1719.  and  often.  Frkf.  1783;  A. 
Bower,  Hist,  of  the  Popes  to  175S.  (cont  by  S.  II.  Cox,  8  vols.  8vo.  Pbilad.  1840);  F.  VTule/i,  Entw.  a 
Vollst.  Hist.  d.  Piipste.  Lpz.  (1756.)  175S;  L.  'I.  Spitter,  Gesch.  d.  Papstth.  edit,  by  Gurlitt  u.  Paulua. 
Hdlb.  1820;  J.  A.  Llorente,  Gesch.  d.  Piipste,  a.  d.  Fr.  Lpz.  1S23.  2  vols. ;  C.  J.  Weber,  Papstth.  n. 
Piipste.  Stuttg.  1S34.  2  Th.  [J.  RcmJbe,  Hist  of  the  Popes,  transl.  by  Mrs.  Austin.  8  vols.  Svo.  Lond. 
1S40.  and  by  W.  K.  Kelly.  Philad.  1S49.  8;  De  Cormeuin.  Hist  of  the  Popes.  Phllad.  1845.  1  vol.  8.] 

g)  li.  Hoxptntani  de  monachis,  1.  VI.  (Tig  15S8.  1608.)  Gen.  1699.  f. ;  A.  I).  AUeserrae,  Ascetics 
s.  Origg.  rci  ftfonast  (Par.  1674  4.)  rec.  Gluck.  Hal.  1782;  //.  Htlyot,  lli-t.  des  Ordrea  Menastiqnea, 
Tar.  (1714ss.  8  Th.)  1829ss.  10  Th.  4;  Guinc  1840.  6  Th. ;  Uber.  Lps.  1758ss.  8  Th.  revised  by 
Crome.  Pragm.  Geacb.  d.  M5ncbsord.  Lpz.  1774ss.  10  vols. ;  (C.  J.  W«ber)  Die  MtfnchereL  Stuttg, 
1819s.  8  vols. :  /;.  SP&aoh,  Qescta.  d.  Monchth,  (a  collection  of  materials)  Btnttg.  1888.  2  vols. ;  [s.  /• 
Day,  Monastic  Institutions,  their  Orlg  Prog  Nat.  and  Tendency.  Loud.  -  ed.  12tno.  1840;  O.  Emil- 
ftantu,  Hi.-t.  of  Monaet  Orders.  Lond.  169a  8.] 

a)  Ecclesiastics  Hlstoria,  Integrant  Eoelealae  Cb.  Ideam  complectens,  oongesta  per  aliquot  studio- 
sos  et  plot  virus  in  nrbe  nfagdeborgiea,  Baa  1559  14.  18  centuries,  C  ;  New  ad,  by  Baumffartm  and 

8m  '.r   Ni'in.h.  1767-65.  broken  off  with  the  6th  vol.     6)   lli>loria  Eocl,  N.  T.  Tig.  1051-07.   9  vols 

till  end  of  loth  rent,  tin-  9th  vol  by  J.  ■!   Bottlnger,  tl o)8nmina  HlstorUe  eool.  (Lngd 

'089-94.)  Lpz.  16.1s*.  4.    [His  work  Is  abridged  and  transl.  with  additions  by  <V.   Wrigte  Lund.  $\& 
.>«29.]    d)  Annales  ecclesiastic!  a  C.  u.  nd  a   1198.  Bom.  1588-1007.  12  Th.  f.  and  uftoo. 
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in  behalf  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  from  the  archives  of  the  Vatican.  The 
errors  and  partialities  of  the  Cardinal  were  encountered  by  the  critical  labors 
of  the  Franciscan  Pugi,  in  which  were  exhibited  a  learned  love  of  truth  and 
a  Gallican  attachment  to  liberty.  (>)  In  Itahj  numerous  continuations  and 
abridgments  of  the  Annais  were  produced,  in  the  same  spirit  which  the  orig- 
inal author  had  displayed,  but  not  with  equal  talent.  The  continuation  by 
llmjnaldus  [till  15C5]  is  the  only  work,  which,  in  its  abundance  of  materials, 
can  be  regarded  as  nearly  a  rival  of  that  which  precedes  it.(/)  A  similar  hon- 
or was  sought  by  Sacharelli,  (?)  in  opposition  to  the  later  historians  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  in  the  composition  of  his  work  he  possessed  similar 
external  advantages,  but  he  displays  hardly  equal  diligence  in  the  use  of  them 
except  in  his  earliest  volumes. 

§  11.  French  Ecclesiastical  Historians. 

Catholic  writers  of  history  are  always  restrained  by  a  certain  prescribed  mode 
of  treating  their  subject,  but,  within  the  limits  required  by  this,  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  French  school  attained  a  scientific  character.  The  peculiar  quali- 
ties exhibited  by  them  were  the  result  not  merely  of  the  independent  spirit  and 
position  of  the  Gallican  Church,  but  of  the  influence  of  an  age  in  which  the 
learned  classes  redeemed  from  obscurity  immense  collections  of  materials.  Such 
was  the  spirit  in  which  wrote  the  Dominican  Katalis  Alexander  [Noel],  always 
learned,  dry,  and  scholastic ;  (a)  Fleury,  the  hermit  in  the  midst  of  a  court, 
devotional,  gentle,  versatile  and  copious,  (b)  Bossuet,  whose  History  of  the 
"World  is  written  in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  with  logical  eloquence,  and  an  ap- 
parent insight  into  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  implies  that  the  clever 
Bishop  of  Meaux  must  have  been  as  familiar  with  the  court  of  the  Most  High, 
as  he  was  with  that  of  his  sovereign  ;  (c)  and  finally  the  Jansenist  (Sebastian 
le  Main  de)  Tillemont,  whose  Memoirs  are  a  conscientious  and  ample  collec- 
tion of  the  more  ancient  original  authorities.  (d) 

§  12.     Protestant  Scientific  Church  History. 

Instead  of  regarding  history  as  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  eccle- 
siastical disputants,  Calixtus,  in  a  series  of  monographs,  pointed  out  the  sci- 
entific advantages  of  an  unbiassed  investigation  of  facts ;  and  Arnold  was  en- 

e)  Critica  historico-chronologiea  in  Annales  Baronii.  Antv.  (Genev.)  1705.  1727.  4  Th.  f.  /)  An- 
nates eccL  13-21  Th.  Rom.  1640-77.  Colon.  1693ss. ;  the  whole  collection  by  Barouius,  Pagi,  Ray- 
naldns,  etc  cur.  Mansi.  Lnc.  1788-59.  38  Th.  £  [The  Annales  Eccl.  are  to  be  continued  by  Aug. 
Theiner,  from  1572  till  now;  8  vols,  have  appeared  in  1853.  Rome.  1853.  f.]  g)  Historia  eccl.  Rom 
1771-96.  25  Th.  4.  (till  1185.) 

a)  Sclecta  Ilistoriae  eccl.  capita  et  in  loca  ejusdem  insignia  diss,  historicae.  chron.  et.  dogm.  Par. 
1676-SG.  24  Th.  (1C  centuries).  Later  editions:  Hist  eccl.  Vet.  et  N.  T.  ed.  Mimai.  Luc.  1788.  9  Th. 
t;  Bassano.  1778.  9  Th.  f.  I)  Hist  ecclesiastique.  Par.  1991-1720.  20  Th.  4.  and  often  (till  1414.) 
transl.  into  the  Lat  Ital.  and  Germ,  continued,  without  suitable  qualifications  for  the  work,  by 
'  'laud  Fdbre.  Par.  1726-40.  20  Th.  4.  and  by  Alex.  La  Croix.  Par.  1776-78.  6  Th.  [The  work 
of  Fleury  is  in  part  transl.  into  Ens.  in  5  vols.  4.  and  is  in  course  of  publ.  by  J.  If.  Xi-wmttn.  Oxon. 
1842.]  o)  TMscours  sur  l'Mstoire  universelle  depuls  le  commencement  du  monde  jusqu'u  l'empire  de 
Charles  Magne;  [Par,  1846.  18mo.  and  in  2  raaz.  vols.  8.  transl.  by  IHch.  Spataar.  Lond.  1730.  8.] 
el)  tfemolrea  pour  s<-r\  ir  a  l'llist,  eccl.  des  six  premiers  siecles,  justifies  par  les  citations  des  auteun 
•ritfinaux.  Par.  lG93ss.  16  Th.  4.  and  often. 
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couraged  by  his  Pietism,  and  a  strong  predilection  for  such  studies,  to  search 
eagerly  for  traces  of  the  Christian  life  in  those  persons  who  had  in  each  cen- 
tury been  rejected  by  the  Church.  (<v)  The  liberal  tendency  of  the  former,  and 
the  pious  spirit  of  the  latter  •writer,  were  equally  opposed  to  the  established 
Church  of  their  day.  Wt  ismanrta  gentle  love  of  truth,  made  him  strive  to  re- 
concile both  these  tendencies  in  his  selection  of  important  events.  (]>)  Mo- 
sheim,  conscious  of  historical  talents,  with  a  power  of  combination  always 
Dold,  and  sometimes  extravagant,  and  an  acquaintance  with  men  in  various 
and  friendly  relations,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  master  of 
ecclesiastical  historical  writing,  (c)  Next  to  him,  Cramer  was  distinguished  for 
his  accurate  delineation  and  careful  investigation  of  the  dogmatic  history  of 
the  middle  ages,  (d)  while  Scmler,  with  no  attractions  of  style,  and  no  per- 
ception of  the  peculiar  condition  of  earlier  times,  but  wTith  a  lofty  indepen- 
dence, was  always  plunging  anew  into  the  trackless  abyss  of  ancient  sources.  (<•) 
In  the  position  thus  acquired,  but  with  a  more  believing  spirit,  SchrbcM  has 
written  a  Church  History,  which,  after  it  ceased  to  be  a  tedious  Reader,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  earlier  volumes,  and  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  scientific 
work,  is  equally  trustworthy  with  respect  to  its  materials,  and  ample  in  its 
details.  The  last  volumes  were  added  by  Tzscliimer,  with  a  fresher  energy, 
and  more  decided  sentiments.  (/)  Writers  of  a  liberal  tendency  followed  the 
path  marked  out  by  Semler.  Spittler  gave  to  Church  History  a  more  anima- 
ted and  secular  aspect,  and  at  the  same  time  traced  more  perfectly  its  con- 
nections with  General  History,  (g)  Ilenke  treated  it  rather  as  if  it  were  a 
history  of  religious  errors,  and  a  court  before  which  was  to  be  arraigned  all 
kinds  of  spiritual  despotism.  When  writing  of  events  subsequent  to  the  Re- 
formation, his  work  is  especially  valuable  for  its  accurate  regard  for  even  un- 
important matters  ;  but  it  is  often  lifeless,  and  tinged  with  the  strongest  pre- 
judices of  his  age.  (h)  As  soon  as  the  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
of  earlier  times  had  become  developed  into  a  well-defined  subjectivity,  a 
higher  scientific  character  was  supposed  to  be  attained  by  the  affectation  of 
extreme  indifference.  Schmidt  collected  materials  exclusively  from  the 
sources.  (/)     Engelhardt  gives  us  a  clear,  calm,  and  frigid  account  of  the  na- 


a)  Unpartheyischc  Kirchen-  n.  Ketzer-Hist  (Frkf.  1699s.  £  1729.  4  Th.  4.)  Schaff h.  1740SB.  8 
Th.  C  h)  Introductio  in  memorabilia  eccl.  maxime  Saeculorum  primorumet  novissimorum  (Tub.  171S. 
2  vols.)  Hal.  1745.  2  vols.  4.  c)  His  principal  complete  work  is,  Institutionum  Hist  eccl.  antique 
et  recentioris,  1.  IV.  Helmst  (17*)").  4.)  17tU.  4  ;  Ubers.  n.  verm.  v.  J.  v.  Einem.  Lpz.  1769-78.  9  vols. 
and  by  J.  It.  Schleyel,  Heilbr.  (1  &  2  vols,  1770s.)  17S6ss.  7  vols.;  comp.  Link?,  N  amnio  de  J.  L. 
Moebemio.  G  tt.  1887.  4;  [Transl.  Into  Eng.  with  notes,  by  J.  Murdock.  New  York.  8  vols.  Svo.  8 
ed.  1841.  and  by  A.  M-Laine,  with  notes,  and  often  reprinted;  his  Commentarll  de  reb.  ('Mr.  ante 
Const  has  been  recently  transl.  Into  Engl,  by  Dr.  Murdock.]  (!)  Bosaueft  Kinl.  in  d.  Gresob,  il 
Welt  u.  Eel  ubers.  mit  AbhandL  verm.  u.  fortges.  v.  Cramer.  Lpz.  (174888.)  K.'.Tss.  S  vols 
t)  Etatoriae  eccl.  solecta  capita,  ltd.  1767ss.  !?  Th.;  Versacbe  e.  frachtb.  Ati-z.  d.  KOesch.  Hal 
,7  i.8  Th  ;  Vers.  CbrietL  Jabrb.  Sol  L789.  2  rota.  /)  ChrlstL  KOesch.  (till  the  Reform.)  Lps 
1708-1808. 85 Th.  9  ed  1-18  vols.  1772-1808;  CGesch,  since  the  BeCLps.  1804-10.  10  Th.  g)  Grand- 
■iss  derGescb.  d.  Chri-tl.  Klrcbe.  Gatt.,1782,  6  ed.  cont  till  the  present  time  by  '/'../.  Planck, 
Giitt  1813;  In  Sptttler'a  works.  Btnttg.  1887.  roL  II.  ft)  AJlg.  Gesch.  d.  t'hr.  Ktrcbe  nach  d.  Zelt- 
folge.  Braunachw.  1788-1818.  S  vols.  B  ed.  of  i  -t  &  2d  rola  4  a  l.  of  8d  &  'th  rota,  and  8  ed.  of  5th 
&  Cth  vols.;  the  last  ed.  of  rota.  Is.  5a.  after  a  careful  revision  (so  as  even  to  lose  many  of  its  origi- 
nal peculiarities),  edited  and  oont  (7th  A  3th  rota.)  by./.  &  Voter.  The  lli-t.  -in.-.-  the  Reform,  vols. 
5-8.  VuUsr  has  also  comprised  in  1  '1  h.  (1888.)  atid  published  as  Th.  9.     i)  Handb.  d.   (,'hr.  KOesch 
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ked  facts,  and  he  often  descends  to  the  minutest  particulars.  (7r)  Tlie  publb 
cation  of  the  original  authorities,  which  had  been  cautiously  commenced  "with 
a  profusion  of  literary  treasures  by  D>mz,  (/)  was  continued  by  Gieseler,  with 
much  judgment  in  his  selections  and  in  his  critical  remarks,  and  a  running 
commentary  upon  his  citations,  (m)  Sometimes  Tables,  and  well  digested  ex- 
tracts, are  useful  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the  whole  field.  (/<)  Stdudliri't 
Text-Book  is  a  convenient  collection  of  general  facts,  with  a  few  traces  ol 
the  Kantian  philosophy.  Karbe's  was  compiled  with  diligence,  and  not  with- 
out elegance,  but  it  is  without  accuracy  or  character.  Augustus  is  a  rapid 
and  convenient  survey  of  the  whole  subject,  especially  of  that  part  which 
relates  to  the  Eeformation.  Eeh/nCs  is  an  extended  table  of  contents,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  secular  department  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
Lange's  is  a  return  to  the  Protestant  controversial  style  of  writing,  but  with 
a  laser  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  human  reason  itself.  (<>) 
The  attempt  which  Marheinecke  made  to  construct  a  philosophical  system  of 
Church  History  was  abandoned  at  an  early  stage  of  the  work,  but  it  was  full 
of  promise,  (p)  The  decidedly  pietisttc  tendency  was  for  a  long  time  repre- 
sented only  by  Milner,  whose  object  was  entirely  practical  and  devotional 
and  did  not  lead  him  to  study  the  sources,  (<?)  until  Ifeander  gave  it  a  scien- 
tific character,  by  referring  to  the  original  authorities,  developing  its  doc- 
trines in  an  intelligent  manner,  and  giving  prominence  to  the  long-neglected 
representations  of  the  Christian  life.  Though  affectionately  attached  to  the 
Church,  he  was  tolerant  toward  all  who  opposed  it  on  merely  doctrinal 
grounds,  and  clothed  .all  his  descriptions  with  an  ample  devotional  drapery.(r) 
In  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  Church  History  of  Guericke  is  only 
a  dependent  abstract  of  his  work,  characterized  by  the  same  Christian  sin- 
cerity, but  with  a  zeal  so  ardent  for  strict  Lutheranism,  that  it  finally  became 
little  more  than  a  severe  lecture  upon  the  apostasies  of  more  recent  times.  (.») 
In  the  Reformed  Church,  Jacob  Bamage  still  pursued  the  plan  of  repelling  Bos- 
suet's  reproaches,  by  fastening  them  upon  his  opponent's  own  Church  ;  but 
he  has  imitated  too  closely  the  models  which  he  had  chosen  from  the  French 


Gless.  1S01-20.  6  Th  2  e<l.  1-4  Th.  1825-27.  (till  Innocent  III.)  cont  by  F.  W.  Kettberg,  7  Th.  Giess. 
1834.  k)  Handb.  d.  KGesch.  ErL  1833s.  4  vols,  t)  Lehrb.  d.  KGesch.  Jena.  1S1S-26.  2  vols.; 
Kurzgef.  Zusammenst  d.  KGesch.  Jena.  1824.  m)  Lehrb.  d.  KGesch.  Bonn.  1S24-40.  2  vols,  and 
8  vols. ;  1  Abth.  (till  1648.)  4  ed.  of  1st  vol. ;  1  &  2  Abth.  1844s.  3  ed.  of  2d  vol. ;  1  &  2  Abth. 
1881b.;  [transl.  In  3  vols,  by  8.  Davidson.  Edinb.  1S46-53.]  n)  rater,  Synchron.  Tabellen  d. 
KGesch.  Hal.  (1808.)  cont.  by  J.  C.  Thiln,  6  ed.  Hal.  1833.  f. ;  Tetens  ITald,  Hist  eccl.  VI.  priorum 
8aec  synoptice  enarrata.  Havn.  1^30;  Medil  aevi  (604-858.)  P.  I.  1S32.  4;  J.  T.  L.  Dam,  Kirchen- 
hlBt  Tab.  Jena.  1838.  f. ;  C.  \V,i/d,  KGesch.  in  Bildern,  fur  Studirende  u.  Candldaten.  Meissen. 
1840.  t :  (Amusements)  /,.  Lunge,  Tab.  d.  K-.  n.  DGesch.  Jena.  1S41.  4;  J.  M.  Schroeckh,  nist  re- 
ligionts  et  cccl.  Christ  Bcr.  1777.  ed.  7.  cur.  Marheinecke.  1828 ;  J.  6.  C.  Schmidt,  Lehrb.  d.  KGesch 
Gless.  (1800. 1808.)  1S26.  o)  Stuudlin,  Universalgesch.  der  Chr.  Kirche.  Han.  1S07.  5.  verb.  u.  fortges. 
A.  v.  F.  A.  EoUshauten.  1838;  F.  A.  Kaebe,  Comp.  Hist.  Eccl.  ac  sacrorain  Christ  Lpz.  1S32;  Au- 
guxti,  Hist  ecc.  Epitome.  Lpz.  1834;  F.  Iiehm,  Grundr.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Kirche,  mit  bes.  Bucks,  auf.  d. 
Verfass.ii.rs.  Uarb.  1S35;  Loheg.  Lange,  Lehrb.  d.  Chr.  KGesch.  zur  Vertheid.  Befest  u.  Fort- 
blld.  d.  Prot  Kirche.  Lpz.  1846.  p)  Universal-Eire henhlst  d.  Chrlstenth.  Erlang.  1S0C.  1  Th. 
q)  [Hist  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Lond.  5  vols.  8vo.  1S24.  4  vols.  8.  1S34.  with  a  continuation  by  J. 
Scott  Lond  1826.  4  vols.  12;  Philad.  2  vols.  12.  1845.]  r)  Allg.  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Bel.  u.  K.  bis  auf 
BonifazVIII.  10  vols.  Hamb.  1840:  [Gen.  Hist  of  the  Chr.  Bel.  and  Church,  transl.  by  J.  Torrey, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Boston.  1S47-B1.]     «)  Handb.  d.   KGesch.  Hal.  (1S33-46.  8  vols.)  3  vols.;    Abrlss  d 
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literature  of  his  time,  (t)  Yenema's  Church  History  is  simply  an  excellent 
collection  of  original  authorities,  (u)  A  few  compendiums  contain  all  the  re- 
sults of  the  studies  in  ecclesiastical  history,  so  far  as  these  had  heen  attained 
when  they  were  respectively  written.  That  of  Eoyaard  especially  was  writ- 
ten with  remarkable  accaracy  and  care,  (r)  Schleiermacher,  in  his  oral  com- 
munications, endeavored  to  effect  a  union  of  the  liberal  and  pietistic  tenden- 
cies, and  has  executed  in  a  rather  fragmentary  manner,  a  plan,  in  which,  the 
ordinary  materials  being  presupposed,  is  represented  the  intensive  and  exten- 
sive development  of  the  new  principle  of  divine  life  which  emanated  from 
Christ,  (ic)  Niedner  has  contributed,  in  addition  to  this,  a  work  which  is 
something  between  a  text-book  and  a  manual,  presenting  not  merely  a  dry  col- 
lection of  thoughts,  but  an  abundance  of  elementary  views  of  individual 
subjects,  (.r)  Among  the  histories  adapted  to  popular  use,  (y)  may  be  men- 
tioned the  work  of  Gfrdrer,  which  was  at  first  designed  to  be  a  history  for 
the  German  people ;  but  it  finally  became  an  ample  representation  of  the 
subject,  and  generally  depended  for  its  materials  upon  the  best  authorities. 
The  strongly  marked  peculiarity  of  this  work,  sometimes  in  a  paradoxical 
manner,  but  frequently  with  much  good  sense,  breaks  through  the  devotional 
phrases  even  of  his  authorities,  (z) 

§  13.     Writers  of  the  German  Catholic  Church. 

It  was  not  until  Joseph  II.  attempted  to  draw  away  the  German  Church 
from  its  connection  with  Rome,  that  an  independent  and  liberal,  but  rather 
rash  and  contracted  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  previous  times, 
began  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany.  In  the  commencement  of  this  movement, 
RoykOj  in  his  rough  style,  neglected  nothing  which  could  injure  the  hier- 
archy, (a)  Dannenmayr,  with  more  caution,  and  more  general  views,  pre- 
pared a  text-book  for  the  Austrian  schools,  (b)  and  R.  Wolf  sent  forth  what  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  satire  rather  than  a  history,  (c)  A  movement  of  a  higher 
order  received  its  original  impulse  from  the  Protestant  Church.  Stolberg, 
with  the  zeal,  the  unction,  and  the  unconditional  faith  of  a  proselyte,  but 
with  a  benevolent  and  glowing  spirit,  has  presented  the  more  benign  aspect 
of  Catholicism,  while  writing  and  singing  the  History  of  the  Jewish  people, 

KGesch.  Ilal.  1S42.  0  Histoire  de  l'eglise  depuis  Jesus  Chr.  Eotterd.  1609;  [Par.  1725.  2  vols.  4.] 
«)  Institutionea  Hist  eccl.  V.  et  N.  Lugd.  1777ss.  7  Th.  4.  till  1600.  v)  J.  A.  Turretini,  Hist.  Eccl. 
comp.  usque  ad.  a.  1700.  Gen.  1734.  ed.  et  continuavit  J.  Simonis.  Hal.  1750;  Uebers.  u.  fortges.  v. 
Tolliwr.  Kiinigsb.  1759;  P.  E.  JaUonxki,  Institt  Hist  Christ  Frcf.  ad  V.  1753ss.  2  Th.  ed.  8. 
emend.  E.  A.  Schulze.  17S3s.  Th.  IIL;  Historiam  Saec.  19.  add.  Stosch.  1767;  emend.  Schiekedana, 
17-0;  W.  Muiucher,  Lehrb.  d.  KGesch.  Marb.  1804;  2d  ed.  by  Wachler,  1S15;  3ded.  by  BecXhtnta, 
1826;  /'.  Hqfeteded*  Groot,  Institt  Hist  ccc  Gronov.  1S85;  //  J.  Jioyiuirds,  Comp.  Hist  ecc 
chr  Traj.  ad.  Etta.  1340-5.  2  Fasc.  tr)  Gcsch.  d.  Chr.  Kirche,  edit  by  Bunnell.  BrL  1S40;  (Works, 
Abth.  I.  vol.  II.)  a<)  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Kirche,  Lehrbuch.  Lpz.  1846.  y)  Especially:  0.  Judd,  Gcsch. 
d.  Chr.  Kirche.  Brl.  1333 ;  //  Thirle.  Kurzo  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Kirche.  ZQr.  1340;  Alb.£<iur,<\.  KGesch. 
In  gedr.ingter  Ubersk-ht.  Weim.  1346;  Ileribert  Rati,  Allg.  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Kirche  (deutsebkath.). 
Fur  das  deutsche  Volk.  Frkf.  1S46.  2)  Allg.  KGesch.  Stuttg.  1341-44.  3  vols,  (till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  11th  cent) 

a)  Synopsis  Hist.  Eel.  et  Eccl.  Chr.  methodo  systematica  ndiimbrata.  Prog.  1735.  Einl.  in  d.  Chr. 
Rel.  u.  KGesch.  Praj.  17*3*.  2d  (modified)  ed.  1790.  Chr.  Bel.  u.  KOosch.  (but  one  Per.)  l'r. 
1789-95.  4  vols,  b)  Institt  Hist  Eccl.  Vlen.  (1783.)  1806.  2  Th.  Thread  of  tho  narrative  after  Don- 
Bmm.  (Colletfenbeft)  2  cd.  Rottwrll.  1S20-8.  4  Th.    c)  Gesch.  d.  Christl.  EeL  u.  Kirche.  Zur.  1TJJ. 
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and  of  the  ancient  Church.  A  continuation  of  his  history  by  another  hand 
was  merely  a  labored  effort  to  attain  the  same  style,  (d)  "With  the  same  gen- 
eral views,  but  with  more  accuracy  and  science,  Katerkamp  wrote  a  history, 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  original  au- 
thorities in  his  representations  of  the  particular  characters  and  circumstances 
of  the  Church,  (e)  The  liberal  school,  which  now  sought  to  accommodate 
matters  as  much  as  possible  with  the  hierarchy,  was  represented  by  Hitter,  (/) 
and  in  the  extensive  and  popular  work  of  Lockerer,  (g)  in  many  respects  like 
that  of  Schroeckh.  The  narrative  of  Buttensloch  is  carefully  limited  to  a 
mere  statement  of  facts,  (h)  In  other  places  the  various  parties  were  in  di- 
rect hostility  to  each  other.  The  hierarchical  method  of  writing  history  was 
defended  with  keen  wit  by  Uortig,  the  continuation  of  whose  work  by  ZW- 
lingcr,  is  written  in  a  less  animated,  but  in  a  more  serious  strain.  In  his  re- 
vised edition  the  latter  has  promised  a  great  work,  in  which  those  fables  of 
the  hierarchy  which  are  altogether  untenable,  are  to  be  given  up  as  indiffer- 
ent, but  every  position  capable  of  any  defence  is  to  be  maintained  with  all 
the  weapons  which  a  learned  ingenuity  can  supply.  His  text-book  contains 
merely  the  external  facts  of  history.  (J)  On  the  other  hand  Eeichlin-JJehJegg 
has  composed  a  prolix,  declamatory,  and  flippant  libel  upon  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity, and  of  course  fell  out  with  his  own  Church.  (&)  Alzog  again  pre- 
sents a  specimen  of  a  rather  clumsy  but  spirited  attempt  to  transfer  a  Protes- 
tant form  to  a  Catholic  position,  (I)  and  Annegam  has  compiled  just  such  an 
artless,  rude,  and  tiresome  Ilistory  of  the  Church,  as  was  common  in  Ger- 
many before  the  time  of  Joseph  II.,  and  as  may  even  now  be  seen  in  many 
an  obscure  seminary.  (?«) 

2  Th.  d)  F.  L.  v.  Stolberg,  Gesch.  d.  Rel.  J.  C.  Hamb.  1806-131S.  15  Th.  (till  1430.)  2  ed.  of  1.  2  Th. 
1810.  Index  by  MoriU,  Vien.  u.  Hamb.  1S25.  2  Th.  cont  by  F.  R.  v.  Kerz.  Mentz.  1825-1846.  16-42 
Th.  Index  by  Suussen.  Mentz.  1S34.  e)  KGesch.  Miinster.  1819-30.  4  Th.  (till  1073.)  /)  Handb.  d. 
KGesch.  Elberg.  Bonn.  1S26-35.  3  vols.  1836.  2  ed.  of  1  &  2  vols,  g)  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  ReL  u.  Kirehe. 
Ravensb.  1824  88.  8  Th.  (till  1073.)  A)  Institt  Historiae  Eccl.  N.  T.  Vien.  1832-34.  3  Th.  (till  1517.) 
i)  Handb.  d.  Chr.  KGesch.  v.  Hortig,  beend.  v.  Dbllinger.  Landsh.  1826.  2  Th.  Newly  revised  by 
Dollinger  (Gesch.  d.  Chr.  K.)  Landsh.  lS33s.  1  vol.  1.  2  Abth.  (in  part  till  16S0.)  By  the  samo, 
Lehrb.  d.  KGesch.  Regensb.  lS36ss.  2  vols.  [J.  J.  Jg.  Dbllinger,  Hist  of  the  Church.  Trans,  by 
Ed.  Cox.  Lond.  4  vols.  8vo.]  *)  Gesch.  des  Christenth.  Freib.  1880s.  1  Th.  in  2  Abth.  (till  1324.) 
I)  Univcrsal-goscb.  d.  Chr.  Kirehe.  Mainz.  (1841. 1843.)  1844.  m)  Gesch.  d.  Chr.  Kirehe.  Munst  1842s. 
8  vols.  Comp.  Jen.  L.  Z.  1844  N.  144ss.  [Eng.  Gen.  Eccl.  Histt  arc.  Wm.  Palmer,  Compend.  Eccl. 
Hist  5  ed.  Oxford.  1S44.  G.  Waddington,  U.  of  the  Church  to  the  Ref.  Lond.  1833.  2  vols.  &  cont 
through  the  Ref.  Lond.  1S38.  2  vola  8.  J.  Priestley,  Gen.  H.  of  the  Chr.  Church,  Lond.  1S03.  6  vols. 
8.  Jones'1  II.  of  the  Chr.  Church  to  the  17th  century.  Lond.  1836.  2  vols.  8.  M.  Butter,  H.  of  the  Chr 
Church.  New  York.  8.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  Church  Hbt  Burlington.  1880.  8.  U.  Stebbing,  H.  of  the  Chr 
Church  (a  Cont  of  MUner),  8  vols.  i»;d.  1842.] 
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FEOM    CHRIST    TO    CONSTANTINE, 


§  14.     General  View  and   Original  Authorities. 

L  1)  All  ecclesiastical  writers  of  this  time.  Fragments  of  those  works  which  have  hcen  lost  in: 
Grabe,  Spicilegium  Patrum  et  Haereticorum  Saec.  L  II.  et  III.  Oxon.  (169S.)  1700.  1714  8  vols.  Rovt\ 
Reliquiae  sacrae,  s.  auctorum  fere  deperditoram  I.  et  II.  Saec.  Fragnienta.  [Edit,  altera.  Oxon.  1S47. 
4  vols.]  2)  Fragments  of  UegeHippi  viro/J-vrt/xaTa  rwv  skk\t)<tio.(jtik.wv  irpd^wv  in  Routh,  vol. 
I.  p.  lS7ss.  Eusebii  iiacA-niTiao-TiKT)  i<nopia.  Ed.  Valerius.  Par.  1659.  f.  E.  Zimmermann,  Frcf. 
1822.  2.  P.  4  Heinichen.  Lpz.  1827s. -8  Th.  4  Burton,  Oxon.  1S3S.  3  vols.  [A  new  transl.  with  Life 
of  Ens.  Lond.  1S42.  8.]  3)  Ruinart,  Acta  prlmorum  inartyrum,  ed.  2.  Amst.  1713.  f.  rep.  Galura, 
Au».  V.  1S02.  3  vols.  4)  Passages  from  writers  not  Christian  :  Josephus,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Plinius, 
Dio  Cassius,  Scriptorcs  Hist.  Augustae,  etc.  explained  in  NatK  Lardner  ;  Collection  of  tne  Jewish 
and  Heathen  testimonies  of  the  Christian  religion.  Lond.  17G4ss.  4  vols.  4  II.  Tillemont  (§  11.  nt  d.) 
Clerici  Hist  ecc.  duorum  priorum  Saec.  Amst.  1716.  4.  Moshemiide  rebus  Christianorum  ante  Const 
Commentarii.  Helmst.  1753.  4  [transl.  by  Vidal,  2  vols.  8.  Lond.  1S13.]  Semleri  Obss.  quibus  Hist 
Christian,  illustratur  usque  ad  Const  nal.  17S4.  II.  W.  Millman,  Hist  of  Christianity  from  the  Birth 
of  Christ  to  the  extinction  of  Pagani.-m  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Lond.  1S40.  3  vols,  [with  notes  by 
Murdoch.  8vo.  New  York.  Kaye,  Eccles.  Hist  of  2  and  3  Centt.  8vo.  1826.  2  vols.  S.  Jlinds,  Hist 
of  the  Rise  and  early  Prog,  of  Christianity.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  W.  B.  Taylor,  The  Hist  of  Cliristian- 
ty,  from  its  Promulg.  to  its  legal  estab.  in  the  Rom.  Empire.  12mo.  Lond.  1S44.  E.  Burton,  Lectures 
upon  the  Hist  of  the  Chr.  Church  from  the  Ascen.  of  J.  Christ  to  the  conversion  of  Const.  4  ed.  12mo. 
Lond.  1840.  Robert  Millar,  Hist  of  the  Propag.  of  Christ  Lond.  2  vols.  8vo.  1731.  3  ed.  Win.  Cave, 
Lives  of  Fathers  of  the  first  four  ages  of  the  Church.  Lond.  2  vols.  fol.  1683-87.  new  ed.  by  II.  Cary, 
.  :  vols.  8.  II.  Cave,  Prim.  Chr.  or  Rel.  of  the  Anc.  Christians,  ed.  by  '  hry.  Oxf.  1840.  S.  Philip 
8chaff.  H.  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  transl.  by  E.  D.  Yeomana.  New  York.  1S53.  8.  vol.  I.  Samuel 
Elliot,  BlBt  of  the  Early  Christiana.  Lond.  1S58.  J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the 
Pontif.  of  Greg,  the  Great  Lond.  1853.  8.] 

In  the  history  of  the  -world,  Classic  Heathenism  appears  as  a  single  form 
of  human  life,  on  the  development  of  which,  its  time  was  fulfilled;  and  Ju- 
daism appears  as  a  great  prophetic  system  accomplished  by  Christianity.  The 
Jewish  veil,  under  which  the  latter  made  its  appearance,  was  removed  by 
Paul,  and  when  the  Gospel  had  been  proclaimed  in  all  parts  of  tho  Romau 
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empire,  the  forim  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  became  incorporated  in 
the  Church.  Bat  in  the  mean  time  a  prodigious  struggle  was  commenced  by 
the  general  spirit  of  antiquity.  The  Church,  not  so  much  by  intellectual 
weapons,  as  by  its  labors  and  sacrifices,  was  so  completely  victorious,  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  the  Roman  empire  was  under  the  necessity  of  either 
becoming  Christian,  or  of  being  utterly  subverted.  During  this  struggle,  with 
no  aid  from  the  State,  and  with  no  external  interference,  the  Church  devel- 
oped its  appropriate  Constitution.  With  the  exception  of  individual  in- 
stances of  extravagance  or  timidity,  its  morals  and  its  discipline  were  of  the 
strictest  kind,  and  the  private  life  of  its  members  was  serious  and  heavenly. 
The  religious  feelings  of  the  people,  excited  by  Grecian  philosophy,  and  strug- 
gling with  subtle  foreign  elements,  now  sought  to  attain  definite  and  fixed 
forms  of  thought.  The  Period  may  be  naturally  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  first  containing  the  historical  conditions  under  which  Christianity  was 
introduced,  and  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  until  the  death  of  the 
last  of  the  Apostles,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  and  the  other  embra- 
cing the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  /The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Luke,  are  the  commencement  of  a  Church  History,  limited  by  the  personal 
knowledge,  position,  and  object  of  the  writer.  It  presents  us  with  the  actual 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  its  two  principal  departments — among  the 
Jews  by  Peter,  and  among  the  Greeks  by  Paul,  (a)  The  authentic  epistles  of 
these  apostles  are  the  most  trustworthy  monuments  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 
Hegesippus,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  committed  to  writing 
every  thing  he  thought  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Apostolic  traditions.  (5) 
The  first  proper  history  of  the  Church  (till  324)  was  written  by  EuseMus  of 
Cacarea,  under  the  impression  which  the  great  revolutions  of  his  age  pro- 
duced upon  his  mind.  Though  he  was  affected  by  the  prejudices,  he  possessed 
also  the  advantages  of  his  position,  and  while  he  probably  omitted  some  things, 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  has  stated  what  is  untrue,  (c) 

a)  Schneckenberger  u.  d.  Zweck  d.  App.  Gesch.  Bern.  1S41.  b)  Euneb.  H.  ecc.  II.  23.  III.  16. 19. 
IV.  7s.  11.  22.  Comp.  Uieron.  catal.  c.  22.  Schulthess,  lieges,  princeps  auctor  rerun  Chr.  Tur.  1832. 
c)  With  regard  to  his  authorities  and  credibility:  Moeller,  Hafn.  1813.  (Arehlv.  f.  KGesch.  vol.  III. 
st  1.)  Dam,  Jen.  1S15.  P.  I.  Kestner  Goett.  1817.  4  Reuterdahl,  Lond.  Goth.  1S26.  Rienstra,  TraJ. 
ad.  Eh.  1S33.  Jachmann,  in  Illgens  Zeitschr.  1839.  H.  2.  F.  C.  Baur,  couipsratur  Eus.  HUtoriae  em 
parens  curn  parente  Ilistoriarum  Ilerodoto.  Tutv  1834.  4. 
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DIVISION   I.     ESTABLISIDIEXT   OF   THE   CHOECH. 

CHAP.  I.     INTRODUCTORY  niSTORY. 

I.  Classic  Heathenism. 

Creuzer,  Symbollk  u.  Mythologie  d.  alten  Volker,  bes.  d.  Griechen,  Lps.  n.  Darmst.  (ISlOss.)  lS19ss 
Th. ;  Baur,  Symb.  u.  Myth.  o.  die  Naturrel.  d.  Alterth.  Stuttg.  1S25;  Loheck,  Aglaophamns  8.  de 
Tlieol.  mystieae  Graecorum  cansis.  Regiom.  1829.  2  Th. ;  O.  Mutter,  Prolegomena  zu  e.  wiss.  Mythol. 
Gott.  1S25.  [Iutrod.  to  a  Scientific  Syst  of  Myth,  transl.  by  J.  Leitch.  Lond.  1S44.  S];  P.  run  I.im- 
"burg  Brouwer,  Hist  de  la  civilisation  morale  et  rel.  des  Grecs.  Groen.  1833-48.  8  Th. ;  Hegel,  Phil, 
d.  Eel.  Brl.  188a  vol.  2.  p.  14Sss.  Phil.  d.  Gesch.  Brl.  183T.  p.  232ss. ;  P.  F.  Stuhr,  die  Eel.  Systeme 
d.  Hellenen  in  ihrer  gesch.  Entw.  Brl.  1S3S ;  if.  IF.  H'ffter,  d.  Rel.  d.  Griechen  u.  Romer,  Brandeub. 
1S45.  [  IK  Smith,  Diet,  of  Gr.  &  Rom.  Myth.  Lond.  1S44-49.  3  vols.  S.  T.  Dicight,  Gr.  &  Rom.  Myth. 
New  York.  18-49.  12]  ;—Ber.j.  Constant,  du  Polytheisms'  romain.  Par.  1S33.  2  Th. :  Hurtling,  d.  Rel.  d. 
Romer.  Erl.  1S36.  2  vols. ;  Ch.  Wah,  de  Tel.  Rom.  antiquiss.  Tub.  1845.  4.  P.  l.—  Tholuck,  ii.  d.  Wesen 
u.  sittL  Einfl.  L  Heidenth.  (Neandor's  Denkwiirdigk,  vol.  L  modified  in  the  2d  ed.)  [A.  Tlioluck. 
Nature  &  M  >rwl  Intl.  of  Heathenism,  transl.  by  R.  Emerson,  in  Biblical  Rep.  for  1882.  and  in  Clarke's 
Bibl.  Cab.  vol.  28.  Edinb.  1841]  ;  Im.  Kitzsch,  Q.  d.  Religionsbegr.  d.  Alten.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1S28. 
vol.  I.  II.  3s.)  ;— F.  Jacobs,  u.  d.  Erziehung  d.  Hellenen  z.  Sittlichk.  (Verm.  Schrr.  Lpz.  1S29.  P.  III.) 
Heidenth.  u.  Christenth.  (Lpz.  1S3T.  Th.  VI.)  ;  K.  Gruneisen,  u.  d.  Sittliche  d.  bild.  Kunst  b.  d 
Griech.  Lpz.  1833.  (Illg.  Zeitschr.  vol.  III.  st.  2.)  [J.  St.  John,  Mauners,  Custt  Arts,  &c.  of  Anc.  Gr. 
Lond.  1842.  3  vols.  8;  H.  Hase,  Publ.  &  Priv.  Life  of  the  An.  Greeks,  transl.  from  Germ.  Lond.  1836. 
8 ;  W.  A.  Becker,  Gallus,  or  Rom.  Scenes  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  Must  the  manners  and  custt.  of 
the  Romans,  transl.  from  the  Germ,  by  F.  Metcalfe.  Lond.  1844.  8.  On  the  State  of  Man  before  Chris- 
tianity. Lond.  1848. 12.] 

§  15.    Popular  Life  among  the  Greeks. 

The  original  civilization  which  had  prevailed  in  some  portions  of  the 
East  had  finally  become  torpid  within  limits  immutably  fixed  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  caste  and  despotism.  But  under  the  delightful  sky  of  beau- 
tiful Greece,  the  purely  earthly  life  of  man,  in  the  midst  of  efforts  to  attain 
social  freedom,  and  triumphant  struggles  against  the  monarch  of  the  Eastern 
world  (after  490,  b.  a),  became  developed  in  its  fairest  natural  perfection. 
Borne  on  by  youthful  energies  and  a  noble  spirit  of  refinement,  directed  by 
a  clear  understanding  and  a  wise  moderation,  it  received  still  higher  lustre 
and  distinctness  from  a  state  of  art  which  gave  utterance  to  what  is  beyond 
expression,  and  proclaimed  the  reconciliation  of  the  spirit  with  outward  na- 
ture. Even  when  it  presented  nature  in  its  utmost  nakedness,  it  preserved  a 
chaste  moderation,  and  when  it  portrayed  the  darker  aspects  of  our  earthly 
existence,  it  always  made  liberty  and  beauty  triumphant.  Grecian  manners 
and  science  were  carried  by  travelling  expeditions  and  colonies  to  the  shores 
of  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  Southern  Italy,  and  finally,  by  means  of  Alexan- 
der's conquests  (after  334),  Grecian  civilization  became  established  over  all 
the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

§10.     Limits  <>/  Grecian  Refinement. 

Man  was  regarded  only  as  a  citizen,  and  all  virtues  had  relation  to  the 
glory  of  his  native  land.  The  free  action  of  the  citizen  was  founded  upon 
an  order  of  slaves.  A  part  of  the  women  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
.imits  of  domestic  life,  and  another  purchased  a  participation  in  manly  plea 
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sures  and  more  attractive  refinements,  -with  a  proportionate  loss  of  womanly 
dignity  and  domestic  happiness.  The  political  power  of  the  several  States 
•was  developed  and  consumed  in  factious  contests  and  civil  wars.  Even  in 
the  brightest  days  of  Greece,  civilization  had  to  contend  with  remnants  of 
ancient  barbarism  and  its  bloody  crimes. 

§  17.  The  Religion  of  the  Greeks. 
The  celestial  world,  in  which  the  Greeks  believed,  was  only  an  ideal 
transcript  of  their  ordinary  life,  embellished  by  the  hand  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  art.  Even  the  fanciful  relation  of  sex,  which  they  ascribed  to  theii 
deities,  though  borrowed  from  oriental  allegories,  was  so  modified  by  the 
poetic  imaginations  of  the  Greeks,  as  only  to  reflect  and  justify,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, the  playful  spirit  of  the  people.  This,  however,  exerted  no  very  cor- 
rupting influence  upon  a  people  whose  matrimonial  life  was  guarded  by  usages 
and  laws,  and  whose  vigorous  energies  were  controlled  by  the  gymnasium, 
and  a  predominant  taste  fur  the  beautiful.  But  every  thing  great  or  beauti- 
ful in  common  life,  was  adorned  and  consecrated  by  some  connection  with 
the  gods  of  their  country.  It  was  for  this  reason  that,  although  the  people 
were  sincerely  attached  to  their  deities,  and  their  religious  services  were  joy- 
ous festivals  embellished  with  all  that  art  could  contribute,  they  could  enjoy 
the  keen  wit  of  the  poet  when  he  ridiculed  the  weaknesses  of  the  gods,  no 
less  than  when  he  laughed  at  those  of  the  sovereign  people  of  Athens.  The 
religion  of  the  Hellenes  was  necessarily  a  deification  not  so  much  of  nature 
in  its  mysterious  depths,  as  of  the  spirit  in  its  various  manifestations. 
The  real  Deity  revealed  to  them  was  beauty.  The  piety  best  conformed  to 
the  national  character  was  so  far  from  rising  above  the  earth,  that  it  never 
went  even  beyond  their  native  land.  The  mysteries  could  of  course  transmit 
no  doctrine  of  religion  inconsistent  with  this  spirit  of  the  popular  faith. 
They  were  simply  celebrations  of  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  gods.  They 
served  not  only  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  old  and  fallen  deities  of  na- 
ture, but  to  create  a  presentiment  of  a  supreme  Deity,  who,  at  some  future 
period,  would  extend  his  sovereignty  over  the  universe.  The  point  at  which 
the  Hellenic  theology,  found  its  termination  and  constructed  an  altar  to  the 
Unknown  God,  was  where  it  submitted  to  an  absolute  necessity,  ruling  over 
gods  and  men. 

§  18.  Relation  of  Philosophy  to  the  Popular  Religion. 
Socrates  (469-399)  brought  back  Philosophy  from  its  attempts  to  ex- 
plain the  universe  by  ingenious  fancies,  to  its  appropriate  Grecian  object, 
Avhich  was,  to  render  the  mind  conscious  of  its  nature,  and  thus  to  become 
the  supreme  rule  of  life  for  a  freeborn  man.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  was 
aware  that  as  a  citizen  of  a  moral  community  he  was  liable  to  come  into 
conflict  with  Athenian  usages.  Erom  the  position  which  he  had  attained, 
Plato  (428-348)  and  Aristotle  (384-322)  sought  to  discover  the  ultimate  prin- 
ciple of  all  knowledge  and  being.  Both  recognized  a  spiritual  and  indepen- 
dent author  of  the  universe,  and  both  appreciated  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  life.     Aristotle,  commencing  with  sensible  pheno 
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snena,  and  proceeding  by  successive  steps  of  reasoning  to  general  laws,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  healthy  intellectual  educa- 
tion among  the  Greeks.  If  Plato,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  matter  as  well  as 
the  form  of  his  speculations,  shows  that  the  highest  point  of  Grecian  life  con- 
sisted in  adorning  the  present  existence  by  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  on 
the  other,  he  far  transcends  this,  and  stands  like  a  prophet,  incomprehensible 
by  his  own  age,  on  account  of  bis  earnest  consciousness  of  sinfulness,  and 
his  absolute  exaltation  of  the  eternal  above  the  temporal.*  Those  who  un- 
dertook the  further  development  of  Philosophy,  attached  themselves  once 
more  to  the  purely  practical  tendency  of  Socrates,  and  to  the  various  parties 
already  springing  up  among  his  disciples.  They,  however,  seized  upon  only 
disconnected  elements  of  Grecian  life.  Epicurus  (342-271)  laid  hold  of 
pleasure  alone,  to  which  virtue  was  subservient  as  a  necessary  means,  and 
Zeno,  his  contemporary,  selected  power,  with  which  virtue  is  herself  satisfied. 
The  former  regarded  the  universe  as  the  sport  of  chance,  and  the  latter  be- 
lieved it  animated  by  a  divine  omnipresent  soul.  In  opposition  to  the  views 
of  these  teachers,  and  especially  to  those  of  Plato,  there  arose  in  the  midst 
of  the  Academy  itself,  a  party  under  Arcesilaus  (316-241)  and  Cameades  (214- 
129),  which  advocated  a  system  of  overwrought  logic,  teaching  that  man  was 
never  designed  to  know  the  truth  with  certainty,  and  that  consequently  his 
only  peace  was  to  be  found  in  dealing  with  probabilities,  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  universal  uncertainty.  Philosophy,  in  all  its  forms,  had  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  Polytheism.  The  Socratic  school,  however,  regarded  the 
popular  faith  as  a  mode  of  conceiving  truth  indispensable  to  a  people  bound 
in  the  fetters  of  sensuality.  Its  disciples  therefore,  without  hesitation, 
adopted  the  usages  and  modes  of  expression  prevalent  around  them.  The 
way  in  which  Epicurus  maintained  the  existence  of  the  gods  was  in  fact  an 
adroit  denial  of  it,  but,  satisfied  with  having  freed  his  followers  from  all  fear 
of  the  gods,  he  was  wise  enough  to  warn  them  of  the  danger  of  contending 
with  public  opinion.  Stoical  Pantheism  allowed  that  the  deities  existed 
merely  as  names  and  allegories  for  the  various  manifestations  of  the  universal 
life,  but  the  deportment  of  the  sages  toward  them  was  proud  and  independent. 
The  later  Academy  maintained  that  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
gods  was  equally  probable,  and  its  adherents  thought  it  safest  to  honor  them 
with  the  ordinary  forms  of  worship.  While  therefore  Philosophy  was  not 
directly  hostile  to  the  idolatry  which  had  prevailed  from  ancient  times,  the 
educated  portion  of  the  nation  were  elevated  by  it  above  the  popular  faith. 

§  19.     Rome  as  a  Republic. 

The  Roman  people  had  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  violence,  they  had  been 
kept  together  by  a  rigid  discipline,  and  they  had  to  attain  maturity  in  tlm 
battle-field,  contending  first  for  their  existence,  and  then  for  their  greatness. 
A.t  an  early  period,  the  opinion  began  to  prevail,  and  soon  became  a  predomv- 
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nant  popular  sentiment,  that  they  were  destined  to  attain  universal  dominion 
All  the  virtues  which  constitute  the  true  hasis  of  civil  and  domestic  pros- 
perity were  practised  with  simplicity  and  purity.  But  the  keen  enjoyment 
of  life,  natural  to  youth,  hecame  passionate  only  in  individual  instances,  for 
we  find  among  them  no  general  refinement,  or  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts. 
Religion  was  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  its  sacred  rites 
were  for  a  long  time  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians.  Its  serious  cere- 
monies pervaded  every  relation,  both  of  the  family  and  the  State.  While, 
therefore,  it  was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  society,  it  was  in  reality  only  a 
respectful  reverence  for  a  superior  power,  recognized  in  the  highest  degree  by 
the  boldest  and  mightiest  minds. 

§  20.  Decline  of  Greece. 
During  the  strifes  of  contending  factions,  political  power  had  become 
despotic,  in  the  hands  sometimes  of  the  nobles,  and  sometimes  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  consequence  was  that  Greece  was  distracted  by  internal  divisions, 
and  became  subject,  first  to  the  Macedonians,  and  then,  with  these  masters, 
(14G)  to  the  Romans.  The  virtues  of  the  people,  which  had  been  founded 
upon  their  relation  to  their  native  country,  could  not,  of  course,  survive  the 
loss  of  their  independence.  The  individuality  of  character,  which  had  be- 
fore so  nobly  distinguished  them,  now  degenerated  into  selfishness ;  art  be- 
came subservient  to  the  grossest  sensuality,  and  it  now  became  evident,  in 
the  midst  of  public  misfortunes,  that  a  life  consumed  in  the  mere  embellish- 
ment of  an  earthly  existence  must  be  totally  unsatisfactory.  Yet  so  abundant 
was  the  inheritance  of  art  and  science  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors, that  their  private  life  Avas  for  a  long  time  enriched  by  its  stores,  and 
Greece  gave  laws  to  its  conquerors. 

§  21.     Elevation  and  Decline  of  Rome. 

When  Augustus,  in  his  testament,  advised  the  Roman  people  never  to 
surpass  the  limits  which  nature  had  assigned  to  them,  as  the  permanent  bul- 
warks of  the  Empire,  all  nations  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
had  already  submitted  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  power,  and  all  nationali- 
ties had  been  broken  up  by  the  stern  unity  of  the  Empire.  As  the  Romans 
had  conquered  the  civilized  world,  they  now  resolved  to  participate  in  its  ad- 
vantages, by  enjoying  not  only  its  coarse  sensual  pleasures,  but  its  intellectual 
treasures.  But  Grecian  civilization  was  so  far  in  advance  of  them,  that  it 
could  not  be  conquered  without  calling  forth  creative  powers  in  the  con- 
querors. By  the  subjugation  and  government  of  so  many  provinces,  such  an 
inequality  in  power  and  possessions  was  introduced,  that  universal  freedom 
was  no  longer  tolerable,  and  the  popular  character  became  so  degraded,  that 
in  spite  of  republican  forms,  no  one  thought  of  combining  public  freedom 
with  the  monarchy.  The  will  of  the  prince  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  su- 
preme law,  but  the  supreme  power  was  actually  in  the  army.  Accordingly, 
the  successors  of  Augustus,  while  they  knew  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
world,  knew  quite  as  well  that  they  could  never  call  one  day  their  own. 
They  therefore  either  suipilied  themselves  in  the  wildest  enjoyment  ot  the 
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present  moment,  or  sought  safety  in  a  reign  of  terror.  The  wretchedness  of 
the  Roman  populace,  and  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  provinces,  were  in 
desperate  and  frightful  contrast  with  an  affluence  which  strove  with  shame- 
less ingenuity  to  wrest  from  nature  more  enjoyment  than  she  was  ahle  to 
give  or  endure.  And  yet  for  centuries  after  the  old  Roman  virtues  had  been 
lost,  there  remained  a  noble  national  spirit,  the  valor  of  the  legions,  and  in 
private  life,  the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

§  22.     Decline  of  the  Popular  Religion. 

The  Greek  religion  was  adapted  only  to  such  as  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
prosperity.  To  those  who  were  struggling  with  misfortune,  it  offered  neither 
consolation  nor  strength,  and  the  gods  themselves  had  apparently  deserted 
the  cities  from  which  they  were  now  invited  by  the  conquerors.  The  deifi- 
cation of  Roman  despots  threw  scandal  on  the  gods,  and  revealed  the  secret 
of  their  origin.  The  explanation  of  the  Greek  myths  undermined  also  the 
veneration  which  had  before  been  felt  for  Roman  ceremonies.*  Philosophy 
no  longer  hesitated  to  mock  a  religious  worship  already  abandoned  by  its 
deities.  The  Roman  statesmen,  it  is  true,  thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
religion  of  whose  nullity  they  were  persuaded,  because  it  seemed  to  be  the 
very  foundation  of  their  State.  "When,  however,  a  people  are  governed  by  a 
falsehood,  the  fact  cannot  long  be  concealed  from  them.  The  human  mind, 
ordinarily  dissatisfied  with  infidelity,  and  especially  impatient  with  it  in 
seasons  of  peculiar  difficulty,  now  sought  for  the  peace  it  had  lost  in  all 
kinds  of  barbarous,  forms  of  worship.  In  the  midst,  too,  of  those  frequent 
changes  of  fortune  to  which  despotic  governments  are  subject,  it  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  knowledge  and  a  control  of  the  dark  future,  by  means  of 
magical  arts.  Unbelief  and  superstition  were  thus  boldly  and  distinctly  ar- 
rayed by  the  side  of  each  other.  "When  the  peculiar  spirit  of  each  nation 
had  been  destroyed,  a  popular  religion  could  no  longer  be  generally  upheld, 
and  the  gods  were  all  united  in  the  Roman  Pantheon.  Philosophy,  however, 
had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  found  a  new  religion. 

II.    Judaism. 

Fiav.  Jbaephi  Opp.  ed.  Hoverkamp,  Amst  172(5.  2  Th.  f. ;  Small  ed.  by  Obertlnir,  Wfirtzb.  1789a 
8  Tli.  and  in  the  1  Abth.  of  the  Bibl.  sacra.  Lps.  182688.  5  Th.  [Transl.  into  Encr.  by  IF.  WMxton,  A 
ed.  by  IT.  S'rhhing.  8vo.  Lond.  1S41.  and  a  new  Transl.  by  It.  Trail,  with  notes,  Essays,  &o.  and 
ed.  by  I.  Taylor,  Lond.  &  New  York.  1847.]  F.  C.  Meier,  Judatca  s.  reternm  Bert  profanorum  do 
reb.  jnd.  fragmm.  Jon.  1882;  Vltringa,  de  Bynngoga  vet.  (Franeq.  1696.)  Leneop.  1726.  1 :  [Yltrlngs'i 
Synag.  &  the  Church,  transl  by  Bernard,  Svo.  Lond.]  J.  D.  Miehaelie,  moa  Reoht.  Frkf.  1775ss. 
6  Th.  [Transl.  Into  Ensr.  by  A.  Smit'i,  4  vnls.  8m  Lond.  1814];  ./  ,r.  Beta,  Gesoh.  d.  Israel,  Zi\r. 
766s&  12  Th.;  De  Wette,  Lebrb  d.  hebr.  ArcbfioL  nebst  Grnndr.  d.  hebr.  Geech.  Lps.  (isu.)  1830; 
./  .'/.  Jo  t,  illg  Qesch.  ii.  i-r.  Brl  18  12,  -  vi.:-. ;  \J6ata  Hist  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Maocabeos  to  the 
present  day,  transl.  from  Germ,  by  J.  II.  Hopkins,  1843.  (Jew  Fork;]  II.  I'1",  Vorles.  Q.  d.  Gesoh,  d. 
Jnd.  Btaats.  BrL  1828.  retracts  I  In  his  Lebrb.  d.  Universalgescb.  ed,  2.  vol.  I.  p.  668ss.  oorop.  Btad.  u. 
Krit.  188ft  vol.  I.  p,  137ss.;  Bertheau,zat  Gesoh.  d.  1st.  G6tt  1842;  //.  Etoald,  Gesoh.  d.  Yolkea 
^srael  b.  Christus.  Gott  1SS '•--.  8  vols.;  J".  Salvador,  lii-t  des  [netltntlons  de  Molse  et  do  penple 
■.  br.  Par.  1628.  3  vols.    [Tills  work  «a<  answered  by  .'/.  Dwpin,  the  elder,  In  "Jesus  devant  Calpha 

*  L.  Krahner  Cruiidlinien  z.  GeBcb.  d.  Verfalle  d.  i.  in.  Slnatsrel.  Hal.  1S37.  4. 
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et  Pilate,"  Par.  1823.  8] ;  GramVerg,  krit  Gesch.  d.  R.  Ideen  d.  A.  T.  Brl.  1829s.  2  Tli. :  Vutkt,  A 
Pel.  .1.  A.  T.  Brl  188S.  1  Th  ;  8. 1.  Steinheim,  d.  Offenb.  n.  d.  Lehrbegr.  d.  Synag.  Frkf.  1335.  1  vol. 
A.  F.  Gfrbrer,  d.  Jahrb.  des  Ileiles.  Stuttg.  183S.  2  MMt.—Kuohel,  d.  Propbetlsmna  d.  Ilebr.  BresL 
1837.  2  vols. ;  Koxter,  die  Proph.  d.  A.  u.  N.  T.  Lps.  1833 ;  [//.  IT.  Jfilman^  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  from 
the  15.  f.i'  Cbrist  to  tho  AboL  of  Paganism  in  the  Rom.  Emp.  with  notes  by  Murdock.  3  vols.  New 
York.  1^31 ;  J.  Bnmiage,  Hist  of  the  Jews  from  Jesus  Christ  to  tho  pr.  time,  being  a  cont  of  Jose- 
pbua,  transl.  by  T.  Taylor,  Lond.  "i"08.  f. ;  D.  Stiauss,  Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  A  Pictura 
of  .Judaism  in  the  Cent  before  Christ,  transl.  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  1824  2  vols.  8.] 

§  23.     The  Heligious  Life  of  the  People. 

Jehovah  "was  worshipped  as  the  only  living  and  Most  JJigh  God.     His 
government,  hy  agents,  in  direct  communication  with  himself,  collectively 
called  the  Theocracy,  was  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  authority.    By  his 
law  the  spirit  was  wrested  from  its  hold  upon  the  natural  world,  and  his 
people  were  separated  from  all  other  nations.    "When  the  popular  life  had 
attained  full  maturity  during  the  period  between  Samuel  and  the  Exile  [1156- 
588,  B.  C),  a  flourishing  kind  of  sacred  poetry,  with  no  great  refinement  of 
art,  became  developed,  and  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  though 
rude,  were  generally  strict.     The  people,  however,  were  always  inclined  to 
apostatize  and  adopt  the  sensual  and  idolatrous  worship  of  nature,  prevalent 
among  the  neighboring  nations.     The  state,  distracted  by  the  struggle  of 
the  hierarchy  with  the  monarchy,  became  divided  (after  975)  into  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  at  last  fell  a  prey  to  foreign  enemies.    It  was 
not  until  after  the  Exile,  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  corresponded  with  that 
of  their  law,  and  then  the  benefits  of  such  a  result,  and  the  complete  execu- 
tion of  their  political  system,  were  limited  by  the  dominion  of  the  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  who,  without  intermission,  succeeded  one  an- 
other.   A  similar  religious  improvement  was  founded  upon  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, the  type  and  mirror  of  the  popular  life.    In  the  midst  of  the  calamities 
of  the  Exile,  a  stronger  faith  in  a  future  state  of  existence  was  awakened,  in 
connection  with  the  explanation  of  moral  evil  by  demoniac  agency.    But  a 
natural  result  of  the  importance  which  the  hierarchy  consequently  gave  to 
the  outward  ritual  of  the  law,  was  soon  experienced  in  the  extreme  valuation 
of  these  observances,  without  reference  to  their  spiritual  import.     The  origi- 
nal contradiction  involved  in  the  idea  they  generally  entertained  of  a  God, 
who  was  the  sole  Lord  of  the  Universe,  and  yet  revealed  himself  as  the  God 
of  only  a  single  nation,  became  increasingly  prominent,  as  the  world  became 
more  generally  known.     Their  belief  also  in  the  exclusive  partiality  of  God 
for  themselves  as  a  people,  in  connection  with  the  continual  oppression  they 
experienced  from  their  foreign  masters,  produced  a  bitter  feeling  toward 
every  thing  foreign,  and  a  hatred  of  the  whole  human  race.     It  was  during 
this  decline,  and  as  the  precise  result  of  it,  that  the  predominant  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  nation  was  formed.    Its  fundamental  element  was  an  obstinate 
nationality,  and  a  bold  determination  to  sacrifice  every  thing  for  its  preserva- 
tion.    This,  in  connection  with  their  internal  dissensions  and  moral  debase- 
ment, could  lead  to  nothing  but  a  tragical  result,  when  opposed  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Romans.     But  a  series  of  prophets  had  at  one  time 
been  produced  by  the  Theocracy,  in  connection  with  a  spiritual  tendency 
umong  the  people,  which  had  taught  thom  to  solve  all  the  contradictions  of 
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ilie  present  time,  by  believing  contemplations  of  the  future.  These  Messianic 
prophecies  therefore  lived  on  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  consoling,  but  at  the 
same  time  ensnaring  them  with  the  strong  expectation  that  Judaism  was  des- 
tined to  become  universal 

§  24.     The  dispersed  Jews  (ev  8ia<rnopa). 

Remand,  Gesch.  d.  Ausbreit  d.  Jndenth.  v.  Cyrus  bis  a.  d.  Unterg.  d.  jud.  Staats.  Lpz.  1789 ;  Groot, 
de  migrationibus  Hebrr.  extra  patiiam  ante  Iiieras.  a  Bom.  deletam.  Gron.  1S17.  4;  Levyssohn,  de 
Judaeorum  sub  Caesaribus  conditione  et  de  legibus  eos  spectantibus.  Lugd.  182S.  4. 

According  to  the  laws  of  war  then  prevalent,  Jewish  colonies  were  trans- 
ferred to  other  lands,  in  the  train  of  the  various  conquerors  of  Palestine. 
Individual  Jews  also  wandered  into  the  same  countries,  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
In  the  time  of  Christ,  therefore,  Jewish  communities,  sub  ect  to  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
With  their  characteristic  shrewdness,  and  their  indefatigable  industry,  they 
had  acquired  wealth  by  commerce,  and  by  wealth,  independence  and  privi- 
leges. They  lived  according  to  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  paid  homage  to 
the  hierarchy  at  Jerusalem,  as  their  highest  human  authority.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  temple  tribute  (8l8paxpn),  their  offerings,  and  their  pilgrim- 
ages, immense  wealth  flowed  into  Jerusalem  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  became  an  instrument  of  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and 
a  temptation  to  Roman  rapacity  and  corruption. 

§  25.     Hellenism. 

C.  G.  L.  Grossman?!,  Quaestt  Philoneae.  I.  De  Theologiae  Pbil.  fontibus  et  auetorit.  II.  De 
\6ya>  Pbil.  Lps.  1S29;  Gfrorer,  Pliilo  u.  d.  ales.  Tbeosopbie,  o.  v.  Einfl.  d.  jud.  agypt  Scliule  a.  d. 
N.  T.  Stuttg.  1831.  2  Abth.  (new  title,  1S85);  A.  F.  Dahne,  gesch.  Darst.  d.  jud.  alex.  Rel.  Phil. 
Hal.  1S37.  2  Abth.  comp,  Baur,  In  d.  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  KritU:  1S35.  p.  737-92 ;  J.  C.  L,  Georgii,  u.  d. 
nenesten  Gegens.  in  Auffiiss.  d.  Alex.  Eel.  Phil.  (Illgens  Zeitschr.  1839.  H.  3.  4) ;  [J.  Bryant,  Seutt 
of  Phil.  Jud.  on  the  Word  of  God.  Camb.  1797.  8]. 

Although  the  Jews  who  resided  in  countries  pervaded  by  Grecian  culture 
seldom  gave  up  their  national  attachments  and  spirit,  they  were  unavoidably 
much  affected  by  the  intercourse  and  science  of  those  around  them.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  Hellenism,  which,  in  Alexandria,  then  the  great  mart 
of  trade  even  in  science,  gave  birth  to  the  first  philosophy  of  revelation. 
This  has  been  transmitted  to  subsequent  times,  principally  by  the  writings  of 
Pliilo.  (a)  The  contradictory  elements  of  which  it  was  composed  were  :  an 
unconditional  faith  in  the  divine  revelation  contained  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
an  equal  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  These  conflict- 
ing principles  were  subjectively  harmonized  by  the  adoption  of  the  opinions 
that  the  Greek  philosophy  was  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  di- 
rine  mind  in  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  discovered  by  the  allegorical  method  of 
Interpretation.  Ita  fundamental  principle  was:  such  an  extreme  refinement 
a£  the  idea  of  God,  that  every  distinct  attribute  of  his  nature  disappeared, 


a)  PhitonU  Opp.  ed.  Mangey.  I.ond.  1742.  2  Th.  f.  The  great*  t  pirt  <>f  tliis  is  need  In  an  ed.  cur. 
^feiffer.  Erl.  (1785ss.)  1820.  5  Tli. ;  Small  ed.  embracing  th"  remainder,  discovered  by  .1.  Sfafo,  A 
Aucher,  in  2  Abth.  of  the  BlbL  Patrum.  Lp&  182888.  G  Th. ;  Crrtiser,  z.  Krlt.  d.  Schrr.  d.  Pliilo. 
Stud.  a.  Krit.  1881. 11.  1)'  GruHH/iKinii,  de  PblL  operant  eontlnna  serle  et  ord.  onion.  Lps.  1S41.  4 
i.  L 
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and  all  connection  between  him  and  the  world  ceased.  It  was  therefore  sup- 
posed that  certain  intermediate  beings  (Xoyor  and-Aoyoi)  proceeded  from  God — 
fanciful  creatures,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  personal  existences,  nor  yet 
mere  extensions  of  the  divine  essence.  These  gave  existence  to  Matter,  which 
was  not  divine,  but  was  formed  according  to  the  archetypes  of  their  own 
ideal  world,  and  was  animated  by  the  divine  breath.  Even  man,  so  far  at 
his  earthly  nature  is  concerned,  is  fallen  matter,  with  God  concealed  from  his 
view.  But  that  which  was  originally  divine  in  him,  must  be  liberated  by 
struggles  and  self-denials,  until  he  finds  his  true  fife  during  some  favored  mo- 
ments even  in  this  world,  in  the  blessed  contemplation  of  the  Deity.  This 
divine  philosophy  was  reduced  to  practice  by  the  Therapeutae,  who  lived  in 
separate  huts,  chiefly  in  the  Mareotis,  near  Alexandria,  abstaining  from  all 
pleasures,  cares,  and  toils  of  an  earthly  life,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  con 
templation  and  praise  of  the  divine  nature,  (h) 

§  26.     The  Three  Sects. 

Trium  scriptorum  iUnstrinm  {Drusii,  Scnligen,  Serarii)  de  tribus  Judaeorum  sectis  syntagma 
ed.  Triglandiux.  Delphis.  1703.  2  Th.  4;  P.  Beer,  Gesch.  Lehren  u.  Meinungen  aller  rel.  Secten  d. 
Jud.  Brunn.  1822s.  2  vols.;  Schneckeriburger,  die  Pharisaer,  Eel.  Philosophen  o.  Asketiker?  (Beitr. 
x.  Einl.  in's  N.  T.  Stuttg.  1832.  N.  7.)  Grossmann,  De  Philos.  Sadducaeor.  Lps.  1836.  IL  De  frag- 
mentis  Sadd.  exeg.  1837.  III.  De  statu  Sadd.  literario,  morali  et  politico.  1S3S.  4. 

The  most  distinct  forms  of  Judaism  in  Palestine,  after  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  were  represented  in  three  regularly  organized  sects.  The  Phari- 
tees,  i.  e.  the  Separated,  were  representatives  of  the  rigid  hierarchy,  and  of 
modern  Judaism  with  all  its  faults  and  virtues.  The  most  austere  portion  of 
this  sect  adhered  to  the  authority  of  Rabbi  Shammai,  and  a  milder  party  to 
that  of  Hillel.  In  the  latter  party,  a  tendency  toward  Hellenism  was  practi- 
cable, and  Gamaliel  is  said  to  have  participated  in  it.  The  Sadducees,  whose 
name  signifies  the  Righteous,  and  who  constituted  in  fact  the  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  portions  of  society,  maintained  the  older  Hebraism,  the  intellectual 
liberty  of  which,  in  a  corrupt  and  yet  speculative  period,  was  easily  perverted 
so  as  to  encourage  licentiousness  and  unbelief.  The  disputes  which  these  sects 
carried  on  with  each  other  became  sometimes  so  violent  that  the  government 
was  disturbed  on  account  of  them.  The  Essenes.  i.  e.  Healing  Ones,  or 
Saints,  were  those  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  and  in  differ- 
ent degrees  of  their  order,  according  to  the  rigidity  of  their  asceticism,  with- 
drew from  all  public  life,  to  live  in  extreme  solitude  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Their  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  known,  indicated 
some  affinity  with  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  as  it  converged  evidently  to- 
ward a  theory  of  angel  hierarchy.  Their  moral  system  and  habits  were  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Therapeutae,  although  they  adhered  more  decidedly  to  the 
Hebrew  prophecies.  Their  mode  of  life  was  communistic,  and  their  time  was 
wholly  occupied  in  prayer  and  labor.  Although  they  condemned  the  private 
possession  of  wealth,  individuals  might  possess  some  property  as  a  fief,  from 


l)  The  orig.  evidences  in  various  forms  in  Philo,  and  many  erroneous  statements  with  respect 
to  them  In  Euseblua,  H.  Ecc.  II.  17;  Bellerviann,  gesch.  Nachrichten  a.  d.  Alterthume  EL  Essfial 
u.  Therapeuten.  Brl.  1821;  J.  Sauer;  do  Essenis  et  Therapeutis,  YraL  1S29 ;  G/rorer,  Abth.  9  n. 
280ss. ;  Dd/me,  vol.  I.  p.  439ss. 
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Hie  common  stock.    They  never  visited  the  Temple,  because  bloody  sacrifices 
vere  offered  in  it,  but  they  sent  to  it  their  sacred  gifts. 

§  27.     Tlie  Samaritans. 

Besides  the  Jewish  sources  of  a  partisan  character,  consult  The  Samar.  Pentateuch,  even  in  the 
Arabic  translation,  and  John  iv.  5-42;  (SiejTert)  Ps.  d«  temp,  schismatis  ecc.  Judaeos  Inter,  et  Sa- 
nuirr.  oborti.  Regiom.  1S2S.  4.  corap.  Ease's  Lcben  Jesu.  p.  108s.  [Neander's  Life  of  Christ  p.  180ns. ; 
llenyxtenberg,  On  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  I.  p.  70ss.;  M.  Stuart,  Essay  on  Sam.  Pent.  &  Lit  in  Bib. 
Repos.  1S32.  P.  4.  p.  6S1.  &  Essays  on  the  Old  Test  Andover,  1S45.  S;  Eittos  Journal  of  Sac  Lit 
July,  1S53.  p.  29S.] 

From  its  first  establishment,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  always  character- 
ized by  a  great  laxity  of  religious  faith,  a  dislike  to  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
and  a  fondness  for  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  the  Assyrians  (722),  the  small  remnant  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  country  soon  became  nearly  amalgamated  with  the  heathen  colo- 
nists introduced  among  them.  And  yet  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  the 
fruitful  hill  country  between  Judaea  and  Galilee,  offered  to  assist  the  returning 
Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple  of  Zion.  This  proposal  being  rejected,  just 
before  Alexander's  triumphant  march  through  their  country,  they  received 
through  Hanasseh,  the  exiled  brother  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  and  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Persian  monarch,  not  only  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  permis- 
sion to  build  a  temple  to  Jehovah  on  Mount  Gerizim.  In  spite  of  all  their 
foreign  mixtures,  both  of  sentiments  and  of  blood,  the  Samaritans  were  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  ancient  Hebraism,  and  carried  out  its  moral  and  intel- 
lectual tendencies.  They  shared  in  the  political  fortunes  of  Judaea,  and  were 
animated  by  a  similar  hatred  to  the  Romans,  but  the  State  possessed  very  little 
power,  on  account  of  the  still  greater  mutual  hatred  of  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans. 

§  28.     Proselytes. 

The  contempt  which  a  people  without  refinement  in  art  or  science,  enter- 
tained for  every  thing  foreign,  was  of  course  met  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans with  a  similar  contempt,  (a)  And  yet  the  strength  of  religious  faith 
among  the  Jews,  the  worship  of  one  God,  and  the  veneration  for  the  myste- 
rious rites  and  shrines  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  were  peculiarly  imposing. 
Modern  Judaism,  too,  was  naturally  inclined  to  conquest.  Hence  from  the 
general  inclination  toward  foreign  religions,  and  from  the  dissatisfaction  fell 
with  respect  to  the  social  relations  of  the  Empire,  many,  especially  women, 
laborers,  and  slaves,  felt  attracted  by  the  hopes  held  out  to  them  by  tho 
Jews.  Some  became  proselytes  of  righteousness  to  Judaism,  and  many  re- 
nounced idolatry  by  obeying  what  were  called  the  Noachian  precepts,  and 
thus,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  milder  teachers  of  the  law,  became 
proselytes  of  tho  Gate,  i.  e.  friends  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  sinners  in  many 
of  its  hopes,  without  being  subject  to  tho  yoke  of  the  law,  without  adopting 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  tho  Jews,  and  without  expecting  justification  by 
their  external  services.     Others  pleased  or  silenced  tin  ir  consciences  by  the 


<i)  Tacit,  nut.  V.  B;  Minueii  FA  Octavius  o.  10 
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practice  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  beguiled  bt 
Tewish  conjurers,  (h) 


CHAP.  II.— THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH. 

Lud.  <  '  '  Hist  ap.  Hlnstrata,  Genev.  1684  4  c<l.  Fahriciua,  Lps.  1691  ;  J.  F.  Buddet,  Ecc 
*p.  Jen.  1729;  J.  J.  ffeaa,  Gesch.  u.  Schrr.  d.  Apostel.  ZOrch.  1TSS.  4  ed.  1820ss.  8  Th. ;  F.  L&cfcA, 
Com.  de  Ecc.  Apost  Goctt  1813.  4;  J.  G.  Planck,  Geseh.  d.  Christenth.  in  d.  Periode  sr.  Einfuhr 
ung.  Gott.  ISIS ;  Th.  II.  A.  Keander  [Hist,  of  the  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  Apostles,  Transl.  by  J.  E.  Eyland.  Phil.  1  vol.  1844] ;  F.  Ch.  Baur,  Paulus,  Stuttg.  1S45;  A 
gli , .  das  nachapost.  Zeitalt.  in  d.  Hauptmomonten  sr.  Entwickl.  Tub.  1846.  2  vols. ;  comp.  E. 
Zeller,  u.  Chr.  Urcbr.  u.  Unchr.  in  Schwegler's  Jahrb.  1844.  Juni;  (TF.  0.  Dietlein,  d.  Urchristenth. 
eine  Beleueht.  der.  v.  d.  Schule  d.  Urn.  Dr.  v.  Saur,  u.  (L  Apost  Zeita.  aufgcstellten  Vermuthungcn. 
Hal.  1S45;)  [A'.  E.  Httgeribach,  F.  C  Saur,  and  J.  P.  Lange,  have  each  published  Histories  of  the 
Primitive  and  Apostolic  Church,  in  Germ.;  G.  Benson,  Hist  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity, 
Lond.  1750.  8  vols.  4;  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  Lives  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  &c.  Bost.  1846.  12;  L. 
Coleman,  Anc.  Christianity  exemplified.  Philad.  1853.  2  vols.  8;  //.  IK  J.  Th iersc/i,  Hist  of  the 
Chr.  Church,  vol.  L  Apostolic  Age,  Transl.  by  T.  Carlyle,  Lond.  1852.] 

§  29.     The  First  Pentecost. 

I.  Act%  2.  1-41 ;  II.  Herder,  Cabe  d.  Sprachen.  Rig.  1704;  Amnion,  de  novis  Unguis.  Erl.  1808; 
Hase,  Zur  Gesch.  d.  ersten  Chr.  Pfingstf. ;  (Winer's  Zeitsehr.  f.  Wlss.  TtaeoL  1827.  H.  2;)  Bleek,  u. 
d.  Gabe  des  yXdcraais  \a\z7i>.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1S29.  vol.  II.  H.  1 ;  comp.  OUhauxen,  vol.  II.  H.  8; 
Eepl.  v.  Bleek,  1S30.  vol.  I.  II.  1.  p.  45-C4;  Olxhauten,  ibid.  p.  64-66.)  Baur,  Abh.  in  d.  Tub.  Zeit- 
sehr. f.  Theol.  1830.  H.  2;  Bdumlein,  Abh.  in  the  Studien  d.  Wurtemb.  Geistlieh.  1834.  II.  2; 
Schneekenhurger,  in  his  Beitr.  zur  Einl.  in's  N.  T.  N.  8.  Billroth  ;  [Expos,  of  the  Epp.  of  Paul  to 
the  Cor.  (in  Edinb.  Bibl.  Cabinet,  No.  21.  23)  on  1  Cor.  xiv.] ;  D.  Sclndz,  d.  Geistesgaben  d.  ersten 
Christen,  insbes.  d.  sogen.  Gabe  d.  Spr.  Bresl.  1S36;  Baur,  Krit.  Uebers.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  lS3S,p.  61Sss.) 
Seineeke,  Sprachgabe  d.  ersten  Christen.  Lpz.  1842. 

As  the  founder  of  a  new  popular  religion,  and  as  the  Messiah  and  Son  of 
God,  who  must  fulfil  all  the  longings  of  the  people,  and  the  prophecies  of  the 
Scriptures,  Jesus  had  awakened  a  spirit  which  in  independent  spirituality  was 
to  rise  above  every  thing  earthly,  unite  men  in  love,  by  regeneration,  with 
the  Father  of  all,  and  regardless  of  all  national  distinctions,  bring  them  un- 
der one  great  bond  of  brotherhood  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  few  faithful 
disciples,  on  whom  exclusively  this  Spirit  had  before  rested,  waited  in  close 
fellowship  at  Jerusalem  for  the  promised  manifestation  of  this  Spirit.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  soon  after  the  Resurrection  (about 
33),  on  the  occurrence  of  a  remarkable  natural  phenomenon,  they  felt  con- 
scious of  an  extraordinary  inspiration,  which  they  regarded  as  a  shedding 
forth  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon  their  hearts,  from  without  and  above  them 
selves.  This  internal  influence  manifested  itself  to  others  principally  by  an 
animated  and  copious  style  of  speaking — a  speaking  with  tongves,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  was  generally  regarded  as  a  decisive  evidence  that  Chris- 
tianity had  arrived  at  its  completion,  (a)  Such  phenomena  were  regarded  in 
the  primitive  Church  as  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  bestowed  without  reference  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  heart,  and  were  indeed  frequently  abused  so  as  to 
become  Subservient  to  vanity,  (b)    Such  was  the  fact  until  far  into  the  second 

6)  J  VI.  543.  Scnec.  de  superstt  (in  August,  de  Civ.  Dei.  VI.  11);  Josephi  Antiqq 

VIII.  2.  5.  XVIII  3.5. 

a)  Acts  10,  4Cs.  19,  6.  comp.  8,  15ss.     h)  1  Cor.  14. 
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century,  (c)  and  even  to  a  still  later  period,  in  seasons  and  congregations 
.n  which  powerful  excitements  prevailed.  At  this  feast  of  Pentecost,  accord- 
ing to  the  rather  ohscure  account  of  Luke,  a  discourse  was  delivered  in  seve- 
ral foreign  languages.  A  power  to  do  this,  however,  was  not  regarded  in 
the  apostolic  Church  as  the  ordinary  attendant  of  this  gracious  gift ;  we  have 
no  account  of  its  repetition,  and  it  is  of  importance  only  as  indicating  that 
Christianity  was  destined  to  hecome  universal.  But  the  great  fact  which 
then  took  place,  was  the  revelation  of  the  new  spirit,  through  which  the 
Church  was  visibly  and  publicly  to  be  established. 

§  30.     Fortune  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

The  rage  of  the  people  had  been  appeased  by  the  death  of  Jesus ;  and 
when  the  recollection  of  his  benevolent  deeds  revived,  the  feeling  began  to 
prevail  throughout  the  city,  that  they  had  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  an  innocent  man,  and  possibly  in  that  of  their  own  Messiah.  "When,  there- 
fore, his  timid  disciples  suddenly  announced  with  great  earnestness  and  con- 
fidence that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  thousands,  by  baptism,  professed 
themselves  his  disciples,  and  the  popular  favor  was  turned  toward  them. 
Alarmed  at  this,  and  divided  in  their  own  counsels  (since  many  of  the  Phari- 
sees, out  of  hatred  to  the  Sadducees,  were  willing  that  the  gospel,  which  pro- 
claimed a  resurrection,  should  prevail),  the  Sanhedrim  were  irresolute,  and 
adopted  no  efficient  measures,  while  the  apostles  were  full  of  courage,  will- 
ing to  suffer  shame  for  Christ,  and  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 
Still,  no  sooner  had  those  friendly  to  their  cause  become  connected  with 
them,  than  the  Galileans,  or  Nazareans,  became,  as  before,  a  much-hated 
sect.  A  party  zealous  for  the  law  were  allowed  to  stone  Stephen  (about  86^, 
and  Herod  Agrippa  looked  upon  it  as  a  popular  measure  to  persecute  the 
Christians.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded,  and  Peter  escaped 
the  same  fate  only  by  mysterious  aid  (44).  (a)  But  when,  on  the  sudden 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  (/')  all  Palestine  became  a  Roman  province,  the  con- 
gregation was  allowed  to  become  tranquilly  established  and  enlarged.  When 
most  of  the  disciples  fled,  on  the  persecution  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  the 
apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem.  There  stood  together  those  pillars  of  the 
Church,  roler,  James,  and  John,  even  as  late  as  near  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury. After  that,  James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  is  mentioned  as 
the  principal  leader  among  the  Christian  Jews,  although  all  authentic  ac 
counts  agree  in  ascribing  to  him  a  high  degree  of  circumspection  and  mod- 
eration even  in  his  Judaism,  (c)  To  judge  from  the  epistle  bearing  his  name, 
he  must  have  been  a  pious  and  earnest  teacher,  especially  in  his  admonitions 
in  favor  of  morality,  but  with  no  prominent  characteristics  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tianity. ('/)  By  Jewish  Christians  he  has  since  been  honored  as  a  kind  of  na- 
tional saint;  and  although  the  disciple  of  Jesus  is  not  very  prominent  in  his 
rigid  discipline,  and  in  the  remote  occasion  of  his  death,  this  was  only  to 

c)  Iren.  V.  C. 

a)  Acts  6,  8— T,  CO;  12, 1-19.    I)  Acta  12,  SOaa,  oomp.  JbupM  Anttqq.  XIX.  7,  2.    r)  Gal  2,  9 
romp.  Acta  15,  13aa    d)  Liter.  Iievk-w,  in  TheUt\  Oomm.  In  Kp.  Jac.  p.  23s?.;  F.  B.  Kern,  Char 
r  u.   (Jreprung  d    Br.  Jak.  (from  the  Tub.  Zeit-clir.)  Tub.  1S35. 
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prove  himself  more  perfectly  a  Christian  hero  when  he  was  called  actually 
to  die.  (e)  The  plain  testimony  of  history  declares,  that  the  High  Priest  Ana- 
.  a  Baddocee,  availing  himself  of  the  interregnum  which  took  place  after 
the  death  of  the  procurator  Felix,  had  James,  and  a  few  others,  stoned  tc 
death,  as  transgressors  of  the  Mosaic  law  (63).  (/) 

§  31.     Jewish  Christianity. 

/>.  rnn  Heynt,  r>s.  <le  Jixlaeo-Christianismo  ejusque  vi  et  efficacitate,  quam  exseruit  In  rem  Chr. 
Saec.  I.  Lugd  B.  182a  coinp.  §  35. 

The  dispersion  of  the  congregation  after  the  death  of  Stephen  was  the 
commencement  of  its  propagation  in  other  regions.  The  knowledge  of  Christ 
was  prohahly  carried  by  pilgrims  from  Jerusalem  into  all  parts  of  the  Eo- 
man  empire,  and  yet  hut  a  small  part  of  the  Jewish  population  actually  he- 
came  Christian.  The  principal  seat  of  Christian  Judaism  among  the  dis 
persed  portion  of  the  nation  was  at  Antioeh,  where  the  name  of  Christian 
was  first  applied  to  the  Church  by  those  who  were  not  its  members. 
The  Jewish  law  was  observed  with  the  utmost  strictness.  Christianity  was 
regarded  as  a  perfected  Judaism,  whose  hopes  were  already  in  part,  or  soon 
to  be  completely  fulfilled.  It  was  only  with  this  understanding  that  it  could 
have  gained  general  acceptance  in  Palestine.  The  Pharisees  were  inclined  to 
receive,  and  zealously  to  advocate  It,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  was  concerned  ;  and  the  Essenes  were  favorable  to  its  religious 
spirituality.  The  assertion,  that  a  Jewish  Christianity  of  an  Essene  com- 
plexion sprung  up  at  an  early  period,  by  an  accession  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Essenes  to  the  Church,  is  rendered  probable  by  partial  affinities  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  and  certain  by  witnesses  after  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century.  But  as  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  principally  in  public  assem- 
blies, and  as  conversions  from  a  community  so  rigidly  secluded  must  have 
been  extremely  difficult,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  an  accession  could 
have  taken  place  in  any  large  numbers,  till  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Essene 
settlements,  and  the  desolation  of  the  Jewish  country.  Besides,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Christianity,  in  its  earliest  form,  possessed  any  prominent  traits 
of  an  Essene  character.  As  it  was  believed  to  be  intended  for  all  men,  those 
who  looked  upon  it  through  an  old  Hebrew  medium,  must  have  regarded  the 
reception  of  the  law  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  process.  According  to  Luke's 
account  (Acts  x.  11-18),  Peter  could  be  induced  to  baptize  a  proselyte  of  the 
gate,  and  could  justify  himself  for  the  act  before  his  brethren,  in  no  other 
way  than  by  the  assurance  of  a  divine  revelation.  But  as  the  Church  could 
not  at  that  time  conveniently  separate  its  blessings,  the  more  rigid  Jewish 
Christians  demanded  that  baptized  proselytes  should  afterwards  be  circum- 
cised. 

§  32.     Samaritan  Christians  and  Sects. 

The  first  decisive  instance  in  which  Christianity  broke  over  the  pro- 
per limits  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  that  in  which  the  gospel  was  car- 
ried to  Samaria.     The  seed  which  Jesus,  regardless  of  the  popular  hatred, 

e)  Emeb.  II.  ecc  II.  1.  28.    f)  Josephi,  Antiqq.  XX.  9,  1. 
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had  sown  in  Sychem,  was  harvested  by  the  apostles,  (a)  The  Samaritans, 
however,  were  at  that  time  too  much  taken  np  with  the  claims  of  certain 
founders  of  new  religions  in  their  own  midst,  strange  phantoms  of  the  truth, 
to  be  much  interested  in  a  Messiah  from  Judea.  Dositheus,  professing  to  be 
the  prophet  promised  in  the  likeness  of  Moses  (Deut.  18,  18),  had  appeared 
among  them  with  a  severe  exaggeration  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  had 
finally  starved  himself  in  a  cave.  (I)  Simon  Magus  obtained  many  adherents 
in  Samaria,  and  perhaps  also  some  in  Rome.  According  to  his  own  assertion, 
or  at  least  that  of  his  followers,  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  which 
had  created  the  world,  to  deliver  the  soul  of  the  world,  in  bondage  to  the 
earthly  powers,  by  whom  it  had  been  confined  in  a  woman,  and  at  that  time 
in  his  own  wife,  Helena.  "With  the  deliverance  of  this  world-soul,  all  be- 
lievers were  also  to  be  released  from  their  imprisonment.  He  was,  however, 
anxious  to  purchase  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  apostles,  and  trembled  before 
their  malediction,  (c)  In  some  accounts,  he  appears  degraded  to  a  mere  pan- 
der to  lewdness,  (<7)  and  in  popular  traditions  he  became  the  representative  of  all 
magical  arts  and  their  fortunes  during  his  day,  in  contrast  with  the  triumph- 
ant simplicity  of  pious  faith,  (V)  Menander  also  aspired  to  the  honor  of  be- 
ing a  Messiah,  and  a  divine  incarnation,  with  power  to  make  his  followers 
immortal.  (/)  The  influence  of  each  of  these  three  impostors  was  continued 
through  some  minor  sects  until  some  time  in  the  sixth  century.  They  were 
often  confounded,  by  those  who  were  not  well  informed  on  the  subject,  with 
the  followers  of  Christ ;  and  perhaps  some  of  them,  like  Simon  himself,  at 
one  time,  from  worldly  policy,  may  have  passed  themselves  off  as  such.  It 
is  possible,  too,  that  they  may  sometimes  have  really  claimed  to  be  Chris- 
tians, in  accordance  with  a  doctrine  by  which  all  religions  were  mingled  to- 
gether, and  the  same  God  was  said  to  have  revealed  himself  to  the  Samari- 
tans as  the  Father,  to  the  Jews  as  the  Son,  and  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  Spirit. 

§  33.     Paul. 

J.  Pearson,  Annales  Paul.  Hal.  171S.  [Lond.  1GS3.  4.  transl.  into  Eng.  by  Williams,  Cambr. 
182G.  12.]  IK  Paleij,  Horae  PauL  or  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptural  Hist  of  Paul  evinced.  [With  a 
suppl.  by  E.  Biley.  Lond.  1S40.  Illustrated  by  Tate.  Lond.  1S37.  Publ.  in  New  York.  1S43.  In 
works.  Cambr.  (Mass.)  1330.]  J.  T.  Hemsen,  der  Ap.  P.  Gott  1830;  K.  Schrdder,  der  Ap.  P.  Lpz. 
183088.  5  vols.;  Tholuck,  Lebcnsumstunde,  Character  u.  Sprache  d.  P.;  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1835.  H.  2. 
and  Verm.  Schrr.  vol.  II.  p.  2"2ss.)  [Life  and  Char,  of  Paul,  transl.  from  the  Germ,  of  A.  Tho- 
luck; and  publ.  in  the  Edinb.  Bibl.  Cabinet,  vol.  28.]  H.  A.  Schott,  Erortr.  einiger  Chronol.  Punkte 
in  d.  Lebensgesch.  d.  P.  Jena.  1832;  J.  F.  Warm,  u.  d.  Zeitbest.  im  Leben  d.  P. ;  (Tub.  Zeitschr.  f. 
Theol.  1833.  II.  1);— L.  Unteri,  Entw.  d.  P.  Lehrbegr.  Zur.  IS24.  ed.  5.  1S34.  A.  F.  Dahne,  Entw. 
d.  P.  Lehrbegr.  IIul.  1S35;— Suur,  Paulus  (p.  24.) 

The  development  of  Christianity  as  a  spiritual  religion  for  the  whole 
world,  was  accomplished  principally  by  the  agency  of  Saul,  called  after  tho 
Roman  form  Paul.  The  idea  of  its  liberation  from  Judaism  did  not,  indeed, 
originate  with  him,  for  certain  Hellenists  from  Cyprus  had  before  preached 

a)  Act*  8,  .VI 7 J  John  4,  85-88.  I)  Oria.  de  princ.  IV,  17.  (vol.  I.  p.  178)  in  Jo.  tola  la  (vol  IV 
p.  237);  BjpipTum.  Opp.,  vol.  I.  p.  30.  c)  Acta  8,  9-24;  Justin.  Ap..].  I.  c.  26,  66;  Tryph.  o.  ISO 
(Siinonl  Deo  ~  in.  I...  Bemonl  Banco  Deo  Fidlo;)  Iren.  I.  90.  Extracts  from  both  Euub.  II.  (.v.  H 
18.  Epiph.  Hut.  2L  <0  JoterpM,  Anttqq.  XX,  7.  2.  e)  Arndb.  II,  12;  (Moment,  HomiL  II,  29n. 
BeOOgnltt  I,  72.  II,  7ss.;  comp.  Taruum  Jeruthaleiui,  n>\  Num.  31,  S;  Surlon.  Vila  Ntmn.  c,  12 
/)  Juxtiui,  Ap..l.  I  a  26;  Epiph.  Haer.  22. 
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the  gospel  to  the  Greeks  in  Antioch,  («)  and  Stephen  did  not  deny  the  charge, 
that  Jesus  had  come  to  destroy  the  temple,  and  to  change  the  ceremonial 
law.  (//)  But  it  was  reserved  for  Paul  successfully  to  justify  and  triumph- 
antly to  carry  out  this  idea.  He  helonged  to  the  trihe  of  Benjamin,  was  a 
Roman  citizen  born  ar  Tarsus  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  had  been  educated  for  a 
learned  Pharisee  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  by  occupa- 
tion a  tentmaker.  The  traces  of  a  Greek  education,  which  his  writings 
sometimes  exhibit,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
educated,  or  to  his  subsequent  pursuits  and  associations.  With  a  character 
not  only  great  but  exalted,  able  and  energetic  in  worldly  things,  though  full 
of  longings  after  those  which  are  heavenly,  he  placed  himself,  in  defence  of 
the  law  of  his  fathers,  at  the  head  of  those  who  persecuted  the  followers  of 
Christ.  Stephen  fell  before  his  eyes,  and  Gamaliel  warned  the  rulers  that 
they  should  not  contend  against  God.  But  while  journeying  to  Damascus,  to 
persecute  those  Christians  whom  he  might  find  there  (probably  3G),  he  and 
his  companions  were  suddenly  struck  to  the  earth  by  fire  from  heaven. 
Christ  now  revealed  himself  to  his  spirit  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  he 
could  no  longer  resist  the  mighty  power  of  truth,  (r)  His  rich  natural  en- 
dowments were  now  illuminated  by  the  gracious  influences  of  the  LToly 
Spirit,  his  former  self  was  cast  ofF,  and  Christ  alone  lived  within  him.  After 
a  residence  of  three  years  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  he  fled  from  the  latter 
city  to  Jerusalem  (39),  that  he  might  form  an  acquaintance  with  Peter.  He 
was  soon  after  invited  by  Barnabas  from  Tarsus,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
gospel  at  Antioch.  "When  both  had  conveyed  provisions  from  that  congrega- 
tion to  Jerusalem,  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  there  (44),  they  were  sent 
on  a  missionary  tour  to  Cyprus,  and  some  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  They 
commenced  their  labors  by  preaching  in  the  synagogues ;  QT)  but  as  they 
were  generally  treated  with  contempt,  and  often  with  much  abuse  by  the 
Jews,  while  they  were  generally  favored  by  proselytes,  they  soon  began  to 
form  independent  churches,  composed  principally  of  Greeks.  These  they  re- 
garded, according  to  the  custom  at  Antioch,  as  not  bound  to  observe  the  cere- 
monial law,  and  it  was  even  rumored  that  Paul  had  gone  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  circumcising  their  children.  He  himself,  however,  conformed 
to  the  ritual  of  the  law,  at  least  as  far  as  appeared  expedient  to  prevent  all 
unnecessary  offence  to  his  brethren;  and  accordingly,  in  Christian  liberty,  he 
was  a  Greek  with  Greeks  and  a  Jew  with  Jews.  But  at  Antioch,  some  from 
Jerusalem  maintained  that  circumcision  was  indispensable  to  salvation.  In 
consequence  of  the  division  created  by  this  party,  Paul  and  Barnabas  under- 
took a  journey  to  Jerusalem  (about  50),  where,  after  hearing  what  God  had 
already  accomplished  by  their  means  in  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heathen, 
the  three  apostles  of  Jewish  Christianity  extended  to  them  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship.    A  charter  of  privileges  was  then  agreed  upon,  which  was  imme- 

a)  Acts  11,  20-22.  I)  Acts  6, 13s.  c)  Gal.  1, 15s. ;  1  Cor.  9,  1 ;  15.  8;  Acts  9, 1  22 ;  22,  8-16  ; 
26,  9-1S;  Amnion,  An  rot-entlna  Sanli  convcrsione,  Erl.  1708  (Opp.  tbeol.  p.  lss.);  Ureiling,  Hist 
Psychol.  Vers.  ii.  <1.  pi  ltd.  Ueberg.  d.  P.  (Henke's  Mas.  1S06.  vol.  III.  p.  220.)  Strauss,  Streitschrr, 
II.  1.  p.  61ss. ;  comp.  E.  Bengel,  Obss.  de  P.  ad  rem  Chr.  convers.  2  P.  (Opp.  Hamb.  1884) ;— O.  O. 
Kuchltr,  .le  anno,  quo  P.  ad  sacra  chr.  conversus  est,  Lps.  1S2S.     d)  Comp.    Rom.  1,  10;  9,  Ifn 
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diately  sent  forth  in  a  solemn  edict  to  all  Gentile  Christians,  forbidding  any 
yoke  to  be  imposed  npon  them,  except  a  few  observances  like  those  which 
were  required  of  proselytes.  This  proceeding  could  not  be  reconciled  with 
the  original  covenant  (Gal.  2,  lss.)  without  considerable  ingenuity  of  rea- 
soning, and  was  not  very  consistent  with  the  course  which  Paul  sometimes 
pursued,  but  it  was  a  well-intended  scheme  to  harmonize  those  conflicting 
tendencies  which  were  just  springing  up  in  the  Church,  and  of  which  tradi- 
tion gives  us  an  account  (Acts  15).  (e)  It  was  not  until  Paul,  fully  believing 
himself  called  of  God  to  be  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  had  extensively  pro- 
pagated the  Church  among  the  Greeks,  that  it  became  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  prejudices  which  prevailed  in  Palestine.  During  his  two  long 
journeys,  and  his  protracted  residences  in  Ephesus  and  Corintb,  he  established 
numerous  churches  in  the  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and 
Achaia,  encountering  far  greater  difficulties  (2  Cor.  11,  20ss.)  than  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Hated  equally  by  Jews  and  by  Jewisb 
Christians,  with  many  presentiments  of  his  approaching  death,  he  went, 
about  Pentecost  in  the  year  58,  to  Jerusalem.  There,  abandoned  if  not  be- 
trayed by  Christians,  he  was  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
mob  in  the  temple  by  the  Roman  guards.  For  two  years  he  was  kept  in 
bonds  as  a  Roman  citizen,  by  the  procurator  Felix  in  Cesarea ;  and  when 
Festus  came  into  the  same  office,  as  the  successor  of  Felix,  in  consequence  of 
his  appeal  to  the  emperor  he  was  sent  late  in  the  year  60  to  Rome.  Alter 
a  stormy  voyage,  he  was  kept  in  slight  confinement  in  that  city,  and  during 
two  years  he  labored  in  behalf  of  the  great  object  of  his  life,  not  only  with 
those  around  him,  but  by  means  of  epistles  and  friends  with  those  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  survived  the  persecution  under 
Nero,  but  he  was  probably  beheaded  at  Rome  (64).  That  he  was  liberated, 
and  that  he  then  for  the  first  time  visited  the  utmost  limits  of  "Western 
Europe  ,(/)  and  finally  ended  his  life  during  a  second  imprisonment  in  Rome, 
appears  more  like  a  learned  conjecture  than  an  ancient  tradition,  (g)  IBs 
epistles  abound  in  rabbinical  explanations,  in  arguments  stated  in  the  form  of 
bold  and  complex  syllogisms,  in  evidences  of  a  highly  wrought  intelligence 
in  connection  with  a  profound  spirit  glowing  with  benevolence,  and  in  waves 
of  thought  which  appear  to  struggle  with  and  break  upon  one  another.  His 
style  was  concise  and  often  difficult,  but  he  always  had  the  right  word  foi 
every  variety  of  condition,  sometimes  powerfully  convincing  or  threatening, 
and  at  other  times  carrying  all  along  with  him  by  his  cordial  expressions  of 
affection.  A  nature  like  his  may  have  ascribed  some  things  to  a  divine  revo- 
lt i  n  through  visions,  which  were  the  result  of  intelligent  reflection,  and 
which  may  have  been  influenced  by  his  peculiar  physical  temperament,  (h) 

e)  Schneckenhurqer,  Apostelgesch.  p.  71ss. ;  SchiceQler,  naobapoetoL  Zoitalt  vol.  I.  p.  llGss. , 
comp.  Neander,  [Hist  of  Plant  and  Train.  Ac.  B.  III.  Ch.  4.  p.  76ss.  8  ed.  Phllad.  1844  B.] 
/)  Clem.  Horn.  Ep.  I.  art  Corinth,  c.  5.  g)  Enseb.  II.  ecc.  II,  22; — J.  P.  Mynster,  <le  u It i mis  anuis 
ftiuneris  ap.  a  P.  ge&tL  Havn.  1S15;  J.  T.  L.  Dttnz,  do  loco  Eusobil,  qui  do  altera  I',  oaptivltate  agtt, 
Jen.  1S16.  4;— E.  F.  II.  Wolf,  de  alt  P.  captlv.  dss.  II.  r.ps.  1818a.;  Baw,ile  Bogen.  Pastoralbr.  & 
Paul.  Btattg.  1885.  p.  63ss;  comp.  Tub.  Zeltsohr.  1888,  II.  n.  §  48ss. ;  Stud.  n.  Kritl841.IL  1 
i)  The  vlaiona  related  by  Luke  in  the  Acts  "f  the  Apostles,  and  tbe  allui  Ions  i"  similar  things  in  gea 
ral  In  the  Clementines,  uro  oonfirmed  in '-'  Cor.  12,  1  9 
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11'-  doctrines  are  essentially  the  same  ■with  those  of  Jesus,  so  far  as  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  acknowledgment  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  are  the  views 
of  a  profoundly  religious  mind,  affected  hy  similar  rational  prepossessions. 
They  were,  however,  at  the  same  time,  independently  founded  upon  his  own 
peculiar  life  and  conflicts.  In  the  first,  he  had  experienced  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  a  period  of  enmity  tc  Christ,  and  another  in  which  Christ 
had  become  his  only  life.  This  private  experience  he  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  the  life  of  mankind  fallen  from  God  by  sin,  and  reconciled  to  God  by 
Christ,  and  hence  his  evangelical  instructions  were  specially  directed  to  the 
awakening  of  the  consciousness  of  sinfulness.  His  conflicts  had  been  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  spirit  from  the  Jewish  law. 
He  therefore  maintained,  that  if  our  whole  salvation  must  come  from  Christ, 
the  law  is  not  necessary  to  salvation.  The  connection  between  these  princi- 
ples was  made  out  by  showing,  that  as  man  has  not  fulfilled  the  law,  the 
works  of  the  law  can  only  lead  to  condemnation,  and  salvation  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  complete  surrender  of  the  heart  to  Christ ;  i.  e.  by  faith 
alone,  not  by  a  descent  from  Abraham,  not  by  the  merit  of  our  own  works, 
but  wholly  from  the  free  grace  of  God.  Paul  acknowledged  that  the  old 
covenant  was  divine,  but  he  contended  that  it  was  completed  by  the  new 
covenant  of  God  with  man  by  Christ,  so  that  now  it  had  become  an  abroga- 
ted institution.  In  his  estimation,  Christ  was  the  substance  of  all  religion, 
and  the  sole  ruler  of  the  world.  The  advent  of  Christ  to  our  world  was  the 
lofty  central  point  of  all  human  history,  from  which  he  looked  back  upon  the 
preliminary  revelation  which  had  been  given  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  per- 
verted by  them  both,  and  forward  to  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  when  all  opposition  shall  be  overcome,  and  Christ  himself  shall  with- 
draw, that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

§  34.     Peter. 

Mayerlioff,  Einl.  in  d.  Petrin.  Schrr.  Ilanib.  1835;  comp.  K.  JTase,  Leben  Jes>n.  p.  112s.     [A. 
Lee,  Life  of  the  Ap.  Peter.  Lond.  1852. 12.] 

The  practical  energy  which  Peter  possessed,  and  on  which  our  Lord  him- 
self appears  to  have  founded  considerable  expectations,  made  him  the  princi- 
pal representative  at  least  of  the  external  affairs  of  the  Church,  as  long  as  he 
tarried  at  Jerusalem  (until  about  50).  At  a  later  period,  when  at  Antioch, 
principally  from  regard  to  particular  persons,  he  relapsed  to  the  exclusively 
national  view  of  Christianity,  he  was  decidedly  opposed  by  Paul  (Gal.  2, 
lis.),  who  advocated  a  gospel  free  for  all  mankind.  In  an  apostle  so  prone 
to  extremes,  such  an  act,  which  almost  seems  like  a  second  denial  of  his 
Lord,  is  no  more  incredible  on  the  ground  that  he  had  before  not  only  toler- 
ated, but  even  been  the  first  to  defend  Gentile  Christianity,  than  it  was  in 
Barnabas.  But  his  former  relation  to  Paul  appears  never  to  have  been  fully 
restored,  for  the  first  epistle  which  bears  his  name  contains  no  conclusive 
evidence  of  this,  and  in  the  memory  of  the  next  generation,  Peter  and  Paul 
were  at  the  head  of  opposite  parties  in  the  Church.  According  to  testimony 
derived  from  times  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  mingled,  indeed, 
with  many  error",  legends  and  party  statements,  but  proving  what  must  hav>? 
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oeen  the  opinion  of  the  Roman  Church,  Peter  suffered  crucifixion  at  Rome 
(about  07).  (a)  Jerome  is  the  first  who  informs  us  (catal.  c.  1),  that  he  at 
one  time  resided  at  Antioch,  and  afterwards  was  for  twenty-five  years  Bishop 
of  Rome.  Although  satisfactory  evidence  from  the  history  of  Paul  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  resided  for  so  long  a  time  at  Rome,  and  even  older 
traditions  show  that  he  could  have  sustained  no  particular  office  in  the  church 
of  that  place,  since  they  mention,  in  different  orders  of  succession,  Linus, 
Anacletus,  and  Clement,  as  the  first  bishops  of  Rome ;  (5)  it  is  nevertheless 
certain,  that  wherever  Peter  was,  his  personal  influence  would  always  give 
him  the  first  position,  unless  Paul  had  been  by  his  side.  His  character  is  well 
reflected  in  the  legend  of  his  flight,  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  some 
pungent  reproof  from  the  lips  of  Christ  himself,  and  in  that  of  his  crucifixion 
with  his  head  downwards,  (c) 

§  35.     Position  of  Parties  in  the  Time  of  Paid. 

In  its  progress  among  the  heathen,  the  gospel  necessarily  appealed  entire- 
ly to  the  general  religious  spirit  which  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  recognized 
even  among  them,  (a)  since,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  myths  which  might 
serve  as  types  of  Christ,  and  some  prophetic  announcement,  made  by  the 
Platonic  philosophy  with  which  the  apostles  were  unacquainted,  it  found  no 
promises  handed  down  from  the  fathers,  and  only  the  most  obscure  expecta- 
tions. Even  after  Christianity  had  torn  itself  entirely  away  from  the  Mosaic 
law,  in  consequence  of  its  own  origin  as  well  as  of  that  of  its  principal 
teachers,  the  Jewish  element  was  still  prominent  in  the  phrases,  doctrines,  di- 
vine worship,  and  polity  of  the  Church,  and  it  was  not  remodelled  until  it 
gradually  became  affected  by  Grecian  modes  of  thought.  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christianity  existed  side  by  side,  either  mutually  recognizing  or  exclud- 
ing one  another.  The  former  was  sustained  by  the  influence  of  those  who 
had  been  called  the  pillars  among  the  apostles,  and  possessed  an  external  sup- 
port in  the  necessities  of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  (J>)  An  internal  basis 
was  also  supplied,  by  the  concession,  that  it  was  a  duty  which  national  if  not 
religious  piety  required,  for  a  Jew  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  law.  Each  of  these 
forms  of  Christianity,  however,  must  finally  have  felt,  that  its  own  rights  de- 
pended upon  the  rejection  of  the  other.  It  was  therefore  always  urged  to 
adopt  the  exclusive  policy,  which  was  at  first  precipitated  by  certain  zealots 
among  the  Jewish  Christians,  perhaps  through  a  refusal  of  social  intercourse, 
or  possibly  by  the  uneasiness  created  in  the  minds  of  some  Gentile  Chris- 

a)  Dionysivs  Corinth,  and  Cajus  Pom.  in  Eugeb.  II.  ecc  II,  25;  (The  doubtful  testimony  nf  IV 
plns,  lb.  II,  15:)  Tren.  III,  1.  3;  Tertul.  c.  Marc  IV.  5;— 8.  van  Til,  de  Petro  Bomae  martyre,  non 
pontifice,  L  B.  1710.  1:  J.  0.  Herbti,  in  d.  Tub.  Qmirtnlscbr.  1S20.  II.  4.  p.  567ss.;  on  the  other 
band,  Fr.  BpanhemU,  I>s.  de  Acta  profectlone  Petri  In  nrbem  Bomam.  (Opp.  Miecell.  Lugd.  B,  17i>8 
Tl..  II.  P.  881se.);  Baur,  In  <l.  Tub.  Zeltscbr.  1881.  II.  4;  0.  F.  r.  Ammon,  Forth  d  Chr.  z.  Welt- 
relLpz.  1840.  roL  [V.  p.  819ss,  V)Buaeb.  II.  ecc  III,  2;  Bu/lni,  Praef  ad  Becogn,  Petri:  even 
the  Catalogue  Libtrianiu,  about  354.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  recent  Cath,  assertion:  Dbl- 
Hnffer,  KGescb.  vol.  I.  Abth,  1.  p.  CVh  ;  WindUehmann,  Vlndidae  Petrlnae,  Batlsb.  1S36' 
'■in,  In  d.  Till1.  Q  ■  tal  chr,  1840.  n.  2s.;  oomp,  Baur,  t.  Literatnr  d.  Petrna-Sage,  In  his 
Panlna,  p.  oti-s.  <•)  Euteb.  H.  ecc  111,1;  Hieron,  oataL  c  l.  On  the  other  hand:  Tertul,  de 
praeser.  c.  30.    (Art.  In  Kltto's  Journal  of  Blbl  Lit  vol  v.] 

a)  Bom.  l,  10;  Actt  17,  22-«».    6)  o.u.  4  10-  1  Cor.  10.  Iss. 
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tians  with  respect  to  the  law.  (c)  If,  therefore,  Paul  himself  spoke  somewhat 
equivocally  of  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to  the  apostles  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity (2  Cor.  12,  11.  Gal.  2,  C),  his  apostleship,  which  was  leferred  to  by 
every  opponent  as  destitute  of  all  external  proof  of  a  divine  call,  would  be 
barely  tolerated  by  the  more  liberal  portion  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  by 
tbe  more  intolerant  portion  would  be  positively  rejected.  Jewish  Christian 
ity  was  certainly  in  the  ascendant  in  Palestine,  and  there,  until  tbe  violent 
measures  used  by  Hadrian,  no  bishops  at  Jerusalem  were  chosen  except  from 
among  the  circumcision,  with  a  decided  preference  for  the  acquaintance  or 
kindred  of  Jesus  according  to  the  flesh.  (<7)  In  like  manner,  in  the  circle  of 
Paul's  influence,  Gentile  Christianity  alone  could  have  been  predominant ; 
and  in  proof  of  this,  an  undeniable  document  exists  in  the  epistle  to  the  Eo- 
mans,  in  which  the  principal  idea  is  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
number  of  Gentiles  in  the  Church.  It  is  not,  however,  probable,  that  after 
Paid  had  been  removed,  and  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  seemed  like  a 
divine  judgment  against  Judaism,  any  churches  composed  of  persons  born 
and  educated  as  Greeks  or  Romans  would  be  persuaded  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish law,  although  attempts  were  not  waDting  even  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century  to  form  associations,  and  exclude  members  on 
this  ground.  Accordingly,  when  we  find  that  LTegesippus  called  the  Church, 
which  had  existed  prior  to  the  death  of  the  apostles,  a  pure  virgin,  and  on 
his  way  to  Eome  found  what  he  called  the  Irue  doctrine  with  the  bishops,  we 
conclude  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  that  class  of  Jewish  Christians,  which, 
after  the  example  of  the  prophets,  and  of  our  Lord  himself,  was  not  op- 
posed to  a  Gentile  Christianity,  (e)  The  church  at  Corinth,  soon  after  its  or- 
ganization, presents  a  picture  of  the  parties  formed  especially  on  these  con- 
flicting views.  One  party,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Peter,  may  have  re- 
garded at  least  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  still  in  force,  while  another, 
called  after  the  name  of  Paul,  looked  upon  the  doctrines  advocated  by  him 
as  exclusively  Christian.  A  third  party  could  find  true  Christianity  nowhere 
so  well  presented,  as  in  the  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  the  learned 
Alexandrian,  Apollos.  A  fourth,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  branch  of  the  Petrine 
party,  maintained  that  Paul  had  never  enjoyed  the  apostolic  privilege  of  a 
direct  intercourse  with  Christ,  and  appropriated  to  itself  exclusively  the  name 
of  Christ,  because  it  rejected  all  apostolic  traditions,  and  relied  entirely  upon 
its  immediate  union  with  Christ.  (/)  Paul  did  indeed  defend  his  apostolica1 
authority  against  these  various  parties,  by  whom  the  unity  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  was  not  destroyed,  but  he  did  so  only  on  the  ground  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  Christ  himself.  lie  did  not  deny,  that  every  church  had  a 
right  to  use,  for  its  own  edification,  the  various  gifts  of  its  religious  teachers, 
but  he  warned  them  that  every  thing  which  was  not  built  upon  Christ  was 
perishable.     He  insisted  that  the  Christian  was  a  new  man,  after  the  image 

c)  C.  Buoh,  de  abrog.  legis  Mos.  ex  Petri,  Jac  et  Jo.  itemque  Ecc  ab  iisdeni  constitutaruru 
sententia.  Monte-. Ubano,  1942;  C.  E.  ScharHng,  de  1'nulo  ejusque  adversariis,  Ilaun.  1*30.  d)  Euseb. 
II.  ecc.  IV,  B;  Snip.  St).  II.  sacr.  II,  81. 

e)Euxeh.U.  ecc.  Ill,  82.  IV,  22.  /)  1  Cor.  1,  llss.  comp.  2  Cor.  10,  T;— Baw,  u.  d.  Chris- 
trtapartel  In  4  <''>r.  Gemeinde  (Tfib.  Zeltsobr.  14381.  I*.  4.  comp.  1880.  p.  4),  u.  Paulns,  p.  2«0ss.: 
Dan.  Sohenkel,  de  Ecc.  Corintbla  prltnaeva  faotlonlbas  turbata,  Bus.  1S3S;  Dr.  J.  //.  GoUlKoni,A 
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of  God,  and  was  no  longer  a  Greek,  or  a  Jew,  or  a  Barbarian,  but  Christ  was  all 
in  all.  {g)  A  new  tendency,  having  its  origin  among  Jewish  Christians,  made 
its  appearance  at  Colosse,  which  promised  its  votaries  a  mysterious  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  a  power  over  the  spiritual  world,  on  condition  that  certain 
unnatural  austerities  were  undergone.  (li)  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  main- 
tained, that  the  highest  wisdom  was  to  be  found  in  the  simple  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  that  a  Christian  had  a  rational  freedom  allowed  him  with  respect 
to  earthly  things. 

§  36.     John. 

Luel-e,  Vers.  e.  Vollst  Einl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Job.  u.  in  d.  apokal.  Lit  Bonn.  1S32.  n.  Com.  n.  d.  Ev. 
Joh.  Bonn.  ed.  8.  1S40.  vol.  I.  Einleitung;  Baumgarten-Ci  uttius,  Theol.  Ausl.  d.  Job.  Schr.  Jen. 
1843.  vol.  I.  Einleitung;— A".  Erommann,  d.  Jo.  Lehrbegr.  Lps.  1S39;  K.  Ji.  Kostlin,  Lebrbegr.  d. 
Ev.  u.  d.  Briefe  Jo.  Brl.  1843;— G.  C.J.  Lutzelberger,  d.  Kirclil.  Tradition  u.  d.  Ap.  Job.  in  ilirer 
Grnndlosigkiit  Lps.  1840;  Baur,  n.  d.  Composition  n.  d.  Charakter  d.  Joh.  Ev.  (ZsW#r'«  Jalirb.  1844. 
P.  1.  3s.);  E.  Zeller,  d.  aussern  Zetgnisse  ii.  Dasein  u.  Urspr.  d.  4  Ev.  {Ibid.  1S45.  P.  4);— J.  A.  IT. 
Ebrard,  de  Ev.  Joh.  u.  die  neueste  Hypothese  u.  s.  Entsteh.  Zur.  1S45;—  W.  Grimm,  Joh.  inErech. 
a.  Gruber"s  Encyki.  sect  II.  vol.  XXII. ;  comp.  ITus:;  Leben  Jesu.  p.  5ss.  112s.  [A.  UUgenfeld,  d. 
Ev.  u.  d.  Briefe  Jo.  nach  ihr.  Lehrbegr.  dargest  Halle.  1S49.] 

As  far  back  as  the  recollection  of  the  churches  in  Anterior  Asia  extended, 
John  appears  as  the  central  point  of  interest  to  all  the  congregations  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  moving  in  the  same  scene  of  action  which  had  previously  been 
under  the  care  of  Paul  at  Ephesus.  He  is  represented  as  indignantly  con- 
tending against  erroneous  teachers,  whether  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  parties, 
or  as  reclaiming  by  love  those  that  were  lost,  and  binding  all  together  in  uni- 
ty, (a)  He  is  said,  by  the  legends,  to  have  been  miraculously  delivered  from 
martyrdom  at  Rome,  (b)  A  residence  in  Patmos,  which,  according  to  his  own 
narration  (Rev.  1,  9),  must  have  occurred  in  the  time  of  Galba,  was  changed 
by  popular  rumor  in  the  Church,  into  a  banishment  under  Domitian.  All 
traditions,  however,  agree  in  declaring,  that  he  attained  an  age  in  which  the 
heart  alone  remains  vigorous,  (c)  and  that  he  finally  fell  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  his  disciples,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  His  life  and  death  were  vividly  re- 
flected in  many  legendary  accounts,  the  earliest  of  which  were  noticed  by 
himself  in  his  gospel  (John  21,  22s.)  (rf)  Even  in  the  middle  of  the  centu- 
ry, he  was  the  third  among  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  The  book 
of  Revelations,  whose  authenticity  is  pretty  well  confirmed,  which  is  evi- 
dently conformed  to  Jewish  types  and  imagery,  and  must  have  been  com- 
posed prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  manifestly  corresponds  to  such 
a  position.  In  that  book,  the  chosen  first-fruits  around  the  throne  of  the 
Lamb  belonged  exclusively  to  the  twelve  tribes,  but  beyond  these  were  an 
innumerable  company  from  among  the  Gentiles,  with  palms  and  white  robes, 
praising  also  the  Lamb  that  had  been  slain.  («)  The  natural  progress  of  a 
thoughtful  man,  as  it  is  evident  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel  was,  and  as 


Christuspart  (Illgen's  Zeitschr.  1840.  P.  2);  Ddhnf,  die  Christuspart  Hal.  1841;  T.  F.  Kfltowd, 
Ecc.  Cor.  vettut  dteenetonaa  Otdan.  18)2.  4.  p)l  Cor.  8;  Q6L  :?,  10s.  h)  »v.  8; — Sekntekmbur- 
ger,  u.  d.  lnl.lirtr  zn  QoL  (anhang  z.  Bchr.  u.  d.  Pmetytentaufe.  l'.rl.  1828.  u.  Beitr.  z.  Einl.  N.  14); 
Itheimcn/'/.  it  psendodoctoTlb.  Colons.  Veron.  Khcn.  1884.  4. 

a)  E'l^h.  ir.  ere,  V,  24.  Ill,  23.    b)  Ttrtui.dt  praescr.  o.  B6.    9)  IJUron.  in  Ep.  ad  Oal.  C>.    <l)Aif 
ymtine  deTrin,  VI.  89;  rseitdo-//i/>/i<>hjt.  de  oonBnmtnat,  tnnndl  (Hipp,  Opp.  ed,  F»br.  Append 
^  14);  com) .  Fabrivii,  Cod  Apoc.  Th.  II.  p.  538.     e)  BtV.  7,  4-10.  comp.  Jo.  4,  22. 
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one  so  specially  beloved  of  the  Lord  must  have  been,  during  a  period  exten 
sivc  as  that  of  an  ordinary  generation,  and  spent  among  churches  which  had 
enjoyed  Greek  culture  and  the  labors  of  Paul,  will  sufficiently  account  for 
any  apparent  discrepancies,  or  tokens  of  advancement,  which  one  may  notice 
in  passing  from  the  Revelations  to  the  Gospel  and  the  first  epistle  of  John. 
In  these  later  productions,  the  same  spiritual  and  comprehensive  views  of 
Christianity  prevail,  which  are  so  manifest  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  but  they 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  mental  conflicts  of  the  writer  had  passed  away. 
This  gospel,  moreover,  seems  to  appeal  not  so  much  to  a  spirit  conscious  of 
6in,  and  specially  feeling  its  need  of  salvation,  as  to  something  exalted  in  the 
existing  nature  of  man,  and  its  aspirations  after  perfection.  Christianity, 
therefore,  appears  there  to  consist  not  so  much  in  mere  faith  in  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Christ,  as  more  immediately  in  love,  and  in  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  the  heart,  which  was  complete  in  Christ,  and  is  de- 
signed for  our  race.  The  incarnate  Logos  is  a  borrowed  symbol  of  this  uni- 
ty, partially  indicated  before  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  {/)  but  presented  in  the 
gospel  in  a  dogmatic  form.  It  there  appears  as  a  celestial  being  not  belong- 
ing to  our  race,  but  taking  the  place  of  beloved  man,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  personal  recollections  of  Jesus,  it  is  pervaded  by  historical  facts  of 
the  most  perfect  human  character.  The  love  which  John  inculcated,  is  pow- 
erful enough  to  conquer  death,  and  penetrate  through  all  obstacles  up  to  God. 
The  most  flourishing  form  of  Christianity,  in  past  or  future  times,  is  here 
partially  presented.  It  consists  in  a  life,  even  on  earth,  of  tranquil,  unbro- 
ken, and  everlasting  rest  in  God,  in  which  all  apparent  schism  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  human  and  the  divine,  has  been  overcome. 

§  37.  Parties  in  the  Time  of  John. 

The  same  subjects  which  were  destined  to  agitate  the  Church  in  future 
ages,  began  already  to  be  discussed  among  opposing  parties.  The  various 
views  and  sects  which  had  formerly  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  were  certain- 
ly carried  forward  in  the  very  commencement,  so  as  to  produce  similar  vari- 
eties among  Jewish  Christians.  Even  the  different  conceptions  which  were 
then  entertained  of  Jesus,  had  their  origin  in  the  national  expectations  of 
the  Jews  respecting  their  Messiah.  But  as  every  account  we  have  of  them 
belongs  to  a  later  age,  it  may  be  that  the  first  power  of  Christian  love,  com- 
bined with  the  external  influence  of  Gentile  Christians,  was  then  sufficient  to 
hold  together  even  opposing  elements.  The  feelings  of  bitterness  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prominent  recollections  of  the  Church  in  the  next  century,  the 
apostle  John  entertained  toward  Cerinthus,  were  too  peculiar  to  have  been 
awakened  by  the  existence  of  any  thing  in  the  latter  of  a  merely  Jewish 

f)  The  passage  In  1  Cor.  8,  6. 15, 47.  cannot  be  explained  away ;  hence  the  more  distinct  and  prominent 
references  to  a  Son  of  God  who  existed  before  the  world,  and  created  it,  which  are  found  in  the  Epp.  to 
the  Colossians,  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  form  no  ground  for  suspecting  the  genuineness  of  those 
writings.  Although  all  views  not  merely  accidenttJ  must  have  their  appropriate  time  of  develop- 
ment, the  Jewish  notions  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  tlio  Logos  were  so  pre- 
*djuste<l  to  one  another,  that  they  might  easily  be  supposed  to  have  been  all  combined  togethei 
■in  A  single  night 
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character,  (a)  On  the  supposition  that  this  Cerinthus  taught,  as  he  is  said, 
especially  in  Koman  aJid  Alexandrian  accounts,  to  have  done,  that  a  millen* 
nial  kingdom  of  the  most  sensuous  nature  was  to  he  expected,  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  was  indispensable  to  salvation,  and  that  the  origin  of 
Jesus  was  merely  hnman,  (l>)  such  views  were  at  that  time  by  no  means  nn- 
common.  If,  as  Irenaeus  declares,  he  regarded  the  Creator  of  the  world  as 
an  inferior  being,  so  that  the  Most  High  God  was  not  revealed  until  he  ap- 
peared through  Christ  as  a  superior  being,  in  connection  with  the  man 
Jesus,  from  the  time  of  the  baptism  till  the  crucifixion,  (c)  he  must,  like  John 
himself,  have  meant  that  the  law  was  only  intended  for  the  development  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  sensuous  glory  of  that  kingdom  was  merely  alle- 
gorical. ((J)  In  conformity  with  his  Alexandrian  education,  he  regarded  the 
Creator  of  the  world  as  an  intermediate  divine  being,  in  the  service  of  the 
supreme  celestial  Deity,  (e)  Those  who  looked  upon  matter  as  essentially 
evil,  in  accordance  with  a  doctrine  springing  from  an  overwrought  Platon- 
ism,  or  from  Hindoo  speculations,  and  certainly  prevalent  in  Alexandria,  must 
have  been  offended  at  the  idea  of  a  revelation  of  Deity  through  sensible  ob- 
jects. Accordingly,  the  various  forms  of  Docetism  agreed  in  declaring,  that 
every  thing  corporeal  in  Christ  was  only  in  appearance,  and  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  Spirit,  and  that  his  life  was  merely  a  continual  Theophany.  It 
was  against  the  subtilizing  process  which  this  view  rendered  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  evangelical  history,  that  testimony  was  borne  probably  even  in 
the  epistles  of  John,  and  certainly  in  those  which  bear  the  name  of  Igna- 
tius. (/)  /The  Nicolaitans,  whose  name  was  doubtless  symbolical,  and  founded 
upon  traditional  recollections,  were  merely  the  first  representatives  of  a  large 
class  of  thinkers  in  subsequent  times,  who  abused  the  spiritual  superiority  of 
Christianity  to  all  corporeal  objects,  to  give  countenance  to  the  Greek  frivol- 
ity with  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes.  (//)  J 


§  38.     Traditions  respecting  the  Apostles. 

The  stories  which  have  been  related  with  regard  to  a  division  of  the 
world  by  lot  among  the  apostles,  of  the  composition  of  a  creed  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  their  separation  twelve  years  after  the  Ascension,  of  their 
celibacy  or  continence,  and  of  their  martyrdom,  belong  to  the  legends  of  tho 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  According  to  earlier  traditions,  which,  however, 
present  no  individuality  of  character,  Thomas  went  to  Parthia,  Andrew  to 
Scythia,  (a)  Bartholomew  to  India,  (b)  and  Philip  died  at  Hierapolis,  in  Phry- 
gia.  In  one  of  the  most  copious,  a  story  is  told,  and  highly  embellished,  of 
a  mission  of  Thaddeus  to  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edessa,  in  consequence  of  an 
earlier  correspondence  between  Jesus  and  that  prince.  (<■) 

a)  Iren.  Ill,  8;— (Schmidt,  (Vrintli  e.  jmlais.  Christ.  In  s.  BibL  f.  Kritik.  ii.  Ex.  rol  I.  p.  lSlss.; 
I'aulux,  Hist  per,  (Introd  in  N.  T.  cap.  scloctiura.  Jen.  1799);  oomp.  B<mr,  Clir.  Gnosis.  Tut>.  L88& 
p.  117.  40888.  b)  Eaxeb.  H.  ecc.  Ill,  28;  Epiph.hMT.iS.  <■)/;■.  n.  I,  26.  d)  Iran.  V,  8a  e)  The- 
jdoret.  Haoret  febb.  II,  8;  /ran,  I,  26.  f)  l  Jo.  l,  1-8;  4,  2s. ;  2  Jo.  7;  Ignatius  a,!  Epbea  c.  7. 18. 
ad  Smyrn.  c.  1-8;— A  ii.  NUmeyert  <le  Docettfl,  Sal  1338.  I.  (/)  Rev. 2,  G.  L4aa.;  tPet.  9,  15;  JuJ.  ii, 
hk7xv  rhv  Aaov,  C5  9?3  ,  eomp,  Jr>n.  I,  26;  Clem.  Btrom.  II.  p.  49a*. ;  III.  p.  529a.;— K9n> 
aclisr.  Vermuth,  u.  4  Nikolaiten  (Gabler'a  Jonrn.  f.  Tbeol.  Lit.  iso.3.  vol.  V.  p.  17aa.);  J-.'inikl.  in 
Apwal.  Jo.  p,  110;  G/idrer,  Oes.-li.  d.  Urchr.  I,  2.  [>.  40388, 

a)  Eu«eh.  II.  ccc.  Ill,  1.    6)  Hid.  V,  10.     c)  IbUl.  I,  18;  K.  I/nxt,  Leben  Jest)   |>.  11a. 
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§  39.     Apostolical  Fathers  of  the  First  Century. 

Patrum  qui  temporibns  apostolorum  floruerunt,  Opp.  ed.  CotelerivA.  Par.  1672.  rep.  Clericut 
Amst  (1698.)  172-1  2  Tli.  f. ;  Patrum  app.  Opp.  ed.  Rusel,  Lond.  179G.  2  Th. ;  Patrum  npp.  Opp.  ed. 
WtfeU.  Tub.  (1839.  1843.)  JS47.  {A.  Butler,  Lives  of  tho  Fathers,  Martyrs,  &c.  Lond.  1838.  2  vols.  8 , 
E  Bickemteth,  The  Chr.  Fathers  of  the  First  and  Second  Centuries.  Lond.  1845.  12;  Alp.  Wake, 
Ap.  Fathers.  Lond.  1S17.  3.]— Zfryns,  Junius  et  van  Gllse,  Commentt  de  Patrum  app.  doctrlna  mo- 
ral!. Lugd.  1S33.  4.     [Ililgerfeld,  d.  Erforschungen  u.  d.  Schrr.  Ap.  Vater.  Berl  1854.  8.] 

When  the  contemporaries  and  disciples  of  the  apostles  left  behind  them 
any  writings,  they  were  distinguished  by  the  ancient  Church  as  apostolic 
fathers.  The  genuineness  of  their  writings  cannot  be  perfectly  maintained, 
especially  against  the  suspicion  of  having  been  revised  in  later  times.  They 
resemble  the  writings  of  the  apostles  not  so  much  in  their  distinct  and  intel- 
lectual peculiarities,  as  in  their  general  conception  of  Christianity,  without 
doctrinal  precision  or  references  to  Grecian  learning.  The  epistle  of  Barna- 
bas treats  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  in  the  manner  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  an  allusion  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  as  if  it 
were  already  destroyed.  In  spite  of  the  powerful  historical  proofs  we  pos- 
sess of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle,  the  insipid  spirit  and  the  stupid  arbi- 
trariness of  its  allegorical  explanations,  continually  suggest  doubts  whether  it 
could  be  the  production  of  a  man  once  regarded  as  the  equal  of  Paul,  (a) 
The  epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus  (Phil.  4,  3)  to  the  Corinthians,  was  intend- 
ed to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  parties  which  had  been  organized 
among  them.  It  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  but,  in  the 
spirit  of  Paul,  it  exhorts  all  to  adorn  themselves  also  with  good  works.  The  se- 
cond epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  the  same  writer,  is  generally  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  but  it  is  a  mere  fragment,  and  of  a  very  doubtful  authenticity, 
The  Shepherd  of  Hennas  is  a  strenuous  exhortation  to  morality,  enforced  by 
the  prospect  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  It  is  in  the  form  of  direct  rev- 
elations from  God,  and  visions  of  angels.  In  the  manner  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, it  displays  great  confidence  in  the  holiness  of  good  works,  but  contains 
evidence  that  baptism  had  already  taken  the  place  of  circumcision.  The  in- 
dividual whose  composition  it  professes  to  be,  is  unknown,  but  the  general 
use  made  of  it  in  the  churches  of  the  second  century,  for  devotional  reading, 
indicates  that  he  must  have  been  an  apostolical  personage,  (b) 

§  40.     Political  Ocerthrow  of  Judaism. 
Josephi  de  bello  Jud.  I.  VIL;    Taciti,   Hist  V,  1-ia 

The  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  nation  may  have  required  unusual  severity 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  but  the  extreme  violence  of  the  procurator  Ges- 

a)  In  favor  of  its  genuineness:  E.  Henke,  de  Epistolae  quae  Barn,  tribuitur,  authentia.  Jen.  1827 ; 
Rordarn,  de  auth.  Ep.  B.  Hafn.  1S28 ;  Haverkorn  van  Rysewyk,  de  B.  Arnhem.  1835.  On  the 
other  side:  Ullmann,  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S28.  P.  2;  Zug.  in  d.  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Erzbisth.  Freyb.  P. 
2a. ;  Uefele,  d.  Sendschr.  d.  Ap.  B.  untersucbt,  ubersetzt  u.  erklart  Tub.  1840;— D.  Schenkel  (Stud, 
u.  Krit  1S37.  H.  3.)  contends  for  the  interpolation  of  c.  7-12.  15.  16.  by  some  Therapeutic  Jewish 
Christians;  Ueberle,  in  d.  Stud.  d.  Geistl.  Wiirtemb.  1846.  P.  1.  Chap.  16  seems  to  refer  to  tbs 
Temple  of  Aelia  CaplUlina.  b)  Rom.  16,  14.  'O  iroifxriv.  Pastor.  Lat  translation  and  Greek  Frag- 
ments \—Gralz,  Disq<j.  in  Pastorem  Hermae.  P.  L  Bonn.  1820.  4;  Jachmann,  d.  Hirte  dos  Herman 
Konlgsb.  1885. 
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$ius  Florus  (after  64),  could  find  no  palliation  except  in  the  insurrections  to 
which  he  had  driven  the  people.  They  had  entered  upon  the  war  (66),  not 
so  much  in  the  hope  of  victory,  as  in  despair  of  all  earthly  peace.  Legions 
had  fallen  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  when  Vespasian  (after  67),  and  after 
his  elevation  to  the  imperial  throne,  the  Cassar  Titus  (70),  arrayed  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  against  Jerusalem.  The  Christian  churches,  remember- 
ing the  prophecy  which  Jesus  had  left  them,  abandoned  their  native  land, 
and  betook  themselves  to  Pella,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  Though  famine 
and  civil  war  raged  in  Jerusalem,  every  offer  of  mercy  connected  with  the 
condition  of  renewed  servitude  was  scornfully  rejected,  and  the  holy  city 
was  at  last  destroyed  in  a  sublime  death-struggle  against  the  whole  power  of 
the  Roman  world. 

§  41.     The  lioman  Civil  Power. 

[T.  Arnold,  Later  Roman  Commonwealth.  New  York.  1846.  3  vols.  8.] 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman  government  to  permit  all  nations  under 
its  yoke  to  retain  their  own  gods,  but  some  very  ancient  laws,  forbidding  any 
Roman  citizen  to  worship  divinities  not  recognized  by  the  State,  and  any 
conquered  nation  to  propagate  their  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire, 
were  still  in  existence,  (a)  Hence,  the  more  Christianity  disconnected  itself 
from  Judaism,  the  more  it  lost  the  right  of  toleration  conceded  to  every 
national  religion,  and  by  its  efforts  to  make  spiritual  conquests  it  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  laws.  In  the  time  of  the  Caesars,  however,  so  strong  were 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  toward  foreign  religions,  and  so  numerous  the 
admissions  of  foreigners  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  that  these  laws  had  be- 
come nearly  obsolete,  and  could  be  restored  to  their  authority  only  by  special 
acts  of  power.  (i)  There  is  no  other  authority  for  believing  that  Tiberius 
ever  adopted  Christ  as  one  of  his  household  gods,  but  the  legends  of  the 
second  century,  (c)  Under  Claudius,  Christians  were  expelled  from  Rome  (53) 
merely  as  Jews,  (d)  Hero  (64)  transferred  to  the  Christians  the  guilt  of  his  own 
incendiary  conduct,  and  caused  all  who  could  be  found  in  the  city  to  be  put 
to  death,  for  although  they  were  generally  regarded  as  innocent  of  the  crime 
imputed  to  them,  they  were  condemned  as  enemies  of  the  human  race,  (e) 
Under  Domitian  (81-96)  the  charge  of  Christianity  was  used  as  a  pretext,  by 
which  persons  might  be  convicted  of  a  kind  of  high  treason,  that  so  their 
property  might  be  confiscated,  and  themselves  banished  or  executed.  Flavins 
Clemens,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  belonging  to  the  imperial  family,  was 
put  to  death,  and  his  wife  Dornitilla  was  banished  to  an  island,  according  to 
Roman  accounts  for  contempt  of  the  gods,  and  giving  themselves  up  to  Jew- 
ish practices,  but  according  to  Christian  views  as  martyrs  for  the  truth.  (/) 
Some  persons  arraigned  before  the  emperor,  on  account  of  their  connection, 
by  birth,  with  Jesus,  were  dismissed  without  molestation,  as  harmless  peas- 

a)  Cicero  de  legib.  II,  8.    b)  Fr.  Wali-h,  do  Romanorum  In  bilerandls  dlvcrsis  rellgionibus  dfa- 
dplina  publico.    (Nov.  Commcntt.  8»<-.    1:  1 178&  vol.  III.)    o)   TorttU.  Apologet  c  6.  21 

In  favor  of  it;  Braun,  de  Tiberil  Christum  Id  deorum  namerom  referendi  conMllo,  Boon.  L884 
d)  Sueton,  Claud,  c.  26;  Amman,  IV.  in  Suet.  ClainL  c  '25.  Krl.  1818.4  e)  Taciti  Ann.  XV,  44 
Sutton.  Nero,  c.  16.    /)  Button.   Dom.  &   15;  Dio  Oattitlt  (EpiL   Xipbilinl),  LXVII,  14;  EustU 
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ants,  (ff)  Kerva  (96-98)  forbade  that  any  one  should  be  accused  for  being  a 
Christian.  In  the  midst  of  these  persecutions,  Christians  made  no  resistance 
further  than  individually  to  assert  their  innocence,  and  then  silently  resign 
themselves  to  '.heir  fate.  (//)  Near  the  close  of  the  first  century  churches 
were  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire,  but  in  the 
West  there  are  no  distinct  traces  of  them,  out  of  Italy.  The  first  converts 
were  principally  slaves,  laborers,  and  women,  but  so  numerous  were  they, 
that  even  then  it  is  said,  the  temples  of  Asia  Minor  were  deserted,  and  flesb 
which  had  been  offered  to  idols  could  find  no  sale. 

§  42.     Constitution  of  the  Local  Churches. 

C.  M.  Pfaff,  do  originib.  juris  ecc.  Tub.  1719.  ed.  i.  TTltn.  1759.  4  (Gre/ling)  Urverf.  d.  apost- 
Christengem.  Halbrst  1S19;  Bretschneider,  die  Verf.  z.  Z.  d.  App.  repraesenlativ-demokr.  o.  aristo- 
kratisch  ?  (A.  K.  Zeitung.  1S33.  N.  108sa.  u.  Kirchl.  polit  Zeitfragen.  Lpz.  1847.  p.  53ss.) ;  R.  Rothe. 
die  Anfange  d.  chr.  K.  u.  ihrer  Verf  Witt  1S37.  1  vol. ;  A.  Petersen,  die  Idee.  d.  cbr.  K.  Lpz.  1839 
46.  3  Th. ;  [J.  E  Riddle.  Manual  of  Chr.  Antt  Lond.  1S4'\  8 ;  J.  P.  Wilson,  Prim.  Gov.  of  Chr 
Churches.  Philad.  1833.  12;  A.  Keander,  Planting  &,  Training,  transl.  from  Germ,  by  J.  E.  P.yland. 
Philad.  1S44.  8.  L.  Coleman,  The  Apostol.  &  Prim.  Church,  &c.  Philad.  1845.  12;  A.  Barnes,  In- 
quiry into  the  Oiig.  &  Gov.  of  Ap.  Church.  Philad.  1S43.  12;  R.  WhaMy,  The  Kingdom  of  Christ 
New  York.  1S42.  12 ;  J.  L.  Monheim,  Commentt.  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  Const  transl. 
from  Germ,  by  Vidal.  Lond.  1813.  8  vols.  8;  J.  Bingham,  Origines  Ecclesiasticae,  transl.  from  Lat. 
Lond.  1852.  3  vols.  8;  P.  King,  Const  of  Prim.  Church.  Lond.  1719.  8;  W.  Sclater,  Orig.  Draught  of 
Prim.  Church.  Lond.  1727.  8;  A7".  Bangs,  Orig.  Church  of  Christ.  New  York.  1S37.  2  ed.  8.] 

The  separate  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  was  effected  quite  as  much 
by  the  daily  religious  assemblies  of  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  as  by  their 
partial  exclusion  from  the  synagogues.  The  Twelve  Apostles  at  first  regarded 
themselves  as  a  perfected  or  exclusive  College  for  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  world.  They  had  been  the  special  companions  of  the  Lord, 
and  were  now  the  principal  vouchers  for  the  evangelical  traditions.  They 
therefore  exercised  an  undisputed  authority  over  the  Church,  shared  however 
in  a  short  time  with  others,  who  became  distinguished  for  their  spiritual  gifts 
as  apostles  and  founders  of  churches.  Next  to  them  in  rank  were  the  Evan- 
gelists, a  class  of  travelling  preachers,  sometimes  also  called,  in  the  more  ex- 
tensive sense  of  the  term,  apostles.  The  Prophetia  was  the  gift  granted  to 
many  persons  at  that  time,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  speak  in  an  in- 
spired, enraptured  manner  of  discourse.  In  the  case  of  Agabus,  however, 
we  have  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  soothsayers  who  only  faintly  resembled  an- 
other, then  for  ever  gone,  (a)  The  actual  officers  of  the  local  churches  were 
chosen  as  circumstances  called  for  them,  after  the  model  of  the  synagogue. 
Elders  (npeafivrfpoi,  t3h5J5t)  were  appointed  to  preside,  and  preserve  order  in 
the  church,  and  Deacons  (Sia*:oi/oi),  to  take  charge  of  the  poor,  and  to  assist 
in  every  effort  for  the  common  good,  (b)  The  Elders  were  sometimes  called 
by  the  unassuming  name  of  Overseers  (inio-KOTroi),  an  appellation  more  con- 
sonant with  Grecian  customs,  and  first  adopted  in  Grecian  congregations. 

Chron.  II.  ad  Olymp.  218 ;  Ilieron.  ep.  SG.  (al.  27.)  cf.  Phil.  4,  22.  g)  Euseb.  ITist.  ecc.  Ill,  15.  h)  Or 
tha  other  hand:  Kestner,  die  Agape  o.  d.  gebeime  We'.tbund  der  Christen  von  Klemens  iu  Rom 
nnter  DomlHan  gestiftet  Jena.  1819. 

a)  Acts  11,  2&  21,  10s.      I)  Acts  6,  1-10. 
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Both  titles  were  as  yet  used  indiscriminately,  although  in  consequence  of  the 
personal  influence  of  some  who  presided  in  the  churches,  especially  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  way  may  have  been  prepared  even  then,  for  the  distinction  which 
became  so  decided  and  general  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  next  century,  (c) 
The  officers  of  each  church  were  chosen  by  the  people,  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  people  were  installed  over  them  by  those  who  organized  them  into  a 
church.  Although  the  office  of  a  public  teacher  must  have  seemed  most  im- 
portant, and  the  necessity  of  well  qualified  instructors  must  have  been 
urgent,  (cl)  it  does  not  appear  that  any  persons  were  at  first  set  apart,  exclu- 
sively for  that  duty,  (e)  and  every  thing  like  a  hierarchy  was  excluded  by 
the  universal  acknowledgment  that  all  believers  were  members  of  a  general 
priesthood.  (/)  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  that  all  civil 
suits  should  be  settled  by  arbitrators  selected  from  the  church  itself,  ((/)  After 
the  excitement  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  church  had  subsided,  women 
once  more  returned  to  a  silent  submission  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the 
performance  of  their  proper  duties  in  the  domestic  circle.  But  in  addition 
to  the  Deaconesses,  who  were  employed  in  charitable  offices  among  the  women, 
there  were  probably,  even  then,  some  female  presbyters  or  widoics,  for  the 
supervision  and  instruction  of  the  younger  persons  of  their  own  sex.  (//) 
Every  one  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  Church  was  immediately  re- 
ceived, but  those  who  were  subsequently  found  guilty  of  gross  offences  were 
excluded  by  the  action  of  the  congregation.  In  the  management  of  its  pub- 
lic affairs  each  congregation  was  an  independent  society,  but  by  spiritual  fel- 
lowship, and  the  influence  of  distinguished  travelling  teachers,  all  the  con- 
gregations were  so  connected  together,  as  collectively  to  form  one  great  king- 
dom of  God,  of  which  even  in  the  time  of  Paul,  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as 
the  centre.  The  supreme  law  was  love,  and  the  sovereign  power  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

§  43.     Ecclesiastical  Life. 

Arnold,  erste  Liebe  d.  i.  wahre  Abbildung  d.  ersten  Christen.  Frnkf.  1G96.  f.  &  oft ;  SticM  et 
Bogenhard,  Biga  commentt  de  morali  primaevorum  Christianorum  conditione,  Neost.  ad  O.  1S20. 

As  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  out  of  the  original  company  of  the 
apostles,  the  common  fund  which  had  existed  in  the  latter,  suggested  the 
bold  thought  of  a  community  of  goods.  Although  such  a  project  was  much 
facilitated  by  the  enthusiastic  brotherly  love  then  prevalent,  and  an  expecta- 
tion that  all  existing  relations  were  soon  to  be  overthrown,  it  was  never  com- 
pletely carried  out,  and  this  congregation  was  soon  in  need  of  the  charities 
of  Christians  in  foreign  countries,  (a)  A  hypocritical  vanity  which  occurred 
in  a  form  not  very  uncommon  in  religious  circles,  was  visited  with  a  terrible 

c)  Ola  ad  Attic.  VII,  11;  Acta  2",  17.  2S;  Phi!.  1,  1 ;  l  Pet.  5,  is.;  Oem.  i:  m.  ad  Cor. 
c.  42.  44;  Hermae  I'a^t.  1.2.  4; — Bkmdel,  Apologia  pro  eentenHa  lller.  de  Eplso.  Amat  1010.  4; 
GahUr,  de  F.piscopla  primae  ecc.  Jen.  1805.  4.    <l)  Act)  0,  2 ;— /.  Tim.  8.  2.  ft,  17 J  //.  Tim.  2.  24. 

e)  Forliger,  De.  de  munerib.  ecc.  tempore    Ipp.   Lpa,  17T6.  4 :    ffabler,  examioatnr  Forbi- 
feri  sent,  do  Prosb.  Jen.  1812.  4.  2  Pgj*.   /)  /.  Pet.  2.  9.  .\  8,  >f.  Rom.  12,  1.  g)  I.  <\>r.  8,  I  3, 
cf  Matt.  i-.  Iftsa.    A)  Acta  2.  IT.  21, a— Rom.  10.  \.—  Tit.  8,8;  /.  T,m.  ,\  9;  Cbno.  Lood.  can,  II 
(Muwri,  Tli.  IX  p.  866).— //■/*'■,  Btreitoobrr.  P.  2,  p.  81 

a)  Acts  4,  82ss.  cf.  12, 12. — .Wosheim,  de  vera  iiutiiru  oommunionls  bonornm  in  Eoc  lller.  (Dss 
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divine  retribution.  (I)     The  ordinary  mode  of  life  in  each  congregation  pre- 
sented many  points  of  comparison  with   that  which   existed   among   the 
Essenes.  (c)     Christians  regarded  themselves,  in  contrast  with  the  world,  as 
the  consecrated  people  of  Go-].     Every  intellectual  faculty,  according  to  its 
peculiar  nature,  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  when 
exalted  by  the  common  spirit  of  the  Church,  was  looked  upon  as  a  gracious 
gift  of  the  Iloly  Ghost.     Hence,  while  there  were  many  gifts,  there  was  hut 
one  Spirit.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  gifts  was  the  power  of  miracu- 
lously healing  the  sick,  at  first  more  especially  exercised  by  Peter,  but  after- 
wards supposed  to  be  a  permanent  possession  of  the  Church.     The  Holy 
Ghost  was  regarded  as  the  common  spirit  of  the  whole  Church,  proceeding 
directly  from  Christ,  awakening  and  appropriating  to  its  use  the  sacred  en- 
thusiasm of  each  individual.     The  external  manifestations  of  this  spirit  were 
sometimes  genuine  exhibitions  of  divine  power,  but  were  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  fanatical  irruptions  of  a  high  religious  excitement,  and  in 
all  cases  were  regarded  as  fulfilments  of  a  prophetic  metaphor  of  Messianic 
prophecy.  (<I)     The  sincere  piety  which  generally  prevailed,  however,  did  not 
always  prevent  the  pride  which  flatters  itself  on  account  of  its  external  ser 
vices,  nor  did  the  extraordinary  brotherly  love  which  the  great  body  ot 
Christians  exhibited,  entirely  suppress  some  manifestations  of  envy  and  party 
spirit.     "When  persecution  was  expected,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  some 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  to  save  themselves  by  apostacy,  and  among  the 
Gentile  portion  of  the  Church  sins  were  sometimes  committed  which  were 
regarded  as  unpardonable,  (e)     Even  when  Christian  morality  had  been  in- 
fluenced by  Jewish  views  of  personal  purity,  it  had  much  to  contend  with  in 
the  sensuality  of  the  Greeks.     Fastings  and  abstinences,  which  had  been  re- 
garded from  a  period  of  great  antiquity,  as  conducive  to  a  pious  disposition, 
together  with  some  festivals,  were  very  soon  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church.     Paul,  it  is  true,  rejected  them  when  any  attempted  to  enforce  them 
as  a  matter  of  legal  obligation,  or  of  personal  merit,  but  he  looked  upon  vir- 
ginity as  a  very  desirable  condition,  and  expressed  an  inferior  regard  for  the 
married  state.  (/)     No  change  was  required  in  the  social  relations  of  life,  but 
they  were  exalted  by  higher  motives  and  principles,  (g)     All  hope  of  an 
earthly  theocracy  was  apparently  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  Chris- 
tians generally  believed  that  Christ  was  to  return  to  the  world  a  second  time, 
and  mauy  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  live  to  witness  his  advent.    This 
faith  gave  birth  to  the  boldest  expectations,  partaking  generally  of  a  sensuous 
character,  and  Avhile  it  seemed  a  national  necessity,  and  a  religious  consola- 
tion to  the  Jewish,  it  was  a  source  of  anxiety  and  perplexity  to  the  Grecian 
congregations.  (A) 

§  44.     Mode  of  Worship. 

The  devotional  exercises  of  the  Christian  assemblies,  like  those  of  the 
Jewish  synagogues,  consisted  principally  of  prayers,  singing  of  hymns,  and 
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sacred  discourses,  founded  upon  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Apostolic 
epistles  were  read  in  the  congregation,  to  which  they  had  heen  originally  di- 
rected, but  after  a  single  reading  they  were  generally  laid  aside.  Every  one 
who  had  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  speak  in  public,  was  allowed  to  do 
so  with  freedom.  Baptism  as  an  initiatory  rite  was  performed  simply  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.  («)  The  love-feast,  in  which  were  combined  the  ordinary 
meal  and  the  religious  service  of  the  primitive  Christians,  was  originally  cele- 
brated in  Jerusalem  every  day.  At  its  conclusion  the  broken  bread  and  the 
consecrated  cup  was  passed  around  to  every  one  at  the  table.  (5)  In  the  Jew- 
ish Christian  congregations  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  festivals  were  observed. 
Paul  denied  that  any  one  was  bound  by  positive  law  to  show  a  preference  of 
one  sacred  day  above  another,  (c)  Only  in  congregations  composed  princi- 
pally of  Greeks,  could  the  members  be  induced  to  observe  Sunday  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  (d)  and  among  them  no  interest  could 
be  awakened  in  those  Jewish  festivals,  which  were  not  connected  with  some 
event  of  the  Christian  history,  to  give  them  additional  importance.  It  is, 
however,  not  easy  to  explain  why  even  Paul  and  John  should  have  discon- 
tinued in  such  congregations  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  according  to  the 
usage  of  their  forefathers,  (e) 

§  45.  Doctrines  of  the  Church. 
No  public  sentiment  upon  definite  articles  of  Christian  faith  had  yet  been 
formed,  but  in  addition  to  those  generally  received  maxims  of  piety,  which 
in  some  instances  had  been  handed  down  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  in  others 
had  been  gradually  developed  in  the  course  of  free  discussion,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Jewish  faith  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  received 
as  divine.  The  only  condition  of  admission  to  the  Church,  was  a  promise  to 
live  a  new  life,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  In  this  ac- 
knowledgment free  scope  was  given  to  all  those  views  of  the  nature  of  the 
Messiah,  which  prevailed  among  the  people,  from  a  simple  recognition  of  him 
as  the  Son  of  David,  and  a  man  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  a  belief  in 
him  as  an  angel,  and  an  impersonation  of  some  one  of  the  attributes  of 
Jehovah.  In  the  view  of  the  Greeks  the  Messianic  office  had  no  special  sig- 
nificance, and  Christ  was  to  them  simply  the  Lord,  and  the  Son  of  God.  As 
far  as  the  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  development  of  Christianity  at  this  period,  the  views  of  the 
Church  may  be  inferred  from  the  baptismal  formula,  which  was  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  faith  in  the  divine  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  (Matth.  28,  10).  This 
whole  transaction  was  a  thoroughly  practical  matter,  and  admitted  of  a  great 
variety  of  views. 

a)  Act*  2,  33.  S,  10.  in,  4S;  Horn.  6,3.  b)  J.  T.  F.  Drexchrr,  do  vett.  Cliri-iKinorinn  Agaplfl.  Giess. 
1824.  c)  Qui.  4,  9ss. ;  Col.  2,  16;  Rom.  14,  5;  comp.  I.  Cor.  5,  Css. ;  Uomp.  Justin,  c.  Trypli.  o.  10, 
12.  d)  Acta  20,1;  I.  Cor.  16,2;  Rer.  1,  10;  ISarnnh.  c.  15.— C.  C.  L.  Franke,  do  dlel  domlnioi 
apnd  vett.  Christ,  celebratlone,  Hal  1826;  (Commtt  sol.  ed.  Volbedinj.  \>IC  Th.  I.  P.  I.)  e)  Acta 
20,5s.;  Euaeb.  II.  BOO.  V,  24. 
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DIVISION  II -FORMATION  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

CHAP.    I— STRUGGLE   OF   TEE   CHURCH   FOR   ITS   OWN   EXIST- 
ENCE. 

Lactantius,  de  mortib.  perseeutorura,  ed.  Bauldri,  Traj.  ad.  Eh.  1693.  and  often.  [This  work 
Is  transl.  by  Bp.  Burnet.  Lond.  1713.  8.]— C.  Kortholt,  de  persequutionib.  ecc  primaevac  (Jen.  1600), 
Kilon.  10S9.  4;  Transl.  into  Germ.;  Beschr.  d.  10  grossen  Verfolgg.  Hamb.  1695:  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Bom.  Ernp.  Lond.  1776ss.  6  vols.  4,  and  often.  [With  notes  by  Miltncm  and 
Ouieot  New  York.  1S4S.  4  vols.  8.]  Transl.  into  Germ,  by  Wenk;  and  others.  Lps.  17SSss.  19  vols.  I 
the  16th  chap,  respecting  the  prop,  of  Chr.  by  natural  causes,  transl.  by  A.  F.  v.  Walterstern,  Hamb. 
17SS;  G.  A.  Osiander,  Ausbreit  d.  Christenth.  (Staudlin's  u.  Tzschirner'e  Arch.  vol.  4.  sect.  2);  //. 
G.  Tzxchirner,  der  Fall  des  Heidenth.  Lps.  1S29.  1  vol. ;  A.  Beugno/,  Hist,  de  la  destruction  du  pa- 
ganisme  en  Occident.  Par.  1835.  2  vols.     [-4.  Nitschl,  d.  Entsteh.  der  Altkath.  K.  Bonn.  1S50.] 

§  46.     The  Jews. 

Zunz,  die  Gottesdienstl.  Vortr.  d.  Jud.  hist,  entwickelt  Brl.  1832.  comp.  §  40. 

Uninstructed  by  the  past,  and  unhumbled  by  defeats,  the  Jews  contended 
against  their  fate  (after  115),  and  from  Western  Africa  to  Asia  Minor,  insurrec- 
tions rolled  over  the  land,  always  to  be  quelled  in  Jewish  blood.  That  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  put  the  whole  nation  to  death,  Lladrian  resolved 
to  destroy  its  nationality.  The  people  were  forbidden  to  observe  their  Sab- 
baths, and  circumcision  was  punished  as  a  crime  probably  as  emasculation,  (a) 
and  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  a  city  consecrated  to  Jupiter  was  built,  and  in 
honor  of  that  divinity  and  of  the  emperor  was  called  Aelia  Capitolina, 
When  reduced  to  extremity,  the  nation  was  called  to  arms  (132)  by  Bar 
Cochba,  i.  e.  the  Son  of  a  Star,  (?/)  who  professed  to  be  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  was  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  the  distinguished  Rabbi  Akiba.  He 
succeeded  in  conquering  Jerusalem,  and  in  consequence  of  his  heroic  but 
sanguinary  exploits,  Palestine  became  once  more  free.  But  after  all  the  hor- 
rors and  vicissitudes  of  a  three  years'  war,  Julius  Severus  got  possession,  by 
storm,  of  Bethar,  the  last  fortress  of  this  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  impostor 
himself  fell  in  the  battle.  The  whole  of  Palestine  had  become  a  desert. 
Every  Jew  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  set  foot  within  the  holy 
city.  Those  Christians  who  remained  in  Palestine  suffered  much  during  this 
struggle,  not  only  from  the  Romans,  by  whom  they  were  frequently  treated 
as  Jews,  but  still  more  from  the  followers  of  the  false  Messiah,  because  they 
refused  to  follow  him  in  his  efforts  to  save  their  common  country.  (<■)  These 
national  misfortunes  were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  divine  judgments  for  their 
indifference  to  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  had  no  influence  in  diminishing 
their  assurance  of  future  success.  Schools  of  learning  were  established,  to 
serve  as  spiritual  courts,  and  centres  of  influence  for  the  nation  in  its  general 
dispersion.     Genuine  llabbinism  was  formed  on  the  ruins  of  the  older  sects 

a)  Spartiani,  Hadr.  c.  14.  comp.  Digest.  XLVIII.  tit.  8.  fr.  11 ;  Nov.  Just  142.  c,  1.  I)  Sum 
24,17.  After  his  failure  he  was  called  :  NZT3  "O  ,  Alius  mendacii.  c)l.  Dio  Caw.  LXVIH 
32;  LXIX,  12ss. ;  Euseb.  EL  ecc.  IV,  2.  6;  Justini,  Ap.  I.  c.  31.— II.  Deyling,  Aeliae  Cap.  Ori- 
gines  et  Hist.  Lps.  1743;    dfunter.  der  Jiid.   Kries  anter   Trajan  a.    Hadr.  Altoia  u.  Lps.  1S21 
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at  Tiberias,  in  the  school  of  Hillel,  in  which  the  Mosaic  law,  in  its  utmost 
extent,  though  partially  accommodated  to  the  times,  was  taught  by  a  class 
of  teachers  permanently  set  apart  to  this  work.  The  traditions  of  the  scribes 
here  reduced  to  writing  (ifishna,  about  220),  with  explanations  (Gemara,  in 
the  4th  cent.),  constituted,  in  subsequent  times,  the  principal  book  for  in- 
struction and  religious  law  (Talmud).  A  still  greater  influence  was  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  schools  on  the  Euphrates,  in  which  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  was  composed  of  the  same  general  materials  C430  till  521).  and  be- 
came more  generally  esteemed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  more  distinct 
form  of  modern  Judaism.  The  Jews,  who  were  the  sources  of  all  the  calum- 
nies heaped  upon  Christ  and  the  Church,  knew  very  well  how  to  excite  the 
6ame  hatred  against  the  Christians  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  vic- 
tims, (d)  The  feelings  of  Christians  with  respect  to  the  Jews  still  remained 
of  a  contradictory  character.  In  a  dialogue  of  Justin,  in  which  the  author 
replies  to  the  objections  of  a  candid  Jew  against  the  vocation  of  Jesus,  and 
the  transitory  nature  of  the  divine  law,  the  position  is  assumed,  that  the  Mo- 
saic precepts  and  institutions  were  only  prefigurations  and  symbols  either  of 
what  Christ  did,  or  of  what  happened  to  him  and  his  followers,  (e)  It  was 
even  then  asserted,  that  Christianity  had  been  rejected  by  the  people  among 
whom  it  originated,  and  that  the  few  who  had  embraced  it  were  by  no  means 
the  most  faithful  and  consistent  Christians.  (/)  The  proofs  adduced  bv 
Cyprian  are  a  collection  of  pertinent  and  impertinent  passages  of  Scripture 
to  show  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  cast  otf,  and  that  all  the  prophecies  eithe 
had  been  or  would  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  (g) 

§  47.  The  Roman  People  and  Umpire. 

Kortholt,  Paganus  obtrectator,  Kilon.  169S.  4;  J.  J.  Hulderici,  Gentilis  obtrectator,  Tignr.  1744 
Papst,  de  culpa  Chrislianor.  in  vexatt.  motis  a  Pom.  Erl.  17S9.  8  Pgg.  4;  Munter,  die  Cbrtstin  in. 
heidnischen  Hause  vor  Constantin,  Kopenh.  1S23. 

From  the  time  of  Trajan,  the  Eoman  people  had  been  accustomed  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  demand  that  Christians  should  be  put  to  death.  This 
proceeded  originally  from  persons  who  either  derived  their  support  from  some 
connection  with  idolatry,  or  found  their  principal  honor  or  pleasure  in  the 
cultivation  of  pagan  literature.  But  internally  decayed,  as  heathenism  then 
was,  it  could  never  have  awakened  such  a  powerful  opposition,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  struggle,  have  won  for  itself  once  more  a  high  degree  of  attach- 
ment, merely  by  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  old  idolatry.  The  whole  common 
feeling  of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  chief  glory  of  the  present  life,  was  as- 
sailed by  Christianity,  and  the  people  saw  nothing  proposed  in  return  but  ? 
severe  and  cheerless  system  of  virtue,  in  which  the  world  was  rendered  a 
desert,  that  an  uncertain  heaven  might  be  won.  The  hatred  thus  awakened 
endeavored  to  justify  itself  by  suspicions.  The  spiritual  worship  of  an  in- 
visible God  was  denounced  as  atheism;  participation  in  the  sacred  body  of 

d)  Juttln.  c.  Try  ph.  c.  1G». ;  Terlul.  ad  nation.  I,  14.  e)  AiaKoynt  vpbi  Tpvrpwva  '\ov$a7ov. 
c.il.  JOib, Lond.  1719:  Opp.  rec  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  Jen,  1849a.  Th.  II. :—  UHtuchsr,  an  DiaL  c  Tiyph. 
Ju-tim>  rpcte  ad^cribatiir '1  (Commentt.  tlu-nl.  cd.  Iloaenmneller,  Lpa,  l-'.'1'.  Th.  I.  1*.  i,  p.  1848B.] 
f)Juntini,  ApoL  I.  c.  58.    y)  TeatimonlonuD  adv.  Judaeos,  1.  111. 
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Christ  "was  represented  as  a  Thyestean  feast ;  the  privacy  of  the  Christian  as« 
semblies  was  looked  upon  as  a  cloak  for  conspiracy,  and  for  secret  crimes ; 
and  the  fraternal  fellowship  which  generally  prevailed  among  Christians,  was 
suspected  as  the  result  and  the  occasion  of  unnatural  lasciviousness.  The  re- 
proaches heaped  upon  each  other  hy  the  Church  and  the  various  Christian 
sects,  (a)  and  tne  confessions  wrung  by  torture  from  heathen  slaves,  with  re- 
spec'  to  their  Christian  masters,  (1>)  appeared  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  find  evidences  of  guilt.  The  public  misfortunes 
in  which  that  age  abounded,  were  all  regarded  as  divine  judgments  for  the 
dishonor  done  to  the  offended  gods.  But  to  persons  of  distinction,  and  to 
those  who  had  been  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  Christianity  appeared 
to  be  a  dark  superstition  of  an  infatuated  rabble.  The  magistrates  were,  in- 
deed, frequently  induced  to  persecute  Christians,  by  the  clamors  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  by  their  own  passions ;  but  the  true  reason  for  it  was  to  be  found 
in  motives  of  state  policy.  Christians  looked  upon  it  as  dangerous  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  which  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  receive,  or  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  any  public  or  civil  office,  (r)  although  many  overcame 
their  religious  scruples  from  a  regard  to  personal  advantages  or  feelings  of 
duty.  Although  they  generally  submitted  to  every  outrage  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  magistrates,  whom  they  regarded  as  appointed  by  God,  their 
vast  number  and  mutual  fellowship  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  civil 
authorities.  Indeed,  this  consciousness  of  their  own  power,  and  their  con- 
viction that  the  empire  was  destined  to  a  speedy  overthrow  were  so  openly 
expressed,  (d)  that  their  assurances  of  fidelity  and  loyalty  appeared  quite  sus- 
picious. At  all  events,  the  State  was  torn  by  dissensions,  and  as  long  as 
any  hope  remained  of  overcoming  Christians  by  terror,  sanguinary  measures 
were  looked  upon  as  likely  to  result  in  good.  The  fate  of  Christians  was,  it 
is  true,  determined  by  the  imperial  edicts  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  but  it 
was  rendered  mild  or  severe  according  to  the  popular  sentiment  in  each  pro- 
vince and  the  personal  feelings  of  the  local  magistrate. 

§  48.     Conduct  of  the  Individual  Emperors  during  the  Second  and  Third  Cen* 

turies. 

Franc.  Balduini,  Commtr.  ad  edieta  vett  prince.  Eom.  de  Cbristianis,  Hal.  1727.  4;  C.  D.  A 
Martini,  Persecutiones  Christianorum  sub  Impp.  Eom.  Eostoch.  18029.  8  Comm.  4 ;  Schumann 
p.  Mannegg,  die  Yerfolgungen  d.  ersten  cbristL  Kircbe.  Vien.  1S21 ;  O.  S.  Kopke,  dc  statu  et  condit. 
Cbristianorum  sub  Impp.  Eom.  alterius  post  Cbr.  Sac-c.  Ber.  1823. 

1.  A  noble  race  of  emperors,  in  whom  the  Greek  and  Roman  spirit  was 
once  more  revived,  were,  in  the  old  Roman  style,  either  indifferent  or  severe 
in  their  treatment  of  Christianity.  A  rescript  of  Trajan  (98-117),  in  reply 
to  some  inquiries  of  Plinius  (about  110)  respecting  the  conduct  to  be  pursued 
towards  Christians,  directed  that  they  should  not  be  sought  after  by  the  civil 
authorities,  but  that  all  legally  arraigned  by  accusers  before  the  courts,  wert 

a)  Tertul.  de  j.-jnn.  c.  17 ;  Clem.  Strom.  III.  p.  511 ;  Euieb.  n.  ecc.  IV,  7.  b)  Euseb.  H.  occ.  VI, 
1.  c)  Tertul.  de  cor.  c.  11 ;  Apologet.  c.  88;  de  Palllo,  c.  5;  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyr,  ed.  2.  p.  299s 
</)  Tertul.  Apologet  c.  87.  The  Apocalypse  of  Jobn,  and  many  tilings  In  '.lie  Bibvlline  books,  liac 
tlready  announced  these. 
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either  to  be  pardoned  if  they  denied  the  charge  or  repented,  or  given  over 
to  death  if  they  continned  obstinate.  lie  however  allowed,  that  no  uniform 
rule  could  be  prescribed  in  this  matter.  So  many  of  them  in  Bithynia  and 
Pontus  were  induced  to  invoke  the  gods,  to  anathematize  Christ,  and  to  honor 
the  statue  of  the  emperor  with  offerings  of  wine  and  incense,  that  Pliny  in- 
dulged the  hope  that,  by  a  skilful  combination  of  mildness  and  severity,  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  superstition,  (a)  The  aged  Symeon, 
the  son  of  Cleopas,  and  the  successor  of  James  at  Jerusalem,  being  accused 
before  Atticus,  the  governor  of  the  city,  of  being  a  Christian,  and  of  the 
family  of  David,  was  crucified  (107),  (I)  and  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
after  a  personal  audience  with  the  emperor,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  lions  in 
the  Coliseum,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Eornan  people  (116).  (c)  About 
this  time,  the  people  began  at  their  festival?,  or  in  time  of  public  calamity, 
to  demand  the  blood  of  Christians.  Hadrian  (117-138)  and  Antoninus  Pius 
(138-161)  therefore  checked  these  tumultuous  proceedings,  by  directing  that 
the  strict  forms  of  law  belonging  to  the  usual  trials  should  be  observed,  (d) 
The  stoical  repugnance  which  Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180)  felt  toward  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Christians,  induced  him  to  allow  the  popular  hatred  in  south- 
ern Gaul  and  Asia  Minor  to  have  its  full  career  of  blood,  (e)  Polycarp, 
Bishop  of  Smyrna,  the  last  living  relic  of  Apostolic  days,  died  (169)  at  the 
stake,  because  he  refused  to  curse  the  Lord  whom  he  had  faithfully  served 
for  86  years.  (/)  The  miracle  of  the  Legio  fulminatrix  (174)  was  either  not 
important  enough,  or  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  to  turn  the  philosophic 
emperor  from  his  course,  (g)  2.  Until  some  time  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  the  emperors  were  either  indifferent  or  favorable  to  Christianity ; 
but  as  the  ancient  laws  still  remained  unrepealed,  its  adherents  were  depend- 
ent upon  the  caprice  of  the  municipal  governors.  The  wanton  cruelty  of 
Cemmodus  (180-192)  was  softened  to  mildness  with  respect  to  Christians, 
by  the  influence  of  his  paramour  Marcia,  and  yet  Apollonhis  was  put  to 
death,  principally,  however,  on  account  of  his  eloquent  apology  for  Christian- 
ity before  the  Senate.  His  accuser  was  executed  at  an  earlier  period,  per- 
haps as  his  slave,  (h)  Septimius  Severus  (192—211)  merely  prohibited  the 
further  propagation  of  Christianity.  (/)  The  enmity  which  Caracalla 
(211-217)  bore  toward  the  whole  human  race,  amounted  only  to  indifference 
with  respect  to  the  Church.  (/.■)  The  effeminate  pleasure  which  JTeliogalalus 
(218-222)  took  in  oriental  systems  of  religion,  operated  favorably  in  behalf 
of  Christianity.  (/)     "With  a  nobler  appreciation  of  its  spiritual  nature,  Alex- 


a)  Pllnii,  Epp.  X.  p.  90s.  (al.  97s.);  Tertul.  Apologet  c.  2;  Euxeb.  IT.  ecc.  Ill,  13;— ITaver* 
font,  Vertheidigung  der  Plln.  Briefe  u.  d.  Christen,  OC»tt.  17SS.  b)  Euxeb.  II.  ccc  III,  82,  comp.  11. 
ifter  Hegesippna.  c)  Euxeb.  EL  ccc.  Ill,  26;  Acta  martyril  Ignat  In  Ituimti-t,  p.  Sss.  cl)  Juxtini, 
Apol.  I.  c  0-:  Uufin,  II.  ecc.  IV,  9;  Euseb.  II.  ccc.  IV,  26;  comp.  Sjxirtiani,  Hadr.  c  22.  On  th« 
spuriousness  of  tlie  Edictum  ad  Communo  Aslae  In  Euxeb.  IV,  13,  and  Just.  1.  c  consult  Ilaffner 
do  Edicto  Antonlnl  pro  Christ  Argent  1731.  4.  e)  Marcut  Aur.  ir^or  iavrdv  XI,  8;  Euseb.  II 
ecc  V,  1-8.  f)  Ecclesiae  SmyrnonMs  de  martyrio  Pob/carplEp,  EneycL  in  Euseb.  11.  ecc,  IV,  15. 
A  fuller  reoenslon  In  Ruinavt,  p.  81?«.  g)  TcrliU.  Apologet  c.  5;  Buteb  II.  ccc.  V,  5.  For  tlif 
views  entertained  by  heathen,  see  Dio  Oatt,  Eplt  Xlphlliul  LXXI,  8;  Stiidux,  verb.  'InvKiavht, 
Jul.  Capitolin.  Marc.  Aur.  c.  24.  K)  Euseb.  II.  ecc  V,  21  ;  Hieran.  catal.  c.  42.  i)  S/nirtimii.  ^e- 
rer.  c  17.  comp.    Ttrtul.  ad  Scapul.  c.  4.    k)  Tertul.  ad  Scapul.  c.  4.    I)  Lamprid.  llellog.  c.  8 
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ander  Screws  (222-235)  placed  the  statue  of  Christ  among  his  household 
gods,  and  practically  recognized  the  Christian  congregation  at  Rome  as  a 
civil  corporation.  His  mother,  Julia  Mammaea,  while  at  Antioch,  took  de- 
light in  the  learning  of  Origen.  (m)  In  the  view  of  Maximums  the  Tliracian 
(235—238),  the  murderer  of  Alexander,  such  favor  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
persecuting  him  who  had  received  it.  Among  those  who  followed  him  in 
rapid  succession  in  the  imperial  throne,  Philip  the  Arabian  (244-249)  was  so 
favorable  to  Christianity,  that  the  report  became  almost  universal,  that  he 
was  himself  a  Christian,  (n)  3.  The  Church  finally  became  so  powerful, 
that  it  became  necessary  either  to  acknowledge  its  legality,  or  to  persecute  it 
with  all  the  power  of  the  empire.  Dccius  (249—251)  raised  the  first  general 
persecution,  by  requiring  the  magistrates  to  institute  inquisitorial  proceed- 
ings. Those  who  sustained  office  in  the  Church  directly  met  death,  or  if 
they  fled,  they  purchased  life  with  the  loss  of  property  and  home.  (")  To 
this  distressing  period,  popular  tradition  has  assigned  the  commencement  of 
the  slumber  of  the  seven  children  of  Ephesus,  who  did  not  awake  until  the 
time  of  Theodosius  II.  (447),  and  were  then  astonished  to  find  the  persecuted 
sign  of  the  cross  ruling  over  the  imperial  city  and  the  world,  (p)  Gallus 
(251-253)  was  prevented  only  by  the  political  commotions  of  his  reign  from 
completing  the  sanguinary  work  of  his  predecessor.  Valerianic  (253- 260), 
after  a  brief  period  of  favor  toward  the  Church,  sought  systematically  to  de- 
stroy it  by  exterminating  its  officers,  (q)  But  Gallienus  (2G0-268)  gave  peace 
to  the  whole  Church,  by  an  edict  in  which  he  recognized  it  as  a  civil  corpo- 
ration. (>•)  Aurelianus  (270-275),  who  at  one  time  had  consented  to  act  as  an 
umpire  between  contending  bishops,  determined  afterwards,  from  heathenish 
scruples,  to  persecute  the  Christians.  His  death  was  effected  by  a  military 
conspiracy  before  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  (••<)  and  during  a  long  period  of 
rest,  the  government  appeared  to  have  abandoned  for  ever  the  unequal  con- 
test of  mere  force  in  opposition  to  spiritual  principles. 

§  49.     Internal  History  of  Paganism 

After  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  in  consequence  of  intercourse  with 
the  east,  and  of  the  pressure  of  internal  elements,  the  intellectual  world  made 
considerable  progress.  On  the  one  hand,  with  a  high-wrought  religious  fer- 
vor, it  overpassed  the  proper  limits  of  heathenism,  and  connected  itself  some- 
times with  a  particular  phase  of  Platonism,  and  sometimes  with  the  pure 
and  self-denying  mode  of  life  which  tradition  assigned  to  the  Pythagorean 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  was  only  partially  aroused,  it  carried 
the  spiritual  element  into  the  world  of  sense,  that  it  might  obtain  a  control 
over  the  latter  by  magical  arts,  and  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  world  of 
spirits.  We  therefore  find,  in  the  very  midst  of  great  moral  corruption, 
and  the  dissolution  of  all  social  and  natural  ties,  initiations  into  wonderful 

m)  Lamprld.  Alex.  Sever,  c.  29.  49.  comp.  28.  43.  4.">;  Euseb.  IT.  ecc,  VI,  21.  29.   n)  Euxeb.  H.  ecc, 

VI,  34;  Bleron.  Cbron.  ad  ann.  246.  o)  Euxeb.  II.  ecc.  VI,  40-42;  Cyprian,  de  lnpsis,  and  his  epis- 
tle- written  at  this  time;  Lactant.  de  mortib.  c  4.  p)  Gregor.  Turon,  de  gloria  Mart  Par.  lt>40 
p.  21.*>s. ;  RMnecctiM  de  7  dormientib.  Lps.  1702.  Sanctor.  7  dormientium  Hist.  Pom.  1742.  4 
g)  Euseb.  II.  ecc,  VII,  10s. ;    OypricvnA  Ep.  82.      r)  Euseb.  II.  ecc.  VII,  13.     «)  Euseb.  II.  eco 

VII,  80;  Lactant.  de  mortib.  c  6. 
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mysteries,  a  capricious  confidence  in  miracles,  extreme  self-denials,  and  san- 
guinary expiations.  («)  In  the  attempted  union  of  Polytheism  and  Mono* 
theism,  the  gods  were  regarded  only  as  different  names  of  the  one  God,  or  as 
the  organs  through  which  he  revealed  himself  to  his  creatures.  Even  the 
Stoa,  by  the  influence  of  Ejnctetus  (about  100),  received  a  character  which 
no  longer  sought  virtue  in  perpetual  struggles,  but  in  patient  endurance. 
The  literature  of  that  period,  generally  a  forced  after-growth  of  a  mighty 
nature  then  extinct,  gradually  developed  the  characteristics  of  credulity  and 
superstition.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Plutarch  (50-120),  with  all  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  exalted  models  of  antiquity,  his  writings  abound  in  much 
which  is  fantastic.  Aelian  (about  222)  is  full  of  pious  legends  about  the 
manifestations  of  the  Deity  in  nature  and  in  common  life.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  well  reflected  in  the  animated  but  extravagant  writings  of  the  African 
rhetorician  Apulehia  (about  170),  in  which  are  sensual  thoughts  side  by  side 
with  pious  fanaticism,  and  satires  upon  superstition  mingled  with  supersti- 
tious dreamings.  (6)  This  tendency,  when  it  first  came  in  contact  with 
Christianity,  appropriated  to  itself  many  Christian  elements,  merely  that  it 
might  become  a  better  match  for  its  opponent.  The  real  Apollonius  of  Ty- 
ana  (379G)  travelled  about  in  the  character  of  a  reformer  of  heathenism, 
striving  to  give  to  it  the  character  of  unlimited  faith  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  deceived  many  by  the  strange  revelations  which  he  probably  ac- 
complished by  some  magnetic  clairvoyance,  so  that  he  became  honored  as  a 
prophet,  and  sometimes  even  as  God.  But  in  a  rhetorical  work,  in  which 
Philostratus  (about  230)  professed  to  give  his  life,  and  attempted  to  present 
him  before  the  world  as  the  Christ  of  heathenism,  he  became  the  ideal  of  a  holy 
sage  wonderfully  honored  by  the  gods,  (c)  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
some  who  attempted  to  represent  the  mighty  world-spirit  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophy,  but  they  uniformly  found,  that  while  aiming  to  personate 
such  a  character  in  one  respect,  they  were  inconsistent  with  it  in  another. 

§  50.     New  Plutonism. 

I.  Plotini,  Opp.  omnia;  Porphyrii  lAber  de  vita  Plotini,  ed.  Creuzer,  Oxon.  1S36.  3  vols.  4; 
Ilop(pvpiov  <pi\oa6<pov  rrpos  MapKeWav,  invonit  notisque  ill.  Ang.  Majus,  Mediol.  1816.— II. 
Anion?  the  Ilistt.  of  Phi.  especially,  Tennemann,  vol.  VI.  [His  Manual  is  transl.  Oxf.  1S32.  8.] 
Ritler,  vol.  IV.  [tranM.  by  Morrison,  Oxf.  1S38.  4  vols.  8;  Henry's  Hist,  of  Phil.  2  vols.  N.  Y.  1841.] 
Creuzer,  Preparatio  ad  Plotini  lib.  de  pulchritud.  Heidelb.  1814;  comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1S34.  P.  2.  p. 
83Tss. ;  /mm.  Fichte,  de  Phil,  novae  Platonicae  origine,  Berl.  1S18;  F.  JBoutericel;  Pbilosophorum 
Alexandr.  ac  Neo-Platonicoruin  recensio,  (Commentt  Soc.  Seient.  Goett  1823.  Th.  V.);  ('.  Stein- 
hart,  de  dialectics  Plotini  ralione,  Numb.  St  Hal.  1S29;  Ejuxil.  Meletemata  Plotiniana,  Hal.  1840.  4; 
K.  Fofft,  Neo-Pl.  u.  Christenth.  Berl.  1886.  1  Th.  [Lewex,  Biogr.  Hlfit  of  PhlL  Lond.  4  vols.  13ma 
art.  Plot] 

The  tendency  of  Paganism  on  the  side  of  faith,  and  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine in  one  system  all  the  sources  of  truth,  peached  its  utmost  limit  in  what 

a)  P.  K.  miller,  de  blerorchia  et  studio  vltae  asceticao  in  sacris  et  mysterita  Graeea  Bomano- 
rumquo  latentib.  Havn.  1808,  tniuL  into  Germ,  in  the  Neuon  Bibl.  d.  achOnen  Wise,  vol.  I. XX. 
b)  BcUouer,  Gescb.  d.  alten  Welt  u.  ibrer  Cultur.  vol.  III.  At.ih.  3  (1881.)  p.  ISSss.  196ss.    <•)  FiavU 

Philoxtrnti  quae  BUpereunt,  ed.  A'tyser,  Tur.  1844s.  2  Th.     [The  two  flrst  1 ks  relating  t'   the  lift 

of  A  pi  ill.  TyaiL  transl  Into  Eng.  by  C.  Blount,  fol.  Lond.  lC->'.]     Unit;  A  poll.   v.    I'yana  u.  dub 
til*,  Tub.  1S32. 
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was  called  New  Platonism.  This  system  had  its  origin  in  the  discourses  of 
Auimonius  Saccas,  of  Alexandria,  near  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, hut  is  presented  in  its  most  attractive  form  in  the  Enneades  of  Plotinm 
(205-270),  and  was  hest  represented  by  Jamllichus  in  the  fourth,  and  by  Pro- 
elut  in  the  fifth  century.  The  masters  of  this  school  were  regarded  as  seers 
and  saints,  who  had  broken  the  bonds  of  a  life  of  sense,  and  even  on  earth 
were  honored  with  the  privilege  of  an  immediate  intuition  of  the  Deity. 
What  Philo  had  undertaken,  they  now  completed,  though  in  a  wider  sense, 
in  behalf  of  paganism.  While  New-Platonism  took  part  in  the  higher  discus- 
sions and  conclusions  of  philosophy,  it  nevertheless  stood  opposed  to  all  phi- 
losophy, since  it  did  not  profess  to  rest  upon  careful  inquiries  into  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  spirit,  but  claimed  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  Thus  exalting 
itself  above  all  such  investigations,  it  became  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gion of  philosophy.  It  attached  itself  more  especially  to  the  system  of  Plato, 
and  professed  to  be  an  explanation  and  a  development  of  his  views,  but  it 
aimed  to  bring  together  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  philosophical 
schools,  and  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  basis  of  all  popular  religions. 
Even  Christianity,  therefore,  was  acknowledged  by  those  who  advocated  this 
system,  but  only  as  it  originally  came  from  the  inspired  soul  of  its  founder. 
It  did  not  at  first  originate  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  to  what  extent  Ammonius  and  Porphyry  were  at  one  time  connect- 
ed with  the  Church.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  it  was  profoundly  affected 
by  the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  even  while  it  was  struggling  with  that 
system,  during  the  third  century,  for  the  empire  of  the  world.*  The  divinity 
which  it  presents  is  exalted  above  all  human  apprehension,  and  was  called 
simply  the  Self-sufficient  One  (to  eV).  Erom  his  overflowing  fulness  proceed- 
ed the  Divine  Intelligence,  and  from  this  the  World-Soul,  by  which  the  mate- 
rial universe  is  pervaded  with  divine  life.  Evil  is  only  that  which  is  imper- 
fect, and  is  the  most  distant  reflection  of  Deity  upon  matter.  The  human 
soul  which  had  been  produced  by  the  Divine  Intelligence,  fell,  in  consequence 
of  its  longing  after  earthly  things,  from  its  original  divine  life  to  its  present 
temporal  existence.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the  sensual  as  well  as  to  the 
intellectual  world.  But  the  souls  of  the  good  and  wise,  even  in  this  world, 
are  in  their  happiest  moments  reunited  with  the  Deity,  and  death  is  to  such 
a  complete  restoration  to  their  home.  Erom  a  pious  veneration  for  an  an- 
cestry far  back  in  antiquity,  the  Grecian  gods  especially  were  regarded  as 
the  personal  manifestations  of  the  divine  life  in  nature.  Some  of  them  were 
celestial  beings,  and  some  ruled  here  on  earth.  These  earthly  powers  were 
the  national  gods  (jiepiKoi,  tevdpKai),  subordinate  to  the  Deity,  and  exalted 
above  all  passion.  The  myths  were  therefore,  of  course,  to  be  explained  al- 
legorically.  The  arts  of  Divination  and  Magic  were  justified  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessary  connection  of  all  phenomena  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the 
world-principle.     While,  therefore,  New-Platonisin  was  a  new  power,  it  wan 

*  Euxeb.  II.  ecc.  VI,  19,  and  Traop.  evang.  XI,  19;  Socrat.  H.  ecc  III,  28  — Moshetm,  de  studic 
Ethnicor.  Christianos  imitandi.  (Dss.  ad  Hist  ecc  Alton.  1733);  UUiiunin,  Kintlusa  d.  Christentb. 
auf  Porphyr.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1S32.  H.  2.)— JEW/,  de  causis  alleni  Platonicor.  rec.  a  rel.  <lir.  animi.  Los. 
17S5.  4.  (Opp.  ed.  Goldhom.  Lps.  1821.  vol.  1.) 
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nevertheless  a  reformation  of  the  old  faith.  Thongh  it  extended  itself  over 
the  whole  Roman  empire,  it  embraced  within  itself  contradictory  elements, 
and  coald  maintain  its  existence  only  long  enough  to  witness  and  emhellish 
the  downfall  of  heathenism. 

§  51.     Literary  Controversies  of  Christianity. 

Detlaus  C.  G.  Baumgarten-Cru.iius,  de  scriptoribus  6aec  II.  qui  novam  rel.  lmpugnarunt,  vel 
tmpugnasse  creduntur.  Misn.  1S45.  4. 

It  was  not  nntil  the  age  of  the  Antonines  that  Christianity  appeared  im- 
portant enough  to  he  the  object  of  literary  discussion,  or  sought  to  defend 
itself  by  literary  weapons.  The  last  discourse  in  which  Fronto  made  an 
attack  upon  Christians,  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  legal  defence  of  the 
proceedings  against  them  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
thatthe  negative  spirit  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  Lncian  exerted  a  favorable 
influence  upon  Christianity,  since  his  mockeries,  like  a  death-warning,  com- 
pletely undermined  all  confidence  in  the  ancient  gods;  but  he  has  occasionally 
derided  the  Christians  also  as  fanatical  simpletons,  even  while  he  involuntarily 
supplies  evidence  in  favor  of  their  brotherly  love,  and  fortitude  in  death,  (a) 
A  genuine  discourse  of  Celsus,  written  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Aurelius,  has  been  preserved  in  the  extracts  of  Origen.  (h)  The  author  was 
an  intelligent  man,  but  full  of  pride  and  contempt  for  Christianity.  While 
endeavoring  to  throw  suspicion  upon  its  origin  and  opposing  the  Church  of 
his  own  times,  he  frequently  confounds  it  with  the  vagaries  of  its  different 
sects,  and  collects  nearly  every  thing  which  Judaism  with  its  unfulfilled  ideas 
of  the  Messiah  and  its  calumnious  traditions,  together  with  all  that  pagan 
refinement  with  its  philosophy,  especially  the  Platonic,  could  produce  against 
it.  "We  have  also  a  Dialogue  written  by  Minucius  Felix  (§  52),  in  which 
Caecilius  brings  forward  the  arguments  generally  urged  by  the  heathen  of 
that  period  against  Christianity.  In  behalf  of  the  Olympic  deities,  it  was  al- 
leged that  history  showed  that  the  gods  had  protected  and  avenged  their 
worshippers ;  that  miracles  had  been  wrought,  and  predictions  by  divination 
had  been  announced  by  their  votaries,  and  that  a  Supreme  Deity  had  always 
been  worshipped  in  connection  with  many  gods.  Against  Christianity  was 
urged;  its  foreign  and  barbarous  origin,  to  which  all  that  was  national  must 
be  sacrificed,  and  its  recent  origin,  to  which  all  that  was  established  most 
give  way ;  all  that  was  true  or  good  in  Christianity  belonged  still  more  an- 
ciently to  Philosophy,  so  that  the  only  novelty  which  it  possessed  was  a  most 
repulsive  outward  form;  its  sacred  Scriptures  were  of  doubtful  origin,  and 
frequently  had  been  altered  ;  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
adultery,  instructed  by  magicians  in  Egypt,  and  surrounded  only  by  wretched 
fishermen  and  abandoned  publicans,  to  have  died  in  the  expression  of  uimian- 

a)  'A\f'£ai/5po<  v)  tyevdonavTis,  0.96.83;  Uepl  ttJi  Tlffieyf>li>ovTt\fvTfjs,  cll-16;  'AKri&ys 
iaropia,  1,22.  3D.  II,  4.  lis— A.  EichttadiU  Pg.  Luclanus  mini  Bcriptls  Bala  adjnvare  religionem 
ihrist  voluerit?  Jen.  1620.  4;  K.  O.  Jacob,  Obamoterlatlk  Lucius.  Ilamb.  1889;  A'uitn,  Luc' a 
crlrnlne  librnrum  cacr.  lrrisorum  liberatur.  P.  I.  Grimae,  1844.  4.  b)  'AKtj^s  Aoyos.—  t'ruyrr,  de 
Celso,  Epioureo.  Havn.  1828;  C.  It.  Jachmatm,  ie  Oetao  dlsserult  el  fragments  llbrl  c.  Cbristtanoa 
eolk'git  Begiom.  lsye.  4;  F.  A.  Philippi,  de  Celal  pbUotopbandl  genera  BeroL  1886;  Bindemann, 
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ly  sorrows,  ami  finally  to  have  given  no  proof  of  his  resurrection  except  what 
was  derived  from  his  own  followers.  Against  Christians  it  was  urged:  that 
they  had  deified  a  publicly  executed  malefactor;  that  they  demanded  a  blind 
faith  ;  that  they  invited  to  their  society  those  who  were  sinners  and  criminals, 
while  in  the  heathen  mysteries,  none  were  initiated  but  those  who  were  pure 
in  heart ;  that  the  various  Christian  sects  wrere  intolerant  towards  each  oth- 
er;  that  they  were  remarkably  unfortunate ;  and  finally,  that  if  they  were  not 
secret  criminals,  they  shunned  publicity,  and  were  enemies  to  the  eternal 
city  of  Rome.  The  opposition  which  the  New-Platonic  school  made  to  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  considered  as  represented  by  Porphyry  (233-305).  (e)  From 
all  that  can  be  learned  by  means  of  a  few  rather  inconsiderable  remains,  he 
appears  to  have  applied  his  censures  principally  to  the  difficult  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  deceptive  character  of  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpreting  them,  to  the  composition  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  after  the 
events  to  which  they  relate  had  taken  place,  to  the  contradiction  implied  in 
the  abolition  of  the  divine  law  by  one  who  came  from  God,  to  the  disagree- 
ment between  Peter  and  Paul,  to  the  death  of  Ananias,  and  to  the  misfortune 
of  Jesus,  in  being  so  misunderstood  by  a  company  of  pitiable  fanatics.  Hiero- 
tles  (about  300)  contrasted  the  life  of  Apollonius  with  that  of  Jesus,  though 
in  the  latter  he  seems  to  have  mingled  incidents  in  the  history  of  other  Mes- 
siahs of  whom  he  had  heard.  He  was  an  orator  concerned  in  stirring  up  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian,  and  had  permitted  Christians  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  Christian  virgins  to  be  violated.  (c7)  All  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  that  period,  so  far  as  they  were  opposed  to  Christianity,  were  subse 
quently  destroyed  by  the  pious  barbarism  of  the  Christian  emperors,  (e) 

§  52.     The  Christian  Apologists. 

I.  Apologg.  cbrist.  Opp.  (ed.  Prudentim  Jfaranus.)  Par.  1742.  t 

II.  Fabricius,  delectus  argumentorum  et  syllabus  scriptorum,  qui  veritatem  rel.  chr.  asseruernnt. 
Hamb.  1725.  4;  Tzschirner,  Gesch.  d.  Apologetik.  Lps.  1805;  only  1  vol.;  Clausen,  Apologetae  Eo 
lledae  chr.  ante  Theodosiani,  Plstonis  ej  usque  phllusophiae  arbitri.  Ilafn.  1817;  G.  H.  van  Sen  den 
Gesch.  d.  Apologetik.  Uebers.  (from  the  Dutch  Praet  dated  1831)  v.  W.  Quack  u.  B.  Binder.  Stuttg. 
1846.  1  Th. 

"When  the  emperor  TJadrian  was  at  Athens  (about  130)  two  defences  of 
:  Christianity  were  presented  to  him,  one  by  the  philosopher  Arist ides,  and 
another  by  the  Bishop  Quadratus.  The  latter  boasted  that  there  were  some 
among  his  acquaintance  who  had  been  healed,  and  indeed  some  who  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus,  ya)  The  most  flourishing  period  of 
apologetic  writings  was  during  the  sway  of  the  Antonines,  when  the  Church 
was  quite  as  much  under  the  influence  of  hope,  as  of  fear  with  respect  to  its 
external  condition,  and  when  every  opinion  was  allowed  to  be  publicly  ex- 
pressed.   The  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr,  (b)  written  at  Plavia  Neapolis 

u.  Cels.  u.  s.  Schr.  (Illgen's  Zeitschr.  1842.  P.  2.)  c)  Kara  Xpiffriavuv  \6yoi.— Fragments  may 
-be  found  in  I/olstenii  Ds.  de  vita  et  scriptis  Porph.  P.om.  1630;  (Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr.  Th.  IV.  p. 
£0788.)  [Select  Works  of  Porph.  transL  by  Taylor.  Lond.  1823.  8.]  d)  ASyoi  cpiAaArj^tis  irpbs 
XpHTTiavovs.  Fragments  in  the  polemical  writings  of  Euseb.  contra  llicrocl.  liber.— Lactant,  da 
juorcib.  c.  16.      e)  Codex  Justin.  I.  I.  tit.  1.  const  8. 

a)  Euxeb.  II.  ecc.  IV,  8.  comp.  /Heron,  catal.  c.  19s.  b)  Apologia  I.  et  II.  ed.  Thalemamu  I-pa 
.1755;  Opp.  rec  Otto.  Th.    l.—Arendt,  Krlt  Unters.  u.  d.  Bchrn  Just.   (Tub.  Quartalnchr.  1S34 
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under  a  sense  of  nnjust  oppression,  are  valuable  rather  for  the  spirit,  than  for 
the  talent  or  caution  displayed  in  them.  Even  after  he  had  become  an  evan- 
gelist, he  still  retained  his  philosopher's  cloak,  and  baving  wandered  through 
all  tho  existing  schools  of  philosophy,  he  had  found  peace  at  last  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  Although  he  disparages  Greek  learning  by  maintaining  that 
it  had  been  borrowed  from  Hebrew  sources,  he  acknowledged  that  what  was 
a  perfect  light  in  Christianity  may  have  been  essentially  the  same  with  the 
dim  revelations  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  Grecian  systems.  In  this  way  he 
found  a  point  of  accommodation  by  which  he  could  unite  both  systems  to- 
gether. Occupying  essentially  the  same  ground  with  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  apostle  Paul,  he  seems  either  totally  unconscious  of  the  fact,  or 
to  have  regarded  it  with  the  prejudices  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  (c)  The  only 
answer  which  the  philosophical  emperor,  and  perhaps  also  the  cynical  phi- 
losopher Crescens,  who  was  attacked  in  the  second  Apology,  condescended 
to  give,  was  the  execution  of  the  Christian  philosopher  at  Rome  (101— 8).  (<f) 
His  disciple  Tatiamis  from  Assyria,  wrote  intelligently,  but  with  passionate 
errors  respecting  Greek  customs  and  philosophy,  (e)  The  author  of  the  epis- 
tle to  Diognehis  shows  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  Greek  education,  and  that  he 
was  animated  by  a  Christianity  which  was  entirely  a  new  religion.  (f)  Athe- 
nagoras,  by  mild  and  judicious  appeals  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  attempted  to 
prove  that  Christians  were  innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  them  and  were 
worthy  of  the  imperial  favor,  (g)  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  especially  skilled 
in  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en's sake,  and  esteemed  by  his  people  as  a  prophet  full  of  the  bloly  Ghost, 
sought  justice  from  the  same  prince  in  behalf  of  a  philosophy  which  had  in- 
deed originated  among  barbarians,  but  had  risen  under  Augustus  as  a  propi- 
tious star  for  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  advanced  simultaneously  with 
it.  (/<)  The  three  books  of  Tkeophilus  of  Antioch  (170-180),  addressed  to 
Autolycus,  contain  a  carefully  written  but  narrowly  conceived  defence  of  the 
Christian  party ;  (/)  and  the  mockeries  heaped  upon  the  philosophers  of  that 
period  by  Hcrmias,  present  a  superficial  but  witty  caricature  of  the  paradoxi- 
cal questions  which  engrossed  their  attention.  (£)  The  Octavius,  a  colloquy 
written  by  the  African  rhetorician  and  Roman  advocate,  Minuciw  Felix,  in 
the  style  of  Cicero,  is  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the  real  questions  gen- 


§  25Css.);  C.  SemUch,  .1.  <1.  Mart  Brsl.  1840s.  2  vols.;  Otto,  de  Just.  Mart,  fcriptis  et  doetrlna,  Jon. 
1S41;  /'.  C.  Bull,  ft.  4  Verhaltniss  dt-r  beiden  ApoL  (Illgen'e  Z.itsclir.  1S43.  P.  8).  [Art.  In  Kltto"s 
Journal  of  BibL  Lit.  vol.  V.]  e)  Comp.  howevor,  Otto,  In  111-,  ns  Z.itsi-hr.  1S41.  P.  2.  1842.  P.  9. 
1843.  P.  1.  d)  C.  Semiseh,  u.  d.  Todesj.  Just  (Stud.  u.  Krlt.  1885.  P.  4);  A.  Stieren,  ft.  d.  Todesj. 
Just  (Illgen's  Zeitschr.  1S42.  P.  1.)  e)  Adyos  7rpbr"EAA.7jvay.  ed.  Worth,  Oxon.  1  TOO. — II.  A. 
1,  Tatlan  der  Apolo^ct.  Hal.  Is '17.  /)  'EiritrroKv  irpos  Aioyv-qrov.  cd.  Bold,  In  Opp.  Patrnin 
•el.  Ber.  1846.  P.  I.;  Otto,  In  Opp.  Just.  Th.  II.— C.  D.  a  Qrotahtim,  Comm.  de  Eplflt  ad  Dlogn. 
Lps.  1828.  4;  Otto,  do  Eplst  ad  Dlogn.  Justin!  nonien  prae  sc  ferente.  Jen.  1814.  g)  Upeafitia 
irtpl  XptaTiavwi'.  cd.  Lindner.  LongosaL  1774. — Olariise,  de  Athcnagorno  Wta,  scrtpUa,  doctr. 
Lngd.  1S19.  4.  [Athcnngoras,  trans!.  Into  Eng>  with  notea  by  Humphreys,  Lond.  1714.  S.]  h)  Ac- 
cording  to  the  Fragment*  In  Eiueb.  II.  eoc,  IV,  86,  comp.  V,  24;  Bieron,  cataLo.  24;  Piper,  2&a> 
Jto.  (Stud.  u.  Krlr.  ls.38.  P.  I.)  i)  Tltpl  ttJs  t£i/  Xpiariavwv  TriVreuir.  ed.  J.  C.  Wo'/.  Hanib. 
.724;   Uebers,  mlt  Anm.  v.  Tlilcnemann.  Lp&    1834.      A)   Atacrvpubs  tHiv  «£o>  (piKoff/xputv.  ed 
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erally  disonssed  in  his  day.  CO  TertuUian,  especially  in  his  Apologeticus,  not 
only  demonstrated  the  perfect  right  of  the  Church  to  civil  protection,  but  in- 
veighed with  bitter  eloquence  against  the  vile  araouis  of  the  ancient  gods  in 
the  shape  of  fishes,  birds,  and  beasts.  Origen,  whose  philosophical  views 
were  fundamentally  similar  to  those  of  his  opponent,  with  an  untiring  indus- 
try met  all  the  objections  which  Celsu3  had  urged,  and  while  doing  so,  pre- 
sented a  doctrinal  defence  of  Christianity,  with  very  little  care  or  success  in 
the  discussion  of  the  political  question.  These  works  of  Origen  and  Tertul- 
lian  indicate  that  their  authors  fully  believed  that  Christianity  had  already 
reached  a  point  which  rendered  its  future  progress  inevitable.  Arnobius  of 
Sicca  endeavored,  in  a  controversial  work  (about  803),  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Christians,  whom  he  had  before  persecuted ;  and  though  it  con- 
tained many  needless  speculations,  it  defended  also  the  more  profound  doc- 
trines of  the  Church,  and  exposed'  the  errors  of  heathenism  with  much 
rhetorical  skill.  (/«)  The  object  of  the  apologists  was  :  1)  To  answer  the  ob- 
jections made  against  Christians.  They  met  the  charge  of  atheism  by  point- 
ing to  the  well-known  piety  of  Christians  and  showing  the  true  nature  of  a 
spiritual  worship.  To  the  imputation  of  unnatural  crimes  they  opposed  the 
strictness  of  their  morality,  and  in  refutation  of  the  charge  of  treason,  they 
appealed  to  the  submission  shown  by  Christians  in  time  of  persecution,  and 
to  the  prayers  which  they  offered  up  in  behalf  of  the  emperor.  The  suffer- 
ings of  Christians  were  ascribed  to  demoniac  agency  ;  the  death  of  the  mar- 
tyrs was  shown  to  be  no  real  evil ;  the  representation  of  a  Deity  enduring 
sufferings  but  glorified  even  in  death,  they  proved  was  not  unknown  even  in 
Grecian  mythology ;  public  calamities  were  attributed  to  the  divine  displeasure 
on  account  of  the  persecution  of  Christians ;  and  although  they  did  not  con- 
cede that  the  recent  introduction  of  a  religion  was  a  proper  argument  against 
its  truth,  they  traced  the  radical  principles  of  Christianity  back  to  a  time  be- 
fore Moses  and  Abraham — a  period  prior  to  the  existence  of  any  of  the  Gre- 
cian systems  of  philosophy.  2)  To  contend  against  the  Hellenistic  systems. 
By  appeals  to  facts  and  to  reason,  they  showed  the  utter  insufficiency  and  the 
immorality  of  polytheism  ;  they  objected  to  the  spiritual  explanations  given 
of  the  myths  as  uncandid  ;  and  while  they  acknowledged  all  that  was  true 
and  consistent  with  the  gospel  in  philosophy,  they  proved  that  this  was  quite 
unsatisfactory  as  the  basis  of  a  national  religion.  3)  To  prove  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  Christianity.  Among  the  arguments  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, were,  the  moral  power  and  divine  wisdom  exhibited  even  by  poor  and 
uneducated  people,  the  religious  peace  conferred  by  Christianity,  its  perfect 
reasonableness  and  its  rapid  and  irresistible  progress,  the  triumph  with  which 
the  martyrs  met  their  fate,  and  the  historical  proofs  of  divine  assistance. 


Dommericli.  Hal.  1764.  I)  Ed.  Lindner.  Longopal.  (1760)  1773;  TJebers.  m.  Anm.  v.  Iinsfticurn\ 
Hamb.  1824.  4 ;  Neu  hrsg.  erklart  u.  fibers,  v.  Lubkert.  Lps.  1S36 ;  Ad  fldem  cod.  Regii  ct  Brux.  rec, 
Ed  nurd,  de  Murulto,  praefatus  est  Orelli.  Tur.  1836.—//.  Meier,  Comm.  de  Mln.  Fel.  Tnr.  1S24.— 
Doubtful  whether  It  was  written  In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  or  after  Tertullian.  Probably  in  the 
former,  m)  Dlsputatlones  adv.  gentes.  L  VIL  ed.  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lps.  1816;  Additamentuin.  Lps. 
1817;  ex  nova  cod.  Paris  collat  rec.  G.  F.  LTildebrand,  nal.  1844;  Uebers.  n.  erlfiut  v.  R  A,  v 
Besnard.  Landsti.  1542. — P.  K.  Mayer,  do  ratione  ot  argumento  apologetic!  ArnobianL  Havn.  1815. 
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Among  the  last,  a  superior  place  was  given  to  fulfilled  prophecies,  hut  next 
10  them  stood  the  miracles  which  had  heen  wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  different  periods  of  the  Church. 

§  53.  Religion  of  Barbarous  Xations. 
Roman  power  and  Greek  culture  had  either  broken  up,  renovated,  or 
adopted  into  the  Roman  Pantheon  the  religions  of  all  conquered  nations.  In 
the  East,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Grecian  conquests,  nothing  remained  in 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  the  established  local  worship  of  some  favorite 
gods,  but  a  sensuous  glow  of  devotion,  or  occasionally  in  Egypt  a  gloomy, 
pensive  and  mysterious  form.  In  "Western  Europe,  the  religion  of  the  Celtic 
nations  was  evidently  declining.  In  Gaul,  the  Druid*,  as  priests,  judges, 
sages,  and  physicians,  had  monopolized  all  intellectual  pursuits,  and  estab- 
lished a  powerful  hierarchy.  In  contrast  with  them  existed  a  nobility,  whose 
sole  occupation  was  war.  To  these  two  classes  the  common  people  gradual- 
ly became  completely  enslaved.  But  when  the  common  people  sunk  into 
this  state  of  insignificance,  the  priesthood  lost  their  principal  support  in  op- 
position to  the  nobility,  and  it  was  on  account  of  the  discord  which  prevailed 
between  these  states,  that  the  Romans  were  invited  into  their  country. 
Caesar  came,  and  saw,  and  conquered.  The  national  religion  was  then  re- 
stricted within  certain  limits  by  the  Roman  law.  Augustus  required  that  no 
Roman  citizen  should  take  any  part  in  its  rites,  and  Claudius  finally  prohib- 
ited all  human  sacrifices.  It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  direct  power 
of  their  conquerors  that  the  Druids  were  overthrown,  as  by  the  new  social 
relations  then  introduced.  As  early  as  near  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
the  Order  of  the  Druids  was  an  independent  and  learned  association,  and  the 
old  popular  faith  was  mingled  with  the  Roman  mythology,  (a)  In  Britain,  the 
power  of  the  Druids,  which  was  continually  exerted  to  arouse  the  people  to 
renewed  efforts  for  freedom,  could  only  be  destroyed  by  violence  (fi2).  Un- 
der the  conciliatory  administration  of  Agricola,  Roman  habits  and  arts  of 
life  acquired  ascendency  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Highlands,  (ft)  Hence,  no 
province  of  the  empire  opposed  Christianity  with  any  remarkable  or  long- 
continued  energy,  and  the  "West  presented  but  little  more  resistance  to  its 
progress  than  had  been  awakened  in  its  own  eastern  home. 

§  54.     Spread  of  Christianity. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  gospel  had,  in  the  East, 
passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  Edessa  especially  it 
gained  possession  of  the  throne,  and  a  few  churches  were  collected  in  Par- 
thia,  Persia,  and  India.  Proceeding  from  Rome,  it  obtained  an  established 
position  in  Carthage  and  in  the  western  provinces  of  Africa.     In  "Western 

a)  Cof-inr;  de  bello  gall.  I,  81.  VI,  18-16.— J.  G,  Frtck,  de  Druidis,  cd.  A.  Frick,  TJlm.  1711. -t 
Duclos,  Mem.  surlt-s  Druidee,  (Mini,  de  I'acad.  dee  tnaeript  Th.  XIX.);  Mbns,  Qeaeh.  d.  Heidenth, 
tmn&rdL  Ear.  T.ps.  n.  Darmst.  1^j2^.  vol.  II.  p.  ".'■•<  l'-'''>.  M  /'.  /'<nvV\  CVltic  Kosearcheeontbl 
Origin  and  Traditions  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  Lond.  1804.  [Idem.  Elteeofthe  Britfab  Druids,  Lond., 
ff.Elggint,  The  Celtic  Druids.  Lond.  182T.  4.]  Toland,  Hist  of  the  Druids,  with  additions  by 
ffvddletton.  Montrose,  1814;  Mone,  vol  [Lp,  126  548.  [Z«ft  B'«  Ret  Mag.  vol.  II.  1S2S.  pp.  81-40. 
.19-122.490-5o::;  Incidents  of  the  Apostolic  Age  in  Britain.  Lond.  1844  12.1 
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Europe  it  pressed  onward  to  Spain  and  even  gained  some  possessions  in  Bri 
tain.  Flourishing  churches  from  Asia  Minor  were  planted  in  Lyons,  Vienna, 
and  Paris,  from  which  Christianity  was  extended  to  harharous  nations  whose 
language  had  never  heen  reduced  to  writing.  (<t)  Near  the  close  of  the  third 
century,  churches  were  established  in  Armenia,  and  a  few  bishoprics  were 
formed  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Britain.  The  manner  in  which  religion  was  pro- 
pagated was,  commencing  generally  with  the  large  cities,  it  was  carried  for- 
ward not  so  much  by  organized  missions  as  by  ordinary  social  intercourse. 
It  had  become  powerful  as  a  popular  element,  prevailing  most  among  the 
lower  classes,  but  by  means  of  slaves  and  women  it  had  penetrated,  as  early 
as  near  the  end  of  the  second  century,  every  order  of  society.  About  that 
time  the  Apologists  speak  of  the  number  of  Christians  with  skilful  and  en- 
thusiastic declamation ;  (h)  and  though  even  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  they  were  far  from  being  a  majority  of  the  population,  their 
intimate  fellowship  and  zeal  gave  them  a  predominant  influence  in  society. 
The  barbarous  Jewish  origin  and  the  strict  and  self-denying  morality  of  their 
religion,  the  suspicion  of  political  disaffection  under  which  they  rested,  and 
their  simple,  lowly  character  at  first,  were  powerful  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  propagation.  But  to  be  weighed  against  these,  as  secondary  causes  of 
its  victory,  must  he  noticed  the  advantage  which  it  enjoyed  on  account  of 
the  unity  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  general  prevalence  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, its  miraculous  powers,  and  the  benefits  whi-ch  it  offered  to  the  poor,  the 
sick,  travellers,  and  those  who  were  in  any  way  destitute.  Even  the  perse- 
cutions through  which  it  passed  were  beneficial,  since  they  were  severe 
enough  to  arouse  in  its  followers  an  heroic  courage,  and  in  those  who  observed 
them  an  admiring  wonder,  and  yet  were  not  protracted  or  general  enough  to 
destroy  the  Church.  Next  to  the  vital  decline  of  heathenism,  however,  the 
essential  reason  of  its  success  was  the  real  truth  and  power  of  Christianity 
presenting  itself  in  the  happiest  of  all  forins — a  religion  adapted  to  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

§  55.     The  Last  Persecution. 
Lactant.  de  mortib.  c.  7-13.  Eu&eb.  n.  ecc.  YIIL  IX. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  forty  years  of  peace  Christianity  had  time  to  per- 
fect its  victories.  It  was  then  that  Diocletian  (284-305)  by  his  protracted 
course  of  real  success,  was  induced  to  hope  he  might  restore  the  empire  to 
its  former  glory.  He  regarded  the  restoration  of  the  established  religion  to 
its  former  ascendency  as  a  primary  condition  on  which  such  a  result  de- 
pended. His  son-in-law  the  Caesar  Galerius,  in  consequence  of  his  low  dis- 
position and  heathenish  superstition,  became  the  instrument  of  a  party  in  the 
court,  which  demanded  the  subversion  of  Christianity  as  indispensable  to  the 
stability  of  their  power.  The  heathen  government,  conscious  that  it  was 
sinking  in  its  proper  character  before  the  spiritua*  power  of  the  Church,  com- 
menced another  struggle,  on  the  issue  of  which  was  staked  its  life  or  death. 
Galerius  first  removed  all  Christians  from  his  army  (298).     Diocletian  still 


a)  Iren.  Ill,  4.    V)  T<  rhiK  Ajiologotlcus,  c.  87.  c.  Jud.  c 
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shrunk  from  the  contest,  for  he  well  knew  it  would  he  terrible.  Finally 
when  counsel  had  been  sought  from  gods  and  men,  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  Nicomedia  (Feb.  23,  303)  proclaimed  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  had  commenced.  The  imperial  edict  which  immediately  followed 
that  event,  commanded  that  all  Christian  temples  should  be  destroyed,  and 
the  books  belonging  to  them  burned ;  that  all  civil  officers  professing  Chris- 
tianity should  forfeit  their  dignities ;  that  Christian  citizens  should  be  deprived 
of  their  civil  privileges,  and  that  even  slaves  who  avowed  faith  in  Christ 
should  lose  all  prospect  of  freedom,  (a)  The  indignation  such  a  proceeding 
provoked  against  the  emperor,  and  the  real  or  imaginary  perils  winch  now 
threatened  him,  required  that  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  should  be  ar- 
rayed against  the  Christians.  After  two  other  edicts  had  been  put  forth,  each 
more  rigorous  than  that  which  preceded  it,  a  fourth  (304)  required  that  all 
Christians  should  be  compelled  to  offer  sacrifice  by  every  practicable  means,  (p) 
The  persecution  raged  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  spirit  of  the 
Church  was  divided  by  the  most  heroic  courage  and  base  cowardice.  Monu- 
ments were  erected  in  honor  of  the  emperor,  implying  that  he  had  utterly 
abolished  the  name  of  Christian.  But  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  were  much  mitigated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Caesar 
Constantim  Chlorus.  His  son,  Constantine  (after  306),  inherited  his  father's 
spirit  in  a  still  higher  degree.  In  the  East,  Galerius,  tired  of  the  useless  effu- 
sion of  blood,  on  his  deathbed  (311)  suspended  the  progress  of  the  persecu- 
tion, (<j)  but  it  was  immediately  renewed  in  Asia  by  Maximinus.  "When  Con- 
stantine, however,  had  overthrown  Maxentius,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Lici- 
nius,  the  Augustus  of  Eastern  Europe,  was  induced  by  his  regard  for  Chris- 
tians to  proclaim  (312)  a  universal  toleration  for  all  religions,  (d) 

§  5G.     The  Martyrs. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  ten  persecutions,  as  that  number  is  conve- 
nient for  popular  recollection,  and  accordant  with  certain  allegorical  rela- 
tions, (a)  but  some  of  them  scarcely  deserve  the  name.  Those  who  were 
disposed  to  fly  from  the  danger  usually  found  the  way  of  escape  unobstructed ; 
when  any  actually  suffered  they  were  generally  those  whose  lives  were  re- 
garded as  of  no  value,  those  whose  death  appeared  needful,  on  account  of 
their  superior  guilt,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  those  who  occupied  promi- 
nent stations  in  the  Church,  or  slaves.  Accordingly,  even  in  the  time  of 
Origen,  the  number  of  those  who  had  died  as  martyrs  was  very  small,  and 
easily  reckoned.  (1)  "We  read  of  a  blind  fury,  in  the  times  of  Decius  and  Dio- 
cletian, which  no  longer  regarded  individuals,  but  vented  itself  in  the  sacrifice 
of  whole  masses  of  people  at  once ;  but  in  general,  the  first  notices  we  have 
respecting  it  are  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  in 

a)  Diet.  c.  13.  EnMb.  VIII,  1.    h)  Evstb.  de  martyrlbna  Palaest  e.  8, 

c)  LacL  c.  84  Euseb.  VI II,  IT. 

d)  Its  contents  may  bo  Inferred  from  tho  edict  of  818:  Loot,  o.  18.  Etaaeb.  \,  B. 
a)  Apoc  17,  1268.  Exod.  7ss. 

I)  Oriff.  o.  Cela  ill.  (Th.  I.  p.  4S2.)  Yetcomp.  Iren.  IV, 88, 9.— Do&weU, de  pauoltate  martyrcm 
In  bis  Dos,  Cyprlanlcla,    On  the  other  hund,  Iluinarti  PraeC  ad  Acta  martyram. 
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legends.  Tbns  we  find  that  eleven  thousand  virgins  are  said  to  have  perished 
with  St.  Ursula.  The  most  credible  evidence  on  which  this  story  was  built, 
consists  in  a  false  construction  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  and  a  revelation  from 
heaven  to  a  company  of  monks  first  in  the  year  11C3,  which  pointed  out 
their  bones.  The  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Theban  legion  (2C8)  appears 
in  a  fluctuating  state  even  in  the  sixth  century,  (c)  The  executions  generally 
took  place  in  .strict  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  penal  law,  but  when 
the  feelings  of  the  populace  were  especially  embittered,  or  when  it  seemed 
desirable  to  terrify  survivors,  the  most  dreadful  illegal  torments  were  de- 
vised. (J)  Many  saved  themselves  by  denying  Christ,  and  offering  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  (thurificati,  sacrificati),  some  by  bribing  the  magistrates  to  grant 
them  certificates  that  they  had  sacrificed  (libellatici),  and  others  by  surren- 
dering the  sacred  books  (traditores).  But  so  great  was  the  joy  of  the  Con- 
fessors and  the  Martyrs,  that  they  were  sometimes  reproved  by  judicious 
pastors  for  pressing  too  eagerly  forward  to  death.  The  virtues  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  were  revived,  as  the  people  surrendered  themselves  that 
they  might  obtain  a  home  beyond  the  skies,  (e)  The  power  of  faith  was 
triumphant  even  over  the  feelings  of  our  common  nature,  and  over  the  shud- 
dering horror  which  persons  of  a  delicate  habit  and  of  refinement  are  apt  to 
feel  on  such  occasions.  Even  children  took  pleasure  in  death,  and  noble 
maidens  endured  what  was  far  worse.  (/)  Although  many  encountered 
death  cheerfully,  because  they  preferred  it  to  the  disgrace  which  must  have 
been  the  lot  of  the  apostate  and  the  traitor,  and  because  they  longed  for  the 
honor  and  glory  which  the  martyrs  attained  even  on  earth  in  the  admiration 
of  their  friends  and  expected  immediately  after  in  Paradise,  there  was  be- 
yond all  this  a  genuine  delight  in  following  Jesus,  which  gave  to  the  Church 
a  consciousness  that  it  was  invincible. 
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J.  II.  BMimer,  Entwickl.  d.  KStaatsd.  ersten.9  Jalirh.  Hal.  (1713)  1733.  W.  K.  L.  Zlealer,  Yrs.  e. 
pragm.  Gescb.  d.  kirchL  Gcsellschaftsformcn  in  d.  ersten  6  Jahrh.  Lps.  170S.  Mahler,  die  Einh.  in  d. 
K.  o.  d.  Prindp.  d.  Eatb.  im  Geisto  d.  EYerf.  d.  8  ersten  Jalirh.  Tub.  1825.  Base,  de  jure  ecc- 
Commtr.  hist  Lps.  1S28.  P.  I.  J.  II.  M.  Ernesti,  EStaat  d.  8  ersten  Jahrh.  Numb.  1S30.  W.  Boh- 
rm  r,  die  socialen  Yerh.  d.  E.  alter  Zcit  (Alterthumsw.  vol.  I.)  Bred.  1S3(5.  K.  Bathe,  die  Anfange 
d.  K.  n.  threr  Yerf.  Witt  1837.  vol.  I.  [Riddle's  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities,  Lond.  Bingham's 
Origines  Ecclesiasticae,  Lond.  1S45.  L.  Coleman,  Primitive  Christianity  Exemplified,  Philad.  1S52. 
2  vols.  8.] 

§  57.     Original  Documents  on  Ecclesiastical  Law. 

The  usages  and  laws  which  prevailed  in  particular  provinces  were  not  es- 
sentially different  from  each  other,  since  the  general  relations  of  society  were 

c)  Vita  Eomnni.  (Acta  Sanctor.  Feb.  Th.  III.  p.  740.)  TrUhemii  Ann.  Ttirs.  Th.  I.  p.  4">0.  O.  Ila- 
gens  Seimchronik  d.  Stadt  Culln.  Edited  by  Groote,  Coll.  1834.  Coinp.  Ebelnwald's  Pop.  1885.  vol. 
IX.  p.  201sa— Du  Bourdieu,  sur  le  martyre  de  la  legion  thtiMenne.  Amst  1705.  12.  Jos.  d'Isle,  de- 
fense de  la  veritede  la  legion  tb.6be.enne.  Par.  1741.  12. — Respecting  Massa  Candida ;  in  Prudent 
Hymn.  18s.  sec.  TtUemont,  Th.  IV.  p.  17588. 

d)  Sagittarius  de  mart  excruciatib.  Frcf.  et  Lps.  (1673)  1C96.  4.    e)  Euteh.  II.  eec.  V,  X. 
/)  Lad.  Instt  V, 18. 
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every  where  the  same,  and  a  continual  intercourse  was  carried  on  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  empire.  They  may  he  learned  partly  from  the  wri- 
tings of  the  contemporaneous  fathers,  in  which  individual  facts  are  referred 
to,  and  partly  from  later  enactments,  which,  without  hesitation,  refer  to  primi- 
tive usage.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens 
Bomanus,  in  the  first  six  books  contain  the  oldest  usages  and  laws  prevalent 
among  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Oriental  Church  of  the  third  century. 
In  the  fourth  century,  when  the  seventh  and  eighth  books  were  added,  this 
work  received  some  interpolations  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  usages,  though 
not  in  the  sense  charged  by  the  Arians.  As  a  collection  they  have  never  at- 
tained any  legal  authority.  («)  The  Apostolical  Canons  are  a  compilation 
gradually  formed  of  the  constitutions  and  enactments  of  Synods  during  the 
fourth  century,  and  therefore  are  supposed  to  embrace  the  traditions  respect- 
ing law,  which  had  come  down  from  the  Apostles.  The  Roman  Church  hav- 
ing once  rejected  this  collection  as  a  whole,  decided  (after  500)  to  receive  the 
first  fifty  canons.  (V)  John  Scholasticus  (middle  of  the  6th  century)  found  aL 
the  eighty -five  canons  already  in  the  books  of  laws  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  (c) 
No  proof  therefore  in  favor  of  a  regular  system  of  legal  relations  in  the 
churches  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  can  be  drawn  merely  from  thip 
collection,  because  it  bears  the  apostolic  name. 

§  58.     Tlie  Clergy  and  the  Laity. 

The  offices  of  the  Church  at  this  period  presented  very  little  to  excite  the 
cupidity  of  ordinary  men,  and  even  the  honor  attending  them  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  dangers.  And  yet  it  seemed  desirable  to  increase  the  venera- 
tion which  necessarily  attends  the  virtues  and  a  faithful  performance  of  offi- 
cial duty  in  the  Church,  by  mysterious  forms  of  ordination,  by  connecting 
them  through  various  associations  with  the  Old  Testament  priesthood,  and 
by  external  tokens  of  peculiar  sanctity.  The  result  was,  that  even  in  the 
second  century  the  priests  (KArjpoc,  ordo)  were  represented  as  the  official  me- 
diators between  Christ  and  the  congregation  (\a6s,  plebs).  To  speak  in  the 
church,  and  to  administer  holy  rites,  were  conceded  to  be  the  special  prero- 
gatives of  the  clergy,  although  learned  laymen  were  sometimes  heard  in  the 
public  assembly,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  (a)  In  all  things  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  congregation,  the  principal  care  and  authority  devolved 
upon  the  clergy,  But  this  power  was  generally  exercised  mildly  and  with  a 
Irue  regard  for  the  public  good,  since  those  who  possessed  it  could  use  no  ex- 
ternal means  of  coercion,  and  the  clergy,  being  generally  without  fixed  sala- 

a)  Aiarayal  roiv  ay.  'AirocrT6\uu,  printed  in  Cotelerlud  Edit,  of  the  Patres  a,pp.  Th.  I.  p.  199. 
en  baa  publ.  a  new  edit  of  the  A  p.  Constt.  Lpa.  1864.  18.] — 0.  Krabbe,  ii.  Ursprnng  u.  Inhalt 

ler  apoat.  ConatUt.  Bamb.  I*-'-".).  J.  S.  v.  Drey,  neuo  Untera.  ii.  d.  Conelitt  u.  Kanonea  dorApp. 
Tub.  1832. 

b)  GdaHi,  Decretnm  a.  491  {QraHan :  c.  8.  D.  XT.  §  64)  Di  (ATanst.  Th.  L  p.  8.) 
c)  Kav6vcs  (KK\ri<ria(TTiKol  riiv  ay.  'AiroarSKui/,  printed  In  most  oftheecolea  collections  of  lawi 
and  In  Cotelerius,  I.  p.  487.— Jf  K.  Regeribrecht,  de  canonib.  App.  Vrat  1888.  A'mbbe  do  cod. 
eansnnm,  qui  A.pp.  nomine  drcumferuntur,  Gott  1889.  4. 

a)  Euaeb.  H.  eec.  VI,  19.  Oonttt  app.  VIII,  88.  oomp.  Cone  (forth.  IV.  a.  119.  can.  98.  (Jfonei 
Th.  III.  p.  969.)    [Gtmc.  Oarth.  an.  398.  can.  88.  in  Landon'a  Manual  of  Councils.] 
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ries,  were  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  (5) 
Their  authority  was  often  much  straitened  by  the  influence  of  the  confessors, 
and  the  idea  was  not  yet  removed  of  a  priesthood  embracing  all  true  Chris- 
tians. ('■)  The  congregation  still  possessed  the  undisputed,  tnough  often  the 
violated  right,  to  decide  upon  the  exclusion  and  the  restoration  of  its  own 
members,  to  confirm  the  choice  of  its  presbyters,  to  be  heard  upon  every  im- 
portant matter,  and  to  elect  its  own  bishop.  This  last  mentioned  public  pri- 
vilege, near  the  close  of  the  third  century,  was  much  curtailed  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  clergy  who  presided  over  the  congregation,  and  of  the  neigh- 
boring bishops.  (cZ)  As  many  presbyters  were  elected  as  appeared  necessary 
at  the  time,  until  in  each  congregation  such  a  number  was  gradually  settled 
upon  as  its  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  In  the  African  churches  the 
Elders  (seniores)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  business  of  in- 
struction, nor  to  have  belonged  to  the  clerical  order.  Their  office  did  not 
then  imply  a  clearly  recognized  distinction  between  lay  and  clerical  presby- 
ters, and  they  Avere  probably  relics  of  the  original  equality  of  the  clergy  and 
all  God's  people  in  the  primitive  Church,  when  all  the  presbyters  were  not 
fitted  for  the  work  of  instruction  and  private  members  of  the  Church  were 
not  excluded  from  it.  (e)  Deacons  were  not  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
proper  priesthood  (sacerdotium),  but  as  ecclesiastical  servants  (ministres).  As 
the  number  seven  originally  connected  with  the  deacon's  office  was  not  will- 
ingly exceeded,  the  larger  churches  in  the  third  century  were  supplied  with 
sub-deacons.  To  the  appropriate  duties  of  the  deacon's  office  were  added  li- 
turgical exercises,  and  sometimes  also  preaching.  As  they  were  elected  by 
the  bishop  alone,  they  were  sometimes  through  his  influence  exalted  above 
the  presbyters.  The  inferior  services  pertaining  to  the  Church  were  per- 
formed by  laymen,  from  whom  were  gradually  formed  four  gradations  of  a 
6emi-clergy,  called  Ostiarii,  Lectores,  Exorcistae,  and  Acoluthi.  The  clergy 
became  more  and  more  separated  from  all  secular  employments,  but  as  they 
were  generally  obliged  to  pass  through  the  inferior  offices,  they  obtained  a 
practical  education,  and  many  of  them  in  the  catechetical  schools  of  the 
Church  or  in  the  philosophical  schools  of  the  heathen,  acquired  considerable 
learning.  The  rule  that  no  one  should  be  advanced  to  the  higher  stations  in 
the  Church  until  he  had  performed  for  a  certain  period  the  functions  of  each 
inferior  office,  was  frequently  dispensed  with  by  the  favor  of  the  bishop  or 
of  the  people,  and  laymen  and  even  catechumens  were  sometimes  imme- 
diately elevated  to  the  episcopal  office. 

1)  Ziegler,  die  Einkiinfte  des  Clems  in  d.  ersten  8  Jabrb.  (Ilenke's  N.  Mag.  vol.  IV.  p.  IKs.) 

c)  Iren.  IV,  20.  Tertul.  de  liapt  c.  17.  Exnort  ad  cast  c.  7.  Orig.  in  Jo.  torn.  1,  3.  (Th.  IV.  p.  8.) 
de  orat  c.  23. 

d)  Ci/pr.  Ep.  81.  §  5.  Ep.  50.  §  l.—Euseb.  II.  ecc.  VI,  43.— Cypr.  Ep.  6.  §  b.—Cypr,  Ep.  56.  §  ft 
Ep.  68.  §  6. 

e)  Calcini  Inst.  IV,  8,  8.  Corrected  by  YUringa  de  syn.  vet  II,  2. 
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§  59.     Bishops. 

Walonia  Jfessalini  (SalmasiC)  Da  de  Episcojls  et  Presbb.  c  Petavum.  L.  B.  1641.  D.  Blondel, 
Apol.  pro  sententia  Hier.  de  Episc.  et  Pit.  Amst.  1640.  4.  On  the  other  side  :  //  Hammond,  Dss.  4. 
^nibus  Episcopatus  jura  ex  Sc.  S.  et  antiquitate  adstruuntur.  Lond.  1651.  4 — l/Ucke,  Ecc  app.  p. 
106SS.— Kut,  u.  d.  Urspr.  d.  blsch.  Gewalt  (Illgen's  Zeitschr.  1S32.  vol.  II.  sect.  2.)— Bothe  die  Anf.  d. 
thr.  Kirche.  p.  lTlss.  On  the  other  side:  Baur  a.  d.  Urspr.  des  Episcopats.  (Tab.  Zeitschr.  1333.  P. 
8.)  Comp.  §  42.  note  c  [Jamieson,  Cyprianus  Isotimus.  Lond.  1705.] 

In  the  Epistles  -which  bear  the  name  of  Ignatius,  the  episcopate  is  repre- 
sented as  the  divinely  appointed  pillar  which  sustains  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
fabric,  and  yet  much  needing  the  writer's  most  earnest  commendations.  So 
general  and  so  thorough  a  change  as  that  which  in  any  view  of  the  case  it 
must  have  passed  through  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  could  then 
have  been  effected  by  no  personal  influence,  nor  by  general  consent,  but  only 
by  the  concurrent  power  of  circumstances.  "Wherever  there  was  more 
than  one  presbyter,  some  individual  on  account  of  his  personal  influence 
would  be  called  to  preside,  or  all  would  do  so  in  rotation.  "When  different 
portions  of  the  larger  congregations  met,  as  they  sometimes  did,  in  different 
places  of  worship  at  the  same  time,  each  congregation  would  naturally  be 
anxious  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  its  existing  unity,  in  spite  of  its  acci- 
dental separation.  This  was  accomplished  by  retaining  a  common  connec- 
tion with  the  presbyter  who  had  previously  presided  over  them.  But  by 
this  means  his  jurisdiction  became  much  enlarged  and  strengthened.  The 
name  Overseer  was  especially  applied  to  the  peculiar  office  which  such  a 
presbyter  filled,  (a)  As  soon  as  this  name  became  thus  appropriated  to  de- 
signate a  superior  dignity  in  the  larger  cities,  those  presbyters  who  stood 
alone  in  the  smaller  towns  would  naturally  prefer  the  original  Greek  appella- 
tion which  was  common  to  them  all.  Hence  Irenaeus  continued  to  use 
both  names  interchangeably,  and  this  memento  of  the  original  equality  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  remained  firmly  in  the  Church  for  a  long  time  after 
new  relations  entirely  inconsistent  with  it  had  become  established,  (b)  At 
the  same  time  also  those  Elders  of  the  former  age  who  had  been  distinguished 
for  their  personal  character  were  always  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Bish- 
ops. The  complete  realization  of  the  Episcopate  may  be  seen  in  the  Epistles 
of  Cyprian.  The  Bishop,  as  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  there  appears  as 
the  representative  of  his  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Church  itself 
he  is  the  vicar  of  Christ;  he  is  espoused  to  the  local  congregation,  and  also 
to  the  general  Church ;  ho  is  responsible  to  God  alone,  and  yet  is  an  indi- 
vidual organ  of  the  whole  episcopate,  (c)  He  possessed  supreme  power  in 
the  Church,  and  yet  in  important  matters  was  to  do  nothing  without  the 
counsel  of  his  presbyters,  (d)    All  ordinations  proceeded  from  him.     At  first 

a)  In  Justin  (ApoL  L  c.  65.)  still  called  iraptaTws. 

b)  IJieron.  ad  Tit.  I,  7.  Ep.  101.  (al.  35.)  ad  Evangelum.  Ambroaicuter.  [HUarilU  Dtao.)  ad  Eph. 
IV,  11.  ad  I.  Tim.  Ill,  10.  Cnri/nont.  Horn.  In  Phil.  I,  1.  (Th.  XI.  p.  195.)  Both  passages  of  Jerome 
n  Gratlan :  c.  5.  I).  XOV.  and  24.  D.  XCIH.  [also  in  Oil  ul&r  Eoa  Hist  vol.  I.  p.  106.  note  '-'.]  But 
Urban  II.  in  Oono.  Beneemt  can.  1.  {ilamii.  Th,  XX.  p.  733.)  can  bo  appealed  to  on  this  subject 
only  when  the  context  is  disregarded. 

c)  Ci/pr.  ( initio  ad  Cone.  Curth.  (p.  443.)  Ep.  72.  §  3.  ad  St.'plmn.  Ep.  67.  §  3.  Do  imitate  Boo.  c.  4 

d)  Cypr.  de  aleator  c.  1.  Ep.  09.  §  7.  Ep  6.  §  5.  Ep.  28,  |  -'.  Oomp,  <  i/ftft  Carthaff.  IV.  ».  119.  can 
H,tt.    (J/„«m-,  Tli.  III.  p.  954.) 
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be  was  himself  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  presbyters, 
but  afterwards  by  the  neighboring  bishops.  Every  translation  of  a  bisV*)p 
appeared  of  doubtful  propriety,  although  it  was  often  necessarily  conceded  to 
the  demands  of  ambition  and  of  higher  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  commoc 
welfare.  Many  of  the  bishops  of  the  country  congregations  (xopfnio-KOTroi) 
continued  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  existence  dependent  upon 
those  bishoprics  in  the  city  from  which  they  sprung,  and  others  originally 
independent  gradually  submitted  to  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  city 
bishop.  In  Africa  alone  no  distinction  between  the  names  ever  appears.  The 
bishops  of  the  larger  cities  in  like  manner  became  exalted  in  power  and  au- 
thority above  the  others.  But  all  bishops  possessed  the  right  of  perfect 
equality  among  themselves  since  their  prerogatives  depended  not  upon  the 
transitory  possessions  of  this  world,  but  upon  the  common  investiture  which 
they  had  all  received  from  Christ. 

§  GO.    Synods. 

Ziegler,  pragm.  Darst  des  Ursprungs  d.  Syncden  u.  d.  Ausbildung  d.  Synodalverf.  (Henke's  N 
Mag.  vol.  I.  p.  1258S. 

Ever  since  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  a  number  of  assemblies, 
composed  of  bishops  residing  near  each  other,  had  been  held  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  authority  for  a  decision  of  the  controversies  which  had 
sprung  up.  (a)  But  in  the  commeVicement  of  the  third  century  the  provin- 
cial synods,  at  first  in  Greece,  (1)  and  soon  afterwards  m  the  whole  Eastern 
world,  became  the  formal  basis  of  an  ecclesiastical  constitution,  as  the  su- 
preme courts  of  legislation,  administration  and  jurisdiction.  Their  meetings 
were  held  either  annually  or  semi-annually,  and  every  bishop  in  the  province 
had  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  them,  and  as  exceptions  to  the  rule,  even  presbyters 
and  confessors.  The  bishops  were  heard  not  as  representatives  of  their 
churches  but  in  their  own  name,  in  consequence  of  a  right  received  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  (c)  The  meetings  however  were  public,  and  the  people  who 
were  present  made  their  influence  felt.  The  possession  of  infallibility  was 
never  thought  of,  and  their  decisions  had  no  authority  beyond  their  respec- 
tive provinces,  (d)  The  ecclesiastical  provinces  which  in  this  way  appear  as 
communities,  to  which  all  individual  bishops  were  amenable,  generally  co- 
responded  with  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

§  61.     Metropolitans. 

The  natural  presidents  of  the  ecclesiastical  provinces  were  the  bishops 
of  the  principal  cities  (prfTponoktis).  The  grounds  on  which  their  pre-emi- 
nence was  founded  were  generally  the  apostolical  origin  of  their  churches, 
the  wealth  of  their  congregations,  and  their  frequent  opportunities  of  assist- 
ing those  who  resided  in  the  provinces.  The  Metropolitans  therefore,  as  the 
first  among  their  equals,  soon  obtained  the  right  of  convening  and  conduct- 

a)  Emeb.  H.  eco.  V.  16.  23.     b)  Tertul.  de  jejun.  c.  18. 

c)  Oypr.  Ep.  54  §  5.  Com  p.  Cone.  Art-hit.  a.  314.  yjfanti,  Th  II.  p.  469.) 

d)  Cypt.  Ep.  14.  §  1.  Ep.  54.  §  5.  Ep.  72.  §  3. 
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\ng  the  proceedings  of  the  Synods,  and  of  confirming  and  ordaining  the  pro- 
vincial bishops.  But  it  was  only  in  the  East  that  this  Metropolitan  system 
was  completely  carried  out.  The  Bishop  of  Carthage  sometimes  claimed  the 
right  of  a  Metropolitan  over  the  churches  in  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  where 
there  was  no  great  city  naturally  possessing  the  right  of  precedence,  but  the 
presidency  in  their  synods  was  always  given  to  the  oldest  bishop  (Senex). 

§  62.     The  Three  Great  Bishops. 

The  same  causes  which  produced  the  elevation  of  the  metropolitans,  op- 
erated in  a  still  higher  degree  to  give  the  largest  metropolitan  diocese  to  the 
bishops  of  the  three  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  Home,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch.  Bome  obtained  Middle  and  Lower  Italy  with  uncertain  limits, 
and  by  means  of  a  colony  of  bishops  sent  into  Southern  Gaul  (about  250)  an 
indefinite  influence  was  secured  in  the  affairs  of  that  region,  (a)  Alexandria 
obtained  possession  of  Egypt,  and  Antioch  of  Syria.  The  successor  of  St. 
Peter  received  an  honorable  rank  above  all  other  bishops,  on  account  of  the 
majesty  of  the  eternal  city,  and  the  vast  and  skilfully  used  wealth  at  his  dis- 
posal even  when  Laurentius  could  present  to  the  avaricious  magistrate  the 
poor  of  the  city  as  the  treasure  of  the  Boman  Church.  (IS)  Roman  bishops 
of  that  period  have  since  been  canonized,  who  were  great  only  in  their 
deaths.  No  extraordinary  individuals  were  concerned  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  her  subsequent  empire.  The  first  presage  of  its  future  position  was 
afforded  in  two  attempts  which  it  made  to  impose  its  usages  upon  other 
churches.  These  were  sternly  repelled  by  the  Asiatic  and  African  bishops,  (e) 
The  thought  of  a  Bishop  of  bishops  was  first  advanced  in  favor  of  James, 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  a  Jewish  party  in  Rome,  and  was 
regarded  in  Africa  as  equivalent  to  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  (J) }  The  first 
voluntary  recognition  of  Roman  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  report  that  the  apostolical  traditions  had  been  preserved  with 
especial  purity  in  the  West,  (e)  Cyprian  saw  in  the  pre-eminence  of  Peter  a 
symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  (/)  Even  when  Marcellinus  offered  in- 
cense to  the  gods  (302),  the  very  infirmity  of  a  Roman  bishop  has  been  made 

a)  Ogpr,  Ep.  67.  com  p.  Gregor,  Turon.  H.  Francor.  I,  28. 

1)  The  proofs  are  collected  by  Tillemont.  Th.  IV.  p.  41..     c)  §  69.  84. 

d)  Ep.  dementis  ad  Jac.  In  Clem.  Ilomil.  (P.  app.  ed.  Coteler.  Th.  I.  p.  605).  Cijpr.  in  Cone.  Car- 
thag.  (Routh,  Re-liq.  sac.  III.  p.  91)  conf.  Tertul.  do  pudic.  c.  1. 

e)  Iren.  111,3,2:  "Ad  banc  Ecclesiam  propter  potiorem  (potentiorem)  principalitafem  nccesse 
est  omnem  convenlre  Ecclesiam,  hoc  est  eos  qai  sunt  nndique  fideles,  in  qua  semper  ah  his,  qui  sunt 
undique,  conservata  est  ea  quae  esl  :tl>  Apostolis  traditio.  (ripos  tuuttjc  tKKArjffiav  Sia  t?;» 
iKOLVdn tpav  apxv  avayicr)  iruaav  avfifSaivtiv  ttjj/  (KKXtjaiau,  toiV  «Vti  touj  TravTaxodft 
irurrovs,  iv  ?;  ad  virb  twv  iravrax^tv  (TvvTfTrip7}Tai  T]  awb  twv  'Airo(rr6\a!v  Trapd5o<ris.) 
Oomp.  Tertul.  de  proescr.  c.  06.  20s. — QrUtbaeh,  de  potentiore  Eccl.  Bom.  prtaelpaUtata  -Ton.  177S, 
(Opp.  ed  Gabler,  Th.  II.  p.  186m.).  P<tithtx  in  the  Bopbronlzonj  1819.  P.  8.  On  the  other  side  ■  Ka- 
Urkiniip,  ii.  d.  Primal  afflnst  1S20.  p.  80s*.  Rodcovany^  de  primatn  B.  Pontic  Aug.  V.  1884  p. 
28ss.— 'IMench.  In  d.  Stud.  u.  KrlL  1S42,  P.  2.  comp.  Ntander,  [Church  Elat  vol  I.  pp.  808  BOB.] 

/)  De  unit  EcQ  <•■  8.     Here,  even  in  the  genuine  text,  mid  often  In  the  epNtle*  (52.  56),  he  ac- 
knowledges Hume  as  the  eccUsia  prhicijiitU*,  without,  however,  conceding  to  It  a  supremacy  in 
*X)n8lf*.ent  with  the  parity  :>f  all  bishops  (V.p.  7!).   Antirom.  interpretation  of  Matt.  16,  IS.  in   Orij 
In  Mt.  torn.  12,  §  10s.  14. 
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to  wear  such  an  aspect  in  popular  reports,  as  to  promote  the  glory  of  the  Ro 
man  see.  (;/) 

§  03.     The  Catholic  Church  and  its  Various  Branches. 

The  internal  and  essential  unity  of  the  Church  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  suggested  the  idea  of  an  external  unity  also.  The  effort  to  attain  this 
■was  much  favored  by  the  political  unity  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The 
rcdigious  consciousness  which  prevailed  in  the  Christian  Church  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  when  assailed  by  theological  or  moral  elements  inconsistent 
with  itself,  was  accustomed  to  appeal  to  the  apostolical  traditions  which  re- 
mained in  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles.  From  this  sprung  up  the 
Great  or  Catholic  Church,  (a)  in  distinction  from  the  heretics  who  defended 
these  foreign  elements,  and  who  were  disunited  among  themselves.  By  the 
former  term  was  meant  the  great  body  in  which  all  the  congregations  found- 
ed by  the  apostles,  and  such  as  were  connected  with  them,  had  hitherto  felt 
conscious  of  a  unity  through  faith  and  love,  and  which  was  the  only  source 
of  true  Christianity,  of  grace,  and  of  salvation.  The  first  hint  of  this  repre- 
sentation was  given  by  Ignatius,  but  it  was  further  developed  by  Irenaeus, 
and  was  completed  by  Cyprian.  (J>)  This  unity  was  realized  in  many  transac- 
tions in  which  the  bishops  and  churches  held  intercourse  with  each  other. 
But  without  detracting  from  it,  a  Church  of  the  East  and  a  Church  of 
the  West  began  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other  with  respect  to  lau- 
guage,  customs,  and  theological  tendencies.  Peculiar  usages,  in  fact,  some- 
times became  permanent  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  metropolitan 
diocese,  especially  in  those  ecclesiastical  provinces  whose  boundaries  corre- 
spond with  old  national  limits.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  dioceses 
of  the  three  great  bishops,  the  first  outlines  of  national  churches  were  formed 
in  correspondence  with  local  attachments  and  interests.  Thus  the  African 
Church,  connected  with  Rome  by  feelings  of  free  mutual  sympathy,  and  ex- 
hibiting its  peculiar  spirit  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  sprung  up,  and  com- 
pleted an  appropriate  code  of  laws  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  in 
the  provincial  synods  of  Carthage,  (c)  Thus,  also,  the  Armenian  Church  was 
originated,  on  which  Gregory  the  Enlightener,  who  by  his  family  connec- 
tions had  been  deeply  involved  in  the  political  disorders  of  his  country,  and 
when  Christianity  triumphed  had  been  brought  out  of  a  long  night  of  im- 
prisonment to  be  made  a  metropolitan  (302),  so  deeply  imprinted  his  own 
spirit,  that  for  a  long  time  the  superior  bishop  or  Catholicus  was  selected 
from  his  family,  (d) 

g)  Harduin,  Acta  Concill.  vol.  I.  p.  217m.    Baron,  ad  a.  802.  N.  SSss. 

a)  The  former  term  may  be  found  in  Celsns  (Oria.  c.  Cels.  V.  59)  and  ConstiU.  app.  II.  25,  and 
the  latter  occurs  In  Ignnt.  ad  Smyrn.  c.  8.  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna  respecting  the 
death  of  Polycarp.  in  EiiBtb.  H.  ecc.  IV,  15. 

1)  Cypr,  do  imitate  Ecc.  especially  c.  4,  5,  21.  Ep.  47.  §  2. 

e)  Schelstraten,  Ecc.  afric.  sub  primatu  Carthaa-.  Tar.  1079.4.  M.  Leydecker,  Hist.  Ecc.  afric, 
rtr.j.  1094.  4.    MorceUi  Africa  christ.  Brlx.  1316.  8  Th.    MUmter,  Primordia  Boc.  afric.  Hafti.  1S29.  4. 

d)  Agattangeli  (revised),  Acta  8.  Grcgor.  (Acta  Sanctor.  Sept  Th.  VIII.  p.  821ss.)  Musi* 
Ohoronenxi*  (about  440),  Hist  A  mien.  1.  III.  ed.  WhUton.  Lond.  1736.  4.  Mill.  Samueljan,  Be- 
kehr.  Armcn.  dureh  den  h.  Greg.  111.  Wien.  1844.—3at7it  Martin,  Ifemolres  but  l'Artnenie.  Par 
1819.  2  Tli.  Ohamich,  History  of  Armenia,  transl.  by  Audall.  Calcutta.  1627.  2  Th. 
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CHAP.  III.— ECCLESIASTICAL  LIFE. 

§  64.  Christian  Morals. 
Those  gifts  which  the  Spirit  of  God  had  bestowed  as  first-fruit:;  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Church,  had  now  been  expended,  although  Irenaeus  tes- 
tifies that  the  power  of  prophesying,  of  speaking  with  tongues,  of  healing 
diseases,  and  even  of  raising  the  dead,  remained  in  his  time.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  were  common,  except  that  method  of  healing  the  sick  which 
consisted  in  the  expulsion  of  demons,  (a)  Abstinence  from  blood  and  from 
things  strangled  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  decree  of  the  apostles,  as 
it  obtained  prevalence  with  the  writings  of  Luke.  Q>)  The  private  life  of 
Christians  was  regulated  by  principles  directly  opposed  not  only  to  the  sen- 
suous, but  to  the  intellectual  pleasures  of  heathenism.  (V)  In  their  estimation, 
the  earth  was  a  vale  of  tears,  and  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  noblest 
minds  was  an  ardent  longing  for  their  home  in  another  world.  Joy  in  death 
and  love  toward  his  brethren  continued  still  to  be  the  distinguishing  badge 
of  a  follower  of  Christ.  (<:/)  This  spirit  became  peculiarly  powerful  in  times 
of  persecution,  but  in  the  longer  periods  of  tranquillity,  envy  and  strife,  cov- 
etousness  and  love  of  pleasure  gained  the  ascendency.  The  more  earnest  of 
the  public  teachers,  therefore,  regarded  the  persecutions  in  the  reigns  of  De- 
cius  and  Diocletian  as  divine  judgments  to  arouse  a  slumbering  Church,  (7) 
A  pious  abandonment  even  of  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  the  world 
(na-Krja-Ls)  became  a  prevalent  characteristic  of  the  times,  but  among  some 
individuals  in  the  Church  it  was  regarded  as  the  ultimate  object  of  all  gene- 
ral effort.  Although  marriage  had  been  exalted  by  Christianity  to  its  true 
spiritual  meaning,  (/)  vows  of  perpetual  chastity  were  looked  upon  as  mer- 
itorious, (g)  and  many  virgins  (o-weio-aitToi,  sorores)  undertook  the  often  un- 
fortunate, and  therefore  gradually  discountenanced  task,  of  exhibiting  the 
power  of  a  holy  will  as  brides  of  the  Lord  in  most  intimate  companionship 
with  the  clergy.  (,70  These  vows  were  not  absolutely  irrevocable,  but  the  re- 
cantation of  them  was  threatened  with  the  severest  penances.  An  entrance 
into  the  marriage  state  after  consecration  as  a  Deacon,  was  regarded  as  of 
doubtful  propriety,  and  was  limited  by  special  restrictions.  (/)  In  the  ex- 
treme West,  one  Synod  had  already  forbidden  the  clergy  to  enter  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  even  the  lower  clergy  were  prohibited  all  connubial  inter- 
course during  seasons  of  public  duty.  (£)     On  the  other  hand,  all  attempts  to 

o)  Iron.  II,  57.  V,  6.  {Eit-ieb.  H.  ecc.  V,  7.)    Tertvi.  a<l  BcapoL  c.  2.  Apolog.  c  23.  Orig.  c.  Cols. 
1,7.  VII,  4.  (Th.  L  p.  825. 1696.) 

b)  TertuL  Apolog.  c.  9.    Only  the  Greek  Chureh  however  hns  actually  adhered  to  it 

c)  K.  Q.  Trrtul.  (!,■  spectsculla,  a  23.  de  eultu  femni.  II.  2. — Hqfelt,  u.  <].  Rigorism  d.  nltei  Chris- 
ten (Tub.  Qaartalsohr.  1841.  P.  8.) 

<l)  Mi  line  /•/.  e.  S.    ButO).  II.  ece.  VII,  22. 
e)  Oypr.  <\v  lap*,  (Opp.  Aii^t.-l.  70  <.  p,  B8.)   Euseb,  II.  eco.  VIII,  1. 
/)  Tertvi.  ad  nxor.  II,  8.  oomp.  Orig.  In  Nam,  bom.  6  (Th.  II.  p.  883.) 
g)  For  heathen  testimony,  GdU  »  In  Abutyfda,  lii-i  Antelslam,  ed.  Fli  tt<  '<<  r.  p.  109. 
h)  The  first    trace  incurs  as  early  as   In  Ilertnue  I'a  tOI  111.  Sim.  9,  ll.—Cj/pr.  Ep.  69     Om.a 
Ancyr.  <•.  19.     Nio.  e.  3. 

i)  OoiiHtitt.  (i/i;i.  VI.  17.     Cone.  Avcvr.  c  10.     Heocaet.  c  1. 
ir)  Cone.  IlliOerit.  (806-800.)  c.  33.  oomp.  c  66. 
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impose  a  rigid  system  of  asceticism  as  a  matter  of  universal  obligation,  were 
discountenanced  by  the  Church.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  Church  frequent- 
ly came  into  collision  with  the  various  classes  of  Encratites,  some  of  whom 
rejected  the  use  of  wine  even  in  the  Lord's  Supper  (vSponapao-TiiTai.  aquarii.) 

§  G5.     St.  Anthony. 

AttianasiuK,  Vita  S.  Antonii.  (Th.  II.  p.  450ss.)  S»zom.  II.  ecc.  I.  13.  ITieron.  catal.  c.  8S.  Oth- 
er thinirs :  Tilh-mont,  Th.  VII.  p.  lOlss.  [//.  Ruffner,  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert.  New  York. 
1850.  2  vols.  12.] 

The  more  rigid  ascetics  in  Egypt  lived  as  hermits,  although,  during  the 
third  century,  most  of  them  continued  near  their  own  homes.  Elias  and 
John  were  their  predecessors,  and  the  Therapeutae  their  countrymen.  A 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  world  seemed  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  rupture  between  Christianity  and  the  world.  This  philosophical  mode  ol 
life  received  its  permanent  form  through  the  influence  of  Anthony,  WheD 
a  mere  youth,  he  had  become  independent  and  wealthy  by  the  early  death  of 
his  parents.  On  one  occasion  he  stepped  into  the  temple,  and  heard  read 
from  the  gospels  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  rich  young  man.  This,  like  the 
voice  of  God  to  him  personally,  decided  his  future  course  of  life.  He  dis- 
tributed his  goods  among  the  poor  (about  270),  and  betook  himself  first  to  a 
tomb,  and  then  to  a  dilapidated  castle  in  the  mountain,  there  to  wage  a  fear- 
ful conflict  with  himself  under  the  idea  of  an  encounter  with  Satan.  The 
visible  form  in  which  his  adversary  assailed  him,  was  sometimes  that  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  and  at  other  times  that  of  wild  beasts  and  monsters.  His 
friends,  who  brought  him  bread  once  in  six  months,  heard  his  wild  shrieks,  or 
found  him  powerless  and  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  report  of  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  (311)  allured  him  from  his  solitude.  The  Alexandri- 
ans gazed  upon  this  man  of  the  desert  Avith  amazement.  In  the  very  courts  of 
justice,  he  encouraged  the  confessors  and  waited  upon  the  prisoners,  but  found 
not  a  martyr's  death.  From  that  time  his  fame  spread  abroad,  the  desert 
became  peopled  with  his  disciples,  whom  he  directed  to  engage  in  prayer, 
and  manual  labor  for  their  own  support  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He 
himself  would  watch  through  many  nights  in  succession ;  bread  and  salt  was 
his  only  food,  and  of  this  he  partook  only  once  in  three  days,  ashamed  that 
an  immortal  spirit  should  need  even  that.  He  was  without  human  learning, 
but  endowed  with  eminent  natural  abilities,  and  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  kings  was  exalted  above  the  fear,  as  he  was  afterwards  above  the  favor  of 
earthly  monarchs.  His  word  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out  devils.  When  his 
prayers  were  answered,  as  they  not  unfrequently  were,  he  boasted  not  of  his 
power,  nor  did  he  murmur  when  they  were  unheard,  but  in  both  cases  he 
gave  praise  to  God.  No  angry  person  went  from  his  presence  unreconciled 
with  his  adversary,  and  no  mourner  uncomforted.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
provided  by  God  to  be  a  physician  in  bodily  and  spiritual  things  for  the 
whole  land  of  Egypt.  In  the  blissful  enjoyment  of  this  earthly  poverty,  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  there  was  one  man  more  perfect  than  himself. 
Since  the  Decian  persecution,  Paul  of  Thebes  had  resided  in  a  cave  of  the 
desert,  with  a  single  palm-tree  to  give  him  provision,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
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.Ninety  years  had  passed  away  since  tidings  of  him  had  reached  a  human  ear. 
Anthony  visited  him  in  season  to  -witness  his  death  (340).*  In  the  evening 
of  his  life,  and  annoyed  by  the  honors  and  interruptions  of  men,  Anthony 
withdrew  still  further  into  the  desert,  where  he  cultivated  the  fruit  needful 
for  his  food,  and  presenting  himself  only  occasionally  among  men,  to  contend 
for  the  true  faith,  or  to  protect  the  oppressed.  He  finally  attained  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  five  years,  when  he  expired  (35G).  His  glory  sprung 
from  no  books,  worldly  wisdom,  or  work  of  art,  but  only  from  his  piety ;  and 
he  departed  childless  indeed,  but  the  father  of  an  innumerable  spiritual  family. 

§  66.     Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 

I.  Tertul.  de  poenitentia.  Cypr.  de  lapsis.  Epp.  canonicae  Dionysii  Aleacandrini  (about  262), 
Gregoiii  T.uiunuiturgi,  Petri  Alezandrini  (3o6),  Canones  Cone.  1 lliberitani. 

II.  Tub.  J'/anner,  de  catechumenis  antiquae  Ecc.  Francof.  16S8. — Io.  Mo-rini,  Commentr.  bl>t.  de 
disciplina  in  administr.  sacram  poenitentiae  XIII.  primis  Saec.  Par.  1651.  Antv.  1681.  Yen.  1702.  £ 
Flugge,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  TheoL  u.  BeL  1T98.  vol.  II. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Church  {kut^xovikvoi)  were  first  careful- 
ly instructed,  and  rigidly  examined  in  all  the  studies  of  the  several  stages  of 
their  education.  They  were  then  admitted  by  baptism  and  confirmation  to 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Christian  citizen.  Such  a  process  was  re- 
garded as  important,  because  real  goodness  of  heart  and  a  good  character  were 
then  of  far  greater  value  than  numbers.  A  high  degree  of  public  morality 
was  upheld  by  a  rigid  discipline.  Only  public  scandals,  or  offences  voluntari- 
ly confessed,  were  subjected  to  its  penalties.  All  who  appeared  unworthy  of 
Christian  fellowship  on  account  of  adultery,  murder,  or  apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity, were  immediately  excommunicated.  These  could  be  restored  to  their 
former  position  in  the  Church  only  after  a  series  of  penances  adjusted  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  by  the  various  codes  of  discipline,  and  sometimes  pro- 
tracted to  the  end  of  life.  The  power  of  a  disturbed  conscience,  and  the 
terrors  of  an  exclusion  from  the  Church,  in  which  alone  salvation  was 
thought  to  be  attainable,  induced  many  to  undergo  the  most  fearful  penances. 
At  that  time,  few  could  perceive  a  distinction  between  an  abandonment  by 
God  and  an  exclusion  from  his  Church.  The  power  to  relax  the  severity  of 
the  penitential  laws  in  particular  instances,  was  indispensable  in  times  of  per- 
secution, on  account  of  the  multitude  of  those  who  fell  away  and  subsequent- 
ly returned  with  sorrow.  It  was  usually  exeroised  by  the  churches  and  the 
bishops  with  scrupulous  restrictions,  but  by  the  confessors  and  martyrs  with 
bo  much  indiscretion,  that  the  discipline  of  the  Church  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming ineffectual.  In  general  the  principle  was  conceded,  that  every  actu- 
al penitent,  at  least  in  the  hour  of  death,  should  bo  admittod  to  reconciliation 
for  ail  his  offences.  As  a  mere  outward  form  in  connection  with  excommu- 
nication, particular  bishops  or  synods  withdrew  eoolesiastioal  fellowship 
from  whole  churches  or  parties,  on  account  of  what  was  regarded  as  un- 
christian sentiments. 

•  Eleron,  Vita  Panll  EremltM.    Instances  more  like  that  of  the  shoemaker  at  Alexandria,  U 
7Uae  Fair.  P.  II.  $  121.  comp.  Apologia  Con/.  Aug.  p.  L'sS. 
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§  07.     The  Montanuts. 

I.  Kuseh.  n.  ecc  V  8.  14-19.  jffptphan.  liaer.  48s.  Kindred  matters,  and  a  treatment  of  th< 
(ubject  which  poee  much  beyond  ordinary  views  of  it  in  all  the  writings  of  TertuUian.  II.  G. 
Warrudoirf,  de  Montanlstis.  Gedani.  1751.  4,  F.  Munter,  Effata  ot  orac.  Montanistar.  Havn.  1S29. 
C.  M.  Kirehner,  de  Montanist  Bs.  I.  Jen.  1832.  F.  C.  A.  Schtcegler,  d.  Montanismus,  n.  d. 
Kirche  des  2  Jahrh.  Tub.  1841.    See  also  bis  Nacbapost  Zeitalt  vol.  II.  p.  259ss. 

In  an  excitement  which  originated  in  Phrygia,  and  extended  over  all  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  not  only  the  rigor  of  ecclesiastical  morals  and  disci- 
pline, hut  the  extraordinary  zeal  -which  prevailed  in  the  apostolic  Church, 
was  revived  and  even  exceeded.  It  was  there  maintained,  that  the  life  of  a 
true  Christian  was  a  continual  self-denial,  that  he  should  find  pleasure  in 
nothing  hut  God  and  a  martyr's  death,  and  that  all  earthly  delights,  even 
those  which  science  affords,  are  sinful.  Murder,  lewdness,  and  apostasy  sub- 
jected those  who  were  guilty  of  them  to  a  hopeless  exclusion  from  the 
Church.  No  church  was  regarded  as  genuine  which  would  not  cany  out 
this  rigid  system  of  morals,  or  which  allowed  of  second  marriages,  and  re- 
admitted those  who  had  once  been  excluded  as  offenders.  Such  churches 
they  denominated  carnal  (the  -fu^iico/),  superior  to  which  stood  the  Church 
of  the  Spirit  (the  TrvevfiarLKol),  since  the  Spirit  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Church,  and  not  exclusively  in  the  assembly  of  the  bishops.  An  ecstasy 
which  proceeded  from  within  themselves,  or  a  divine  frenzy,  they  looked 
upon  as  the  most  exalted  condition  in  which  a  Christian  could  be  found.  A 
prophet  in  this  state  was  far  superior  to  a  bishop.  The  peculiar  form  of 
apostolic  Christianity  exhibited  in  the  Apocalypse,  while  struggling  with 
Gnosticism,  and  pressing  forward  after  a  still  higher  development  of  religion, 
might  possibly  have  become  gradually  perverted  into  this  Montanism,  but  its 
assertion  respecting  higher  revelations  of  truth  to  be  expected  in  the  Church, 
indicates  a  consciousness  of  innovation.  Montanns  of  Mysia  is  designated  by 
some  contemporary  writers  at  a  distance  from  him,  as  the  author  of  this 
movement.  He  had  probably  been  a  priest  of  Cybele,  and  was  at  this  time 
attended  by  two  prophetic  women.  With  the  imaginative,  enthusiastic  spirit 
which  characterized  his  fellow-countrymen,  he  announced  himself  as  the  in- 
dividual in  whom  the  promised  Paraclete  had  completely  revealed  himself, 
that  the  Church  might  be  carried  forward  to  its  perfection  just  before  the 
introduction  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  The  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  me- 
tropolis of  that  kingdom,  was  to  descend  to  earth  at  Pepuza.  The  Montanists 
(oj  Kara  QpCyas,  Pepuziani)  were  expelled  from  the  Cburch  by  the  Asiatic 
bishops  (about  170),  not,  however,  without  great  hesitation,  since  their  new 
prophecies  were  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  that  period,  and  it  was  therefore  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were 
of  divine  or  demoniac  origin.  In  Asia,  they  continued  to  exist  under  an  ec- 
clesiastical constitution  of  their  own,  until  some  time  in  the  sixth  century. 
In  tlic  West,  their  moral  principles  obtained  an  influence  which  seemed 
almost  a  complete  victory.  What  Montanus  had  announced  in  a  fanatical 
spirit,  TertuUian,  with  his  polished  and  liberal  views,  presented  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  men  with  a  k.ad  of  twilight  distinctness.  All  that  either  of 
these  ux«n  did  was  boldly  to  complete  what  nearly  the  whole  Church  of  that 
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age  was  striving  for,  and  merely  to  demand  of  every  one  what  "was  admired 
in  individual  saints,  but  "which,  if  it  had  generally  prevailed,  would  either 
have  destroyed  the  Church  or  the  nature  of  man. 

§  63.     The  Novations. 

Cypr.  Epp.  41-52.  Euseb.  n.  ecc  VI,  43-45.  VIII,  S.  Cone  Nic.  can.  6.  Cod.  Theod.  XVI 
tit  5.  lex.  2.   Soorat.  H.  ecc.  I,  10.  IV,  2S.  V,  21. 

In  opposition  to  Cornelius,  the  newly  elected  bishop,  Kovatian,  his  pres- 
byter, violently  opposed  the  readmission  of  those  who  had  once  fallen.  This 
man  was  a  philosopher  who  had  embraced  Christianity  in  the  midst  of  sickness 
and  severe  spiritual  conflicts,  and  after  his  conversion  had  become  an  ascetic, 
and  a  prudent  advocate  of  the  faith  generally  embraced  in  the  Church.*  By 
his  own  party,  strengthened  by  some  persons  from  the  African  Church,  he 
was  elected  a  rival  bishop  (251).  The  Novatians  excluded  from  the  Church 
all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  deadly  sins,  and  taught,  that  while 
such  should  be  exhorted  to  repentance  and  hope  of  the  divine  mercy, 
no  prospect  should  be  held  out  to  them  that  they  would  ever  be  readmitted 
to  a  Church  which  should  consist  only  of  saints  and  purified  persons  (Ka^apoi). 
They  withdrew  all  fellowship  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  re-baptized  all 
who  came  from  it  to  them.  Their  party  was  sometimes  treated  with  re- 
spect, generally  with  forbearance,  and  by  the  emperor  himself,  at  Nicaea, 
with  good-humored  raillery,  but  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  authority  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Its  adherents  continued  without  a  visible  organization  for 
some  centuries,  though  in  Phrygia  they  were  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Montanists.  In  other  countries  also  a  similar  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
the  true  idea  of  the  Church,  and  strict  discipline,  produced  similar  divisions, 
but  all  these  necessarily  ceased  when  heathenism  was  overthrown,  and  mild- 
er views  gained  the  ascendency. 

§  69.     Holy  Seasons,  and  the  Controversy  about  Easter. 

IIon])inianu8,  Festa  christ.  (Tigur.  1593.)  Genev.  1674.  Augusti,  die  Feste  der  alten  Christen. 
Lps.  1S17-20.  3  vols.  Ullmiinn,  Zusamrnenst  des  chr.  Festcyclus  mit  vorchristL  Festen.  Appendix 
to  Creuzer's  Symbolik.  vol.  IV.  separately  printed  from  the  third  ed.  Darnist  1S48.  Stavdenmaier, 
d.  Geist  d.  Chrifitenth.  In  d.  heil.  Zeiten,  HandL  u.  d.  heil.  Kunst  Mainz.  (1S35.)  1838.  2  vols. 

The  three  hours  of  the  day  observed  by  the  Jews  as  seasons  for  prayer, 
were  recommended  to  those  whose  secular  employments  were  likely  to  with- 
draw their  thoughts  from  God,  as  an  excellent  means  of  reminding  them  of 
their  duty.  The  dawn  of  the  day,  and  in  times  of  persecution  the  night, 
was  preferred  for  public  assemblies.  That  they  might  give  special  solemnity 
to  their  higher  festivals,  the  preceding  night  was  made  a  part  of  them 
(vigilia).  In  determining  what  days  should  be  observed  as  holy,  they  paid 
attention  to  the  critical  seasons  of  joy  or  grief  which  occurred  in  the  courso 
of  our  Saviour's  life.  Wethuwlny,  and  especially  Friday  (dies  stationum, 
feria  quarta  et  sexta),  were  consecrated  as  partial  fast-days  (till  3  p.  m.)  in 
commemoration  of  his  sufferings.     The  Roman  Church  regarded  Saturday  as 


•  De  Trlnltate,  Opp.  ed.  Jackton.  Lond.  17  >>,<!.  Th.  IV.)    Coinp.  ITlaron.  catnl.  c  70 
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a  fast-day,  in  direct  opposition  to  those  who  regarded  it  as  a  Sabbath.  Sun,' 
day  remained  a  joyful  festival,  in  which  all  fasting  and  worldly  business  was 
avoided  as  much  as  possible,  but  the  original  commandment  of  the  Deca- 
logue respecting  the  Sabbath  was  not  then  applied  to  that  day.  («)  A  sea- 
BOD  of  fasting  of  greater  or  iess  length  in  different  places  (afterwards  called 
Quadrigesima),  was  observed  just  before  the  passover.  In  Asia  Minor,  the 
paschal  supper  was  eaten  as  a  type  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  Church,  the 
Jewish  festival  was  altogether  set  aside.  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  was 
celebrated  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  in  the  spring,  and  the  day  of 
his  death  on  the  Friday  preceding.  When  Pohjearp  visited  Rome  (about 
160),  this  difference  in  reckoning  was  discussed,  though  without  injury  to 
Christian  unity.  But  the  Roman  bishop  Victor  threatened  to  withdraw  ec- 
clesiastical fellowship  from  the  Asiatic  bishops,  on  account  of  their  course  in 
this  matter  (19G).  Public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  usage  in  the  Roman 
Church  with  respect  to  this  festival,  but  the  violent  measures  pursued  by  the 
Roman  bishop  were  decidedly  condemned  by  all  distinguished  teachers.  (l>) 
The  fifty  days  which  immediately  fallowed  Easter  (Pentecost),  formed  a  sea- 
son of  festivity  for  the  commemoration  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  the 
last  day  of  that  period  was  kept  as  the  proper  Pentecost,  in  honor  of  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Spirit.  According  to  the  oldest  authorities,  heretics  were 
baptized  on  the  Fe<ist  of  the  EpipTiany,  which  was  celebrated  in  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  heretics,  in  commemoration  of  the  Manifestation 
(eVit^dvfia)  of  the  Messiah.  In  this  festival  the  Church  had  reference  to  the 
revelation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  and  hence  in  the  oriental  churches,  after  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  the  sixth  of  January  appears  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  double  sense  of  a  baptismal  and  a  birth-day  festival,  (c)  Some 
churches  annually  celebrated  the  days  on  which  the  martyrdom  of  some  of 
their  number  took  place,  as  if  they  were  birth-days  (natalia),  when  assem- 
blies were  held  around  tbeir  graves  ;  and  about  the  close  of  the  third  centu- 
ry some  amusements  were  allowed  on  such  occasions,  instead  of  the  heathen 
festivities  formerly  enjoyed.  (</)  As  these  martyrs  were  looked  upon  as  the  best 
representatives  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  them 
was  that  of  an  affectionate  fellowship.  Even  then  we  find  some  indications 
of  a  confidence  in  their  power  to  aid  men  either  in  the  present  life  or  at  the 
final  judgment.  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  saving  effi- 
cacy of  an  expiatory  death,  a  degree  of  influence  was  ascribed  to  their  death 
as  well  as  to  that  of  Jesus.  (<) 

a)  F  Liehelrut,  d.  Tag  &  Ilerrn.  Berl  1S3T.     F.  IF.  Iiitcker,  v.  Tage  d.  Herrn.  Erl.  1S89. 

V)  Euxeb.  H.  ecc.  V,  23-25.  Vita  Constant  III.  IS.  Socrat,  H.  ecc.  V,  21.  Chronicon  pasch.  ed. 
Dufreme.  Par.  1GSS.  Add.  N.  14.— Nea «(/<■/•,  ii.  Wraiilass.  u.  Beschaffenb.  d.  iilt.  Passahstreitiekeiten. 
(KIIH.'Archlv.  1S23.  St.  2.)  lieUberg,  d.  Pasehastreit  (lllgens  Zeitscbr.  1S32.  B.  II.  St.  2.)  Gieseler 
In  d.  Stud.  n.  Krit  1S33.  P.  4. 

c)  Clement.  Strom.  I.  p.  4078.  comp.  CoKithini  Collat.  X,  2j—jdbteiwtep,  dc  orlg.  festi  natlv. 
Cliristl,  Ds.  I.  §  7.  (Opp.  Tb.  III.  p.  328*s)     Giexeler  in  d.  Hall.  Lit.  Z.  1S23.  p.  836. 

d)  Greg.  T/iuumuturgi  Opp.  ed.  Voss.  Mog.  1604.  p.  812.  comp.  August.  Ep.  29.  §  9.  ad 
Alyplutn. 

e)  Ep.  Eccl.  Smyrn.  (Euseb.  II.  ecc  IV,  15.)  Ci/i»:  de  laps.  c.  17.  (at  :  4s.)  Orig.  exhort  ad 
mart  c.  50. 
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§  70.     Sacred  Places  and  tlieir  Decoration. 

Oiampini,  vett.  monumenta.  Rome.  1743.  3  vote.  f.  JacuHi  clir.  antiquitatam  specimina.  Rome. 
.752.  4.  Munter,  Sinnbilder  n.  Kunstvorst.  d.  alten  Christen.  Alton.  1825.  2  parts.  4,  GruneUen,  v. 
d.  Ursachen  u.  Granzen  d.  Kunsthasses  in  d.  ersten  8  Jabrh.  (Kanstblatt  1881.  N.  2Sss.)  [3/rs.  Jame- 
ton,  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Lond.  1848.  2  vols.  8.  Lord  Lindsay,  Sketches  of  the  Hist,  of  Chris- 
tian Art.  Lond.  1847.  3  vols.  8.] 

The  halls  in  which  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  assemble,  were  fur- 
nished for  public  speaking  with  an  elevated  platform,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  a  table  which,  near  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  was  called  an  altar.  Churches  began  to  be  constructed  after  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  and  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  some  were 
built  of  considerable  size.  "When  the  people  very  generally  adopted  the  sen- 
timent, that  God  was  present  in  some  peculiar  sense  in  the  house  of  worship, 
their  more  intelligent  public  teachers  reminded  them  that  the  world  was  bis 
temple.  (")  Christians  were  fond  of  holding  their  religious  assemblies  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  sometimes  they  even  descended  into  the  vaults 
of  the  catacombs  to  find  a  place  for  prayer.  Such  places,  however,  at  least 
in  Kome,  were  never  fitted  to  accommodate  their  larger  assemblies,  (b)  The 
imitative  arts  had  flourished  principally  in  the  service  of  the  ancient  gods, 
and  hence  the  same  hatred  which  had  prevailed  against  them  among  the 
Jews,  was  continued  in  the  Christian  Church.  Xone  but  heathen  who  re- 
vered Jesus,  as  either  a  sage  or  a  Son  of  God,  or  heretics,  who  mingled  to- 
gether pagan  and  Christian  principles,  ever  possessed  images  of  him.  In 
place  of  these,  however,  and  with  the  direct  object  of  excluding  heathen 
images,  were  introduced  various  Christian  emblems,  such  as  the  cross,  the 
good  shepherd,  the  ram  and  the  lambs,  the  fisherman  and  the  fishes  (IX0Y2), 
the  ship,  the  dove,  the  palm,  the  lyre,  the  phoenix,  and  the  cock  and  anchor. 
At  first,  these  were  used  only  in  private  dwellings,  but  gradually  they  were 
introduced  as  ornaments  of  tombs,  and  as  works  of  art  in  fresco  or  mosaic, 
to  decorate  their  churches.  But  even  as  late  as  the  fourth  century,  they 
were  censured  as  innovations,  (c) 

§  71.    Sacred  Services. 

The  worship  of  the  Temple  described  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  the 
model  to  which  was  conformed  as  much  as  possible  the  public  services  of  the 
Christian  assemblies.  In  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  though  it 
was  originally  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  near 
the  close  of  the  second  century  as  a  Christian  mystery,  with  the  view  of  in- 
VL-ting  it  with  an  increased  sanctity  by  its  seclusion  and  6ecresy.  By  this 
means,  a  mysterious  character  was  imparted  to  a  number  of  the  usages  and 

a)  Tcrtul.  de  orat.  c  24 

b)  Comp.  Ifierun.  in  Ezcch.  c.  40.  AfVr  the  works  of  /■'  ■'■■•.  ArrinffTli,  Jtuhhtti,  and  Battari, 
tee Rotteitty  limns  Katnknmben.  (Beecbreflrang  iirr  Btadl  Bom,  vi.ii  L'liittur,  Bwuen,  and  oth. 
fltuttg.  183088.  vol.  I.  pp.  864-416.)  fit  F.  BeUermanv,  ii.  <\.  alt. -ton  chr.  BegrabnisBstttten  n.  bea 
d.  Katakombcn  zu  DTeapel  m. inren  WandegemSblden.  Hamb.  ls:i'.'.  4.  [G  Bfaitland,  The  Church 
In  the  Catacombs,  or  a  Description  of  tin-  Prim.  <  lb  arch  of  Rome,  new  ed.  Lond.  1850.  8.] 

c)  (hnc.  ItUbertt,  can.  B6.    Epiphan.  Ep.  ad  -i".  EUeroe.  (vol.  II.  p.  817.) 
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forms  of  the  Church,  (a)  The  Lord's  Stipper  was  celebrated  at  the  close  of 
every  solemn  assembly  but  the  much-abused  and  more  infrequent  Love-Feast 
was  generally  he.d  apart  from  the  public  services,  and  in  the  evening.  The 
bread  and  the  wine  were  in  some  instances  regarded  as  the  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  others  as  pervaded  by  the  Logos.  This 
Bacred  ordinance  was  supposed  to  be  a  thank-offering,  and  to  have  some  spe- 
cial influence  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  consecrated  bread  was 
sent  to  those  who  were  absent,  or  taken  home  for  subsequent  use,  and  sometimes 
bottles  of  the  wine,  labelled  with  some  pious  toasts,  were  even  placed  on  the 
coffins  of  the  dead.  (I)  Origen  found  Infant  Baptism  an  old  ancestral  usage 
in  the  region  where  he  resided,  but  others  advised  that,  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
cy, the  baptism  of  even  adults  should  be  deferred  as  long  as  possible  (pro- 
crastinatio).  (<-)  The  solemn  act  by  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  ab- 
jured, taken  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  expulsion  of  demons, 
gave  occasion  to  the  practice  of  uniting  Exorcism  with  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. The  principle  that  baptism  was  to  be  administered  but  once  to  the 
same  person,  was  universally  acknowledged.  But  the  African,  and  even 
some  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  baptized  those  who  came  to  them  from  any  of 
the  heretical  sects,  because  they  denied  the  Christian  character  of  baptism 
when  administered  among  those  sects.  The  Roman  Church,  however,  re- 
cognized the  validity  of  all  baptisms  in  which  the  subject  formed  a  full  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  fellowship  with  Christ,  (d)  Those  catechumens  who  suf- 
fered martyrdom  before  baptism,  were  looked  upon  as  baptized  in  blood. 
The  reception  or  addition  of  a  name  in  baptism,  had  reference  to  apostolic 
example,  and  a  cycle  of  Christian  names,  of  Jewish  or  heathen  origin,  was  in 
this  way  formed.  Sponsors  (dvaboxoi,  sponsores)  were  introduced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  baptism,  that  they  might  be  sureties  for  the  good  intentions 
of  adult  candidates,  and  for  the  future  education  of  infants,  and  as  witnesses  in 
all  cases.  The  seasons  in  which  baptism  was  ordinarily  administered,  were 
Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Epiphany.  During  the  performance  of  the  rite,  the 
candidates  were  clothed  in  white  garments  (vestis  alba).  The  imposition  of 
hands  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (xflP°^ecr^a)i  wa3  originally 
connected  with  and  immediately  followed  by  the  rite  of  baptism.  But  when, 
in  the  "West,  the  imparting  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  looked  upon  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  bishops,  the  ceremony  of  confirmation  was  performed  as  a  dis- 
tinct rite.  The  intention  of  those  who  were  about  to  enter  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, was  previously  made  known  to  the  assembled  congregation.  The  betrothed 
parties,  after  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  received  the  benediction  of  the 
priest.     There  was  much  contention  between  the  respective  advocates  of  the 


a)  These  were  not  called  discipline!  arcani  until  after  the  Eeformation,  and  in  the  Catholic  Church 
they  were  then  referred  as  apostolic  to  religious  doctrines.  Controversial  writings  of  Schelstratt 
and  Tented.  1678ss.  C.  Frommann,  de  disc.  arc.  Jen.  1S33.  Jl.  Iiothe,  de  disc,  arc  Heidelb.  1841, 
coinp.  Qroanmann,  de  Judaeor.  disc.  arc.  Lps.  1833s.  2  P.  4. 

I)  EuKeMw  Ilcrmanw  (Mablllon),  de  cultu  sanctorum  ignotor.  Par.  1G9S.  (ed.  2. 1705.)  4.  Beschr. 
d.  Stadt  Bom.  vol.  I.  p.  400ss.  BellermaiWy  p.  60s. 

c)  Orig.  in  Bom.  V,  9.  (vol.  IV.  p.  565.)    On  the  other  hand :   Tertul.  de  bapt.  c.  IS. 

d)  Tertul.  de  bapt  c.  15.     Cijpr.  Epp.  69-75.  Cone.  Carth.  III.  [Oypr,  Opp.  p.  158<s.)-(Ma> 
chettl)  Eaercltazioni  C*prlanlche  circa  il  batteslmo  degli  ereticl.  Eoma  1787. 
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Jewish  and  the  Koman  law,  regarding  what  ought  to  be  considered  legal  im- 
pediments to  marriage.  The  different  moral  principles  of  the  parties,  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  looked  npon  as  valid  objections  to  all 
intermarriages  with  the  heathen,  (e)  Divorces  were  seldom  recognized  by  the 
Church  for  any  other  cause  than  adultery.  All  who  had  died  in  the  Lord 
were  committed  to  the  grave  with  ecclesiastical  solemnities.  The  mode  ot 
burial  was  generally  conformed  to  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Jews,  or  to  oth- 
er customs  not  inconsistent  with  the  habits  ;■*  the  ancient  Eomans.  On  an- 
niversaries of  the  decease  of  beloved  friends,  alms  were  distributed  in  theii 
name  among  the  poor,  or  gifts  were  presented  in  their  behalf  at  the  altar,  by 
which  means  their  names  continued  to  be  remembered  and  mentioned  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Church. 


CHAP.  IV.— DOCTRINES   OF  TEE   CHURCH,  AND  OPINIONS    OP- 
POSED TO  THEM. 

§  72.     Sources  from  which  the  Church  derived  its  System  of  Foi'h. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  at  first  the  only  books  which  the 
Church  regarded  as  sacred.  Although  Paul's  views  respecting  them  avoided 
all  extremes,  public  opinion  generally  agreed  with  him,  and  the  clergy 
did  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  them  as  authority  for  what  they  wished  to 
prove.  Melito  visited  Palestine  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  what 
books  belonged  to  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  finally  settled  upon 
those  recognized  by  the  Jews  of  that  region.  To  these,  Origen  subsequent- 
ly added  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  (a)  and  as  the  Alexandrian  version 
(LXX.)  was  in  general  use  in  the  Greek  congregations,  all  the  books  em- 
braced in  it  (since  the  time  of  Jerome,  so  far  as  not  contained  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  called  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament)  were  esteemed  as  of 
nearly  equal  authority.  But  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  consciousness 
that  Christianity  had  much  peculiar  to  itself,  produced  during  the  second  cen- 
tury, from  the  writings  of  its  founders,  a  body  of  Sacred  Scriptures  exclu- 
sively its  own.  Justin  made  use  of  an  indefinite  multitude  of  apostolic  me- 
moirs, among  which  we  find  mentioned  a  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  (b)  The 
unity  of  the  Church,  however,  rendered  it  indispensable  that  there  should  be 
an  agreement  in  all  its  parts  respecting  the  canon  of  its  Holy  Scriptures. 
Murcion  was  probably  not  merely  the  first  witness,  but  in  accordance  with 
his  peculiar  views  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  the  first  author  of  such  a 
canon.  He  testifies  to  one  gospel  and  the  ten  epistles  of  Paul,  but  those  who, 
in  a  short  time,  were  opposed  to  him,  mention  four  gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  thirteen  epistles  of  Paul,  one  epistle  of  Peter,  and  ono  of  John. 
Respecting  the  remaining  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  views  of  the 

e)  Tertul.  tie  monog.  c.  7.  11.     C;/pr.  de  lapsls.  c  0. 

a)  Kuneb.  U.  etc.  IV,  26.     Orty.  In  IN.  1.  (toL  II.  p.  529.) 

I)  Winer,  Joet  Ew.  can.  Oram  fblm  ostondltur.  Lps.  1819.  4.  Un  the  other  band :  <Vfrfn<r-, 
Beitr.  z.  Einl.  In  d.  BIbl.  Sclirr.  vol.  I.  p.  211ss.  Comp.  Btndtmann  in  d.  Btud.  u.  Krit.  18491  1*  2. 
Franck  In  d.  Stud.  d.  Geistllcbk.  Wnrtemb.  1840.  r.  i. 
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Church  were  not  then  quite  settled,  (c)  In  deciding  whether  any  book  wai 
canonical,  they  were  determined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  apostolic  character 
of  the  author,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Christian  popular  character  of  the 
book  itself.  In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Old 
Testament,  the  writings  of  the  N~ew  Testament  were  regarded  as  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  this  inspiration  was  looked  upon  only  as  the  highest 
state  of  religious  fervor.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  ordinary  language  of 
the  people,  were  made  the  basis  of  all  public  devotional  exercises,  and  all 
were  frequently  urged  to  peruse  them  in  private ;  but  copies  of  them  were 
very  expensive,  and  only  a  few  among  the  people  were  capable  of  reading 
them,  (d)  In  opposition  to  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the 
heretics,  the  Church  appealed  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, (e)  But  the  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  possible  satisfactorily  to  con- 
fute heretics,  was  by  appealing  to  Tradition,  (/)  by  which  was  meant  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  orally  communicated  by  the  apostles  to  the  first 
bishops,  and  propagated  by  them  in  an  unadulterated  form  among  their  suc- 
cessors. It  was,  in  fact,  an  abstract  of  every  thing  which  the  Christian  con 
sciousness  of  each  age  had  uttered  through  public  opinion,  against  views 
inconsistent  with  it.  As  a  summary  of  these  traditionary  doctrines,  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  ((/)  was  gradually  formed  out  of  the  confessions  of  faith  used  in 
baptism.  As  these  were  intended  to  be  opposed  to  the  heretical  opinions  of 
the  day,  this  creed  possessed  a  tolerably  uniform  character,  though  some  of 
its  particular  expressions  were  still  undetermined.  The  Bale  of  Faith  to 
which  some  ecclesiastical  fathers  alluded,  was  only  a  free  amplification  of  this 
creed,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  composed,  (h)  In 
this  way  a  scale  was  in  practice  formed,  according  to  which  tradition  was 
placed  in  a  station  superior  to  that  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  interpreta- 
tion and  a  necessary  complement  to  the  system  of  faith  ;  and  the  Creed  was 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  tradition,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  author- 
ized abstract  of  it ;  but  in  principle  all  three  were  regarded  as  equally  safe 
and  necessarily  harmonious  sources  of  Christian  truth. 

§73.     Apostolic  Fathers  of  the  Second  Century.     Cont.from  §  39. 

A  few  Asiatic  bishops  who  had  beheld  the  face  of  the  apostle  John,  were 
numbered  among  the  apostolic  Fathers.  Their  writings  belong  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  cultivation  of  Greek  literature  and  the  principal  contest  with 
heathenism,  and  they  had  access  only  to  particular  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Seven  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  written  while  their  author  was  on 
his  journey  to  his  place  of  martyrdom,  have  been  altered,  certainly  in  their 

c)  /.  Kirchhofer,  Quellensamml.  z.  Gesch.  z.  neutest  Can.  bis  IHeron.  Ziir.  1S44. 

d)F.  Walch,  v.  Gebrauch  d.  II.  Schr.  in  d.  ersten  4  Jahrh.  Lps.  1799.  (On  the  other  hand: 
Leaning,  Sammtl.  Schrr.  Berl.  1S40.  vol.  XI.  p.  561ss.)  L.  v.  Ess,  Ausziisre  u.  d.  nothw.  u.  niitzl.  Bibel- 
les.  a.  d.  KV.  Lps.  (1803.)  1816.    See  also  his  ChrysoBt  o.  Btimmen  der  KV.  f.  Bibelles.  Durmst  1824. 

e)  Iren.  I,  8.  \.  Ill,  2.     Tertul.  de  resurrect,  earn.  c.  8. 

/)  Iren.  Ill,  8s.     Tertul.  do  prescript,  c.  18-27.  de  corona  c.  8. 

g)  liujiui  Expositlo  in  Symb.  App.— Sir  I'rter  King,  Hist  Symb.  of  the  Ap.  Creed.  Lond.  1702.  & 

?i)  Iren.  I,  10.  Tertul.  d.  viri'L'.  Tel.  c.  1.  De  praescr.  o.  13.  Adv.  I'ni\'.  c.  2.  Orig.  do  prinj. 
Prooem.  §  4ss.— A.  Ilnhn,  liibl.  d.  Symb.  u.  GRegcln  d.  Ap.  Kath.  Kirche.  Brest  1842. 
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more  extended,  and  probably  in  their  most  abridged  form.  But  even  the 
atter  more  authentic  portions,  though  regarded  as  a  fabrication  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  give  us  an  authentic  representation  of  the  high- 
wrought  feelings  of  a  martyr,  and  of  a  general  desire  to  secure  the  Christian 
unity  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  were  addressed,  by  bringing  them 
together  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  Its  general  characteristics 
are,  a  spirit  formed  under  the  combined  influence  of  Paul  and  John,  a  prac- 
tical opposition  to  the  system  of  the  Docetae,  and  a  conception  of  Christian- 
ity as  something  wholly  internal,  and  independent  of  historical  evidence.  (<') 
The  recently  discovered  Syriac  version  of  his  epistles,  and  especially  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  presents  us  with  a  much  more  concise,  but  a  no  less 
hierarchical  text.  (li)  The  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  church  of  Philippi, 
written  soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  with  reference  to  that  event 
and  to  various  circumstances  connected  with  that  church,  is  a  modest  and 
spiritual  work,  which  refers  to  Paul,  and  in  some  passages  reminds  us  of  the 
first  epistle  of  John.  (V)  Pa])ias  (d.  about  163),  bishop  of  Ilierapolis,  in  his 
account  of  the  facts  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  has  recorded  those  things 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  such  as  had  had  intercourse  with  the 
apostles.  Having  been  in  early  youth  a  pupil  of  John,  he  took  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  the  living  word ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  was  judged  by  an  age 
whose  spirit  had  become  essentially  different,  that  he  was  accused  of  pos- 
sessing a  very  contracted  mind.  Q.T) 

§  7-t.     Ecclesiastical  Literature  and  Heresy. 

J.  G.  Iiosenmiieller,  de  cbr.  Theol.  orig.  Lps.  17S6.  Marlieinecke,  Ursprnng  u.  EntwickL  iL 
Orthod.  u.  Heterod.  in  d.  ersten  3  Jabrh.  (Daub.  u.  C'reuzer,  Studien.  1S0S.  vol.  III.)  B.  J.  Ililgern, 
Krit  Darst.  d.  Hiiresen  u.  d.  Ortbod.  Hauptricbt.  v.  Slandp.  d.  Kath.  aus.  Bonn.  IsST.  1st  vol. 

The  sole  object  of  the  gospel  was  to  awaken  and  to  satisfy  the  religious 
spirit  of  man,  by  an  exhibition  of  a  true  religious  spirit.  But  when  it  came 
among  a  people  highly  educated  in  science,  and  was  pressed  by  opponents, 
this  spirit  was  obliged  to  seek  for  a  more  definite  consciousness  of  its  princi- 
ples.   Its  opponents  consisted  principally  of  those  who  attempted  to  form 

a)  Polyc.  Ep.  c.  13.  Iren.  V,  28.  Orig.  in  Luc.  Horn.  6.  (vol.  III.  p.  933.)  Etiseb.  II.  ecc.  Ill 
86.  M.  J.  Wocher,  die  Br.  d.  h.  Ign.  ubers.  n.  erklart  Tub.  1S29. — J.  DuiUteus,  de  scriptis.  quae  sui 
Dion,  et  Ignatil  nomm.  circumferuntur.  Gen.  1GG0.  \.—Baur.  in  d.  Tub.  Zeitschr.  1888.  P.  3.  p.  14m» 
J.  E.  Oh.  Schmidt,  d.  doppelte  Kec.  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  (llenke's  Mug.  vol.  ill.  p.  91sa  abbreviated  in  Ida 
li.  Tb.  L  p.  200s.)  G.  C.  Netz,  Vers.  0.  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  an  Polyk.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1886.  P.  4.)— 
A'.  .)/■  ter,  (i.  dopp.  Bee,  d.  Br.  d.  Ign.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1S30.  P.  2.)—,/.  Pearson,  Vindlciae  Epp.  B.  Ign 
ace../:  Voteii,  Epp.  Cantabr.  1672. 4  {Coteler.  PP.  app.  Th.  IL  P.  IL  p.  286ss.)  Bothe,  Anflta 
Kircbe.  vol.  I.  p.  71.".-.    Huther  In  Hlgen's  Zeltscbr.  1841.  P.  4. — Oh,  J>Suterd&  de  [gnatia- 

naruin  epp.  autbeutia,  duorumquo  tuxtuuui  rationo  hucusque  prolatuo  sunt  Bententlae  tnarranlur. 
Gott  1*43.  4. 

o)  The  ancient  Syriao  versloD  of  the  epistles  of  8.  Ign.  to  S.  Polyc.  theEpheslans  and  Komana, 
collected  from  tiio  writings  of  Beveras  of  Antiooh,  Timoth.  of  Alexandria,  ami  others,  by  WUUdm 
<  '«/•<  ton.  Li'ii'l.  Ni 

c)  hen.  Ill,  3.  Suseb.  II.  600.  Ill,  86.  V,  '-'".  Woahsr,  Kr.  .1.  ipofit  V.t.-r  Clem.  u.  Polyc  fibers, 
m.  Com.  Tub.  ls-'JO.  Beasons  in  opposition  to  i;.s  Qenulneneas:  Schwegl&r,  Naohapost  Zelta,  vol 
IL  p.  lMss. 

d)  Aoyl'x<v  KvptaKuv  f^-nyncris.   I  an  Inconsiderable  fragment    Iren.  V,  88.    E 
ELecc.  111,39.  oomp.86.  Chron.  ad  Olynap.  220.  Oraba,  BpldL  Patr.  l'.  11.  p,  84ss.  Winter,  Fragmm, 
i'alr.  grace.  Ilai'n.  1788.  Paso.  1   p,  loss.  Comp.  HeiB,  liitd.  d.  lull.  Qesch.  vol.  1.  p.  39788, 
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such  a  historical  embodiment  of  its  nature  as  would  afford  no  room  for  the 
religion  of  the  spirit,  and  of  those  who  aimed  at  such  a  speculative  refine- 
ment as  threatened  to  destroy  every  historical  element  in  Christianity.  The 
former  proceeded  ^rom  the  schools  of  Judaism,  and  the  latter  from  those  of 
heathenism.  The  principles  which  finally  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  for 
that  reason  only  became  those  of  the  Catholic  Church,  moved  on  with  con- 
scious security  between  both  these  extremes,  although  theological  science  was 
at  different  periods  attracted  more  to  the  one  side  than  to  the  other.  Chris- 
tianity was  at  first  regarded  as  embracing  so  wide  a  range,  that  Justin  did 
not  hesitate  (Ap.  I.  c.  46.)  to  consider  Socrates,  and  all  those  who  had  lived 
up  to  the  light  of  reason,  as  Christians.  But  the  more  the  Church,  during 
its  severe  conflicts,  became  conscious  of  its  true  nature,  the  more  decidedly 
was  every  thing  opposed  to  it  separated  from  it  as  a  Heresy,  i.  e.  as  what 
ought  to  have  been  and  claimed  to  be  Christian,  and  yet  really  was  not.  In 
this  way  it  may  have  happened,  that  instead  of  an  unchristian  party,  only  a 
vanquished  minority  was  sometimes  excluded.  The  literature  of  this  period 
was  sophistical,  and  neither  creative  in  its  essential  character,  nor  attractive 
in  its  style.  The  energy  of  faith  which  theological  science  then  exhibited, 
was  sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  both  these  qualities,  but  could  not  call 
them  into  existence. 

§  75.     Eoionhm.     Cont.  from  §  35. 

Giexeler,  Naz.  u.  Ebion.  (Staudlin's  u.  Tzschirner's  Arch.  vol.  IV.  Part  2.)  Hiise,  H.  d.  Empfansr- 
er  d.  Br.  an  d.  Hebraer.  (Winer's  u.  Engelh.  Journ.  vol.  II.  P.  3.)  L.  Lange,  Beitrr.  z.  Sit.  KGesch. 
Lps.  1826.  vol.  I. — Baur  and  Schwegler  (before  §  29.)  On  the  other  hand:  A.  Schliemann,  die 
Clercentinen  nebst  den  verwandten  Schiiften  u.  der  Ebionitismus.  Hamb.  1844. 

As  the  whole  power  and  development  of  the  Church  was  established 
among  nations  subject  to  Greek  refinement  and  civilization,  the  Jewish  por- 
tion of  the  Christian  community,  in  its  seclusion,  began  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  sect,  and  the  old  name  of  IsFazarenes,  by  which  Christians  in  Palestine 
had  been  distinguished,  as  well  as  that  of  Ebionites,  (a)  which  was  probably 
quite  as  ancient,  and  had  been  applied  to  the  congregations  at  Jerusalem  and 
Pella,  became  simply  designations  of  particular  sects.  Justin  (b)  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  those  Jewish  Christians  who  were  satisfied  with  their  own 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  those  who  demanded  that  converts  from 
heathenism  should  observe  the  same  law  as  a  necessary  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  former  he  recognized  as  brethren,  though  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod such  a  recognition  had  ceased  to  be  universal  among  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians ;  but  the  latter  he  looked  upon  as  incapable  of  salvation.  Origen  (<■) 
found  a  type  of  the  Ebionites  in  the  blind  man  who  prayed  to  the  son  of  Da- 
vid, Eusebius  (J)  looked  upon  them  as  persons  who  were  deluded,  but  not 
wholly  estranged  from  Christ,  and  Epiphanius  was  the  first  to  pour  upon  them 
the  vials  of  that  wrath  which  all  heresies  provoked  from  him.  Even  at  this 
early  period,  however,  there  were  not  many  Jewish  Christians  beyond  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine.     It  is  not  impossible  that  a  congregation  at 

a)  Kpiphan.  hacr.  30,  IT.     On  the  other  hand  :   Tertul.  de  praescr.  c.  33. 

&)  C.  Tryph.  c.  4T.      c)  In  Matth.  torn.  1C.  (Th.  III.  p.  733ss.)      d)  II.  ecc.  III.  97. 
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Rome  was  the  only  one  composed  exclusively  of  them.  But  many  even  of 
these  had  renounced  circumcision  and  all  that  was  essential  to  their  position, 
and  retained  nothing  but  an  empty  protest  against  the  apostolic  authority  of 
Paul.  Attempts  at  an  accommodation  with  this  party  on  the  side  of  the 
great  Church,  would  not  therefore  seem  probable,  nor  have  we  any  accounts 
of  such  attempts  from  contemporary  writers.  Even  the  Christianity  of  Paul 
had  an  acknowledged  basis  in  the  Jewish  system,  and  not  only  were  some 
fragments  of  the  Mosaic  law  unintentionally  preserved  in  the  habits  and 
customs  especially  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  but  others  were  restored  in 
order  to  promote  certain  hierarchical  ends.  The  second  epistle  of  Peter,  and 
the  union  of  the  names  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  watchword  used  at  Rome,  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  those  Jewish  Christians  who  needed  such  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  general  Church.  (<)  Irenaeus  was  the  first  who  reckoned 
the  Ebionites  indiscriminately  among  heretics.  Their  doctrine  respecting 
Jesus  was  the  same  with  that  taught  by  Cerinthus  ;  they  adhered  to  the  Mo- 
saic law,  used  only  one  gospel,  which  was  that  according  to  Matthew,  and 
rejected  the  authority  of  Paul  as  an  apostate.  (/)  Origen  and  Eusebius  dis- 
tinguish between  two  different  classes  of  Ebionites,  which  were  agreed  in 
their  opposition  to  the  progressive  creed  of  the  Church,  but  differed  from 
each  other  in  their  Jewish  representations  of  the  Messiah.  The  one  regard- 
ed Christ  as  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph  ;  the  other  looked  upon  him  ea  born 
of  the  virgin  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  a  super- 
human, but  not  a  divine  being.  ((/)  Jerome  was  the  first  who  appropriated 
the  name  of  Nazarenes  exclusively  to  that  party  which  held  to  the  higher 
view  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  and  were  most  tolerant  toward  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  he  declares  that  they  were  united  together  in  the  most  de- 
lightful fraternal  affection.  (7i)  "When  he  wrote,  they  still  maintained  their 
synagogues,  in  which  were  found  Elders  and  Overseers ;  but  in  the  soventh 
century  they  had  completely  dwindled  away,  unable  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tion between  the  parties  then  contending  for  supremacy,  and  to  boLli  of 
which  they  professed  adherence. 

§  76.     I.   Gnosticism. 

I.  Iren.  adv.  haereses.  Tertul.  de  praescriptionibus  haereticorum.  Epijih.  adv.  haereses,  and 
Theodoret,  haereticorum  fabb.  articles  relating  to  the  subject.  All  tbe  ecclesiastical  -writers  of  tbia 
period,  especially  Clement  and  Origen  in  particular  passages. — Plotir.us,  irpbs  rob;  yi  uhttikous. 
(Ennead.  II.  lib.  9.)  ed.  G.  II.  IMgl.  Eatisb.  1S32.     Comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S34.  P.  2. 

II.  Moutuet,  I > - -*.  previse  to  bis  edit  of  Irenaeus.  Motshemii  de  reb.  Christ  ant<*  Const,  p.  838ss. 
[translated  into  English  by  R.  S.  VUUtl.  Lond.  1313.  2  vols.  8.  and  by  Dr.  Murdock.  Now  York. 
1800.]  (Munter.)  Vers.  u.  d.  kirchl.  AlterthQiiier  d.  Onostikcr.  Ansb.  1790.  E.  A.  L:ical,l,  de  doctr. 
gnostica.  Heidelb.  1818.    A'eander,  genet  Entw.  d.  gnost  Systeme.  BrI.  ISIS.    Sen  ilso  his  Hist  of 

e)  SehwegUr,  nacbnpost  Zeita,  vol.  I.  p.  490ss. 

/)  I,  36.  (The  difficulty  of  the  passage  is  to  be  removed  not  by  correction,  bu  by  punctuation) 
Consentiunt  quldem  mundnm  a  Deo  factum,  aa  anient,  quae  sunt  er^-u  Domlnnn.,  non  similiter:  ut 

Cerinthus  el  I  'arpocrates  opinantur. 

g)  Ortff.  c.  Cell.  V,  in.  cr>.    Buaeb.  ir.  em  III,  27. 

h)  In  JesaL  VIII,  9. 13.  XXIX,  20.  XXXI.  Baa.  oomp,  ttp,  ad  Aug.  112.  (al.  S9.)  Eptph.  hex  r. 
29,  7ss.  On  th"  other  band;  Avgvrt  c.  Fanst  XIX,  18.  with  reference  to  the  Kaurenea  fay*; 
In  ea  perveraltate  manaerunt,  ut  et  gentes  cogorent  judaizare. 
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the  Clir.  EeL  [Torrcy's  Transl.  vol  L  pp.  866-478.]  Lurl-e,  u.  d.  Gnost  Bysteme  n.  was  ncneilL-l 
«Ialur  gethan  1st  (Theol.  Zeikchr.  Brl.  1S19.  vol.  I.  sect  2.)  Gieseler,  Church  Hist  [Davidson* 
Transl.  Edinb.  1S4G.  vcL  I.  §  44.]  and  in  Halle  Lit  Zeit  1823.  N.  10468.  J.  Matter,  Hist,  crit  da 
gnaettcbme.  Par.  (1S28.)  1S43.  2  Tb.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  0..  d.  Vervrandtsch.  d.  gnost  theos.  Lehrcn  m. 
i.  Religionssystetneii  d.  Orients,  vara  des  Buddhaism.  Lps.  1828.  (Com p.  Ghs.hr  in  d.  Stud,  u.  Krit 
1S80.  vol.  I.  p.  873ss.)  Mulder,  Vers.  u.  d.  Urspr.  d.  Gnostic.  Tub.  1531.  4.  Baur,  d.  christl.  Gnosis 
in  gesehichtl.  Entw.  Tub.  1S85.  and  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S3T.  P.  8.  SavmgarUn-Orusius,  Comp.  d. 
DGcscb.  vol.  I.  p.  31ss.  Hitter,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Phil.  Hamb.  1S41.  vol.  I.  p.  109ss.  \E.  Burton,  Inq. 
into  tbo  Heresies  of  the  Apost  Age.  Bampt  Loctt  Oxf.  1S29.  An  Epitome  of  the  Hist  of  Phil 
transl.  from  the  French  by  C.  S.  Henry.  New  York.  1S41.  2  vols.  12.  Per.  III.  §  1.  Tennemann's 
Manual  of  the  II.  of  Phil,  transl.  by  A.  Johnson.  Ox£  1S32.  8.  J.  P.  Piter,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl. 
Lit  art  Gnosticism.  J.  D.  Maurice,  Hist  of  Philosophy,  during  the  first  sis  centuries.  Lond.  1S54.] 

No  sooner  had  Oriental  become  mingled  -with  Hellenistic,  and  especially 
with  Platonic  speculations,  than  the  old  problem  of  speculative  philosophy- 
respecting  the  derivation  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite,  became,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  profound  consciousness  which  the  age  then  possessed  of  its  in- 
ternal distractions  and  longings,  the  object  of  an  extensively  ramified  system. 
The  name  Gnosis  was  applied  to  an  extraordinary  insight  into  divine  things, 
beyond  the  system  of  faith  which  the  people  commonly  received  on  author- 
ity. The  commencement  of  Gnosticism  may  be  discovered  even  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  (a)  but  its  influence  never  became  sufficiently  developed  to 
appear  dongerqus,  until  since  the  reign  of  Trajan,  (b)  Its  usual  fundamental 
principles  were ;  a  God  with  no  connection  whatever  with  our  world,  and  a 
matter  entirely  underived  from  and  independent  of  the  Deity  ;  a  revelation  of 
the  unknown  deity  by  means  of  an  intermediate  divine  being,  whose  contact 
with  matter  gave  existence  to  our  world,  and  all  its  series  of  events ;  a  re- 
demption of  whatever  is  divine  but  confined  in  the  material  world,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  personal  interference  of  a  divine  being  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  "Wherever  the  peculiar  principles  of  Gnosticism  gained  the  ascend- 
ency, the  intermediate  divine  being  became  individualized  in  a  descending 
series  of  celestial  natures  (alava),  (c)  from  the  lowest  class  of  which  proceeded 
the  Creator  of  the  world  (8r/p.iovpy6i),  and  from  the  highest  the  Redeemer. 
Gnosticism,  like  New-Platonism,  was  obliged  to  enter  deeply  into  the  popu- 
lar religion  of  that  period,  and  to  become  a  philosophy  of  the  three  great 
forms  of  religions  then  in  conflict.  It  even  went  still  further,  and  aimed  to 
become  a  particular  form  of  religion  itself.  Its  oriental  element  was  derived 
from  Persia,  and  was  a  dreamy  blending  of  sense  and  allegory.  Simon  and 
Cerinthus  had  already  shown  how  it  could  be  brought  into  alliance  with  Ju- 
daism, but  where  no  feelings  of  piety  prevented,  its  advocates  very  naturally 
recognized  their  Demiurge  in  the  representations  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. On  becoming  involved  in  the  powerful  movements  of  Christianity, 
its  principles  were  in  some  measure  accommodated  to  those  of  the  gospel, 
and  never,  indeed,  found  full  development  until  it  became  connected  witb 

a)  §  82.  3T.  yet  comp.  C.  C.  Tittmann,  de  vestkdis  Gnosticor.  in  N.  T.  fnistra  quaesitis.  Lps.  1773 
Jtransl.  and  publ.  in  Contribb.  to  For.  Theol.  Lit  New  York.  1827.  8.]  J.  Horn,  Bibl.  Gnosis.  Hann. 
iS05. — PuuluK,  die  drey  Lehrbricfe  v.  Jo.  Ileidelb.  1829.  Baur,  die  sogen.  Pastoralbrr.  d.  A  p.  Pau- 
las. Stuttg.  1S35.  On  the  other  hand:  M.  Baumgarten,  die  Aectheit  d.  Pastoralbrr.  vertbeidigt 
Berl.  1837. 

I)  Heyesipp.  in  Euseb.  IT.  ecc.  Ill,  82.  IV,  22.     Clem.  Strom.  VII,  17.  (p.  893.) 

c)  In  accordance  with  the  system  of  Aristotle,  d«  coelo  I,  9. 
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that  faith.  In  the  God  of  the  Christian  system,  its  votaries  recognized  theii 
own  perfect  God,  in  Christ  their  redeeming  Aeon,  in  the  Christianity  which 
he  really  preached  their  secret  traditions,  and  in  the  faith  proclaimed  by  the 
Church,  the  natural  mode  of  representation  in  which  these  became  adapted 
to  the  popular  mind.  Its  ethical  system,  in  which  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  world  was  expressed,  harmonized  with  the  most  rigid  requirements  of  the 
Church,  and  only  a  few  of  its  parties  were  so  demoralized  as  to  justify  licen- 
tiousness, on  the  ground  of  an  exaltation  above  the  terrestrial  law  of  the 
Demiurge.  The  founders  of  the  different  Gnostic  parties  have  been  made 
known  to  us  in  history,  but  we  are  nowhere  informed  of  him  who  originated 
the  great  system  common  to  them  all.  The  predominance  of  the  Oriental, 
the  Hellenistic,  the  Christian,  or  the  Jewish  element,  presents  us  with  a  con- 
venient principle  in  accordance  with  which  these  Gnostic  systems  may  natu- 
rally be  classified. 

§  77.     II.  Syrian  Gnostics. 

1)  Saturnimis,  who  lived  at  Antioch  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  taught  that 
there  was  opposed  to  the  good  Deity  (jrar^p  ayvcoa-Tos)  a  wild,  tempestuous 
kingdom  of  evil,  under  the  dominion  of  Satan.  From  the  former  emanated 
the  spiritual  world  of  Aeons.  At  its  lower  confines  were  placed  the  seven 
planetary  spirits  (n-yyeXot  Koa-poKparopes).  Far  away  from  their  divine  source, 
but  battling  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  these  formed  the  world  of  sense, 
and  made  man  according  to  their  obscure  recollections  of  the  image  of  God. 
But  the  work  which  they  had  thus  formed,  helplessly  collapsed,  and  could 
not  stand  erect  until  the  unknown  Father,  pitying  them,  sent  into  it  a  spark 
of  divine  life.  In  opposition  to  this  new  race,  Satan  formed  another  after  his 
own  image.  To  redeem  the  more  exalted  race  from  the  power  of  Satan  and 
of  the  planetary  spirits,  one  of  the  highest  Aeons  (vot>s),  as  Christ,  assumed 
the  semblance  of  a  body.  That  men  may  be  redeemed,  they  must,  on  their 
part,  abstain  from  every  thing  which  brings  them  under  the  power  of  matter. 
The  followers  of  Saturninus,  for  this  reason,  abstained  from  marriage,  and 
many  of  them  even  from  flesh,  (a)  After  a  brief  period,  nothing  is  known 
respecting  them.  2)  The  Disciples  of  John,  in  the  second  century,  looked 
upon  John  the  Baptist  as  the  true  Messiah,  though  others  regarded  him  as  an 
angel  in  human  form.  Among  the  Simonians,  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  Simon.  Though  nothing  Avas  known  of  the  Nazoraeans  (Men 
daeans,  Zabians)  until  they  were  discovered  by  missionaries  in  Persia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  peculiar  Johannic  system  of  Gnosticism  could  only 
have  originated  when  a  particular  party  professed  adherence  to  John,  and 
when  Gnosticism  was  in  its  forming  state.  They  believed  in  a  kingdom  of 
darkness  as  Well  as  of  light,  in  a  formation  of  the  world  and  a  struggle 
with  the  powers  of  darkness  by  an  ambiguous  intermediate  being  (Fotahil) ; 
that  Judaism  was  the  work  of  gloomy  planetary  spirits;  that  the  redeeming 
Aeon  appeared  to  John,  and  that  Jesus  was  a  false  prophet,  anointed  by  the 
planetary  spirits.  Baptism  they  regarded  as  an  act  of  consecration  to  bo  an- 
nually repeated,  and  daily  ablutions  were  practised  as  a  religious  duty.  (J>) 

a)  Irrnx.  1,  24.    Epiph.  hwr.  28. 

I)  L  Avte  18,  26.  19,  2-7.     Clement.  Rtc»gn.  I,  54.  00.  and  Homil.  II,  Km.     Hi.  ran.  In  Aggeua 
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§  78.     III.  Hellenistic  Gnostics. 

1)  Basilides,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  believed 
that  from  the  ineffable  God  (2?oc  Zpp-qros)  proceeded  certain  images  of  him- 
self according  to  the  numeral  relations  of  astronomy.  The  first  of  these 
were  seven  celestial  powers  (bvpdfuts),  who,  with  the  being  from  whom  they 
sprung,  constituted  the  first  spiritual  kingdom  (ovpavos).  From  this,  in  a 
gradually  descending  series,  proceeded  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  other 
spiritual  kingdoms.  The  mystical  watchword  Abraxas,  represents  the  God 
revealed  in  these  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  spiritual  kingdoms,  in  distinc- 
tion from  him  who  is  the  Ineffable,  (a)  The  seven  angels  belonging  to  the 
lowest  of  these  spiritual  kingdoms,  the  first  among  whom  is  the  God  of  the 
Jews  (upxw),  created  this  world  out  of  matter,  and  bestowed  upon  the  hu- 
man race  inhabiting  it  all  earthly  endowments,  together  with  all  the  spirit- 
ual powers  which  they  themselves  possessed.  To  effect  the  deliverance  of 
this  spiritual  power  from  its  bondage  to  matter,  the  first-begotten  celestial 
power  (vovs)  united  himself  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Though  this  Jesus 
was  a  perfect  man,  he  needed  an  expiation  for  his  own  sake,  and  it  was  he 
alone  who  suffered  and  died.  The  Archon  was  from  the  first  only  an  uncon- 
scious agent  of  divine  providence,  and  he  no  sooner  discovers,  from  the  words 
of  Jesus,  the  actual  design  of  God,  than  he  submitted  himself  to  it  with  de- 
vout reverence.  An  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  is  effected 
by  a  spiritual  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  (wians),  and  is  by  no  means  in- 
compatible with  a  denial  of  him  who  was  crucified.  The  Basilkleans,  who 
existed  late  in  the  fourth  century,  appear  only  to  have  embraced  this  doc- 
trine of  spiritual  freedom  in  a  still  more  decided  form,  and  to  have  claimed 
an  elevation  above  all  positive  religious  rites.  (I)  2)  Valentine,  who  went 
from  Alexandria  to  Rome  about  140,  and  died  in  Cyprus  about  160,  has 
given  us  a  most  ingenious  representation  of  Platonic  ideas,  in  his  fanciful 
scheme  of  the  universe.  In  the  depths  of  the  Great  First  Cause  (/3vSoc, 
npmrdTwp),  existed  Self-consciousness  (ewoia)  and  Silence  (o-iyi]).  This  con- 
cealed God  reveals  himself  in  three  series  of  Aeons,  in  the  names  of  the  In- 
effable, in  certain  images  of  God,  and  in  the  original  types  of  all  spiritual 
life,  which  emanate  from  him  in  pairs  (o-i£uyoi),  and,  in  contrast  with  empty 
chaos  (KeV<o/ii<i),  collectively  represent  the  fulness  of  the  revealed  divine  life 
(n^papa).  Every  thing  in  the  Pleroma  has  its  individual  properties  assigned 
to  it  by  Measure  and  Limitation  (opos).  But  Sophia,  the  Aeon  most  remote 
from  the  great  Original,  languished  on  account  of  its  passionate  longings  tc 


c.  1.  Tart  6. — Tgnatii  a  Jesu  narratio  origlnis,  ritnum  et  errortim  Christiannrum  S.  Joannis.  Eom. 
1652.  Codex  Nazaraens.  liber  Adam!  appellatus,  syriace  transcriptus,  lat  redditus  a  Mut  Xorberg. 
Luad.  1915s.  8  vols.  4— II.  Tychsen,  in  the  Deutsch.  Mus.  17S4.  vol.  II.  p.  414.  Gesmius,  Art  Z.v 
bier,  In  the  proofslieets  of  the  Encyclop.  1817.  L.  E.  Burckhardt,  les  Nazoroens  ou  Mandai-Jahia. 
Btrasb.  1S40. 

a)  Bellermann,  die  Gemmen  der  Alten  mit  d.  Abraxas-Bllde.  Bert  lSI7ss.  P.  8.  Gieseler,  in  d. 
Btud.  u.  Krit.  1830.  P.  2.  p.  403ss. 

b)  The  original  is  scattered  throughout  Clement's  Stromm.  and  in  the  SiSannaXia  avaroXiKr} 
ascribed  to  him.  The  figurative  and  farciful  side  ana  its  degenerate  state  in  Jren.  I,  24,  8ss.  II,  16 
1    Ejiijih.  haer.  24. 
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be  reunited  with  its  Source.  This  "Wisdom,  the  Achamoth,  (e)  agitated  hy  the 
intensity  of  its  desires  and  wandering  away  from  the  Pleroma,  communica- 
ted life  to  matter  and  gave  birth  to  the  Demiurge.  The  latter  formed  the 
world  out  of  chaos  in  such  a  way  that  the  divine  idea,  though  correctly,  is 
inadequately  and  feebly  represented  in  its  actaal  scenes  and  events.  To  re- 
store harmony  to  the  Pleroma,  a  new  emanation  of  a  pair  of  Aeons  (Xpia-ros 
and  Uvivfia  ayiov)  takes  place,  and  from  all  the  Aeons  proceeded  the  Aeon 
Jesus  (Scoti?^),  by  whom  the  universe  was  to  be  properly  formed  and  re- 
deemed. It  was  by  this  Jesus  that  the  Demiurge  was  unconsciously  inspired, 
so  as  gradually  to  form  the  world  according  to  the  type  of  the  divine  Plero- 
ma. Hence  the  Demiurge  was  often  astonished  at  his  own  work,  and  his 
creatures  shrunk  from  and  adored  those  very  things  which  the  higher  spirit 
created  in  them.  For  although  heathenism  was  the  kingdom  of  matter  and 
Judaism  of  the  Demiurge,  individuals  were  raised  up  by  the  Soter  in  both, 
who,  under  the  excitement  of  divine  powers,  and  but  half  understood  by 
themselves  or  their  age,  pointed  forward  to  the  future.  Conscious  of  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  his  present  system,  the  Demiurge,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  himself  the  supreme  Deity,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  obscure 
presentiment,  promised  his  beloved  people  that  he  would  send  them  a  Messiah. 
This  Messiah  he  furnished,  according  to  his  ability,  with  psychical  powers. 
At  the  baptism  of  this  Messiah,  the  Soter  became  united  with  him.  Miracles 
and  prophecies  were  needful  to  induce  psychical  men  to  confide  in  the  psychi- 
cal Messiah,  but  the  simple  power  of  truth  was  sufficient  to  collect  all  men 
of  a  pneumatic  nature  around  the  true  Saviour.  The  end  of  the  world  is  to 
be  a  still  higher  restoration  (dnoKaTaarao-is),  for  then  the  Soter  will  introduce 
the  Achamoth  as  his  bride,  together  with  all  pneumatic  Christians,  into  the 
Pleroma,  the  Demiurge,  in  peace  and  joy  as  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom, 
will  rule  in  the  midst  of  all  psychical  Christians  on  the  confines  of  the  Ple- 
roma, and  all  matter  will  return  to  its  original  nothingness.  The  Valentinian 
was  the  most  influential  of  all  the  Gnostic  parties,  and  with  various  modifica- 
tions, continued  in  existence,  especially  in  Rome,  until  some  time  in  the 
fourth  century.  (<7)  It  is  said  that  the  school  of  Ptolemaeus,  (e)  a  flourishing 
branch  of  the  same  party,  represented  the  Aeons,  which  Valentine  had  in 
fact  only  described  as  the  forms  by  which  the  Deity  was  developed,  more 
definitely  as  real  persons.  (/)  In  his  epistle  to  Flora,  (V?)  (of  whose  unity  and 
Gnostic  genuineness  we  need  not  yet  despair),  (//)  he  attempts  to  vindicate 
the  creation,  and  the  Testament  of  the  Demiurge,  who  is  regarded  as  a  be- 
ing of  mere  justice,  from  either  of  the  extremes  by  which  they  had  been  as- 
cribed to  the  supreme  God  or  to  the  Devil.  With  an  evident  attempt  to 
bring  hia  views  into  nearer  correspondence  with  the  Catholic  system,  he  ac 
cordingly  finds  in  this  fact  a  reason  for  a  partial  abolition  and  a  partial  pre- 


d)  Thoy  are  the  principal  subj.  ct  or  Irennen*.     Some  parllriilars  may  bo  found  In  Clement     Ttrr- 
lul.  adv.  Valentinlanos.    Epiph.  haer.  si.    MOnter,  Odae  gnoetioaa,  Lnebalce  et  lat  Hufn.  1S12. 

e)  fren,  proof,  ad  lib.  I.  §  2.      /)  Tertit!.  a.lv.  Val  <:  ».       g)  Communicated  by  Epiph.  liaur.  88. 
h)  A.  sn,,-n.  de  PtolemaeJ  ad  Ifloram  ep.  P.  I.  Jen.  lM-t.    On  the  other  hand,  in  apology;   // 

RoHiel,  in  the  Append,  to  the  2d  vol.  of  the  2d  edit  or  Neander'a  Hlat  of  the  Ohr.  BeL 
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serration  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  consequence  of  its  fulfilment  by  Christ. 
3)  The  Ophite*)  whose  origin  may  perhaps  he  discovered  in  a  Jewish  sect 
living  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Christ,  professed  to  believe  that  the  Son 
of  man  was  an  emanation  from  the  Original  Source  of  all  existence,  and  that 
from  both  of  these  proceeded  the  Mother  of  life  {irvev^a  Sytov).  This  being 
having  espoused  the  former  original  type  of  mankind,  gave  birth  to  Sophia 
and  Christ,  i.  e.  the  principle  of  Creation  and  of  Eedemption.  When  Sophia, 
the  imperfect,  adventitious  offspring  of  this  connection,  aspired  to  be  like 
God,  she  was  hurled  into  the  great  abyss,  and  there  gave  birth  to  Jaldabaoth, 
i.  e.  the  Son  of  Chaos,  (/)  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the  God  of  the  Jews. 
"With  the  assistance  of  his  planetary  spirits,  the  latter  now  made,  after  his 
own  image,  man,  whom  he  indued  with  life  and  invested  with  authority  to 
rule  over  divine  things  in  his  spirit.  But  by  this  very  act  he  had  divested 
himself  of  his  most  important  power,  and  soon  saw  with  dismay  that  his 
creature  had  become  superior  to  himself.  To  prevent  man  at  least  from  at- 
taining the  consciousness  of  divinity,  he  commanded  the  latter  not  to  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  then,  filled  with  wrath,  threw  himself  into  the 
abyss,  where  he  produced  another  image,  the  Serpent-Spirit  (<'0to'/xop<£or). 
But  Sophia,  now  delivered  from  her  fallen  state  in  consequence  of  the  birth 
of  the  Creator,  sought  once  more  to  attract  to  herself  and  to  purify  the  spirit- 
ual power  in  the  world.  She  availed  herself  of  the  enmity  of  the  Serpent- 
Spirit  against  its  parent,  to  induce  man  to  transgress  the  commandment 
which  had  been  given  him.  According  to  this,  what  is  related  in  the  Jewish 
books  as  a  Fall,  was  in  fact  a  transition  to  a  higher  mental  state.  In  great 
wrath  the  Creator  now  threw  men  down  to  the  lowest  material  world,  and 
harassed  them  with  all  the  temptations  and  pains  incident  to  matter.  Indi- 
vidual persons  endowed  with  high  intellectual  powers,  are  raised  up  by  So- 
phia, but  she  struggles  in  vain  to  break  the  bonds  which  confine  men,  until 
the  Aeon  Christ  unites  himself  with  the  psychical  Messiah,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Creator's  enmity,  was  crucified.  Finally,  Sophia,  with  all  her 
spiritual  followers  among  men,  will  be  received  back  into  the  Pleroma,  and 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  gradually  deprived  of  all  his  spiritual  powers,  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  empty  abyss  of  matter.  The  Serpent,  who  had  been 
the  means  of  man's  first  exaltation  and  therefore  had  been  cursed  by  the 
Creator,  was,  in  accordance  with  his  two  natures,  both  honored  and  feared. 
One  Ophitic  party  went  so  far  in  their  hostility  to  the  Jews,  that  they  paid 
honor  to  the  most  abandoned  characters  mentioned  in  sacred  history  as  their 
highest  examples,  and  were  therefore  called  Cainites.  Others,  on  account 
of  their  disapprobation  of  such  extravagance,  were  called  Sethltes.  The  pe- 
nal code  of  Justinian  shows  that  the  Ophites  were  not  extinct  even  in  the 
sixth  century.  (I) 

4)  Curpocrates  and  his  son  EpipTxanes,  Platonists  of  Alexandria  and  con- 
temporaries with  Valentine,  described  the  Primal  Being  as  the  great  Unity 
(Movds)   toward  which  all  finite  things  are  striving  to  return.      But  the 

0  rnna  jn^ 

k)  Iren.  I,  80.     Orig.  c.  Cels.  VI,  24ss.    Epiph.  haer.  87.— Mosheim,  Gesch.  d.  Selilnn^enbruder. 
(Vers.  e.  nnpartb.  Ketzergesch.  Uelmst  1740.  1748.  4.)    G.  II.  F.  Fuklner,  de  Ophttis.  Eint.  1834.  4 
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earthly  spirits  (ayyAoi  Koa-fionoiol)  who  have'  fallen  away  from  this  unit} 
are  continually  obstructing  this  effort  by  religious  enactments,  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  which  is  the  Jewish  law.  A  few  wise  men  like  Plato  and 
Pythagoras,  by  means  of  some  reminiscences  of  a  lost  state  of  blessedness, 
have  sunk  back  into  the  divine  unity.  The  same  was  true  of  Jesus,  who 
overthrew  the  Jewish  law.  His  image  was  therefore  honored  by  the  side  of 
the  statues  of  other  great  sages,  in  the  temple  of  the  deified  youth  Epiphanes, 
in  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  The  justification  advocated  by  Carpocrates  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  works,  but  by  love  and  faith,  i.  e.  by  a  complete  sur- 
render to  the  attraction  of  the  great  Unity,  in  the  presence  of  which  all 
self-interest,  and  even  all  separate  existence  must  disappear.  In  this  state 
the  mind  is  exalted  above  all  need  of  precepts  or  moral  rules.  (7) 

§  79.     IV.  Gnostics,  in  an  especial  sense,  Christian. 

1)  Tren.  I,  27.  Tertul.  adv.  Marcion.  1.  V.  AictAoyoj  irepl  tt}j  eij  debe  opdrjs  ir'tareui, 
(4th  cent.)  ed.  Wetiten.  Bas.  1674.  4.  &,  Orig.  Opp.  Th.  I.  p.  803ss.  Epiph.  haer.  42.  Emig.  (5th  cent) 
Darst  d.  marc.  Syst  A.  d.  Armen.  v.  Keumann.  (Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theol.  1S34.  vol.  IV.  Sect  1.) — 
A.  Uahn.  Antitheses  Marcionis  liber  deperditus,  quoad  fieri  potnit  restitutio.  Region).  1828, — Halm, 
de  gnosl  Marcionis  antinomi.  Regiom.  lS20s.  2  P.  4.  Rhode,  Prolegg.  ad.  quaest  de  Ev.  Apostoloque 
Marc,  denuo  instituendam.  Vrat  1S34.  P.  I. 

2)  Iren.  I,  23.  Clem.  Strom.  III.  p.  547s.  553.  Epiph.  haer.  46. 

3)  Euseb.  H.  ecc.  IV,  30.  Praep.  Ev.  VI,  10.  Epiph.  haer.  56.— Augmtin.  haer.  tt.—F.  Strum, 
Hist.  Bard,  et  Bardesanistar.  Vit.  1710.  4.  ITahn.  Bard,  gnosticus  Syrorum  primus  hymnologus.  Lps. 
1S19.  C.  Kuehner,  Bard,  numina  astralia.  Hildburgh.  1S33. 

1)  Marcion  made  his  appearance  at  Eome  as  early  as  before  139,  (a)  filled 
with  exalted  views  of  the  glory  of  Christianity,  and  fresh  from  a  contest 
with  the  remnants  of  Judaism  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  He  had  been 
excommunicated  (b)  by  his  own  father,  the  bishop  of  Sinope,  perhaps  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflict  of  his  youthful  passion  with  an  inexorable  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  lie  availed  himself  of  a  connection  with  Cerdo,  a  Syrian 
Gnostic,  to  form  a  theoretical  system,  in  which  a  strong  contrast  was  pre- 
sented between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  between  the  period  before,  and 
that  after  Christ.  lie  made  a  distinction  between  three  great  powers  (apxai), 
viz.,  the  holy  original  Being  (3eos  dyaSos),  the  righteous  Creator  (S^tovpyoj 
biKaios),  and  the  material  world  (uXtj)  with  its  wicked  ruler  (n-oi/r/poc,  St.i^oXoj/ 
The  celestial  relations  of  these  principles  to  each  other  were  not  carried  out 
in  his  theory.  "With  the  limited  power  in  his  possession,  the  Demiurge 
created  a  world  like  himself,  and  from  its  inhabitants  the  Jewish  nation  were 
selected  as  the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favor.  To  them  he  gave  a  law,  by 
which  justification  was  to  be  obtained  by  works  alone,  and  in  connection  with 
them  maintained  an  impotent  struggle  with  the  empire  of  evil.  Prompted 
by  infinite  love  to  man  the  good  Cod  then  bad  compassion,  and  by  the  spirit- 
ual manifestation  nf  Christ  revealed  his  own  nature,  which  had  before  been 
entirely  concealed.     All  l  hi-  occurred  on  a  Bndden,  and  with  no  preparation. 

I)  Clftn.  Btroa    'VI.  p.  511  ^  Tren.  I,  2.*.  Kuseib,  11.  eoc  IV.  r  fiM,de  Inscriptions  Pboo- 

nt'-ii-Oraeca  in  Cyn-^ii  a  nnper  reperta  art  Carpooratianoram  baereein  pertinents,  llnl.  1829.4.  A* 
to  their  BpurloosnvBS comp.  Kopp.  Bp.  erlt  (Stud,  »■  Krit.  1888.  P.  9.)  Om  i  I  Rail,  I.,  z.  1885. 

p.  4ffl.—Fvldn«r,  de  Onrpoeratlante.  (Illgens8  Denk«achr.  d,  Mat  then    i  on,  Lpa.  1834.  p.  180a.) 

a)  .fust.  Apol.  1.  <■.  26,    //)  Epiph.  baer.  42.  2s. 
0 
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Those  who  helieve  in  Christ,  and  from  a  voluntary  love  to  God  live  a  holy  life, 
shall  receive  perfect  olessedness  in  his  celestial  kingdom,  while  all  others  be- 
long to  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurge,  and  by  his  righteous  sentence,  accord- 
ing to  their  works,  shall  find  a  limited  degree  of  blessedness  or  perdition. 
That  the  ages  before  might  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  after 
Christ,  our  Lord  was  supposed,  during  his  sojourn  in  the  world  of  the  dead, 
to  have  offered  salvation  to  the  heathen  and  to  all  who  had  been  lost  under 
the  Old  Testament,  on  condition  that  they  would  believe  on  him ;  while  all 
the  truly  pious  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  like  the  people  of  that  nation  on 
earth,  were  so  habituated  to  the  administration  of  the  Demiurge,  that  they 
were  kept  back  from  faith  in  him.  (c)  Marcion  thought  he  found  evidence 
of  the  character  of  the  Creator  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  from  the 
sensuous  nature  of  the  whole  representation  given  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  from  the  obvious  distinction  between  the  real  Christ  and  the 
Messiah  held  forth  in  prophecy.  He  professed  to  form  his  scheme  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  he  would 
acknowledge  nothing  as  Scripture  except  a  collection  of  the  epistles  of  Paul 
(o  cItjwtoXoj)  and  a  gospel  of  our  Lord  similar  to  that  of  Luke.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition  since  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  accuses  Marcion  of  having  expunged 
from  his  text  of  even  these  sacred  writings  whatever  was  supposed  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  theological  views,  (d)  but  on  the  other  hand  it  concedes 
that  he  suffered  enough  to  remain  to  render  those  Scriptures  irreconcilable 
with  his  system,  without  the  most  violent  process  of  interpretation.  The 
question  therefore  has  necessarily  been  raised,  whether  he  did  not  use  an  older 
gospel  than  any  which  we  now  have,  and  one  of  which  Luke's  is  only  a  re- 
vision ?  (e)  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  the  authorities  in  favor  of  the 
superior  originality  of  Marcion's  gospel  are  as  yet,  when  taken  in  detail,  of 
very  doubtful  validity,  and  that  those  ecclesiastical  fathers  who  assert  that 
he,  in  like  manner,  corrupted  the  epistles  of  Paul,  (J)  in  forming  such  an  opinion 
must  certainly  have  had  the  authentic  documents  before  them.  Besides,  if 
Marcion  in  his  extravagant  view  of  the  dissension  at  Antioch  (Gal.  2,  llss.) 
could  look  upon  the  other  apostles  as  Jewish  perverters  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  he  may  have  felt  Justified  by  omissions,  or  by  explanations,  in  Chris- 
tianizing, according  to  his  view  of  the  phrase,  every  gospel  belonging  to  the 
Scriptures,  inasmuch  as  no  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Apostolio 
Church,  without  some  alteration,  would  correspond  with  his  ultra-Pauline 
notions.  His  ethical  doctrines  constituted  a  vigorous  system  of  asceticism 
which  he  enforced  bv  his  own  example,  and  if  any  one  felt  unable  to  comply 
with  its  requiji'.ions,  the  alternative  was  to  remain  a  catechumen,  (g)    He 


c)  Iren.  I,  ?,.  M. 

d)  A.  Hahn,  d.  T.v.  Marc,  in  8.  urspr.  Oestalt  Konigsb.  1823.  (Thilo.  Cod.  apocr.  Th.  I.  p.  401ss.) 
gjutd.  de  c-'uh  a^  Marc.  lb.  1824. — Cfu  E.  Becker,  Examen  crit.  de  1'eVMlg.  de  Marc.  Strasb.  1S3T. 
P.  I.  4. 

e)  RUwM  J  Ev.  Marc.  u.  d.  kan.  Ev.  dcs  Luc  Tub.  1S46.  Buur  in  Zellers  theol.  Jalirb.  1S46.  P.  4. 
/)  Oil  tho  o'.her  hand  :  JJnffler,  Marcionem  Pauli  Epp.  et  Lucae  Ev.  adulterasse  dubitatur.  Traj.  et 

Vi^'lr  17  8.  (Commtt  theol.  ed.  Velthusen  «fcc.  Th.  I.  p.  ISOss.)  Schelling,  de  Marc  Paulinarum  Epp. 
lunendator*  Tub.  1795.  4.    Against  Tertullian's  assertion  that  Marcion  omitted  the  chief  doctrines  u 
Col.  I,  l.j-17.  we  certainly  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  suppose  that  that  father  invented  them. 
g)  liter,  ad  Gi_  6.  6.  EpipK  42,  4.  Cotnp.  TertuL  de  praescr.  41. 
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rejected  all  mysteries,  and  allowed  women  to  administer  baptism.  Ilis  life 
was  spent  in  efforts  to  establish  a  congregation  of  those  whom  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  his  companions  in  hatred  and  in  persecution.  The  Marcionites 
continued  as  an  ecclesiastically  organized  party  until  some  time  in  the  sixth 
century.  Many  divisions  however  existed  among  them,  since  the  speculative 
tenets  which  he  left  in  an  incomplete  form  were  perfected  in  various  ways 
by  additions  from  the  different  Gnostic  systems,  and  many  among  the  Gnos- 
tics endeavored  to  get  nearer  to  the  Church  by  joining  their  communion. 

2)  Tatian  also  seems  to  have  found  no  way  to  justify  his  gloomy  views 
of  the  world,  but  by  a  dualistic  theory.  His  Demiurge  Jehovah  had  obscure 
impressions  by  which  he  became  conscious  of  a  dependence  upon  the  origi- 
nal source  of  light.  He  gave  offence  to  his  brethren  of  the  Church  by  main- 
taining that  Adam  must  have  been  finally  lost.  He  prescribed  a  system  of 
abstinence  as  the  best  means  of  disengaging  ourseives  from  the  world,  after 
the  example  of  our  Saviour.  A  party  of  Encratites,  calling  itself  by  the 
name  of  Tatian,  or  by  that  of  his  pupil,  Severus,  existed  as  late  as  in  the 
fourth  century. 

3)  Bardesanes  (Bar  daizon),  who  resided  at  Edessa  (about  170),  would 
seem  from  his  place  of  residence,  as  well  as  from  some  of  his  Gnostic  formu- 
lae, which  strongly  remind  us  of  Valentine,  to  have  properly  belonged  to  the 
number  of  the  Syrian  Gnostics.  But  the  story  of  his  change  of  faith  at  an 
earlier  or  later  period  is  not  as  well  authenticated  as  the  general  opinion  that 
he  was  not  prevented  by  his  Gnosticism  from  denouncing  in  a  very  practical 
manner  certain  extravagances  of  the  Gnostic  schools,  from  asserting  man's 
internal  freedom  in  opposition  to  all  necessary  control  of  fate,  (/<)  and  from 
being  a  strenuous  defender  of  Christianity,  and  a  distinguished  instructor  of 
the  Syrian  Churches. 

§  80.    V.  Judaizing  Gnostics.     Comp.  ■§  35.  75. 

Oredner,  u.  Eseaeru.  Ebioniten.  (Winers  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Theol.  182".  P.  2s.)  Idem,  die  Evv.  d. 
Jndenchr.  (Beitrr.  z.  Einl.  in  d.  bibi.  Schrr.  Hal.  1882.  Vol.  I.  p.  20Sss.)  Schneckenburger,  u.  e.  uber- 
Behnen  Punkt  in  d.  L.  d.  Ebion.  v.  d.  Person  Jesu.  (Tub.  Zeitschr.  1830.  P.  I.  p.  114ss.)  JBitur,  d. 
Ebionitar.  orig.  et  doctr.  ad  Essenis  repetenda.  Tub.  1831.  4.  Idem,  in  d.  Tub.  Zeitschr.  1831.  P.  4. 
1886.  P.  3. 1S33.  P.  3.  &  chr.  Gnosis,  p.  SOOss.  Schliemann  (§  75.)  Comp.  Baw  in  Zeller's  theol.  Jalirb. 
1844.  P.  3.  Schicegler,  nachap.  Zeita.  vol.  I.  p.  3(J3ss.  [A.  IJilgen/eld,  kilt.  Unters.  u.  d.  Evv.  Just  d. 
Clem.  Horn.  u.  Mardoiis.  Halle.  1850.  8.] 

In  the  Clementine  Homilies  an  attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  Ebionite 
form  of  Christianity  with  that  maintained  by  Paul,  by  showing  that  -Judaism 
and  Christianity  wire  essentially  alike.  These  Homilies  were  written  in  a 
lively  and  impressive  style,  and  profess  to  present  ns  with  the  doctrinal 
and  polemical  discourses  of  the  apostle  Feter,  addressed  principally  to  Simon 
Magus,  but  interwoven  with  the  romantic  history  of  Clement,  the  ostensible 
author.  (./)  The  doctrine  inculcated  in  them  respecting  God,  is  rigidly  mono- 
theistic, but  all  created  existences  are  developed  in  contrasted  tonus,  which 

h)  n*pi  il[j.apntvT)s.     Fragments  in  Orel/i,  do  fato.  Tur.  1S24.  p.  J 

a)  Ta  KAtjuh/tio,  three  prolognee  nn<l  nineteen  (originally  twenty)  Somllieft.  In  OoUler.  P.  «pp. 
Tb.  I.  p.  59"»s.  Comp.  />.  c.  CMla,  Clementina  In  Erscb.  a.  Grnben  EncyoL  Vol  XVIII.  p,  86ss. 
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however  are  not  absolute,  and  in  their  earthly  state  are  related  as  male  and 
female  (crvfyyiut.)  The  Original  Being  has  made  a  division  of  the  world,  and 
assigned  it  to  two  principles  which  proceeded  from  himself.  To  one  of  the-e 
called  Satan,  ho  has  committed  the  present  dispensation  of  things,  and  to 
Christ  (also  called  cnxpni  nvedfia  ayiov,  vlas  3eoe")  the  future  beyond  it,  al- 
though Satan  even  now,  as  an  avenging  power,  advances  the  cause  of  good- 
.  and  the  world  has  never  been  destitute  of  some  men  of  the  future  age. 
Moreover  Christ  became  incarnate  in  Adam,  and  revealed  the  primitive  re- 
ligion which  had  been  corrupted  by  Satan  through  the  woman.  To  restore 
it,  Christ,  whose  influence  pervades  all  human  affairs,  appears  again  in  the 
persons  of  the  patriarchs  and  Moses,  changing  merely  his  form  with  the 
name.  The  revelations  thus  given,  however,  were  much  obscured  by  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  who  having  been  born  of  women  (Matth.  11,  11.),  pro- 
claimed partial  error.  Once  more  Christ  appeared  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  to 
re-establish  the  primitive  religion  and  make  it  universal.  Of  course  the 
genuine  religion  of  Moses  which  had  been  perpetuated  as  an  esoteric  doc- 
trine, and  genuine  Christianity,  could  not  be  opposed  to  each  other.  To  es- 
cape from  the  power  of  Satan's  kingdom,  men  must  live  an  ascetic  life,  and 
receive  from  the  earth  nothing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence.  The 
use  of  flesh  and  wine  was  prohibited,  but  marriage  was  recommended.  The 
Homilies  were  composed  or  revised  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
at  Rome,  with  the  view  of  reconciling  Jewish  Christianity,  then  declining  in 
that  city,  with  the  general  Church,  by  means  of  an  Essenic-Gnostic  theory, 
and  of  vindicating  that  form  of  Christianity,  not  only  from  the  Gnostic  ha- 
tred of  the  Jews,  but  from  the  prophetic  system  of  Montanism.  "While  Peter 
is  exalted  as  the  true  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  careful  silence  which  they 
maintain  with  respect  to  Paul,  renders  it  probable  that  in  the  person  of  Si- 
mon Magus,  not  only  Marcion  but  Paul  himself  may  be  aimed  at  in  some  re- 
proaches which  would  admit  of  such  a  reference,  (b)  They  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  sacerdotal  system,  of  a  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  of  a 
patriarchate  of  James  at  Jerusalem.  The  adaptation  of  the  Homilies  to  the 
promotion  of  ecclesiastical  interests  probably  occasioned  a  revision  of  them, 
to  make  them  conform  to  the  views  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  meet  the  altera- 
tions which  the  heretics  were  supposed  to  have  previously  made  in  one  of 
the  sacred  books.  (/•)  It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  whether  the  Homi- 
lies were  the  literary  composition  of  a  single  individual,  or  contain  an  expres- 
sion of  a  distinct  form  of  Ebionism  then  in  Rome.  But  the  Ebionites  whom 
Epiphanius  describes  (V7)  as  existing  in  his  times,  with  their  synagogues  in  the 


l)  Ilom.  XVII,  19.  II,  IT.  Even  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter  prefixed  as  a  Prologue:  rivis  rwu  airb 
i^viy  rb  oV  f/xov  vouiaov  airtZoKiuaffav  KTipvy/ua,  tov  (X^P0^  a-fSpwirov  avouov  Ttva  Ka\ 
pkvapwbt)  irpo(rr)Ka^(voi  SiSo.nKa.Kiav.  But  in  opposition  to  this  reference  first  proposed  by 
Iiaur,  comp.  ffledtier,  KGesob.  p.  24-'. 

c)  Preserved  in  the  Trnns.  of  EaflnnS:  8.  dementis  Pceognitiones  (avayvwrreis  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  third  cent)  ed.  CoUler.  Th.  I.  p.  4S5.-B.  E.  G.  Gerxdorf,  Lps.  1S38.  The  original  Title 
perhaps  also  of  the  Homilies  was  irtpioSm  (  rpa£e,>,)  Tlirpov  or  KAriuevTOS.  The  latest  revision 
cad  compilation  of  Oie  pseudo-Clementine  writings:  ntp\  rwv  npd.t(u.'V  (inSrjuiwu  T6  rod  TlfTooi 
irnofxT),  ed.  Coteler.  Th.  I.  p.  749ss.    d)  Hacr.  80.  comp.  19,  1. 
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ancient  abodes  of  the  Essenes,  and  in  Cyprus,  maintained  the  same  principles 
respecting  the  division  of  the  world,  the  various  transmigrations  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  call  Christ,  with  the  semi-Gnostic  peculiarity,  according  to 
which  this  principle  had  no  connection  with  the  son  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
until  his  baptism,  the  corruption  of  the  Old  Testament  by  a  series  of  spurious 
prophets,  and  the  necessity  of  a  similar  asceticism.  Although  they  still  re- 
quired circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  while  the 
Homilies  demanded  only  baptism,  their  national  separation  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  they  did  not  tolerate  Gentile  Christians,  and  even  the  Homi- 
lies allow  a  special  pre-eminence  to  circumcised  believers,  (e)  The  only  tiling 
indicating  the  ancient  grudge  felt  by  Jewish  Christians,  appears  in  their  idle 
legend  respecting  Paul.  (/)  The  gospel  commonly  received  by  the  Ebionites 
was  used  both  among  them  and  in  the  Homilies,  and  many  things  indicate  that 
the  work  of  Clement,  with  regard  to  the  travels  of  Peter,  which  they  pos- 
<1,  was  of  a  kindred  origin  with  that  of  the  Homilies.  Epiphanius 
thought  that  this  phase  of  Ebionism,  which  he  looked  upon  as  best  exhibited 
in  the  persons  of  Ebion  and  Elxai,  originated  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  from  a 
combination  of  the  Ebionites  with  the  Elkesaites  and  Sampsaeans.  ne  says 
the  Elkesaites  sprung  originally  from  a  branch  of  the  Essenes  ^Oo-ayvoi),  and 
according  to  their  own  explanation,  their  name  was  given  them  because  they 
believed  that  the  divine  power  was  concealed  in  the  bodies  of  its  human  sub- 
jects, (g)  The  name  of  Sampsaeans  was  given  because  those  who  were  so 
called  turned  their  faces  in  prayer,  not  toward  Jerusalem,  but  toward  the 
rising  sun.  (h)  The  Elkesaites  are  mentioned  by  Origen  as  a  Jewish  sect, 
even  in  his  time,  (i)  The  ascetic  system  of  the  Ebionites,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  they  believed  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was  merely  to 
abolish  the  sacrifices,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  Essenism.  But  if  at 
an  early  period  they  extravagantly  extolled  oelibacy,  (k)  their  subsequent  en- 
couragement of  early  marriages  shows  that  those  views  of  life  which  ordina- 
rily prevailed  among  the  Jews  had  finally  gained  the  ascendency  over  rigid 
Essenism.  The  independent  position  however  which  the  latter  maintained 
with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  gave  it  a  much  better  prospect  of  con- 
tinuance as  a  Jewish  system,  than  that  which  ordinarily  was  received  among 
the  Jews. 

§  81.  VI.  Influence  of  Gnosticism  vpon  the  Church. 
It  was  principally  through  the  influence  of  the  Gnostics,  that  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  introduced  into  the  Church,  that  the  Church  itself  became  con- 
scious of  its  true  character,  that  the  Jewish  element  in  Christianity  was  re- 
pressed, and  that  its  vast  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  of  Cud's 
kingdom,  became  appreciated.      It  is,  however,  difficult  to  estimate  their 

e)  In  the  C<mt<>><Udio  preflze  '  Th.  I.  p.  603.)   /)  EpipK.  lia  r.  80,  15. 

y)  Ilaor.  19,  2:  Sid  rh  \t]\.  (b*n  or  bxj  xaKoiodai  hvvaniv,  Hal  ('D")  K(Ka\v,u^(vov.— 
Redepmndnff,  fi.  A.  Urapr.  <i.  EDtee&llen.  (Append.  1.  to  1» i.-t  Origen.  Vol.  II.  [BtteoM,  In  Nlednet"! 
CeUachrifl  for  9opt  1358.] 

h)  Haer.  68,3:  Ttap^aioi  ipfvtivtiovriu  'HAiokoi  ffrom  CO'iJ). 

0  In  Eoseb.  H.  eee.  VI,  88.    *)  EpipK  beer,  30,  2. 
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number  or  their  influence.  "We  do  not  often  find  evidence  that  in  any  par- 
ticular locality  their  number  was  superior  to  that  of  the  orthodox,  and  yet 
some  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  almost  every  place,  and  in  animation  and 
spirit  their  writers  excelled  those  of  the  Church.  The  minds  of  the  Greek? 
were  attracted  by  their  striking  opposition  to  Judaism,  the  intellect  of  all 
men  was  gratified  by  their  promise  of  a  dominion  over  matter  and  their  inde- 
pendent development  in  the  direction  of  a  perfect  knowledge,  the  fancy  was 
stimulated  by  the  boldness  of  .heir  heaven-storming  systems  and  by  the  op- 
portunity of  contributing  something  without  much  trouble  to  the  formation 
of  them,  and  even  the  Church  could  not  but  admire  the  contempt  which 
they  inculcated  for  the  world.  But  the  teachers  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  essential  to  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  that  it  should  be  a  religion  for  the  people,  that  all  true  religion 
was  something  more  than  a  speculation,  and  that  piety  itself  required  that 
the  revelation  which  God  had  made  in  Judaism  and  in  Christianity,  and  indeed 
in  all  human  history,  should  be  one  in  its  principles.  They  therefore  placed 
themselves  in  direct  hostility  to  the  exorbitant  pretensions  and  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Gnostics.  The  arbitrary  forms  which  the  fancies  of  the  Gnos- 
tics had  constructed,  could  not  long  resist  this  united  opposition,  especially 
Avhen  the  additional  power  of  the  New  Platonists  was  brought  against  them. 
Even  in  the  third  century  Gnosticism  had  lost  all  creative  energy,  in  the 
fourth  it  was  completely  powerless,  and  in  the  sixth  only  a  few  vestiges  of  it 
remained. 

§  82.     Manichaeism. 

I.  1)  All  accounts  given  in  the  Greek  Church  refer  back  to:  Arclielai  (Bishop  of  Cascar,  about 
2T8.)  Acta  disputationis  cum  Manete.  (Zacagni,  Coll.  monument,  vet.  Eccl.  gr.  et  lat  Eoin.  1698.  4. 
nu'l  Jfansi  Th.  I.  p.  1129ss.)  The  Oriental  accounts,  later  indeed,  but  derived  from  original  ancient 
documents,  are  in :  Iferbelot,  Bibl.  oriental.  Par.  1697.  f.  art.  Mani  &  Silv.  de  Sacy,  Memoires  sur  di- 

3  antiquit6s  de  la  Perse.  Par.  1793.  4.  p.  42ss.  Fragments  of  Mani's  writings,  especially  Epifitola 
fundament!, in:  Fdbridi  Bibl.  gr.  Th.  V.  p. 2S4ss.  2)  Titus JSostrensis (about 360),  Kara  Mavixaluv. 
1 1  '.iitisii  Lection,  ed.  Basnag.  Th.  I.)  E/tiph.  haer.  66.  Augiistimis  :  Contra  Ep.  Manichaei.  C.  Fortu- 
natum,  C.  Adimantum,  C.  Faustum  1.  S3.  De  actis  c.  Felice  Man.  1.  2.  De  natura  boni.  (Th.  VIII.)  De 
gen.  c.  Man.  De  niorib.  Ecc.  cath.  et  morib.  Man.  (Th.  I.) 

II.  BeauKObre,  Hist  de  Manirln'-e  et  du  Manicheisme.  Amst.  1734ss.  2  vols.  4.  A.  A.  Georgii  Al- 
phabetum  Thibetanum.  Rom.  1762.  4  Iteichlin-Meldegg.  Theol.  d.  Manes.  Frkf.  1S25.  A.  Y.de  Weg- 
nern,  Manichaeor.  indulgentiae  c.  brevi  Manichacismi  adumbrat.  Lps.  1827.  Gieneler,  u.  RelchUn- 
Meldegg,  Wegnern  &  Neander.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1828.  P.  3.)  M.tur,  d.  man.  RSyst  Tub.  1831.  (Comp. 
Bchneckenbnrger  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krit  1833.  P.  3.  and  Zingerle  in  d.  Tub.  Quartalschr.  1841.  p.  574s*.) 
F.  C.  Treclvsely  u.  Kanon,  Kritik  u.  Exeg.  d.  Manich.  Bern.  1S32. 

The  religious  conflicts  which  took  place  on  the  confines  of  the  Eastern 
world  finally  gave  birth  to  Manichaeism.  The  history  of  its  origin  is  founded 
upon  traditions  and  uncertain  documents.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Persian  empire  (after  227)  under  the  Sassanides,  the  Magusaean  sect,  which 
had  defended  the  doctrine  of  absolute  Dualism,  and  various  foreign  systems 
were  driven  from  the  kingdom.  Mani,  a  Magian  of  this  sect,  having  dis- 
covered many  points  of  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  Mithraism,  of  Bud- 
daism,  of  Gnostic  Christianity,  and  the  principles  of  his  own  paternal  faith, 
Relieved  himself  called  to  combine  these  popular  religions,  especially  Parsisnc 
and  Christianity,  into  one  universal  religion.    lie  presented  himself  befon 
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the  Christians  as  the  Paraclete  and  an  apostle  of  Christ.  Rejected  by  them 
and  persecuted  by  the  Magians,  he  is  said  to  have  been  flayed  alive  under 
Baharam  (272-5). — Maniehaeism,  as  it  existed  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centu- 
ries, accounted  for  all  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the  world  on  dualistic 
principles.  God  in  his  kingdom  of  light,  and  the  Demon  with  his  kingdom 
of  darkness,  were  directly  opposed  to  each  other — good  and  evil  being  in 
their  nature  identical  with  light  and  darkness.  After  long  internal  conflicts 
among  themselves,  the  different  powers  of  the  demoniac  kingdom  became 
united  in  their  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  light.  [The  primitive  man,  who 
was  the  first-born  of  God,  and  who,  in  connection  with  the  four  pure  elements 
contended  for  the  kingdom  of  light,  was  overthrown,  and  was  afterwards  de- 
livered, but  a  portion  of  his  light  was  wrested  from  him  and  borne  down  to 
the  abodes  of  darkness.  God  then  brought  into  existence  through  the  agency 
of  the  Mother  of  life  (£o>i>  nve v/j.a),  the  present  universe,  that  it  might  be  a 
new  receptacle  of  this  lost  light.  The  vital  power  of  this  universe  is  the 
light  retained  in  the  bonds  of  darkness.  Two  new  heavenly  powers,  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  proceeded  from  God,  that  they  might  redeem  it 
from  its  imprisonment.  The  first  is  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  the  other  is  the 
Air,  which  attract  toward  themselves  all  the  powers  of  light  in  the  earth. 
To  retain  these  in  bis  possession,  the  Demon  formed  man  after  the  image  of 
the  primitive  man,  combining  in  him  as  in  a  microcosm  the  clearest  light 
with  his  own  darkness.  From  him  descended  the  race  of  man,  into  whose 
souls  the  light  penetrated.  But  although  they  were  endowed  with  an  inhe- 
rent liberty  to  continue  as  they  were,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  evil  in  na- 
ture, they  soon  fell  under  the  temptations  of  matter  and  the  illusions  of  the 
Demon  (Judaism  and  Heathenism).  Christ  himself  then  appeared  on  earth, 
and  merely  endured  the  semblance  of  suffering,  and  is  regarded  in  this  system 
as  the  type  of  all  imprisoned  light  (Jesus  passibilis).  By  his  doctrine  and  his 
attractive  power  he  commenced  the  process  of  liberating  the  light  from  its 
bondage,  but  even  the  apostles  misinterpreted  his  instructions  by  giving  them 
a  Jewish  sense.  The  Scriptures  possessed  by  the  Church  have  been  partially 
corrupted  by  the  Demon,  and  partially  composed  by  unknown  Avriters. 
Mani  came  to  reveal  the  secret  relations  of  the  universe,  and  to  secure  the 
means  of  human  freedom.  Complete  truth  can  therefore  be  found  nowhere 
except  in  his  writings.  In  the  end  there  will  be  a  complete  separation  be- 
tween the  light  and  the  darkness,  when  the  powers  of  darkness  will  have  be- 
come conscious  of  their  inability  to  contend  with  the  light,  and  will  resume 
their  strife  with  each  other.  The  Manichaeans  assumed  the  name  of  a  Church, 
which  possessed  a  hierarchical  form  of  government-  and  consisted  of  two 
great  classes.  The  first  was  composed  of  the  perfect  (electi,  perfeoti),  who 
alone  possessed  a  knowledge  <>f  the  mysteries;  and  the  seoond  was  made  up 
of  the  Catechumens  (auditores),  who  were  instructed  principally  in  mythical 
allegories  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  of  nature,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  hope  for  pardon  for  their  participation  in  the  business  and  pleasures 
of  life,  in  consequence  of  the  intercessions  of  the  perfect,  for  none  but  the 
perfect  undertook  the  duties  of  Belf-mortification  (signaoulum  sinus,  oris  et 
manus),  and  were  sustained  by  the  others  principally  on  olives.    Their  peon 
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liar  views  of  nature  demanded  that  baptism  should  be  performed  in  oil,  and 
in  some  congregations  they  gave  occasion  to  an  abominable  mingling  of  the 
elements  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  forms  of  ■worship  practised  by  the 
Auditors  were  simple.  Sunday  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting,  and  the 
anniversary  of  Hani's  death  was  celebrated  as  the  great  festival  under  the 
name  of  the  Feast  of  the  pulpit  G3rJ/ua).  The  Manichaeans  were  still  in- 
creasing in  number  in  the  fourth  century,  and  were  then  scattered  in  every 
part  of  the  Oriental  world,  and  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Many  persons 
of  noble  minds  were  attracted  by  the  promise  which  their  system  held  out, 
that  it  could  solve  all  mysteries,  and  exalt  man  above  the  various  parties 
which  then  distracted  the  world.  Even  then,  however,  they  were  persecuted 
with  fire  and  sword  by  the  heathen  emperors,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  a 
Persian  sect.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  debasement  in  a 
corrupt  indifference,  by  a  pretended  exaltation  above  all  outward  things,  they 
sunk  in  the  sixth  century  beneath  the  equal  hatred  of  the  Magians  and  the 
bishops.  Still  we  find  some  vestiges  of  a  secret  and  solitary  Manichaeism 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

§  83.     Historico-Fcdesiastical  Theology. 

The  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  second  century  was  partly  of  a  devo- 
tional character,  and  partly  consisted  of  controversial  writings  against  pagans 
and  Gnostics.  Especially  in  the  conflicts  with  the  latter,  a  Christian  theolo- 
gy was  formed,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  hold  fast  the  historical  ba- 
sis of  Christianity  as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  to  apprehend  its  prac- 
1  ieal  relations  in  a  scientific  manner.  Hence  all  philosophy  was  studiously 
declined,  and  true  Christianity  was  thought  to  consist  wholly  in  its  historical 
traditions  and  documents,  and  those  obvious  truths  which  could  be  easily 
comprehended  by  the  people.  The  representatives  of  this  tendency  were 
Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  who  also  indulged  in  the  expectation  of  a  millennial 
kingdom  nigh  at  hand,  (a)  Irenaeus  was  a  disciple,  and  perhaps  also  a  com- 
panion of  Polycarp,  during  the  journey  of  that  martyr  to  Rome,  and  was  a 
bishop  of  Lyons  (177-202).  He  was  a  perspicuous,  judicious,  and  philosoph- 
ically educated  instructor,  with  youthful  recollections  reaching  back  to  apos- 
tolic times,  and  now  came  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  Gnostic  specula 
tions.  As  his  writings  were  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  foreign  produc- 
tions in  the  country  where  he  resided,  they  soon  became  little  known,  and 
were  at  an  early  period  lost,  (i)  The  only  literature  which  the  Latin  Church 
possessed,  consisted  entirely  of  translations,  until  the  appearance  of  Quintus 
Septimius  Florens  Tertullianus.  He  was  at  first  a  heathen  rhetorician,  and 
an  advocate  in  Rome  (about  190),  but  afterwards  a  presbyter  in  Carthage, 
his  native  city  (d.  220).  His  character  was  severe,  gloomy  and  fiery,  but  by 
great  exertions  he  achieved  for  Christianity,  in  the  Punic-Latin  dialect,  a 
literature  in  which  an  animated  rhetoric,  a  sound  and  vivid  conception  of  the 


a)  Iren.  V,  33.     Tertul.  adv.  Marc.  Ill,  23. 

V)  Willi  r  ion  of  a  few  epistles  and  fragments,  nothing  remains  but  his  5  books  against 

the  Gnostics,  (Kcy-^oi  ko.\  avarpoir})  ttjs  xf/evSovvpov  yyuaews,  in  an  old  Latin  translation,  the 
lirt  Book  and  a  few  fragments  in  the  original.  Opp.  ed.  Grabe.  Oxon.  1703.  Miss  net,  Par.  1710.  Vcn 
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deal,  profound  feelings,  and  legal  intelligence  contended  for  the  supremacy. 
He  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  that  consciousness  of  God  which  he  contend- 
ed might  he  found  in  the  depths  of  every  soul,  but  he  was  fond  of  contrasting 
with  proud  irony  the  foolishness  of  the  gospel  with  the  worldly  wisdom  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  the  incredibility  of  the  divine  miracles  with  the  or- 
dinary understanding  of  the  world,  (c)  His  writings  are  partly  controver- 
sial, and  in  these  he  exhibits  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  catholic  views,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Heretics,  and  partly  devotional. 
They  are,  however,  so  written,  that  the  devotional  element  constantly  ap- 
pears in  the  former,  and  the  polemic  in  the  latter,  in  behalf  of  a  strict  moral- 
ity and  discipline.  (d)  The  Montanistic  views  are  perceptible  in  them  all, 
but  they  become  prominent  and  hostile  to  the  Romish  Church  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  the  latter  withdrew  its  countenance  from  Montanism, 
for  the  Roman  Church,  rather  than  Tertullian,  experienced  a  change  of  sen- 
timent on  that  subject,  (e)  And  yet  the  western  portion  of  the  Church  con- 
tinued so  tolerant  toward  Montanism,  that  some  female  martyrs  adhering  to 
that  system  in  the  African  Church  have  always  continued  to  be  acknowledged 
as  saints,  (/)  and  Tertullian  finally  became  so  prominent,  that  he  is  regarded 
as  the  actual  type  of  the  Latin  theology.  That  theology  was  then  disinclined 
to  any  philosophical  theories  respecting  divine  things,  and  was  entirely  occu- 
pied with  questions  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  Church,  and  matters  in- 
dispensable to  salvation. 

§  84.  Thascim  Caecillanus  Cyprianus. 

I.  Opp.  Cypriani  ed  Rigaltius.  Par.  164S.  f.  Fell.  Osf.  16S2.  f.  ed.  S.  additae  stint  Dss.  Cypr. 
Dodwelli.  (Ox£  1684)  Atnst.  1700.  f.  Baluz.  Par.  1726.  f.  Oohlhorn.  Lps.  lS3Ss.  2  P.  Vila  Cypr.  pel 
Ponttwm,  ejus  Diaconum  (Cypr.  Opp.)  Among  the  actis  martyrii  the  two  older  beginning,  Cuin 
Cypr.  and  Imper.  Valeriano. — II.  Pearson,  Annates  Cyprianici  before  Fell's  edit.  //.  F.  Schmieder, 
u.  Cypr.  Schr.  v.  d.  Einh.  d.  Kirche.  Lps.  1822.  F.  W.  Rettberg,  Cypr.  nach  s.  Leben  u.  Wirken. 
Oott  1S81. 

The  Church  of  his  times  is  well  represented  in  the  life  of  Cyprian.  Hav 
ing  enjoyed  as  a  rhetorician,  and  perhaps  also  as  an  advocate  in  Carthage,  all 
the  pleasures  of  heathenism,  he  became  impressed  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
vanity  of  his  life,  and  sought  deliverance  in  the  Church  (246).  Although,  in 
the  excitement  of  a  new  birth  by  baptism,  be  had  sold  his  possessions,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  poor,  a  sufficient  amount  of  real  estate  and  reve- 

1734  2  P.  f.  L.  III.  c.  1-4.  in  graecuin  Berm.  re«titnta  per  //.  G.  J.  Thiersch.  (Stad.  u.  Kritl842. 
P.  2.)    Trm  hgma  anecdote  ed.  C.  M.  Pfaff,  Hag.  Com.  1715.  (8ynt  dss.  Btuttg.  1720.)  Comp, 

II.  BOO,  V.  4-.  20.  26.—//  Dodwell,  Da&   In  Ir.  <>v.    UMI.     Af.mnitet,  D>s.  praeviae  in  Ir.  lilacs. 

A.  8Herm,  de  Ir.  adv.  baereeee  operla  fontlbna,  Indole,  doctr.  et  dignltate.  G<  :   I.    /dem,  Iran 

in  Erson.  u.  Gruber's  EnoyoL  p.  11.  rol.  xx:  1 1.    ./.  .'-/.  Prat,  HI  I  de  8.  Irene*,  Lyon  el  Par.  184a 

Lpologet  c   17.  De  poenltent  c.  I.  De  vlrgg.  veL  c.  l.  De  reenrr.  e.  3.  0.  Mare.  1, 10a.— De 
came  Cb.  e.  .'>.  De  praescrlpt  o,  7.  Adv.  Hermog,  o.  8. 

d)  Opp.  ed.  RigalMvs.  Par.  (1686.  1641.)  1664,  t    S  mler  el  8oh1U  .  Hal  I770ea,  6  Th.    Leoj 
Lpa.  188968. 4  P,    A.  W»  tnder,  Antlgnostlcna,  G  Tert  u.  Kinl  In  deaa,  Bohrr.  BerL  1890 
Hall.  L,  Z.  1828,  N.  2718a.)    [Antlgi                  .  tranal.  by  •/.  A".  Ryland.  Lond.  1851.  rol.  II,  8.] 

e)  Tertul.  adv.  Praxean,  e,  i.  De  vlrgg,  vel  o,  is.  De  pndio,  <•.  l.  Comp.  ffieron.  ratal,  c.  68. — ./ 
O.  Hoffmann,  TertaL  omnia' In  montanlamo acrlpta  vlderl  '  .  i.  J.  A.  Jfdsaelt,  de rera aetata, 
icrlptor,  Tert  Hal.  (1767.)  1768   (Opp.  Fa  <••  [II  Hal  1811 ) 

j'j  Valerius,  Acta  88,  Perpetuaeel  Fellolt  Par,  166A 
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nues  remained  in  his  possession  to  enable  him  to  perform  splendid  acts  of  be- 
nefieence  m  the  accomplishment  of  Lis  plans.  lie  enjoyed  the  instructions, 
but  bis  heart  never  became  imbued  with  tbe  profound  sentiments  of  Tertul- 
lian,  and  his  zeal  was  -wholly  expended  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  All  his  writings  were  drawn  forth  by  passing  events,  and 
by  their  simple  and  ardent  eloquence  they  exerted  a  considerable  influence 
on  those  events.  The  leading  thought  in  all  his  writings  is,  that  the  Church, 
bring  one  in  Christ,  should  be  governed  as  a  single  kingdom  by  the  bishops 
appointed  by  Christ.  He  refused  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  until,  in  spite  of  an  opposing  party  of  presbyters,  he  recognized 
in  the  tumultuous  expressions  of  the  popular  will  the  mandate  of  God  (248). 
His  plans  for  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  were  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  persecution  under  Decius.  He  fled  (250),  but  from  his  place 
of  refuge  he  continued  arbitrarily  to  govern  his  church  by  means  of  rescripts 
and  vicars,  and  apologized  for  the  little  attention  he  paid  to  the  counsel  of 
his  co-presbyters  and  the  will  of  the  people,  by  referring  to  the  necessities 
of  the  times.  A  great  multitude  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  time  of  persecu- 
tion  afterwards  begged  that  they  might  be  readmitted  to  the  Church. 
Cyprian  at  first  refused  to  do  this  with  extreme  Montanistic  severity.  /But 
the  power  of  pardon  in  such  cases  was  generally  conceded  to  the  confessors, 
who  in  the  present  instance  exercised  it  without  regard  to  his  views.  A 
power  thus  abused  he  refused  to  acknowledge.  The  hostile  presbyters,  led 
on  by  Felicissinius,  whom  they  had  ordained  a  deacon,  now  stirred  up  the 
offended  confessors  and  those  who  had  formerly  relapsed,  until  an  insurrec- 
tion against  his  authority  was  effected.J  They  represented  that  it  ill  became 
one  who  had  himself  fled  like  a  hireling,  to  exalt  himself  above  those  who,  in 
times  of  persecution,  had  exhibited  some  signs  of  human  infirmity,  and  least 
of  all  those  who  had  then  heroically  maintained  their  constancy.  They  de- 
posed Cyprian,  and  chose  Fortunatus,  one  of  their  own  number,  in  his  place. 
Cyprian  apologized  for  his  flight,  by  pleading  that  he  was  led  to  it  by  a  divine 
revelation,  and  declared  that  every  one  who  resisted  his  authority  was  a 
rebel  against  Christ.  After  Easter,  in  the  year  251,  he  returned  to  his 
charge,  and  at  a  synod  of  the  African  bishops  represented  his  own  cause  as 
the  common  cause  of  the  episcopacy.  With  this  view,  the  synod  put  down 
the  opposition  of  the  presbyters.  With  respect  to  those  who  had  relapsed, 
he  obtained  a  moderate  decision,  which  enjoined  that  they  should  not  be 
given  over  to  despair,  nor  admitted  to  pardon,  except  in  immediate  danger 
of  death,  or  after  a  long  and  thorough  repentance.  Accordingly,  when  a 
pestilence  was  prevalent,  and  during  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  ho 
freely  administered  to  them  consolation  and  assistance.  The  intimate  con 
nection  which  he  had  ordinarily  maintained  with  the  Roman  Church,  and 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  a  common  interest  in  opposition  to  the  No 
vatians,  was  interrupted  (after  253)  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  hap 
tism  of  heretics.  In  opposition  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Cyprian  contended, 
that  truth  was  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  an  appeal  to  usage,  but  to  reason ; 
that  each  bishop  was  equal  in  authority  to  every  other;  that  the  laws  of  nc 
province  were  a  uniform  model  for  those  of  another,  and  that  a  diversity  of 
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asages  was  not  inconsistent  -with  the  general  unity  of  the  Church.  Stephen 
refused  to  receive  the  African  messengers  whom  he  sent  to  Rome.  Cyprian 
appealed  to  the  Asiatic  bishops,  in  whose  name  Firmilian,  "bishop  of  Caesa- 
rea,  wrote  an  epistle  full  of  hitter  derision  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
the  Roman  bishop.  In  a  synod  convened  at  Carthage,  the  African  bishops 
unanimously  protested  against  Rome  (§  71).  "While  these  things  were  tran- 
spiring, Valerian  published  his  edict  against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  had 
now  become  too  conspicuous  to  find  safety  in  another  flight.  Having  ac- 
knowledged himself  a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  he  was  banished  by  the  pro- 
consul to  Curbi,  but  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  his  garden  at 
Carthage.  After  a  year's  respite,  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
him  as  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  gods,  ana  the  chief  of  a  criminal  association, 
lie  was  accordingly  beheaded  on  the  fourteenth  of  Sept.  258.  No  obstruc- 
tion, however,  was  offered  to  his  admiring  friends,  as  they  performed  the 
last  offices  of  affection  to  him  in  his  death,  and  as  they  did  honor  to  his  life- 
less remains. 

§  85.     I.  The  School  of  Alexandria. 

IT.  E.  F.  Guerike,  de  schola  quae  Alexandrine  floruit,  catechetica.  Hal.  1824s.  2  P.  C.  F.  G. 
TTasselbach,  de  schola,  quae  Alex,  floruit,  cat.  Stettin.  1826.  P.  I.  comp.  Matter,  de  l'ecole  d'AKxan- 
drie.  Par.  (1S20.)  1840.  2  Th.  Bitter,  Gesch.  de  christl.  Phil.  vol.  I.  p.  421ss.  [Epitome  of  the  Hist 
of  Phil,  transl.  from  the  Erench  by  C.  S.  Henry,  vol.  I.  pp.  207-220.  Neander,  Hist,  of  the  Chr. 
Eel.  transl.  by  J.  Torreij.  vol.  I.  pp.  526-557.] 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century  arose  in  Alexandria  an  ecclesias- 
tical school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  after  the  model  of  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  Sooner  or  later,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  science 
and  literature  of  Greece  should  become  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  cause 
of  Christ,  (a)  This  had  already  been  unintentionally  commenced  by  the 
Apologists,  but  it  was  now  consummated  from  a  direct  purpose  and  prefer- 
ence in  the  Alexandrian  school.  Among  those  who  presided  over  this  school, 
was  Pcmtaenw  (about  180),  previously  a  Stoic,  and  since  immortalized  by 
nis  pupils.  (/;)  Titus  Flavins  Clemens,  probably  from  Athens,  did  not  embrace 
Christianity  until  mature  years,  and  after  exhausting  all  the  advantages  of 
Greek  and  Christian  culture,  he  professed  to  have  found  in  Pantaenus  a  cor- 
rect interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  He  first  became  the  assistant  and  then 
the  successor  of  his  chosen  teacher  in  the  management  of  the  school  (about 
191-202),  until  just  before  the  persecution  under  Severus,  when  ho  betook 
himself  to  the  house  of  one  of  his  pupils.  The  last  trace  we  have  of  him 
was  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  211.  In  a  work  which  he  divided  into  three 
parts,  according  to  the  successive  steps  of  Conversion,  Discipline,  and  Free 
Insight,  lie  has  collected  in  a  motley  form,  principally  from  the  trea- 
sures of  Grecian  wisdom,  whatever  is  favorable  to  Christianity,  contended 
against  every  thing  hostilo  to  the  gospel  in  Gnosticism,  determined  with 

a)  (Sowot >  'lin  Le  Platoniame  devoflei  Ctftog.  (Amaterd.)  17n0.  Mbehem,  de  turbata  per  roc.  Pla- 
^■n.  Eoc.  Belmet  1725.  On  the  other  hand:  Jiiitu*.  defense  dea  B.  Peres,  aoeiuAs  <lr  Platoniame 
Par.  1711.  4.  K'il  de  doctoriboj  \>  I  Eco.  culpa  corroptae  per  Plat  sentential  Theologlae  llberandis. 
Lps.  179888,  32  i '.-nut.  L  (Opp  ed.  Gold/torn.  Lpa,  1821.  Th.  11. ) 

b)  Buaeb.  II.  eco,  V,  10. 
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much  liberality  and  moderation  many  controversial  questions  in  ecclesiastical 
ethics,  ami  in  an  animated  and  suggestive  form  has  ventured  only  to  bint  at 
his  peculiar  views,  (c)  Oriyen,  born  at  Alexandria  (185),  was  the  son  of 
Leonides,  whose  martyrdom  (202)  he  was  prevented  from  sharing  by  the 
gentle  violence  of  his  mother,  who  controlled  his  passions,  and  educated  him 
with  pious  care.  With  a  soaring  spirit,  a  firm  character,  and  an  iron  dili- 
gence ('A8(i/n<ii'Tior,  XakicivTepos),  he  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Alex- 
andrian learning,  and  a  scribe  well  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  youth  of  eighteen  years  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  President  of  the 
School,  and  continued  to  live  in  poverty,  refusing  all  compensation  from  his 
pupils,  and  practising  the  utmost  abstemiousness.  Before  he  renounced  his 
early  views  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  moment  of 
bold  enthusiasm,  he  yielded  a  literal  obedience  to  one  of  their  supposed  re- 
quirements, (d)  His  superior  development  appears  to  have  received  as  much 
assistance  from  the  lectures  of  Ammonius  Saccas  (e)  as  from  the  writings  of 
Clement.  The  instruction  of  the  children  of  his  school  he  committed  to  an 
assistant,  while  he  conducted  the  more  advanced  pupils  through  the  whole 
range  of  Grecian  studies,  to  the  intellectual  comprehension  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  to  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  His  irregular  ordination  as  a  presby- 
ter at  Caesarea  (228),  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  manifestation  of  the  aver- 
sion which  his  bishop,  Demetrius,  entertained  toward  him,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly thrust  out  of  the  Church  (231).  This  episcopal  violence,  however, 
was  respected  only  by  those  who  took  no  interest  in  scientific  investiga- 
tions. Origen  continued  to  live  sometimes  in  learned  leisure  at  Caesarea, 
and  sometimes  in  foreign  countries  on  business  connected  with  the  Church. 
He  died  at  Tyre  (254),  having  previously  confessed  his  faith  with  unshaken 
constancy  during  the  Decian  persecution.  By  his  employment  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Philology  in  the  criticism'  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  he 
became  the  acknowledged  master  of  a  scientific  method  of  scriptural  investi- 
gation, by  the  grammatical  as  well  as  the  allegorical  style  of  explanation. 
His  work  on  the  Principles,  is  the  first  attempt  to  comprise  the  principles  of 
Christianity  in  a  single  scientific  work.     Only  a  part  of  his  writings  have 

c)  ASyos  ■trpOTpeintKbt  Trpbs"EWr]vas,  TlaiSayu>y6s,  Srpai^uaTeTy.  Ilomily:  Tis  6  ati>£6 
pei/os  trKovaios  ;  ed.  C.  Segaar,  Traj.  1516.  More  candid  and  bolder  are  the  Glosses  upon  the 
Scriptures,  inroTvirwcrets,  which  are  lost  with  the  exception  of  a  crippled  explanation  of  the  Cath. 
Epistles,  under  the  title  of  Adumbrations.  Perhaps,  also,  the  iic  toiv  -rrpocpririKuiv  tK\oyai 
belonged  to  this  work.  Hymnus  in  C.  Salvatorera,  ed.  F.  Pijier,  Gott  1S85.  Opp.  ed.  Sylburg, 
Heldelb.  1592.  f.  and  often.  Potter,  Ox.  1715.  f.  Yen.  1757.  2  Th.  f.  Pocket  edition  in  the  8d  part  of 
the  Bibl.  sacra,  ed.  It.  Klotz,  Lps.  1831-84.  4  Th.—I/qfstecle  de  Groot,  de  Clem.  S.  de  vi,  quam  Phil, 
gr.  Inpr.  platonloa  habuit  ad  Clem,  informandum.  Gron.  1S26.  Colin,  Clem,  in  Erscb.  u.  Gruber'a 
Encycl.  vol.  XVIII.  p.  4ss.  Daehne,  de  yi/axrei,  Clem,  et  de  vestigils  neoplatonicae  phil  in  ea  ob- 
viK  Lps.  188L  F.  It.  Eylert,  Clem.  als.  Phil.  n.  Dichter.  Lps.  1S82.  Baur,  Chr.  Gnosis,  p.  502ss. 
Klhuj.  BedentHDg  dee  Clem.  f.  d.  Entet  d.  chr.  Theol.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.lS41.  P.  4.)  [Art.  Clem,  in  W 
Smith's  Diet  of  Blog.  and  Mythol.  New  York.  1S52.  2  vols.] 

&)  Matt.  19.  12.  comp.  5,  29s.    Euseb.  II.  ecc.  YI,  8.  comp.  23.  Orig.  in  Matth.  tern.  15.  (Th.  III.  p. 
romp.  Schnlteer,  Orig.  5.  d.  Grundlehren  d.  Glaubenswiss.  Stuttg.  1S35.  p.  XXXIIIss.    Oc 
the  other  hand:  Engdhardt,  In  d.  Stud.  n.  Krit  1S88.  P.  1.  p.  157ss. 

e)  II.  A.  If'-i'.iK  der  Bericht  d.  Porphyr.  u.  Orig.  Kegensb.  1S35.    Itedepenning,  App.  2.  to  vol.  L 
L.  Kruger,  u.  das  Verb.  d.  Orig.  zu  Amm.  Sacc.  (Ulgen'8  Zeltschr.  1S43.  P.  1.) 
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eoine  down  to  modern  times,  some  of  them  in  a  Latin  translation  by  RvfinuSy 
and  others  in  extracts  by  the  orthodox  writers  of  his  age.  (/)  Clement 
reached  Christianity  through  philosophy,  Origen  reached  philosophy  through 
Christianity.  The  former  proceeded  in  the  style  of  an  eclectic  philosopher, 
in  whose  conception  of  a  complete  gnostic  the  Stoical  ideal  predominated, 
with  its  calm  tranquillity  derived  not  from  the  human  but  from  the  divine 
spirit ;  the  latter  showed  a  more  decided  predilection  for  Plato.  Both  grasped 
after  a  knowledge  which  should  comprehend  the  universe,  but  their  efforts 
were  characterized  more  by  a  literary  fondness  for  philosophy,  than  by  philo- 
sophical depth,  as  they  developed  the  religious  ideas  involved  in  the  tacts  of 
Christianity,  smoothed  away  the  difficulties  which  must  attend  a  one-sided 
and  purely  historical  conception  of  it,  and  elevated  it  above  the  extremes  of 
Judaism  and  of  Gnosticism,  even  though  its  truths  were  received  in  a  limited 
form.  Taken  together,  their  doctrines  constituted  one  comprehensive  whole, 
whose  form  was  a  philosophy  of  Christianity,  whose  substance  was  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind  in  its  everlasting  activity,  and  whose  source  was  the  Deity 
himself. 

§  86.  II.     Characteristics  of  the  Alexandrian  Theology. 

1.  Philosophy  was  to  the  Greek  what  the  law  was  to  the  Jew,  an  in- 
structor showing  the  need  of  Christ,  and  proposing  a  proper  pattern  of 
righteousness.  God  has  revealed  his  true  nature  in  appropriate  methods, 
through  the  Logos  to  all  nations,  (a)  The  highest  revelation  he  has  ever 
made  of  himself  is  in  Christianity,  by  means  of  which  many  a  retired  vil- 
lage has  become  an  Athens.  The  position  of  the  faith  of  the  common  people 
is  that  in  which  a  merely  historical  Christianity  is  received  on  the  authority 
of  others  (nla-rn),  but  the  higher  position  of  the  perfect  Christian  is  that  in 
which  truth  is  contemplated  with  a  free  insight,  and  a  full  consent  of  the 
mind  (yiwis).  The  doctrines  of  the  Gnosis  were  described  as  those  secret 
traditions  which  originally  proceeded  from  Christ,  but  they  were  in  fact  the 
free  scientific  speculations  respecting  well  established  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions. (V)  The  Scriptures  were  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  divine  inspira- 
tion, though  in  different  degrees,  and  it  was  thought  that  every  part  of  them 
should  receive  a  signification  worthy  of  God.  Where  such  a  meaning  was 
not  supplied  by  the  mere  words,  the  hidden  sense  was  developed  from  the 


/)  1)  For  the  restoration  of  the  Septuagint  Revision  of  the  text  of  the  O.  T.  and  its  translations: 
to.  t£an\a.  llexuplor.  quae  supersunt  e<l.  B.  de  Jfont/au^on.  Par.  1713.  3  Th.  f.  C.  F.  Btihrilt, 
Lps.  1769s.  2  Th.  2)  Schollae  (Tr)ix(iwcrti<;,  commentaries  r6fiou  and  practical  expositions,  d/xiXtai 
on  most  of  the  sacred  books,  only  a  few  less  important  parts  of  which  are  presen  ed  In  Rufinus  and  Je- 
rome. 8)  lUf,\  apxwv,  1.  IV.  Half  of  t he  3d,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  4th  vol.  are  extant  in  the  Qreek, 
the  remainder  Is  in  Rn fin's  Lat.  version,  ed.  K.  R.  Redeptnning.  Lps.  1S36.  4)  Koto  Kc\<tov. — 
Opp.  ed.  C.  et  0.  V.  Delarue.  Par.  1788W.  4  Th.  f.  Lommatueh,  Ber.  1881-44  IT  Th.— Bvettue, 
Origeniana,  prefixed  to  his  edit,  of  the  Commentaries,  (Par.  1879.)  and  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  edit  of 
ua  O.  ThomariuJt,  Orig.  Nnrnb.  1887,  K  B,  Redtpmning,  <>ri^.  Leben  a.  Lebre.  Bonn. 
1811-6.  2  pts.    [Article  from  the  Britten  Qnart   BeT.  in  Eclectic  Mag.  of  January,  1S46.  pp.  81-101.] 

a)  Clem.  Strom.  I.  p.  281  VI.  p.  781.    On  the  other  ride:  V.  p.  620.  VI.  p.  757. 

b)  Neander,  de  fldel  gnoseosque  idea  sec.  Clem.  Heldlb.  1S11. 
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letter  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretations,  (c)  2.  God  is  limited  only  by 
bis  own  will,  and  is  inscrutable  to  bis  creatures,  yet  bo  bas  revealed  himself 
not  only  by  means  of  the  Logos,  which  he  voluntarily  and  from  all  eternity 
pent  forth,  and  -which  is  at  the  same  time  God  and  the  all  pervading  reason, 
but  also  by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  personal  source  of  all  sanctification. 
Both  of  these  are  developments  of  the  divine  essence,  and  although  essentially 
subordinate  to  the  absolute  Deity,  they  constitute  a  unity  with  him.  By  the 
agency  of  the  Logos,  who  must  therefore  have  existed  before  it,  God 
created  the  world  of  spirits,  all  of  whom  were  originally  equal  in  dignity  and 
power,  but  as  God  is  eternally  active,  the  series  of  worlds  by  which  he  is 
developed  can  have  neither  beginning  nor  end.  3.  The  spirit  alone  is  worthy 
of  confidence,  matter  is  the  form  in  which  evil  is  manifested,  and  yet  it  is  the 
vessel  in  which  the  spirit  must  be  purified.  Each  world-sphere  is  adapted  to 
that  peculiar  state  of  the  spirits  inhabiting  it,  which  has  been  produced  by 
the  exercise  of  their  moral  freedom.  Even  the  present  condition  of  man 
must  have  been  produced  by  something  voluntarily  done,  involving  him  in 
guilt.  The  Fall  of  man  spoken  of  by  Moses,  is  an  allegorical  representation 
of  a  fall  anterior  to  man's  present  earthly  existence,  in  which  he  is  doing 
penance  for  what  be  then  did,  and  passing  through  a  process  of  purification. 
Moral  freedom  continues  an  inalienable  attribute  of  fallen  man,  unimpaired 
even  in  death.  4.  The  Logos,  that  he  might  fully  reveal  himself  in  Christ 
assumed  an  ethereal  body,  by  means  of  a  human  soul  O^x'D-  The  plan  of 
Christianity  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  moral  universe  in  general,  of 
course  embraces  all  intellectual  beings  in  all  worlds.  To  those  who  are  in  an 
inferior  stage  of  moral  improvement,  Christianity  is  a  redemption,  but  to 
those  who  are  perfect  it  is  a  free  fellowship.  (Y7)  5.  There  is  to  be  no  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh,  but  a  development  of  higher  organs,  (e)  not  an  earthly 
but  a  celestial  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  an  everlasting  punishment  in  hell,  but 
on  the  other  hand  every  thing  which  has  fallen  from  God  shall  at  some  period 
be  restored  to  its  original  source  (dnoKaTao-Tacris  ru>v  mivTuv). 

§  87.     III.  Influence  of  Origen. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  defended  by  Origen  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  was  through  his  influence  that  the  expectation  which  then  prevailed 
with  respect  to  a  near  approach  of  Christ's  second  advent,  and  a  millennial 
Kingdom,  began  to  be  regarded  as  heretical,  or  at  least  fanatical.  For  centu- 
ries his  influence  upon  the  whole  Church  was  powerful,  by  means  of  his  writ- 
ings and  a  circle  of  followers  which  gathered  around  him,  and  formed  a 
seminary  of  eminent  teachers  and  bishops  for  the  Church.  He  was  himself, 
however,  well  aware  that  his  doctrines  were  not  suitable  for  the  common 
mind,  and  his  views  of  Christian  science  allowed  him  intentionally  so  to  write 
that  his  language  was  unintelligible,  and  even  conveyed  error,  to  all  but  the 


c)  J.  A.  Ernerti,  de  Orig.  interpretation!*  gramm.  anctore.  (Opp  crit  Lugd.  1764.  p.  288S8.)  C.  IL 
JTagenhnrh,  Obss.  etrca  Orig.  methodutn  interpret.  8.  Sc.  Bas.  1823.  Cotnp.  (flirzel)  in  Winers  krit 
Joarn.  1825.  vol.  III.  part  4. 

d)  Orig.  in  Jo.  torn.  I.  (Th.  IV.  p.  22.)     e)  Orig.  Opp.  Th.  I.  p  35s. 
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initiated,  (a)  His  ideal  tendency  to  go  beyond  historical  traditions  and  those 
peculiarities  which  so  strongly  contrasted  "with  what  was  common  in  the 
Church,  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  call  forth  opposition.  The  first  objec- 
tions urged  against  him  were  of  the  vaguest  character,  and  generally  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  or  founded  on  gross  exaggerations.  Methodius,  Bishop  of  Tyre 
(d.  311),  finally  attacked  his  doctrines  respecting  the  development  of  worlds, 
the  resurrection  and  the  freedom  of  the  will,  (h)  His  disciples  made  every 
effort  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  orthodoxy  of  their  illustrious  master.  The 
orthodoxy  of  some  of  his  views  was  shown  by  comparing  them  with  the  in- 
definite creeds  of  that  day,  and  others  were  excused  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  advanced  only  as  hypotheses.  Even  when  in  prison  the  learned  Pam- 
philus  of  Caesarea  wrote  an  apology,  which  was  afterwards  sealed,  as  it  were, 
with  his  own  blood  (309),  and  was  completed  by  Eusebius.  (c)  Among  Lis 
immediate  pupils,  Dionysius,  his  successor  in  the  office  of  instructor  after  233 
and  Bishop  of  Alexandria  after  248,  has  represented  especially  the  depart- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  learning,  with  great  zeal  for  the  Church,  but  with  much 
liberality  with  respect  to  genuine  science,  (d)  and  Gregorius,  after  244,  Bishop 
of  Xeo-Caesarea,  and  surnamed  Thaumaturgus  hy  the  orthodox  of  subsequent 
times,  represented  Origen's  practical  ascetic  tendency,  (e) 

§  88.    Appendix  to  the  Literary  History. 

A  pious  veneration  for  Christian  antiquity  has  usually  preserved  with 
much  care  the  names  of  some  writers  who  are  not  fairly  entitled  to  a  place 
in  history  by  their  character  or  influence.  Athenagoras,  according  to  some 
uncertain  accounts,  the  predecessor  of  Pantaenus  in  Alexandria,  wrote  with 
considerable  philosophical  talent  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion (about  180).  (a)  Julius  Africanus,  a  presbyter  at  Nicopolis  (Emmaus)  and 
a  friend  of  Origen,  though  more  advanced  in  age  (d.  about  232),  was  a  learned 
annalist,  and  by  some  extant  letters  appears  to  have  been  a  judicious  critic  of 
the  Scriptures.  (1>)  Eippolytus,  a  bishop,  and  a  contemporary  of  Origen,  was 
said  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  have  left  valuable  writings  in  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  in  refutation  of  heretics,  (c)     The  titles  and  fragments  of 

a)  Oriff.  c.  Cels.  Ill,  T9.  Stromm.  VI.  in  Hieron.  Apol.  I.  adv.  Euf.  c.  18. 

6)  riepi  avaffraatais,  irepl  rwv  yev-rTTwv,  irepl  abn^ovaiov.  Fragin.  in  Epiph.  haer.  64. 
Phot.  cod.  234,  236.  comp.  Sacral  II.  ecc.  VI,  13. 

c)  Apologias  pro  Oiig.  lib.  VI.  Greek  Frag,  iu  Phot.  cod.  IIS.  The  first  book  is  in  Rutin's  trans- 
lation. 

</)   I'ragments:  P.om.  1707.  f.  Gotland.  BlbL  PP.  Th.  II T.  p.  4S1S8. 

e)  Ei's  'Clpr/fVT)v  irpuff<1'<Aii'r\TiKbs  «al  iravTiyvptKbs  \nyos.  'EttkttoAt;  kukoi  ikt).  His  life 
by  Gregorlus  ETyss.  from  narratives  supplied  by  his  grandmother.  Opp.  c.  vita  ed,  ff,  Vottitu,  Mog. 
1804  4  Fragments  of  Mb  writings  in  Ang.  Mail  N.  OolL  Th.  VII.  P.  I.  p.  170sa  Comp,  Ewob,  II. 
too.  VI.  3o.  VI  I,  14 

a)  Tltpl  aia<TTa.a-f<i>s  rHiv  vexpwv,  e<l.  Iteehfuherg,  Lps.  16^5. 

b)  Xpovoypa-pwv  irivTi  ffTTov5a.ffiJ.aT a.  'EirtffT.  irtp\  -rijf  Kara  ~2.ovffd.vvuv  IffToptat 
written  to  Origen,  with  the  reply  .of  the  latter,— 'Emcrr.  Trpbs  'Apia-TflSriv,  a  harmony  of  the  ge> 
lealogiee  <>t  Jesus,  Routh,  Ecllq.  sacr.  vol.  11. 

.  ,  Kux.i,.  ii.  eoc,  VI,  20,  22,  10.  Uieron.  catoi.  o,  81  Phot  ood  191.  /•-""'>  w  in  Aattmanx  Blbl 
>r.  vol  [ILP.L 
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his  works  are  thought  by  many  to  indicate  an  oriental  character,  and  a  de- 
gree of  education  somewhere  between  that  of  Origen  and  that  of  Irenaeus.  (<?) 
But  his  statue,  found  in  the  Ager  Veranvs,  near  Rome  (1551),  with  the  Eas- 
ter  cycle  engraved  upon  his  cathedra  and  a  catalogue  of  his  writings,  imply 
that  he  must  have  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Portus  Ro- 
maiius  mentioned  as  his  bishopric,  must  have  been  the  port  near  Ostia.  (e) 
Yet,  as  Prudentius  had  sung  the  martyrdom  of  a  highly  esteemed  Novatian 
presbyter,  who,  in  view  of  death,  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  after 
his  execution  near  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Roman 
latacombs,  (/)  and  in  the  time  of  that  poet  had  been  honored  with  a  mag- 
nificent martyrium,  and  a  great  annual  festival  at  Rome,  the  discoverers  of 
this  statue  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  martyr  was  the  same  person  as  the 
ecclesiastical  writer,  (g)  Later  martyrologies,  however,  indicate  that  the  mar- 
tyr came  to  Rome  from  Antioch,  where  a  lively  interest  existed  in  favor  of 
Xovatianism.  (?t)  Lactantius  Finnianus,  an  Italian  preceptor  to  the  prince 
Crispus,  in  whose  misfortunes  he  was  probably  involved  (d.  about  330),  com- 
menced, during  his  residence  as  a  rhetorician  at  Nicomedia,  in  the  midst  of 
the  last  persecution,  his  treatise  on  the  nature  and  achievements  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  contrast  with  those  of  Heathenism.  In  this  work  he  has  shed  all 
the  rhetorical  splendor  of  his  age  upon  the  gospel,  and  has  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  Christian  Cicero.  His  belief  in  a  principle  of  evil  appointed 
by  God,  and  of  equal  rank  with  Christ,  and  in  a  millennial  kingdom,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  lingering  shadow  of  the  preceding  century.  (/) 

§  89.     Apocryphal  Literature. 

Among  the  Jews,  the  heathen,  and  the  Christians  of  this  period,  it  was 
thought  that  the  truth  might,  without  impropriety,  be  defended  by  means  of 
what  was  untrue.  The  lives  of  their  heroes  and  saints  especially  might  be 
embellished  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  the  credit  of  such  compositions 
might  be  aided  by  attaching  to  them  some  celebrated  name.  In  this  way  was 
produced,  within  the  Church  as  well  as  beyond  its  pale  an  apocryphal  litera- 
ture, composed  partially  of  harmless  fictions  and  popular  legends,  and  partially 

d)  Hippol.  Opp.  ed.  Fabricius.  Hamb.  1716?s.  2  vols.  f. 

e)  E.  J.  Kimmel,  de  Hip.  vita  et  scriptis.  P.  I.  Jen.  1S39.  L.  F.  W.  Seineclce,  Leben  u.  Schrr.  d. 
Hipp.  (Illgen's  Zeitsehr.  1S42.  P.  3.)  On  the  other  side  :  0.  G.  Ilaenell,  de  Hipp.  Gott.  1S3S.  4.  as 
Bishop  »f  Rostra. 

/)  Peristeph.  hym.  1 1. 

g)  According  to  Winkflmann,  Wcrke,  cd.  by  Meyer  &  Schulze,  vol.  XVII.  p.  334.  the  statue  be- 
longed to  the  time  of  Alex.  Severus — certainly  too  early— according  to  Plainer,  in  d.  Bescreib.  d. 
Sladt  Rom.  by  Platner,  Bunsen,  it  nth.  vol.  2.  p.  829.  the  latest  period  was  that  of  the  6th  cent.  [See 
Bansen's  Hipp.  <Sc  his  Ago.  Lond.  1S33.  C.  Wordsworth,  II.  A  the  Church  of  Rome,  4.  Loud.  1S58.  and 
articles  in  the  Jun'y  Nos.  of  the  Edinb.  &  English  Reviews  for  1S53.] 

h)  The  combined  evidence  thus  obtained  may  be  seen  in  Gieseler,  [Eccles.  Hist,  transl.  by  Da- 
vidson, Edinb.  vol.  I.  p.  249.  note  9.] 

i)  Institutional!]  div.  1.  VII.  De  mortibns  persecutorum.  De  Irs  Del.  De  opificio  1>>  i,  Tel  de  forma- 
tlone  homlnls.  Opp.  ed  B&nemarm,  Eps.  1739.  Lebrun  H  IsnaLt  Dufremoy,  Par.  174-9.2  Tli.  4. 
O.  F.  Fi  Uesche,  Eps.  l^r.'.— 4.  2  P. — F  G.  Ph.  Amman,  Eact.  opiniones  de  re!,  in  systems  redactae. 
dss.  II  Erl.  1820.  //  ,/  Spyker,  de  pretio  InStitntionlbns  Eact.  t.ibuendo.  Lngl.  1826.  L.  Jlausknecltt, 
Etudes  sur  Lact  Strassb.  1S37. 
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of  iutentional  forgeries,  (a)  "Writings  of  the  former  kind  have  been  so  tho- 
roughly revised  by  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  that  their  origin  and  pri- 
mary design  can  no  longer  be  determined  -with  any  certainty,  and  even  their 
dogmatic  character  is  for  the  most  part  indeterminate  and  contradictory.  In 
this  respect  they  are  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  age  which  gave  them  birth. 
Even  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  deception  was  discovered  and  cen- 
sured by  the  Church,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Theckla,  written 
under  the  impulse  of  a  warm  affection  for  Paul,  and  an  almost  poetical  sen- 
timent in  behalf  of  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  the  work  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  circulation  among  the  Churches,  (b)  1)  Among  those  called  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  may  be  noticed  a  cycle  of  histories  pretending  to  give  an  account 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  collected  and  revised  so  as  to  favor 
the  interests  of  Manichaeism,  by  some  one  under  the  name  of  Leucius  Cha- 
1  inns,  (c)  2)  Jewish  imitations  of  earlier  prophetic  visions  were  sometimes 
used  by  Christians  with  their  own  interpretation,  and  sometimes  counterfeited 
by  Jewish  Christians,  to  show  the  completion  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  by 
facts  taken  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  (d)  3)  Some  lost  prophecies,  ascribed  to 
Hystaspes,  an  ancient  Persian  seer,  gave  to  the  Asiatic  Christians  a  prophet 
of  the  Messiah,  from  their  own  native  region,  (e)  4)  The  S][MMine_  Oracles 
were  written  by  many  different  authors  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  (f) 
The  oldest  of  them  were  composed  by  heathen  and  Jewish  writers  to  sub- 
serve their  own  peculiar  views,  and  in  many  instances  probably  as  a  poetical 
amusement.  But  the  principal  part  of  them  consisting  of  reproaches  against 
heathenism,  and  predictions  of  its  approaching  overthrow,  were  written  by 
Christians,  probably  not  so  much  to  oppose  and  alarm  their  enemies,  as  to  en- 
courage their  friends.  By  those  apologists,  however,  who  were  conversant 
with  pagan  literature,  they  were  made  use  of  as  divinely  inspired  writings. 

a)  Tren.  I,  i&.—iTosheim,  de  causis  snppositt  libror.  inter  Christ.  (Dss.  ad  II.  ecc.  pert.  Th, 
I.  p.  217ss.) 

b)  Tertul.  de  bapt  c.  17.  Acta  S.  Pauli  et  Thecklae,  ed.  Grabe,  Splcileg.  Th.  I.  p.  Slss.  [Apocr. 
New  Test.  Lond.  1821.] 

c)  Tuv  'Airo  TTiiKaiv  irepi6Hoi.  Phot  cod.  114.  Acta  S.  Thomae,  ed.  J.  C.  Tliilo,  I,ps.  1823. 
Apokr.  Evv.  s.  Leben  Jesn.  p.  18s. 

d)  Fabrieiua,  Codex  pseudepigr.  V.  T.  ed.  3.  Ilainb.  1712s.  2  Th.— The  book  of  Enoch  the  Pro, 
phet,  trim-*,  from  an  Ethiopic  MS.  by  Ii.  Laurence.Oxf.  (1821.)  1888.  A.  G.  Hoffman,  das  Bnch  lie- 
noch  in  (Jebera  mil  Commentar.  Jena.  1S33-8.  2  Abth.  [Lond.  Christ.  Observer,  (in  Ltttell'e  Bel  Mag. 
18290  Book  "'  Enoch.  U  Stuart, In Bibl  Eepos.  for  Jan.  1S40.  pp.  86-13G.]-E/.rae  1.  IV.  (I-'abrjc.  Th, 
I  17888.)  Versio  Aethtoplca,  lat  anglieequo  reddita  a  7?.  Laurence,  Oxf.  1820.— A»  8iadfjica<  twv 
5u>)(K<x  n.iTi  lapx&V,  id.  Grabe,  Sptdl.  Th.  I.  p.  145ss.  Coinp.  C.  I.  Xitzsch,  de  tosttun.  XII.  I'atr. 
Vlt.  1810. 4 — Asoenslo  (iea/3aTiK<!j/)  Isaiae  vatis,  opnsc  apud.  Aetbjopaa  compertum,  c-.  vers.  lat. 
anglicanaqne  ed.  R  Laurmct,  Oxon.  1819.  (Header,  vetns  translatlo  lat  v]slonig  Jesalae  ed,  pvaet 
et  in .th  111.  Oott  l-"-'.  I.  romp.  X't'.-srh  tn  d.  Stud.  u.  Krlt.  188a  P,  &  bucko,  Kin!.  /..  Apok.  p.  l-'.Vs. 
(,'/  brer,  '■••  oh.  A,  [Trchr,  vol,  I.  1.  p.  6.">s«. 

e)  Fr.  11'//,/,,  d«  Hystanpa,  (Comm.  Soo.  Repr.  Oott  Th.  I.  p.  Sss.) 

/)  SlbylHnorwn  Oraenlornm  I.  VIII  ed  Barvattut  i;.iii<i-  u«,  Anufc  1689.  4.  On  this,  sec  also  1. 
XI. -XIV.  InAngeM  ifuji Scrlptoram vett nova oolleotio.  Rom,  1828. 4 Th,  III.  p,  A  /:/,, <•.  ii.  Entet 
r  Zosammena  <l.  81b.  Orak.  (TheoL  Zeltaohr.  Brl.  1819.  P.  1.  2.)  [David  Blond.ll,  Treatise  of  the 
81b>  lis.  Lond.  1661  f.] 
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§  90.     Suuordinationists  and  Monarcliini>x. 

I  All  accounts  of  the  Monarchia.iS  are  derived  from  the  party  hostile  to  and  finally  victorious 
ovei  them,  as  e.  (/.  Tertullian,  who  hated  them  as  opponents  of  Montanism  :  EpipAan/ius  and  TVieo- 
doret,  who  regarded  them  -with  the  prejudices  of  the  Athanasian  party;  and  Eusebius,  the  most  im- 
partial, but  not  unaffected  by  the  spirit  and  views  of  the  age. 

II.  Martini,  Prngm.  Gesch.  d.  dogma  v.  d.  Gotth.  Ch.  In  d.  ersten  4  .Tahrh.  Eost  1800.  vol.  I. 
Sahlt  termacAer,  D.  d.  Gegens.  zw.  d.  Sabell.  n.  Athan.  Vorst  v.  d.  Trinitat  (Theol.  Zeitschr.  Brl.  1S22. 
P.  8.  p.  295>s.)  TIeinichen,  de  Alogis,  Theodotianis,  Artemonitis.  Lps.  1829.  L.  Lunge,  Gesch.  u. 
Lehrbegr.  d.  Unltarier  vor  d.  Kic.  Synode.  (Beitr.  z.  KGesch.  vol.  II.)  Lpz.  1881.  Idem,  Abb.  In 
Illgen's  Zeitschr.  1S32.  vol.  II.  Pt.  2.  p.  17ss.)  1883.  vol.  III.  Pt  1.  p.  65ss.  Pt.  2.  p.  17Sss.  Comp. 
Oiesder  in  d.  Stud,  u.  Krit  1S33.  P.  4.  p.  121.1s.  Buur,  d.  chr.  Lehre  v.  d.  Dreieinigkeit  u.  Mensch- 
werd.  in  gesch.  Entw.  Tub.  1841.  Th.  I.  p.  132ss.  G.  A.  Meier,  d.  Lehre  v.  d.  Trin.  in  hist  Entw. 
Ilamb.  u.  G.  1S44.  vol.  1.  p.  74ss. 

The  whole  effort  made  hy  the  Church  of  this  period  to  rise  ahove  the 
religion  of  mere  feeling  to  the  possession  of  clear  ideas,  was  now  concen- 
trated in  the  inquiry,  Who  was  Christ?  The  answer  of  the  Jews,  declaring 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  reminded  the  Greeks  of  the  sons  of  deities  in 
their  mythology,  (a)  As,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  was 
considered  indispensable,  and  as  Christians  could  not  feel  that  the  essential 
glory  of  Christ  was  adequately  expressed,  when  it  was  said  in  Jewish  phrase, 
that  he  was  anointed  and  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  attention  of  all  was 
turned  to  the  philosophic  theory  of  the  Logos,  regarded  as  that  hy  which 
God  contemplated  his  own  nature,  and  revealed  himself  in  the  universe  as 
far  as  it  is  an  image  of  the  divine  life.  Two  parties  sprung  up  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  neither  of  which  hesitated  to  call  Christ,  in  a 
Ilellenistic  sense,  not  only  a  Son  of  God,  hut  God  himself.  One  of  these  be- 
lieved that  the  Logos  had  an  existence  before  our  world,  and  was  an  exact 
image  of  the  Deity,  but  a  subordinate  person.  The  popular  expression  with 
respect  to  the  generation  of  this  Logos,  must  have  been  understood  as  im- 
plying either  with  the  Gnostics,  that  it  was  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
essence,  or  with  the  Alexandrians,  that  it  was  an  eternal  procession  from  it 
by  tin  exercise  of  the  divine  will.  According  to  this  view,  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  regarded  as  an  actual  person,  but  one  so  subordinate  and  so  little  regard- 
ed, that  many  who  looked  upon  the  Son  as  a  person,  held  that  the  Spirit 
was  merely  a  power  of  God,  or  a  mode  of  his  operation.  This  relation  of 
the  divine  economy  has  been  denominated,  since  the  time  of  Tertullian,  the 
Trinity.  The  other  party,  either  from  its  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
unity  (fiovapxla),  held  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  but  born  of  the  virgin  by 
the  power  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  exalted  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
Church,  or  from  a  regard  to  Christ's  dignity,  believed  that  he  was  a  revela- 
tion and  manifestation  of  God  on  earth,  (b)  Those  who  held  to  this  last 
view,  were,  by  their  opponents,  called  Patripassiani.  Justin  informs  us, 
that  even  in  his  day  it  was  not  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity  to 
hold  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  Tertullian  reluctantly  testifies,  that  in 
his  vicinity  this  was  the  common  sentiment,  (c)  The  first  kind  of  Monarch- 
ic) JutrUn.  Apol.  I.  c.  21.    C.  Tryph.  c.  69.    Comp.  Plinii  Ep.  X,  96. 

h)  Athenag.  Legat  c.  10.    In  Justin,  c  Tryph.  c.  128.    The  distinction  between  the  two  klnoi 
»f  Monarchlanlsm  :  Orig.  in  Jo.  torn.  2,  2. 

c)  Jmtin.  c.  Tryph.  c  48.     Terlul.  adv.  Prax.  c  8. 
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anism  has  always,  since  that  time,  been  rejected  as  often  as  it  has  made  its 
appearance,  inasmuch  as  no  one  would  then  presume  to  think  of  Christ  in 
less  exalted  terms  than  those  in  which  the  Gnostic  heretics  represented  him. 
But  even  where  no  such  a  rejection  took  place,  it  naturally  followed  that  no 
one  had  any  great  timidity  in  denying  a  mere  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Monarchians  of  the  second  class  were  regarded  in  many  parts  of  the  Church 
as  orthodox,  and  were  not  generally  very  seriously  opposed,  until  an  assault 
was  made  upon  them  by  persons  at  a  distance,  which  was  repelled  by 
an  appeal  to  apostolical  traditions,  and  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the 
Subordinationists,  whose  views  were  more  conformable  to  those  of  the  com- 
mon people,  gradually  gained  upon  public  sentiment,  and  by  various  means 
at  the  command  of  the  hierarchy,  utterly  destroyed  even  the  second  kind  of 
Monarchianism,  which  had  been  rendered  suspicious  by  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  confounded  with  the  first.  By  ingenious  references  to  reason  and 
revelation,  the  views  of  the  triumphant  party  respecting  the  Logos  were 
made  to  correspond  with  the  phUosophy  of  that  period. 

1)  Epiphanius  speaks  of  a  party  in  Asia  Minor  (about  170)  whom  he  wit- 
tily calls  Alogi,  because  they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  the  gos- 
pel by  John,  together  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  and  the  book  of 
Revelations.  They  were  probably  the  same  persons  as  those  mentioned  by 
Irenaeus  as  having  rejected  the  gospel  by  John,  and  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
phetic gifts  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  Mon- 
tanists,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  they  took  offence  at  the  word  Lo- 
gos merely  as  a  learned  expression,  or  whether  they  were  really  Monarchians, 
as  they  were  regarded  by  Epiphanius.  ('0  2)  Praxeas,  distinguished  as  a 
confessor  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  sent  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Rome  to  induce  the  churches  in  the  latter  city  to  refuse  all  fellowship 
with  the  Montanists,  taught  without  molestation  the  second  kind  of  Mo- 
narchianism, respecting  the  incarnation  of  one  divine  Spirit  in  Christ.  In 
Carthage,  however,  he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  Tertullian.  (e)  But  The- 
odotus,  the  Tanner,  who  came  about  the  same  time  from  Byzantium  to  Rome, 
and  began  to  propagate  the  first  kind  of  Monarchianism,  was  driven  from 
the  Church  by  Victor,  Bishop  of  Rome.  His  party  was  distinguished  for 
secular  learning,  made  use  of  the  Scriptures  as  of  a  merely  human  produc- 
tion, and  was  at  one  time  powerful  enough  to  elevate  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  the  See  of  Rome  itself.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  bishop 
was  attacked  by  persons  sent  by  God,  or  by  episcopal  influence,  and  com- 
pelled to  abdicate.  From  this  party  proceeded  another  Theodotus,  a  money- 
broker,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Melchizcdecians,  who  are  said  to  have 
honored  Melchizedek  as  a  heavenly  Redeemer,  superior  to  the  earthly.  Ar- 
temon  was  also  excluded  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  maintaining  that  the 
established  doctrine  of  the  Church  had  always  been,  that  the  Redeemer  was 
no  more  than  a  man,  and  that  this  bad  never  been  perverted  or  changed  until 


d)  Kpiph.  haer.  51.  64.  8.    Jrm.  III.  11.  oompk  Eiueb.  II.  eoo.  VII.  8fc-  &  ifrrkel,  hist  kit 
AufklSr.  <1.  Strelttgk.  d.  Aloger.  u.  A  Apofc  Krkf.  u.  Li*.  17-'.'. 

e)  Tertnl  adv.  Praxeau. 
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the  time  of  Zephyrinus,  who  then  occupied  the  episcopal  chair  (201-218).  (/) 
3)  Xoetus,  of  Smyrna,  and  probably  a  presbyter  in  Ephesus,  was  excluded 
(about  230)  from  bis  church  as  a  Patripassian.  That  he  should  have  repelled 
this  accusation  in  such  decided  terms,  is  only  to  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  he  held  to  the  second  kind  of  Monarchianism.  (jc)  To  this  also,  Beryl- 
lus,  of  Bostra,  professed  adherence.  lie  denied  that  our  Saviour  had  any 
personal  existence  prior  to  the  incarnation,  or  that  there  was  in  Christ  a  di- 
vine nature  distinct  from  that  of  the  Father.  He,  however,  conceded  that 
the  Godhead  of  the  Father  dwelt  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  Under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Origen,  he  finally  renounced  these  views,  and  embraced  another  sys- 
tem of  faith.  (/<)  Subelliw,  a  presbyter  of  Ptolemais  (250-200),  expressed 
the  same  doctrine  in  terms  still  nearer  those  commonly  used  in  the  Church. 
According  to  him,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  were  only  the  differ- 
ent forms  in  which  the  supreme  Unity,  which  unfolds  itself  in  human  affairs 
as  a  Triad,  reveals  himself  to  men.  In  the  Pentapolis,  his  doctrine  was  re- 
garded as  orthodox,  until  Dionysius,  of  Alexandria,  brought  against  him  the 
prelatical  authority,  and  the  stores  of  learning.  But  when  the  latter,  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  carried  the  doctrine  of  Origen  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  Logos  was  created  by  the  Father,  was  unequal  to  him  in  nature,  and 
began  to  exist  in  time,  Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Eome,  maintained  against  him 
a  doctrine  which  the  Alexandrian  bishop  would  not  have  denied,  that  the 
Son  had  an  eternal  existence  in  the  Father.  (/)  4)  Paul  of  Samosata,  after 
260  Bishop  of  Antioch,  appears  to  have  effected  a  union  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Monarchianism,  although  the  first  was  decidedly  predominant  in  his  system. 
lie  maintained  that  Jesus,  as  a  man,  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  the  divine  Logos  which  then  began  personally  to  exist,  had  a  peculiar 
connection  with  him.  The  Syrian  bishops  were  violently  opposed  to  their 
Metropolitan,  conspired  against  him  at  three  different  Synods,  and  at  An- 
tioch, in  the  year  269,  proclaimed  his  deposition.  Their  enmity  seems  to 
have  been  much  excited  by  his  political  position  and  worldly  honors,  (Z)  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  272,  when  the  imperial  power  co-operated  with 
them,  that  their  act  of  deposition  was  carried  into  effect.  The  fall  of  this 
powerful  bishop  decided  the  fate  of  the  Monarchians,  who  are  henceforth 
mentioned  only  as  isolated  individuals,  and  as  heretics  already  condemned 
(Sabelliani,  Samosateniani.)  In  the  public  acts  of  this  Synod,  the  Sabellian 
form  of  expression,  according  to  which  the  Son  is  of  a  nature  similar  to  that 
of  the  Father  (6[j.oov<nos  to  Trarpi),  Avas  also  condemned.  (I) 

/)  Terittl.  de  praescr.  append,  c.  53.  Euseb.  H.  ecc  V,  28.  Epiph.  haer.  54  55.  Theodorel. 
Haeret.  fabb.  II,  4ss. 

g)  IMppolyt.  eis  ttjj/  a'iptmv  Nor,Tou  Tiros.  (Ed.  Fabric.  Tli.  II.  p.  5ss.)  Epijih.  haer.  57 
Theodoret.  Ill,  3. 

ft)  Euteb.  H.  ecc.  VI,  33.  comp.  20.  ITieron.  catal.  c.  60.  comp.  Orig.  Opp.  Th.  IV.  p.  6-J5.— 
UUmann,  de  Beryllo  Bostreno.  Hamb.  1835.  4.  comp.  Stud.  u.  Krit  1836.  P.  4.  p.  1073ss. 

i)  Eueeb.  II.  ecc.  VII,  6.  Athanas.  Ep.  de  sententia  Dionysii.  (Th.  I.  p.  54Sss.)  QaUaadit  Bib. 
PP.  Th.  III.  p.  495.  vol.  XIV.  App.  p.  118.  Basil.  Ep.  210.  Epiph.  haer.  62.  Theodoret.  II.  9 
[SehleUrmacher,  transl.  by  M.  Stuart,  in  Blbl.  Ropos.  vol.  V.  p.  265-353.  VI.  p.  1-S0.] 

k)  Euaeh.  II.  ecc.  VII,  2T-30.  Epiph.  haer.  65.  A.  Maji  N.  Coll.  Th.  VII.  P.  1.  p.  6=!.  29988.— 
EJtrlich,  <lo  erroribus  Tami  Sam.  Lps.  1745.  4.  J.  B.  Schwab,  de  P.  Sam.  vita  atque  doctr 
Herb,  p.  1839. 

t)  Athanas.  de  synod.  Arlm.  et  Seleuc.  c.  48.  (Th.  I.  p.  917.)    Hilar,  de  synod,  c  Sfi 
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FROM    CONSTANTINE    TO    CHARLES    THE    GREAT. 

§  91.     General  Vi<  w. 

Heathenism  was  now  destroyed  and  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  State.  The  effort  to  attain  a  more  perfect  intellectual  apprehension  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  produced  a  great  agitation  both  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  empire.  The  Church  and  the  State  exerted  a  reciprocal 
and  mutually  pervading  influence  upon  each  other,  and  by  blending  together 
the  political  and  dogmatic  interest,  an  unfavorable  result  was  produced  in 
both.  The  rights  of  the  congregations  were  still  enforced  in  almost  all  in- 
stances by  popular  insurrections  and  intrigues  at  court.  The  unity  of  the 
Church  was  carried  out  by  sacrificing  the  independence  of  its  several  parts, 
and  the  whole  became  subject  to  the  two  great  bishops  residing  at  old  and 
new  Rome.  The  power  of  the  monks  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  clergy. 
Grecian  and  Christian  usages  and  morals  were  blended  together,  and  mu- 
tually corrupted  one  another.  From  the  midst  of  these  doctrinal  conflicts, 
and  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  Desert,  a  class  of  characters  was  produced,  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  allowed  the  spirit  of  the  times  to  attain,  on  a  grand 
Bcale,  the  end  for  which  it  indefinitely  longed.  At  the  close  of  this  struggle, 
the  State  was  distracted  by  another  relating  to  images.  Christianity  gave  a 
final  glory,  an  internal  life  and  a  consolation  in  misfortune  to  the  Roman 
empire,  but  could  not  prevent  its  overthrow.  A  new  and  simple  faith  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  Christianity  by  means  of  the  sword,  and  closed  against 
it  its  own  native  East.  Greece  alone  continued  Roman,  and  gradually  sunk 
with  its  Church  into  a  long  apparent  death.  The  German  nations  broke 
into  the  Western  Empire,  but  soon  bowed  themselves  before  the  cross,  and 
gave  to  the  Church  a  new  life.  The  period  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions 
of  nearly  equal  length  :  the  Church  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  whioh  the  ad- 
jacent oriental  countries  belong,  and  the  Church  among  the  Germanic  na- 
tions, to  which  the  Roman  bishopric,  from  the  time  of  Stephen  II.,  was 
transferred. 


DIVISION  I.— THE  IMPERIAL  CHDBCH. 
§  92.     Original  Authorities, 

1)  JZuseb.  (§  14.)  Eis  rbv  fiiov  Kuvaramlvuv.  1.  IV.    Vita  Constant,  ct  Panppyrlcns,  ed.  II  in- 

Lpe.  1880.    llistoriae  eoo.  Eusebli.  I.  IX  Rnflno  Interprets  ac  II.  i|i-ius  Rujtni,  ed.  CfnooU 

aH.  Rom.  1741s.  2  Th.  4    Hiatorla  <■<■<■.  Borlptoi  .  ■■.  notta  Valet&i  ed.  O.  Reading,  Canubr. 

1720.8  Tb.  f.     MeephoriM   CbttitHtU,   »kkAt)0-.  icrTopia,   ed.  Fronton  le  Due,  Tut.  1030.  2  Tb.  I 
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i)  Sulpicii  8t  veri,  Hist,  sacra,  ed.  ITofmeisUr  Tig.  1705.  (Opp.  ed.  Ilieron.  a  Prato,  Veton.  1711s 
2  Tli.  f.  Uacrx^10''  8-  Chronlcon  pascbale,  ed.  Car.  du  Fresne  Dom.  du  Cange.  Par.  168S.  f.  Lud. 
Dindorf,  Bonn.  1S32.  2  Th.  Theophanes  Confesxor,  Xpovoypa<pla,  c.  notis  Goari  et  CombeffiiU 
Pur.  J665.  Y<.n.  1729.  f.  8)  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Rerum  gest.  1.  XXXI.  ed.  EmeHti.  Lps.  177'?. 
1835.  Zosimus,  Icnopia  via,  ed.  Iieitemeier.  Lps.  17S4.  Im.  Bekker,  Bonn.  1837.  [The  Greek 
Eeclcs.  Histories  by  Euseb.  Theod.  Socrat.  Sozoin.  and  Evagrius,  bave  been  newly  translated  and  pub- 
lished, with  lives  of  the  authors,  In  6  vols.  Svo.  Lond.  1842-6.] 

Most  of  the  public  original  documents  are  contained  in  the  acts  of  coun- 
cils and  the  imperial  codes.  Eusebius  was  influenced  in  the  history  of  his 
own  times  at  least  by  gratitude.  (")  His  Ecclesiastical  History  was  freely 
translated,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  the  translator  by  Rufinus  (395).  (b) 
Among  the  Greeks  it  was  continued  by  the  advocate,  Socrates  Scholasticus 
(306-439),  and  Hermias  Sozomenus  (323-423).  The  former  was  a  candid  and 
plain  writer;  the  latter  was  full  of  monastic  notions,  and  wrote  in  a  florid 
style.  Both  were  completed  by  Theodoretvs,  bishop  of  Cyrus,  with  a  great 
abundance  of  theological  learning  (325-427).  (c)  All  of  these  were  com- 
posed in  the  spirit  of  the  ascendant  party  in  the  Church.  The  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Philostorgius  (300-425),  is  a  panegyric  upon  the  vanquished  par- 
ty, and  is  preserved  only  in  the  extracts  made  by  Photius.  Evagrius,  a  dis- 
tinguished advocate  of  Antioch,  continued  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(431-594)  with  special  attention  to  political  circumstances,  and  an  extreme 
passion  for  orthodoxy.  Extracts  from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and  Theodoret, 
are  preserved  in  a  manuscript  work  of  Theodorus  Lector,  and  fragments  of 
his  continuation  of  Socrates  (until  518)  have  been  preserved  by  Nicephorus. 
The  history  of  Nicephorus  Callistius  (which  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-three 
books,  and  reached  to  the  year  911,  but  now  consists  of  only  eighteen  books, 
extending  to  the  year  610),  was  compiled  in  the  fourteenth  century  from 
older  historical  writings  and  original  documents  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
It  was  written  in  an  elegant  style,  and  its  sentiments  are  honestly  expressed, 
but  it  is  characterized  by  servility  and  superstition.  Sidpicius  Severvs,  at 
first  a  lawyer,  and  afterwards  a  presbyter  in  Gaul,  wrote  a  concise  summary 
of  universal  history  (until  400)  with  a  strong  ecclesiastical  spirit,  but  it  is 
important  only  for  what  relates  to  his  own  times,  and  to  events  occurring  in 
his  own  vicinity.  The  Easter- Chronicle  (written  until  354,  under  Constan- 
tius,  but  with  later  additions  until  G28,  under  Ileraclius)  is  principally  a  cal- 
culation of  the  passovers  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  it  is  enlivened 
by  a  chronicle  in  which  many  singular  documents  and  accounts  are  communi- 
cated in  a  simple  style,  and  in  an  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Theophanes  Confessor 
wrote  a  continuation  of  an  older  chronicle  down  to  his  own  time  (285-813), 
and  with  much  learning  made  use  of  original  documents  which  would  other 
wise  have  been  lost.  His  work  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  a  monk  and  of 
a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for  image  worship.  Among  the  last  of  the  heathen  his- 
torians, Ammianus  MaralUnus,  in  those  portions  of  his  history  of  the  em- 
pire which  are  extant  (libb.  14-31.  353-378),  has  recorded  the  ecclesiastical 
events  of  that  period  with  the  impartiality  and  sound  common  sense  of  a  sol 

a)  Socrat  H.  ecc.  I,  1. 

l>)  K.  J.  Kimmel,  de  Ruf.,  Eus.  interpreto  T.  II.  r,,>r.  188R 

c)  F.  A.  ITohhautsen,  de  fontibus,  quibus  Socr.  9oz.  et  The.id.  usi  sunt  Goett.  1825  4 
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dier,  and  Zoshnus,  a  court  officer  under  Theodosius  II.,  Las  described  (in  de- 
vail  284-410)  with  minute  art  the  dark  shades  in  the  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors. 


CHAP.  I.— VICTORY  AND  DEFEAT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

J.  G.  Hoffmann,  niina  superstitionis  paganae.  Yit.  173S.  4.  8.  71  Rudiger,  de  statu  paganornin 
•ub.  Imp.  cbrist  post  Const  Vrat  1825.  Beugnot.  (before  §  46.) 

§  93.     Constantine  and  his  Sons. 

I.  "Whatever  relates  to  them  in  Euseb.  and  Zosimus. — II.  Martini,  d.  Einfu:  r.  d.  chr.  Eel.  ali 
Staatsrel.  durch  Constant  Munch.  1S13.  4.  Manso,  Leben  Const.  Bresl.  1817.  Kist,  de  commute- 
tione,  quam  Const  auctore  societas  chr.  subiit.  Traj.  ad  Eh.  ISIS.  4.  {Hug)  Denkscbr.  s.  Ehrenrett 
Const.  (Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Geistlichk.  d.  Erzb.  Freyburg.  1S29.  P.  3.)  Arendt,  u.  Const,  u.  s.  Yerh.  z. 
Christenth.  (Tub.  Quartalschr.  1S34.  P.  3.)  [Euseb.  PampMhu,TAte  of  Const  in  4  books.  Xew 
transl.  Lond.  1S45.  S.] 

As  fast  as  he  could  wisely  do  so,  and  by  all  the  means  which  an  absolute 
monarch  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  favorite  plans,  Constantine  gradually  be- 
stowed upon  the  Church  security,  wealth,  privileges,  and  every  thing  which 
could  make  it  attractive.  By  the  arts  of  state  policy,  the  contest  be- 
tween the  rulers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  division  of  the  empire  had 
been  identified  with  that  between  the  ancient  gods  and  the  crucified  Re- 
deemer. No  sooner  had  this  been  decided  by  the  complete  destruction  of 
Licinius  (323),  than  Constantine  openly  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  whole 
Roman  world  once  more  united  in  one  common  religion.  He,  however,  free- 
ly acknowledged  the  right  of  all  those  who  desired,  to  persevere  in  their  ad- 
herence to  the  obsolete  superstition.  Only  a  few  temples  in  the  East  were 
despoiled,  that  their  ornaments  might  be  used  to  adorn  the  new  Christian 
Rome ;  some  others  were  destroyed  on  account  of  the  immoralities  practised 
in  them,  (a)  and  a  law  against  sacrifices  (h)  was  probably  directed  merely 
against  such  immoralities,  or  was  never  executed.  The  emperor  still  re- 
mained Pontifex  Maximus,  and  some  of  his  enactments  indicate  that  he  hon- 
ored, or  at  least  feared  the  magical  arts  of  the  old  paganism,  (c)  Political 
interests  seemed  imperatively  to  require  that  Christianity  should  be  estab« 
lished  as  the  religion  of  the  State,  that  those  religious  questions  which  were 
then  producing  innumerable  divisions  might  be  decided.  That  Constantine, 
however,  acted  in  these  measures  from  a  sincere  attachment  to  Christianity, 
is  evident  from  what  he  did  before  the  chivalrous  emperor  had  degenerated 
into  the  tyrant,  and  from  his  interest  in  those  ecclesiastical  matters  with 
which  the  mere  policy  of  the  ruler  oould  have  had  no  connection.  The 
same  sign  which  had  originally  given  him  the  victory  (Labarum,  312),  (^7) 
had  also  conducted  him  to  universal  dominion,  and  he  therefore  regarded 
himself  as  the  favorite  of  Heaven,  railed  to  secure  an  equal  dominion  for  the 


a)  Euwh.  Vita  Cons)  II,  55-60. 

V)  According  to  a  reference  »  nlch  <'"nstans  made  ("it  (e)  and  Euteb,  Vita  Const  EX,  45. 

c)  Constit  de  harnsploinae  nan.  a.  821.  L.  l.    (',,</.  Tfuod.  de  pagan.  (XVI,  10.)    Zotim,  II,  29. 

d)  Elite//.  Vita  ('oust.  I,  27-31.     I.nrlmit.  do  n.ortili.   ft    II.     Botom,   1,  8,     Uujin.  I,  9.     C'onip 

yazarii,  Panegyr.  Const,  o.  \A.-Reiniohen,  Excnm  L  ad  Vltam  Const 
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3ross  of  Christ.  And  yet  be  was  not  restrained  from  desecrating  that  verj 
cross  by  hands  deeply  imbrued  in  blood,  in  the  blood  of  his  own  son  (320) 
That  he  remained  among  the  catechumens,  and  never  received  baptism  until 
the  year  in  which  he  died  (337),  is  acconnted  for  by  a  reference  to  a  super- 
stitious opinion  then  prevalent  among  many  Christians.  Not  only  has  the 
Church  from  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Great,  but  even 
heathenism  has  given  him  a  place  among  its  divinities.  "While  acquiring  and 
maintaining  his  authority,  he  won  many  battles,  formed  a  system  of  govern- 
ment which  acted  with  all  the  regularity  of  an  artificial  machine,  built  a 
metropolis  for  the  world  in  a  position  the  most  admirable  of  any  on  earth, 
and  lived  to  experience  and  to  deserve  many  misfortunes.  In  one  respect  he 
was  certainly  great  or  fortunate,  for  when  seated  in  the  highest  position  then 
attainable,  he  seems  to  have  understood  what  the  necessities  of  his  age  re- 
quired. His  sons  followed  out  and  even  extended  the  political  system  and 
favorite  plans  he  had  bequeathed  to  them.  The  temples  were  closed,  and 
those  who  should  venture  to  sacrifice  were  threatened  with  death.  (e)  In 
Rome  alone  an  asylum  for  the  ancestral  gods  was  allowed  to  remain,  as  a 
special  favor  solemnly  conceded  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  (/) 

§  9-t.     Julianus  Apostata. 

I.  Juliani  Opp.  (Misopogon,  Caesares,  Orationes,  Epp.)  et  Cyrilli  Alea:  c.  Julian.  1.  X.  ed.  Span- 
hem.  Lps.  1696.  2  Th.  f.  Jul.  Epp.  Accedunt  fragm.  breviora,  ed.  Heyler,  Mog.  1828.  The  serie?  of 
Christian  lampoons  begins  with  Qregorii  Nws.  in  Julian,  apost  invectivae  duae.  The  pagan  pane- 
gyrics with  Libanius,  especially  with  his  Oratio  parentalis.    A  true  and  fair  account  in  Ammian. 

ilarc.  XXI.-XXV,  3. 

II.  II.  P.  O.  Benke,  de  Theol.  Jul.  Helmsr.  1T7T.  4.  (Opp.  1S02.  p.  353ss.)  A.  Neander,  Jul.  u.  s. 
Zeitalter.  Lps.  1812.  (ScMossers  Rcc.  in  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  Jan.  1S13.  p.  121ss.)  Idem.  [H.  of  the  Chr. 
Rel.  and  Church,  vol.  II.  pp.  36-67.]  C.  H.  van  Ilerwerden,  de  Jul.  reL  chr.  hoste  eodemque  Yin- 
dice.  Lugd.  1827.  G.  F.  Wiggers,  Jul.  d.  Abtr.  (Illgen's  Zeit^chr.  1S37.  vol.  VII.  p.  1.)  //  ik'hulze, 
de  phll.  et  niorib.  Jul.  Strals  1S39.  4.  V.  S.  Tevffel,  de  Jul.  Imp.  christianismi  contemtore  et  osore. 
Tub.  1S44.  [A  short  account  of  the  Life  of  Jul  the  Ap.  Lond.  1C82.  12.  Life  of  Jul.  Lond.  1682.  8. 
Two  Orations  of  J.  transl.  Lond.  1793.  S.] 

Julian  had  been  educated  for  the  Christian  priesthood,  but  lie  had  learned 
to  regard  Christianity  as  a  tissue  of  subtle  formulas,  and  as  a  religion  of  sla- 
very. The  victory  it  had  acquired  over  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  he  as- 
cribed to  the  violent  measures  of  him  who  had  been  the  murderer  of  his 
father's  family.  By  an  acquaintance  with  the  poets  of  antiquity  and  the 
philosophers  of  heathenism,  which  he  had  acquired  in  secret,  he  found  what 
seemed  to  him  a  higher  life.  Having  attained  the  throne  by  a  bold  use  of 
favorable  circumstances  (361),  he  looked  upon  himself  as  destined  by  the 
gods  to  bring  back  the  delightful  times  of  antiquity.  His  religious  views 
were  of  the  New-Platonic  school,  and  in  his  restoration  of  paganism,  he  in- 
tended to  ingraft  upon  it  all  the  excellencies  of  Christianity.  Christians 
were  removed  from  civil  offices,  condemned  to  rebuild  the  temples  which  had 
been  destroyed,  and  excluded  from  all  professorsnips  in  which  the  national 

e)  Constantis  Lex  Bdv.  BacriC  a.  341.  L  2.  Cod.  Tluod.  de  pagan.  (XVI,  10.)  ContUmtli  Rescr 
*d  Taurum.  a.  353.  ibid.  L.  4. 

/)  L.  ••(   (  W.  Tluod.  de  pagaz.  (XVI,  10.) 
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iterature  was  taught,  (a)  Even  the  claims  of  justice  were  conceded  in  such 
a  way  as  to  favor  his  hostile  design ;  all  sects  were  tolerated,  all  hanished 
bishops  were  recalled,  and  the  Jews  were  invited  to  rebuild  their  sanctuary 
Those  who  had  remained  heathen  now  began  to  lift  up  their  heads,  and  the 
ever  venal  multitude  returned  to  their  deserted  temples.  These  very  efforts, 
however,  merely  showed  how  well  Constantino  had  understood  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  ridicule  and  hatred  of  the  Christians  Julian  met  with  the 
weapons  of  a  philosopher  rather  than  with  those  of  a  universal  ruler.  In 
his  controversies  with  the  Galileans,  he  endeavored  especially  to  show  that 
they  were  condemned  by  their  own  sacred  books  when  they  deified  a  de- 
ceased Jew,  complied  with  the  new  custom  of  honoring  other  deceased  per- 
sons, and  renounced  Judaism.  (J>)  The  virtues  he  exhibited  in  his  official  duties 
procured  peace  and  esteem  even  from  those  who  personally  disliked  him,  and 
those  differences  which  existed  between  him  and  his  people  did  not  make 
him  a  tyrant.  The  more  beautiful  traits  of  the  Greek  national  spirit  could 
not  be  developed  in  him,  but  he  was  nevertheless  a  hero  and  a  philosopher 
on  the  throne,  and  a  pious  and  virtuous  man  in  private  life.  Even  his  de- 
clamatory vanity  was  connected  with  his  high  regard  for  the  free  judgment 
of  his  people.  After  a  busy  reign  of  twenty  months  as  sole  emperor,  and 
after  a  restless  but  fruitless  life,  he  fell  while  yet  a  youth  in  a  battle  with  the 
Persians  (363).  Though  he  passed  away  like  a  flying  cloud,  he  was,  with  the 
exception  of  Athanasius,  the  greatest  man  of  his  century. 

§  95.     Fall  of  Paganism. 

After  Julian,  the  empire  was  governed  by  Christian  emperors,  but  hea- 
thenism continued  undisturbed  in  its  civil  relations  until  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius  I.  This  monarch  having  conquered  the  Goths  and  suppressed  the 
heretics,  felt  bound  also  to  persecute  the  pagans  (381).  It  was  at  this  time 
also  that  Gratianus  had  the  altar  of  Victory  removed  from  the  hall  of  the 
Roman  senate.  It  was  in  vain  that  Symmachus,  in  the  name  of  the  senators, 
implored  that  an  altar  with  which  the  early  and  happy  recollections  of  so 
many  venerable  fathers  were  connected,  and  already  so  dear  even  to  the  ten- 
derest  youth,  might  be  spared.  In  vain  did  he  plead  in  the  name  of  the 
eternal  city  itself,  that  in  the  present  uncertain  condition  of  things,  the  usages 
of  their  ancestors  might  be  respected,  and  a  religion  under  which  they  had 
conquered  the  world  might  not  be  exterminated,  (o)  In  the  exercise  of  his 
power  as  sole  ruler  (392),  Theodosius  proclaimed  every  form  of  idolatry  a 
crime,  and  every  attempt  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  future  by  animal  sacri- 
fices, high  treason,  (b)  Those  enthusiastic  teachers  who  relied  wholly  upon 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  gospel  to  overcome  all  its  opponents,  were  out- 
numbered by  the  zealots  who  urged  the  emperor,  as  a  matter  of  oonsoience, 


o)  Jul Ep.  42.  Atnmian,  Mare,  XXII,  10,  OrotO,  HlsiYII,  80.  The  misunderstanding  In 
Botom.  V,  is.    Boerat  III,  12.    Theodoret.  lli-t.  eoo.  Ill,  S. 

6) Marquis ePArotru,  DeTenae da paganlane  par  l'Emp.  Jullfln.  Ber,  lTi'i  ed.&  1769, 

,i    fymmachi  !.  X.  Ep.  61.  (Ed  Pa  I   NVm.  1628.) 

b)  L.  12.  Cud  Theod.  de  pagan.  (XVI,  10.)— Sti^fkm^  da  TheodoaU  M.  in  rem  cbr,  nierltta 
Lugd.  1S28. 
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to  destroy  paganism  by  fire  and  sword.  The  populace  were  excited  by  vio- 
lent monks  to  rise  against  the  temples.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Libaniw 
eloquently  interceded  for  those  edifices  which  he  had  just  assisted  Julian  to 
embellish.  (<•)  A  few  of  the  more  beautiful  ancient  temples  were  saved,  to  bo 
converted  into  churches.  When  the  mysterious  Serapion  at  Alexandria  was 
destroyed,  and  the  statue  of  the  god  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  Egyptians 
expected,  according  to  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  the  world  would  sink  back 
into  its  original  chaos,  (d)  Philosophy  sought  consolation  in  magical  arts, 
and  hopes  were  entertained  that  tho  power  of  Christianity  was  destined  to 
extinction  during  the  year  399.  (e)  The  heathen  oracles  withheld  their  re- 
sponses, and  the  Sibylline  books  were  consumed  in  the  flames.  Before  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  idolatry  was  completely  exterminated  in  every 
part  of  the  Eastern  empire.  In  the  "West,  where  the  continual  incursions 
of  the  barbarians  rendered  the  emperor's  authority  less  effective,  it  was  found 
impossible  wholly  to  put  down  the  worship  of  the  gods,  to  whose  vengeance 
the  devastation  of  the  empire  was  ascribed.  Hence,  after  Rome  had  been 
plundered  by  the  barbarians,  Augustine  (420)  and  Orosius  (417)  found  it  ne- 
cessary, by  labored  apologies,  to  prove  that  Christianity  was  not  responsible 
for  the  calamities  of  the  times,  the  former  taking  the  ground  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  was  only  a  development  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  con- 
ditioned by  the  opposition  of  men.  (/)  The  great  multitude  indeed  followed 
where  fortune  and  power  led  the  way,  but  Augustine  found  by  experience, 
as  Libanius  had  intimated,  that  it  was  easier  to  exclude  the  gods  from  the 
temples,  than  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  Jesus  was  not  often 
sought  for  from  disinterested  motives,  (g)  Heathenism  maintained  its  ground 
only  here  and  there  in  some  remote  districts  (paganismus,  368),  where  it  was 
protected  by  the  rustic  simplicity  and  honesty  of  its  votaries,  in  particular 
individuals  or  families  of  an  exalted  character,  and  in  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy. A  few  philosophers  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  frantic  zeal  of  the  Christian 
populace.  The  learned  and  amiable  Uypatia,  who  presided  over  the  New- 
Platonic  school  of  Alexandria,  was  horribly  murdered  in  a  church,  not  with- 
out guilt  on  the  part  of  Cyril  the  bishop,  (h)  Heathenism,  however,  from 
its  very  nature,  could  never  attain  ascendency  by  its  martyrdoms.  Jus- 
tinian I.  destroyed  its  last  intellectual  hold,  by  abolishing  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, and  he  annihilated  even  those  secret  vestiges  of  it  in  Rome  which 
had  become  concealed  under  an  indifference  to  all  external  forms  of  wor- 
ship. ( i)     Photius  alone  preferred  a  voluntary  baptism  of  blood  in  defence 


c)  Orat.  ad  Theories,  vxep  rwv  Upuov.  Opp.  ed.  Iieiske.  Th.  II.  More  complete:  Novus  S.  Pa- 
tru:n  Graec.  Saec.  IV.  delectus,  rec  L.  de  Sinner.  Par.  1842. 

d)  Rufini,  II.  ecc.  II,  22-30.    Socrat.  V,  16. 

e)  Sozom.  VI,  85.    Avgustin,  de  Civ.  Dei.  XVIII,  53. 

/)  August,  de  Olvltate  Dei  L  XXII.  c.  comment  Jo.  L.  Tin's  et  Coquaei,  Hamb.  1662.  2  Th. 
J.  van  Goen*,  de  Aug.  A pologeta  sec.  II.  de  Civ.  Dei.  Amst  1838.  Pauli  Orosii  adv.  PaganoB  hi* 
toriar.  L.  VII.  (Hormcsda  nuindi,  Moestitia)  rec.  Sig.  Ilaverkamp,  Lugd.  1738.  4.  Th.  de  Moerner, 
de  Oros.  vita  ejusque  Hist,  libris.  Ber.  1S44. 

g)  JAban,  Opp.  vol  II.  p.  177.  Aug.  Pei-m.  G2.  in  Ev.  Jo.  tr.  25, 10.  h)  Socrnt.  VII,  15.^  Werru 
dor/,  de  Hyp.  philosopha  Dss.  IV.  Vlt  174S.  4.  Munch,  Hypatia.  (Verm.  Schriften.  Ludwlgsb 
1823.  vol.  I.) 

t)  Procojni,  Hist  arcana  c.  11.   Thenph^in.  Chronogr.  ad  ann.  522.    Comp.  Agathiae  Hist  II,  30. 
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of  freedom,  to  a  constrained  baptism  in  behalf  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
Jfainottes,  in  their  mountain  homes,  defended  at  the  same  time  their  own 
liberties  and  the  ancient  gods  of  Sparta.  So  many  religious  phrases  and  fes- 
tivals connected  with  idolatry  were  preserved  at  Eome,  that  it  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  Church  than 
abolished.  The  last  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  were  found  in  the  seventh 
century,  inhabiting  some  remote  valleys  of  the  Italian  islands. 

§  96.     Jlassalians  and  Hypsistarians. 

I  Epiph,  haer.  80.  Cyrill.  Alex,  de  adoratione  in  spiritu  et  verit  1.  III.  (Par.  Th.  I.  p.  92.) 
Gregor.  Xaz.  Orat.  XVIIL  §  5.  (Opp.  p.  383.)     Gregor.  Kyss.  adv.  Ennom.  1.  II.  (Th.  II.  p.  440.) 

II.  Ullmann,  de  Hypsistariis.  Heidelb.  IS'28.  4.  On  the  other  side:  Boehmer,  de  Hyps.  Praefa- 
tus  est  Xeander.  Berol.  IS'24.  together  with  various  replies. 

Many  persons  had  no  confidence  in  the  ancient  gods,  who  nevertheless 
had  no  faith  in  Christ.  These  were  indifferent  about  what  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  great  struggle  for  religion,  or  without  professing  adherence  to  any 
particular  Deity,  they  contented  themselves  with  the  most  general  forms  of 
piety.  The  more  sincere  portion  of  this  class  longed  for  some  religious  fel- 
lowship, and  therefore  associated  themselves  together.  Accordingly,  the 
Massalians  of  Syria  and  Palestine  (Euchites,  Euphemites,  3foo-€,3e7r.  and  in 
Africa  Coelicolae),  conceded,  indeed,  that  there  might  be  many  gods,  but 
actually  worshipped,  in  their  splendidly  illuminated  oratories,  at  morning 
and  evening  twilight,  only  One  universal  Euler.  The  Hypsistarians  (v^iVtw 
2f&5  irpoa-KwovvTis)  of  Cappadocia  can  be  reckoned  in  the  same  class  with 
them,  only  on  the  ground  that  both  were  worshippers  of  but  one  God,  for 
their  peculiar  sentiments  respecting  the  eating  of  meats  and  the  Sabbath  in- 
dicate that  they  must  have  been  a  kind  of  proselytes  of  the  gate.  That  they 
ever  had  any  connection  with  Parsism,  is  very  doubtful.  The  indifference 
of  the  former  class  and  these  latter  sects  of  the  fourth  century  must  have 
disappeared,  after  a  few  generations,  before  the  internal  and  external  power 
of  Christianity. 

§  97.     Christianity  under  the  Persians. 

Christianity  made  no  very  great  progress  in  Persia,  on  account  of  the 
newly  awakened  national  spirit,  the  volatile  character  of  the  people,  and  the 
superficial  knowledge  then  possessed  by  Christians  of  the  Persian  system  of 
religion.  In  the  fourth  century,  however,  Christian  congregations  existed 
in  every  part  of  that  country  under  the  Metropolitan  of  Selcueia.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  hatred  felt  against  them  by  tile  priestly  caste,  who  were 
bound  together  by  the  closest  bonds,  and  some  suspicions  of  a  political  na 
tore  awakened  against  them,  they  became  victims  of  a  persecution,  after  343, 
which  raged  almost  without  interruption  for  a  whole  century,  and  nearly  an- 
nihilated the  Church,  (a)  No  parties  bearing  the  name  of  Christian  could 
find  an  asylum  there,  except  tho-e  which  had  been  expelled  from  the  Roman 
empire.  Ohosroes  If.  conquered  Jerusalem  (614)  and  put  to  death  all  Chris- 
tians whom  he  found  in  Palestine.    Heraclius  restored  the  holy  city  to  free* 

a)  Eu>.eh.  Vila  Const  IV.  B  1  '•.  Som  m.  II.  !l-ll.  SOW.  VII.  18-81  Theodortt.  V,  89.  Acta 
Mamr.  orient,  it  Oceld.  nl  X  /:.  Autmanu*  Rom.  1748,  f.  P.  L 
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dora,  and  triumphantly  reinstated  the  cross  in  its  former  glory  (G21-G20) 
Armenia  fell  at  last  beneath  the  power  of  the  Persians  (429),  hut  its  Chris- 
tianity was  more  heroically  defended  than  its  freedom,  (b) 

§  98.     Abyssinia  and  the  Diaspora. 

The  preservation  of  two  young  men  belonging  to  the  murdered  crew  of  a 
Grecian  vessel,  was  the  occasion  of  the  conversion  of  the  Abyssinians.  One 
of  these,  named  Frwnentius,  obtained  influence  at  court,  received  episcopal 
ordination  from  the  hands  of  Athanasius  (327),  and  lived  to  see  the  whole 
nation  professing  the  Christian  faith,  (a)  Cosmas,  the  Indian  traveller,  found 
(before  535)  Christian  congregations  at  three  different  points  along  the  coast 
oi  the  East  Indies.  Thomas  was  honored  by  them  as  their  apostle,  but  they 
must  have  been  originally  composed  of  mercantile  colonies  from  Persia,  (b) 
The  existence  of  a  church  at  Chumdan,  in  China  (after  630),  with  all  that  is 
related  of  it,  is  proved  only  by  a  record  discovered  by  the  Jesuit-;,  (r)  Ara- 
bia was  furnished  with  an  apostle  with  many  rich  gifts  by  the  Emperor  Con* 
stantius.  But  wherever  Christianity  became  prevalent  in  that  country,  it 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Jews.  "Whole  nomadic  tribes  received  baptism 
at  once  from  the  hermits,  of  the  desert,  but  probably  without  much  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  Christianity,  or  further  practice  of  its  precepts. 

§  99.     Mohammed. 

I.  The  Koran  :  arab.  et  lat  ed.  Maraccins.  Patav.  1G98.  f.  Petersb.  1787.  4.  Flugel.  Lps.  (1834.) 
1S41.  4.  Abuljeda,  (14th  cent.)  Hist,  anteislamica,  arab.  et  lat.  ed.  Fleischer,  Lps.  1831.  De  vita 
Muhamedis,  arab.  et  lat  ed.  Gagnier,  Oxon.  1723.  f.  (The  1st  Part  of  Abulfeda's  Ann.  Moslemici, 
arab.  et  lat  ed.  Ileixke,  Ilavn.  17S9ss.  5  Th.  4)  Comp.  J.  v.  Hammer  in  the  Wiener  Jabrb.  1S35. 
vol.  69.  January.  See.  [The  Koran;  transl.  from  the  Arab,  into  Engl,  by  G.  Sale.  Loud  1829.  1844. 
2  vols.  8.  Selections  from  the  K.  with  an  interwoven  comm.  transl.  from  the  Arab,  with  notes,  etc. 
by  E.  W.  Lane.  Lond.  1S44.  8] 

II.  J.  Gagnier,  la  vie  de  Mah.  Amst.  1732.  2  Th.  G.  Bush,  Life  of  Moh.  New  York.  1S32.  12. 
[  W.  Irving,  Moh.  and  his  Successors.  New  York.  1S52.  2  vols.  8.  &  OcMey,  Hist  of  the  Saracens, 
comprising  the  lives  of  M.  and  his  successors,  &c.  4  ed.  Lond.  1847.  8.  A.  Sprenger,  Life  of  Moh. 
Allahabad.  V2.]—Garcin  de  Tossy,  Doctrine  et  devoirs  de  la  rel.  musulmane.  Par.  1S26.  C/i.  For- 
ster,  Mahometanisme  unveiled.  Lond.  1829.  2  vols.  8.  Dettinger,  z.  Theol.  des  Korans.  (Tub.  Zeit- 
schr.  1S31.  P.  2.)  J.  v.  Hammer- Purgstall,  Moh.  d.  Prophet  Lps.  1 S37.  Comp.  Umbreit,  in  <L 
Stud.  u.  Krit  1S41.  P.  1.  G.  Weil,  Moh.  de  Proph.  Stuttg.  1843.  [  W.  II.  Neale,  The  Moham.  Sys- 
tem of  Theology.  Lond.  1823.  S.]—Tychsen,  quatenus  M.  aliarum  rell.  sectatores  toleraverit? 
(Cmmtt.  Soc.  Goett  Class.  Hist  Th.  XV.  p.  152ss.)  JHohler,  Verb,  in  welchem  nach  d.  Koran  J.  C. 
zu  M.  steht  (Ti'ib.  Quartalschr.  1S30.  P.  1.)  A.  Geiger,  was  hat  M.  aus  dem  Judeuth.  anfgenommen  ? 
Bonn.  1S33.  C  F.  Gerock,  Christologie  d.  Koran.  Hauib.  1S39.  [//  PrideauM,  Nature  of  Imposture 
in  the  Life  of  M.  Lond.  8vo.  //.  Marti/n,  Controv.  Tracts  on  Chr.  and  Mahomnudanism.  ed.  <& 
Lee.  Lond.  1S24.  8.  J.  B.  White,  Comparison  of  Moham.  and  Chr.  Bampton  Lectt  Lond.  S.  W.  T. 
Thompson,  Pract  Phil,  of  the  Mohammedans,  transl.  from  the  Per.  of  Jany  Mah.  Asuad.  Lond 
1S39.  8.    Art  in  Kitto"s  Journal  of  BibL  Lit  vol.  L] 

The  Arabians  were  a  free,  warlike,  and  imaginative  people,  subsisting 

b)  Elisaeus,  History  of  Vartan,  transl.  by  Neumann.  Lond.  1330.  4  p.  12ss.  Saint  Martin. 
(§  63.  note  d.)  Th.  I.  p.  306ss.  Th.  II.  p.  472ss. 

a)  liufn.  I,  9—  Jobi  Ludolji  Hist  Aethiopica.  Frcf.  16S1.  f.  Ill,  2.  and  Cmtr.  ad  II.  Aeth.  ib, 
1691.  f.  p.  5S3ss. 

b)  Cos7nas,  ToTroypa<pla  xp'CTiai/iid).  (Montfaucon,  Colleetio  nova  PP.  graec.  Par.  1706.  f.  Th. 
II.)  L.  III.  p.  17-.  1.  XI.  p.  336.  comp.  I'hilostorg.  Ill,  14. 

c)  Kircheri  China  illustrata.  Bom.  1C67.  f.  p.  48ss. 
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upon  their  flocks,  and  with  only  a  few  commercial  towns.  TTith  no  literary 
cultivation,  they  took  great  delight  in  a  poetic  language.  From  the  most 
ancient  times,  the  Caaha  at  Mecca,  originally  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  God,  had  been  the  national  sanctuary,  hut  more  recently  each  tribe  had 
possessed  a  deity  for  itself.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Parsism,  had  severally 
found  entrance  into  Arabia,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be  com- 
bined or  exchanged  the  one  for  the  other.  Mohammed,  (b.  571)  belonged  to 
the  race  of  Ishmael,  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and  the  family  of  Ilashem, 
whose  business  it  was  by  inheritance  to  take  charge  of  the  Caaba.  He  was 
originally  a  merchant  and  a  herdsman,  of  a  quiet  temperament,  with  very 
little  indication  of  his  future  character,  though  frequently  lost  in  religious 
reveries.  All  at  once  he  began  (611)  to  proclaim:  "There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  On  this  fundamental  principle  was 
constructed  a  system  of  faith  and  morals,  which  combined  together  the  four 
forms  of  religion  prevalent  among  his  people.  Mohammed  was  acquainted 
with  these  only  as  he  had  found  them  in  his  intercourse  with  men — Judaism 
in  its  Talmudic,  and  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  apocryphal  form.  His  professed 
object  was  to  re-establish  the  religion  of  Abraham,  the  great  ancestor  of  his 
nation  ;  and  as  he  regarded  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  divine  revelations, 
he  in  the  Koran  honored  their  founders  with  legends  of  their  miracles.  His 
opinion  respecting  what  he  called  the  later  corruptions  of  these  systems,  be- 
came gradually  more  intolerant,  and  was  aggravated  with  respect  to  the 
Jews  by  motives  of  personal  hatred.  It  became  still  more  developed,  as  he 
advanced  beyond  the  idea  of  a  national  toward  that  of  a  universal  religion — 
an  Mam,  without  which  there  was  no  salvation.  His  system  of  religious 
ethics  demanded  stated  seasons  and  forms  of  prayer,  fastings  and  ablutions, 
almsgiving,  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  an  earnest  contention  for  the  faith,  and  a 
willingness  to  die  in  its  behalf.  A  confidence  in  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
predestination,  raised  the  courage  of  a  brave  people  by  inducing  them  joy- 
fully to  surrender  themselves  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  He  prohibited 
his  followers  the  use  of  wine,  but  indemnified  them  by  an  unrestrained 
allowance  of  sexual  pleasures.  The  prospect  of  sensual  enjoyments  in  an- 
other world  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  system,  and  adapted  it  solely  to 
man's  sensuous  and  intellectual  nature.  He  then  presented  it  to  his  fellow- 
tnen  with  all  the  peremptoriness  of  a  direct  revelation  from  heaven,  and  in 
all  the  fanciful  richness  of  the  popular  poetry.  Few  in  his  native  city  were 
disposed  to  put  confidence  in  his  messges,  and  he  was  even  obliged  to  escape 
the  swordfl  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  flying  (July  15th,  622,  Hedschra)  to  Me- 
dina. By  bold  predatory  expeditions  from  this  place,  ho  conquered  a  part 
of  Arabia,  and  the  remaining  portion  was  convinced  by  his  BUCCess  that  ho 
was  indeed  an  apostle  of, God,  ilis  persona]  appearance  was  remarkably  pre- 
essing;  he  was  eloquent,  enthusiastic  in  piety,  as  well  as  artful  in  policy, 
BO  bold  in  lib  measures  that  he  even  resorted  tO  a-a-iimtion  to  effect  them, 
yet  ordinarily  just  and  magnanimous  enough  to  be  esteemed  by  an  adoring 
people  as  a  messenger  from  God.  In  his  private  life  he  was  faithful,  sincere, 
and  temperate,  though  addicted  to  w<  men.  WheD  first  called  of  God  to  his 
work,  lie  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;    his  travels  could  have  given  no  great 
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Information,  and  most  of  what  he  knew  he  had  acquired  at  Mecca,  to  which 
pilgrims  resorted  from  the  whole  oriental  world.  He  professed  to  receive  his 
revelations,  as  occasion  called  for  them,  from  the  lips  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
in  inspired  language,  though  in  the  day  of  his  prosperity  they  were  not  with- 
out a  remarkable  adaptation  to  his  desires.  They  were  preserved  sometimes 
in  popular  tradition,  and  sometimes  in  detached  manuscript  fragments,  until 
two  years  after  his  death,  when  they  were  collected  as  holy  scriptures  (Al- 
koran)  by  Abulel-r.  This  prophet,  poet,  priest  and  king  of  Arabia,  died  (G32) 
in  the  midst  of  his  plans  of  conquest,  from  the  effects  of  a  slow  poison  given 
him  to  test  his  prophetic  powers. 

§100.     Victories  of  Islam. 

Oelsrtfir,  des  effets  de  la  rel.  de  Iffoh.  pendant  les  trots  prem.  siecle?.  Par.  1910.  MIt  Zns.  dea 
Yerf.  v.  E.  D.  M.  FrkC  1810.  J.  J.  DoUinger,  Muh.  Eel.  nach  ihrer  Entwickj.  u.  ihrem  Einflnsse. 
Munch.  1833. 

To  his  successors  the  Caliphs,  Mohammed  left  the  assurance  that  God  had 
given  them  the  world  to  be  conquered  for  Islam.  This  system  had  even  then, 
in  its  various  sects,  been  developed  in  some  splendid  forms  of  life.  The  Ro- 
man empire  had  become  debased  by  effeminacy,  and  the  oriental  Church  was 
split  up  into  factions.  But  a  religious  enthusiasm  which  has  seized  the 
sword,  cannot  be  overcome,  at  least  by  ordinary  armies,  and  Christianity  had 
hitherto  been  far  from  cultivating  the  military  virtues.  The  Arabians  suc- 
cessively conquered  Egypt  and  Syria  before  640,  Persia  before  C51,  and  the 
African  provinces  before  707.  "With  extreme  difficulty  Constantinople  with- 
stood the  storm.  The  conditions  on  which  the  patriarch  Sophronius  had  sur- 
rendered Jerusalem  (637),  were  generally  complied  with  by  the  Saracens,  so 
far  as  they  referred  to  the  Christian  population.  Christians  were  tolerated 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  on  the  payment  of  a  poll-tax,  but  many  of 
them  renounced  their  faith,  and  followed  the  fortune  of  their  conquerors. 
Mohammed  defended  Jesus  from  the  attempts  of  Christians  to  deify  him,  and, 
according  to  a  prevalent  tradition,  Christ  is  at  his  second  advent  to  become 
the  last  Caliph.  The  efforts  of  the  Christian  apologists  were  confined  princi- 
pally to  a  defence  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrine  that  God 
could  not  be  the  author  of  evil.  The  only  reply  of  the  Mussulmen  was  with 
their  swords. 


CHAP.  II.— THEOLOGY  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  101.     Conflicts  and  Sources  of  Ecclesiastical  Life. 

As  the  various  parties  became  developed  within  the  Church,  the  latter 
was  necessarily  urged  to  a  more  precise  determination  of  the  essential  arti- 
cles of  its  faith.  The  unity  of  the  Church,  which  had  been  externally  estab- 
lished, operated  unfavorably  to  an  unrestrained  diversity  of  opinions.  No 
sooner  had  the  common  external  enemies  of  the  Church  been  overcome,  than 
its  consciousness  of  essential  unity  became  so  obscured  by  the  rancor  of  indi- 
vidual parties,  that  not  only  elements  foreign  to  Christianity,  but  some  of 
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the  mere  modes  in  which  real  Christianity  was  received,  were  rejected  by  the 
Church.  Indeed  it  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain  which  of  the  parties  in 
this  contest  would  prove  to  be  the  Catholic  Church.  The  passions  of  the 
people  and  of  the  government  were  enlisted  in  the  conflict.  The  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  was  determined  by  mechanical  majori- 
ties and  imperial  decisions.  The  Oriental  Church  endeavored  to  fathom  the 
mystery  of  the  divine,  while  the  "Western  attempted  rather  to  explore  the 
abyss  of  the  human  nature.  The  whole  literature  of  the  Church  was  in- 
volved in  these  theological  disputes,  which  became,  especially  in  the  East, 
central  objects  in  the  history  not  merely  of  the  Church,  but  of  the  empire. 
Tradition  and  the  Scriptures  were  as  usual  regarded  as  the  standard  of  au- 
thority, but  while  individuals  sought  salvation  only  in  the  word  of  God,  the 
living  voice  and  opinion  of  the  Church  became  in  practice  more  and  more  in- 
fluential. Vincentiiu  of  Lirinum  (d.  about  450)  proposed  that  the  tradition 
which  could  plead  in  its  behalf  the  established  usage  of  the  primitive  Church 
and  universal  consent  as  the  conditions  of  its  proper  organic  progress,  in  op- 
position to  all  heretical  innovations  and  ecclesiastical  rigidity,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  warrant  and  the  standard  of  the  true  faith,  («)  Those  por- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings  which  had  been  subjects  of  suspicion  at  an  early 
period,  were  still  opposed  by  many  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (b)  But  the 
unity  of  the  Church  rendered  it  indispensable  that  all  portions  should 
be  agreed  respecting  its  sacred  writings,  and  accordingly  near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  the  disputed  books  were  almost  universally  received.  "We 
have,  however,  no  well  authenticated  law  on  the  subject  of  the  canon,  with 
the  exception  of  a  decree  passed  by  an  African  synod,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  in  other  countries  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  Church. 
Various  translations  were  in  use  among  the  Latin  portions  of  the  Church ; 
one  of  these,  the  Itala,  used  at  Rome,  was,  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  Da- 
masus,  amended  by  Jerome,  and  in  connection  with  a  version  of  the  received 
text  of  the  Old  Testament,  maintained  its  position  and  found  acceptance  in 
spite  of  much  opposition. 

I.  Tn~E  Aeian  Controversy. 

I  1)  Respecting  some  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Ariu* :  Fdbri&i  Ribl.  gr.  Th.  VIII.  p.  309s. 
eip.  Ep.  ad  Euscb.  Nicom.  (in  Epiph.  haer.  69,  6.  Theodore!,  II.  ecc.  I,  5.)  Ep.  ad  Alexandr,  & 
flragm.  from  the  @d\eta  (in  Athan.  d.  Synod.  Arim.  et  Selene.  Opp.  Th.  I.  p.  8-5-.)  Philosloraiut 
(8  9-2.)  Fragments  Arlanor.  about  388.  (Aihj.  Maji  N.  Coll.  Rom.  ls-_>8.  Th.  III.)  2)  Partaking  the 
•  la  partisan  character:  Atltaniisius,  Eusebius,  and  Socrates.  A  partisan  treatise:  Epiph, 
baer.  69.  7 

II.  Walch,  Hi-t.  d.  Eetzereien.  vol  II.  III.  Travata,  st,.ri:i  <-riti.-a  della  vita  dl  Arte.  Van.  1746. 
(Stark)  Ten.  e  Gesob.  d.  Arianlstn.  BrL178&  MbhUr,  Athan.  d.  Grosse  a.  d.  Klrohe  seiner  Zelt 
Mainz.  1-27.  2  rota  /-.  hiiuje.  i„  Qigong  Zeltacbr.  1884a.  vol.  IV.  pt  &  rol  V.  pt  1.—  Wetter,  Resti- 
tutio verae  chronology  remm  ex  oontrov.  Axtanls  Inde  ah  a.  82S  tuque  ad  a.  890  exortarum.  Prof.  1-27. 
—  F.<;.  Baur,  <L  efar.  L.  v.  d.  Dreietnlgk.  a.  Menscbw,  Oottes.  Tab.  1841.  Th.  I.  p.  806a&  O,  A. 
Melfi;  L  v.  d.  Trln.  vol.  I.  p.  I84sa.    J.  A.  Dorner,  Butwlckluo  i   L,  v.  .1.  Person  »'hr.  In  d. 

d)  Commonltorlum  pro  eatli.  fidcl  an'|i|Uit«to  et  unl  vend  fate  adv.  prnfuna*  omnium  haer.   novl 
ut<*.  Denuoed  Wertoa.  Vrat  1839. 

b)  II.  ecc.  Ill,  3.  VI,  25:  &fxo\oyovynv3.,  b.vTi\tyr>nwa,  voia. 
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ersten  4  .Tahrh.  1345.  Part  II.  [J.  IT.  Newman,  The  Arians  of  the  4th  cent.  Lond.  1538.  8.  J.  Whit- 
aker,  Hist  of  Ariam-m  disclosed.  Lond.  1791.  8.  W.  Bjrrimann,  Aa  hist  Account  of  controversk-9 
on  the  Trinity,  iu  S  sermons.  LmmL  1725.] 

§  102.     The  Synod  of  Kicaea.    325.     Cont.  from  §  90. 

I.  Eitftrh.  Vita  Const.  Ill,  Gss.  The  Creed:  Tlieodoret,  L  12.  Soar  at.  I,  8.  Respecting  its  com- 
position :  Eitseb.  Caesar.  Ep.  ad  Caesarienses.  Athanan.  Ep.  de  decretis  syn.  Nic.  &  Ep.  ad  Afros. 
Gelasii  Cyzieeni  (about  47G)  'Svi/Tayij.a  tSiv  koto  ttjv  eVNixaia  ayiav  ffvvodov  TTpaxdevruv. 
(Mansi  Th.  II.  p.  759ss.)    [London,  Manual  of  councils.  Nieaea.  pp.  430-3S.] 

II.  F.  G.  Hiuaencamp,  Hist.  Arianae  controv.  ab  initio  usque  ad  syn.  Nicaenam.  Marb.  1S45. — 
Itiig.  Hist  Cone.  Nic.  Lps.  171'?.  4. — Mimscher,  ii.  d.  Sinn  d.  nic.  Glaubensfonnel.  (TIenkes  N.  Mas. 
vol.  VI  p.  884SS.)  Eisenschmidt,  d.  Unfchlbark.  d.  Cone,  zu  Nicaa.  Neust  1830.  [J.  Kaye,  Atbana- 
sius  &  the  Council  of  Nice.  Lond.  1S53.  8.  W.  A.  Hammond,  Definitions  of  faith  &  canons  of  Disc 
of  the  6  oecumenical  councils,  &  code  of  the  nniver.  Church,  and  apost  canons.  Lond.  1843.  New 
York.  1S44.  12.] 

The  contmcliction  involved  in  the  idea  of  a  God  existing  at  the  same  time 
with  another,  or  of  a  God  subordinate  to  another,  was  yet  to  be  declared  and 
overcome.  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  maintained  that  the  Son  was 
at  some  period  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  divine  will,  that  he  was  the 
first  of  all  creatures,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  he  was  endowed  with 
the  highest  natural  gifts  in  the  highest  state  of  development,  and  that  he  was 
not  trnly  God,  though  he  might  be  so  called.  Arius  had  been  educated  at 
Antioch,  was  eloquent  in  prose  and  verse,  a  skilful  logician,  though  not  biased 
by  any  predominant  intellectual  tendency,  and  a  rigid  ascetic  in  his  habits  of 
life.  Proceeding  from  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
he  attempted  to  find  some  clear  idea  which  should  at  once  be  consistent  with 
Monotheism,  and  opposed  to  Sabellianism.  His  Bishop  Alexander,  produced 
in  opposition  to  his  views  (after  318)  the  other  side  of  Origen's  doctrine,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  begotten  from  the  essence  of 
the  Father,  and  Was  consequently  equal  to  the  Father.  At  a  synod  held  at 
Alexandria  (321),  Arius  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.  But  the  people 
and  many  of  the  oriental  bishops  attached  themselves  to  his  party ;  many 
perhaps,  like  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  not  so  much  because  they  shared  in  his 
sentiments,  as  because  they  looked  upon  them  as  harmless,  and  others,  like 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea,  because  they  regarded  such  subjects  as  lying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  or  of  divine  revelation.  The  emperor  Con 
itantine,  having  made  many  fruitless  efforts  to  induce  the  parties  to  give  up 
what  then  seemed  to  him  a  useless  controversy,  summoned  a  general  assem- 
bly of  bishops  at  Nieaea,  principally  for  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
More  than  250  bishops,  almost  exclusively  from  the  East,  came  together. 
Beth  Arius  and  Alexander  were  in  a  minority,  since  most  of  the  bishops 
dreaded  in  the  former  an  exaggerated  system  of  subordination,  and  in  the 
latter  a  covert  Sabellianism,  or  an  open  Tritheism.  But  Alexander's  friends, 
through  the  influence  of  the  court  bishop,  Uosivs  of  Cordova,  induced  the 
emperor  to  embrace  their  cause,  and  dictated  the  decision  on  matters  of  faith. 
The  only  embarrassment  which  they  experienced  arose  from  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Arians  subscribed  all  their  articles,  until  the  expression  as- 
serting that  the  Son  was  of  the  same  essence  with  the  Father  (tu  narpl  o/xoo'v- 
ctioc)  was  proposed  and  rejected,  and  became  henceforth  the  watchword  of  the 
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new  orthodoxy.  Most  of  the  opposing  hishops,  out  of  reverence  for  the 
imperial  authority,  or  for  the  sake  of  peace,  on  finding  that  it  could  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  harmonize  with  their  views,  gave  in  their  subscription  to  this 
creed.  Arias  was  banished  to  Illyria,  and  was  accompanied  by  only  two 
Egyptian  bishops.  Three  months  afterwards,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  who 
had  promptly  subscribed  not  only  the  creed  but  the  condemnation  of  Arius, 
was  compelled  to  share  his  fate.  The  Emperor  commanded  that  all  the  writ- 
ings of  Arius  should  bo  burned ;  all  who  would  not  surrender  his  works  were 
threatened  with  death,  and  his  followers  were  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  latter  were  sometimes  called 
Porphyrians. 

§  103.     Athanasius  and  Arius. 

A  controversy  thus  decided  by  the  mere  authority  of  an  incompetent  and 
unstable  sovereign  was  sure  speedily  to  be  renewed.  Athanasius  five  months 
afterwards  was  made  Metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  Xicaean  party,  which  even  when  a  deacon  he  had  completely  governed  at 
Nicaea.  By  his  enemies  he  has  been  described  as  a  tyrant ;  by  the  emperors 
he  was  sometimes  persecuted,  sometimes  honored,  and  always  feared ;  and  by 
the  Egyptians  he  was  beloved  as  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  venerated  as  a 
saint.  During  twenty  of  the  forty-six  years  which  he  spent  in  the  episcopal 
office  he  was  a  fugitive  for  his  life,  or  in  banishment.  His  life  was  often  pre- 
served through  the  fidelity  of  his  friends,  who  were  ready  to  die  for  him.  The 
great  object  of  his  life  was  to  contend  for  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ,  and 
in  this  for  all  that  was  essential  to  Christianity,  in  opposition  to  a  new  hea- 
thenism, (a)  The  Arians  regarded  themselves  as  the  special  advocates  of  the 
divine  unity,  and  an  intelligible  form  of  thought.  Constantine  finally  recurred 
to  his  earlier  view  of  the  uselessness  of  this  controversy,  and  was  satisfied 
with  a  creed  drawn  up  by  Arius  in  the  most  general  terms  (328).  At  a  synod 
convened  at  Tyre  (335)  Athanasius  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Gaul.  Arius 
died  on  the  very  day  in  which  he  went  in  solemn  procession  from  the  impe- 
rial palace  to  the  church  of  the  apostles  (336),  according  to  his  enemies  the 
victim  of  a  divine  judgment,  but  according  to  his  friends  poisoned  by  magical 
arts,  (b)  Euselius  of  Kicornedia,  after  338  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  again 
became  the  leader  of  the  party  which  had  been  the  true  majority  at  Nicaea, 
and  taught  that  the  Logos  was  from  eternity  begotten  of  the  substance  of  the 
Fatber,  and  was  similar  in  nature  (pfxoiovaioi)  but  subordinate  to  the  Father. 
This  party,  then  called  the  Ehisebian^  and  at  a  later  period  the  Semiaricm^ 
embraced  those  who  bad  been  known  as  Arians,  and  bad  the  complete  ascend- 
ency  in  the  East,  (c)  but  the  West  had  been  gained  over  by  tbc  personal 
energy  and  presence  of  Athanasius.  An  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  both 
portions  of  the  imperial  Church  at  a  synod  convened  at  Sardica  (3-17),  but  so 

a)  Collections  for  a  biography  of  Atliarmsius  may  be  found  In  the  edit  of  his  works  by  )fon(fu)i- 
ton,  and  in  Tiiiemont,  Tii.  VIM.  WMdtr  (bet  |  108.) 

b)  Socrat.  I,  88.  8o»om,  I,  80s.  Honorable  k  true;  Athana*.  Kp.  ad  Beiap.  (Opp.  Th.  t  p.  670sa.) 
Ad  Eplscc  Aog.  et  Mb.  §  10. 

c)  Sep.  at  the  Synods  of  Antlocli,  311,  and  Ancyni,  3&3.     Ath.tn.   do  Syvodll  §  298S.     Sucrat.  II. 
'.Okh.     Eptph.  biur.  73. 
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nnsuccessful  was  it  that  the  two  parties  came  to  a  complete  rupture  with  each 
other,  and  the  oriental  held  distinct  sessions  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Philip- 
popolis.  Constant i us  was  compelled  to  restore  Athanasius  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria by  a  threat  of  war  from  his  brother,  bnt  as  soon  as  he  became  the 
sole  ruler  of  the  empire  (353)  he  had  the  cathedral  of  Alexandria  taken  by 
storm,  and  endeavored  also  to  eradicate  the  Nicaean  faith  from  the  "Western 
portions  of  the  Church.  The  occidental  churches  were  compelled  to  condemn 
Athanasius  and  accept  of  a  Semiarian  creed  at  synods  held  at  Arelate  (353), 
at  Mecliolanum  (355),  and  at  Ariminum  (359).  After  these  triumphs  a 
schism  in  the  dominant  party  became  developed  subsequently  to  the  second 
synod  of  Sirmium  (357),  in  the  contentions  between  the  Eusebians  and  the 
decided  Arians.  Among  the  leaders  Avhose  names  they  bore,  Acacius,  Bishop 
of  Caesarea  endeavored  at  first  to  conceal  this  schism,  by  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge any  of  the  controverted  articles,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unscriptural,  (d)  but  Aetius  and  Eunomius,  in  accordance  with  the  assertion 
that  the  divine  nature  could  be  as  easily  understood  as  the  human,  carried 
out  the  views  of  Arius  with  greater  acuteness  and  logical  consistency,  and 
denied  that  Christ  possessed  any  divine  nature  (dv6/j.oios,  'Avo/ioioi).  (e)  After 
the  death  of  Constantius  (361)  the  Athanasian  party  attained  once  more  its 
natural  strength  in  the  "West.  In  the  East  Valens  (364-78)  was  so  furious 
against  it  that  he  spared  not  even  the  Semiarians.  The  result  was  that  the 
latter  adopted  views  much  nearer  those  of  the  Athanasian  party  (after  366.) 
The  struggles  of  these  various  parties  were  maintained  quite  as  much  by  the 
weapons  of  court  intrigue  and  insurrection  as  by  proofs  derived  from  the 
Scriptures,  from  tradition,  and  from  logic.  Synods  were  arrayed  against 
synods,  and  force  was  opposed  to  force.  Athanasius,  whose  last  years  had 
been  spent  in  peace  amoDg  his  own  people,  died  about  373,  while  the  conflict 
was  yet  unabated. 

§  104.    Minor  Controversies. 

1.  Marccllus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  and  a  leader  of  the  Nicaean  party,  repre- 
sented the  Logos  as  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  which  became  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God  first  at  the  Incarnation,  and  after  the  day  of  judgment  will  once 
more  become  one  with  the  Deity.  Photinus,  Bishop  of  Sirmium,  regarded  the 
man  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  only  as  far  as  he  was  ordained  to  bring  the  di- 
vine kingdom  to  its  complete  realization,  and  as  he  was  filled  by  the  Spirit 
and  was  a  power  of  God.  The  deposition  of  Marcellus  (336)  was  regarded 
in  the  West  as  a  martyrdom  for  the  Athanasian  cause.  The  doctrine  of  Pho- 
tinus was  condemned  by  the  Eusebians  at  Antioch  (after  345),  and  he  was 
himself  deposed  at  Sirmium  (about  351),  but  even  the  Athanasian  party 
hastened  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  reproach  of  his  opinions  by  a  rejection 
of  them  at  the  Synod  of  Mecliolanum  (347).  (a) 


d)  Philostorg.  IV,  12.    Socrat.  II,  40.     Sozom.  rv,  22. 

e)  Philostorg.  Ill,  15-17.    Epiph.  haer.  76.— Philostorg.  VI,  1-4.     Valetfua  ad  Bocrat  V,  10 
Fabricii  E-ibl.  gr.  Th.  VII I.  p.  2G2ss.— C.  It.  W.  Kloae,  Gesch.  u.  Lehre  des  Eunom.  Kiel.  1S88. 

a)  Friigmcnta,  esp.  7repl  vworayvs.   Marcelliana  ed.  H.  G.  Pettberg,  Goett.  1794.     Against  him 

Kuscb    dies.   Kara  ViapntWov    »nd   irepl  ttjj  ^K/cA.7]<Tia(TTiKTJs  &eo\.    (both  after  Eiuteb.  l>e 
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2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  its  very  nature  necessarily  par- 
ticipated in  the  fortune  of  that  of  the  Logos,  hut  as  no  ecclesiastical  party 
was  formed  with  the  special  object  of  developing  it,  it  remained  in  an  indefi- 
nite state.  "When  the  Eusehians  changed  their  ground,  but  retained  the  Se- 
miarian  doctrine  respecting  the  Spirit,  Atharumw  perceived  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  his  equality  with  the  Son,  and  gave  to  those  who  opposed  his  views 
the  appellation  of  (after  302)  fighters  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (nvevfiaT -djuux04)  > 
hut  when  Macedonia*  of  Constantinople  became  a  leader  of  the  Semiarians, 
they  were  called  Macedonians.  The  views  of  the  Church  however  still  re- 
mained unsettled,  and  many  learned  men  looked  upon  the  Spirit  as  an  opera- 
tion of  God,  others  as  a  creature,  others  as  God,  while  others  still  from  defe- 
rence for  the  Scriptures,  formed  no  conclusion  on  the  subject.  ('/) 

3.  The  more  distinctly  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  recognized,  the 
less  were  men  willing  to  regard  the  humanity  in  connection  with  it  as  pro- 
perly represented  by  a  sensuous  nature.  When  therefore  Apollinaris,  Bishop 
of  Laodicea,  a  philosopher  who  had  been  classically  educated,  and  was 
then  a  friend  of  Athanasius,  distinctly  proposed  (after  362)  the  opinion  which 
had  extensively  prevailed  in  the  primitive  Church,  but  which  was  then  prin- 
cipally favored  by  the  Arians,  that  the  Logos  connected  himself  only  with  a 
human  body  and  an  animal  soul,  with  which  lie  sustained  the  same  relation 
as  was  ordinarily  borne  by  the  human  spirit  (vous),  he  met  with  opposition  in 
many  ways,  (c) 

§  105.     The  Synod  of  Constantinople  and  the  Eoly  Trinity. 

The  Emperor  Theodosins  I.,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Nicaean  creed, 
during  his  protracted  and  powerful  reign  triumphantly  accomplished  what 
had  long  been  the  consistent  effort  of  the  Church.  He  first  proclaimed  that 
none  but  those  who  received  the  Nicaean  creed  should  bear  the  name  of 
Catholic  Christians,  and  denounced  their  opponents  as  deluded  and  base  here- 
who  must  ultimately  endure  the  divine  as  they  would  speedily  the  im- 
perial indignation,  (a)  But  when  he  entered  Constantinople  (380)  he  found 
Gregory  of  JSTazianzen,  the  bishop  of  the  Nicaean  party,  preaching  in  a  con- 
venticle  belonging  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  This  bishop  he  brought  at  the 
head  of  his  legions  into  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  and  drove  the  Arians  out 
of  all  the  ohnrchea  of  the  East.  To  legalize  these  violent  proceedings  a  conn- 
ed was  calk-d  together  at  Coneta uiinople  (381.)  (h)   This  second  general  synod 


monsL  t-v.  Par.  l«2a  t)   OyrtOi  Hleroa.  Cat.  XT,  27  8&    For  him:  Athan.  Apol.  o.  Arlan,  §  '21-85. 
ph.  haer.  79— 'Athan.  de  synodic  §  96s.   SooraL  11, 19.  Bieron.  catal  c.  107.— -J 
i  n.  Lebre  d.  Man-,  a.  Phot  rlamb.  18  IT. 
b)Bu»U,Ep  118,    Athan, :  ad  Pallad  (Th.  L  p.  9!  iplon.  (Th.  L  p.  166sa.)  Epiph.ham. 

74    Qregor.  Ncu,  (880)  Orat  87.  Oomp,  U&     inn  Greg.  p.  878sa, 

ragments  of  Apolllnarlj  In:  On  tor.  X  tt.;  Thit»inr>t.  ha.  r.  t"il.fi  IV, s.  ,».  i.enntiii*  Unant. 
tA\.  frandes  Apollonarlstamm  L  IL  (Oallandll  BlbL  Th.  XII,  p.  706as.)  Principal  work  In  opposfe 
Hod:  Gretj»r.  Hfyat,  \6yot  afTi^TjTiKor  Tr^it  ra  'AiroWtvapiuv.  {QaUandU  BlbL  TU. 
\  I.  p.  M7-.) 

[..  :.  Cod.  Theod.  da  B  le  cath.  (XVI,  1.) 
i  \  tfanai Th.  Ill  p  691aa    Rttfn,  II,-.').  SooraL  V,(ta.  Vieodoret  V,  Tss.— EKftnonn,  Qregor 

p.  i:  i  i,    •  :  h I.  [..  i  IS 
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having  been  diminished  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonians,  consisted  of 
150  bishops  chosen  under  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  emperor.  The  Ni- 
oaean  creed  was  revised  and  clothed  in  such  terms  as  had  become  established 
during  the  more  recent  controversies,  and  in  this  new  form  was  confirmed  by 
them.  The  Ennomians,  Macedonians  and  Apollinarians  were  condemned  as 
heretics,  (c)  The  Arians  were  tolerated  in  the  West  under  Valentinian  II., 
until  Theodosius  obtained  their  suppression  as  the  price  of  his  as-istance 
against  the  usurper  Maximus  (388).  With  the  fifth  century  they  completely 
disappeared  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  synodal  edicts  of  the  vic- 
torious party  declared  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  co-equal  with  the  Father 
in  the  divine  Unity.  In  the  theological  discussions  held  from  the  time  of 
Athanasius  to  that  of  Augustine,  the  views  of  all  parties  were  gradually  so 
accommodated  and  carried  out,  that  the  contents  of  the  apostolic  creed  were 
exalted  to  the  speculative  idea  of  the  Trinity  consisting  of  three  divine  per- 
Bons  in  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  form  the  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed as  a  theological  mystery.  The  article  which  declared  that  the  Spirit 
proceeded  also  from  the  Son  (filioque),  was  generally  adopted  in  the  "Western 
Church,  and  at  a  synod  of  Toledo  (589)  it  was  incorporated  in  the  confession 
of  faith.  It  was  not  very  different  from  what  had  been  vaguely  taught  by 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  but  it  did  not  awaken 
attention  and  opposition  among  the  Greek  churches  as  an  interpolation  in  the 
Nicaean  creed,  until  some  time  in  the  eighth  century,  (d)  In  the  creed  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Athanasius,  which  has  generally  been  received  in  the  "West 
since  the  seventh  century,  and  has  evident  marks  of  the  character  of  the  Latin 
Church  of  the  fifth  century,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  expressly  set  forth, 
and  its  reception  is  made  a  condition  of  salvation.  (<?) 

§  106.     Ecclesiastical  Literature. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cloister  and  the  desert  the  most  celebrated 
school  for  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  the  Church  was  at  Athens,  (a) 
A  few  of  these  might  have  taken  a  high  rank  among  sophists  and  rhetoricians, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  serious  character  of  Christianity  they  became  ec- 
clesiastical fathers.  They  regarded  their  classical  attainments  generally  with 
mingled  sentiments.  The  twilight  of  ancient  poesy  even  then  cast  a  lingering 
radiance  over  the  Church.  When  Julian  excluded  all  Christians  from  the 
schools  of  ancient  literature,  the  two  Apollinarii  hastened  to  resolve  the  con- 
tents of  the  Scriptures  into  a  series  of  epics,  tragedies,  and  Platonic  dia- 
logues. (I)  Prudentius  (d.  about  405)  in  the  evening  of  his  political  life, 
that  he  might  do  something  for  eternity,  wrote  some  songs  adapted  to  his 
times  and  to  the  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  Church,  but  exhibiting  less 


c)  Suiceri  8ywr».  Nicaeno-Const  expositum.  Traj.  ad  Eh  1713.  4. 

d)  Auffvstln.  do  Trin.  IV,  20.  Cone.  Tolet.  symb.  &  can.  2  (Jfanrt Th.  IX.  p  93l.>  Ena'b, 
de  ecc  Theol.  Ill,  4.  Epiph.  Ancor.  &  9.  (Th.  II.  p.  14.) — ■/.  O.  Wttc'i,  Hist,  controv.  de  proeetwn  Sp 
8.  Jen.  1751.    Zieyler,  Geschlchtsentw.  v.  dogma  v.  II.  G.  (Theol  Abh.  Gutt.  1791.  vol.  L  p  204.**.) 

e)  Wattrland,  Crlt  Illst  of  the  Atlian.  creed.  Camb.  v1724.)  1723. 
a)  Archlv.  f.  Gesch.  by  8cMo»»er  If  Barcht,  "833.  vol  I.  p.  2l7ss. 

t>)  Socrat.  III.  16.  Sozom.  V,  18.  probably  tl.er.ee  X/>i<ttos  iracrxuv. 
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ooetical  than  rhetorical  character,  (c)  Two  schools,  situated  the  one  at  Alex- 
andria and  the  other  at  Antioch,  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  treated  the  Scriptures.  In  the  former  prevailed  an  al- 
legorical system  of  interpretation  and  a  bold  spirit  of  speculation,  both  of 
which  had  been  exemplified  in  Origen,  though  his  peculiarities  were  in  some 
instances  exchanged  fur  what  was  common  in  the  Church,  and  in  others  were 
abandoned.  In  the  latter,  the  simple  signification  of  the  words  was  more  par- 
ticularly investigated,  the  circumstances  of  the  original  writers  and  speakers 
were  better  appreciated,  the  divine  was  more  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  human,  and  a  merely  formal  use  was  made  of  philosophy,  and  this  more 
aft(  r  the  method  of  Aristotle.  (</)  I.  From  the  Alexandrian  school  proceeded 
those  who  represented  the  theology  of  their  century:  Athanasius,  a  didactic 
rather  than  an  exegetical  writer,  who  ingeniously  and  enthusiastically  reduced 
all  Christianity  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  (e)  and  the 
three  Cappadocians,  Gregory  of  Xyssa  (d.  about  394),  who,  next  to  Origen, 
wa<  most  distinguished  for  his  scientific  profundity  and  originality,  (/)  his 
brother,  Basil  the  Great,  Metropolitan  of  Caesarea  (d.  379),  equally  zealous 
for  science  and  monasticism,  but  more  remarkable  for  his  talents  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  (g)  and  the  abused  friend  of  his  youth, 
Gregory  of  Naziamen  (6  SeoXoyoi,  d.  390),  by  inclination  and  fortune  so  tossed 
between  the  tranquillity  of  a  contemplative  life  and  the  storms  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government,  that  he  had  no  satisfaction  in  either,  neither  a  profound 
thinker  nor  a  poet,  but  according  to  the  aspirations  of  his  youth  an  orator, 
frequently  pompous  and  dry,  but  laboring  as  powerfully  for  the  triumph  of 
orthodoxy  as  for  genuine  practical  Christianity.  i]i)  Next  to  these  were  Eu- 
selhis  of  Caesarea  (d.  340),  whose  simple  but  not  artless  style  was  like  that 
of  one  whose  knowledge  was  abundant,  who  was  fond  of  peace,  and  disin- 


c)  Opp.  ed.  Ueineiue.  Amstel.  1667.  12.  CeUarius,  Hal.  lim.—Middcldor-pf,  do  Pru«.  et  Thoo- 
logia  Prud.  1828S8.  -'  P.  (Illgens  Zeitschr.  1S32.  vol.  II.  part  2.  Abh.  5.)  For  other  references  see 
II  ■    \  Leben  Jesn.  p.  88. 

cl)  Murder,  d.  Antioch.  Schnle.  (St&udllns  a.  Tzschirners  Arch.  vol.  I.  P.  1.) 
e)  His  writings  were  occasioned  by  bia  circumstances.  They  were  partly  controversial  in  behalf 
of  Christianity,  the  Nicene  faith  and  himself  personally,  and  partly  devotional  for  the  promotion  of 
monasticism.  Opp.  ed.  R  de  Mont/aucon,  Par.  16S9&3.  8  Th.  f.  Giusiiniani,  Patav.  et  Lps.  1777. 
1  Tii.  f.  [His  select  treatises  against  the  Allans  in  two  vols,  and  his  Historical  Tracts  in  one  vol.  have 
pubL  in  the  "Lib.  of  the  Fathers  anterior  to  the  division  of  the  East  &  West"  transl.  by  mem- 
be*  of  the  Engl.  Church.  Oxon.  1880. — His  orationa  wore  transl.  by  Parker.  Lond.  1713.  8.] 

/)  A<Jyo5  «aTT)  YTjTiicbs  o  fxtya^.     Polemical  writings  against Enniiiiiiiis  As  Apollinarls,  Homilies 

tracts.    Opp.  ed.   SforeUiu*,  Par.  1615.  9  Th.   Append,  add.  GreUer,  Par.  1618.    Benedio. 

tine  ed.  (Par.  1780.  Th.  I.)  Interrupted  by  tli"  Revolution.    Lately  found  and  relating  to  the  Arlana  .v 

la  A.  Jfajl  Ben.  Tett  Coll    Rom,  1884.  Th.  VIII—  8.  p,  Esyna,  de  <-r.  Nyes.  Lugd.  P. 

g,  v.  N.  Leben  a   Metnungen.  Lpe,  1884 

if)  Against  Eunomlus,  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  Homilies  A  Letters.  Opp.  ed.  /•'■  una,  Par. 

■  Tb.  f.  Gamier,  Par.  I791se  rep.  A.  -/^  Sinner,  Par.  1889a. :!  Th.— J.  K.  /■'■  taaer,  de  vita  Baa, 

(ironing.  18  l.Jahniua,  Baa  M    plotli  rn.  1888  4.  Ani- 

madw.  in  Pas.  o[.[j.  Bern.  1849,  Fase.  I.    [On  Bolltude,  transl  by  BarktdaU.  Loud.  1675.  8.  a  8<  i. 

pM  iget  from  BasIL  Lond.  1810.  8.] 

Ipologtet  for  hi-  offlc  ai  errors,  Eooles,  dlsconrsea  of  all  kinds,  Epistles,  Poems.  Opp.  ed.  '•' 
Hut,  Par.  1680.  2  Tii.  f.  OUmanoet,  Par,  1 77^  Th.  I.  OaiUau,  Pai   1840,  2  Th.  f.    [lilt  Panegyric  on 

Uaocal Is  transl,  by  ColtUr.  Lond.  it:-  wnfi,Qreg.  v.  Naz,  Dormst  1890     [TranBLlntfi 

.      :.  by  <:.  7.  Co*,  Pond.  1851.] 
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3lined  to  the  new  formulae  of  orthodoxy,  (i)  and  the  bhnd  Didymus  (d.  395) 
in  spirit  and  in  fact  the  last  faithful  follower  of  Or'gen.  Q)  In  the  Latin 
Church  were  :  JJilnriun,  Bishop  of  Poictiers  (Pictavium,  d.  308),  in  his  ac- 
tions, sufferings  and  writings,  the  Athanasius  of  the  "West;  (7)  Amlrosius. 
Archbishop  of  Milan  (374-97),  a  zealous  praefect  even  in  the  Church,  for 
whose  freedom  and  orthodoxy  he  contended,  fearing  the  Lord  of  all  more 
than  the  sovereign  of  this  world,  and  more  influential  by  his  simplifying  imi- 
tations of  Greek  models  than  by  any  thing  original  in  his  works.  (»?)  II.  Lit- 
cianus,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  whose  Scriptural  learning  acquired  additional 
honor  by  his  death  (311),  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Antioch- 
ian  school.  UuseMus,  Bishop  of  Emisa  (d.  360),  whose  classical  attainments 
and  eloquence  were  acknowledged  even  by  his  opponents,  was  a  Semiarian 
only  so  far  as  he  defended  the  indefinite  terms  of  the  primitive  creed  as  more 
scriptural  in  doctrine  than  the  later  speculations.  (?i)  Cyrillus,  with  various 
changes  of  fortune  (350-86),  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  and  a  Eusebian,  but  he 
obtained  the  honor  of  canonization  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  Nicaean  creed,  though  he  never  used  it  in  his  popular  instructions,  (o) 
Ephrem  (d.  at  Edessa  about  378)  became  the  principal  instructor  of  the  Sy- 
rian Church  (propheta  Syrorum),  by  transplanting  into  it  the  Greek  learn- 
ing, (p)  Diodorus,  Bishop  of  Tarsus  (378 — about  94),  and  Theodorus,  Bishop 
of  Mopsuestia  (393-128),  both  of  whom  had  been  at  an  earlier  period  pres- 
byters at  Antioch,  developed  the  peculiarities  of  their  school  in  the  most  de- 

i)  TlavToSaTrr)  IffTopla,  Chronicon  ed.  Morus.  Amst.  1653.  f.  completed  from  the  Armenian  ;  ed. 
byAucher,  Ven.  1818.  2  Th.  4.  in  Greek  &  Lat.  ed.  A.  Mujus.  (Scrr.  veterum.  Col.  Th.  VIII.)  Upoira- 
parTKeui]  fiiayyeAiKr),  1.  XV,  ed.  Yigerus,  Par.  1628.  f.  Ileinichen,  Lps.  lS42s.  2  Th.  Gaisford, 
Oxon.  1S43.  4  vols.  'ATro'Seili?  evayy.  1.  XX.  (I.-X.)  c.  n.  Montucutii,  Par.  162S.  f.  (The  parts  de- 
fective in  the  1st  &  10th  B.  are  completed  in  Fdbrioii  Delectus  an:,  et  syllabus  scriptt.)  Comment. 
on  the  Psalms  &  Isaiah.  Comp.  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr.  Th.  VII.  p.  335ss.  J.  Hitter,  Eus.  de  divinitate  C. 
placita.  Bon.  1828. 

k)  L  de  Bpiritn  8.  in  the  trans!,  of  Jerome.  (Opp.  Th.  IV.  P.  I.)  L.  adv.  Manicliaeos.  (Coml 
Auctnar.  gr.  PP.  Th.  II.)  L.  III.  de  Trinitate.  (ed.  Mingarelli,  Bonon.  1769.  f.)  Expc-itio  VII  canoni- 
carnm  Epp. ;  the  transl.  of  which  was  procured  by  Cassiodorus  through  Epiphaniue  Scholast  and 
the  orig.  text  of  which  Lucke  has  partially  restored  by  means  of  Matthaei's  Scholiae:  Quaestiones  ac 
vindiciae  Didymianae.  Gott.  1S29-32.  4  P.  comp.  Com.  u.  Br.  d.  Job.  p.  299ss.  D.  v.  Colin,  Did.  in 
Erscb.  u.  Grub.  Enc.  vol.  XXIV. 

Z)  De  Trinitate  1.  XII.  L.  ad  Constantinam.  De  synodis  adv.  Arianos.  De  synndis  Ariminensi  et 
Beleucensi  Comment,  on  Psalms  .v.  Matth.  Opp.  ed.  Benedict!  (Constant.)  Par.  1693.  Majf'ei,  Veron. 
1730.  2  Th.  f.   Olerthur,  Wire.  1735ss.  4  Th.  A.  Maji  Scrr.  veterum  Col.  Th.  VI. 

m)  HexaOmeron.  De  officii*  1.  III.  De  tide  1.  V.  De  S.  Spirltn  1.  Ill,  92.  Epistles.  Opp.  ed.  Bene- 
dlctt  Par.  16S6-9.1.  2  Th.  f.  Gilbert,  Lps.  lS39s.  2  V.—F.  Bohringer,  die  K.  u.  ihreZeugen  o.  KGesch. 
In  Biographien.  Ziir.  1345.  vol  I.  pt.  3.  [Ambrose's  Christian  Offices  have  been  transl.  by  Humphreys, 
Land,  1637.4] 

n)  Ilieron.  catal.  c.  91.  comp.  119.  Soorat.  II.  9.  fiozvm.  Ill,  6. — Etiseb.  Opuscc.  (3  Discourses 
&  exeget  &  dogm.  fragments)  ed.  August/',  Elberf.  1829.  Evidence  that  the  Discourses  belong  to  a 
certain  Euseb.  of  Alex,  of  the  4th  or  6th  cent.  &  information  ijspecting  the  genuino  writings:  Thilo. 
u.  d.  Sehrr.  d.  Eus.  v.  Alex  u.  des  Eus.  v.  Em.  Hal.  1832. 

o)  Catecheses  (about  347.)  Opp.  rec.  Touttee,  Par.  1720.  Ven.  1763s.— Colin,  Cyr.  in  Ersch.  u.  Gru- 
ncykl.  vol.  XXII.  p.  14Sss.  J.  J.  ran  Vollenlioven,  de  Cyr.  Hier.  catechesib.  Amst  1-37.  [St. 
i  ''jril  'a  Lectures,  3  ed.  in  Lib.  of  the  Fathers.    See  note  e.~\ 

p)  Comment,  on  the  O.  T.,  Devotional  treatises,  Homilies,  TTymns.  Opp.  ed.  J.  S.  Asseman.  Rom 
178388.  0  Th.  f.  Auserw.  Sehrr.  uebers.  v.  P.  Zingerle,  Inebr.  lS30ss.  5  vols.— C.  a  Lengerke:  <U 
Bphraemo  8  .  8.  interprete.  Hal.  1S2-*.  4.  De  Ephr.  arte  henneneiitica.  Regioia.  1831.  [J.  .1 
Lib.  d.  Epb,  Syr.  Lps.  1868.  S.] 
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cided  form.  The  first  was  destitute  of  classical  education,  and  the  last  inter* 
preted  the  Old  Testament  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew ;  but  by 
his  bold  separation  of  the  human  element  in  the  writings  of  inspired  men, 
in  opposition  to  the  common  views  of  the  Church,  he  incurred  the  suspicion 
and  finally  the  condemnation  of  the  Greek  Church,  though  in  the  more  re- 
mote East  he  has  always  been  honored  as  the  Interpreter,  (q)  Arius  was  a 
pupil  of  Lucianus,  and  indeed  most  of  the  Eusebians  were  educated  in  the 
Antiochian  school.  But  as  even  this  school  could  not  have  sprung  up  with- 
out the  influence  of  Origen,  to  whom  the  Arians  no  less  than  the  Athanasiana 
appealed,  the  opposition  of  the  two  schools  was  principally  of  a  scientific 
character,  and  produced  no  suspicion  in  the  Church  until  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  was  a  conflict  between  the  allegorical  and  the  historical 
method  of  interpretation,  between  ecclesiastica.1  philosophy  and  ecclesiastical 
biblical  theology. 

II.  The  Oeigexistio  Contecveusy. 

§  107.     Synesius,  Epiphanius  and  Hieronymus. 

Those  doctrines  which  had  been  left  undetermined  by  the  Apostles'  Creed 
and  the  various  ecclesiastical  controversies,  were  freely  agitated  in  many  ways 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  (a)  Synesius,  a  faithful  disciple  of 
Hypatia,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  (410-31),  notwithstanding  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  resigned  the  leisure  of  a  private  life,  and  his  open  avowal 
that  his  philosophical  opinions  were  inconsistent  with  the  popidar  faith,  (b) 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  exclusive  respect  then  paid  to  ecclesiastical 
orthodoxy  and  an  ascetic  life,  a  strong  party  was  gradually  formed  in  oppo- 
sition to  Origen,  or  rather  to  the  free  theological  investigation  occasioned  by 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  learning.  At  the  head  of  this  party  stood  Epipha- 
nius of  Palestine,  the  perfect  model  of  a  monkish  saint.  In  the  year  367  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Constantia  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  died  in 
403.  (c)  In  a  not  altogether  pure  narrative  of  events  which  he  professes  to  have 
taken  place  in  his  day,  and  in  his  work  against  the  heretics,  he  has  brought  a 
confused  mass  of  historical  knowledge  into  the  service  of  a  passionate  but 
pious  zeal,  (d)  Having  in  these  works  placed  Origen  in  the  list  of  heretics,  (e) 
he  demanded  of  the  leaders  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  Palestine,  John, 

./I  meron.  ratal   c.  119.  Socrat.  VI,  3.     A  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  Diodorns  (principally  lost 
afly.-u:  .1-  I  M.  orient  Tb.  III.  P.  I.  p.  23.— .1.  .>/./;«.•  X.  ColL  Bom.  1882.  vol.  VI.  p.  iss. 

gplclL  Etonian.  Rom.  1840. Tb.  IV.  p. -r.KM.    Tbeodorl quae  snpersnnt  omnia  i  d.  A.  /■'.  <>  \v, 
Th.  I.  Oommtr.  In  prophetaa  VII.  r.rr.  18  14.— F,  /..  Siejfert,  Tbeod,  Mopa  VeterlsT.  sobrle  Interpret 
tandl  vin.i.'x.  Begtom,  183T.  0,  Fridok  FrOucAs,  de  Th.  M.  vita  i  EaL  1S8C. 

at  Comp.  Uitron,  prooem,  in  I.  XVIII.  in  E&nlam 

6)  Opp.  ei.  Pttortus,  Par. (1612)  1640.1!  C.  Thilo,  Oommtr.  In  Byn.  hymnnm  IL  v.  l  21.  Hal 
1842.  s  Byn.  transl  by  //.  S.  Boyd,  Lond.  1814  8.]— A  -,  de  Syn. 

Pbilosopho.  Libyae  pi  ropollta.  Havn, 

c)  Epiph,  hi'  r   M. 

</»  Uavaptov,  adv.  baereaea,  prefixed  to  tbe  'A7»cl/pujti!v,  di  ■   •■    ■        Pel     lns,Pai 

1629.  2  Th.  I  Oomp,  El  ran,  cataL  o,  lit.  Sewat.  vi,  10.  19.  Sotom.  \  I,  89.  VII,  •-■;.  VI II.  i  la. 
<)  llacr.  ii.    Of  a  similar  character:  O.  II.  /.'.  LommatMtchf  de  origine  et  pi  laereetsOrJ 

flenlanao.  I.;-.  1-  !<'..  I'.  I.  4. 
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Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Hieronymus,  and  Rufinus,  that  they  should  sustain  hit 
opinion  (39-i).  Hieronymus  (Jerome)  of  Stridon  (about  331-420),  after  many 
conflicts  in  tne  world  and  in  the  desert,  presided  over  a  company  of  hermits 
and  pious  Roman  ladies  at  Bethlehem.  In  a  dream  he  was  once  permitted 
to  choose  whether  he  would  become  a  Ciceronian  or  a  Christian.  He  then 
abjured  all  worldly  literature,  though  he  never  seems  to  have  taken  the  vow 
in  a  very  rigid  sense.  His  spirit  was  active,  his  knowledge  extensive,  his 
policy  worldly,  and  his  enthusiasm  intense  for  all  that  was  then  esteemed  for 
sanctity.  Though  destitute  of  profound  thought  or  feeling,  he  was  the  means 
of  introducing  Greek-ecclesiastical  and  Hebrew  learning  into  the  "Western 
portion  of  the  Church.  In  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Alexandrian 
tendency  was  predominant,  but  the  Antiochian  interpreters  were  consulted, 
and  all  kinds  of  sentiments  are  rapidly  and  cautiously,  learnedly  and  conve- 
niently thrown  together.  (/)  At  one  time  Origen  was  extolled  above  all 
human  authors,  and  the  suspicions  which  many  entertained  respecting  him 
were  imputed  to  a  malignant  jealousy  of  his  reputation,  (g)  but  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  a  nature  like  that  of  Hieronymus,  afterwards  to  abandon  him. 
This  produced  a  rupture  between  Hieronymus  and  Rufinus,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  characters  are  utterly  blackened  in  each  other's  writings,  (h) 
Rufinus  withdrew  to  Aquileia  (d.  410),  where  he  endeavored  to  spread  the 
fame  of  Origen  in  the  West  by  translations  from  his  works,  and  to  save  these 
from  imputations  of  heresy  by  alterations  of  them,  (i) 

§  108.     Chrysostom. 

I.  Opp.  ed.  B.  de  Montfaucon  ;  Par.  1718-38.  13  Th.  f.  rep.  Par.  1S34-39. 13  Th.  4.  Comp.  FabrieU 
Bibl.  Th.  VIII.  p.  454ss.  [Most  of  the  Homilies  on  the  N.  T.  are  transl.  &  publ.  in  the  Lib.  of  the 
Fathers,  see  §  IOC,  note  e.  His  treatise  on  Compunction  is  transl.  &  publ.  by  Veneer.  Lond.  172S.  8. 
and  that  on  the  Priesthood,  by  Bunce,  Lond.  1759.  8.] — Palladii  Episc  Helenopollt  Dial,  de  vita 
Jo.  Chrys.  ed.  Bigot,  Par.  1680.  4.  and  in  Montfaucon,  Th.  XIII.  Socrat.  VI,  3-18.  Sozom.  VIIL 
f-20.    Writings  of  Hieron.  &  Theophil.  in  Hier.  Opp.  VaUarsi,  Th.  I.  Ep.  S6ss. 

II.  Stilting,  de  P.  Chrys.  (Acta  Sanct  Sept  Th.  IV.  p.  401ss.)  A.  Neander,  d.  h.  Joh.  Chrys.  u. 
d.  Kircbe  bes.  des  Orientes  in  dessen  Zeita.  Brl.  (lS21s.)  lS32ss.  2  vols.  [Joh.  Chrys.  &  the  Oriental 
Church  in  his  times,  from  the  Germ,  of  Neander,  by  Stapleton,  Lond.  1S3S.  8.]  Bohringer,  d.  K.  u. 
ihre  Zeugen.  vol.  I.  Abth.  3.    [Art  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit  vol.  L] 

Most  of  the  Egyptian  monks  in  their  controversies  with  the  followers  of 
Origen  residing  among  them,  described  God  as  a  pure  spirit,  and  could  form 
no  conception  of  Him  who  made  man  after  his  own  image  except  in  a  hu- 

/)  Commentaries,  Literary  history,  Chronology,  Histories  of  saints,  Satires,  Epistles,  &c.  Opp.  ed. 
Erasmus,  Bas.  151Gss.  9  Th.  f.  &  oft  MarUanay,  Par.  1093ss.  5  Th.  f.  VaUarsi,  Ver.  1734ss.  11  Th. 
4.  Yen.  17G6ss.  11  Th.  4.  [Sel.  Epp.  of  Jerome,  transl.  into  Engl.  Lond.  1630.  4.  Epistle  to  Nepotian 
transl.  Lond.  1715.  8.]— For  him.  MarUanay,  la  vie-de  S.  Jerome.  Par.  1706.  4.  Stilting,  de  S.  Hier. 
(Acta Sanct  Sept.  Th.  YIII.  p.  418ss.)  Against  him:  Clericus,  Quaesti.  Hieronymianae.  Amst  1700. 
Ot'liim:  Engelstoft,  Hieron.  Havn.  1797.    D.  v.  Colin,  Hier.  in  Ersch.  n.  Grub.  Enoykl.  Sect  I L 

vol.  vni. 

g)  Jlieron.  Opp.  vol.  IY.  Th.  II.  p.  68.  480.—  Ep.  57.  ad  Theoph. 

K)  Hieron.  Epp.  SS-41.  Rutin.  Praef.  ad  Orig.  de  princ.  &  Apol.  S.  Invectivarnm  In  Hier.  1.  IL 
Uieron.  Apol.  adv.  Ruf.  1.  II.  &  (a  rejoinder  to  RunVs  lost  answer)  Respond. >  a  Apol.  1.  III. 

i)  TyranniiRufl.nl  Opp.  ed.  VaUarsi,  Ver.  1745.  t  Th.  X— Mar.  de  Rubeis,  Monuments  Eco 
Aqnilejensis.  Argent  1740.  £  p.  SOss.  &  de  Buflno.  Yen.  1754.  4.  J.  II.  Marzuttini,  de  Turannii  Ruf 
flde  et  rel.  Patr.  1836.  Cacdari  &  Kimmel.  (§  92.  note  b.) 
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3ian  form  (anthropomorphites).  Theophilus,  i\\B  crafty  and  violent  Bishop 
of  Alexandria  (385-412),  who  had  been  an  admirer  of  Origen,  suddenly 
became  convinced  that  he  was  a  heretic  in  consequence  of  some  offences 
received  from  the  followers  of  that  teacher,  and  some  threats  from  the  An- 
thropomorphites, whose  fanaticism  he  wished  to  render  subservient  to  his 
purposes.  He  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  memory  of  Origen 
(399),  and  was  sustained  in  his  decision  by  the  Roman  Church,  (a)  Those  of 
the  monks  who  favored  Origen  were  much  abused  by  him,  but  found  a  pro- 
tector in  John,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  called  in  subsequent  ages  Chrysos- 
tom.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Theophilus,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  was  taken 
from  Antioch,  and  (after  398)  presided  over  the  church  at  Constantinople. 
Theophilus  was  summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  the  capital,  where,  after  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state  of  affairs,  he  contrived  to  ob- 
tain the  position  of  judge  instead  of  defendant.  Chrysostom,  with  sincere 
Christian  earnestness,  had  carried  out  the  intelligent  method  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  pursued  in  the  school  of  Antioch,  and  the  rhetorical  principles 
of  Libanius,  and  had  exemplified  in  his  own  life,  as  far  as  was  possible  for 
any  man,  the  ideal  of  the  priesthood,  which  in  his  youthful  fervor  he  had  de- 
scribed, (b)  His  habits  Avere  strictly  monastic,  he  was  poor  with  respect  to 
himself,  but  rich  in  his  benefactions  to  the  poor,  and  mild  in  disposition,  but 
terribly  eloquent  in  opposition  to  all  courtly  extravagances.  By  the  Empress 
Eudoxia  and  her  dependants  such  a  man  was  soon  doomed  to  destruction. 
At  the  synod  of  The  Oak  (403),  after  many  confused  and  absurd  accusations, 
Theophilus  pronounced  against  him  a  sentence  of  deposition  and  banish- 
ment. The  lamentations  and  threats  of  the  people  were  powerful  enough  to 
effect  his  speedy  recall,  but  the  Empress,  like  a  modern  Herodias,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  having  him  banished  to  Pontus.  (404)  Innocent  I.  pleaded  his  in- 
nocence in  vain,  (c)  Praising  God  for  all  that  had  taken  place,  he  died  in 
extreme  distress  (Sept.  14,  407).  The  body  of  the  saint  was  brought  back  to 
Constantinople  (438)  in  a  triumphal  procession,  (d)  The  goodness  of  Chrv- 
sostom  was  highly  honored  by  an  age  which  forgot  and  misunderstood  the 
splendid  talents  of  Origen. 

III.  The  Pelagian  Conteovebsy. 

I.  1)  Tho  polemical  writings  of  Augustine:  Opp.  Th.  X.  edd.  Benedlctt  Hieron.  Epp.48.  ad 
Otadphontem.  MalL  adv.  IVlagianosl.  III.  (Th.  IV.  r.  II.)  Oroeii  Apologetlcus  contra.  Pel  Ac- 
count of  the  controversy  hi  I  115,  (Opp.  ed.  Haverkamp,  Lugd.  1788.  4.)  Maritu  Mereator, 
Commonltoria  429,  481.  (Opp.  ed.  Balm.  Par.  1684)  2)  Fragments  of  Pelag\  \estiw  may 
be  found  in  these  polemical  writings,  and  some  treatises  of  Pelaglns  nave  been  preserved  because 
tbeyv  ken  for  works  of  Hieronymtu.  Before  the  controversy:  Exposltt  In  Bpp.  Paulinas 
(Hi.  r.  Opp.  Th.  V.  p.  926es.)  In  the  time  of  the  controversy:  Ep.  ad  Demetrladem  (ed.  Bemler,  Hal 
17TB.)  <fc  LlbelL  fldel  ad  fanoo.  L  (Hler.  Opp.  Th.  V.  p.  12J  ments  of  the  polem.  treatl 
Julianw  at  Eclanum  in  !  tor.  8)  Original  documents  in  August.  Opp.  Th.  X. 
M  ■     <TI,.  IV. 

YL  Q.J.  Vouti  H.  de  contro  P  |ne  reliqniae  moverunt  Lugd.  1618.  4.  auct  ed. 


n)  Manti  Th.  III.  p.  91 

V)  rifp)  Itpvavrw  I.  vi.  ed,  J.   I  [tranaL  Into  Engl  by 

Lond.  1TM  B         *ch,  Strals.  1820.  v.  Bitter.  BtL  1821. 

e)  MatutTh.  [II  p.  1095  s.    d)  Soorat  VII,  it.     v.  ,,,',.  XIV,  18, 
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9.  Vosa.  Amst.  1666.  4.  Nbriaii  II.  IVIagiana.  Pat.  1673.  f.  (Opp.  Veron.  1729.  Th.  I.)  Garnerii  Pea 
VII.  quibus  Integra  continetur  Polagianor.  lli^t.  (In  bis  edit  of  Mercator.  Par.  167:;.  Th.L)  G.  F 
Wiggei*.  pragm.  DarstelL  des  Angostinlsmns  u.  Pelagianisin.  Brl.  Is21.  vol.  I.  Ilainb.  1  S3:;,  vol.  IL 
[An  Hist.  Pi  <  of  AngnsttniBOl  &  Pel.  from  the  Germ,  of  G.  F.  Wiggers  by  G.  B.  Enierkon. 

Andovi  r.  1840.  8.  Art.  in  Christ  Spect  on  Early  H.  of  Theol.  vol.  IV.  p.  29188.  for  the  year  1S32. 
Princeton  Theol  Essays,  vol.  I.  p.  80ss.  An  able  Ilist.  of  Angnstinlsm  has  been  written  in  French 
in  Paris,  by  M.  Poitj'ilo*.}  J.  G.  Voigt,  de  thcoria  Augustiniana,  Setnipel.  et  Bynergist  Goett  1S29. 
T.entzen,  de  Pelagianor.  doctr.  prlncipiis.  Colon.  1888.  J.  L.  Jacobi,  d.  Lehre  d.  Pelagius.  Lpz.  1S43. 

§  100.     Pelagianism  and  Augustinism. 

The  freedom  of  man  is  identical  with  his  dependence  upon  God,  but  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  subject  both  these  relations  appear  very  different.  In 
their  controversies  with  the  Montanists  and  Manichaeans  the  Greek  fathers 
gave  special  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom.  The  Latin 
Church,  which  had  been  much  affected  by  Tertullian's  Montanistic  spirit, 
gave  greater  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  man's  dependence,  and  its  writers, 
without  denying  the  innocence  of  children  or  the  freedom  of  adults,  demon- 
strated the  necessity  of  divine  grace  in  opposition  to  human  freedom,  by 
proving  that  ever  since  Adam's  fall  the  nature  of  man  has  been  continually 
depraved.  Pelagius  and  Coelestius,  pious  monks,  driven  by  the  incursions  of 
the  barbarians  from  Britain  (Bretagne  ?),  their  native  country,  first  to  Eome 
(409),  and  afterwards  to  Africa  (411),  that  they  might  promote  the  interests 
of  morality,  were  especially  zealous  for  the  freedom  of  the  will.  In  oppo- 
sition to  the  views  then  prevalent  in  Africa,  they  maintained  that  man's  na- 
ture was  not  corrupted  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  that  even  where  Christian- 
ity was  not  known  men  might  render  themselves  by  the  power  of  their  own 
wills  proper  subjects  of  divine  grace.  They  acknowledged,  however,  that 
men  received  much  assistance  from  the  Church,  where  it  could  be  obtained, 
and  that  those  who  were  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  participated  in 
more  exalted  blessings.  Augustine  perceived  that  if  this  doctrine  were  con- 
sistently carried  out,  men's  confidence  in  redemption  and  in  the  Church,  as 
indispensable  to  salvation,  would  be  seriously  endangered.  In  behalf  of 
these,  therefore,  he  maintained  his  theories  of  Original  Sin  and  Predestina- 
tion, alleging  that,  "  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall  man's  nature  has  been 
burdened  with  an  infinite  guilt,  and  is  incapable  of  good  by  its  own  power. 
By  divine  grace,  therefore,  without  man's  co-operation,  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  Church,  a  new  life  is  imparted  to  some,  while  others  are 
abandoned  by  divine  justice  to  their  own  corruption,  and  from  all  eternity 
were  ordained  to  condemnation." 

§  110.     Augustinus. 

I.  Opp.  edd.  BenedieHni,  Par.  1679-1700.  11  Th.  f.  (reeaa  c.  npp.  Clerieus.)  Antu.  1700s?.  12  Th.  f. 
(Ven.  1729ss.  12  Th.  f.  1756ss.  18  Th.  4.)  Par.  1835-9. 11  Th.  4— PossMius,  vita  Aqg.  &  Indieiilus  Ope- 
rum  (about  432)  ia  the  t  ilitt  of  his  works.  The  life  of  Aug.  by  an  anon,  writer  (ed.  Cramer,  Kil. 

was  compiled  from  the  Confessions  &  Possidias.  ffennadius,  de  viris  illustr.  c.  38. 

II.  C.  Bindemann,  d.  b.  An?.  Brl.  1S44.  vol.  I.  Bohringer,  d.  K.  n.  ilire  Zengen.  vol.  I.  Abth.  8. 
K.  Branne,  Monnika  n.  Angnstin.  Gremma.  1S4C.  [Augustine's  City  of  God,  Iransl.  Loud.  1620.  i 
Meditations  by  Stanhope.  Lond.  1745.  fa  Confessions  by  Watts,  Lond.  1631  12.    His  Confessions,  8  ed. 

-I  by  Ptt&ey  (&  republished  in  Boston,  1S12.  12.),  in  vol.  L  Sermons  in  vols.  16  A-  20,  A-  Com- 
ment on  Psalms  in  vols.  24  fa  25,  and  on  J<  hn  in  vol.  26  of  the  Lib.  of  the  Fathers.  See  §  106,  note  e. 
J'.  Schaffi,  Life  &  Labors  of  St.  Aug.  from  the  Germ,  by  T.  U.  Porter.  New  York.  1854.  12.] 

Aurelius  Augustinus  was  born  at  Tagaste  in  Nuniidia,  Nov.  13,  354.     His 
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Tiind  had  been  deeply  imbued  during  childhood  with  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, through  the  instructions  of  his  mother  Monica.  But  when  only  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years  he  studied  the  Roman  classics,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  worldly  pleasures.  Cicero's  eloquent  pleadings  for  the  value  of  Phi- 
losophy re-awakened  his  desire  for  something  more  certain  and  eternal. 
The  Scriptures  were  too  simple  for  his  glowing  fancy.  Seduced  by  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Manichaeans  that  complete  truth  would  be  revealed  to  all  whoso 
reason  independently  investigated  its  own  depths,  he  continued  for  nine  years 
under  their  instruction,  when  he  became  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
and  doubted  whether  any  truth  could  be  known.  But  on  his  acquaintance 
with  New-Flatonism  another  life  seemed  open  to  his  pursuit.  As  an  in- 
structor in  eloquence  he  visited  Rome  in  383  and  Milan  in  385,  still  devoting 
himself  to  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  Prompted  by  some  recollec- 
tions of  early  childhood  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  Ambrose  simply  as  an 
orator,  that  he  might  compare  the  Platonic  wisdom  with  the  gospel.  Then 
commenced  in  his  heart,  principally  through  the  influence  of  the  writings  of 
Paul,  a  severe  struggle  between  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  the  progress  of 
which  was  much  assisted  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  his  mother.  In  a  sud- 
den transport  of  his  feelings  he  became  satisfied  of  his  own  miraculous  con- 
version, and  on  Easter-night,  387,  he,  with  his  natural  son,  was  baptized  by 
Ambrose.  He  immediately  resigned  his  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  re- 
paired to  his  native  city,  where,  with  a  company  of  devout  associates,  he  lived 
in  retirement  from  the  world  until  he  was  ordained  in  Hippo  Regius  (Bona), 
first  a  presbyter  (391),  afterwards  an  assistant  bishop  (395).  Then  commenced 
his  ecclesiastical  life,  and  the  African  churches  were  subsequently  governed 
by  his  intellectual  energies.  His  influence  became  predominant  in  every 
part  of  the  "West,  and  his  fame  had  extended  through  the  whole  Church, 
when  he  was  for  three  months  besieged  in  his  own  city  by  the  Vandals,  and 
died  August  28,  430,  singing  the  Penitential  Psalms. — His  earlier  writings 
treat  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy,  and  are  for  the  most  part  lost.  His  theo- 
logical writings,  consisting  of  devotional,  doctrinal,  and  especially  controver- 
sial treatises,  are  diffuse,  full  of  repetitions,  artificial,  and  often  insipid  by 
mere  plays  upon  words.  His  interpretations  of  Scripture  exhibit  no  extensive 
knowledge  of  languages,  or  historical  accuracy,  (a)  And  yet  all  his  works 
are  characterized  by  an  exuberance  of  intellectual  life,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  an  all-controlling  love  to  God  breaking  forth  in  tho 
most  impassioned  forms  of  speech.  Be  never  shrunk  from  a  thought,  how- 
ever  -t.irt li dlt,  and  in  his  writings  he  has  freely  expressed  tho  most  liberal)  as 
will  as  the  most  tremendous  conceptions  which  ever  roso  in  an  inquiring 
spirit,  according  to  t  ho  exigencies  of  his  train  of  reasoning.  In  his  Confes- 
sions (about  loo),  with  the  proud  self-abasement  of  a  saint,  as  it  wero  in  a 
confessional  before  God,  he  has  freely  described  himself  in  his  intellectual 
nakedness.  (6)    His  Retractations  (about  429)  contain  indeed  a  severe  oriti- 


</)  11.  X.  '  Bcr.  Intorpn  s.    Hntn,  I 

I)  Confe  rionum  I.  Kin.  praef  Afaan  >■••,  Bar,  1828.  e ■!.  Bi n   '       i       1887.    Trawl,  u  an  ■ 
lent  work  of  devotion  In  o  the  < arlon  of  Europe.    [Ri  .  toed  from  b  former  lj  gl.  brand,  bi 
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c-ism  on  his  writings  by  bis  own  band ;  but  it  is  evident,  also,  that  they  were 
intended  to  recall  or  mitigate  whatever  in  his  earlier  works  was  favorable  tc 
the  Pelagians.  In  his  writings  against  the  Manichaeans  he  had  given  promi- 
nence to  some  sentiments  favorable  to  the  freedom  and  goodness  of  the  hu- 
man will.  In  his  controversy  with  the  Donatists  the  idea  every  where  pre- 
vailing is,  that  of  a  Church  which  is  the  only  source  of  truth  and  certainty. 
In  his  own  life  there  had  been  the  most  direct  contrast  between  the  opera 
tions  of  sin  and  of  grace,  and  his  exalted  piety  took  pleasure  in  uncondition 
ally  rejecting  himself  that  he  might  live  wholly  upon  God's  grace  in  Christ, 

§  111.     Victory  of  Avgustinism. 

The  controversy  commenced  with  personal  reproaches  against  Coelestias. 
At  a  synod  held  at  Cartilage  (412)  he  was  expelled  from  the  Church,  when 
he  betook  himself  to  Ephesus,  and  was  there  ordained  a  presbyter.  Pelagius 
bad  previously  gone  to  Palestine,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Uieronymus  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  a  follower  of  Origen.  Augustine,  at  first,  in  a  very 
respectful  manner,  by  writing,  and  through  Orosbis,  his  messenger,  opened  a 
controversy  with  him.  At  a  synod  convened  at  Diospolis  in  Palestine  (415), 
he  was  accused  of  maintaining  that  men  could  live  without  sin,  but  his  con- 
demnation was  prevented  by  John,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  African 
Church,  however,  convinced  by  Augustine  of  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  cause  of  truth  through  him,  condemned  him  at  the  Synods  of  Mileve  and 
Carthage  (41 G),  and  was  sustained  in  its  decision  by  the  concurrence  of  Inno~ 
cent  I.  Zosimus,  the  successor  of  Innocent,  entirely  mistaking  the  impor- 
tance of  this  controversy,  at  first  gave  protection  to  the  Pelagians  (417),  but 
afterwards,  when  the  African  Church  and  the  imperial  court  demanded  their 
condemnation,  with  a  similar  ignorance  he  denounced  them  in  his  Epistola 
tractatoria  (418).  Julianus  of  Eclanum  and  eighteen  other  bishops  were  de- 
posed and  driven  from  Italy  as  Pelagians.  These  generally  took  refuge  at 
Constantinople,  where  UTestorius,  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  received  them.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  connection  of  their 
cause  with  that  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Pe- 
lagians were  condemned  with  the  Nestorians  at  the  general  Synod  of  Ephe- 
sus (431). 

§  112.    Semipelagianism. 

Jo.  Geffvl-en,  nist  Semipelagianismi  antiquissima  (till  -434)  Goett.  1S26.  4.  Wirrgera,  Auenstinis- 
mus  u.  Pelagianismna,  vol.  II.  (till  529.)  [Seebef.  §  109.  Also  an  Essay  of  Prof.  Wiggers  in  Nied- 
ner's  Zeitscur.  for  Jan.  1S54.] 

The  Greek  Church  had  never  taken  any  real  interest  in  this  controversy, 
and  even  at  a  later  period  it  simply  taught  that  human  nature  had  been  ren- 
dered infirm  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall.  But  even  in  the  "Western 
churches  the  whole  system  of  Augustinisin  had  never  been  sincerely  and 
openly  accepted  by  the  public  mind.  Augustine  himself  received  informa- 
tion that  an  intermediate  opinion  had  been  propagated  among  the  monks  of 


E.  R  Pusey,  &  publ.  in  the  Lib.  of  Jie  Fa'hers  (see  §  106,  note  e.)  vol.  I.  Oxf.  1S40.  &  republ.  Roe 
Ion.  1942.1 
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JTassilia,  principally  through  the  influence  of  John  Cassianus  (a),  a  disciple  of 
the  Desert  and  of  Chrysostom.  According  to  this  view  (afterwards  called 
Semiiielagianism),  the  moral  power  of  man  has  indeed  heen  enfeebled,  but 
not  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  Adams'  fall,  and  hence  divine  grace  and  hu- 
man freedom  conspired  together,  and  acted  in  concert  with  each  other  in  the 
work  of  man's  salvation.  This  doctrine,  which  conceded  as  much  to  the 
Church  as  to  the  free  moral  nature  of  man,  and  without  which  there  seemed 
to  be  no  special  advantage  in  a  monastic  life,  obtained  great  favor.  The 
Church,  however,  had  too  decidedly  committed  itself  on  the  side  of  Augus- 
tine, the  authority  of  this  father  was  then  too  great,  and  the  reasoning  by 
which  his  doctrines  were  sustained  was  too  irresistible,  to  permit  a  general 
and  open  departure  from  his  principles.  In  the  West,  therefore,  there  was 
always  an  obscurity  and  instability  of  sentiment  on  this  subject.  In  Gaul 
Semipelagianism  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  Acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Synod  of  Arelate  (472),  Faustus,  Bishop  of  Rhegium,  but  pre- 
viously Abbot  of  Levius,  drew  up  a  Semipelagian  confession,  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  all  the  bishops  at  the  Synod  of  Lyons  (475).  (J)  From  policy  and 
a  pious  regard  for  Augustine,  the  sacred  name  of  that  father  was  not  men- 
tioned, but  this  was  only  to  assail  with  greater  recklessness  the  character  of 
his  followers.  A  sect  of  JPredestinarians,  distinctively  so  called,  never  ex- 
isted except  in  the  imaginations  of  their  opponents,  and  an  extreme  defence 
of  predestination  professing  to  have  been  put  forth  at  that  time,  is,  if  not  a 
Jesuitical,  at  least  a  Pelagian  work,  (c)  In  Africa  and  Eome  a  tendency  to 
Augustinism  prevailed,  and  through  Eomish  influence  at  the  Synods  of  Aran- 
sio  (Orange)  and  Valentia  (529)  a  decision  was  obtained  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
clusive operation  of  divine  grace,  (d)  although  predestination,  which  must 
necessarily  be  inferred  from  this,  was  evidently  evaded.  As  both  parties 
therefore  shrunk  from  extreme  views  the  controversy  never  produced  an  ac- 
tual schism  in  the  Church,  although  sometimes  a  monk  or  a  presbyter  was  op- 
pressed by  his  bishop,  now  in  the  name  of  Augustine,  and  again  in  defence 
of  human  freedom.  But  just  as  Augustine  has  been  regarded  as  a  saint  by 
the  whole  Church,  Cassian  and  Faustus  have  always  been  honored  as  saints 
in  their  own  country. 

a)  De  institute  coenobiorum  1.  XII.  Collationes  Patrum  XXIV.  De  incarn.  Christi  adv.  Nestor. 
L  \  II.  < >h>.  ed.  Alanine  Qazaeus,  Duaci.  1616.  8  Th.  auct  Atrebati.  1628.  f.—  Wiagers,  de  Jo.  Cass. 
il  t-  illcuse  cmm.  III.  Rost  1824s.  4 

I)  De  gratia  Dei  at  humanae  mentis  Hbero  arbitrlo.  (Bibl.  PP.  Lugd.  Th.  VIII.)  Munsi  Th.  VII 
0.  ImuTss. 

c)  In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Predestinahis.  Ed  Sirmond,  Vat.  16-13.  &  GulUmdii  Th.  X.  p.  8.">7k»- 
Wtygert,  vol.  II.  p.  :i29ss.    [Neander,  Hist  vol.  II.  p.  8-ik-.] 

U)  Muiui  Th.  VIII.  p.  711*8.  [Lavdon't  Man.  of  Councils,  p.  447.] 
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IV.  Controversies  respecting  the  Two  Natures  of  Christ. 

i.  Liberati  (Archidiac  Carth.  about  658)  Breviarium  causa?  Nestorianorum  et  Eutyehian.  Ed 
Garneriua.  Par.  1675.  and  in  Manei  Th.  IX.  i  859a&  (Gelasiw  I.  f)  Broviculus  Hist.  Eutyehlan- 
Istarum  s.  gesta  dc  nomine  Acacii.  (Mansi,  Th.  VII.  p.  106'ss.)  Leontius  Byzantinus :  de  sectis 
actio  5-10.  Contra  Eutychianos  ct  NestoriaD.  (Gallandii  Th.  XII.  p.  621ss.  65Sss.)— II.  Which, 
Ketzerhlst  Th.  V.-VIII.  Baur,  L.  v.  d.  Drfieinif;k.  vol.  I.  p.  G93ss.  vol.  II.  Horner,  Entwick- 
langsgesch.  d.  L.  v.  d.  Person  Clir.  Stuttgr.  1839.  p.  50ss.  [It.  J.  WSberforce,  On  the  Incarnation  ol 
I.  C.  2  ed.  Lond.  1849.  Philad.  1849.  p.  lSlss.] 

§  113.     The  Kestorian  Controversy. 

I.  Origr.  Documents  In  ManU   Th.  IV.  p.  567ss.  Th.  V.  VII.  p.  241ss.    Marius  Jfercator,  de 
haercsi  Nest.  (Opp.  vol.  II.)    Socrat.  VII,  29ss.     Eragr.  I,  7ss. 

II.  Jablonski,  De  Nestorianismo.  Ber.  1724.  4.     Gengler,  u.  d.  Verdammttng  d.  Nest.  (Tub. 
Quartalschr.  1835.  P.  2.)—Salig,  de  Eutychianlsmo  ante  Eutychen.  Wolfenb.  1723.  4. 

The  doctrine  of  a  divine  nature  in  Christ  had  now  forced  its  way  to  a 
general  acceptance,  and  that  of  his  human  nature  had  always  been  taken  for 
granted ;  hut  when  men  reflected  upon  the  relation  which  these  sustained 
toward  each  other,  they  were  in  danger  of  either  asserting  their  unity  so 
strictly  that  the  human  nature  was  wholly  lost  in  the  Deity,  or,  to  secure  the 
existence  of  the  human  nature,  of  maintaining  its  separation  so  rigidly 
that  the  unity  of  Christ's  person  would  he  destroyed.  The  natural  tendency 
of  each  school  induced  the  Alexandrian  to  adopt  the  former,  and  the  An- 
Jiochian  the  latter  extreme.  Accordingly,  when  Nestorius,  originally  a  pres- 
byter at  Antioch,  but  after  428  the  Metropolitan  of  Constantinople,  full  of 
zeal  for  orthodoxy,  and  according  to  the  customary  language  of  his  school, 
carefully  distinguished  in  opposition  to  Apollinaris  between  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  (Mary  being  called  xpi<ttot6kos,  not  SeoroVoc,  and  the  relation  of  the 
natures,  awafaia  and  eVotKr/o-iy),  so  that  the  qualities  (tStci^arn)  co-operated 
in  the  accomplishment  of  man's  redemption,  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (412— 114), 
the  nephew,  and  in  every  respect  the  successor  of  Theophilus,  advocated  a 
union  of  natures  (cJWikt)  evao-is)  so  complete,  that  the  peculiarities  of  each 
were  predicable  of  the  other.  These  opposite  views,  sustained  respectively 
by  the  two  great  eastern  bishoprics,  and  by  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  from  their  peculiar  nature,  afforded  ample  occasion  for  misunder- 
standings and  unhappy  inferences.  Both  parties  were  charged  with  having 
destroyed  all  faith  in  man's  redemption;  Nestorius  by  his  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  two  independent  natures,  and  Cyril  by  his  denial  of  the  human 
nature  of  Christ.  Cyril  succeeded  in  arraying  the  Eoman  Church  against 
Nestorius,  by  connecting  the  controversy  with  the  Pelagian.  Nestorius  was 
condemned  at  the  Synods  of  Alexandria  and  Borne  (430),  and  Cyril  pub- 
lished his  doctrines  in  twelve  Anathemas,  to  which  Nestorius  opposed  twelve 
others,  (a)  A  general  assembly  of  the  Church  was  convened  by  Theodoriw 
II.  at  EphcKits  (431),  in  which  Cyril  and  his  bishops  pronounced  condemna- 
tion upon  Nestorius  before  the  Syrian  and  Greek  bishops  had  arrived.  On 
the  arrival  of  these  bishops  they  chose  John  of  Antioch  for  their  president, 
and  deposed  Cyril.      The  latter,  however,  well  knew  how  to  gain  the  favor 

a)  Manst,  Th.  IV.  p.  1007ss.  p.  1099ss,    Muenscher,  CvUn,  DGeech.  vol.  I.  p.  290s». 
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of  the  emperor,  and  to  produce  dissension  among  the  bishops  of  the  opposite 
party.  He  even  became  reconciled  to  John  of  Antioch,  having  finally  con- 
sented to  subscribe  (433)  the  articles  of  faith  which  that  prelate  had  induced 
his  party  to  adopt  at  Ephesus,  (&)  in  which  the  two  natures  of  Christ  were 
especially  distinguished.  In  such  a  strife  of  mere  intrigues,  Isestorius,  with 
his  monastic  learning  and  want  of  practical  tact,  was  no  match  for  his  op- 
ponents, lie  was  soon  deserted  by  all  parties,  and  died  in  wretchedness 
(about  440),  with  his  character  misunderstood  and  his  doctrine  misrepresent- 
ed. The  only  advocate  of  his  opinions  by  which  the  conflict  was  continued, 
was  the  theological  school  of  JEdma,  a  branch  of  the  Antiocbian,  and  this 
gradually  withdrew  to  Persia.  Under  its  influence,  the  Persian  churches 
persevered  in  their  opposition  to  the  Synod  of  Ephesus,  and  under  the  name 
of  Chaldean  Christian  or  Christiana  of  St.  Thomas,  as  they  were  called  in 
India,  or  Ifestorians,  as  they  were  called  by  their  opponents,  they  became 
numerous,  and  carried  far  into  Asia  the  principles  of  Christian  beneficence 
and  Grecian  refinement.  But  even  in  the  imperial  Church,  a  disposition 
friendly  to  Nestorianism  was  continued,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Ibas,  Bishop  of  Edessa  (43G— 157),  and  the  learned  Theodoret.  (<) 

§  114.     The  Eutychian  Controversy. 
Acts  in  Mansi  Th.  VI.  VII.    Evagr.  I,  9ss.  II,  2. 

The  controversy  which  had  been  thus  violently  and  deceptively  settled 
burned  faintly  still,  with  Alexandria  and  Palestine  on  the  one  side,  and  Con- 
stantinople and  Asia  on  the  other.  When,  therefore,  Eutyches,  an  archiman- 
drite of  Constantinople,  obstinate  in  his  disposition,  but  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures,  taught,  in  direct  opposition  to  Nestorianism,  that  every  thing  hu- 
man in  the  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  by  his  divinity,  and  became  one 
nature  with  it,  Flavianus,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  had  him  condemned  at 
a  synod  of  his  diocese  (448).  (a)  Leo  the  Great  approved  of  this  decision  in 
an  epistle  in  which,  though  he  maintained  that  the  two  natures  of  Christ  acted 
in  perfect  harmony,  he  clearly  distinguished  between  what  was  divine  and 
what  was  human  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  (/>)  Lioscurus  of  Alexandria  (444-51), 
who,  in  defending  Eutyches,  felt  that  he  was  equally  defending  his  predecessor 
Cyril,  succeeded  at  the  general  synod  of  Ephesus  (449),  through  the  influ- 
ence of  an  excited  populace,  in  justifying  Eutyches  and  deposing  Flavian, 
red  by  the  emperor  Theodoshis  II.,  that  the  decision  was  obtained 
in  a  perfectly  legal  manner,  on  the  basis  of  the  prior  decrees  of  Ephesus  and 
Nicaea.  But  on  the  sodden  death  of  the  emperor  (450),  the  gen  ral  feeling 
of  displeasure  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  Dioscurus  found  a  public  ex- 
pression. The  empress  Puleheria  and  her  husband  Mareianvs  convoked  a 
Genera]  Oonncil  al  Chalcedon  (451),  whose  decision  was  secured  by  the  mode 

b)  Monti  Th.  IV.  p.  878.  eomp.  781s.  808m, 

e)Aa$emani  D<  Syrl  Nestoriania.  (BlbL  Orient  Bom.  IT8&  f.  Th.  III.  I".  II. 1  Kltajetu  I* 
nugsritae  do  verit  fldeL  {A.  Vqfi  N.  Coll  Th.  x.  P.  n.)  [.i.  Grant,  Diet  of  the  Neetorlan* 
N*w  York,  lima  ] 

a)  The  Acts  tn  the  Actio  I.  of  Chalcedon     Vanrt  Th,  VI  p.  M8n    [Landon,p.  \<u*s.] 

1)  Ep.  tul  l-'lin  iiinuiii.     /.ton.  Opp.  edd   B  ll<vi ui.  Rp,  28. 
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in  which  it  was  constituted.  Dioscurus  was  deposed,  Eutyclies  was  con- 
demned, not  only  Ibas  and  Theodoret,  but  even  Cyril  were  declared  or- 
thodox, and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  established  on  the  basis  of  the 
I'Ltmijin  epistle:  Two  natures  are  without  confusion  but  inseparably  united  in 
the  one  person  of  Christ.  The  Synod  of  Ephesus  has  ever  since  been  regard- 
ed as  the  Robber-Synod  (<tui>o8os  XrjaTpiK,)).  (<■) 

§  115.     The  Monophysites.     The  Contest  respecting  Chuleedon. 

Acts  in  Sfansi  Th.  VII.  p.  4S1-IX.  p.  700.  Leontiw  Byz.  de  sectis  liber,  actio  5-10.  and  Contra 
Eutychianoe  et  Nestorian.  1.  III.  (GaUandlt,  Bibl.  Th.  XII.)  Writings  and  Fragments  of  the 
Party  Leaders  in  A.  Moji  N.  Coll.  1883.  Th.  VII.  P.  I.  and  Spicil.  Rom.  Th.  III.  X.  Emgr.  II,  5ss. 

The  Alexandrian?,  who  gave  special  prominence  to  the  divine  nature  in 
Christ,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Eutychian 
party,  felt  much  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  They 
were  called  by  their  opponents  Monophysites,  and  these  opponents  were 
called  by  them  Ncstorians  and  Dyophysites.  The  controversy  was  at  first 
conducted  by  insurrections  of  monks  and  of  people,  and  in  Palestine  was 
attended  with  bloodshed,  but  in  Alexandria  and  Antioch  each  party  set  up 
its  rival  bishops.  The  emperor  Leo  I.  (457-474)  sustained  the  decisions  of 
Chalcedon,  though  with  a  judicious  moderation.  Peter  Fullo  (yva(f>(vs')  hav- 
ing assumed  the  office  of  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  introduced  into  the  litnrgy 
a  Monophysite  formula,  which  asserted  that  God  had  been  crucified  (thence 
called  Theopaschites),  was  expelled  by  the  emperor.  In  the  revolutions 
which  then  took  place  so  frequently  in  the  imperial  palace,  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies were  made  subservient  to  political  intrigues.  "When  the  emperor 
Zeno  Isauricus  was  overthrown  by  Basiliscus  (476),  the  latter  strengthened 
bis  party  by  gaining  over  the  Monophysites,  and  published  a  circular  in 
which  he  condemned  the  Synod  of  Chalcedon.  (a)  The  insurrection  in  Con- 
stantinople by  which  Zeno  was  restored  to  his  throne  (477),  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  Catholic  patriarch  Acacius.  The  Monophysites,  however, 
had  exhibited  so  much  power  under  the  usurper,  that  the  emperor,  by  the 
advice  of  the  patriarch,  endeavored  to  reconcile  them  by  publishing  a  creed 
called  the  Henoticon  (h)  (482),  in  which  the  disputed  articles  were  entirely 
avoided.  Felix  II,  the  Roman  bishop,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  those 
zealots  who  were  opposed  to  this  fellowship  with  the  Monophysites,  and 
excommunicated  Acacius  (484).  But  even  the  more  rigid  portion  of  the 
Monophysites  in  Egypt  withdrew  from  their  own  patriarch,  Avho  had  been 
so  easily  pacified  (thence  called  'A/«c/hiXoi).  Though  both  parties  equall} 
reviled  the  Henoticon,  it  was  the  means  of  external  peace  in  the  Oriental 
Church,  and  Anastasivs  (491-518),  who  attempted  to  free  the  state  from 
both  parties,  was  equally  hated,  threatened  and  calumniated  by  both.  Justin 
I.  (518-527)  decided  against  the  Monophysites  and  expelled  their  bishops, 
but  in  Egypt,  where  their  cause  was  popular,  he  was  politic  enough  not  to 
assail  them.     In  Alexandria,  however,  they  fell  out  among  themselves,  for 


c)  Leiculd,  die  sogen.  Eaubcrsynode.  (Illpen's  Z.ltP.lir.  vol.  VIII.  P.  1.1    [London,  p.  286.  118.] 
a)  Emgr.  Ill,  4.      1)  Ibid.  Ill,  14.    Berger,  Ilenotiea  Orient,  Vit.  1728.  1. 
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tho  Severians,  so  called  from  Severus  their  leader,  the  expelled  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  was  rather  inclined  to  confound  the  divine  with  the  human 
nature,  and  acknowledged  that  the  principal  attribute  of  the  latter  was  the 
corruptibility  of  the  body  of  Christ  (therefore  reproached  as  QZapToXdrpai), 
were  opposed  to  the  Julianists  CA03npToSoK^Tai),  the  followers  of  Julian  of 
Ualicarnassus,  who  taught  that  there  was  such  an  absorption  of  the  human 
nature  into  the  divinity  that  nothing  mortal  remained,  (c) 

§  116.     Justinian. 

ProcopiuK  (d.  about  552),  especially  his  military  history,  and  his  hist,  of  the  court:  'Aj^kSoto, 
ITUt  arcana,  ed.  Orelli.  Lps.  1S27.  Contin.  of  the  Imp.  Hist  552-559.  by  Agathias,  ed.  Niebuhr. 
Bon.  1828.  (Corpus  Scrr.  Byzant.  P.  III.  1829-44. 

Justinian  J.,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  frequently  brilliant  reign 
(527-5G5),  by  the  successful  weapons  of  his  generals  restored  the  Eoman 
dominion  in  Africa  and  Italy  to  its  former  splendor.  Dutiful  toward  the 
Church,  temperate  even  to  monastic  strictness,  covetous  and  yet  prodigal, 
active  in  many  departments  of  business,  and  untiring  in  his  diligence,  though 
moderate  in  natural  talents,  he  was  eager  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  mas- 
ter in  every  kind  of  human  knowledge.  Even  while  burdened  with  the 
cares  of  his  despotic  reign,  he  digested  from  the  treasures  of  Eoman  juris- 
prudence a  code  of  civil  law  which  has  been  ever  since  the  source  of  legal 
science  for  all  civilized  nations.  He  then  attempted  in  like  manner,  as  a 
theologian,  to  annihilate  all  heresies,  reconcile  all  parties,  and  establish  a 
true  system  of  orthodoxy  for  all  future  time.  But  while  he  loaded  the 
Church  with  gifts,  he  increased  the  distractions  of  both  Church  and  State  by 
his  creeds,  and  efforts  to  establish  uniformity.  In  all  these  he  doubtless  be- 
lieved that  he  was  guided  by  his  own  sagacity,  while  he  was  really  the  mere 
tool  of  court  divines  and  eunuchs.  He  was  disposed  to  favor  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  but  Theodora  well  knew  how  to  direct  his  edicts  so  that  they 
generally  were  favorable  to  the  Monophysites.  This  woman,  having  shame- 
lessly spent  her  3'outhful  beauty  amid  all  the  dissipations  of  Constantinople, 
was  exalted,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  to  be  the  sharer  of  his  power  over 
the  empire,  and  the  sole  mistress  of  himself.  On  the  throne  she  was  tyran- 
nical, but  her  disposition  was  lofty  and  her  morals  were  irreproachable. 
1.  On  finding  that  the  discussions  which  he  had  ordered  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  Ifonophymtes  were  of  no  avail,  («)  the  emperor  hoped  to  win 
the  latter  by  allowing  them  to  use  their  formula  asserting  simply  that  one  of 
the  sacred  Trinity  was  crucified  (533).  But  while  this  only  embittered  the 
feelings  of  the  Catholics,  it  was  not  enough  for  the  Monophysitea.  Anthi- 
mu8  (535),  the  Monophysitio  patriarch,  who  had  been  appointed  through 
Theodora's  influence,  was  removed  the  next  year  by  the  Catholic  party,  and 
Vigiliua,  who  had  been  assisted  in  lii-j  attainment  of  the  Roman  see  (538) 
with  the  secret  understanding  that  he  would  favor  tho  Monophysites,  found 


c)  GieHeUt\  MorjnpbjBttanim  vett  varluc  do  Chr.  penana  opialonea  inpr.  ex  Ipsorani  eflUis  rcwiu 
Mltii  rflutr.  Oott  1885,  8a  i  P. 

a)  Collatlo  Cfttbolloor.  o,  Sevcrlarils  a.  531.     (Jfunsi  Th.  VIII.  p.  81T&&.) 

'J 
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no  difficulty  in  absolving  himself  from  his  oath,  (b)  2.  The  name  of  Origer 
was  dear  to  a  monastic  party  in  the  East,  not  so  much  for  his  scientific  char- 
acter as  for  the  relation  of  his  system  to  the  Monophysites.  This  party 
gained  great  influence  at  court  by  means  of  Theodorus  Ascidas,  Metropolitan 
of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  The  Catholic  party,  however,  found  means 
through  Mennas,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  procure  from  the  empe- 
ror a  condemnation  of  Origen.  3.  Theodorus  soon  revenged  himself  by  con- 
vincing the  emperor  that  the  Monophysites  would  be  reconciled  to  the 
Church  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  the 
instructor  of  Nestorius,  Theodoret  of  Cyrus  and  Has  of  Edessa,  the  princi- 
pals of  the  Antiochian  school.  The  errors  of  these  teachers  having  been 
collected  (about  544)  into  three  chapters  (tria  capitula),  were  accordingly 
condemned  by  Justinian,  (c)  Though  the  Monophysites  were  much  delighted 
with  this  act,  they  were  on  that  account  no  more  partial  to  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  upon  it  as  a  direct 
assault  upon  that  council.  To  quell  these  discussions,  Justinian  convoked 
the  fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  at  Constantinople  (553),  which,  in  compliance 
with  the  imperial  theology,  condemned  the  three  Antiochian  teachers,  (d) 
Vigilius,  who  at  first  led  the  "West  in  its  opposition  to  this  proceeding,  lost 
the  glory  of  his  martyrdom  by  frequent  vacillations  and  concessions.  Pela- 
gius  became  his  successor  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
imperial  synod  (555).  A  large  portion  of  the  Western  bishops  now  broke 
off  connection  with  Rome  as  well  as  Constantinople,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  found  some  bold  champions  not  only  against  the  despotism  of  th» 
emperor,  but  the  pliant  disposition  of  the  Roman  bishop.  (<*)  4.  The  last 
attempt  of  Justinian  to  draw  over  the  Monophysites,  was  made  when  he  had 
(564)  the  doctrine  of  the  Incorruptibility  of  Christ's  body  adopted  as  an 
article  of  the  authorized  creed.  lie  had  just  commenced  the  work  of  ex- 
pelling those  Catholic  bishops  who  resisted  him,  when  the  Church  was  deliv- 
ered from  the  confusion  produced  by  his  zeal  for  the  faith  by  his  death.  (/) 

§  117.  The  Edict  of  Peace  and  the  Monophysite  Church, 
No  sooner  had  Justin  II.  reach  the  throne,  than  he  issued  an  edict 
(565),  (a)  in  which  he  admonished  all  Christians  to  unite  with  him  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  contend  no  more  about  words  and 
persons.  The  apostolic  Catholic  Church,  however,  was  at  the  same  time 
assured  that  its  present  position  would  be  maintained.  The  arbitrary  man- 
ner in  which  the  imperial  laws  for  the  regulation  of  faith  had  for  some  time 
been  enforced,  rendered  such  a  request  from  an  emperor  peculiarly  grateful 
to  the  public  mind.    The  successors  of  Vigilius  were  now  more  zealous  in 

l)  IXberaU  Breviar.  c  22.      YigiUi  Ep.  ad  Justin,    {ifansi  Th,   IX.  p.  35.)  ad   Mennam. 
{Ibid.  p.  8a) 

c)  Justin,  ad  Mennam  adv.  implnm  Orlg.  (Mami  Th.  IX.  p.  4STss.  comp.  895ss.) 

d)  Acts  in  Mutmi  Th.  IX  p.  157ss. 

e)  Esp.  Facundus  EermianmHt  (about  5-1S)  pro  dcfcnsloce  trium  capitt  L  XII.  (Opp.  ed.  «/ 
Sirmoml.  Par.  1629.     Gallandii  Th.  XI.) 

/)  Bvagr.  IV,  88-40.     Watch,  Ketzergesch.  vol.  X  p.  67Sas. 
a)  Etagr.  V,  1     Kiceph.  XVII,  85. 
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enforcing  the  authority  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  council  in  the  "West,  thau 
he  had  formerly  heen  in  opposing  it.  It  was  not,  however,  generally 
acknowledged  until  subsequent  centuries,  when  it  was  not  opposed,  because 
the  subjects  in  dispute  were  nearly  forgotten.  In  the  East,  each  party 
retained  possession  of  all  that  it  had  obtained.  In  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  was  sustained  entirely  by  the  emperor's  power, 
the  Monophysites  possessed  a  patriarch  of  their  own  (after  536),  and  consti- 
tuted the  Egyptian  national  Church  of  the  Copta^  with  which  was  connected 
the  Ethiopic  Church,  (b)  The  Armenians  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
sion when  the  Henoticon  was  enacted,  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  Synod 
of  Chalcedon,  and  thus  in  the  sixth  century,  when  they  were  subject  to  the 
Persian  yoke,  they  entirely  renounced  all  connection  with  the  Church  of  the 
empire,  (c)  The  apostolic  zeal  of  Jacob  Baradai  (541-578)  gave  the  Mono- 
physites of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
and  the  name  of  Jacobites,  (d)  These  disruptions  from  the  imperial  Catholic 
Church  were  gradually  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  provinces 
where  they  took  place,  until  by  the  conquests  of  Islam,  to  which  they  con- 
tributed, they  became  irreparable.  In  the  conquered  provinces,  the  Catho- 
lics, on  account  of  their  connection  with  the  empire  (hence  called  Melchitr* 
from  7.^72),  were  even  more  oppressed  than  the  Monophysites,  and  their 
patriarch  generally  resided  at  Constantinople. 

§  118.     The  Monothelite  Controversy. 

I.  Oris.  Documents  in Mami  Th.  X.  p.  SG5-11S6.  Th.  XI.  p.  190-1023.  Anastasii  Bibliotheearii  (about 
870).  Collectanea  de  ii.%  quae  spectant  ad  Hist,  Monotbel.  ed.  Sirmond,  Par.  1620.  and  Gallandii  Th. 
XIII.  Xkephori  (Patriarch  of  Constant  d.  82S),  Breviarium  Hist  (602-769.)  ed.  Petavius,  Par.  1616. 

II.  F.  Cumbejisii,  Hist.  haer.  Monothelitarum.     In  his  Auctuar.  PP.  Par.  1648.  II,  3. 

"While  the  emperor  Reraclivs  (after  622)  was  re-establishing  the  power 
of  the  empire  in  Syria  and  Armenia,  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  Mono- 
physites with  the  imperial  Church,  by  conceding  that  although  there  were 
two  natures  in  Christ,  there  was  but  one  manifestation  of  will  (ivtpyaa  Seai/- 
SpiKr)).  Cyrus,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  emperor  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, succeeded  by  this  expedient  in  gaining  over  the  Severians  of  his 
diocese  (633).  But  when  Sophronhts,  a  monk  of  Palestine,  and  after  634  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  who  happened  then  to  be  in  Alexandria,  excited  a  violent 
opposition  to  it,  the  emperor  published  a  creed  ("E«3fo-ir,  038)  (a)  composed  by 
Sergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  approved  by  HbnoriiiB,  the  Roman 
bishop,  (f>)  which  assumed  that  there  was  but  one  Christ  and  one  will  (Jv 
StX^d).  In  this  he  had  more  regard  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  contro- 
versy, than  to  the  victory  of  the  imperial  party.  Put  in  such  mii  ago,  a  dis 
pute  thus  awakened  was  not  easily  set  to  rest.    The  Roman  bishops  aftci 

l)  TbH-eddtni  MatHtU  (.1.  mi),  Hiat  Ooptoran  clirist.  mb  at  lat.  ed.  M'rtzrr.  s.lisb.  1828 
Mich.  LtqvAtn,  Orient  in  1  V  Patrttutibatoi  -li.-.  tua  (Par.  1740. 8  Th,  £)  Th.  II.  p.  857ns. 

0)  Saint-. Mart  in,    M.'-m.   Mir   1'Anin-ii.   'I'll.    I.    |.  .    Ariu.iiiacuo   cunones  «lectt     (.1 

Uuji  N.  ColLTh.  X.  P.  II.) 

(I)  A»$mani,  BIbl  orient  Th.  II.    Ltqutm  1.  <•.  Th.  II. 
<i>  Manri  Th.  X.  p.  D99ft 

1)  Bbnorii  Ep,  ad  Bergtom.  {Sfanti  Th.  XI.  p.  537.  comp.  579.) 
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John  IV.  (039),  with  a  stricter  reference  to  the  true  faith  or  the  injury  of 
their  rivals  than  to  the  orthodoxy  of  their  predecessors,  placed  themselves  al 
the  head  of  the  opposition  to  the  Monothelites,  and  excluded  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  from  the  communion  of  the  Church.  A  law  (rvnoi)  (e) 
enacted  by  Constans  II.  (648)  was  intended  to  enforce  peace  by  an  arbitrary 
prohibition  of  the  controversy.  But  Martin  I.  of  Rome,  at  the  first  Synod 
of  Lateran  (649),  condemned  the  Monothelites  and  both  the  imperial  laws, 
lie  was  consequently  first  imprisoned,  then  condemned  at  Constantinople  for 
treason,  and  finally  he  died  in  great  distress,  (d)  To  allay  the  strife  which 
now  threatened  the  precarious  power  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
Constanline  Pogonatus  convoked  the  sixth  oecumenical  synod  at  Constanti- 
nople (680).  This  assembly,  under  the  influence  of  Agatho,  the  Roman 
bishop,  besides  condemning  Honorius,  (e)  recognized  in  Christ  consistently 
with  the  doctrine  of  two  natures,  and  certain  passages  of  Scripture  inter- 
preted so  as  to  conform  to  it,  two  wills  made  one  by  the  moral  subordination 
of  the  human.  The  Monothelites,  however,  obtained  one  more  transient 
victory  in  the  Greek  Church  under  Philip  Bardanes  (711-713).  But  after 
the  elevation  of  Anastasins  II.  to  the  throne,  they  were  generally  rejected, 
and  only  a  6mall  remnant  sustained  themselves  in  the  convent  of  St.  JIaro  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  under  a  patriarch  of  their  own.  (/) 

§  119.     Ecclesiastical  Literature. 

Chrysostom  and  Augustine  were  still  peerless  models  for  the  churches  in 
which  their  languages  were  respectively  spoken.  The  energies  of  the  Alex- 
andrian and  Antiochian  schools  were  exhausted  in  party  strifes.  Cyril  (d. 
444),  whose  natural  acnteness  was  under  the  guidance  of  his  passions,  ex- 
ceeded the  characteristic  limits  of  the  Alexandrian  spirit,  (a)  and  Theod<>ret, 
Bishop  of  Cyras  (d.  457),  the  last  of  the  Antiochian  school,  though  a  judi- 
cious expounder  and  a  devout  historian,  could  not  escape  the  malediction  of 
the  Church.  (I)  The  qualities  of  both  schools  appear  to  have  been  once 
more  combined  in  the  collection  of  the  Epistles  of  Isidore  of  Peliisium  (d. 
about  440),  who,  though  a  resident  in  Alexandria,  was  the  friend  of  Chrysos- 
tom, and  found  among  the  monastic  virtues  liberty  to  be  mild  in  science  and 
fearless  in  his  opposition  to  the  powerful  both  in  the  world  and  in  the 
Church,  (c)  The  writings  which  assumed  the  name  of  Dionysius  Areopagita, 
indicate  that  the  Athenian  New-Platonism  had  become  Christianized  near 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  the 
model  of  those  dispositions  which  strive  to  die  to  themselves,  and  are  wait- 

c)  Mann  Th.  X.  p.  1029s.      a~)  Mwnti  Th.  X.  p.  S5U 

e)  Manut  Th.  XI.  p.  556.  622.  731. 

/)  Lequien,  Oriens  Clir.  Th.  III.  p.  lss.     Watch,  vol.  IX.  p.  474ss. 

a)  Commentaries,  Polem.  Treatises,  Homilies,  and  Letters.  Opp.  ed.  J.  Aubert,  Par.  163S.  7  Tli.  I 
On  Matth.,  Hebrews,  and  7  dogm.  Essays  in  A.  Maji  Col.  Th.  VIII. 

1)  Commentaries,  History  of  Mie  Church,  Hist,  of  Heresies,  Lives  of  Saints,  and  Polem.  Treat 
ises.  Opp.  edd.  Sirmond  et  Gitrnier,  Par.  1742-84.  5  Th.  I  SchuUe  et  Jfoesstlt,  Hal.  1709-74.  5  Th.- 
Jiichter,  de  Theor.  Epp.  Paullnar.  Interpret*.  Lps.  1S22. 

c)  Epp.  I.  IV.  ed.  IiitterhuH,  IMlb.  16(15.  f.  Epp.  inedible,  ed.  SAott  Antn.  1623.  f.  All  together 
Par.  163S.  Ven.  1745.  f.— IT.  A.  Nirmeyer,  de  Isid.  Pelnslotae  vita,  scriptis  et.  doctr.  Hal.  1S25.  comp 
Arch.  f.  KGesch.  1S25.  P.  2.  p.  197sa. 
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\ng  patiently  for  a  complete  union  with  the  Deity.  (<?)    The  Aristotelian  sys- 
tem of  logic  was  used  in  all  theological  controversies.      John  Philojwnux 
(middle  of  the  6th  century),  the  acute  expounder  of  Aristotle,  and  the  inde- 
pendent Christian  philosopher,  hut  an  adherent  of  the  Monophysites,  declared 
himself  in  the  Greek  Church  decidedly  partial  to  this  tendency,  though  not 
unfriendly  to  many  doctrines  of  Platonism.     He  was  accused  of  Tritheism, 
because  the  ideas  entertained  hy  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  divine 
nature  and  personality  were  not  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  took  offence  at 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  which  he  described  as  a  new  creation,  since 
with  the  form  he  maintained  that  the  matter  of  the  body  was  gone,  (e)     The 
Eoman  Church  became  acquainted   with   Aristotle   through  the  labors  of 
A.M.  T.  S.  Boethiv*.     In  the  writings  which  bear  his  name,  Aristotelian 
formulae  are  u>ed  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity. 
But  in  prison  his  mind  had  been  raised  above  the  fear  of  death  by  the  conso- 
lations of  a  pious  heathen  philosophy.      He  died  (524)  in  defence  of  the 
interests  of  his  native  land,  and  the  Church  has  invested  him  with  the  glory 
of  martyrdom.      By  birth,  merit,  and  success  he  resembled  the  nobler  Eo- 
mans  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  indeed  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  speci- 
men of  the  rate.  (/)     The  sciences  which  had  been  created  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Bomans,  necessarily  shared  in  the  declining 
fortunes  of  those  nations.     The  last  signs  of  Hellenic  refinement  disappeared 
in  the  sixth  century  from  every  portion  of  the  empire  except  Borne  and  Con- 
stantinople with  the  ravages  of  the  Barbarians,  of  the  Pestilence,  and  of  the 
Church  itself.     A  meagre  collection  of  traditions  was  all  that  now  remained, 
because  it  had  been  appropriated  to  her  own  use  by  the  Church.     Even 
Caxsiodorus  (a  consul  and  a  monk,  d.  about  562)  attempted  to  preserve  only 
those  fragments  of  science  which  he  thought  might  be  serviceable  to  the 
Church.  (;/)     Scriptural  exegesis  consisted  entirely  of  such  compilations  from 
the  treasures  of  former  times  as  had  been  commenced  in  the  East  by  Proco- 
piua   Glistens   (about  520),  and  in  the  West  by  Primasius  of  Adrymetum 
(about  550).  (/<)     A  system  of  doctrines  had  likewise  been  formed  for  the 

d)  T\tp\  rfjs  Upapxia-s-  Tlzpl  ttjs  e/cKA.ecriao'Ti/cfjs  Upapx^s.  Tlepl  Stiwv  ovop-aTav.  Uepl 
^vaTiKni  beu\oyias.  Epp.  XII.— Opp.  ed.  Corderitu,  (Antu.  1034.)  Par.  1644.  2  Th.  f.  Gonetantini, 
\  en.  1768a.  2  Th.  f.  Uebers.  m.  Abbb.  v.  Engelhardt,  Sulzb.  ISIS.— J.  Dalleus,  de  scriptls,  quae  sub 
Ign.  et  Dion.  A.  nomm.  circnmfer.  Gen.  1000.  4.  Engelhardt :  De  Dion.  Plotlnizante,  Krl.  Win.  De 
orig.  ecriptor.  Arcop.  ErL  1822.  A.  Eelfferich,  d.  chr.  Mystik  in  ihrer  EntwickL  u.  ihren  Denkmalen. 
•  th.  1842.  2  vo\s.—Bawngarten-CrutHu8,  de  Dion.  A.  Jen.  1S23.  Revised  in  Opp.  theoL  Jen,  1888 
p.  265aa    on  the  other  aide:  Bitter,  Gesch.  d  chr.  Phil.  toL  II  p.  619. 

e)  Beepectli  g  him:  Jo.  Damage  de  baerea.  e.  68.  Phot  c.  21-23.  55.  75.  Nlceph.  xvm,  45-49 
Leont.-Byz.  de  sectis,  act.  b.—8charfenburg,  de  Jo.  Phil.  Tritheiflml  defenBojet  Lpe,  1768.  (Cotum. 
tbeoLed   VeUkwtn,  etc  Th.  I.)    Trechsel,  Jo   P  IL  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1885.  P.  1.) 

/)  Commentaries  »"d  tranalatlons  of  Aristotle— De  dnabue  nat  et  una  persona.  Quoil  TrinltM 
tit  anna  Mens,  etc.— De  eonaolatione  phlloeophlae,  ed  Be\frecht,  Curiae.  1797.  and  often.  Oebera.  v. 
Frettag,  Bigs.  1794— Opp.  ed  Rota,  Baa,  1670a.— (Gervalse)  lii-t.  de  Boeoe.  Par.  1715.  2  Th. 
//.  <,„..  Cenanra  Boethll.  (Opnace.  Th,  VI.  p  I48aa.)— F.  Band,  Boeth,  (Eraob.  u.  G  ruber's  EnoyU 
vol.  XI.  p.  28ta  i     fftwfc  Baw,  <le  Bofftbio.  Darmat  1841. 

g)  De  artibus  ao  dlacipllnia  llberaUom  litt  Inetltutio  ad  dir.  leotionea.  lll>t.  Ecolealae  tripartita. 
t'ariae  Epp.— Opp.  ed  Garet,  Botbomag,  1679.  Ven.  1729.  2  Th.  t—St&udlin,  1  (  aaaiod  (An  btv,  C 

KtJ.-eh.  W>\  p.  259  s.  JiMss.) 

h)J.F.  8.  Auguntiii,<\e  oatenia  PP.  graecia  In  N.  T.  Hal  1762,  (Noemdti  Oommentt  wi  IL 
.,-.  HaL  LS1T, 
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Latin  Church  (/)  from  sentences  taken  from  the  more  ancient  fathers  hy  Iaido* 
mis,  Bishop  of  Hispalis  (d.  G3G),  and  another  more  complete,  aDd  on  account 
of  its  application  of  Aristotelian  formulae  more  scientific,  was  compiled  for 
the  Greek  Church  hy  the  monk  John  Damascenus  (d.  754).  The  latter 
also  collected  together  the  various  decisions  which  had  been  given  by  th« 
Church  in  its  earlier  religious  controversies,  and  thus  settled  these  disputes 
for  his  Church  for  a  thousand  years  after  him.  (Z)  A  Roman  catalogue  of 
apocryphal  and  rejected  works,  which  had  been  gradually  enlarging  from  the 
time  of  Hormisdas  (514-523),  and  had  finally  become  essentially  fixed  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  exhibits  the  contracted  spirit  as  well  as  the 
state  of  criticism  at  that  time,  for  even  some  of  the  more  ancient  fathers  are 
rejected  as  apocryphal  because  they  were  inconsistent  with  some  Roman 
assertions,  or  did  not  correspond  with  the  later  orthodoxy.  (T) 


CHAP.  III.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  TILE  CHURCII. 

Bibliotheca  juris  can.  veteris,  op.  Guil.  et  ffenr.  Justelli,  Par.  1661.  2.  Th.  f.  Spittler,  Gesch.  d. 
can.  Eechts  Ms  a.  d.  falsch.  Isidor.  Hal.  177S.  (Works,  ed.  by  Wachter,  Stuttg.  1S27.  vol.  I.)— Plcmok, 
Gesch.  d.  kirchl.  Gesellschafts-Verf.  vol.  I.  p.  276ss.  JTuse,  de  jure  ecc.  P.  I.  p.  82ss.  P.  II.  (7 
Riffel,  Gesch.  Darst  d.  Verh.  zw.  K.  u.  Staat.  Mainz.  1SS6.  vol.  I.  p.  114ss. 

§  120.     Legislation  and  Books  of  Law. 

Ecclesiastical  laws  were  enacted  sometimes  by  synods  and  sometimes  by 
the  emperors.  The  first  idea  of  general  laws  for  the  whole  Church  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  General  Councils,  with  whose  decisions  were 
soon  united  those  of  the  inferior  synods  and  the  canonical  institutes  of  a  few 
fathers,  which  individual  bishops  had  collected  for  their  private  direction, 
but  which  passed  into  general  use.  Such  collections  are  first  noticed  in  the 
Synod  of  Chalcedon,  where,  however,  they  possessed  no  general  authority,  (a) 
But  even  then  it  had  become  customary,  at  least  in  the  Greek  Church,  to 
regard  the  canons  of  certain  synods  as  possessing  the  authority  of  general 
laws.  This  agreement  seems  to  have  become  complete  in  the  sixth  century, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  second  canon  of  the  Trullan  Synod  (Quinisexta  692) 
that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Greek  canon  law  which  had  long  been  in 
use,  were  recognized  as  legally  binding.  (I)  The  African  Church  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  419,  gave  its  sanction  to  a  collection  of  its  own  domes- 
tic canons,  (c)  which  was  gradually  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  general  ecclesi- 


i)  Sententiarum  s.  de  summo  bono  I.  III.  comp.  §  167.  note  a. 

k)  117)77)  yvwatuf  a)  ra  <pi\oao<piKa,  /3)  irepi  alpiatwv,  y)  e«5ocnj  oKpi/8);s  rfjj  op&o- 
$6£ov  iricTTfws.  Opp.  ed.  Mich.  Lequien,  Par.  1712.  2.  Th.  f. 

I)  Threefold  text  in  Monti  Th.  VIII.  p.  1688ft  Since  Hincmar  of  Eheims  it  is  commonly  quoted 
as  Decretum  Gelasii  (494;,  thus  by  Gratian:  c.  3.  Dist  XV.  comp.  Gieneler,  KGesch.  vol.  1.  Abth. 
IL  p.  888ft    [Davidton's  transl.  vol.  II.  p.  110.  §  114.  note  2.] 

a)  Bespeetfng  collections  called  apostolic:    See  §  57.  comp.  J.  TK  Bickell,  Gesch.  des  Kircbea 
rechts.  Gu-ss.  1848.  vol.  I. 

b)  Acts  and  102  canons:  Mantd  Th.  XI.  p.  927-1006. 

c)  JuttMi  IJibl.  Th.  I.  303ss.     Manti  Th.  III.  p.  COSss. 
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astical  law.  Of  the  Roman  Church  of  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
we  only  know  that  in  its  collection  the  Nicaean  canons  were  mingled  with 
those  of  Sardica.  The  civil  laws,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
may  generally  he  found  under  their  appropriate  titles  in  the  two  collections 
of  imperial  laws  called  Codex  Theodosianus,  438,  and  Codex  Justinianeits, 
534,  and  the  Novels  attached  to  each.  The  efforts  of  Justinian  to  give  a 
scientific  form  to  political  and  civil  law,  must  have  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  ecclesiastical  law.  John  Scholaxticus,  successively  an  advocate,  a 
presbyter  at  Antioch,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (d.  578),  arranged 
the  canons  which  he  found  in  the  ordinary  collections,  together  with  the 
6econd  and  third  epistles  of  Basil  relating  to  the  canons,  under  fifty  titles 
according  to  their  subjects,  (d)  This  digest,  on  account  of  its  adaptation  to 
general  use,  as  well  as  the  reputation  of  its  author,  soon  became  a  standard 
authority  in  the  Greek  Church.  A  collection  of  civil  laws  relating  to  the 
Church,  prepared  by  this  same  John,  contains  extracts  from  the  ten  Novels 
of  Justinian,  arranged  under  eighty-seven  chapters,  (e)  Another  collection, 
embracing  the  whole  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Justinian,  sometimes  in  full 
and  sometimes  abridged,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  the  four 
Novels  of  Heraclius,  has  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Theodore  Balsamon, 
but  really  belongs  to  the  seventh  century.  (/)  The  practical  wants  of  the 
Church  called  forth  a  work  in  which  the  civil  laws  relating  to  the  Church 
(wfyiot)  were  arranged  in  harmony  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  (leavovts),  and 
which  has  since  been  called  the  Xomocanon.  Under  the  fifty  titles  of  the 
collection  of  canons  by  Scholasticus,  the  corresponding  civil  laws  were  intro- 
duced, and  even  these  were  principally  derived  from  his  book,  (g)  The  peni- 
tential laws  were  systematized,  and  their  severity  was  accommodated  to  the 
mildness  of  his  age,  and  of  his  own  disposition,  by  John  the  Faster  (vrja-revTTjs), 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (585-595).  (h)  The  old  code  of  the  Roman 
Church,  (/)  called  by  Dionysius  Translatio  priscct,  was  gradually  increased 
and  strengthened  in  authority  after  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  by  translations 
from  the  Greek  books  of  laws.  The  incompleteness  and  want  of  arrange- 
ment which  characterized  this  work,  induced  Dionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian 
and  a  Roman  monk,  to  revise  it,  and  to  form  a  new  code  (498-514).  (i)  The 
first  part  contains  a  faithful  translation  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Greek 
synodal  laws,  the  canons  of  Sardica,  and  the  African  collection.  The  second 
part  contains  all  the  decretals  which  could  then  be  found  at  Rome,  by  eight 
popes,  from  Siricius  (d.  398)  to  Anastasius  II.  (d.  498).     This  Codex  Dionysii 


d)Ju>utn  BibLTh.Il  p.  409-403. 

e)  SuKO'yai-)?;  vtapwv  5ioTd{f&.'c.     Unprinted. 

f)  Twv  4kk\.  Stard^ocv  avKKuyij.  JuhUIU  Blbl.  Th.  II.  p.  1'217-147>.— >\  R.  Binner,  de 
tollectlonibus  earmnum  Ece.  tTiicoae.  Her.  1827. 

<j)  JuttOU  Blbl.  Th.  II.  p.  ns  wa 

h)  'A.Ko\oujia  »col  tc££<s  M  i^unoXoynvfiivoiy.  The  eztstii  |  Recension  formed  from  lat«r 
revision!  i-  in  Mortal  ('"rum.  hist  de  discipline  In  admlnlstr.  sacr.  poenltenttee.  (Per.  16SL  f.)  Von. 
»70ft  f.  p.  bite 

i>  In  Leon,  Opp.  Th.  III.  p.  47::  -.  si  d    bfOfMi  Tli.  VI.  p.  HOI 

h)  Ed.  Fr.  /-i  kotus,  Par.  16:7.  t.  JvttelU  BtbL  Th.  I.  p.  97»s.  oomp.  Ball,  in.  IK  w  Leon 
Jpp  Th.  III.  p.  174mj. 
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was  much  favored  by  the  popes,  and  became  a  standard  legal  authority  uot 
only  in  the  Roman  Church,  whose  domestic  laws  were  found  in  it,  but  in 
almost  all  the  "West.  Later  decretals  were  therefore  gradually  appended  tc 
it.  The  book  of  laws  for  the  Spanish  Church  originated  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  was  probably  revised  by  Isidore  of  Ilisjmlis,  whoso 
name  it  bears,  but  continual  additions  have  been  made  to  it  since  his  time.  (/) 
It  contains  iu  the  first  part  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the  Greek  synodal 
laws,  but  the  canons  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallican  councils,  and  in  the  second 
part,  besides  the  decretals  of  the  Dionysian  code,  a  few  letters  from  the 
popes  to  the  Spanish  and  Gallican  bishops.  Other  systematic  compilations 
made  during  this  period  are  of  less  importance.  They  are  the  Breviarium 
of  Fulgent ius  Ferrandus,  a  deacon  of  Carthage  (about  547),  a  work  which 
had  no  dependence  upon  the  Dionysian  code,  (m)  and  the  Concordia  of 
Cresconius,  an  African  (about  GOO),  which  was  an  analysis  of  that  code 
according  to  its  contents.  («) 

§  121.     The  Roman  Empire. 

The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts  had  entirely  ceased  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  no  ornaments  could  be  found  for  his  new  city  and  his  trium- 
phal arch  in  the  very  forum  of  Rome,  but  by  spoiling  the  ancient  monuments. 
Nearly  the  whole  intellectual  energy  of  the  age  was  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  Church,  so  that  the  only  science  which  seemed  to  flourish  without 
ecclesiastical  influence  was  jurisprudence.  In  consequence  of  the  founding 
of  Constantinople,  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  was  directed  to  the  East, 
and  after  the  division  made  by  Theodosius  (395)  the  East  and  the  "West  re- 
mained permanently  separated.  But  so  perfectly  had  the  various  nations 
conquered  by  the  Romans  been  made  to  feel  as  one  people,  that  both  these 
divisions  regarded  themselves  as  only  different  parts  of  the  one  great  empire. 
While  the  Germanic  nations  stormed  at  the  portals  of  the  "West,  and  even 
when  they  broke  through  them  in  the  fifth  century,  the  civil  constitution  and 
the  habits  of  the  people  remained  Roman  under  the  long  dominion  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy.  The  East  was  governed  by  a  lifeless  and  rigid  mechanism, 
the  moving  spring  of  which  was  at  Constantinople.  The  extinction  of  the 
reigning  families  and  the  ascendency  of  the  army,  rendered  abortive  the  fre- 
quent efforts  to  establish  a  popular  hereditary  monarchy,  but  the  want  of  this 
was  in  some  degree  supplied  by  the  imperial  nomination  of  colleagues  and 
successors.  But  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people  and  the  confidence  that 
they  were  destined  to  universal  dominion  had  been  transferred  to  their  rulers. 
In  this  form  it  was  now  consecrated  by  the  Church,  and  systematically  de- 
fended by  arguments  supplied  by  jurisprudence.  Amid  all  the  agitations  pro- 
duced by  dynastic  changes,  this  idea  of  an  imperial  government  appointed  by 
God  for  supreme  dominion  on  earth  became  profoundly  fixed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people. 

V)  Collcrtlo  onnnniim  Eccl.  Hispaniae.  Matrit  160S.  f.    Epistolae  decretales  nc  rescr.  Rom.  Pontiil 
euro.  Miitr.  1S21.  f.  (ed.  A.  Gomnlee.) 

n)  JueUlli  Bibl.  Tb.  I.  p.  466S3.      ri)  Juatehi  BibL  Th.  I.  Append,  p.  &3M. 
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§  122.  Power  of  the  Emperor  over  the  Church. 
The  emperors,  accustomed  to  exercise  the  power,  not  only  of  an  absolute 
sovereign  but  of  a  supreme  pontiff,  endeavored  to  sell  their  favor  to  the 
Church  at  the  price  of  its  ancient  liberties.  A  decisive  influence  was  gained 
by  them  in  the  right  of  nominating  the  bishops,  especially  the  metropolitan. 
The  Church  on  the  other  hand  was  anxious  to  compel  all  its  members  to  ob- 
serve the  well  defined  and  slow  process  of  a  regular  advancement  from  the 
inferior  to  the  superior  stations,  and  disapproved  of  all  translations  of  a 
bishop  from  one  diocese  to  another,  as  nothing  less  than  spiritual  adultery. 
The  emperor  frequently  entertained  the  appeals  of  those  who  considered 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  bishops.  A  regular  system  of  punishments  was 
then  appointed  by  the  Church  for  all  who  should  thus  appeal  from  its  deci- 
sions to  the  emperor,  (a)  The  emperors  called  together  the  general  councils 
of  the  Church,  presided  in  them  through  their  envoys,  and  published  their 
decrees  as  laws  of  the  empire,  (b)  As  none  but  the  Catholic  Church  was  en- 
titled to  civil  privileges,  when  different  bishops  were  opposed  to  each  other, 
the  emperor  himself  was  obliged  to  decide  which  of  them  belonged  to  the 
orthodox  church.  Hence  many  laws,  even  on  matters  of  doctrine,  were 
enacted  by  them,  and  those  who  obtained  their  ends  by  court  favor  en- 
couraged them  in  this  and  commended  them  for  it.  The  imperial  edicts  were 
also  published  by  being  read  in  the  churches,  (c)  Many  bishops  who  longed 
for  the  imperial  favor  were  pliant  tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  rulers,  and 
the  Italian  clergy  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  a  Greek  bishop,  for  his 
own  emolument,  could  be  induced  to  grant,  without  fear  or  shame,  any 
request  which  might  be  made  of  him.  (d)  The  emperors,  however,  were  fre- 
quently the  mere  tools  of  an  ecclesiastical  party,  and  their  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  doctrines,  when  not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  sel- 
dom survived  their  authors.  The  freedom  of  the  Church  never  wanted  bold 
and  successful  advocates,  and  though  it  was  practically  violated  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  its  legality  was  always  acknowledged  by  the  emperors  themselves,  (e) 
The  people  generally  regarded  it  as  the  highest  principle  of  law,  that  God 
has  bestowed  all  power  on  earth  upon  the  monarchy  and  the  priesthood,  bat 
that  he  had  assigned  to  each  of  these  certain  immovable  boundaries  which 
neither  could  transgress  without  guilt  and  peril.  (/) 

§  123.     Power  of  the  Church  over  the  State. 
The  severity  of  the  ancient  Roman  laws  was  much  mitigated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  whenever  they  did  not  fall  in  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  Church,  and  thus  a  way  was  prepared  for  an  acknowledgment  of  tha 

a)  Oinc.  Antiorh.  can.  12.   [Landon,  p.  88.  can.  12.]    Constant,  L  can.  C. 

b)  Clone.  Constant.  I.  Ed.  ad  Theodoa,  (SfanHTb.  Ill  p.  66T.) 

•     c)  L.  20.  Cod.  Theod.  <v  rebnaeocl  (XVI,  2.)  et  Qothofredtu  ad  b.  I. 

d)  MmHTb.  IX.  p.  168. 

«)  On  the  other  hand  Constantlne'i  eptaoopaoy  [Euseb.  vita  Const  IV.  24.)  was  referred  to  with 
the  -nine  gcmblunco  of  argument  »*  waa  nsed  Tor  tin-  tj  of  the  bishops:  Bosom,  ,  IT. 

fhf/hh.  I, '-'. 

/)  QeluMus  I.  ml  Annstasliltn  ft.  491.  (Manti  Til.  VIII.  p.  81.) 
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general  rights  of  man.  (V?)  Some  bishops  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  even  capital 
punishments,  on  the  ground  that  their  barbarity  was  inconsistent  with  reason 
and  humanity,  (h)  The  right  of  asylum  which  had  formerly  been  conceded 
to  a  few  of  the  ancient  temples  was  extended  to  all  Christian  churches,  and 
proved  a  serious  detriment  to  the  administration  of  justice.  But  Chrysostom 
lived  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  seeing  the  very  minister  whose  exorbitant 
power  once  threatened  to  abolish  this  privilege,  clinging  to  the  altar  for  his 
own  protection,  (c)  Great  political  power  was  acquired  by  the  bishops  in 
consequence  of  their  personal  influence  among  the  people,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  emperors  to  theological  controversies.  The  law  gave  them  a  certain 
right  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  congregations  both  in  town  and 
country ;  they  also  possessed  a  certain  right,  frequently  usurped  but  finally 
regulated  by  law,  of  acting  as  intercessors  for  those  who  were  unfortunate  or 
criminal,  and  a  certain  kind  of  patronage  was  conceded  to  them  for  all  per- 
sonae  miser  abiles.  (d)  The  Church  undertook  the  censorship  of  the  morals 
of  civil  functionaries,  and  summoned  to  their  bar  those  who  were  above  hu- 
man enactments,  (e)  No  one  dared  to  meet  the  fury  of  a  Governor  of  the 
Pentapolis  but  Synesius  the  bishop.  "When  a  whole  city  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  wrath  of  Theodosius  Z,  Ambrose  ventured  to  give  utterance  to 
the  monarch's  conscience,  and  the  royal  offender  was  excluded  from  the 
Church.  (/)  \Yhen  an  unlimited  power  was  exercised  hy  the  civil  rulers, 
the  Church  thus  became  a  safe  retreat  for  popular  freedom,  and  saints  played 
the  part  of  tribunes  of  the  people.  Sometimes  even  royal  honors  were  be- 
stowed upon  bishops,  and  what  was  at  first  accorded  by  pious  humility, 
pious  arrogance  took  care  to  demand  and  retain.  From  the  truth  that  heavenly 
things  were  superior  to  earthly,  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  hierarchy 
should  be  greater  than  the  monarchy,  and  should  have  precedence  in  earthly 
dignity,  (g)  In  his  City  of  God,  the  secular  power  is  described  by  Augustine 
as  an  irrational  despotism  which  commenced  with  a  fratricide,  and  tends  to 
subversion  that  it  may  give  place  to  the  celestial  kingdom. 

§  124.     Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 

Stryck,  de  orier.  et  nsu  jnrisdictionis  ecc.  Hal.  1710.  4.  (Opuscc.  Th.  XIV.)  IT.  M.  Hebemtreit 
Hist,  jurisd.  ecc.  Dss.  III.  1773ss.  4.  Bruno  Schilling,  de  orig.  jurisd.  ecc.  in  causis  civil.  Lps.  1825.  4. 
O.  F.  A.  Jungk,  de  Orig.  et  progressu  episcopalis  jud.  in  causis  civil,  laicorum  usque  ad  Justinian. 
Ber.  1832. 

Although  the  sentence  of  the  episcopal  court,  in  its  capacity  of  a  court  or 

a)  Euseb.  Vita  Const  IY,  26.  L.  2.  Cod.  Theod.  de  poen.  (IX.  40.)—  C.  G.  de  Rhoer,  Dissert,  da 
effectu  rel.  chr.  in  jurispr.  Pom.  Gron.  1776.  II.  0.  de  lley.ienbtirg,  de  chr.  rel.  vi  et  effectu  in  )xa 
civile  (speciatini  Institt.  1.  I.)  Gotting.  1828.  4.  Troplong,  do  l'influence  du  Christ  sur  le  droit  civil 
des  Romains.  Par.  1S43. 

b)  Ambros.  Ep.  25.  26.  (al.  51.52.)  AuguMin,  Ep.  133. 134. 153.— L.  15  et  16.  Cod.  Theod.  de 
poen.  (IX.  40.) 

c)  Cod.  Theod.  de  his,  qn!  ad  Ecc,  confngiunt.  (IX,  45.)    Socrat,  VI,  5.     Kwn.  V  III,  7. 

d)  Cone.  Bardie,  can.  7.  Ambros.  do  Offic  II,  29.  Const  22.  24.  27s.  80s.  C.  de  Episc. 
ludientia.  (I,  4.) 

e)  Cone.  Art-hit.  a.  314.  c.  7.  Gregor.  Nnz.  Orat  17.  (Th.  I.  p.  271.) 

/)  Synesli  Ep.  57s.  72.  89.— Itu/in.  XI,  IS.  Theodoret.  V,  17.  Sozom.  VII.  24.  L.  13.  Cod.  Theod. 
ie  poen.  (IX,  40.)  Comp.  T.  L.  F.  Tafel,  de  Thessalonica.  Ber.  1839.  p.  XLVII". 

g)  Constitt.  apoit.  II,  34.  Chrysost.  de  Sacerd.  Ill,  l.—Sitlp.  Severi  Vita  Martini,  c  20. 
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Arbitration  possessed  a  certain  legal  authority,  (a)  its  voluntary  jurisdiction 
was  not  much  needed  under  a  Christian  government,  and  after  the  sixth 
century  it  was  less  resorted  to.  The  c*aiui  that  all  causes  relating  to  mar- 
riage and  to  wills  (causae  mixtae)  should  be  decided  there,  was  generally 
resisted  by  the  secular  tribunals,  but  the  obstacles  to  marriage  laid  down  in 
the  Mosaic  law  were  recognized  by  the  civil  code,  and  were  sometimes  ex- 
tended even  to  spiritual  relationships.  Divorces  very  rarely,  and  the  marriage 
of  divorced  persons  still  less  frequently,  were  permitted  by  the  episcopal 
courts.  These  first  became  the  ordinary  tribunals  for  the  clergy  in  civil  causes 
about  the  time  of  Justinian  I.,  (b)  but  the  municipal  courts  continued  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  as  at  first  in  criminal  causes  until  Valentinian  III.  gave  (452) 
the  plaintiff  the  privilege  of  choosing  before  which  of  these  courts  his  cause 
should  be  tried,  (c)  Justinian  I.  assigned  particular  parts  of  every  such 
criminal  cause  to  each  of  these  courts,  (d)  and  Heraclius  (623)  entirely  ex- 
cluded them  from  the  municipal  courts,  (e)  According  to  ecclesiastical  usage 
it  was  thought  unbecoming  for  a  clergyman  to  appear  in  his  own  cause  either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant  before  a  civil  tribunal.  (/)  "When  cited  before  the 
emperor  the  bishops  would  indeed  make  their  appearance,  but  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  not  readily  acknowledged  except  where  a  synod  concurred 
in  it.  In  all  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  the  episcopal  courts  and  synods  were 
regarded  as  the  only  competent  tribunals,  {g) 

§  125.     Church  Property. 

Jerome  a  Costa  (Richard  Simon.)  Hist  de  1'origine  et  du  progres  de»  revenus  ecc.  Frcf.  16S4.  21. 
T/tomassin.  (§  9.  note  b.) 

The  clergy  were  supported,  especially  under  the  first  Christian  emperors, 
by  revenues  supplied  by  the  government,  by  a  portion  of  the  property  they 
inherited  from  the  old  temples,  and  by  ecclesiastical  possessions  falling  to 
them  from  heretics.  Though  they  often  preached  to  the  people  that  they  had 
a  divine  right  to  the  first-fruits  and  the  tithes,  their  preaching  was  not  much 
regarded,  (a)  But  when  Constantino  confirmed  (321)  to  the  people  a  com- 
plete right  to  devise  property  at  pleasure  to  the  Church,  such  bequests  be- 
came an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  (b)  It  was  not  long  before  one 
could  scarcely  die  without  being  reminded  of  his  duty  to  the  Church,  and  a 
iaw  became  necessary  in  which  the  clergy  were  forbidden  to  solicit  such  be- 
qnests  (370).  (c)  As  this  wealth,  however,  was  possessed  by  the  Church  in 
trust  for  the  poor,  it  was  looked  upon  with  much  affection.  All  institutions 
of  benevolence  originated  in  the  Church,  (d)  Its  wealth  contributed  to  its 
jower  and  freedom.     The  management  of  the  funds  was  generally  in  the 

a)  Sozom.  I,  9.    The  legal  passages  in  /fuse,  de  jure  ecc.  P.  I.  p.  53ss. 

b)  X<n>.  83.  Praef.  et  $  1.  Nov.  !-"■.  c  21. 

c)  L.  47.  Ood.  Theod.  de  Eplao.  (XVI,  8.)  Nov.  l.  de  Epieo.  Judli do  in  AniaMi  Collectlone. 

d)  Nov  123.  c  21.  $  1.     e)  JuxUl  i  Hibl.  Tli.  II.  p.  I 

f)  <:„,.:  Oarth,  III.  a  397.  can.  9.  IV.  a.  419.  can.  19.  Chalc  can.  9. 

0)  L.  1.  Cod,  Theod,  de  rel  (X.VI,  n.)  Jutttni  Nov.  188.  c  81  $  2. 

«)  Bingham,  <  frlgg.  ecol  V,  5.    b)  L.  4.  Ood.  Thood.  de  Eplao.  (XVI,  SL) 

e)  I-  MX  Ood.  Theod,  de  Eptao.  Oomp.    Hloron,  Ep,  84  Oil.  B.)  ad  Nepotiau. 
J)  L.  0.  Ood,  Theod.  de  Eplao.  (XVI,  2.)    Qelatii  Ep.  IX.  $  8T. 
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hands  of  the  bishop,  the  distribution  of  them  was  regulated  by  certain  pro« 
cise  forms,  and  the  alienation  of  the  property  was  controlled  by  prescribed 
conditions.  Every  cnurch  was  the  legal  heir  of  all  the  property  which  its 
intestate  clergyman  had  accumulated  from  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Whatever 
the  Church  possessed  was  secured  by  an  investment  in  real  estate.  This  wae 
variously  taxed  according  to  the  disposition  and  wants  of  the  different  gov- 
ernments, but  it  was  usually  exempted  from  extraordinary,  personal,  and  im- 
proper burdens,  (c) 

§  12G.     The  Congregation  and  the  Clergy. 

As  the  clergy  were  generally  independent  of  the  favor  of  the  people  by 
their  ecclesiastical  possessions,  the  congregations  were  entirely  shut  out  from 
all  participation  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  Sometimes  the  people 
still  gave  effect  to  their  wishes  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  when  a  bishop  was 
chosen,  and  a  certain  influence  was  exercised  on  such  occasions  by  distinguished 
citizens,  and  was  legalized  by  Justinian  I.,  but  it  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
second  Synod  of  Nicaea  (787).  (a)  In  the  "West,  however,  and  especially  in 
Rome,  the  people  asserted  their  right  to  participate  in  elections,  and  the  power 
of  the  clergy  was  too  dependent  npon  popular  opinion  to  allow  of  many  im- 
portant privileges  being  withheld  from  the  congregations.  Even  then  some 
voices  continued  to  be  raised  in  favor  of  a  priesthood  of  all  Christians  before 
God.  (&)  The  clergy  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  burdens  which  the  State 
had  imposed  upon  it,  and  a  series  of  civil  enactments  became  necessary  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  too  many  persons  into  ecclesiastical  offices.  These 
required  that  no  person  should  be  ordained  except  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
deceased  clergyman,  and  none  who  owed  any  service  to  a  master  or  to  the 
state  without  the  consent  of  those  to  whom  it  was  due.  An  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  procure  a  law  by  which  none  but  indigent  persons  on 
whom  the  state  had  no  claim  should  be  ordained  to  the  sacred  office.  On  the 
other  hand  the  spiritual  power  was  frequently  strengthened  by  the  ordination 
of  distinguished  philosophers,  advocates,  and  high  civil  officers.  In  such 
cases  the  law  required  that  all  landed  property  burdened  with  obligations  to 
the  state  should  be  surrendered  to  the  municipal  authorities.  The  clergy 
were  principally  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  Church,  but  even  as  late  as 
the  fifth  century  some  ecclesiastical  laws  recommended  that  they  should  sus- 
tain themselves  by  agricultural  or  other  pursuits,  (c)  In  the  fourth  century 
the  ordination  of  deaconesses  was  looked  upon  as  a  Montanistic  custom,  and 
after  the  fifth  their  office  was  in  the  "West  entirely  abolished,  (d)  The  choice 
of  all  his  clergy  came  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  although  the  presbyters 
once-  more  augmented  their  authority  by  their  attempts  in  some  instances  to 
become  independent  pastors  both  in  town  and  country.     In  this  way  they 

e)  L.  l.  Cod.  Theod.  de  annona.  (XL,  1.)  L.  15.  IS.  21ss.  Cod.  Theod.  de  extraord.  (XI,    6.)  L.  6as. 
1698.  Cod.  Theod.  de  Episc. 

a)  Justin.  Nov.  123.  c.  1.  Hon.  137.  c.  2.  Cone.  Nic.  II.  can.  8. 
1)  August-  de  Olv.  Dei.  XX,  10.  Ambrosiaster  ad  Ephes.  4,11. 

c)  Cone.  Oarth.  a.  419.  can.  52.  58. 

d)  Athbroaiaster  in  I.  Tim.  8,  11.  Cone.  Epaonense,  can.  21. 
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hoped  to  attain  the  position  of  the  country  bishops  who  had  been  supplanted 
ever  since  the  fourth  century,  and  that  the  episcopal  name  might  become  lest 
common  and  more  important.  Other  presbyters,  together  "with  the  deacons 
as  the  clergy  of  the  bishop's  church  (cathedralis),  constituted  the  bishop's 
privy  council.  One  of  these  was  chosen  an  Archpresbyter,  to  preside  over 
the  public  worship,  and  another  was  appointed  an  Archdeacon,  to  preside 
over  the  euiscopal  court,  (e) 

§  127.     The  Patriarchs. 

D.  Blondfl,  traite  hist  de  la  Primaut6  en  l'6gl  Gen.  1G41.  t.  J.  Morini  Exercitt  ece.  et  blbl.  (Ds. 
t.  de  Patriarch,  et  Primat.  origg.)  Par.  1669.  f.  Janus,  de  origg.  Patriarch,  chr.  Dss.  II.  Vit  1T1S.  4 
TTiomansiui  I,  7-20. 

The  great  dioceses  and  prerogatives  oi  the  Bishops  of  Pome,  Alexandria,, 
and  Antioch  were  recognized  at  Nicaea,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  estab- 
lished upon  usage,  (a)  At  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (S81)  the  Bishop  of 
New  Borne  was  associated  with  these,  in  rank  next  to  the  Roman  bishop,  (b) 
His  diocese  was  continually  increasing,  but  at  Chalcedon  (451)  it  was  consti- 
tuted of  Thrace,  perhaps  already  a  part  of  it,  (c)  the  more  distant  part  of 
Pontus,  and  Asia  Minor.  To  him  also  was  granted  the  privilege  of  receiving 
complaints  against  the  metropolitans  of  other  dioceses,  (d)  since  the  foreign 
bishops  who  were  continually  going  to  and  from  the  imperial  court  formed 
around  him  an  almost  perpetual  council,  (e)  As  by  this  arrangement  the 
Metropolitans  of  Ephesus,  Heraclea  and  New-Caesarea  were  subjected  to  his 
jurisdiction,  to  save  their  dignities  from  detriment,  a  new  ecclesiastical  office 
was  introduced,  to  which  the  name  of  archbishop  or  exarch  was  applied.  In 
the  fifth  century,  however,  the  name  of  Patriarch  which  had  before  com- 
monly been  applied  to  all  bishops  was  exclusively  used  to  designate  them. 
To  the  patriarchs  belonged  the  duty  of  ordaining  the  metropolitans,  con- 
vening synods  of  their  whole  dioceses,  bringing  to  an  issue  causes  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance  (causae  majores),  and  deciding  finally  all  cases  of 
appeal  which  might  be  submitted  to  them.  These  four  great  dioceses  which 
in  the  East  alone  corresponded  tolerably  well  with  the  great  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  gradually  made  to  include  every  part  of  the  Church.  Some 
bishops,  however,  especially  in  the  "West,  and  in  the  East  all  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  preserved  their  independence.  The  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  reck- 
oned at  Nicaea,  as  a  mark  of  honorable  respect,  among  the  great  bishops,  and 
after  a  long  struggle  he  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Caesarea,  and  at  Chalcedon  received  Palestine  as  an  inde- 
pendent diocese.  (/)  The  exorbitant  and  much  abused  power  of  the  Alex- 
andrian bishop  was  broken  at  Chalcedon.  The  two  Eastern  patriarchates 
were  also  stripped  of  their  power  in  consequence  of  the  Monophysites  and 

<■)  PerUch,  v.  Urspr.  d.  Archldlac.  Hlldesh.  174:3. 

o)  Cone.  Nie.  can.  6.    b)  Cone.  Constant.  I.  can.  8.     c)  Thus  according  <  >  *<«-r,it.  II.  oco.  V,  8. 
d)  Cone.  Chalcedon,  can.  28.  et  9. 

«)  ~S.vvobos  ivovnovaa.     Cone.  Chalc.  Actio.  IV.  (J/i/n»«  Th.  VII.  p,  9K)— J.  S.  Yatcr,  r.  d 
vvoS.  ^5.    (KHIst  Arohlv.  1838.  P.  3.) 
/)  Cone.  Nic.  can.  7.  Cone.  CfuiL:  Actio  VII.  (Jfonri  Th.  VII.  p.  131ss.) 
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Arabians.  The  Bishops  of  Old  and  New  Eome  alone  stood  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Eastern  and  Western  divisions  of  the  empire,  and  watched  each 
other  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  generally 
powerful  on  account  of  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  but  he  was  also  the  subject 
of  the  imperial  caprice,  while  the  Eoman  bishop  was  much  more  indepen- 
dent, in  consequence  of  his  political  position,  and  hence  often  became  the 
champion  of  ecclesiastical  freedom  and  the  prevailing  orthodoxy.  When  John 
the  Faster  (after  587)  assumed  the  title  of  an  oecumenical  bishop,  Gregory  the 
Great  pronounced  such  a  name  unchristian,  and  in  opposition  to  it  took  for  him- 
iielf  the  more  Christian  designation  of  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  God  ;  Greg- 
ory's successors,  with  more  sincerity,  soon  after  assumed  the  name  of  a  Uni- 
versal Bishop,  (g)  Neither  title  was  at  that  time  entirely  unknown.  In  the 
edict  of  the  usurper,  Phocas,  an  acknowledgment  was  made,  simply  from 
political  and  personal  considerations,  that  the  Eoman  Church  was  entitled  to 
the  first  rank,  (h)  Both  these  patriarchs  were  successful  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar spheres,  but  the  same  political  events  which  reduced  the  territories  of  the 
one  proportionally  enlarged  those  of  the  other. 

§  128.     The  Eoman  Bishopric  before  Leo. 

Epp.  Eom.  Pontificum  a  S.  Clemente  usque  ad  Innoc.  III.  ed.  Constant.  Par.  1?21.  rep.  Schoene- 
mann,  Gott  1796.  Th.  L  (until  432.)— CI.  Salmasii,  Libror.  de  Primatu  Papae  P.  I.  c.  apparatu.  L. 
B.  1645.  4. 

The  Eoman  bishop  exercised  a  metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  the  ten 
suburbicarian  provinces,  which  was  as  far  as  the  political  district  of  Eome 
extended,  (a)  while  the  metropolitanates  of  the  diocese  of  Italia,  especially 
Milan,  under  Ambrosius  and  his  successors,  claimed  to  be  fully  equal  to  him 
within  their  respective  dioceses.  But  Eome  was  the  only  see  which  could 
claim  to  be  apostolic,  and  was  almost  the  only  medium  of  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tion with  the  East.  The  high  reputation  which  it  possessed  with  respect  to 
apostolical  traditions,  was  so  successfully  and  dispassionately  used  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  East,  that  the  party  which  had  the  favor  of  Eome  might 
generally  be  sure  of  ultimate  victory.  Uence,  her  opinion  and  her  decision 
as  a  mediator  was  continually  sought  for  and  as  readily  given.  And  even 
when  her  interference  was  disregarded,  as  in  the  case  of  Chrysostom,  it  was 
always  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  the  people.  In  consequence  of  its  attach- 
ment to  the  Nicaean  creed  when  the  whole  Eastern  Church  was  Arian,  East 
Tlh/ria  sought  a  connection  with  the  Eoman  Church,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica  was  regarded  as  a  Eoman  vicar.  This  same  state  of  affairs 
made  the  Eoman  court  at  the  Council  of  Sardica  (347)  a  Court  of  Cassation, 
for  the  reception  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  bishops,  (b)  The  Eastern 
churches,  when  they  were  so  disposed,  and  when  united  among  themselves, 

g)  Gregor.  1.  V.  Ep.  18ss.  VII,  33ss.— C.  If.  P/nff,  de  titulc  Patr.  oecumenici,  pomo  oridis.  1735.  4. 
{Tempe  Helv.  Th.  IV.  Sect  I.  p.  99s&) 

h)  Anastas.  in  Vita  Bonlfacil  III.  Paulun  Diac.  gestaLongob.  IV,  87. 

«)  KurViolt,  rle  Ecc.  euburbicariis.  Lps.  1730s.  4.  Dioeccsls  Eomae:  Campania,  Thuscia  et  Dm- 
bria,  Plcenum  suburbiearium,  Sicilia,  Apulia  et  Calabria,  Bruttii  et  Lucanla,  Samnlum,  Sardinia,  Cor 
aica,  Valeria. 

b)  Cone.  Sard.  can.  3  et  5. 
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never  hesitated  to  disregard  the  interference  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  the 
Synods  of  Nicaea  and  Constantinople  were  entirely  independent  of  his  influ- 
ence ;  but  when  the  patriarchs  contended  with  each  other,  or  with  the  impe- 
rial court,  his  powerful  friendship  was  generally  sought  by  both  parties,  and 
was  often  purchased  by  concessions.  From  observing  these  facts,  Innocent  I. 
became  convinced  that  even  in  his  day,  nothing  in  the  whole  Christian  world 
could  be  brought  to  a  decision  without  the  cognizance  of  the  Roman  see,  and 
that,  especially  in  matters  of  faith,  all  bishops  were  under  the  necessity  of 
consulting  St.  Peter,  (c)  The  position  of  the  Eoman  bishops  in  the  state 
was  that  of  powerful  subjects  who  could  he  judged  only  by  the  emperor  him 
self,  {J)  but  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Lllerius  for  his  defence  of  the  NicaeSfc 
creed,  might  sometimes  be  abused  by  him.  (e)  But,  although  the  glory  sur- 
rounding the  apostolic  chair  had  already  become  so  attractive,  that  those  who 
contended  for  it  sometimes  pressed  toward  it  over  the  bodies  of  their  com- 
petitors, it  was  still  the  subject  of  derision  and  complaint  among  the  hea- 
then. (/)  The  recollection  that  this  worldly  glory  commenced  only  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  gave  occasion  to  the  remark,  that  Sylvester  (314-335) 
lived  long  enough  to  do  and  witness  what  was  suitable  for  a  Roman  bishop, 
according  to  more  modern  views. 

§  129.     Leo  the  Great,  440-461. 

I.  LeonisM.  Opp.  ed.  Pasch.  Quesnel,  Lugd.  1700.  2  Th.  f.  P.  et  E.  Ballerini,  Ven.  1753-5T. 
8  Th.  f. 

II.  W.  A.  Arendt,  Leo  d.  Gr.  n.  s.  Zeit.  Mainz.  1S35.  G.  Perthel,  P.  Leo's  I.  Leben  u.  Lehren. 
Jen.  1848. — Grieabach,  Ds.  locos  communes  tbeoL  collectos  ex  Leone  M.  sistens.  Hal.  176S.  (Opuscc 
ed.  Gabler,  Th.  L  p.  45ss.) 

Leo  I.,  justly  called  the  Great,  whether  reference  is  had  to  his  character 
as  a  prince,  or  as  a  teacher  of  the  Church  in  his  day,  was  the  real  founder  of 
the  subsequent  greatness  of  the  Roman  see.  Hitherto  it  had  owed  more  to 
its  peculiar  circumstances  than  to  the  power  and  sagacity  of  its  bishops. 
"What  he  now  did  was  from  a  well-defined  aim,  and  a  clear  presage  of  a  more 
glorious  future.  Regarding  the  Roman  Church  as  in  possession  of  the  true 
succession  from  the  Apostle  Peter,  he  looked  npon  it  as  the  rock  on  which 
the  Catholic  Church  was  built,  and  upon  the  Roman  bishop  as  appointed  by 
God  to  be  the  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  to  have  the  care  of  its  inter- 
ests. Humbly  conscious  of  his  personal  unworthiness  for  such  an  office,  he 
proudly  trusted  that  Peter  himself  acted  through  him.  He  retained  a  firm 
hold  uiion  the  opposing  Illyrian  Church,  by  the  protection  he  gave  to  its 
bishops  against  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Thessalonica,  which  was  reminded 
that  if  he  had  shared  with  it  some  of  his  cares  and  duties,  he  had  by  nc 
means  resigned  any  of  his  plenary  powers. (a)  The  disturbed  stale  of  the 
African  Church  on  account  of  the  Arian  Vandals,  supplied  him  with  an  occa 
sion  for  drawing  Africa  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  patriarch, 
under  the  plea  of  the  necessity  of  t lie  case.     Some  complaints  against  the 


c)  Conxtttnt.  p.  899.  S96. 

<i   Ep,  ConcilU  Rom.  id  Qnttaa  a.  879.  (OonttamX  p.  ■'»'-'!».)     e)  Theodortt  II.  m  II,  \6m. 

f)  iii.iim.  Ep.  81,  ml  Pammacb.    Ammtan.  Mare.  XXVII,  8.  9. 

u)  I.io  ml  AuataBlmn  Thi  -  alon.  (I  (pp.  Th.  I.  p.  888.) 
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severity  of  Ililarius,  the  Metropolitan  of  Arelate  (Aries),  supplied  him  with 
n  pretext  for  interfering  "with  the  affairs  of  Gaul.  Ililarius,  Avho  was  really 
no  severer  toward  others  than  toward  himself,  was  obliged  to  atone  for  the 
indifference  with  "which  he  heard  of  the  sensitiveness  "with  "which  Eonie  had 
heard  of  these  complaints,  and  for  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  any  tribunal 
for  him  beyond  the  Alps.  Valentinian  III.  enacted  a  law  which  declared 
the  apostolic  see  the  supreme  legislative  and  judicial  authority  for  the  whole 
Church.  (J/)  Leo  had  dictated  this  law,  and  had  satisfied  the  emperor  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  unite  the  already  crumbling  provinces  with  the  capital  by 
an  ecclesiastical  bond.  It  was  originally  intended  only  for  the  "West,  but 
eten  there  it  was  ineffectual  against  Ililarius,  (c)  and  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Alps,  it  became  an  empty  legal  title,  to  take 
effect  only  in  subsequent  times.  It  was  even  then  uncommon  for  a  Roman 
bishop  to  preach,  but  Leo  declared  that  this  was  to  be  one  of  his  ordinary 
duties.  As  a  proof  that  this  was  not  neglected,  he  left  ninety-six  sermons 
for  various  festivals,  distinguished  for  their  ecclesiastical  spirit,  their  rhythmi- 
cal harmony,  and  their  grandiloquence,  but  without  very  strict  logical  con- 
nection. If  the  work  on  the  Call  of  all  nations  was  written  by  him  in  his 
early  years,  (<T)  he  proposed  in  it  an  accommodation  of  the  controversial 
questions  then  agitated  in  the  West.  Ilis  epistle  to  Flavianus  presents  a 
decision  upon  the  theological  disputes  of  the  East.  The  tyranny  of  Dioscu- 
rus,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  Eobber-Synod,  were  a  scandal  to  the  whole 
Church.  Leo  spared  neither  tears  nor  bold  reproofs  to  prevent  the  evil  con- 
sequences which  might  follow  that  synod.  The  death  of  Theodosius  II. 
occurred  in  good  time  for  his  wishes,  as  no  authority  was  superior  to  his  with 
the  imperial  pair  who  then  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East.  His  legates  pre- 
sided at  Chalcedon,  and  every  acquittal  or  condemnation  which  took  place 
there  was  in  Leo's  name.  When  Attila  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  Eome  lay 
helpless  before  the  scourge  of  God  (452),  Leo,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  went  to 
meet  him,  and  the  pagan  conqueror  of  the  world  turned  his  hosts  another  way. 
Attila  may  have  seen  good  reasons  for  listening  to  the  prayers  and  warnings 
of  the  priest,  but  so  miraculous  seemed  this  deliverance  of  Italy,  that  in  the 
popular  account  of  it,  Feter  himself  stood  by  the  side  of  his  successor  with 
a  brandished  sword.  (<) 

§  130.     The  Papacy  after  Leo.     Gregory  the  Great,  590-604. 

Liber  diurnus  Rom.  Pontijicum,  (Legal  Usages  of  the  Eom.  See,  collected  about  715.)  e<l.  Hoi 
eten.  Eom.  1658.  Garner.  Par.  1680.  4.  (//qfmanni,  nova  Scrr.  ac  Monum.  Collectlo.  Lps,  1783.  4. 
Th.  II.)  Anastasii  Bibllothecarii  (about  870),  liber  pontificalis  s.  vitae  Eom.  Pontif.  a  Petro  Ap. 
usque  od  Nicol.  I.  (with  the  orig.  docc  only  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  70S.)  ed.  Blanchini, 
Eom.  1718-«5.  4  Th.  f.  (Muratori,  Eer.  Ital.  Scrr.  Th.  III.  P.  I.) 

I.  Greg.  M.  Expositioin  Jobum  s.  Morallnm  1.  XXXV.  Liber  pa^toralis  curae.  (Ingolst  1825.) 
Dlalogorum  de  vita  et  miracc.  Patrum  Ital.  et  de  aeternit.  animar.  1.  IV.  Epp.  1.  XIV.  Opp.  ed  Bene- 


h)  Iron.  Opp.  Th.  I.  p.  642.  and  ThfodoMi  Nov.  tit.  24. 
c)  Perthd,  Leo's  Strelt  mit  d.  B.  v.  Aries.  (IIlgen'8  Zettschr.  1S43.  P.  2.) 

tf)  Do  vocatlnne  omnium  gentium.     Quesm-I  lias,  however,  merely  shown  that  it  was  possible  for 
Leo  to  be  the  author  of  this  treatise.     Comp.  PerOiel  (as  above),  p.  127ss. 

e)  Heyne,  de  Leone  Attilae  et  flenserico  supplice  facto   (Opp.  acad.  Goett  17S8.  Th.  III.  p.  134ss.) 
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dictt.  Par.  1705.  4  Th.  f.  Gatficcioli,  Yen.  17GSss.  17  Th.  4.  Panlu*  WarnefriM  (about  775),  da 
Tita  S.  Gregorii.  Joannis  Ecc.  Horn,  Diaconi  (about  875),  de  vita  S.  Greg.  1.  IY.  Both  in  the  4tb 
vol.  of  the  Benedictine  ed. 

II.  Maimbourg,  Hist  du  Pontiflcat  de  S.  Gr£g.  Par.  16SG.  4.     G.  F.  Wiggers,  do  G.  M.  ejnsq 
placitis  anthropoL  Rost  1339.  P.  L    E.  W.  Marggraf,  de  G.  M.  vita  Ber.  1845. 

The  Roman  bishops,  who  after  the  sixth  century  were  called  Popes, 
as  the  Alexandrian  bishops  especially  had  before  been  designated,  acknow- 
ledged that  they,  above  all  others,  were  bound  to  execute  the  edicts  which 
the  Church  sent  forth  from  her  councils,  (a)  but  the  historical  basis  on  which 
their  power  wa3  claimed  was  derived  from  the  divine  right  of  St.  Peter. 
Sometimes  a  vague  and  inconsiderate  reference  was  made  with  the  same 
object  even  to  Paul  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Gentile  Church.  (I)  As  the 
imperial  government  was  frequently  powerless  in  Rome,  the  popes,  by  their 
patrimonial  rights  as  great  proprietors,  and  by  their  episcopal  court?,  were 
able  sometimes  to  supply  its  place.  More  than  once  they  delivered  Pome 
and  the  surrounding  country  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  When, 
therefore,  the  last  shadow  of  the  "Western  Empire  had  disappeared  (476),  and 
Arian  monarchs  had  set  up  a  German  kingdom  in  Italy,  the  popes  were 
regarded  by  the  Roman  people  as  their  native  lords,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  instances  in  which  they  were  abused  by  their  conquerors,  they  were 
the  actual  masters  of  the  country.  The  Roman  clergy  of  that  day  were  pow- 
erful enough  to  proclaim,  that  every  interference  of  a  layman  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church,  was  by  its  own  nature  invalid,  and  that  the  successors  of  St. 
Peter  could  be  judged  by  none  but  God.  (c)  But  when  Justinian  I.  recon- 
quered Italy,  they  again  became  dependent  upon  Constantinople,  and  even 
their  ancient  reputation  for  orthodoxy  was  thus  endangered.  This  continued 
until  the  time  of  Gregory  I.,  who  saw  that  the  only  condition  on  which 
ecclesiastical  power  could  be  enjoyed,  was  that  they  should  throw  off  this 
political  dependence.  In  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  produced  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy  (after  5G8),  he  contrived  so  to  use  that 
event  that  it  prepared  the  way  for  their  independence.  He  was,  however, 
compelled  himself  to  publish  a  law  of  the  emperor  which  he  regarded  as 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God,  (d)  and  to  congratulate  a  regicide  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  (e)  He  was  originally  of  a  patrician  family,  and  on 
the  road  to  the  highest  civil  offices,  when  he  suddenly  renounced  the  world, 
and  turned  the  palace  of  his  ancestors  into  a  convent.  From  this  he  was. 
called  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  midst  of  pontin*.  A  splen- 
dor his  monastic  severity  became  intense.  Toward  his  dependants  ho  was 
more  and  more  imperious  in  his  demands  of  duty  to  the  Church,  but  lavish 
in  his  expenditures  upon  the  poor  and  the  Idle,  By  means  <>f  his  Bchoo]  lor 
inu-ic,  ho  effected  considerable  improvements  in  psalmody,  (/)  and  to  the 
public  worship  of  Rome  ho  imparted  that  mysterious  pomp  for  which  it  has 


a)  Qdatrli  Ep.  18.  {Monrt  Th.  VIII.  p.  fit.)      h)  Gregor.  M.  In  I.  Bes.  ft.  (Th.  Ill   P.  II.  p.  250.) 

c)  Cone.  Bom.  III.  sub  Symmaoho  a.  509.  {Monti  Th.  VIII.  p.  .  todtt,  1..  spolog.  pro 
8yn.  IV.  Bom.  s.  palmarl.  (Mm»i  Th.  VIII.  p.  J- 1-  i 

d)  L.  III.  Ep.  86.  Bd  Manrlc.      e)  B.  Mil.  Kp.  81.  »<l  Phooam. 

/)  fftrbert,  di  canto  et  mutea  *wth.  Bomb,  et  Frlb.  1771.  Th,  I.  p.  2t7s&.    />.  Antony,  arcliaeol 
Lehrb.  d.  Gregorian  KOesangD.  MCinst,  1829.  4. 
1U 
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since  been  distinguished.  To  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  especially, 
he  gave  the  essential  character  of  a  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  (g)  and  thoroughly  im- 
bued the  popular  mind  with  the  notion  of  a  Purgatory.  If  he  did  not  authorize 
the  burning  of  the  Palatine  library,  he  certainly  had  a  great  contempt  foi 
worldly  science  and  literature,  and  thought  it  a  shame  for  the  word  of  God 
to  be  restrained  by  the  rules  of  Donatus.  (h)  In  his  practical  works  he  has 
done  quite  as  much  to  promote  in  the  whole  "Western  Church  a  blind  eccle- 
siastical credulity  as  an  intense  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Church.  He  was  full  of 
passionate  ardor  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  but  that  kingdom  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  Pope.  His  successors  sometimes  acknowledged 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  but  it  was  only  when  they  were  compelled 
to  do  80.  When  contending  for  the  faith,  and  about  images,  they  never 
hesitated  to  exclude  even  the  monarch  and  the  patriarchs  of  his  court  from 
the  communion  of  the  Church. 

§  181.     General  Councils  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Synods  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Metropolitan  dioceses  continued  to  be 
the  regular  authorities  for  legislation  and  superior  jurisdiction.  The  efforts 
of  the  Church  to  attain  general  unity  rendered  it  indispensable,  that  as  far 
as  political  circumstances  would  allow,  deputies  of  the  whole  Church  should 
be  assembled  for  deciding  theological  controversies.  These  general  assem- 
blies of  the  Church  were  in  fact  composed  only  of  bishops  residing  within  the 
Roman  empire,  and  their  organization  was  much  influenced  by  the  caprice 
of  the  emperor  and  the  patriarchs ;  but  as  the  main  body  of  the  Catholic- 
Church  was  found  within  the  empire,  and  bishops  from  countries  called  bar- 
barian were  admitted  to  seats,  these  assemblies  were  looked  upon  as  the 
proper  representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church,  (a)  Near  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century  they  therefore  received  the  name  of  (Ecumenical  Synods, 
although  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  other  orthodox 
synods.  Seven  of  these  synods,  in  fact,  gradually  attained  the  authority  of 
oecumenical  assemblies,  and  to  these  in  the  "West  was  added  the  Synod  of 
Sardica,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  the  Second  Trullan  Synod.  The  primary 
object  for  which  they  were  assembled  was  to  determine  theological  questions, 
but  they  also  formed  canons  upon  various  legal  subjects,  and  when  occasion 
called  for  it,  they  were  the  highest  judicatories  of  the  Church.  Legal  ques- 
tions were  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  in  matters  of  faith,  unanimity 
was  secured  by  an  exclusion  of  the  dissenting  minority.  The  idtimate  de- 
cisions were  disregarded  by  those  whose  consciences  were  violated  by  them. 
No  one  could  pretend  that  all  of  them  were  true,  as  in  the  fourth  century 
synods  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  A  celebrated  bishop  entirely  de- 
spaired of  them,  (h)  and  even  less  passionate  teachers  acknowledged,  that 
when  the  spirit  of  the  Church  should  become  more  perfectly  developed,  a 

g)  Greg.  L.  sacramentornm  de  circulo  anni  s.  Bacramentarinm.  Oroo  et  canon  mlssae  Grego- 
rlnnus  In  the  Codex  liturg.  Ecc.  Rom  cur.  //  A.  Daniel,  Lps.  184T. — Lilienthal,  de  canone  miesas 
Gregorlano.  Lugd.  1740. 

h)  Kp.  ad.  Lesndr.  prefixed  to  the.  Expositlo  In  Jobum. 

a)  Eiistb.  Vita  Const  III,  7.      h)  Greg.  Kaz.  Ep.  55.  ad.  Procop.  (Th.  I.  I).  814.) 
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better  expression  of  it  might  be  expected  from  the  Synods,  (c)  But  even 
at  Chalcedon  the  decisions  of  the  Nicaean  Fathers  were  looked  upon  as  an 
immutable  law,  expressed  by  the  divine  Spirit  himself.  (<T)  Past  ages  were 
not  supposed  to  possess  any  authority  greater  than  the  present.  Hence,  from 
about  the  time  of  the  fifth  oecumenical  council,  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  every  such  oecumenical  council,  in  matters  of  faith,  declared  the  truth 
in  an  infallible  form  in  consequence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  especially  bestowed 
upon  the  bishops.  In  these  general  assemblies  the  Catholic  Church  felt  itself 
to  be  what  it  was  so  anxious  to  be,  viz. :  The  divine  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth,  the  only  source  of  truth  and  salvation,  pervading,  indeed,  the  whole 
earth,  but  constituting  a  single  external  community,  independent  of  all  civil 
power,  and  directed  according  to  ecclesiastical  laws  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  bishops. 


CHAP.  IV.— ECCLESIASTICAL  LIFE. 

§  132.  Eeligious  Spirit  of  the  People  and  Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 
An  earnest  struggle  was  for  some  time  kept  up  between  primitive  abste- 
miousness and  hostility  to  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  worldly-mind- 
edness  which  had  now  entered  the  Church  and  those  means  by  which  it 
sought  gratification  on  the  other.  Plays,  dances,  oaths,  and  loans  upon  usury, 
were  declared  to  be  sinful.  But  as  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  world  was 
found  to  be  impossible  in  the  new  circumstances  of  the  Church,  a  higher  sys- 
tem of  morality  was  devised  for  those  who  would  be  perfect,  and  were  Avill- 
ing  to  practise  unnatural  self-denials,  and  another  of  a  lower  nature,  in  which 
many  indulgences  were  allowed,  was  formed  for  ordinary  Christians.  The 
former  system  ran  great  risks  in  consequence  of  the  pride  and  hypocrisy 
which  were  soon  found  to  be  incidental  to  it.  From  a  nobler  spirit  of  dis- 
simulation, some  persons  of  an  eccentric  character  quietly  submitted,  or  some- 
times gave  occasion  to  evil  reports,  (a)  The  practical  wisdom  tolerated  by 
the  lower  system  was  debased  by  the  consciousness  of  its  own  imperfection. 
Even  marriage  was  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  this  lower  condition.  There 
was  some  doubt  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil  in  general, 
or  as  an  inviolable  sacrament,  but  second  marriages  were  condemned,  and  in 
the  West,  after  the  fifth  century,  the  marriage  of  a  divorced  person  was  pun- 
ished as  adultery. (J)  External  forms,  such  as  fasting,  almsgiving,  and 
prayers,  without  reference  to  the  internal  spirit  which  produced  them,  were 
regarded  as  meritorious  and  expiatory.  The  object  of  education  was  the 
attainment  of  the  most  humble  submission  to  authority,  and  the  ideal  of  all 
excellence  was  the  mortifications  and  conflicts  of  the  saints.  The  means  of 
grace  were  often  used  as  mere  charms,  and  heathenish  superstitions  of  every 

c)  Athantt*.  <le  synod  Arim.  el  Selena  <•.  18.  (Th.  I.  p.  917.)    AuffusUn,  de bapt.  a  Donatisl 
II,  3.  (Oration:  c.  8.  I).  X.)  a  Wurimln.  Arfcu.  II,  1 1,  8. 

d)  Cone.  Chalced.  actio  1.    (Manai  Th.  VI.  p>  678.)    Respecting  Nlcaea,  i'.>nstantine  to  ^<> 
yriit  I.  !>.    IMor.  Pehu.  L  IV.  Bp.  W. 

a)  Svagr.  II.  eoc.  IV,  88.     Jo  Innocent  I.  Bp,  6,  a  8.    Oomp.  Cone.  MiUrit.  a.  416.  c.  IT. 
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kind  remained  in  full  force.  "We  already  find  traces  of  the  belief  that  men 
could  form  a  compact  with  the  devil,  from  which  no  penitence  could  obtain 
deliverance  but  through  the  goodness  of  the  holy  Virgin,  (c)  But  even  in  this 
time  of  general  helplessness  the  world  was  full  of  miracles.  Christianity 
was  frequently  a  mere  subject  of  controversy  and  of  entertainments,  and  yet 
people  took  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  with  an  earnestness  and  activity 
which  amounted  to  absurdity,  (d)  Brotherly  love  was  no  longer  the  peculiar 
badge  of  the  Christian  community,  and  an  observing  pagan  remarks,  that 
even  wild  beasts  were  not  more  furious  against  each  other  than  were  the 
Cbristians  of  his  day.  (e)  The  Church  had  no  remedy  for  this  general  cor- 
ruption of  social  life,  and  for  the  luxury  and  extreme  refinement  which  were 
side  by  side  with  popular  misery  and  universal  servility.  Indeed,  it  was 
itself  rapidly  becoming  swallowed  up  in  the  general  abyss  of  the  Boman 
empire.  Many  were  raised  by  it  above  the  feeling  of  this  relaxation  of  all 
public  relations,  and  made  to  participate  in  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Spirit.  The  severity  of  the  ancient  discipline  was  gradually  made  to  yield 
to  new  circumstances  by  numerous  dispensations,  but  a  multitude  of  minor 
penances  were  introduced  and  regulated  by  a  well-arranged  penal  code.  In 
the  East  the  confession  of  secret  sins  was  left  to  the  option  of  each  individ- 
ual, and  public  opinion  became  inflexibly  opposed  to  auricular  confession,  on 
account  of  certain  flagrant  crimes  known  to  have  been  connected  with 
it.  (/)  In  the  West,  confession  was  more  and  more  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble to  forgiveness,  but  after  Leo's  time  this  might  be  made  in  the  ear  of  a 
prieet  bound  to  secresy.  (g) 

§  138.     Celibacy  and  Moral  Condition  of  the  Clergy. 

Theiner,  vol.  1.  (§  9.  note  b.)     Carore,  Betracht.  d.  Coel.  part  1.    SammL  d.  Coelibatsgesetze. 
f  rt  2.  Frkf.  1832.  f.    [/.  Taylor,  Ancient  Christianity.  Philad.  1840.  8.] 

A  larger  number  of  synodal  enactments  were  published  against  the  mar- 
riage of  priests  after  their  ordination,  but  in  the  East,  when  even  bishops  had 
been  married  before  ordination,  they  were  generally  unmolested.  When  a 
new  law  on  this  subject  was  proposed  at  Nicaea,  Paphnutius,  an  aged  con- 
fessor and  a  rigid  ascetic  who  had  never  touched  a  woman,  so  powerfully  de- 
fended the  chastity  and  sanctity  of  the  marriage  state,  that  the  liberty  which 
had  always  been  customary  in  this  matter  was  confirmed,  (a)  and  the  Orien- 
tal Church  even  anathematized  those  who  rejected  a  married  priest.  (V)  The 
right  of  a  clergyman  to  live  with  a  wife  whom  he  had  married  before  bis 
ordination,  and  who  had  been  a  free  and  spotless  virgin  before  her  marriage, 
was  also  recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  Trullan  Synod,  but  the  bishops 
were  required  to  separate  themselves  from  their  wives,  (c)    In  the  West, 

c)  Aemil.  Sommer,  de  Theophlli  cum  diab.  foedere.  Ber.  1844. 

d)  Greg.  Nysn.  Or.  de  Deitate  Filii.  (Tb.  I.  p.  4CCs.)      e)  Ammian.  Marcell.  XXII,  5. 
/)  Socrat.  H.  ecc  V,  19. 

0)  Leon.  Ep.  108.  c.  2.  (Opp.  p.  1480s.)— Dallaeuft,  de  sacramental!  8.  auncnmn  ^atlnor.  co;ifei 
nione.  Gen.  1661.  4.    Boileau,  Hist  conf.  auric.  Par.  10S4.    Klee,  d.  Beichte.  Frkt  1828. 

a)  Socrat.  II.  ecc.  1, 11.    Sozom.  II.  eoc.  I,  23. 

b)  Socrat.  II,  43.    Syn.  Gangr.  a.  802-370.  c.  4.  (Jfansi  Tb.  II.  p.  1090.)  comp.  Can.  apoit  5. 

e)  Syn.  TruU.  can.  8.  6.  18.-12. 
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after  the  time  of  Siricius,  Bishop  of  Rome  (385),  the  provincial  synods  de- 
clared that  none  hut  subdeacons  should  he  allowed  to  have  wives,  (il)  and 
gradually  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  universally  demanded.  Human 
laws,  however,  were  comparatively  ineffectual  when  opposed  to  the  very 
nature  of  man.  Although  persons  of  an  elevated  spirit  among  the  clergy 
maintained  the  same  contempt  of  the  world  which  had  formerly  prevailed, 
and  were  rewarded  and  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  honor  of  their  order,  many 
low-minded  men  were  attracted  by  the  wealth  and  honors  of  the  Church, 
and  lived  in  hypocrisy,  or  in  open  devotion  to  worldly  pleasure.  These 
looked  upon  the  performance  of  outward  worship  as  the  sole  business  of  the 
priesthood,  and  changed  their  creed  according  to  the  imperial  mandate.  Sal- 
vianvs  wrote  a  satire  against  the  covetousness  of  such  priests,  in  which  he 
exhorted  every  one  to  purchase  salvation  in  this  easy  way  by  a  proper  payment 
for  his  sins,  (e)  But  dark  as  was  the  picture  of  this  corruption,  painted  by  the 
ecclesiastical  teachers  themselves,  the  very  indignation  which  these  express 
against  it,  the  ideal  of  the  true  priesthood  which  they  held  up,  and  the 
acknowledgment  which  these  received  among  their  contemporaries,  prove 
that  even  exalted  virtues  were  esteemed  and  found  among  the  clergy.  (/) 
When  the  barbarians  overran  the  country,  the  priests  were  not  only  ready 
to  administer  consolation  and  deliverance  to  their  people  in  the  performance 
of  then-  official  duties,  but  to  surrender  their  lives  for  their  religion,  (g) 

§  134.     Monastic  Life  in  the  East.      Coat,  from  §  Go. 

Palkulii  (d.  about  420),  Hist  Lausiaca.  Theodoreti,  <pLko&eos  Icrropia  fj  u(tkt)T(K7J  TruAireta. 
Bocrat.  IV,  23ss.  Sozom.  I,  12-14.  Ill,  14.  VI,  2S-34.  Lives  of  the  monastic  saints,  and  many  let- 
ters by  Hieronymus.  Cassiantis.  (§  12.)  [S.  P.  Day,  Monastic  Institutions,  their  Origin,  Progress, 
&c.  2  ed.  Lond.  1S46.  112.] 

From  the  ethical  system  which  required  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  was 
produced  monasticism.  The  necessity  of  having  some  society  induced  the 
hermits  to  assemble  in  cloisters  (Koivofiiov,  paisBpa,  claustrum),  and  the  bishops 
were  favorable  to  an  institution  by  means  of  which  order  and  supervision 
became  practicable.  I'achomiu*,  a  disciple  of  Anthony,  first  established 
monasteries  for  each  sex  on  the  island  of  Tabenna  in  the  Nile  (about  340), 
and  the  same  thing  was  subsequently  done  by  A  mini  in  the  desert  of  Nitra, 
by  LTilurioa  in  the  desert  of  Gaza,  and  by  Basil  the  Great  near  New  Oaesa- 
rea.  Every  convent  was  governed  by  rules  imposed  upon  it  by  its  founder, 
but  most  of  these  required  unconditional  submission  to  the  will  of  the  supe- 
rior (qyovfMfvos,  upx^avbj)'iTr)i,  djSj9ar),  a  complete  surrender  of  all  private 
will  and  ;  ii-,  a  mortification  of  the  sensual  nature,  and  a  life  entirely 

devoted  to  God  and  to  divine  thing-.  Their  time  was  wholly  taken  up  with 
pious  exercises  and  easy  manual  employments.  The  tortures  which  they 
inflicted  on   themselves   when    battling   With  the   temptations   of  an  excited 

d)  Siririi,  En.  ad  Hlmerlom  c.  7  B.  (<  'onttant, 

e)  Adv.  avaritiam  1.  IV.  (aboul  160.)  Opp.  ed.  Baltm,  Vea  1723. 

/)  Grtgor.  Nae.  th  tavrbv  xa\  7rt/>l  imanuTrwv.      Oomp.  I'Ununni,  Greg,  v.  qTu,  p.  .V21ss. 
g)8oorat  71,  &    Bourn.  7111,4  I     f..r  VH  <-t  Vig,   Taps.  Opp.  1664  i 

p.*.    fficeph.  Xiil,  6. 
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fancy,  frequently  exceeded  the  requirements  of  their  rule,  and  sometimes 
terminated  in  suicide  or  insauity.  From  the  suppression  of  the  natural,  pro- 
ceeded unnatural  passions.  A  return  to  the  "world  "was  not  impossible,  hut  it 
was  threatened  "with  ecclesiastical  penances.  After  the  time  of  Basil,  the 
opinion  generally  prevailed,  that  the  marriage  of  a  virgin  espoused  to  God 
was  not  only  adulterous,  hut  void.  Some  eminent  teachers  were  opposed  to 
}his  view,  (")  and  there  were  even  some  married  monks.  (I)  None  but  the 
abbots  were  usually  ordained  as  priests,  and  in  some  instances  these  took 
rank  by  the  side  of  the  bishops,  their  monasteries  being  looked  upon  as  con- 
gregations of  laymen.  But  after  a  brief  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  rigid 
class,  (c)  the  convents  became  the  ordinary  seminaries  of  the  clergy.  This 
divine  philosophy  was  so  generally  received,  tbat  cities  became  solitary  and 
deserts  full  of  people.  The  burden  of  the  declining  state  was  not  felt  within 
the  cloister's  walls,  noble  minds  were  attracted  by  the  magnanimity  of  a  bold 
renunciation  of  the  world,  and  what  was  then  regarded  as  the  most  exalted 
state  could  not  be  found  in  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  the  more  violent 
bishops,  the  monks  became  an  easily  excited  host,  which  in  their  contests 
with  pagans  and  heretics  often  controlled  the  hearts  and  clubs  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  feared  neither  the  imperial  despotism,  nor  the  laws,  nor  human 
nature  itself. 

§  185.     Hermits.     Simeon  Stylites. 

Bosom.  VI,  25^-34.  Rujmi  Vitae  Patrnm  s.  nist.  eremitica.  In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Vitae  Patrum, 
(■1.  Roaweidiwi,  Auto.  (1615.)  1628.  t  In  the  Protestant  selection:  Vitae  P.  repurgatae  p.  G.  Mojo- 
rem  c.  praef.  Luther i,  Vit.  1544.— Theodoreti,  Hist,  religios.  c.  26.  Evagr.  H.  ecc.  1, 13.  Life  of 
Simeon,  by  his  pupil  Antonim  (Acta  Sanctor.  Jan.  vol.  I.  p.  261ss.)  and  his  contemporary  Cosmos 
{Ansemani  Acta  Mart  P.  II.  p.  26Sss.) 

Xot  only  might  the  nuns  reside  in  the  cloister,  but  they  were  sometimes 
allowed  even  to  remain  in  their  father's  house,  or  in  the  dwelling  of  a  priest 
(§  G4).  Tbe  ordinary  home  of  the  monks  was  in  the  desert.  The  Anachorets 
either  entered  into  some  fellowship  with  a  neighboring  monastery,  or  re- 
mained solitary  until  some  of  them  became  half  savages.  In  the  lives  of 
those  ]>rimitive  fathers  who  were  the  idols  of  popular  tradition,  we  meet 
with  exalted  virtues  and  heroic  self-tortures  carried  to  such  an  extreme,  that 
human  dignity  and  propriety  wero  annihilated.  "We  sometimes  find  a  wis- 
dom which  seems  almost  supernatural,  and  sometimes  the  pious  simplicity  of 
an  ecclesiastical  mountebank  like  Paul  tbe  Simple.*  Simeon,  a  Syrian,  either 
invented  a  new  kind  of  life,  or  imitated  that  which  prevailed  among  the 
Indian  penitents.  "When  a  boy,  he  forsook  his  flock,  and  more  than  once 
was  saved  from  a  fanatical  suicide  in  the  convent.  For  thirty  years,  on  a 
pillar  near  Antioch  (after  420),  as  a  mediator  between  heaven  and  earth,  he 
preached  repentance  to  the  astonished  multitudes  that  gathered  around  him. 
He  became  an  umpire  and  an  apostle  to  the  wild  Arab  tribes,  and  gave  coun- 
sel, and  even  dictated  laws  to  an  emperor,     lie  had  imitators  as  late  as  the 


a)  Epiph.  haor.  01,  7.     A  tign.it.  do  bono  viduit.  c.  10.    Comp.  Cypr.  Ep.  62. 

b)  A  itgtwt,  de  haer.  c.  40.      c)  Ckusian.  do  Instit  coenobb.  XI,  17. 
*  General  view  of  the  accounts  in  Tittemont.  Th.  VII.  p.  144ss. 
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twelfth  century,  but  while  many  endured  his  tortures,  few  attained  the  spirit 
or  the  reputation  of  his  life. 

§  136.     Monasticism  in  the  West.     Benedictines. 

ITieron.  and  Cassian.  (§  134.)  Dacherii  et  Mahillonii  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  S.  Bencd.  (tiL 
1100.)  1C6S-1701.  9  Th.  f.  Mabillonii  Annales  Ord.  3.  Bened.  (till  1157.  Bar.  1T03-89.)  Luc 
1739-45.  6  Tli.  f.  In  the  Praof.  Saec  I.  p.  7:  Obss.  de  monacLis  In  Occid.  ante  Benedictum. — 
Gesch.  d.  Benedictinerord.  A.  SjAttler's  Tories,  v.  Ourlitt.  Ilamb.  IS'23.  4.  [Article  in  Edlnburgu 
Eev.  for  Jan.  1349,  in  Eclectic  Magazine  for  April,  1S49.] 

Monasticism  became  known  in  the  West  through  the  followers  of  Atlui- 
nasius.  At  first  it  was  looked  upon  with  astonishment,  ridiculed  or  abhorred, 
but  in  a  short  time  it  was  extensively  propagated  through  the  influence  of 
Martin  of  Tours  and  Cassian  in  Gaul,  of  Ambrose  and  Jerome  in  Italy,  and 
of  Augustine  in  Africa.  Martinus,  Bishop  of  Turonum  (373-400),  was  the 
saint  of  his  people,  was  able  to  recognize  Satan  even  in  the  form  of  the 
Saviour,  and  according  to  his  disciples,  possessed  power  to  suspend  or  confirm 
the  laws  of  the  universe.  lie  was  carried  to  his  grave  by  two  thousand 
monks.  (</)  At  first,  those  rules  were  adopted  which  had  been  devised  in 
the  East,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  privations  of  the  desert  were  not 
suited  to  a  Gallican  stomach  and  winter.  Q>)  Benedict  of  Niirsia,  who  had 
dreamed  away  his  youth  in  the  grotto  of  Subiaco,  and  had  been  looked  upon 
as  a  saint  by  the  mountain  shepherds,  established  in  the  wilderness  of 
Monte  Cassino  (529)  a  society  of  monks,  whose  mild  but  well-arranged  rules 
and  inviolable  vows  soon  united  most  of  the  Western  monasteries  into  a  per- 
fectly organized  community,  and  bound  them  to  a  useful  course  of  life,  (c) 
Already,  in  Martin's  establishment,  the  disciples  had  been  employed  in  the 
labor  of  copying  books,  (d)  So  when  Cassiodorus  escaped  from  the  storms 
of  his  political  life,  and  found  refuge  (538)  in  his  convent  of  Vivarium,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  the  monks  to  literary  pusuits.  (e)  The  Benedictines 
preserved  the  monuments  of  antiquity  for  a  more  cultivated  age,  made  the 
deserts  fertile,  and  became  the  instructors  of  the  people.  The  convents  were 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishops  within  whose  diocese  they  were, 
but  these  had  no  power  to  violate  the  constitution  of  the  order.  A  few 
monasteries  attempted  to  escape  the  jurisdiction  or  the  oppression  of  their 
bishop,  by  putting  themselves  under  the  care  of  some  distinguished  bishop 
at  a  distance. 

§  137.  Veneration  for  Saints. 
In  an  age  when  people  quietly  enjoyed  all  that  they  possessed,  those  cen- 
turies in  which  painful  straggles  had  been  endnred  were  looked  upon  as 
heroic,  and  those  heroes  who  had  pnrohased  victory  with  their  blood  were 
invested  with  a  growing  splendor  in  the  grateful  reoolleotions  of  subsequent 
generations.  The  pious  respect  whioh  all  fell  for  their  earthly  remains,  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  through  the  influence  of  Egyptian  oustoms  and  hea- 

a)  8ulpi<  ti  8t  9.  de  ■.  iii  B,  Martini  L,  ft  Epp.    Ortg.  Tur.  de  mlraco.  s.  Mart. 
I)  8  '■■  DlaL  I,  ft.    Catrian.  de liwtlt  ooen.  1, 11. 

n  Legend! :  Oregorli  M.  Dialog.  I.  ll.    Bale:  BbltUn.Tb,  I  p.  (lias. 
d)Suij>.  Vim  Mart.  c.  lo.     $)  [naHtt  ad  dW.  tot.  (J  119,  note  g.) 
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thenish  superstitions,  became  exaggerated  into  a  veneration  for  their  bones 
many  of  which  were  discovered  by  special  miracles  and  revelations.  Sc 
lucrative  finally  became  the  traffic  in  these  relics,  that  various  laws  wer6 
formed  against  it.  People  took  delight  in  other  and  strange  relics  which  had 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  the  daily  lives  of  former  saints.  Public 
prayers  for  the  martyrs  were  gradually  changed  into  prayers  to  them  as  inter- 
cessors with  God.  The  same  feeling  which  had  induced  their  heathen  ances* 
tors  to  deify  men,  now  led  them  to  regard  the  saints  as  subordinate  deities. 
Some  were  honored  only  in  those  localities  in  which  they  had  lived,  or  in 
which  their  relics  were  preserved,  but  others  in  much  larger  circles.  "Whole 
orders  and  nations  attached  themselves  to  particular  saints,  and  others  were 
made  to  preside  over  certain  kinds  of  assistance.  The  heathen  had  some 
occasion  for  ridiculing  Christians  on  the  ground  that  their  religion  had  be- 
come paganized.  Agrippa's  cheerful  Pantheon,  once  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
and  all  the  gods,  was  now  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of  God  and  all  the  mar- 
tyrs (608).  As  soon  as  the  Nestorian  controversy  had  decided  that  the  Vir- 
gin had  given  birth  to  God,  she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  saintly  host. 
Epiphanius,  on  the  one  hand,  points  out  those  as  heretics  ^Avrift iKopapiaviTai) 
who  believed  that  Mary  had  been  the  mother  of  several  children  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  the  other  calls  a  female  sect  (KoWvpibiavol) 
which  bestowed  divine  honors  upon  her  by  the  offering  of  a  cake,  the  priest- 
esses of  the  Mother  of  God.  (a)  Though  all  were  not  agreed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  generally  believed  that  her  virginity  was  unimpaired  even  when 
she  brought  forth  offspring.  Prayers  were  also  addressed  to  angels,  espe- 
cially as  it  seemed  unsuitable  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  the 
saints.  (I)  Some  persons  who  had  been  objects  of  devout  admiration  during 
their  lives,  on  account  of  their  exalted  or  at  least  singular  piety,  were  placed 
by  their  contemporaries  on  an  equality  with  the  martyrs.  In  acknowledging 
these  as  saints,  the  bishops  only  expressed  the  popular  will.  Such  a  venera- 
tion, often  amounting  even  to  adoration,  did  indeed  put  imperfect  mediators, 
with  their  generally  overwrought  virtues,  in  the  place  of  Christ,  but  it  pre- 
served in  its  freshness  a  poetic  recollection  of  the  illustrious  examples  of  bet- 
ter times.  Prom  the  very  nature  of  these  recollections,  they  could  never 
attain  their  complete  significance  until  they  had  been  reproduced  in  popular 
legends  and  stories.  Thus  St.  Agnes  with  her  lamb  became  the  type  of  pious 
virginity,  (c)  just  as  Christopher  had  become  the  type  of  a  dauntless  man- 
hood, when  he  made  diligent  search  among  all  the  great  men  of  the  earth, 
that  he  might  serve  only  the  greatest,  and  finally  found  what  he  desired  in 
the  child  Jesus.  (<i)  Even  the  soil  which  our  Lord  once  trod  became  an 
object  of  devotion  on  account  of  recollections  of  him.  Beneath  a  temple  of 
Venus  was  discovered  the  grave  of  the  risen  Saviour,  and  over  the  spot  Con- 
stantine  erected  the  Church  of  the  Kesurrection.  (r)     liis  mother  Helena 


a)  Epiph.  haer.  78  et  79.—  Murder  ce  Collyrid.  fanaticis  6aec.  IV.  (Miscell.  Hafn.  1S1&  Th.  I 
Fasc.  2.) 

V)  Amlron.  de  vidnis  9,  65.  comp.  Justin.  Apol.  I.  c.  6. 

c)  TllU  >n  .lit.  Tli.  V.  p.  34439.      d)  Review  of  the  Legends :  Annalen  d.  Theol.  1S34.  Nov. 

t)  Euseb.  Vita  Const  III,  25-40. 
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had  herself  haptized  in  the  Jordan  (32G),  and  it  -was  near  the  close  of  this 
century  that  the  legends  first  delighted  the  hearts  of  men  hy  revealing  the 
sacred  cross,  which  has  since  heen  preserved  unimpaired  in  spite  of  the 
removal  from  it  of  innumerable  pieces.  (/)  Annually,  at  Easter,  pilgrims 
assembled  out  of  all  countries  around  the  sacred  sepulchre. 

§  138.     Public  Worship. 

The  outward  forms  of  religion  became  gradually  more  and  more  imposing. 
From  the  ancient  temples  the  incense  and  many  ancient  customs  of  heathenism 
were  transferred  to  the  churches,  (a)  By  the  use  of  tapers  and  perpetual  lamps, 
the  solemnity  of  nocturnal  festivals  was  combined  with  the  light  of  day.  In 
some  places  a  piece  of  metal  was  struck  by  a  hammer  to  call  the  people 
together,  but  in  the  seventh  century  bells  were  used  for  that  purpose.  Soon 
after,  in  face  of  continual  opposition  to  all  instrumental  music,  the  organ 
(f'/jym/or),  worthy  of  being  the  invention  of  a  saint  who  had  listened  to  the 
minstrelsy  of  angels,  was  brought  to  Italy  from  Greece,  (b)  Church  music  in 
alternate  parts  had  been  extended  in  every  direction  from  Antioch,  and  had 
been  much  improved,  especially  in  the  "West,  after  the  time  of  Ambrosius.  (c) 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  principal  part  of  public  service  consisted  in  the 
sermon,  though  it  was  often  only  a  rhetorical  amusement  rewarded  by  clap- 
ping of  hands.  From  looking  upon  the  LoroVs  Supper  as  a  eucharist,  men 
gradually  passed  to  regard  it  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  we  find  in  some 
uncertain  figures  of  speech,  intimations  of  a  change  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Love-feasts  long  survived  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  family  life  which  had  first  given  occasion  for  them, 
and  now  took  the  form  of  repasts  for  the  poor,  prepared  by  the  whole 
Church,  but  with  only  a  few  local  exceptions  they  were  regarded,  even  in  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  as  an  antiquated  custom.  As  baptism 
was  generally  administered  to  infants,  and  in  a  public  assembly,  and  as  Chris- 
tianity had  now  become  universal,  every  thing  like  Christian  mysteries  had 
been  gradually  laid  aside,  although  some  expressions  (missa  catechumenorum 
et  fidelium)  derived  from  them  still  remained.  A  monkish  custom,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  priests  of  Isis,  who  tried  to  assume  the  appearance  of  slaves  by 
shaving  their  heads,  was  so  far  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  the  fifth  century  in 
the  Roman  Church,  that  they  merely  made  bare  the  crown  of  the  head  (ton- 
sura  Petri).  Particular  kinds  of  vestments  were  also  adopted  by  t lie  clergy  for 
their  various  orders  and  different  sacred  services.  A  white  woollen  cloak,  like 
the  holiday  costume  of  the  Greek  bishops  (J>no<f)6piop.  pallium),  was  sent,  after 
the  sixth  century,  by  the  popes  to  the  individual  bishops  of  the  West  as  a 
token  of  special  honor  and  of  connection  with  the  apostolic  see.     In  the  sev- 

/)  According  t"  different  accounts:  Sotom.  II,  l.  (counterfeit  letter  of  Cyril  t"  Constantiuo.) 
AnibroB.  or.  ill-  obltn  TbeodoeiL  PaxMtii  Nokml  Bp.  81.  (al.  11.)  com  p.  J.  Dalian  uo,  idv>  Latino 
♦urn  de  culms  rel.  objeeto  tradlttonem.  Gen.  l *"•**  t.  ■).  p,  TMa. 

a)  According  to  Mum  vrd  ind  Viddh  ton  :  IHmii,  \  of  Ana  Manners  ami  Customs  dlscov 
cral.lo  in  Mod,  [taly  and  Blclly.  Lond.  18 

b)  Ohry»and«r,h\  t,  Naohr.  v.  KOrgeln.  Bint  ITUfi  -A  A"  •  oh.  Darct  d. Entst  u.  Vet 
•ollk.  d. Orgel  Munst  1889.     o)%  180.  n 
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enth  century,  "Western  bishops  carried  with  them  the  ring  and  staff,  (d)  Or. 
Sunday,  Constantine  ordered  that  all  worldly  employments  should  cease,  except 
works  of  necessity  in  the  field,  and  the  manumission  of  slaves.  The  Roman 
festival  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  was  adopted 
also  in  the  East  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom.  (e)  Epiphany  was  then  observed 
as  a  celebration  of  Christ's  baptism,  and  in  the  "West  had  a  reference  to  the 
Magi  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  heathen  world.  The  judaizing  Passover  having 
been  condemned  at  Nieaea,  those  who  observed  it  in  Asia  Minor  were 
regarded  as  heretics  (Tfo-o-apesraiSeKarlrat,  Quartodecimani.)  (/)  The  time 
for  the  festival  of  Easter  was  announced  at  Alexandria,  though  sometimes 
different  days  were  observed  in  different  provinces.  The  great  Fast  before 
Easter  was  prescribed  by  the  Church,  and  even  the  civil  law  required  that 
it  should  be  regarded  as  a  time  for  quiet  reflection,  though  the  number  of 
days  included  in  it  was  not  uniform,  (g)  Some  traces  of  a  pious  preparation 
for  Christmas  (adventus)  appear  in  the  seventh  century.  The  fortieth  day 
of  Pentecost  was  selected  in  the  fourth  century  for  the  commemoration  of 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  (eoprr]  rrjs  dwiXi^ecor.)  (h)  In  the  other  festivals  was 
exhibited  the  new  spirit  which  had  become  prevalent  in  that  age :  Lady- 
days,  including  the  feast  of  the  English  Annunciation  (17  rod  eiuyye\io-fi.ov, 
annuntiationis,  March  25th),  and  that  of  the  churching  of  women  (purifica- 
tionis,  Feb.  2d);  (?)  a  festival  of  All  Martyrs,  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
Church  on  the  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  of  All  Saints,  which  is  observed 
in  the  Roman  Church  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  celebration  of  the  First 
Martyrs  (Dec.  26th),  and  a  festival  for  martyrs  ana  children  referring  to  the 
massacre  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  (Dec.  28th).  The  heavenly  birth- 
days (deaths)  of  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29th)  were  observed  with  peculiar 
solemnity,  especially  in  Rome.  "With  similar  pomp  was  observed  there  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  St.  Peter's  chair  (Feb.  22d),  which  originally  commemorated 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  see,  but  being  connected  with  the  ancient 
Roman  feast  for  the  dead  (Feb.  19th),  finally  degenerated  into  a  sacrificial 
feast  for  the  dead.  The  only  festival  yet  observed  in  honor  of  the  natural 
birth  of  any  saints,  was  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  day  of  the  year  in 
which  the  days  began  to  shorten.  (I)  The  yearly  festival  of  the  recovered 
cross  (Sept.  14th),  called  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  was  not  sufficient  to 
inspire  men  with  courage  to  defend  the  holy  sepulchre.  In  contrast  with 
the  heathenish  festivities  practised  at  the  commencement  of  the  secular  year, 
the  Church  at  first  set  apart  that  time  for  fasting;  but  in  the  seventh  century, 
New  Tear's  day  was  in  some  places  connected  with  Christmas,  and  celebra- 
ted as  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision.  The  Church  usually  commenced  the 
year  with  Easter,  though  in  some  instances  at  a  later  period  it  was  dated 


d)  J.  du  Tour,  de  orijirlne,  antiquit.  et  sanetl'.  vestinm  saccrdotalium.  Tar.  1G62.  4.     Perisch,  d« 
»rlg.,  iisu  et  auctorit  pallil,  lllmst.  1754.  4.    J.  A.  Sckmid,  de  annulo  pastorali.  Illmst.  1705.  4. 

e)  Planck,  yariar.  de  orifr.  festi  nat.  Clir.  sententt  epicrisis.  Gott.  179C.  4. 

f)  Easel).  Vita  Const  III,  IS.  comp.  14.    Socrat.  I,  9.     Cone-  Antioch.  can.  1.  7. 

g)  DaUaau,  de  jojuniis  et  quadragesima.  Daventr.  1G54. 12. 

h)  Horn.  Alter  d.  II.  F.  Festes.  (Wagnite,  lit.  Journ.  1806.  vol.  V.  sect  8.) 

i)  Schmidt,  prohiss.  Marianae  c.  praef.  Moshemii.  lllmst  1783.  4.    Lambertini,  de  J.  C.  Ma 
Irisque  ftstis.  Putav.  1751.  BoDn.  1700.  f.      k)  Auguetikli  Horn.  2S7.  comp.  Jo.  8,  30. 
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from  Advent.    Every  church  celebrated  the  day  of  its  original  consecration, 
ind  the  days  on  -which  their  patron  saints  died. 

§  139.     Ecclesiastical  Architecture  and  Works  of  Sacred  Art. 

Pomp.  Sarnelli,  antica  Basil ieografta.  Neap.  16S6.  4.  J.  Fabricii,  Or.  de  templla  vet.  Cliristt 
Hlmst.  1704.  4.  Guttensohn  e  Knapp,  Monuin.  di  reL  christ  ossia  raceolta  delle  antiche  chiese  dl 
Roma  dal  quarto  Sec.  Rom.  lS22ss.  3  vols.  f.  Platner  u.  RostM,  Roms  Basiliken.  (Beschr.  d.  Stadt 
Rom.  vol.  I.  p.  417ss.)  (Bunseri)  Die  Basiliken  d.  christl.  Rom.  Munch.  1S43.  f. — Afuratori,  de  tem- 
plor.  apud  vet.  cliristt  ornatu.  (Anecdota.  Th.  I.  p.  ITSss.)  J.  G.  Mailer,  bildl.  Darst  im  Sanctua- 
rium  d.  Kirchen  v.  5.  b.  14.  Jahrh.  Lintz.  1S35. — Auguxti,  Beitrage  z.  chr.  KunstGesch.  1341.  vol.  L 
1S46.  voL  II.  {II.  G.  Knight,  Eccles.  Arch,  of  Italy  from  Const  to  15tb  cent  2  vols.  Lond.  1844. 
Brown,  Sacred  Architecture,  Its  rise,  prog.  &.C  Lond.  1S40.  4.  F.  Cluse,  Church  Arch,  from  tho  ear. 
liest  ages  to  the  present  time.  Lond.  1S50. 12.] 

Immediately  after  the  time  of  Constantino  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire  a  desire  as  well  as  a  necessity  of  building  churches.  They  were  gen- 
erally erected  over  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  in  the  form  and  with  the  name 
of  the  Basilica.  This  was  an  oblong  parallelogram  divided  lengthwise  by 
double  or  quadruple  rows  of  pillars,  and  terminating  in  a  semicircular  hall 
(3^a,  Sanctuarium).  Immediately  upon  these  pillars  rested  a  beam,  which 
in  wealthy  churches  was  overlaid  with  brass,  or  a  second  row  of  pillars  with 
arcades  (S.  Agnese),  and  above  these  a  rather  flat  gable-roof.  Before  the 
entrance  was  a  quadrangular  court  (atrium,  paradisus),  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  and  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  (a)  The  division  of  the  main 
body  of  the  church  by  a  partition  into  an  exterior  and  interior  apartment 
{vdptr)£  and  vaus),  was  probably  common  only  while  the  penitents  were  kept 
apart  from  the  congregation,  and  the  catechumens  were  numerous.  In  some 
churches,  at  a  later  period,  the  exterior  hall  became  properly  a  porch.  In 
the  sanctuary,  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  lattice-work  and  curtains, 
stood  the  main  altar,  behind  which  were  the  seats  for  the  priests,  with  the 
episcopal  throne  in  the  centre.  Before  the  altar  was  an  elevated  choir  for 
the  singers,  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  pulpit  {a^atv)  or  two.  Smaller 
churches,  and  in  general  baptisteries,  were  in  tho  Roman  temple-form  of  the 
Rotunda,  surrounded  by  pillars  in  the  interior,  and  on  the  outside  by  a  gable- 
screen  upon  pillars.  When  architecture  had  attained  a  more  perfect  Chris- 
tian character,  the  foundation  of  the  Basilica  gradually  assumed  the  form  of 
the  cross  (S.  Paolo,  38G.)  This  was  either  the  Latin  cross,  when  the  longest 
arm  formed  the  nave,  or  the  Greek  cross,  when  all  the  arms  were  equal,  and 
by  connection  with  the  rotunda,  a  cupola  spanned  the  intersection  in  a  hemi- 
spherical vault,  so  as  to  be  an  image  of  the  heavens.  Tho  church  of  St. 
Sophia  in  Constantinople,  as  it  was  built  by  Justinian  after  the  conflagration 
i,  is  the  principal  monument  of  this  style.  Pillars  and  other  ornaments 
were  frequently  taken  from  the  heathen  temples.  The  walls  especially  of 
the  sanctuary  were  adorned  with  figures  in  mosaic.  These  were  for  a  short 
time  opposed,  but  they  finally  triumphed,  not  so  much  on  account  of  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  as  from  the  general  tendency  of  men's  minds  in  pub- 
lic worship.  Statues,  however,  were  always  excluded  from  the  oriental 
churches.     Modern  art  still  retained  some  of  the  skill   which  belonged  tc 

a)  Euxeb.  H.  ecc,  X,  4. 
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antiquity.  But  a  pious  veneration  at  an  early  period  produced  an  invariable 
tradition,  that  our  Lord  should  be  represented  as  Salvator,  and  the  apostles 
•with  a  serious  and  dignified  aspect,  in  ancient  Roman  costume.  The  Mother 
with  her  child  was  painted  after  the  Nestorian  controversy.  Crucifixes  ap- 
pear in  the  seventh  century.  Subjects  for  the  arts  were  generally  taken  from 
sacred  history,  but  sometimes  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  saints,  and  even 
of  living  persons,  were  chosen,  (b)  In  opposition  to  all  representations  of 
the  Father,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  visible  only  in  the  Son.  (c)  The  Trul- 
Jan  Council  decided  against  the  ancient  representation  of  Christ  as  a  lamb,  (d) 
It  was,  however,  a  fundamental  principle  of  all  Christian  art,  that  the  visible 
was  to  be  only  a  type  of  the  invisible.  Pictures  or  images  were  to  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  books  to  those  who  could  not  read.  But  before  this,  Augustine 
had  complained  of  some  who  adored  the  image  itself,  and  women  excused 
their  splendid  garments  by  the  plea  that  they  were  embroidered  with  scenes 
from  sacred  history. 

§  140.     Iconoclastic  Controversy. 

L  lmperialia  decreta  decultu  irnaginum,  coll.  et  illustr.  a  M.  Haitninsfeldio  ffoldasto,  Frcf.  160S. 
Jo.  Damasceni  Aoyot  airoAoynriKol  irphs  tovs  Sia^tiWovras  ras  017109  eitcovas.  (Opp.  Th.  L 
p.  305ss.)    Mcephori  Breviar.  Hist,  (till  769.)  ed.  Petaviw,  Par.  1616.     Theophanes.  (§  92.) 

IL  DaUaeus,  de  lmaginib.  Lugd.  1642.  Maimbourg,  Hist,  de  l'hfiresie  des  Iconoclastes.  Par. 
1679.  and  16S3.  2  Th.  12.  Spanhemii  Hist  imaginum  restitute.  Lugd.  1686.  (Opp.  Th.  II.  I.)  Walcfi, 
Ketzergesch.  vol.  X.  XI.  F.  L.  Schloaser,  Gesch.  d.  Bildersturm.  Kaiser  des  ostrom.  Reichs.  Frkf. 
1S12.— J.  Marx,  d.  Bilderstreit.  d.  byz.  Kaiser.  Trier.  1S39. 

A  worship  of  certain  persons  was  very  intimately  connected  with  a  wor- 
ship of  their  images.  Some  of  these  had  been  painted,  as  people  generally 
believed,  by  apostolic  hands,  or  had  been  miraculously  sent  down  from 
heaven,  and  were  therefore  supposed  to  be  worthy  of  adoration  (eiKovoXarpeia). 
But  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  which  had  always  been  so  averse  to 
artificial  representations,  and  the  spiritual  view  of  it  which  had  recently 
been  revived  by  the  reproaches  of  the  votaries  of  Islam,  soon  took  offence  at 
what  seemed  a  new  form  of  heathenism.  Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian,  had  all 
images  used  for  worship  removed  from  the  churches  (726),  and  becoming 
irritated  by  opposition,  he  proceeded  to  destroy  them  (730).  The  pious  sen- 
sibilities of  the  people  were  violently  wounded  by  this  proceeding  (eiicovo- 
/cXacr/xor).  But  while  some,  during  the  conflict,  became  possessed  of  an  idol- 
atrous and  absurd  regard  for  images,  others  had  their  hatred  to  them  so  much 
inflamed,  that  the  persons  represented  by  them  became  objects  of  contempt. 
It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  perceive  in  this  controversy  a  secret  struggle 
between  the  friends  of  progress  and  the  advocates  of  a  sensuous  devotion, 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  principle.  Political  malcontents 
took  advantage  of  these  dissensions,  and  a  military  despotism  was  arrayed 
against  the  hierarchy.  Constantinns  Cojjronymvs  had  a  synod  convened  at 
Constantinople  (754),  which  claimed  to  be  oecumenical,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  imperial  requirement,  rejected  the  use  of  images.  («)     But  the  monks,  in 

b)  raulin.  Nolan.  Natal.  Fe'icis  carm.  9  et  10.     Ejuad.  Ep.  82. 

c)  Gr&netetn,  Q.  bildl.  Darst.  d.  Ootth.  Stuttg.  1S28.    d)  Can.  82. 

a)  The  decrees  maybe  learned  from  the  Acts  ot  the  Second  Nicaean  Council.  [Landon's  Manna 
of  Councils,  p.  1S7.] 
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whose  convents  they  were  manufactured,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  ol 
the  popular  party,  and  after  some  encouragements  from  the  Roman  bishop 
raised  an  insurrection.  A  series  of  emperors,  in  fearful  hostility  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  continued  the  struggle  against  images.  Two  empresses 
decided  in  favor  of  them  :  Irene,  by  whose  direction  the  seventh  oecumenical 
synod  at  Kicaea  (787)  recognized  the  propriety  of  image-worship,  (5)  and 
Theodora,  Avho,  after  many  vicissitudes  in  the  struggle,  proclaimed  the  vic- 
tory of  the  image-worshippers  (842),  by  appointing  an  annual  festival  in 
which  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy  (r)  KvpiaKij  rrjr  ofioSogias)  should  be  com- 
memorated. 


CHAP.   Y.— OPPONENTS   OF  THE   ORDINARY  ECCLESIASTICAL 

SYSTEM. 

§  141.     General  View. 

As  Catholicism  became  more  and  more  developed,  individual  protests 
were  heard  against  every  departure  of  the  Church  from  the  simplicity  of 
apostolical  Christianity.  This  protesting  spirit  was  shown  sometimes  by 
teachers  of  high  standing,  when  they  boldly  reproved  crimes  committed  in 
the  Church,  and  advocated  a  spiritual  worship  instead  of  one  which  was 
merely  external,  and  sometimes  by  men  in  inferior  stations,  but  with  a  more 
decided  and  hostile  opposition  to  the  Church  of  their  age.  Among  these  we 
should  distinguish  between  those  parties  which  were  striving  to  exceed  the 
ordinary  Church  in  strictness  and  purity,  but  which  came  down  from  earlier 
times,  and  those  which  had  recently  sprung  up  in  opposition  to  the  new  ten- 
dency of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit. 

§  142.     The  Donatists. 

I.  OptatiU  3filt>vitanu8  (about  863),  de  scbismate  Donatistarum.  also,  Monumenta  vett.  ad  Do- 
Balist  Hist,  portinentia,  ed.  L.  E.  Dit  Pin,  Par.  1700s.    Augustine's  Controv.  Writing.  Opp.  Th.  IX. 

II.  Valetius,  de  schism.  Donatist  (following  Ids  edit  of  Euseb.)  Hist.  Donatist.  ex.  Iforisicmit 
schedls  exeerpta.  (tforisii  Opp.  edd.  Bnllerini,  Veron.  lT29ss.  f.  Th.  IV.)  Walch,  Ketzergesch.  vol. 
IV.    A.  Itour,  de  August  adversario  Donatist  Lugd.  B.  1S38. 

The  schism  of  the  Donatists  was  produced  by  those  who  favored  a  rigid 
and  inexorable  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  opposition  to  the  lenient  and  pru- 
dent policy  of  the  later  Church,  and  those  who  longed  for  martyrdom.  When 
Caecilianus,  who  as  an  archdeacon  had  been  unfriendly  to  the  confessors,  was 
chosen  Bishop  of  Carthage,  and  was  ordained  by  a  traditor  (311),  those  who 
were  opposed  to  him  set  op  MajorintU  as  a  rival  bishop.  The  latter  was 
succeeded  by  Donatv*,  called  by  his  adherents  the  Great,  who  with  his  friend 
Jtiinatut  of  Casac-nL'ra  gave  name  to  his  party.  In  their  views  of  the 
Church,  ami  in  the  exclnsivenese  with  which  they  administered  baptism,  this 
sect  only  adhered  to  the  primitive  African  traditions.  On  their  application 
to  Constantino,  a  commission  was  appointed  at  Borne  (818),  and  a  synod  was 
assembled  at  Arelato  (;J14),  to  investigate  their  cause.     In  conformity  with 

l)  Cone.  Klcaen.  II.  Acts  In  Jfanrt  Tti.  XII.  p.  951.-XIII.  p.  820.  [Summary  of  them  in  £o» 
Con,  p.  48t!.] 
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the  decision  of  these  hodies,  severe  laws  were  proclaimed  hy  the  emperor 
against  them.  But  the  peasants  and  some  wandering  tribes  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania  (Agonistici,  Circumcclliones),  who  had  never  really  been  subject 
to  the  Roman  dominion,  seized  their  clubs  to  avenge  the  conflagration  ot 
their  churches,  and  the  blood  of  some  of  their  priests.  With  a  wild  love  of 
slaughter,  they  maintained  during  the  fourth  century  a  predatory  war  with 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Roman  empire.  Augustine  endeavored  to  con- 
ciliate or  to  confute  the  milder  portion  of  this  party  (411),  but  with  little- 
success.  They  were  finally  overcome  by  the  Roman  laws  and  legions,  but 
not  until  individuals  had  struggled  and  suffered  on  till  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  had  shown  the  prodigious  power  which  even  a  mistaken 
faith  may  exert  over  sincere,  vigorous  and  gloomy  dispositions. 

§  143.     Audians.     Massalians. 

Audius  broke  off  from  the  Church  in  Mesopotamia,  because  it  paid  no 
attention  to  his  formal  reproofs,  and  he  finally  established  monastic  commu- 
nities in  Scythia  (about  340),  which  observed  the  passover  according  to  the 
Jewish  mode,  and  are  said  to  have  believed  that  God  possesses  a  human 
form,  (a)  The  Christian  Massalians  ("pbsia ,  Ei^irai,  in  Armenia  and  Syria, 
after  360)  held,  that  to  overcome  the  evil  disposition  of  the  natural  heart,  it 
was  necessary  to  pray  internally  without  intermission  ;  that  all  other  means 
of  grace  were  indifferent,  and  that  labor  was  sinful.  They  wandered  about 
and  begged,  refusing  to  hold  any  property  of  their  own  on  earth.  All  traces 
of  them  disappear  in  the  seventh  century.  (J>) 

§  144.     Friscillianus. 

Sit/pie.  See.  II.  saer.  II,  4G-51.  Ill,  llss.  Oroaii  Cowmonitorlum  ad.  Aug.  de  errore  rriseillian- 
tstar.  (Aug.  Opp.  Tb.  VIII.)—  Walch,  Ketzerbist.  vol.  III.  p.  87Ssa.  8.  van  Yries,  de  Priscillianistis. 
Traj.  1745.  4.    J.  II.  B.  Lubkert,  de  haeresi  Friscillianistar.  Hann.  1840. 

Under  Manichaean  influence  a  Gnostic  party  more  rigid  than  the  Church 
was  formed  under  Priscillianus  (379),  the  object  of  which  was,  by  unusual 
self-denials  and  efforts,  to  release  the  spirit  from  its  natural  life.  At  the 
Synod  of  Caesar  Augusta  (380),  Itacius,  a  bishop,  procured  their  condemna- 
tion, and  obtained  from  the  emperor  Gratian  a  decree,  according  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  on  earth.  But  having  gained  the  favor 
of  the  court,  they  began  to  think  of  persecuting  their  opponents,  when  Gra- 
tian was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  his  general  Maximus.  The  usurper  gave 
his  countenance  to  the  party  of  Itacius,  and  Priscillian  was  summoned  to 
Treves,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  sword  (385).  This  was  the  first 
time  in  which  the  blood  of  a  heretic  was  shed  by  the  solemn  forms  of  law. 
The  Church  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  act.  The  Priscillianists,  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  blood  of  their  martyr,  survived  the  persecution  until  some 
time  in  the  sixth  centurv. 


<t)  Epiph,  haer.  70.     Theodoret.  haer.  fahb.  IV,  *.<".  IT.  rcc.  IV,  9. 

b)  Epiph.  baer.  50.     Theoaoret.  haer.  febb.  IV  11.  II.  ecc.  IV,  10.    PhoUi  cod.  62. 
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§  145.     Protesting  Ecclesiastical  Teachers. 

Aerivs,  a  presbyter  in  Sebaste,  in  opposition  to  his  former  friend  and 
Disbop  Eustathhis,  tangbt  that  there  was  no  essential  distinction  between 
bishops  and  presbyters ;  that  fasts  ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
were  Jewish  compulsory  forms,  and  that  prayers  and  alms  were  of  no  avail 
for  the  dead.  Tbis  schism  at  Sebaste  appears  to  have  become  extinct  prin- 
cipally because  the  monastic  ethics  of  Eustathius  were  rejected  at  the  Synod 
of  Gangra  (between  302  and  370).  («)  Jovinianits,  a  Roman  ascetic,  maintained 
that  there  was  no  difference  before  God  between  fasting  and  a  pious  enjoy- 
ment of  food,  nor  between  a  state  of  celibacy  and  an  honorable  wedlock,  and 
that  a  difference  in  good  works  presents  no  reason  for  expecting  different 
degrees  of  reward.  For  these  opinions  he  was  expelled  from  the  Clmrch, 
first  by  his  bishop  Siricius,  and  then  on  the  report  of  that  prelate,  by  Amoro- 
rius  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  redress  (about  388).  (I)  Vigilan~ 
tius,  a  native  of  Gaul  and  a  presbyter  in  Barcelona,  in  an  eloquent  treatise 
denounced  the  ecclesiastical  superstition  of  honoring  deceased  persons  as  idol- 
atry, vigils  as  occasions  for  licentiousness,  and  vows  of  chastity  as  tempta- 
tions to  unnatural  lusts,  and  maintained  that  it  was  far  more  Christian  to 
use  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  way  the  property  which  had  been  inherited, 
than  to  cast  it  away  as  a  burden.  He  was  favored  by  his  bishop  and  some 
neighboring  prelates,  but  Eueronymus  defended  against  him  the  customs  of 
the  Church  with  all  his  accustomed  asperity,  (c) 

§  146.     History  of  the  Paulicians.     Sect.  I. 

L  Petrus  Sicxdus  (about  S70)  'nrropia  irtfil  tt)s  aipe'creoij  Mapixa'a"'  T^v  Kcu  TlcmXiKiavHv 
\ryoixtvwv,  gr.  et  lat  ed.  Paderus,  Ingolst.  1G04.  4.  Gieseler,  Gott  1846.  4.  Photiu.%  irepi  ttjs 
MaeixaiW  a.va&\affT7i<reais,  (TTV/Ji  Anecdot  gr.  Hamb.  1T22.  Th.  I.  II.  &  Gallandii  BibL  Th. 
XIII.)  Jo.  Damage.  AiaKoyos  Kara  MavixaiW.  (Opp.  Th.  I.  p.  42Sss.)  Jo.  Ozniensis,  Arme- 
niorum  Catholici,  Or.  c.  Paulieianos,  after  713.  (Opp.  ed.  Aucher,  Yen.  1S34.  Conip.  Windischmann 
In  d. Tub.  Quartalschr.  1S35.  P.  1.  Formula  receptionis  Manicb.  (To/Hi  Insignia  itin.  Italiei.  p.  144-?.) 

II.  Fill.  Schmid,  Hist  Paulicianorum  orlentalium.  Ilafn.  1826.  (Bngt  fhar.lt)  Pie  Paulic.  (Wi- 
ners u.  Engelh.  Journ.  1S27.  vol  VII.  Part  1.  2.)  Gieseler,  ii.  d.  Paulic.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1329.  vol.  II. 
P.  1.) 

Constantine,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Samosata,  and  connected  with  a 
Gnostic  congregation  at  Cibossa  in  Armenia,  found  in  the  perusal  of  tlie  New 
iment  a  world  unknown,  and  became  animated  with  the  hope  (about  GGO), 
of  1. ringing  back  a  state  of  things  like  that  which  had  prevailed  in  the  A ;  08- 
tolio  Church.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Sylvan  us,  and  called  those  oommu- 
nities  which  acknowledged  him  as  a  Reformer,  Pauline  congregations.  By 
their  opponents  they  were  called  Paulicians  'at  first  acoording  to  I.  Cor.  l,  12); 

a)  Epiph.  baer.  ~r>.  Gangra:  Monti  Th.  II.  p.  1098bb.  oomp.  Soorat  II.  n.  [Art.  in  Kitto's 
Journal  of  BibL  Lit.  vol.  IV.] 

b)Sirini  Ep.  ad  dlvi  r  m  Botes,  adv.  .ii.vin.  (Ootutant  p.  Mta.)    Ambrotii  Rescript  ad  Siri.-. 

(Hi.  p.  670  --.    //'■n'li.  i.  II.  adv.  Joi  iii.   898.)    AujuH'tn. :  De  baer.  o.  82.    Del oonJagsU.  De 

».  rtrgtnlt 

e)  Bteron,  Ep.  87.  ad  Bipnariam  a.  404  and  Liber adY,  Vigil  a.  MM.  (Th.  iv.i  Qannadii  de  \ lr. 
Illuotr.  c.  86.— «7.  <;.  Watch,  deVlg.  bseretteo-orthodQxo.  Jea  1786,  {Pottti  Byll.  Omtt.  theol  Tn 
VII.)    ff.  B.  Lindner,  de  Jorln.  et  Vigil,  pnij  anteslgnan      Lp    1840. 
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but  they  themselves  acknowledged  no  name  hut  that  of  Christians,  and  aj> 
plied  the  title  of  Eomans  to  the  Catholics.  They  adhered  to  the  Gnostic  doo 
trines  which  maintained  that  the  history  of  the  world  exhibits  only  the  strug 
gle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  principles,  that  Judaism  was  the  work  of 
;m  inferior  spirit,  that  the  Old  Testament  was  no  part  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
(Jo.  10,  8),  and  that  the  conflict  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit  was  in  conse- 
quence of  their  creation  by  two  different  creators.  Their  principal  attention 
however,  was  directed  to  a  revival  of  apostolic  and  spiritual  Christianity. 
On  every  subject  they  appealed  to  the  New  Testament  as  a  sacred  book  for 
the  people  in  the  text  used  by  the  Church,  but  with  the  exclusion  of  the 
Epistles  of  Peter.  They  rejected  all  the  external  forms  then  in  use,  as  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  fasts  and  monasticism,  worship  of  saints  and  of  Mary, 
crosses  and  relicts,  and  regarded  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  as  only 
spiritual  acts.  Constantino  was  killed  (about  684)  by  a  traitor,  but  at  the  in- 
stigation of  an  imperial  officer.  The  community  always  had  a  chief  like  him, 
and  called  after  one  of  the  companions  of  Paul,  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  his 
fellow-pilgrims  (o-iW/cSq/xot)  and  scribes  (vorapioi)  exercised  any  hierarchical 
powers.  As  they  were  joined  by  some  Manichaean  congregations  and  were 
favored  by  the  iconoclasts,  the  Paulicians  spread  over  the  extreme  provinces 
of  Asia,  in  spite  of  bloody  persecutions  from  without,  and  their  own  internal 
divisions.  Their  principal  city  was  Phanaroea  in  Helenopontus.  Some  of 
them  considered  it  right  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with  an  alle- 
gorical signification,  and  to  submit  to  the  external  forms  of  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  these  might  be  beneficial  to  the  body.  The  death 
of  Constantino  was  so  heroic  that  the  very  judge  who  condemned  him,  after 
some  years,  left  the  capital  of  that  region  to  take  his  place.  The  reproach 
of  unnatural  licentiousness  which  was  cast  upon  them  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  their  entire  disregard  of  the  Mosaic  prohibitions  with  respect  to 
consanguinity.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  their  opposition  to  the  law  near 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  may  have  given  occasion  to  a  moral  degene- 
racy, of  which  their  overseer,  Baanes  (6  pvnapos:),  may  have  been  the  most 
prominent  specimen. 


DIVISION  II.  — THE  GERMANIC  CHURCH. 

§  147.     Original  Authorities. 

I.  Semler,  Vers,  den  Gebr.  d.  Quellen  in  d.  Staats-u.  KGesch.  d.  mittl.  Zeiten  zn  erleichtern.  Hal. 
1761.  Jloaler,  de  annalium  medii  aevi  condit  &  de  arte  crit  in  ann.  Tub.  17SSs.  4.  Daklnutnn, 
Quellenkunde  d.  deutschen  Gescb.  Gctt  (1S30.)  183S.—Meibomii  rer.  Germ.  Scriptores.  Hlmst  16SSss. 
8Th.  t.  Leibnitz,  Scrr.  rer.  Brunsvic  illustration!  inservientes.  linn.  170739.  3  Th.  f.  Freheri  rer. 
Germ.  Bcrr.  ed.  Struve,  Argent  1717ss.  8  Th.  t.  Harzhemii  Concilia  Germ,  (till  1747.)  Col.  1759ss. 
11  Th.  t  Vssermanni  Monumenta  res  Alemannicas  illustr.  Typis  8.  Blasian.  1790.  2  vols.  4,  Perta, 
Mon.  Germ,  historica.  Han.  1826ss.  8  Th.  f.—  Du  Chew e,  W*L  Francor.  Scrr.  Tar.  168688.  5  Th.  f. 
Bouquet-Dom.  Briul,  rer.  Gallicar.  et  Franc.  Scrr.  Par.  1783-1838.  19  Th.  t—Murotori,  rer.  ItaL 
Bcrr.  Medlol.  1723ss.  21  Th.  t.—Eccard,  Corpus  hist  medii  aevi.  Lps.  1723.  2  Th.  f.  1)  Gregor.  Tu- 
ronen*.  Hist  eccl.  Francor.  1.  X.  till  594,  selected  from  <fc  cont  by  Fredegar  till  641.  ed.  Ruinart, 
Par.  1699.  f.  {Bouquet,  Th.  H,  p.  76.)  Beda  Fenerabilie,  Hist  eccl.  gcntls  Anslor.  1.  V.  till  781. 
Ed.  Jo.  Smith,  Cantabr.  1722.  f.  Stevenson,  Lond.  1S33.     [Bedu's  Eccles.  Hist  with  the  Sax.  Chroa 
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transl.  into  End.  with  notes,  maps,  &c.  by  J.  A.  Giles,  Lond.  1845.]  2)  Jornandes,  de  reb.  Geticl, 
till  540.  Ed.  Fabric,  llatnb.  1706.  f.  (Muratori  Tb.  I.  P.  L  p.  187.)  Isidor.  ffisp.  Hist.  Gothorum. 
Vand.ilorum,  Suevorum  till  625.  Ed.  Hosier,  Tub.  1803.  4  Mdor.  Pacens.  (about  754.)  Chronicon. 
(Henrique  Floras,  Espana  sagrada.  Madr.  174-3ss.  Th.  YIII.  Du  Chesne  Th.  I.)  Paulas  Warne- 
fridi,  Diaconut,  de  gestis  Longobard.  I.  VI.  till  74-1.  {Mwratori  Th.  I.  P.  I.  p.  395.)  3)  Annales  rer. 
Francicarum  :  Laurissenses  741-S29,  revised  &  cont  since  783  by  Eitthard.  (Pertz  Th.  I.  p.  124.) 

II.  Piths,  Gesch.  d.  Mittelalt.  Brl.  1816.  JIallam,  [State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Lond.  1S46.  3  vols.  8.  New  York,  1S47.  8.]  Luden,  Gesch.  d.  MA.  Jen.  1821s.  2  vols.  Pehm,  Gesch. 
d.  MA.  Marb.  1821-85.  3  vols.  Leo,  Gesch.  d.  MA.  naI.  1S30.  2  vols.  Moeller,  Precis  de  l'Hist  du 
moyensige.  Louv.  1S41.  Gibbon  &  Schlosser  in  their  larger  works.—  Wachsmuth,  europ.  Sitten- 
gesch.  Lps.  1831-88.  2  vols.  Charpentier,  Hist  litteraire  du  moyen  age.  Par.  1S33.— 7?.  v.  Pawner, 
die  Einwirk.  d.  Christenth.  a.  d.  Althocbdeutsche  Sprache.  Stuttg.  1S45.  F.  TT.  Petiberg,  KGesch. 
Deutschlands.  Gott  1846.  vol.  I.  [F.  Koldrausch  Hist,  of  Germ,  transl.  by  J.  D.  LTias.  New  York. 
1847.  $  J.  J.  M<iscon,  Hist  of  the  Ancient  Germans,  transl.  by  Lediard,  Lond.  1S33.  2  vols.  4.  T. 
Greenwood,  Fir?t  Book  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Germans :  Barbaric  Period.  Lond.  1S30.  4.  S.  A.  Dun- 
ham, H.  of  Eur.  during  the  Mid.  Ages.  Lond.  4  vols.  12.  W.  Menzel,  H.  of  Germ,  transl.  by  G.  liar- 
rocks.  Lond.  184S.  S  vols.  12.     Guizot,  H.  of  Civilization.  New  York.  1840.  4  vols.  12.] 

A  picture  of  this  age  is  especially  to  be  found  in  some  contemporary  bio- 
graphies (a)  and  letters  (i)  of  persons  prominent  in  the  Church  or  State  of 
that  day.  A  vivid  representation  of  German  affairs,  as  they  -would  appear  to 
a  Roman,  is  given  by  Procopius.  (e)  The  German  historical  writers  were  ex- 
clusively clergymen,  and  confine  their  attention  to  their  own  respective  na- 
tions, with  only  occasional  glances  at  the  affairs  of  others  in  the  vicinity. 
Gregory  of  Tours  (d.  595)  and  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  735)  wrote  ecclesiasti- 
cal histories.  The  former,  with  an  honest  simplicity  and  an  excessive  faith, 
described  a  rude  age  as  a  warning  to  all  who  might  be  tempted  to  treat  the 
Church  with  violence,  (d)  The  latter  collected  together  the  original  documents 
and  traditions  relating  to  the  history  of  the  English  Church,  as  they  existed 
among  the  clergy,  and  presented  them  in  a  learned  style  and  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  for  the  instruction  of  subsequent  ages.  Jornandes 
(Jordanis,  about  550),  a  monk,  possibly  a  bishop,  but  at  an  earlier  period  a 
private  secretary,  an  Ostrogoth  but  not  an  Arian,  wrote  a  history  of  his  na- 
tion both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  His  was  the  first  German  voice  heard 
in  the  midst  of  the  national  migrations.  His  materials  were  principally  de- 
rived from  Roman  authorities,  and  his  notices  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  not 
very  abundant.  Paul  (d.  799),  the  son  of  Warnefrid,  a  monk  of  Montecassino, 
belonging  to  the  literary  circle  around  Charles  the  Great,  collected  and  incor 
porated  in  his  history  of  the  Longobards,  the  lively  traditions  preserved  among 
the  people.  Eccl<  siastioal  subjects  always  seemed  interesting  to  him,  but  he 
has  introduced  them  but  sparingly  into  his  narrative.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
convent  of  Lorsc //,  as  well  as  in  those  of  E<jinhur<1,  the  exploits  of  the  Frank- 
ish  kings,  and  their  relations  to  tho  Church,  are  recorded  in  a  simple  and  con- 
cise style,  but  with  respect -to  the  principal  tacts  in  the  animated  language 
of  interested  wit  in 


—7 

a)  Generally  In  Parti.  Th,  I.  II.    /-)  Especially  Epp,  Bonif.  >t  Oodmt  Oorottnv*. 

e)  De  hello  Vand&llco.    Da  bello  Qotbtoo,  Ed.  <;.  Diodorf,  Bonn.  I88&  2  vols. 

d)  Ubett,  Gregor.  v.  Tours  u.  s.  2a  it.  Lpc,  1:>J5.     C.  G.  A'rii's,   de  Ore*.   Tur.  Vita  et  Seri[.'l- 

7rat.  1S89. 
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CHAP.  I.— ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 
§  148.    Religion  of  the  Germans. 

1.  1)  Taciti  Germ.  *.  2.  9.  11.  27.  39.  40.  43.  45.  Annal.  XIII,  57.  Hist  IV,  64.  2)  Abrenunliati.. 
iiaboli  &  Indiculus  superstitiomun  et  paganlaraiD,  c.  a.  743.  (Epp.  Jionifac.  cd.  Wurd&w.  p.  126aa, 
Pertz  Th.  III.  p.  19s.)    Capitulatio  dc  partib.  Sax.  (  Walter,  Corp.  jur.  Germ.  Th.  II.  p.  I04ss.) 

IL  Mone,  Gesch.  d.  neidenth.  im  nordl  Europa.  Lps.  u.  Darmst,  1822s.  vol.  II.  p.  1-322.  Jae. 
ffrimm,  Deutsche  Mythologie.  Gott  (1335.)  1S40.  L.  Uldand,  d.  Mythus  v.  Thor.  Stuttg.  1886.  G. 
Klemm,  Handb.  d.  germ.  Alterlhumskunde.  Dresd.  1S36.  [D.  Mallet,  Northern  Antiquities 
Lond.  184S.  8.) 

"When  the  Germans  first  began  to  Lave  intercourse  with  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, either  as  allies  or  as  enemies,  they  were  trained,  not  for  civilization, 
but  for  military  freedom.  They  were  a  bold,  faithful,  and  chaste  people,  high- 
spirited  whether  in  life  or  death,  living  by  agriculture  or  by  the  sword,  and 
addicted  to  no  excesses  but  those  of  the  table.  Their  women  were  admitted 
to  equal  privileges  with  themselves,  and  indeed  were  supposed  to  possess  a 
peculiarly  holy  and  prophetic  character.  Their  history  was  preserved  in  oral 
traditions  and  poems.  Their  religion,  as  described  by  Tacitus,  was  a  respect- 
ful awe  in  the  presence  of  a  mysterious  power,  which  ruled  over  all  things 
and  was  worshipped  by  all  who  spoke  a  common  language,  however  variously 
apprehended  by  different  tribes.  In  the  ancient  songs,  Thuisto,  a  deity  which 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  his  son  Mannus,  the  man,  are  extolled  as  the  an- 
cestors of  the  nation.  The  Semnones  boasted  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  most  ancient  sanctuary.  There  a  divinity  who  ruled  over  all  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  forest  so  sacred  that  none  could  enter  it  but  in  fetters.  The 
deputies  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  same  race  assembled  there  to  cele- 
brate a  festival  for  the  whole  confederacy.  On  such  an  occasion  a  human 
being  was  offered  up  in  sacrifice,  as  none  but  the  most  exalted  being  of  earth 
appeared  to  them  worthy  of  the  Deity.  Captives  taken  in  war  were  gene- 
rally the  victims,  and  in  extreme  circumstances  a  whole  hostile  army  was  de- 
voted to  death.  On  an  island  of  the  ocean  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Hcriha 
l  Nerthus).  At  times  her  veiled  chariot  was  drawn  forth  dispensing  joy  and 
peace  among  the  people.  On  her  return  the  goddess  and  her  chariot  were 
plunged  into  a  mysterious  sea,  and  all  the  slaves  who  had  attended  her  were 
swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Other  gods  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  with 
Roman  names.  There  was  a  god  of  wisdom,  another  of  power,  another  of 
war,  and  two  youthful  brothers  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  but  natives  of  the 
country,  and  served  by  a  priest  in  a  woman's  apparel.  Victory  in  battle  was 
the  gift  of  the  gods.  These  were  supposed  to  have  their  home  beyond  the 
great  ocean  from  which  their  forms  were  sometimes  seen  to  emerge  and  illu- 
minate all  around  them  by  the  beams  which  streamed  from  their  heads.  Per- 
sons praying  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  heavens.  The  Germans  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  the  greatness  of  celestial  beings  to  be  confined  by  walls, 
or  to  be  represented  by  a  human  form.  Groves  and  forests  were  their  sacred 
places,  and  they  applied  the  name  of  God  to  that  mystery  which  they  could 
reverently  contemplate  only  in  the  inner  spirit.     Unlike  the  Gauls  ('/)  in  these 


a)  Caesar,  de  bello  GalL  VI,  21. 
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respects,  they  bad  no  priestly  caste,  nor  splendid  sacrificial  rites,  but  priests 
presided  over  tbeir  sacred  things  and  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the  people, 
and  corporeal  punishments  could  he  inflicted  on  freemen  only  in  the  name  of 
the  gods.  The  military  weapons  of  a  deceased  person  were  buried  with  his 
body  in  the  grave.  Such  was  the  religion  which  the  first  Christian  mission- 
aries called  the  worship  of  the  devil.  The  Trminsul  was  then  regarded 
among  the  Saxons  with  especial  veneration,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
pillar  which  sustained  the  universe.  This  was  only  a  vestige  of  the  imageless 
worship  of  the  one  God,  and  was  connected  with  recollections  of  Hermann 
the  national  hero,  (I)  The  gods  worshipped,  though  with  different  degrees 
of  honor  among  different  tribes,  were  :  Wuotan,  the  arbiter  of  worlds  and  of 
battles,  and  the  father  of  heroes  and  of  kings;  Thunar,  the  god  of  war  and 
of  thunder,  to  whom  were  dedicated  the  most  ancient  oaks ;  Fro,  who  dis- 
pensed peace  and  fertility;  Freyja,  the  lovely  consort  of  "Wuotan,  and  Eostra, 
the  goddess  of  Spring,  (c)  Later  traditions  give  us  slight  notices  of  Fran 
Holla  in  Lower  Germany,  and  of  Frau  Bertha  in  Upper  Germany,  beautiful 
goddesses  of  the  earth  who  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  household  and  of 
husbandry.  The  gods  were  supposed  to  look  down  upon  men  through  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  to  direct  human  destiny.  (<7)  Though  the  old  sanc- 
tuaries under  the  canopy  of  the  lofty  forest  were  sometimes  seen  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  writing,  sometimes  too  might  be  found  temples  and  images 
of  the  gods.  Offerings  were  also  presented  at  fountains  and  rocks,  and  in 
times  of  peculiar  joy  or  necessity,  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  In  some  in- 
stances in  which  men  could  not  determine  what  was  right,  the  judgment  was 
submitted  to  God,  and  the  method  most  preferred  was  the  duel.  So  strong 
was  the  hope  of  meeting  friends  in  another  world,  that  the  Friesan  king,  Rad- 
bot,  scorned  the  Christian's  heaven,  from  which  his  predecessors  were  ex- 
cluded, (e) 

§  149.     Religion  of  the  Northern  Germanic  Xations. 

L  The  older  Edda  collected  by  Saemund  Sig/usson  (d.  1133.)  iu  Ireland:  Edda  Baemundar 
fiinns  FrSda.  Edda  rhythmics,  Baemnndina  dicta,  ed.  Thorhtcius,  Finn  Magnusen,  etc  Hafn. 
17S7-1S28.  8  Tli.  4  Miniature  ed.  e.  rec.  liaskii  cur.  Afielins,  Holm.  1818.  Translations  of  most  of 
the  songs  (in  Germ.)  by  Hagen,  Brl.  1S12.  Bresl.  1814.  Grimm,  Brl.  1S15.  Legix,  Lps.  18298S.  8  vols. 
the  prose  Edda,  was  commenced  by  Snorre  Bturleaon  (d.  1241),  and  was  completed  in  the  14th  cent. : 
Snorro-Bdda  asamt  Skaldo  af  Ra  fe  Stock.  I8ia  Oebers.  v.  Rtohs.  Brl.  1S12.  Muspull,  brag.  v. 
Sdhmeller.  (Bnclm-r'  Mun.  isr,2.  vol.  I.  p.  2.)  Auxiliary  sources:  l'..r  the  northern  heroic 

iblbllothek,  KjGb.  1S17.  8  Th.  Uebera  d.  l.  B.  Laohmann,  BrL  1S16.  Baxo 
Grnmmatlcxu  and  Adam  Bremensls, 

II.  After  th-  Investigations  of  Suhm,  Thorlaciua and  Finn  Magnuton,  Gen.  reviews:  Grttndt- 
via,  Nordeni  Mytology.  Kj  b.  (1808.)  1889.  Stuhr,  G limb.  AY  i.--.  u.  Diet  dor  alt  Bkandinavier. 
i  :i.  1825.    Mono,  vol.  I.  p.  916-479.    Miinter,  EGeseb.  v.  Danem.  n.  Norw.  Lps  1898.  vol.  I.  p. 

ik-Uotm/Ud,  nord.  Vorzeit  Kopenh.  1828s,  i  P.  (Petersen  u.  Tbomsen)  L-itC  z. 
nor.i.  Alterthnmsknnde  brag,  v.  d.  konigl.  Geeellsch.  r.  nord.  Alterth.  CTebere.  v.  Paulson,  Kopenh. 
J887.    [Mallet  (jj  WT.)  E  /•'.  Wiborg,  Die  UythoL  dea  Nordena  a.  <!.  Dtnlech.  v.  Anton  r.  EUtl, 


I)  L  Porta,  Tli.  I.  p.  99a  Th.  II.  p.  978.— IL  ./.  Grimm,  Irmi  I  I  .:,■.  VTien,  1S15. 

.  Innin.  Bred.  imt. 

c)  !>■  da,  1 1-  temper,  rat.  o  I  L 

d)  Paid.  Diao.  I.  3.    Grimm,  Saythol.  Edit  I.  p.  Mas, 

*)  Jonas  vim  8.  Wulfranri  o.  9.  (JfaMtton,  Acta  BS,  n.  nedict  Base.  Ill  P.  L)   Comp.  Ayptani 
31*.  Bom.  iv,  ia 
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Ht rl.  1847.  G.  Pioott,  Manual  of  Scand.  Myth.  Lond.  1839.  8.  A.  Criclrfon,  Scandinavia,  Anc.  anc 
Mod.  Edinb.  1S39.  2  vcls.  12.  Wheaton'a  Hist  of  the  Northmen.  2  ed.  New  York.  1S47.  II.  Christ 
nun,  Universal  Myth.  p.  275-315.  Lond.  1838.] 

The  Scandinavian  is  a  special  branch  of  the  common  German  mythology, 
but  its  general  character  was  more  fanciful  and  gloomy,  and  it  penetrated 
deeper  into  the   grotesque  and  monstrous  forms  of  nature.      Neither  the 
purely  historical  view  of  it,  according  to  which  Odhinn  was  a  mortal  king  or 
even  an  impostor,  nor  the  purely  symbolical,  according  to  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  Asa  is  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  origin,  the  redemption, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  world,  corresponds  with  the  character  of  this 
people.     The  fact  that  the  worship  of  Odhinn  was  brought  to  the  North  by 
a  nomadic  tribe  from  the  Caucasus,  and  that  the  original  inhabitants  with 
their  gods  were  overcome,  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  tradition  that  the  Aser 
themselves  came  from  that  region,  and  maintained  a  perpetual  war  with  the 
conquered  race  of  giants  and  dwarfs.     The  world  was  created  by  Odhinn  out 
of  the  dead  body  of  the  giant  Ymer  whom  he  had  slain,  i.  e.,  out  of  the 
organic  powers  which  had  been  brought  into  subjection.     Creation  therefore 
commenced  with  a  murder,  and  a  bloody  feud  sprung  up  between  the  gods 
who  formed  the  world  and  the  race  of  the  giant  who  wished  to  revenge  his 
death.     Odhinn  is  in  nature  the  sun  which  gives  life  to  all  things,  and  in  his- 
tory he  is  royal  wisdom ;  Thor  is  the  god  of  thunder,  and  the  honest  but 
wild  prince  of  war ;  Freyr,  with  his  lovely  sister  Freyja,  represent  the  gene- 
rative and  conceptive  powers  of  nature.     Among  men  the  latter  represents 
love,  but  was  originally  different  from  Frigg,  the  beautiful  wife  of  Odhinn. 
In  the  popular  legends,  however,  all  these  gods  are  looked  upon  as  personal 
beings,  and  their  divine  life  and  adventures  while  warring  with  the  giants  and 
magicians,  is  a  picture  of  the  military  life  of  the  people  in  their  struggles 
with  the  powers  of  nature,  with  heroes,  and  with  enchanters.     The  charac- 
ter of  the  goddesses  is  the  only  point  which  is  strange,  and  indicates  an 
Asiatic  origin ;  for  although  in  other  respects  they  well  represent  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  German  women,  they  do  not  generally  exhibit  a  very  high 
regard  for  chastity.     The  gods  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  men ;  Odhinn 
was  the  bestower  of  victory,  of  fame,  and  of  the  power  of  song,  and  Freyja 
is  the  giver  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  love.     The  Nomas  descry,  weave, 
and  announce  the  destinies  of  heroes.     The  deceitful  and  the  cowardly  are 
tormented  in  Nijfheim,  and  such  as  die  without  renown  wander  as  ghosts  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ilela  ;  but  the  Yullyrias  hover  over  the  field  of  battle,  and 
select  their  favorite  heroes  for  the   slaughter.     Those  who  fall  gloriously 
ascend  to  the  Valhalla,  where  they  continue  to  spend  a  life  of  heroic  activ- 
ity with  the  gods.     Thus  love,  death,  and  a  higher  life  were  united  in  the 
same  moment,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  their  joy  in  life,  their  delight  in 
a  hero's  death  was  always  great.     Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods,  and  in 
circumstances  of  extremity  a  nation  once  offered  up  its  own  king.     Ordi- 
narily, however,  the  only  offerings  were  such  as  were  found  on  the  tables  of 
their  cheerful  feasts.     This  national  faith  knew  nothing  of  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures, but  a  gloomy  sadness  pervades  the  Edda,  since  pain  and  death  are  con- 
nected with  all  life,  and  spare  not  even  the  gods.     Indeed,  the  very  gods  are 
aware  of  a  prophecy  which  predicts  their  death.     Loclcc,  who  represents  tha 
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all-devouring  fire  and  the  principle  of  evil  in  opposition  to  the  new  world  of 
the  gods,  contrives  to  intrude  himself  among  the  Aser.  Already,  by  his 
subtle  artifices,  Balder,  the  noblest  of  all  the  gods,  has  fallen.  By  stratagem 
and  power  the  Aser  are  yet  able  to  ward  off  their  own  destruction.  But  a 
time  is  coming  called  the  Twilight  of  the  gods,  when  all  the  powers  of  the 
abyss  will  break  their  bonds,  and  all  the  Aser  and  the  heroes  of  the  Val- 
halla will  contend  against  them.  As  in  the  Niebolungen  Noth,  all  the  gods, 
the  heroes,  and  the  powers  of  the  abyss  will  be  slain  together.  In  the 
mighty  death-struggle,  the  world  itself  will  become  a  confused  mass,  and  be 
consumed  by  fire.  Then  a  new  earth  will  be  produced,  and  be  inhabited  by 
an  innocent  human  pair  nourished  by  the  morning  dew,  by  a  few  sons  of  the 
fallen  gods  who  will  survive  the  ruin,  and  by  Balder,  who  will  then  return 
from  the  lower  world.  They  will  spend  their  time  in  relating  to  each  other 
the  conflicts  of  the  former  world.  But  far  above  all  this  strife  and  change 
exists  an  unknown  power  which  has  been  called,  perhaps  from  some  hint 
taken  from  Christianity,  the  Universal  Father  (Alfadur). 

§  150.     Arianism. 

Near  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  partly  through  conquest  and  partly  through  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  German  generals  and  mercenaries,  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Germans.  This  people  then  had  either  become  Christian,  or  were  inclined 
to  be  so.  The  Goths  had  received  the  gospel  by  means  of  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  and  a  Gothic  metropolitan  had  a  seat  in  the  Synod  of  Nicaea.  Among 
the  "West  Gothic  princes,  Fritigerti  was  favorable  to  Christianity,  but  Athan- 
arich  persecuted  all  who  embraced  it.  "When  the  Western  Goths  fled  before 
the  Huns,  and  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  Boman  empire  (376),  their  bap- 
tism was  the  condition  of  their  settlement  on  the  further  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, (a)  The  form  of  Christianity  which  they  then  received  from  the  em- 
peror Valeria  was  Arian,  and  to  this  they  adhered  with  a  German  fidelity, 
even  when  another  creed  was  announced  to  them  by  imperial  edicts.  Their 
bishop,  Ulphilcts,  by  natural  disposition  and  by  education  well  fitted  to  be  a 
mediator,  translated  the  Scriptures  into  their  native  language,  (b)  and  after 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office  for  forty  years,  died  at  Constantinople 
(388),  deeply  affected  on  account  of  the  subversion  of  his  faith.  (<■)  But  in 
consequence  of  the  victories  achieved  by  this  nation,  and  the  general  recep- 
tion of  his  German  gospel,  the  other  German  conquerors  embraced  the 
Arian  faith.  It  was  carried  by  the  Western  Goths  into  Spain,  by  the  7>'^- 
em  Goths  into  Italy,  and  by  the  VdndaU  into  Africa.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Burgundians,  after  a  brief  period  of  partial  sympathy  with  Catholicism, 

a)  J.  Atohbach,  Gescb.  det  Wertgothen.  I'rkf  lv.-r. 

I)  Ulphilat  | >nrt in n >  Inedlt  >peo>  ed.  A.  M  (fed  1819.4    Cont  from  the 

Epp.  of  Paul:  I  1888,  4    Dlfllaa  V.  el  .V  T,  it  version!*  gotb.  fragmm-  edd.  G  it  Oabe- 

■  t  ./.  Lotbe,  Altenb.  et  Lpa,  I  ~ '■<'■  4T.  '!■  Th.  •!.-  Bkeirelni  Alvaggeljdiu  J6bann6n,  \\t-j.  v. 

tamn,  Munich  1886.   i    oomp,  Loebe,  Beltr.  /.  Textberlcbt  a.  ErkL  <1.  Bkeirelna  Altenb. 

1939.    [Art.  In  K  rnal  of  Blbl  Lit  vol  ITL] 

foora&IV.  3a    8tmom   VI  wforet  IV,  88.    Phi  U   &    Jornand.  &  88a.    O 

Waiu,  a.  Leben  a.  Lebre  i  I  :t'.  Dan.  l-iu. 
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finally  followed  this  example.  Many,  however,  who  professed  to  he  Arians 
were  only  Semiarians,  or  altogether  ignorant  of  the  difference  between  the 
two.  (d)  The  Catholic  Church  to  which  the  native  Romans  belonged  re- 
mained unmolested,  for  the  German  kings  held  that  religion  could  not  bt 
enforced  by  authority,  and  that  as  God  tolerated  various  forms  of  it,  no  par- 
ticular form  should  be  forced  upon  ail  persons,  (e)  The  Vandal  kings  in 
Africa  (after  431)  were  the  only  sovereigns  who  by  a  violent  persecution 
gave  new  martyrs  and  miracles  to  the  Catholic  Church,  (/)  and  thereby  pre- 
pared the  way  for  their  own  overthrow,  and  for  the  victories  of  Belisarius, 
by  whom  the  Roman  empire  was  once  more  established  there  (533). 

§  151.      Victory  of  Catholicism. 
Gregor.  Tur.  II.  Franc.  II,  27ss.— Michelet,  II.  de  France.  Tar.  1833.  vol.  L 

Clovis,  of  the  Merovingian  family,  united  the  Franks  under  one  monarchy, 
and  subdued  the  various  tribes  of  Gaul  and  of  the  provinces  on  the  confines  of 
Germany  (481-511).  His  Catholic  wife  Clotilda,  a  Burgundian  princess, 
endeavored  to  turn  his  mind  from  the  gods  whom  his  fathers  had  wor- 
shipped. In  the  battle  of  Ziilpich  (Tolbiacum,  496)  against  the  Allemanni, 
when  he  saw  his  ranks  give  way,  he  raised  his  hands  in  supplication  to  the 
God  of  the  Christians.  After  his  baptism  on  Christmas  by  St.  Remigius,  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Eheims,  the  victor  was  anointed  as  a  Christian  king,  (a)  and 
saluted  as  another  Constantine.  He  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  his 
military  exploits,  his  sanguinary  selfishness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
faith.  As  he  was  then  the  only  orthodox  king,  he  professed  to  feel  bound  in 
conscience  to  obtain  possession  of  the  beautiful  territories  of  the  Arian 
princes,  and  in  his  attempts  to  do  so,  he  received  much  assistance  from  their 
Catholic  subjects.  With  a  precipitate  faith  the  Franks  and  Allemanni  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  victorious  monarch.  In  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Franks,  and  the  mental  superiority  of  the  native  Catholic  inhab- 
itants, Arianism  began  to  decline,  and  in  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Longobard  kingdom  (h)  was  overthrown,  its  independence  as  a  national  reli- 
gion was  entirely  lost. 

§  152.     British  and  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

I.  Wrlkina,  Concilia  Brit,  et  Ilibeni.  Lond.  1737.  4  vols.  f.    Beda  Yen.  II.  ecc 

II.  TJsserii  Britanniear.  Eccl.  nntiquitt.  (Dubl.  1639.  4.)  Lond.  1637.  f.  Lingnrd,  Antiquities  oi 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.  Newcastle.  1S06.  2  vols.  Stdudlin,  KGeseh.  v.  Grossbrit  Gott.  1S19.  2 
vols.  J.  Lanigan,  Eccl.  Hist,  of  Ireland.  Dubl.  ed.  2.  1S29.  2  vols.  Munter,  die  altbrit.  K.  (Stud,  u. 
Krit  1833.  P.  Is.)  K.  Sehroedl,  d.  1.  Jahrh.  d.  engl  K.  Pass.  1S40.  [Stillinafeet,  Orig.  Britannieae, 
with  notes  by  Pautin,  Oxon.  1S42.  2  vols.  8.  G.  Smith,  Eeligion  of  Anc.  Britain,  historically  con- 
sidered. Lond.  2  ed.  8.    IT.  Soames,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  its  hist,  &c.  Lond.  3  ed.  8.     Wm 


d)  Theodoret.  II.  ecc.  IV,  83.  Procop.  Hist  Goth.  c.  4. 

e)  Cassiodor.  variar.  1.  II.  Ep.  27.  1.  X.  Up.  26, 

/)  Victor,  Epiic.  Vttensis  (487).   Hist  persecutionis  Afric.  (Ruinarti  Hist,  persocntionis  Van 
dalicae.  Par.  1G94.  Ven.  1732.  4.)— Papmcordt,  Gesch.  d.  Vand.  Herrsoh.  in  Afr.  Brl.  1S37. 

a)  The  popular  account:  BincmarA  Vita  S.  Eemigli  c.  Z.—O.  G.  v.  Murr,  d.  h.  Ampul'e  7\ 
Kheims.  Nurnb.  1801. 

b)  Kbeh-Sternberg,  Relet,  d.  Longobarden.  Munch.  1S39. 
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Hales,  Origin  of  the  Prim.  Church  of  the  Brit  Isles.  Lonri.  a  F  Thackeray,  Researches  Into 
the  Eccl.  and  Polit  State  of  Anc  Brit.  Lond.  1S13.  2  vols.  8.  S.  Turner,  II.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
5  ed.  8  vols.  8.  Lond.  1S36.  F.  Palgrave,'R.  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Lond.  1S3T.  12.  Amor,  and 
For.  Chr.  Union,  vol.  II.  (1851.)  p.  36ss.  71s&  LUtelTs  Rel.  Mag.  vol.  III.  (1829.)  p.  SISss.  a  An- 
derson, Hist.  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  Irish.  Edinb.  1828.  8.] 

The  Church  in  Ireland  was  founded  (after  430)  by  Patrick,  a  Briton,  who 
.abored  there  with  the  zeal  of  a  sincere  and  recent  convert,  and  with  the 
power  of  one  who  was  believed  not  only  by  others  but  by  himself  to  work 
miracles,  (a)  The  convents  he  established  were,  until  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  the  centres  of  a  fervent  ecclesiastical  activity  for  the  island, 
and  Ireland  was  called  the  Isle  of  Saints.  From  it  proceeded  Golumba  (after 
565),  by  whom  the  Picts  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  were  brought  over  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Adopting  some  remnants  of  Druidical  customs,  he 
established  on  the  island  of  Jhj  (St.  Jona)  a  sacerdotal  order,  to  which,  in 
various  records  after  the  ninth  century  the  name  of  Cvldees  (Kele-De)  was 
probably  exclusively  applied.  (J>)  The  bishops  of  the  surrounding  country 
acknowledged  this  presbyter-abbot  as  their  superior.  (<•)  Britain  is  men- 
tioned as  a  Christian  country  in  the  fourth  century.  But  when  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  had  been  invited  to  enter  it  as  allies  (after  449),  became  its  con- 
querors, the  British  Church  continued  only  in  Wales  and  in  the  mountains 
of  Northumberland.  The  national  hatred  of  the  tribes  was  too  intense  to 
allow  the  Saxons  to  receive  the  gospel  from  the  Britons.  Gregory  the  <• 
who  for  a  long  time  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  people,  availed  himself  of 
the  marriage  of  Ethelhert,  king  of  Kent,  with  a  Frankish  princess,  to  send  a 
solemn  embassy  of  forty  Benedictines  to  proclaim  himself  and  Christ  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  king  was  baptized,  and  Augustine,  the  principal  per- 
son belonging  to  the  embassy,  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(597).  From  Kent,  Pioman  Catholicism  was  propagated,  in  spite  of  many 
vicissitudes  during  the  succeeding  century,  among  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms, 
more  by  covert  concessions  and  gradual  changes  than  by  an  open  conflict 
with  heathenism.  For  Gregory  had  instructed  those  whom  he  had  sent  not 
to  destroy  the  temples  of  the  gods,  but  to  consecrate  them  to  the  true  Deity  ; 
to  allow  the  people  to  bring  the  oxen  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
sacrifice  at  their  heathen  festivals,  and  on  days  devoted  to  the  dedication  of 
a  church,  or  to  the  commemoration  of  some  saint,  to  slay  them  in  honor  of 
the  true  God,  and  to  hold  joyful  feasts  for  them  under  green  arbors  near  the 
churches.  By  retaining  such  customary  pleasures,  ho  hoped  gradually  to 
make  these  obstinate  dispositions  form  a  relish  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments 
of  Christianity,  (d)  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  from  the  efforts  to 
unite  the  Saxon  ami  British  churohes,  that  the  latter  would  acknowledge  no 
other  subjection  to  the  Roman  bishop  than  thai  whioh  was  due  to  any  other 
Christian.  (<  j     But  they  tolerated  each  other  with  greater  or  le-s  degrees  of 

a)  j  onfeasio.  (Opuaoo,  ed.  Waraoui, Lond.  1668,  and  in  W.  Botham,  Irish  Antiquarian 

irehea.  DubL  1826a.  P.  IL  App.  p.  49.)    Popular  aooonnta:  •    (19th  cent)  Vita  s.  Patriot 

(Acta  SB.  Mart  rol  U.  p,  640  )    [Amor,  and  For,  Chr.  Union,  w>L  l.  (I860.)  p.  B9t 

I)  John  Smith,  Lift  of  Bt  Ool  Edinb.  1798. — T.  Jamiuon,  Hi  t.  Account  of  the  Anc.  Ouldeea  i« 
ona.  Edinb.  181 1.  i. ---A  ff.  J.  Brawn,  da  Ouldel*  Bonn.  1840.  \.     o)  Beda,  ll.  boo,  111.  i. 
tf)  Qrogor,  Ep.  «■!  Mellltum  (Opp.  rol  II  p.  UToa,  and  Bt  '■<  I. 
t)  WilkUu,  Cono.  roL  I,  p.  26,    Boda,  B  it,  ■  1 1  •  n,  -'• 
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hostility  until  the  final  union  of  the  two  nations,  when  the  Church  of  the 
most  numerous  people  gained  the  victory. 

§  153.     Irruption  of  Islam  in  the  West. 

J.  Asch&ach,  Gesch.  d.  Ommaijsden  in  Spanien.  Frkf.  lS29s.  [Pascual  de  Guyangox,  H.  of  the 
Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain,  from  the  text  of  Al  Makkari,  Lond.  1840-13.  2  vols.  4  J.  C. 
Murphy,  II.  of  the  Moh.  Empire  in  Spain,  Lond.  1S16.  4.] 

In  consequence  of  a  dispute  ahout  the  succession  to  the  throne,  Spain  was 
opened  to  the  Arabians,  the  conquerors  of  Africa.  The  kingdom  of  the  West- 
ern Goths  was  speedily  overthrown  by  Musa,  the  general  of  the  Caliphate,  and 
Spain  was  subjected  to  the  Arabian  prophet  (711).  Through  this  country 
Abtlerrhaman  was  preparing  to  pass  for  the  conquest  of  the  entire  "West, 
that  he  might  unite  it  with  his  Eastern  empire.  He  had  already  obtained 
possession  of  France  as  far  as  the  Loire,  when  the  power  of  the  Arabians  on 
the  north  of  the  Pyrenees  was  broken  for  ever,  by  Charles  Mattel,  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  (732).  In  Spain  the  Christians  received  toleration  from 
the  Arabians  (Mozarabes)  as  a  distinct  sect,  and  from  their  mountains  in  the 
North  commenced  against  the  Arabian  gavernment  a  chivalrous  contest  fir 
their  national  independence  and  for  Christianity. 

§  154.     Germany.     Bonifacius,  680-755. 

I.  Bonifacii:  Epistolae,  ed.  Wurdtweifi,  Mog.  17S9.  f.  Vita,  scr.  Willibald  about  "60.  (Pertz 
Th.  II.  p.  881.) 

II.  Othlonus  (about  1066),  Vita  9.  Bon.  (Acta  S3.  Jun.  Th.  I.  p.  452.)  SeraHus,  Moguntiae, 
rerum  L  V.  Mog.  604  4  ed.  Johannes,  Frcf  1722.  f.  Th.  I.  Sagittarius,  Anliqnitt  gentilismi  et 
christianismi  Thuringici.  Jen.  16S5.  4.  Gudenii,  Ds.  de  Bon.  Helmst.  1720.  4  Lqfler,  Bon.  Gotha. 
1812.    Setters,  Bon.  Mainz.  1845. 

Bishoprics  had  been  established  during  the  fourth  century  in  Germany, 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the  Roman  dominion  extended, 
but  in  the  fifth,  Christianity  was  partially  driven  back  by  the  national  mi- 
grations. Under  the  influence  of  the  Franks  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  it  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  but  it  was  under 
no  ecclesiastical  regulations,  and  Avas  much  corrupted  by  paganism.  The 
gospel  was  also  carried  by  British  monks  as  far  as  the  Main  and  among  the 
Allemanni,  but  had  no  connection  with  Rome.  Thus  Colurtiban  (d.  615), 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  Vosges  as  far  as  the  Apennines,  established 
some  convents  as  seminaries  of  Christianity,  and  his  disciple  Gall  (d.  about 
650),  who  had  been  left  at  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  had  become  a  hermit 
on  the  Steinach,  made  a  lasting  and  beneficial  impression  on  the  minds  of  tho 
people,  by  destroying  their  idols,  by  casting  out  demons  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Constance,  (a)  But  Wini- 
fred, an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  originally  from  Kirton  in  Devonshire,  better 
known  by  his  Roman  name  of  Boniface,  was  sent  from  Rome  to  undertake 
the  conversion  of  Germany  (718),  and  finally  became  the  apostle  of  the  Ger- 

a)  I.  Vita  9.  Columbani  by  his  pupil  Jonas,  Vita  9.  Galli  by  WalafHA  Strdbo  in  MaMOon 
Acta  Ord,  S.  Belied.  Baec.  II.  p.  1.  228.  The  older  sources  of  the  latter  in  Pert:,  Th.  I.  p.  \.—C.  J 
H./.I-,  Gesch.  d.  Einfubr.  d.  Christentfa.  im  BftdwestL  Dentechl  -Tub.  1S37.  G.  C.  KhottenbeU, dc 
Oolumbano.  I.  F,  G.  lUttberg,  Obss.  ad  vltam  9.  Galli  spectantes.  Marb.  1942.  4 
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mans.  This  title,  however,  belongs  to  him  not  so  much  because  he  first  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  to  the  people,  as  because  he  effected  the  complete  over- 
throw of  paganism,  announced  by  the  destruction  of  the  sacred  oak  at  Geis- 
mar,  (I)  and  because  he  was  the  founder  of  the  German  Church.  He  was 
superstitious  in  his  views,  rigid  in  his  habits,  narrow-minded  with  respect  to 
external  forms,  and  arrogant  towards  inferiors,  but  submissive  to  popes, 
except  wben  he  thought  they  protected  abuses,  (c)  In  conformity  with  bis 
oath,  (d)  he  made  the  German  Church  dependent  upon  the  pope,  but  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Roman  bishop  and  of  the  Frankish  monarch,  he 
would  have  found  the  enforcement  of  his  strict  rules  in  opposition  to  the 
general  resistance  almost  impossible.  In  consequence  of  the  plenary  powers 
given  him  by  the  Roman  see,  he  was  looked  upon  (after  732)  as  the  general 
hishop  of  Germany,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  German  diet  (747),  the  old  epis- 
copal city  of  Mentz  was  given  him  as  a  permanent  see.  "When  too  old  to 
perform  the  duties  of  ecclesiastical  government,  he  requested  that  his  disci- 
ple Lullm  might  be  appointed  his  successor,  and  resumed  a  task  which  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  youth — the  conversion  of  the  Frieslanders.  His 
tent  was  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the  Borne,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  band  of  heathen  robbers.  He  allowed  his  followers  to  make  no  resist- 
ance, and  all  were  slain.  His  body,  in  compliance  with  his  last  will,  was 
buried  in  his  favorite  convent  of  Fulda. 

§  155.     The  Saxons. 

Meinders,  Tr.  de  statu  rel.  et  reip.  sub  Carolo  M.  et  Lud.  P.  in  Sax.  Lemgo.  1711.  4.  Jur.t.  Moeser, 
Osnabr.  Gesch.  Brl.  17S0.  vol.  I.  Funk,  fi.  d.  Unterwerfung  d.  Sachsen  unter  K.  d.  G.  (Scldosscr's 
Arch.  f.  Gescb.  u.  Lit.  Is*?,  vol.  IV.  p.  293ss.)  G.  Zimmermann,  de  mutata  Saxonum  veterum  rel. 
Darrast  1S39.  4.  P.  I.    Ozanam  (§  14S.) 

The  Saxons  defended  their  national  independence  and  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors  (after  772)  against  the  butcher  Charles,  (a)  until  a  series  of  battles 
and  violated  treaties  made  them  desperate,  and  they  finally  resolved  (804) 
to  unite  with  the  Franks  as  one  nation  and  pay  tithes.  The  Westphalian 
bishoprics  were  erected  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  fortresses.  Laws 
written  in  blood  forbade  all  return  to  the  customs  of  heathenism,  (b)  and  it 
waa  not  until  the  Saxons  had  been  completely  subdued  by  the  sword  and  the 
cross,  that  Charles  the  Great  saw  his  plans  accomplished. 

§156.     Overthrow  of  German  Paganism. 
[//.  Rtukert,  Seech,  d.  deutscb.  Bddungln  d.Per.d.UebergangesHeldenth.  InCbr.  BerL  1851 12.] 

As  the  Germans  were  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging  gods  besides  their 
own,  they  readily  oonceded  to  their  guests  that  Christ  mighl  be  divine.  But 
although  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  God  was  not  altogether  Btrange  to  t licir 


V)  Perk,  Th.  II.  p.  M&      o)  wrmitw.  p,  10a 

</i  Wilrdtto.  p.  19a    [The oath lt«elf :  <■■■        , Hlatvol  II.  p. 9li.nl 

a)  GeHibde,  CTnoertalo  ai  an  orig.  doo.  bnt  often  printed  from  the  Goelar  Archives,  o.  g.  Hannov. 
Hag  P.96.  p.  I8& 

6)  Oapltnlallo de parifl)  -  ,  Corpus  Juris  Germ.  Th.  II.  p,  :><i~.  «iii: 

somm.  in  SMndart,  p  99     ) 


1 70    ancient  cnur.cn  histoet.  per.  ii.  germanic  ciiup.cii.  a.  n.  312-800. 

minds,  Christ,  Ins  apostles,  and  the  monks,  seemed  to  them  a  faint-hearte*1 
kind  of  people,  until  the  clergy  acquired  military  habits  and  legends  of  chi- 
valrous saints  -were  circulated  among  them.  The  bold  assumption  of  supe- 
riority to  the  gods  of  their  country,  and  the  exclusive  reliance  upon  their  own 
power,  which  the  northern  heroes  especially  expressed  without  hesitation  or 
reproof,  was  not  directly  favorable  to  Christianity,  but  proved  that  a  living 
faith  in  the  old  religion  was  already  much  impaired.  They  had  no  powerful 
sacerdotal  caste,  and  the  opposition  which  Christianity  encountered  was  not 
produced  by  a  priestly  nobility  among  any  of  Odhinn's  worshippers,  but  by 
the  various  political  circumstances  in  which  it  was  introduced  to  the  several 
tribes.  («)  The  religion  of  their  ancestors  had  no  support  but  the  public  sen- 
timent of  a  free  people.  For  the  whole  intellectual  fabric  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  consequently  for  its  church,  they  entertained  the  profoundest  reve- 
rence. They  were  convinced  by  the  example  of  the  "Western  Goths  that 
the  Christians'  God  could  bestow  power  and  victory.  The  twilight  of  the 
gods  which  their  mythology  taught  them  to  expect,  seemed  to  them  realized 
by  Christianity,  but  in  a  milder  and  more  beautiful  form.  Christianity  was 
always  foreign  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  national  character,  and  could  never 
be  received  by  those  nations  without  destroying  their  peculiar  spirit.  The 
disposition  of  the  German  nation  on  the  other  hand  never  found  its  proper 
development  except  in  connection  with  Christianity.  Hence,  wherever  the 
Germans  were  independent  or  victorious  the  gospel  always  had  free  scope. 
But  it  was  not  without  many  touching  lamentations  that  the  ancient  system 
of  paganism  was  renounced,  (b) 


CHAP.  II.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  TIIE  CHURCH. 

Planck,  Gescb.  d.  kirclil.  Gesellsehaftsverf.  vol.  IT.  Eichhorn,  deutschc  Staats-u.  Rechtsgeseh.  5  ed. 
Gott.  1S43.  vol.  I.  J.  Grimm,  deuteche  Rechtsaltherthumer.  Gott.  1S2S.  Ifil/lmann.  Urspr.  d.  KVerf. 
d.  MA.  Bonn.  1S31. — Ellendorf,  d.  Karolinger  n.  d.  Hierarchic  Hirer  Zeit,  Essen  1S39. 

§  157.   Original  Records  of  the  Canon  Lair. 

By  the  principles  of  the  German  law,  the  Church  and  all  ecclesiastics  re- 
tained the  same  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  empire,  («■) 
and  in  consequence  of  the  new  relations  in  which  these  were  possessed,  a  new 
legal  state  was  developed.  The  Spanish  collection  and  the  Dionysian  Codex 
were  therefore  continually  appealed  to  as  records  of  the  Roman  law.  Any 
new  ecclesiastical  usages  and  laws  were  either  incorporated  with  the  popular 
code  or  published  as  decrees  of  synods  or  of  the  diet.  (f>) 


a)  On  the  other  hand :  Leo,  Gescb.  d.  ltal.  Btaaten.  limb.  IS'29.  vol.  I.  p.  55ss. 

I)  Grimm.  Mythol.  p.  4.     TJhland,  Thor.  p.  223. 

«)  Cone.  Aurelian,  L  a.  511.  can.  1.  (Mamrt Th.  TUX  p.  350s.)  Lex  Ripuartor.  tit.  58.  c.  1. 
(Waller  TU.  I.  p.  ISO.) 

h)  Walter,  Corpus  juris  Germ,  antiqui.  Ber.lS24ss.STh.  Petit,  Monum.  Germ.  Th.  Ills.  Le- 
,ram  Th.  I.  II.  Comp.  Eegi  sta  Carolorum.  All  ttc  nrlg.  docc.  of  the  Carolingian  kings  in  the  Extracts 
r.:,i  :ii8)  by  Boehmer,  Frkf.  1634.  4. 
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§  158.     Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

Runde,  v.  TTrspr.  d.  Reichsstandsch.  d.  Bisch.  u.  Aebte.  Gott.  1774.  4.    v.  Roth,  v.  d.  Etnflnsse  d. 
flcistlichk.  unter  d.  Herowingern.  Niirnb.  1S:30.  4 

The  bishops,  who  -were  equally  respected  by  the  conquering  and  the  con- 
quered nations,  -were  generally  employed  as  mediators  when  terms  of  peace 
were  to  be  settled.  JSTo  sooner  had  the  kings,  who  were  originally  merely  the 
leaders  of  their  companions  in  arms,  tasted  the  sweets  of  regal  power  as  en- 
joyed under  the  Roman  law,  than  they  became  anxious  to  attach  the  bishops 
to  their  interests.  By  conferring  upon  them  offices  at  court  and  certain  feu- 
dal estates,  an  ecclesiastical  vassalage  was  created  (")  which  made  it  their 
policy  to  restrain  any  conquering  hordes,  or  to  conciliate  any  conquered 
tribes.  The  power  of  the  kings  over  the  Church,  or  of  the  bishops  over  the 
state,  may  be  inferred  from  the  feudal  laws  gradually  developed  during  the 
conquest.  The  kings  either  directly  appointed  the  bishops,  or  nominated 
those  whom  they  wished  to  be  chosen  by  the  clergy  or  the  people  ;  (I)  but 
the  bishops  themselves,  along  with  the  other  great  vassals,  either  elected  the 
king  or  confirmed  his  hereditary  successor,  (c)  The  bishops  were  required 
to  swear  fealty  to  the  king  and  to  seek  justice  before  the  royal  court,  but  they 
could  be  judged  only  by  their  peers.  (c7)  "Whoever  felt  aggrieved  by  any  pro- 
ceedings in  a  spiritual  court  could  apply  for  redress,  or  at  least  for  grace,  from 
the  king  as  his  lord  paramount,  (e)  Bishops  sat  in  the  diet  with  all  other 
crown  vassals,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  after  the  seventh  century  eccle- 
siastical causes  were  so  much  mingled  with  civil  affairs  in  the  transactions  of 
that  body.  (/)  Subsequently  the  power  of  legislation  resided  in  the  states  and  in 
the  king.  (</)  By  such  a  system  the  Church  seemed  almost  blended  with  the 
state,  but  its  power  and  its  consequent  independence  was  well  represented  by 
that  hierarchical  aristocracy  whose  authority  the  kings  always  found  it  best 
to  maintain,  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  an  hereditary  and  military  nobility. 

§  159.     Property  of  the  Church  and  the  Clergy. 

Many  bishops  and  abbots  received  royal  grants  of  land  and  of  people.  These 
ecclesiastical  possessions,  like  all  other  royal  fiefs,  had  immunities  and  juris- 
dictions of  their  own.  They  were  only  bound  to  furnish  a  certain  quota  of 
men  for  a  general  war  (the  Ileerbann),  and  the  counts  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  life  and  death.  The  divine  institution  of  tithes  was  more  zealously 
proclaimed  than  the  gospel  itself,  and  under  Charles  the  Croat,  who  paid 

a)  Fred  I  c.  41.  70.  Sangallen*.  1, 13.  (Pert*  Th.  II  r>.  736.) 

o)  i  '.  v.  a,  548,  ma  10.  Cone  Taietan.  XI  I.  ■  681.  can.  8.    Although  Oono,  Parte.  V. 

n.  615.  can.  l.  yet  romp,   Walter  Th.  II.  p.  18. 

0)0  "i.  VIM.  a.  053.  can.  10.    Wilkina  Cone.  Brit  vol.  I.  p.  1 18a,     K>  -pectlng  Franoe: 

Planet,  vol.  II.  p,  . 

d)  ffrea.  Tur.  ll.  Franc,  V,  18.  88,  Oono.  Aqviegr.  a.  I  Th.  It  p.  84.) 

i)  {\,n,-.  Parle.  V.  a.  015.  can.  8.  [London,  Pari*. p. 461.]  wrlth Olotalre'a enlarged  confirmation' 
[Walter  Th.  IL  p.  14.)    OapU.  Franeof.  a.  704  o.  4.    [Walter  Th.  II.  p.  MO.) 

f)  Reaction  In  Bpalni  Oono,  ZWrt  XVII.  a.  cot.  c.  l.  [Manei  Th,  XII.  p,  186.)  Courts  iu 
France:  Hinomar.  de  ord,  palatll  c  29.  eomp.  Monti  Th.  \i  V.  p  64, 

p)  Oono.  Arvernenee a.  685.  Praafatlo,  [Manei Th.  VIM.  p.  858.)  Oono  durek  I.  Ep.  ad  do 
d<.v.  [Manei  Th.  VIM.  p, 
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tithes  of  :ill  his  possessions,  it  became  the  general  law  for  the  whole  Frank  ish 
empire.  (")  It  was,  however,  much  easier  for  the  Church  to  acquire  immense 
wealth  from  the  scruples  of  the  people  than  to  defend  it  against  the  universal 
robbery  and  violence  which  then  prevailed.  Chilperic  complained  that  the 
wealth  of  the  kings  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Church,  Oi)  but  Charles 
Martcl  distributed  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  among  his  soldiers,  and  left  to  the 
Church  the  consolation  of  linking  that  the  deliverer  of  Christendom  had 
gone  down  to  hell,  (e)  The  clergy  preserved  their  privilege  of  being  judged 
in  civil  causes  only  before  the  bishop's  court ;  though  in  criminal  cases,  if  the 
offence  was  proved,  they  might  be  arraigned  in  what  was  called  a  mixed 
court.  Between  the  counts  and  the  bishops  of  each  district  (Gau)  sprung  up 
mutual  jealousies  and  encroachments,  which  the  kings  often  found  it  easy  to 
increase.  The  rights  of  the  metropolitans  were  on  various  occasions  con- 
firmed, but  they  could  not  be  sustained  in  opposition  to  the  political  power 
of  individual  bishops. 

§  160.     Ecclesiastical  Power  of  the  Pope. 

The  authority  of  the  pope  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps  had  its  origin  in 
the  necessity  which  the  Catholics  and  Romans  felt  of  a  general  centre  of 
union  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Arians  and  Barbarians.  The  legates  of 
Gregory  the  Great  were  therefore  called  upon  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion in  Spain.  But  when  the  Western  Goths  went  over  to  the  Catholic 
party  that  necessity  was  no  longer  felt,  and  the  bishops,  becoming  conscious 
of  their  political  importance,  freely  opposed  the  papal  claims.  Witiza 
(701-10),  who  was  anxious  to  recover  the  royal  prerogatives  from  the  no- 
bility and  the  Church,  went  so  far  as  to  forbid  all  appeals  to  the  Roman 
bishop,  (a)  But  the  overthrow  of  his  throne  and  the  subversion  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  was  generally  regarded  as  a  divine  judgment  on  the  impious 
attempt.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Church  gradually  prevailed  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing churches  to  place  themselves  under  the  guardianship  of  Rome,  for  the 
people  seemed  to  think  it  rather  hazardous  to  prefer  Columba  to  Peter,  when 
the  latter  held  the  keys  of  heaven.  (I)  The  pope  was  regarded  with  the 
highest  veneration  among  the  Franks,  but  his  power  was  confined  to  remon- 
strances and  intercessions  except  when  the  kings  found  it  for  their  interest  to 
make  it  appear  greater,  (c)  But  when  Pipin  grasped  after  the  imperial 
authority,  he  knew  of  no  better  way  to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  Franks 
respecting  the  oath  which  they  had  sworn  to  their  legitimate  king,  than  to 
obtain  a  declaration  from  Pope  Zacharias  that  whoever  possessed  the  power 
should  have  also  the  name  of  the  king  (750).  (d)     From  that  time  all  the 

a)  Capit.  Franco/,  a.  794.  c.  23.    {Walter  Th.  II.  p.  IIS.) 

I)  Gregor.  Tur.  II.  Franc  VI,  46. 

c)  Bonif.  Ep.  72.  (Wurdtic.  p.  194.)  TTincmar.  Rem.  ad  Ludov.  German.  (  Walter,  Th.  III.  p.  SSO 

a)  Sehotti  Hisp.  illustrata.  Frcf.  1603.  f.  Th.  II.  p.  62.  Th.  IV.  p.  69. 

I)  Beda,  II.  ecc.  Ill,  25. 

c)  dreg.  Tur.  II.  Franc.  V,  21.  cf.  VII,  39. 

cl)  Frertey.  Chron.  appendix.  (Bouquet Th.  II.  p.  460.  comp.  Th.  V.  p.  9.)  Annul.  Lauriss.  ad 
a.  749.  (Parts  Th.  I.  p.  136.)— J.  G.  Loelell,  ie  causls  regnl  Francor.  a  Merovlngls  ad  Caroling.* 
translati.  Bou.  1S44.  4. 
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Carolingians  thought  it  best  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  those  on  whom  the  law- 
fulness and  sacredness  of  their  own  crown  depended.  The  German  Church 
was  from  its  very  origin  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  Rome,  and  in  its  first 
synod  (743)  all  its  bishops  swore  obedience  to  the  pope,  (e)  Boniface  endea- 
vored to  bring  the  Galilean  Church  under  the  same  regulation,  but  as  its 
bishops  possessed  not  much  zeal  for  the  general  Church  and  great  political 
power,  his  success  was  by  no  means  complete.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
convince  the  metropolitans  that  the  pallium  was  indispensable  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  power.  But  when  Boniface  complained  that  it  was  con- 
ferred at  Rome  for  money,  Zacharias  called  it  a  calumny  to  say  that  the  Ro- 
man see  would  sell  what  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  as  a  gift  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  (/) 

§  161.     Secular  Power  of  the  Pope. 

Codex  Carolinus.  (Cenni,  Monn.  dominationis  Pontlficlae.  Eom.  1760s.  2  Th.  4.)— II.  Orsi  dell 
origine  del  dominio  e  della  soveranita  deg!i  rom.  Pont  Eom.  1T54.  Sallathier,  sur  l'origine  de  la  puis- 
sance teraporelle  des  Papes.  Ilaye.  1765.  J.  R.  Becker,  u.  d.  Zeitp.  der  Verandr.  in  der  Oberh.  u.  Eom. 
Lub.  1769.    Comp.  J.  v.  Muller,  Werke.  1833.  Th.  25. 

As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  a  governor  was  placed  by  the 
emperor  over  the  exarchate  and  the  city  of  Rome.  But  in  the  latter  the 
actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pope  as  the  head  of  an  aristocratic  mu- 
nicipal government.  The  Longobards  conquered  the  exarchate  and  threat- 
ened an  attack  upon  Rome.  In  vain  was  protection  sought  from  Constanti- 
nople, and  Stephen  II.  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter  called  upon  the  King  of  the 
Franks,  -whom  he  had  anointed,  for  aid.  In  two  campaigns  (754—5)  Pipin 
repelled  the  Longobards,  and  as  the  Roman  Patricius  he  committed  to  the 
pope  the  provinces  which  the  exarch  had  governed,  (a)  alleging  that  the 
Franks  had  shed  their  blood  not  for  the  Greeks  but  for  St.  Peter,  and  for  the 
good  of  their  own  souls.  Charles  the  Great  having  by  systematic  measures  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  (after  773),  confirmed  and  enlarged 
the  donation  which  his  father  had  made,  and  on  Dec.  25,  800,  laid  the  deed 
which  secured  the  whole  on  the  tomb  of  the  apostles.  By  this  means  the 
king  effected  his  purpose,  which  was  to  gain  a  powerful  ally  in  Italy,  and  the 
pope  became  a  ruler  over  a  considerable  territory  and  its  inhabitants.  Ho 
was  however  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  lord  paramount  with  indefinite 
powers  above  himself,  (l)  and  was  so  much  harassed  by  the  factious  strifes 
of  the  more  powerful  families,  that  he  became  continually  dependent  apon 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  the  Franks. 

§102.     Charles  the  Great.     708-811. 

L  Annals,  Capitularies  (before  §  147)  «fc  Letters  In  the  Codex  Carolinus.  Khihanl,  Vita  Enri.IL 
>PtrU  Tli.  II.  p.  420.  A  Han.  1880,  Opp.  «•■!.  A.  Ttulet,  I'ur.  1840-8.  •-'  Th.)    Leban  Q.  Wandcl  Karb 

4.  O.  V.  Einlianl.  Kin!.  TTlWbr.  Krlfmt.  rrkimdwi-aiiiiiil.  v.  <T.  I..  IddtT.  Ilaiub.  1889.  Monmhut 
BangallenniK,  (Anecdotes)  degestis  Karoll  (l'< rlz  Tli.  II.  p.  720.)     PotttU  SawonU  Anna!,  de  gotfll 


e)  Bonif.  Y.\,.-\.     (  Wunltic.  p.  170.)       f)  ZaoK.  ad  lionif.     ( JPBrrf tir.  p.  1I-.) 
a)  8t»pK  ad.  Pip  a.  754.     (0  nni  Tli.  I.  p.  75. )        6)  Blnhard,  Ann  a.  796. 
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Car.  (Letbnttil  Scrr.  rer.  Brunsv.  Th.  I.  p.  120.)    Uelperici  (Angllberti)  Carol.  M.  et  Leo  Papa,  el 
OreUi,  Tnr.  1S32. 

II.  K.  Dippold,  Leben  K.  Knrls,  Tub.  1910.  Bredow,  K.  Karl.  Altona.  1814  Cupejtgue,  Charle- 
magne. Par.  1S42.  2  Th.— J.  G.Walch,  Hist  canonisationis  Car.  M.  Jen.  1750.— Putter,  de  instaurat 
Imp  Rom.  GutL  1760s.  10  P.  4     [G.  P.  It.  James,  Life  of  C.  Lond.  1847.  &  New  York.  1848.] 

The  grand  objects  to  which  Charles  the  Great  devoted  his  life  were,  the 
union  of  all  the  German  nations  under  his  sway,  and  the  establishment  of 
civilization  among  them.  He  favored  and  governed  the  Church  because  it 
was  a  school  for  the  improvement  of  his  people.  He  was  careful  to  main- 
tain the  same  respect  for  the  pqies  which  his  father  had  shown,  and  he  even 
increased  their  power,  but  kept  them  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  himself. 
For  Hadrian  I.  he  entertained  a  strong  personal  attachment.  Leo  III  (after 
705)  sought  refuge  in  his  court  from  the  ill  treatment  inflicted  by  a  Roman 
faction,  cleared  himself  by  an  oath  from  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  and  was 
reinstated  by  the  power  of  the  king.  In  gratitude  for  this  kindness,  and  pro- 
fessing to  act  under  divine  inspiration,  the  pope,  on  Christmas  day  800,  placed 
the  imperial  crown  of  Rome  upon  the  king's  head,  while  the  people  ex- 
claimed, "  Health  and  victory  to  Carolus  Augustus,  crowned  of  God !  "  By 
this  ceremony,  no  actual  increase  of  power  was  directly  acquired,  but  the 
monarch  became  invested  with  an  augmented  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  authority  in  the  West  became  sacred.  It  was  only  a  thought, 
but  the  world  is  governed  more  by  thoughts  than  by  swords.  By  this  re- 
newal of  the  empire  in  the  "West  the  pope  recognized  a  master,  but  all  men 
saw  that  this  master  was  of  his  own  creation. 


CHAP.    III.  — ECCLESIASTICAL    LIFE. 

§  1G3.     Religious  Spirit  of  the  People. 

fTie  innocence  of  a  rude  and  powerful  nation  was  soon  corrupted  by  Ro- 
man vices,  the  new  pleasures  soon  became  necessities  of  life,  and  to  obtain 
them  the  energies  of  the  people  were  employed  in  violence.  The  lives  of  the 
Merovingian  princes  were  filled  with  murders,  adulteries,  and  incests.  But 
just  as  these  children  of  nature  were  suddenly  made  acquainted  with  a  cor- 
rupt civilization,  Christianity  was  also  introduced  among  them,  and  pre?erved 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  love  for  more  exalted  objects,  but  accelerated 
the  period  in  which  the  national  advancement  was  interrupted.  It  pervaded 
even  the  German  language,  not  merely  by  the  naturalization  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ecclesiastical  terms,  but  by  giving  a  Christian  signification  to  original 
German  expressions,  (a)  The  relation  of  the  people  to  Christ  was  conceived 
of  by  them  as  that  of  faithful  vassals  to  a  mighty  leader  (Gefclgsherrn).  If 
the  mysterious  spectacles,  miracles,  and  legends  of  the  Church  did  not  always 
reform  the  people,  they  at  least  produced  some  regrets  for  the  past  and  soma 
anxiety  for  the  future.  But  superstition  soon  supplied  them  with  arts  by 
which  they  could  cunningly  escape  her  own  guardianship.     The  perjurer  se- 


a)  P.  r.  Raumer  (%  147)  especially  in  the  8  books,  p.  273ss. 
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cured  himself  by  relics  against  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  and  the  hired  assas- 
sin consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  "whatever  might  occur  in  his 
bloody  course,  he  would  have  means  to  purchase  the  masses  needful  for  his 
salvation.  The  virtues  on  which  the  Church  most  insisted  were  liberality, 
hospitality,  fidelity  in  the  payment  of  tithes  and  offerings,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  liberty  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  always  exercised  of  divorcing  themselves  from  their  wives  on  the 
repayment  of  dower  was  abolished,  and  marriage  was  regarded  as  indissolu- 
ble, except  by  mutual  consent  for  sacred  purposes,  or  on  account  of  adultery, 
conspiracy  against  life,  banishment,  or  bodily  infirmity  on  the  part  of  the 
wife.  (5)  The  Church  and  the  new  government  contended  against  those 
remnants  of  heathenism  which  still  adhered  to  the  faith  or  practice  of  the 
people,  as :  the  exposure  of  children,  the  burning  of  corpses,  the  old  sanctu- 
aries by  fountains,  in  the  lofty  forest  and  in  the  stone  circle,  wooden  repre- 
sentations of  bodily  organs  as  votive  offerings,  images  of  gods  dried  in  ovens 
or  highly  ornamented,  the  use  of  horseflesh,  haunted  places,  watch-fires,  rain- 
making,  sacred  lots,  death-charms,  love  potions,  the  use  of  wooden  images  to 
effect  the  death  of  those  they  represent,  magical  predictions,  and  witchcraft 
of  all  kinds,  (c)  The  less  objectionable  portions  of  the  ancient  were  gradu- 
ally incorporated  with  the  Christian  faith,  legends  of  the  gods  were  trans- 
formed into  legends  of  saints,  recollections  of  the  former  deities  were  so 
changed  as  to  become  a  basis  for  a  belief  in  magic,  in  leagues  with  the  devil, 
and  in  violent  assaults  from  him.  A  pleasant  recollection  was  also  retained 
for  the  silent  people  of  the  elves,  and  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the  fairies.  Or- 
deals were  at  first  tolerated  by  the  Church,  then  opposed,  and  finally  used  for 
its  own  purposes.  A  presentiment  of  the  approach  of  the  last  day  which 
sometimes  comes  up  before  us  in  this  period,  was  suggested  merely  by  those 
Romans  who  thought  that  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  and  the  terrible  na- 
tional migrations  were  signals  of  that  event,  (d) 

§  1G4.  Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 
The  discipline  of  the  Church  was  much  opposed  by  the  German  people  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  their  liberties.  It  was  finally  en- 
forced in  the  eighth  century,  at  least  among  the  common  people,  by  the  Sy- 
nodal  courts,  which  were  accommodated  to  the  popular  feelings  of  private 
rights.  In  the  course  of  each  year  the  bishop  or  his  arch-deacon  held  his 
court  in  every  important  place  within  his  jurisdiction,  in  which  honorable 
men  chosen  from  the  congregation  acted  as  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  case  of 
who  were  accused.  This  inquisitorial  process,  which  took  cognizance 
not  only  of  ecclesiastical  but  of  many  civil  offences,  was  an  indispensable 
addition  to  the  easy  proceedings  of  former  times,  when  every  offence  was 
atoned  for  by  a  legal  fine  adapted  to  the  Bimple  manners  of  the  people.  The 
penalties  now  inflicted  were  scourging,  fasting,  prohibition  of  marriage,  and 


'■)  OapUul  :i.  70S.  <-.  6.  9.    |  WalUrTh.  it.  p.  88  ■.)    Qrtq,  II.  a.l  Bontt  <■.  9,    {Manri  Th  XII 
*MB0 

a)  K'fWK'lsllv  [ndicnltu  inpentlttoonm  (J  148.) 

d   Qregorii  m  L  \l.  \'.\>.  66,    Greg,  I'm-.  EL  Prua  I'mlngus. 
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an  imprisonment,  which  for  the  heavier  offences  was  severe  and  sometimes 
for  life,  (a)  None  hut  private  offences  voluntarily  disclosed  in  the  confes- 
sional were  allowed  to  he  atoned  for  according  to  the  former  custom  by  a 
fine.  In  such  cases  the  money  helonged  to  the  poor,  and  the  Church  always 
Fullered  under  the  imputation  that  she  allowed  the  rich  to  sin  freely  and  yet 
gave  them  the  hope  of  heaven.  (&)  Confession  to  a  priest  was  looked  upon 
as  beneficial  but  not  indispensable  to  salvation,  (r)  Excommunication  was 
not  common,  and  was  therefore  the  more  dreaded.  Although  the  bishops 
had  obtained  a  law  which  connected  civil  death  with  excommunication,  it 
was  understood  that  such  a  result  would  not  take  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  king.  By  this  means  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  pay  great  respect  to 
the  intercession  of  the  king  or  of  persons  of  distinction.  (jl) 

§  1G5.    Morals  of  the  Clergy,  and  Canonical  Life. 

As  the  bishops  were  generally  selected  from  the  royal  retinue,  and  the 
clergy  were  sometimes  even  slaves  and  servilely  dependent  upon  their  supe- 
riors, bishoprics  were  often  obtained  by  purchase  or  by  flattery,  (a)  and  the 
clergy  were  in  continual  danger  of  becoming  quite  secularized  or  degraded  in 
ignorance.  The  laws  against  the  marriage  of  clergymen  were  frequently  re- 
newed, but  marriage  was  as  common  among  them  as  adultery  and  lewdness. 
What  was  called  mere  fondling  was  expressly  declared  to  be  innocent.  (?>) 
For  every  act  and  degree  of  drunkenness  a  precise  form  of  punishment  was 
carefully  prescribed,  (c)  The  laws  forbade  the  servants  of  God  to  bear  the 
sword,  but  neither  law  nor  shame  could  prevent  what  custom  and  feudal  duty 
required.  Many  a  valiant  bishop  never  knew  peace  till  he  slept  on  the  battle 
field.  The  authority  of  the  Church  was  sufficient  to  make  a  clergyman  hon- 
orable on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  his  office,  but  many  a  layman  was 
clever  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  solemn  dulness  of  his  bishop,  (d)  In 
a  series  of  synods  (after  742)  Boniface  endeavored  to  rectify  the  unclerical 
manners  and  the  misgovernment  which  prevailed  in  the  Frankish  Church,  by 
demanding  of  the  clergy  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  character  and  monastic 
habits,  and  that  he  might  secure  these  he  revived  the  old  institution  of  pro- 
vincial synods.  Chrodegang  of  Metz  gave  to  the  clergy  of  his  episcopal 
church  the  conventual  rule  which  required  a  life  in  common  (about  760).  (e) 
Augustine  was  held  up  as  an  example,  and  the  founder  of  this  kind  of  life, 

a)  Capit.  a.  7G9.  c.  7.    (Walter  Th.  II.  p.  64s.)  a.  813.  c.  1.  (Ibid.  p.  261.)    This  arrangement  was 
of  an  older  date.    For  Information  respecting  the  proceedings,  see  Sittenspiegel  der  Zeit,  first  in  Hi 
gino,  de  disc.  ecc.  II,  2ss.    (Uorzhem.  Th.  II.  p.  551s.) 

b)  Cone.  Cloveshovian.  a.  747.  c.  26s.  (Mansi  Th.  XII.  p.  403s.)  Comp.  Homiliade  haeretieispec- 
cata  vendentihus.  (Mabilton,  Mnsemn  Italicum,  Th.  I.  P.  II.  p.  27.) 

c)  Capit.  Tlieodulfi  Aurelianens.  c.  80.  (Mansi  Th.  XIII.  p.  1001.)  Comp.  Cone.  Cabiloncnse  a. 
813.  can.  83.  (Mansi  Th.  XIV.  p.  100.) 

d)  Cone.  Paris,  a.  615.  c.  3.  (  Walter  Th.  II.  p.  14  ) 

a)  Gregor.  Tur.  Vitae  patrum.  c.  6.  §  3.  Hist  Franc.  IV,  35.     A  multitude  of  histories  in  the 
Monachus  Sangallensis. 

b)  Gregorii  III.  can.  6.  (Mansi  Th.  XII.  p.  29I\)    c)  Ibid.  can.  8. 
d)  E.  G.  the  wag  in  SangaU.  I,  20.  (PerU  Th.  II.  p.  739.) 

«)  Chrodeg.  Eegula  in  Mantl  Th.  XIV.  p.  81888.    Paulas  Diac,  Oest  Episc.  Metensium.  (TYtta 
Th.  II.  p.  267s.)  Comp.  Thomassini  vet  et  nova  ecc.  disc.  P.  I.  I.  III.  c.  2-9. 
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which  was  called  canonical,  because  it  was  regulated  by  sacred  laws.  The 
tanonici  lived,  eat  and  slept  in  common,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
bishop.  Their  devotions  commenced  long  before  day,  and  were  regulated  by 
a  peculiar  system  of  canonical  hours.  They  were  not  prohibited  the  posses- 
sion of  private  property,  but  their  support  was  provided  for  by  the  bishop, 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Under  the  favor  of  the  Carolingian  kings 
this  system  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  German  churches. 

§  166.     Public  Worship. 

Ordo  Romanus  de  div.  offlciis  (Sth  cent.)  Amalarii,  Chorepisc.  M.-tm-K  de  diw  oftklis  1.  IV. 
(919-57.)  Rabani  Mauri  de  clericonun  instit.  et  ceremoniis  era.  I.  III.  (S19)  &  de  sacris  ordinib, 
sncramentis  div.  et  restimentis  sacer<}.  Collectively  in:  De  div.  cath.  Ece.  offieiis  varii  vett,  Patruin 
ac  Scrr.  libri,  ed.  ITittorpius.  (Col.  15GS.)  Par.  1G10  f. 

As  the  Church  had  been  formed  under  the  Roman  empire,  it  retained 
many  Roman  usages.  Its  services  were  in  Latin,  though  preaching  was  al- 
ways in  the  language  of  the  people.  The  British  Church  protested  against 
the  peculiarities  introduced  by  the  Roman  clergy.  They  defended  their  own 
practice  of  shaving  only  the  front  part  of  the  head,  in  opposition  to  the  Ro- 
man tonsure,  by  appealing  to  the  example  of  Paul  (tonsura  Pauli).  Columha, 
when  contending  with  Gregory  the  Great,  defended  a  mode  of  reckoning 
Easter  which  was  different  from  that  used  at  Rome,  (a)  Charles  the  Great 
introduced  the  Gregorian  liturgy  into  the  new  churches  formed  in  the  em- 
pire, and  invited  singers  from  Rome,  to  whom  the  sacred  music  of  the  Ger- 
mans seemed  like  the  howlings  of  wild  beasts.  The  organ,  however,  was 
much  improved  in  Germany.  (5)  The  solemn  pomp  of  such  a  worship  was  the 
most  impressive  way  of  addressing  the  robust  feelings  of  an  uneducated  people. 
The  propensity  of  the  age  for  magical  arts  was  gratified  and  strengthened  by 
the  numerous  miracles  performed  by  dead  and  living  saints,  the  various  ac- 
counts of  which  originated  more  frequently  in  the  fancies  of  the  people  than 
in  the  cunning  policy  of  the  priests.  A  new  festival  called  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  introduced,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  fifteenth  of 
An _ust.  (c)  An  appearance  of  the  archangel  Michael  was,  after  Gregory's 
time,  celebrated  in  Rome,  but  the  decided  preference  shown  for  this  festival 
by  the  Germanic  churches  was  owing  to  the  chivalrous  character  usually  as- 
cribed to  this  celestial  prince,  (d)  In  France -S/.  Martin  was  honored  as  a  Saviour 
and  an  Aesculapius,  until  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
were  Bent  to  Pipin,  and  revived  the  memory  of  a  Dionysius  who  had  been 
menti'iiu-d  as  a  bishop  of  Paris  among  the  martyrs  in  the  time  of  Decius.  As 
Qds  latter  Dionysins  was  confounded  with  him  who  was  contemporary  with 
Paul,  St.  Denys  beoame  henceforth  the  war-cry  of  France.  {>)    The  Spaniards 

regor.  .V.  1.  IX.  Ep.  '.27.  eomp.  Be  la,  EL  eoc,  lit.  4. 
I)  Annal    >/  '■  <    id.  a.  187.  Joan.  vill.  Kp.  a,  B78,  id  a.nnonem.  (MatuiTb.  X\'U.  p.  245.) 
e)  Deeire,  doubt,  and  final  confidence :  KpipK.  baer.  78.  n.    QtiatttDutnL   (Oration:  P.  I.  D. 
XV.  <•,  8.  $55.)  Qrtqor.  Tur,  de  gloria  Martyr.  I.  i 

d)  BaOtrUn,  Beleotade  Mlcb.  An  Slmst  175S   I 

t)  Both  lainti  are  already  oonfonnded  In:   \  ta  Dlonytll  (beginning  of  the  9ih  cent  Art*  ss.  m. 
Jet.  Tii.  iv,  p.  TWea)  and  Bilduini  (abbol  of  £  \  Ita  it  pai  to  Dtonya.  (Areopa- 

plilca,  ed,  .i/.  ffaUavt,  Col  MM 
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made  a  knightly  saint  of  the  elder  James,  who,  after  his  hody  had  heen  fomid 
at  Oompostella  (791-842),  was  extolled  as  the  apostle  of  Spain,  and  the  patron 
of  its  armies  against  the  Saracens.  The  surest  proof  of  the  power  and  sanc- 
tity of  these  patron  saints  was  victory.  The  Frankish  empire  became  slightly 
involved  in  the  controversy  respecting  images.  The  clear  judgment  of  Charles 
the  Great  soon  decided  against  all  image-worship,  and  a  treatise,  published 
under  his  own  name,  (/)  set  forth  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  second 
synod  of  Nicaea  that  God  could  be  worshipped  only  in  spirit.  The  same 
view  was  expressed  at  the  Synod  of  Franl-fort  (794)  and  of  Paris  (825)  with 
an  open  censure  of  Adrian's  treatise  in  favor  of  image-worship.  But  as  this 
opposition  did  not  extend  to  the  destruction  of  the  images,  a  hope  was  enter- 
tained and  expressed  in  these  acts  that  a  reconciliation  might  yet  be  effected 
between  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches,  (g)  The  popes  found  it  convenient 
to  treat  this  heresy  among  the  Franks  more  mildly  than  the  same  sentiments 
among  the  Greeks. 


CIIAP.    IV.— ECCLESIASTICAL    SCIENCE. 

§  1C7.     Preservation  of  Literature. 

Every  thing  in  the  primitive  church  had  a  primary  reference  to  some  type 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  its  way  into  other  German  tribes,  but  fragments  of  translations  of  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Bible  existed  in  several  German  languages,  and  even  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  Remnants  of  Roman  literature  were  preserved  among  the 
clergy  as  a  kind  of  literary  acquisition  even  to  the  age  of  Augustine,  but  the 
classic  authors  were  enjoyed  only  by  stealth.  In  the  stormy  period  of  the 
popular  migrations,  literary  education  was  continued  in  Spain  and  in  the 
British  islands.  In  the  former  country  there  was  a  literary  rivalry  between 
the  Catholics  and  the  Western  Goths,  who  had  now  become  interested  in  the 
study  of  Grecian  learning.  Among  these  Goths,  Isidore,  Archbishop  of 
Hispalis  (Seville,  595—636),  was  particularly  influential  in  behalf  of  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  Church,  a  moderate  monastic  life,  and  Christian  kindness 
toward  the  Jews,  and  was  an  eminent  example  of  that  ecclesiastical  learning 
which  was  not  only  mistress  of  all  secular  knowledge,  but,  by  collecting  the 
works  of  ancient  authors,  secured  the  inheritance  of  antiquity,  (a)  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  Roman  element  renders  it  difficult  to  trace  the  process 
by  which  a  transition  was  made  to  that  which  was  more  decidedly  Germanic. 
In  the  Islands  a  degree  of  learning  was  maintained  in  consequence  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  British  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  churches,  and  the  intimate 

/)  l.ibri  CVrro?im',a.790.  ed.  Eli.  Phili.  1549.  Heumann,  TTan.  1731.  (Goldast.  Imper.  Deer.  p.  67) 
g)  Cone.  Franco/,  can.  2.  (Mansi  Th.  XIII.  p.  909.)    Cone.  Paris,  ad  Ludov.  (lb.  Th.  XIV. 

p.  415s.)    [London,  p.  252s.  &  461s.] 

a)  Eccles.  Literature,  Liturgy,  Explanations  of  laws  and  treatises,  General  history,  history  of  Ger 

manic  nations  and  etymological  encyclopedia.  Opp.  ed. ./  du  Brwl,  Par.  160L  f.  F.  Grial,  Matrit  1T7& 

2  Th.  f.    F.  Arevahu,  Rom.  1797ss.  7  Th.  4.  Comp.  Brautionis  Praenotatio  librorum  S.  Ieldori  it 

Oudin,  Commtr  de  Scrr.  ecc.  Th.  I.  p.  15S4. 
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connection  -which  the  latter  kept  up  with  Borne.  Theodore,  a  native  of  Tor- 
tus, and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (6G8-90),  diffused  in  England  a  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  From  tins  school  proceeded  the  Vene- 
rable Bede,  a  monk  of  Yarrow,  who  was  honored  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  knowledge  possessed  in  his  time,  and  was  a  faithful  teacher  as  well  as 
learner  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  (735).  (b) 

§  168.     Scientific  Education  under  the  Carolingians. 

C.  IT.  van  Iferwerden,  de  iis,  quae  a  Car.  M.  turn  ad  propag.  rel.  chr.  turn  ad  emendandam  ejus- 
dem  docendi  ratiimem  acta  sunt.  L.  B.  1825.  4.  F.  LorenU,  Alcuins  Lebcn.  Hal.  1S29.  J.  C.  F.  Baehr, 
Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Literaturiin  karoling.  Zeitaltor.  Carlsr.  1840. 

In  the  Frankish  Church  some  interest  was  created  by  Boniface  in  the  lite- 
rature of  his  native  land,  and  he  appears  to  have  taken  pains  to  improve  tho 
jargon  in  which  the  Latin  baptismal  formula  was  uttered  by  the  ignorant  Ba- 
varian priests.  But  even  he  regarded  the  belief  in  the  antipodes  as  a 
heresy.  («)  Charles  the  Great  conversed  in  Latin,  understood  the  Greek,  and 
in  the  circle  of  his  learned  friends  laid  aside  his  crown;  but  his  hand  was 
more  accustomed  to  the  sword,  and  began  to  form  written  characters  late  in 
life  with  extreme  difficulty.  Even  the  tales  and  heroic  songs  then  current 
among  the  people,  but  which  being  neglected  by  the  Church  were  passing 
into  oblivion,  he  vainly  attempted  to  preserve.  His  own  education  had  been 
derived  from  Italy,  and  the  few  men  of  learning  to  whom  he  could  intrust 
his  plan  of  popular  education  were  either  from  the  same  country  or  from  Eng- 
land. Among  these  was  Alcuin,  (5)  at  an  earlier  period  a  canon  and  a  su- 
perintendent of  the  convent-school  of  York  and  an  abbot  at  Tours  (d.  804), 
a  pious,  intelligent,  and  active  man,  but  possessed  of  only  ordinary  natural 
talents.  He  conducted  a  school  in  the  palace  itself  (schola  palatum),  and  by 
its  means  established  other  schools  of  learning  for  the  seven  liberal  arts  (tri- 
vium  and  quadrivium)  in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  throughout  the  em- 
pire, (c)  Popular  schools  were  also  founded  in  his  own  diocese  by  Thcodulf. 
Bishop  of  Orleans  (d.  821).  A  collection  of  sermons  selected  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  emperor  by  Paul 
the  Deacon  for  an  example  to  the  clergy  rather  than  for  ordinary  reading,  (d) 
But  all  this  literary  improvement  was  not  a  direct  growth  of  the  popular  life, 
but  a  foreign  importation.  Hence  even  the  writings  of  the  first  men  of  the 
age  seldom  exhibit  the  fresh  living  spirit  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand 
their  prose  and  verse  are  written  in  an  unnatural,  olumsy  style,  indicating 
that  the  whole  was  only  a  remnant  of  a  decayed  civilization,  except  where  it 
immediately  reflected  the  purely  practical  life  and  struggles  of  society  in  let- 


l)  O  ry,  ll"Mii'i  IliBtorles,  Grammar,  Astronomy.  Opp.  Baa  8  Tli.  f.  Col.  1688. 

4  Tii.  r.  ad.  fftfee,  Lond.  184&  5Tb,  [Hla  eeoL  ni-t.  A  the  Bax  Ohron.  are  trans!  by  Oilea.  LomL 
1848.12.]  OvtberH  Vila  Bedaa  Van.  (prefixed  to  Opp.)  //.  GehU,  do  Bedae  v.  vita  et  sariptia.  Logd, 
B.  1889. 

a)  Bonif.  Ep  69.    (  WOrdtia.  p,  404m.)-  Ep,  B8.  (lb,  p.  88     | 

1)  Commentary,  Bomfllea,  dognx,  mora]  pML,  A  aetronom  tn  as  of  tho  saints,  poems,  A 

•ep, 889 epistles.    Opp. ed. Frobmi    i,BatlsD  l776a8Th.£ 

c)  Oomp.  Vni,  tBohmidt,  In  notes  to  /'<'<»'  AffimM  DlsdpL  «1«HmH*  Bar,  1887,  I.  p.  log.*. 

d)  Homlllnrlnm,  Bplr.  1488.  Baa  1488.  f.  A-  often. 
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ters  of  business  and  in  laws.  Such  foreign  ungraceful  forms  in  which  tho 
newly  awakened  spirit  attempted  to  clothe  itself,  seemed  like  the  tattere<* 
garments  of  the  European  on  the  stately  son  of  the  forest. 

§  1G9.  Adoftionists. 

I.  Elipandi  Ep.  ad  Fidelem.  a.  7S5.  Beati  ctEtherii  adv.  Elip.  1.  II.  (Golland.  Th.  XIII.)  At 
cuintts:  adv.  Elip.  I.  I.  Ep.  ad  Felicem  &  adv.  Fel  1.  VII.  (principally  in  Froben.) — 

77.  Fr.  Walch,  Hist  Adoptianor.  Goett  1T55.  Frobenii  Ds.  de  baer.  Elip.  et  Felic.  (Opp.  Alcuin 
Th.  L  p.  923.) 

Elipandus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urge!,  carried  out 
the  Nestorian  doctrine  to  its  extreme  results,  and  maintained  that  Christ  waa 
the  Son  of  God  in  his  human  nature,  only  by  adoption,  and  consequently 
that  there  could  be  no  proper  union  of  his  divine  and  human  attributes. 
Though  this  Adoptionism  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of  Frankfort  (794)  it 
exalted  itself  against  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  but  at  the  Synod  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  (799)  Felix,  whose  diocese  was  in  the  Spanish  March,  and  there- 
fore subject  to  Charles  the  Great,  was  persuaded  by  Alcuin  to  recant  hu 
opinions.  Although  this  retraction  was  insincere,  or  at  least  not  adhered  to, 
and  Elipandus,  who  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Saracens,  was  especially 
violent  in  his  opposition,  the  controversy  was  too  little  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times  to  survive  its  original  authors. 
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§  170.     General  Vieio  and  Authorities. 

L  §  147  &  1 14S.  1)  0<ini8ii  Lectiones  antiquao  (Ingolst  1601.)  Ed.  Basnage,  Antu.  1725.  4v.t 
D'Achery,  vett.  Scrr.  Spicilegium.  Par.  (1653)  Ed.  de  la  Barre,  1723.  3  t.  f.  Baluzil  Miscellanea. 
(Par.  1678.)  Ed.  Mansi  Lnc.  1761.4  Th.f.  Mabillon,  vett  Analecta.  Par.  1723.  f.  Martene  et  Durand  : 
Thes.  novus  Anecdotor.  Par.  1717.  5  v.  t  &  vett  Scrr.  et  Monum.  Col.  anapliss.  Par.  1724ss.  9  v.  t 
Patz,  Thes.  Anecdotor.  Aug.  Vind.  1721.  6  v.  f.— Begesta  regum  atque  Impp.  Roin.  Orig.  Docc.  of  tbe 
Roman  Emperors  from  911  to  1813  In  extracts,  with  References,  by  Boehmer.  Frkf.  1831.  4.  Boeh- 
mer, showing  the  imperial  laws  from  900  to  1400.  Frkf.  1832.  4. — 2)  Annates  Fuldenses  by  contem- 
poraries 838-901.  (Pertz  Th.  I.  p.  361.)  Bertiniani  835-882  by  Prudentius  of  Troyes  &  Hincmar 
of  Rheims.  (Pertz  Th.  I.  p.  419.)  liegino,  Abbot  of  Pruem,  d.  915,  Chronicon,  documentary  870-907. 
cont  till  967.  (Pertz  Th.  I.  p.  537.)  Flodoard,  canon  at  Rheims,  d.  966.  Annales,  919-66.  (Pertz  Th. 
V.  p.  868.)  Liudprand,  Bp.  of  Cremona,  d.  972,  Antapodosis  1.  VI.  &  de  rebus  gestis  Otton  M.  (Pertz 
Th.  V.  p.  264.)  Widuchind,  monk  of  Corvey,  d.  about  1000,  Annales  de  reb.  Saxonum  gestis.  (  TTVi- 
bom.  Th.  I.  p.  628.  comp.  Leibnit.  Th.  I.  p.  208.)  Tliietmar,  Bp.  of  Merseburg,  d.  1018.  Chronicon, 
hist  of  the  Sax.  Empp.  (ed.  J.  A.  Wagner,  Nor.  1S07.  4.  Lappenberg  in  Pertz  Th.  V.  p.  723.)  II,  r- 
mannus  Contractu*,  monk  of  Reichenan,  d.  1054,  Chron.  from  Christ,  but  esp.  1000-54,  cont  by  iter- 
tholdm  of  Reichenau  till  1080,  extracts  &  continuation  by  Bernoldus  of  S.  Blaise  till  1100.  (Pertz 
Th.  VII,  67.  264.)  Lamberiaa  S^hafnaburgensia,  a  monk  of  Ilersfekl,  de  reb.  gestis  Germ.  1039-77. 
PerU  Th.  VII.  p.  134.)  MarianuB  Scotus,  a  monk  of  Cologne,  Fulda  &  Mentz,  <1.  10S6,  Chronic,  till 
">nt  by  Abbot  Dod echinus  till  1200.  (Pertz  Th.  VII.  p.  4S1.)  Sigebert'is  Oemblacetuit,  d. 
1112,  cont  by  Ilieronymi  Chronicon,  381-1111.  (PertzTb.  VIII.  p.  2CS.)  Otto  Fri.singens.  d.  1153; 
Cbron.  rerun  ab  initio  nrandJ  ad  ann.  1146  gestar.  1.  VIII.  cont  by  Otto  de  S.  Blasio  till  12o9, 
nana  Th.  II.  p.  449  )   ( 'hronicotl   Uraperg&tlSe,  till  1126  by  a  monk  of  Bamberg,  runt,  by  Bur- 

chard  &  Conrad  of  Llcbtenau,  Abbots  ofTJraperg,  till  1229.  (Anrontor.  537.  600.  f.)  OhroniearegiA 
-  <  PontdUonU  by  monks  of  tbe  convent  of  8.  Psntaleon  at  Cologne,  loon,  1106,  &  nr,j.  ,/;,-,  ■,<,-,/ 
Th.  I.  p.  088  i  cont  by  Oodefrtdut,  a  monk  of  the  same  place  till  1987.  {Frther  Th.  I.  p.  885.— 
:\)  Adamnu  !'••  ■  im  »»<*,  nft.-r  1087  ■  canon  of  Bremen,  Qesta  BammenbnrgenBla  Ecc.  Pontlflcam,  till 
Ed.  Lsppenberg  In  PertiTb.  IX.  p.  267.  Uebem  m.  Amu.  v.  Oareton  tfietegoM,  Brm,  1825.) 
Oderiotu  WtalU,  ■  monk  of  St  Evronl,  d.  after  in.'.  Blst  see.  L  XIII.  till  1148.)  [The  Bodes, 
Hist  "f  Engl  by  Od  Vlt  bai  been  brsnsL  ami  publ  by  Bohn.  Land.  1884]    />■  Bcrlptt 

ATormsnn.  Par.  1619.  f.  p,  319.  AooonUng  to  the  more  correct  French  text  by  Dubott,  Psr.  lS85ss, 
4  role.)  4)  Oonrlnnston  ..f  Tbeophsnes:  Jocmntt  AyMsM  811-1037  .t  1081.  Jot,  Ot  netfut  MS-67, 
lea  Diaeonvt  till 9tt, Simeon  LogothMatBAWt,  ItoGrammaHout  till  10  "■.till  1057. 

[Mlah.  AttaUoto,  from  1  B6to  1078  ]  •/••■  ZonarattBl  111-.  Nlcetat  Aoomtnatui  till  1806,  Goo,  .1 
poltta  till  1261.  (IIIm  ByantBerr,  Per.  L640H.  <tTh.C    Corpus Bcrr.  Hist.  Bysant  Bonn.  1828s».)— 
II.  p.  i  147. 

The  plans  which  Clnrlos  the  Great  bad  began  to  execute  with  so  ranch 
violence  and  hope  were  apparently  quite  abandoned  by  his  Buooeasora.    But 
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the  Church,  though  externally  shaken,  secretly  nourished  its  higher  life  and 
imparted  Roman  civilization  to  Germanic  energy  and  profundity.  Accord- 
ingly in  the  tenth  century  when  both  the  hierarchy  and  the  feudal  monarchy 
became  strong,  and  when  men  no  longer  relied  upon  mere  physical  force,  but 
contended  with  a  youthful  and  romantic  enthusiasm  for  honor,  love,  and 
faith,  the  church  naturally  became  the  supreme  power  of  the  age,  because  it 
was  the  educator  of  the  people,  and  held  in  its  hands  all  the  treasures  of  spi- 
ritual grace  for  earth  and  heaven.  "Whenever  it  entered  the  lists  against  mere 
brute  force  it  was  of  course  defeated,  but  it  always  held  the  first  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances  the  power  of  the  pope  so 
much  increased  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the 
representative  of  its  spiritual  power,  in  contrast  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. Every  popo  who  understood  his  position  must  have  felt  that  he  was 
the  protector  of  political  freedom  and  the  deliverer  of  all  who  were  op- 
pressed. The  Germanic  people  became  divided  into  different  nations,  and 
indeed  every  estate,  every  city,  and  every  corporation  endeavored  to  become 
independent.  But  the  common  connection  of  all  nations  and  orders  with  the 
papacy  united  them  together  as  one  great  Christian  family,  in  whose  general 
enterprises  all  distinctions  were  forgotten  and  national  peculiarities  were  dis- 
regarded. The  prominent  thing,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  this  period,  is  the 
development  of  the  papacy  until  its  influence  extends  to  every  thing  else,  and 
around  it  are  grouped  all  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  Western  world. 
The  north-eastern  part  of  Europe  was  now  generally  converted  to  Christian- 
ity. In  the  East,  the  great  conflict  with  the  "West  between  the  hosts  of  Islam 
and  those  of  the  Cross  was  just  enkindled,  but  the  Oriental  Church  was  only 
passively  involved  in  it,  and  the  only  reason  we  recollect  her  sluggish  exist- 
ence was  her  dependence  upon  more  active  agents. — Almost  every  generation 
of  this  period  is  represented  by  its  own  chroniclers,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
the  world  from  a  position  more  or  less  of  an  ecclesiastical  character.  Many 
of  them  commence  with  the  creation  of  man,  or  at  least  with  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  but  the  ages  preceding  their  own  were  described  by  writers  like  them- 
selves, and  every  chronicle  and  every  section  of  it  is  an  original  authority 
only  where  it  contains  some  earlier  documents,  or  records  some  contempora- 
neous event.  Few  of  them  were  written  by  a  single  individual,  but  most  of 
them  were  the  common  property  of  a  whole  convent,  on  which  several  gene- 
rations were  employed  as  original  authors  or  revisers.  Those  most  worthy 
of  our  notice  are :  Liudprand,  who  gives  a  dark  coloring  even  to  dark  pas- 
sages of  history,  and  although  his  bitterest  expressions  are  no  calumnies,  he  is 
sometimes  not  very  exact,  and  with  reference  to  Italian  affairs  ho  displays  too 
much  passion,  (a)  The  German  history  of  Lambert  of  Hersfeld  is  just  such 
a  picture  of  society  as  might  be  expected  from  a  pious  monk  who  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  looked  out  upon  the  world  and 
his  nation  from  the  Bmall  stained  window  of  his  cell.  Sigbert  of  Gemblours, 
though  a  monk  and  enthusiastic  for  ecclesiastical  sanctity,  represents  the  em- 
peror's cause  against  the  pope,  and  indicates  the  approach  of  a  time  when 

a)  Martini,  Penkschr.  d.  Akad.  t  Mancben.  1809.  Hist  Claase.  p.  8as.  R.  A.  Koepfr,  de  vita  e» 
ecriptis  Liudp.  Ber.  1S42. 
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cueh  conflicts  of  piety  and  patriotism  were  common,  (b)  Otho  of  Freisingen^ 
the  uncle  and  the  historian  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  in  the  spirit  of  an  eccle- 
siastical prince,  familiar  with  the  world  in  its  highest  stations,  and  mediating 
between  the  sword  and  the  crosier,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world  and  of  his 
times,  as  if  it  were  a  tragedy  ending  with  the  final  judgment.  Adam  of 
Bremen,  living  at  the  centre  of  the  great  northern  bishopric  over  which  he 
presided,  with  considerable  historical  skill  relates  the  history  of  the  Northern 
Church  at  its  establishment,  according  to  original  records,  traditions,  and  per- 
sonal recollections,  (c)  If  in  these  contemporary  writers  the  sentiments  and 
superstition  of  the  age  is  clearly  reflected,  we  have  in  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians a  more  elegant  and  learned  picture  of  their  own  court,  and  some  occa- 
sional notices  of  the  "Western  Barbarians,  like  faint  vistas  of  another  age. 


CHAP.  I.— GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PAPACY. 

I.  Anastasius  (§  130.)  Martinus  Polonus  (d.  12TS),  ChronicoD.  Col.  1616.  f. — II.  C.  Bofler,  d. 
deutschen  Pupate,  liegensb.  1839.  2d  part 

§  171.  General  View. 
Until  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  papacy  contended  for  dominion  over  the 
Church,  not  so  much  because  the  popes  themselves  were  ambitious  to  acquiro 
it,  as  because  the  necessities  of  the  times  and  of  those  who  understood  them 
compelled  them  to  do  so.  The  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  in  the  midst  of 
the  distractions  which  took  place  in  Italy,  often  had  not  where  he  could 
securely  lay  his  head ;  and  even  when  the  party  which  sustained  him  was 
victorious,  his  office  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  little  more  than  a  good 
benefice.  But  after  Gregory's  time,  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  and  ascend- 
ency of  the  Church  was  in  many  respects  changed.  The  power  of  the 
Church  was  then  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  territorial  possession, 
and  by  that  very  process  it  had  entered  the  territory  and  intruded  upon  the 
province  of  the  state.  Hence  the  struggle  between  the  imperial  and  the 
papal  power  now  became  inevitable,  and  could  not  be  brought  to  an  issue 
without  a  sacrifice.  From  its  more  perfect  power  over  the  higher  nature  of 
man,  the  papacy  was  triumphant,  but  the  Church  gained  nothing  by  the  vic- 
,  the  vital  interests  of  the  state  were  seriously  injured,  and  accordingly 
the  oonflicl  between  the  two  was  not  terminated. 

§  1V2.    Donation  of  the  Ninth  Century. 

Although  the  pope  was  the  emperor's  vassal,  and  chosen  under  the  impe- 
rial dictation,  (a)  lie  was  nevertheless  honored  by  each  emperor  as  a  spiritual 

i  ,  s,  //       '   di  Slg  '.    'i'.  rite  el  icrlprla.  Bar,  184L 

.  )    .;..  .  ile  arattbu  Alum.  Brem.  Klloo.  i~->f.  -l.  Lappeiibvrg  In  Pert!  Areliiv.  vol 

VI.  P 

a)  v..  g.  Vita  Lad  I'll  per  Attronomvm  a.  Sot,  (PerU  To.  n.  p.  519a)    tto  IV.  Lothario.  (< 
tin  a  :  P,  I.  Diet  X.  <•. '.'.;    The  tparioojooH  of  the  constitution  In  which  Lottie  the  Plow  reetoroi 
the  rlciit  "I  hVrnenn  i-i"):  F.  Watch,  Centura  diplomatic,  quod  Lud.  Pius  Pimolmli 

r       «-!--<■  fi-rtnr.  Lpa,  1740,  (Pottii  Bylloge,  'i  b.  \  I  p,  878  \    Marino  MaHnt,  Qaovoeeamedell'aap 
antldta  de  dlploml  di  Lo  aeLe.ArrifoILBom.lt   - 
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father,  from  whose  hand  the  crcwn  was  received.  But  during  the  reign  o( 
the  weak-minded  Louis  the  Pious,  and  the  contentions  of  his  sons  for  the 
throne,  the  popes  gradually  withdrew  from  under  the  authority  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  the  bestowal  of  the  crown  appeared  rather  as  an  act  of  special 
favor.  Gregory  IV.,  however  (827-44),  gave  such  offence  by  his  interfer- 
ence in  these  disputes,  that  the  Frankish  bishops  threatened  to  depose 
him.  (b)  As  the  recollection  that  the  secular  power  of  the  pope  was  the  gift 
of  the  German  princes  became  rather  inconvenient,  the  story  was  started 
that  Constantine  the  Great  had  given  Rome  and  Italy  to  Pope  Sylvester,  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  that  the  imperial  capital  had  been  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  political  power  of  the  pope  had  unquestionably  been  occa- 
sioned by  that  removal,  and  by  merely  substituting  a  direct  intention  of  the 
emperor  for  what  was  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances,  the  story  acquired 
considerable  plausibility,  and  finally  was  confirmed  by  the  fortunate  discov- 
ery of  what  claimed  to  be  the  original  deed  of  gift  by  Constantine.  (e)  All 
this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  who  appointed  the  pope  and  the 
bishops,  from  prescribing  laws  for  the  Church,  and  governing  it  according  to 
his  own  views  rather  than  theirs,  whenever  the  empire  was  free  from  inter- 
nal distractions.  Even  the  relaxation  of  political  power  which  took  place 
while  the  Carolingian  princes  contended  with  each  other,  was  the  occasion  of 
licentiousness  rather  than  of  liberty  among  the  clergy,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  oppression  of  their  secular  masters. 

§  173.     Pseudo-Isidore. 

Oovfitant,  de  antlq.  cann.  C<>11.  (Kpp.  Pontic  Rom.  p.  LVI.  §  10.)  BdUerini  (Opp.  Leon.  Th.  IIL 
p.  CCXVss.)  Blasci  Com.  de  Col.  cann.  Isid.  Merc.  Neap.  1T60.  4.  (Gallandii  SylL  Mog.  1790.  Th. 
II.  p.  I.)  J.  A.  Theiner,  de  P.  Isid.  cann.  Col.  Vrat  1S'27.  F.  II.  Knunt,  de  fontib.  et  consilio  pseu- 
dobidorianae.  Col.  Goett  1882.  4. 

The  collection  bearing  the  name  of  Isidore  came  to  light  at  intervals, 
much  mutilated,  and  besides  some  later  portions  with  nearly  one  hundred 
spurious  decretals  professing  to  have  been  put  forth  by  different  popes  from 
the  time  of  Clement  I.  (91)  to  that  of  Damasus  I.  (384).  («)  In  these  enact- 
monts  is  presented  a  legal  condition,  in  which  the  clergy  were  entirely  dis- 
connected with  the  state,  and  by  the  dissolution  of  the  metropolitan  and 
synodal  courts,  the  supreme  legislative,  supervisory  and  judicial  powers  be- 
came united  in  the  pope.  The  moral  influence  and  strict  discipline  of  the 
clergy  were  represented  as  dependent  upon  their  complete  separation  from 
the  state.  Many  irrelevant  and  trivial  matters  are  taken  from  the  literature 
of  former  times  and  mingled  with  the  body  of  the  work.  It  professes  in  its 
preface,  and  from  its  singleness  of  aim  it  would  seem  really  to  be,  the  work 


b)  Patchaa&UB  ex  vita  Walne.  (Pertz  Th.  II  p.  562  ) 

c)  Edictwn  Dom.  Constantlni  In  Paeudo-T«tdore,  and  in  the  extracts  of  Gratian :  Dist.  XCTI.  c 
18.  The  first  appeal  to  it  Is  in  Binemar,  Epp.  Ill,  IS.  In  the  missives  of  Hadrian  to  Charles  the 
Great  (Codex  Carol.  Ep.  49.)  is  the  first  germ.  Munch,  u.  d.  Schenk.  Const  (Enlarged  EOst  Schr. 
Ludw.  1S28.  vol.  II.) 

a)  An  imperfect  edition  by  Merlin:  Tomus  primus  qnatuor  conciliornm.  etc.  Tsidoro  anctore. 
Par.  1524.  f.  (Col.  1530.  Par.  15%.  1  Contributions  to  a  crit.  edit,  by  Cmmis  :m<\  Koch  In:  Notice*  tl 
extralts  des  nianusciits  dc  la  bibl.  rationale.  Th.  VI.  p.  2S6.  Th.  VII.  P.  II.  p.  lT-Ssa. 
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of  an  individual  who  is  called  Isidorw  (Peccator,  Mercator).  Most  of  the 
spurious  decretals  must  have  heen  in  existence  when  Benedict  Levita  compiled 
Lis  hook  of  laws  (845),  and  though  it  may  he  doubtful  whether  they  were 
quoted  in  the  Synod  of  Paris  (829),  they  were  certainly  referred  to  in  the 
Synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (836).  Nicholas  I.,  in  the  year  864,  first  used  a 
certain  collection  unknown  to  him  only  the  year  hefore,  and  it  may  be  that 
many  things  were  afterwards  added.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  definite 
opinion  respecting  the  author,  as  many  things  indicate  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  still  more  that  he  was  an  eastern  Frank.  (?/)  The  skill  with  which  it  was 
composed  was  not  greater  than  was  practicable  and  even  necessary  for  that  age. 
Some  opponents  of  the  papacy  since  the  fourteenth  century  have  suspected 
the  deception,  and  Protestants  have  clearly  proved  it  by  pointing  out  refer- 
ences to  the  Codex  Dionysii,  a  constant  use  of  the  barharous  Latinity  of  the 
ninth  century,  citations  of  laws  of  a  later  date,  and  numerous  anachronisms,  (e) 
After  a  brief  contest,  the  advocates  of  the  papacy  merely  attempted  to  show 
that  such  a  deception  was  not  criminal  or  of  much  consequence.  (<T)  And  it 
must  he  conceded  that  the  spurious  decretals  contain  very  little  which  had  not 
been  actually  asserted  by  some  pope  at  one  time  or  another.  But  that  which  had 
been  only  lately  conceded  or  claimed  under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  many  conditions  and  protests,  was  here  announced  under 
the  sacred  authority  of  Christian  antiquity  as  an  undoubted,  generally  con- 
ceded, and  divine  right.  A  forged  document  is  indeed  no  very  good  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  a  claim  for  universal  dominion,  but  as  Isidore  only 
expressed  in  a  decisive  manner  what  was  the  general  object  of  effort  during 
that  age,  he  gave  a  definite  direction  to  the  fluctuating  views  of  right  which 
then  prevailed,  and  filled  even  the  minds  of  the  popes  and  clergy  with  the 
moral  power  of  a  faith  in  their  own  right  to  what  was  claimed.  Men  are 
much  more  inclined  to  judge  of  rights  from  facts  than  from  theories,  and 
hence  this  fiction  respecting  former  times  certainly  anticipated  a  future  real- 
ity, and  gave  considerable  support  to  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  promote  the  independence  of  the  Church,  which  the 
dame  author,  or  some  contemporary  whose  sympathies  were  remarkably 
similar  to  his,  endeavored  to  sustain  in  an  earlier  plan,  by  increasing  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  sustaining  charges  against  bishops,  and  by  allowing  them 
to  be  tried  only  in  the  provincial  synods,  (e)  It  was  thought,  however,  that 
this  could  be  secured  against  the  threatening  and  overwhelming  power  of  the 
emperor  in  no  other  way  than  by  uniting  the  whole  Church  under  one 

b)  Leo  IV.  a.  h.V>.  ad  Bpbea  Urltiin.  (Grati.in:  P.  I.  Pist.  XX.  c.  1.) 

c)  Centur.  Ifagdl  burg  Th.  H.  c.  7.  Th.  III.  c.  7.  (Turri.inu*,  idv,  afagd.  <Vnt  pro  cann.  app.  et 
jpp.  decretalibus  I'otilt.  n]>[>.   Par.  l.r>7:l.  4.)     Duv.  BlcnJel,  Pscudo -laid.'  et  Turr.   vnpulante*  Gen. 

eaa  4 

d)  Wdlt'r,  KP.echt  8  ed.  Bonn.  1889.  p.  INSea.    MBhltr,  bus  u.  fiber  P,  bid.  (Tub.  Quartalschr. 
829.  H.  ■"..  Is '-  H.  i.  and  miaeelL  writings.  toL  I )    only  SfarcMtl  imi  undertaken  still  t"  question 

ill.-  ^.uriousness  of  the  Decretal*.  (Sagglo  ertt  ■opra  la  storla  dl  Flenrh  Rom.  1781  ) 

e)  Oapttula  Angilramni :  Mbmtl  Tli.  XII.   p.  OOlss.     According  to  some  Codd.  these  were  a 

collection  of  7S5  laws  respecting  legal  proceedings  against  bisbopi  pr nted  by  AjigHram,  Bp,  of  Mi  u 

and  Arch-chaplain  to  Charles  the  Great,  to  Pope  Adrian,  but,  according  to  Others  presented  by  Adrian  to 
Anfrllram.  For  its  authenticity:  Watt$nehUb*n,  Bcltrr.  z.  Gcscb.  d.  falsehen  DeereUL  Br»l.  1M4. 
Against  It:  lieMerg,  KOescta.  DeuL-chl.  vol.  I.  p.  DOL  8« 
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earthly  head.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  who  thus  attempted  to  deceive  the 
whole  Church  and  the  world  had  in  view  any  direct  personal  advantage 
which  he  expected  to  derive  from  it. 

§  174.     The  Female  Pope  Joanna. 

In  the  chronicles  composed  near  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  is  recorded  that  between  Leo  IV.  (d.  July  17,  855)  who  hoped  to 
free  himself  from  the  influence  of  Franco  by  another  connection  with  the 
Greek  empire,  and  Benedict  III.,  a  disguised  female  who  had  been  highly 
educated  at  Athens,  was  elevated  to  the  apostolic  chair  under  the  name  of 
John  VIII.  (Anglicus),  and  met  with  a  tragical  end  while  paying  the  penalty 
of  her  sex.  (a)  It  was  on  this  account  that  John  XX.  (1276)  assumed  the 
appellation  of  John  XXL,  and  this  Joanna  Pajmsa  retained  her  place  on 
the  list  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  But  the  silence  of  all  antiquity  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  awakened  doubts  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  when 
proofs  were  brought  forward  that  Benedict  apparently  succeeded  Leo  imme- 
diately in  the  papal  chair,  (b)  with  only  a  contest  with  an  antipope  named  Anas- 
tasius,  (f)  a  Roman  presbyter  who  had  before  been  excommunicated  by  Leo, 
and  when  the  unlucky  affair  was  at  least  boldly  denied  by  the  popes  of  the  elev- 
enth century,  (d)  even  the  Protestants  abandoned  the  account,  (e)  It  does  not 
wear  the  appearance  of  a  calumnious  story,  or  of  a  satirical  allegory,  but  rather 
of  one  of  those  popular  tales  in  which  the  highest  power  of  the  age  was 
treated  with  innocent  poetic  raillery,  and  after  a  German  style,  a  deep  sor- 
row was  concealed  under  a  playful  semblance.  It  is,  however,  possible  that 
a  Church  which  has  often  made  realities  out  of  what  never  existed,  may  also 
possess  magic  power  enough  to  annihilate  what  has  really  taken  place,  when- 
ever the  knowledge  of  it  may  have  seemed  injurious  to  the  still  tottering 
papacy.  (/) 


a)  Stephanus  de  Borbone  (1225  in  Lyons)  L.  de  VII.  donis  Sp.  S.  (Blascus  de  Coll.  cann.  Isid. 
c.  16.  §  11.  n.  2.)  Martini  Pol.  Chronic,  (comp.  Muratori  ad  Anastas.  p.  247.)  The  passage  relating 
to  the  subject  is  interpolated  out  of  Martinus  in  a  few  manuscripts  of  Anastasius.  The  mention  of 
the  papal  mother  in  the  editio  princeps  of  SigeberL  Gemblac.  ad  a.  855  is  wanting  in  the  MS3. 
hitherto  known.     (Perte  Th.  VIII.  840.  470.) 

b)  1)  Hincmari  Ep.  26.  ad  Nic.  I.  a,  867.  (Opp.  ed.  Sirmond.  Th.  II.  p.  29S.)  according  to  which 
his  messenger  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Leo  while  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and  when  lie  arrived 
at  Rome  his  petition  was  granted  by  Benedict  2)  A  diploma  of  the  monastery  of  Corbey  (Mobil- 
Ion,  de  re  diplom.  p.  436.);  and  8)  A  Roman  denarius  (Kijhlers  MGnzbelost  vol.  XX.  p.  805.)  have 
each  the  name  of  Benedict  in  connection  with  that  of  Lothaire.  The  Emperor  Lotliaire  died  Sept 
23,  855. 

c)  Jaffi,  Regesta  p.  235s.    nincmari  Annal.  (Pertz,  vol.  I.  p.  477ss.) 

d)  Leo  IX.  ad  Michael.  Constant  Patriarch,  a  1054.  (Mansi  Th.  XIX.  p.  640.)  c.  28. 

e)  Blondel,  Joanna  Paplssa.  Amst  1657.  G.  G.  Leibnitii  flores  sparsi  in  tumulnm  Papissae. 
(Bibl.  hist  Goett  1758.  Th.  I.  p.  297ss.)  GabUr,  kirchl.  theol.  Scbriften.  vol.  I.  N.  20.—  W.  Bmete,  d. 
Mahrchen  v.  d.  P.  Job.  Colin.  1829. 

/)  Spanhemii  Db.  de  Jo.  P.  (Opp.  Th.  II.  p.  577ss.)  I.uden,  Gesch.  d.  tentachen  Vo'kea  1SSL 
vol.  VI.  p.  512.  K.  C.  KM,  d.  Papsttn  Job.  from  the  Dutch.  (Nederl.  Archief  voor  kerk.  Gescbied 
enis  III,  1.  V,  461.)  revised  by,i.  Tross.  (Illgen's  Zeitscbr.  1844.  part  2.) 
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§  175.  Nicholas  I.  858-867,  Hadrian  II.  8G7-S72,  and  John  VIII.  872-882. 

Mansi  Th.  XT.  p.  144ss.  Eegino  ad  atn.  858s&  Hinemar  de  divortio  TTlotliarii  et  Teutbergae. 
/Opp.  ed.  Sirmond.  Th.  I.  p.  557ss.)— Mctnsi  Th.  XT.  p.  SOGss.  Th.  XTL  p.  570ss.  Ilinc.  Ilen\ 
Opusc.  55  capitulor.  adv.  Ilincm.  Laudunens.  (Opp.  Th.  II.  p.  877ss.) 

Xtcholix  /.,  a  defender  of  the  people,  was  gentle  toward  good  men,  but  like  an 
avenging  Elijah  toward  those  who  were  evil.  He  formed  but  never  quite  accom- 
plished the  design  of  surrounding  himself  with  a  council  of  intelligent  bishops 
out  of  all  nations.  But  perceiving  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  age,  he  raised 
the  privileges  of  the  apostolic  see  so  that  they  became  a  protection  for  the  whole 
Church,  and  under  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  a  weapon  against  all  kinds 
of  violence.  In  opposition  to  a  lascivious  king  and  a  large  number  of  servile 
bishops,  he  appeared  as  the  avenger  of  oppressed  innocence,  and  as  a  defender 
of  episcopal  rights  against  an  imperious  and  powerful  archbishop.  King 
Lothaire  II.  was  obliged  to  humble  himself,  since  the  hostile  princes  of  his 
own  family  stood  ready  to  execute  the  papal  threats,  and  the  Frankish  bish- 
ops did  not  object  to  have  the  spurious  decretals  applied  for  the  first  time 
against  Hinemar  of  Bheims,  for  they  thought  it  better  to  obey  a  distant  pope 
than  a  threatening  metropolitan  at  home.  It  was,  however,  still  believed 
even  at  Rome,  that  a  papal  decision  might  very  easily  be  annulled  by  a 
Frankish  synod.  (<>)  But  when,  with  no  such  advantage  of  political  circum- 
Etances,  Hadrian  IJ.,  after  the  death  of  Lothaire  (869),  defended  the  rights 
of  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne  against  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  Ger- 
man, and  endeavored  to  protect  Hinemar  of  Laon,  a  deposed  bishop  who  had 
also  been  persecuted  by  the  king,  from  the  rage  of  his  uncle,  Hinemar  of 
I'heims,  the  latter  gave  him  to  understand  that  in  France  a  wide  distinction 
was  made  between  spiritual  and  secular  power ;  that  great  disturbances  of 
public  tranquillity  had  been  created  by  the  pope,  and  that  the  bishops  of 
former  times  had  independent  privileges.  The  pope  therefore  found  it  need- 
ful to  assuage  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Frankish  nation  by  some  conces- 
sions, and  expressions  of  a  holy  love  which  he  declared  had  always  remained 
constant  in  spite  of  some  epistles  that  might  have  seemed  severe  because 
written  under  the  pressure  of  great  infirmity,  or  forged  in  his  name.  (l>) 
John  VIII.  bestowed  (775)  the  imperial  crown  upon  Charles  the  Bald  in  com- 
pliance with  what  lie  declared  to  be  a  divine  revelation  to  his  predecessor 
Nicholas,  to  spite  of  the  superior  hereditary  claims  of  the  German  kingdom, 
and  sustained  the  cause  of  that  prince  by  every  spiritual  menace  in  his  power. 
It  was  then  solemnly  announced  that  this  bestowal  of  the  imperial  dignity 
was  in  consequence  of  *he  intercessions  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
through  their  vicegerent  on  earth.  It  corresponded  with  the  political  views 
of  the  emperor  to  compel  the  French  bishops  to  acknowledge  AruegUus, 

Arohbishop  Of  S  n^,  as  th  •  primate  and  papal  viear  for  Gaul  and  Germany  ; 
but  under  the  counsel  of  Hinemar  they  persisted  in  obeying  the  holy  lather 
only  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  all  the  metro]  ohtans,  and  with 


a)  Anaetas.  ad  Adonem  Vlcnn.  (Jftiimi  Th,  X V.  p.  408.)— A'.  Botttetuaher,  de  Rothado  Eplsa 

flue-*! nuL     Mill'.  1840.2  Pgg, 

b)  liin,  in.  u.l  Badr.  (Opp,  Th.  II.  p.  689.)    Bddr,  »•!  Carol  Culv.  (Xanrt  Th.  XV.  p,  s;,;.) 
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the  laws  of  the  Church,  (c)  lie  gave  his  consent  to  the  decrees  of  the  Sy- 
-.od  of  Ravenna  (877),  in  which  the  papal  approbation  was  declared  indis- 
pensable to  the  investiture  of  the  metropolitans,  the  bishops  were  made  inde- 
pendent of  all  censures  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  civil  powers,  and  the 
guardianship  of  widows  and  orphans  was  committed  to  their  hands ;  (d)  but 
the  papal  letters  which  interfered  with  the  independence  of  the  empire  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  over  their  clergy,  he  pronounced  through 
Ilincmar  to  be  spurious,  (e)  The  pope  fell  finally  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  (/) 
He  continued  to  the  last  inflexibly  convinced  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of 
his  see,  and  of  his  position  as  a  servant  of  God,  contending  against  the  pow- 
ers and  princes  of  the  world  (Eph.  vi.  12).  Sorely  pressed  by  the  Saracens 
in  Lower  Italy,  and  wearied  by  the  municipal  and  German  factions  in  Rome, 
he  defended  himself  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  sometimes  not  without 
treachery. 

§  176.     Formosus,  891-S96,  and  Stephen  YI.  897. 

Awxilil  1.  II.  deordinationlbusFormosi  (Bibl.  PP.  Lucrd.  Th.  XVII.  p.  lss.)and  Dial,  super  cauea 
et  neg.  Form.  (Mabill.  AnaL  ed.  2.  p.  2Sss.)    Mansi  Th.  XVIII.  p.  99ss.  221ss.    Liudprand  I,  & 

"When  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed  by  the  German  people  on  account  of 
his  incapacity  (887),  and  when,  soon  after,  the  male  line  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  had  become  extinct  in  France,  Germany  and  France  became  distinct 
kingdoms.  Both  nations  were  rent  into  factions  by  the  contentions  of  the 
sons-in-law  and  the  illegitimate  children  of  the  old  royal  family.  Italy  strug- 
gled for  its  independence  even  with  itself.  The  popes,  it  is  true,  were  free 
from  foreign  masters,  but  they  were  often  obliged  to  make  concessions  in  the 
party  contests  of  the  Romans  and  of  the  Italian  nobles.  Guido,  Duke  of 
Spoleto,  and  Berengar,  Duke  of  Friuli,  contended  with  each  other  for  the 
crown  of  Italy,  and  placed  their  favorites  in  the  papal  chair  according  as 
they  were  severally  successful.  Foi-mosus,  after  a  life  of  great  vicissitude, 
was  elevated  to  the  apostolic  throne,  and  though  he  was  compelled  to  place 
the  imperial  crown  upon  the  head  of  Lambert,  the  son  of  Guido,  he  imme- 
diately summoned  the  German  Arnulf  to  Rome  to  free  Italy  from  the 
tyranny  of  that  prince.  Arnulf  was  then  crowned,  and  the  Romans  were 
made  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  with  the  understanding  that  their 
duties  to  the  pope  were  in  no  respect  to  bo  affected  by  such  an  act.  His  suc- 
cessor, Stephen  VI.,  went  over  again  to  the  party  of  Guido,  and  having  dis- 
interred the  body  of  Formosus,  subjected  it  to  the  mockery  of  a  judicial 
trial.  Enraged  at  these  proceedings,  the  opposite  party  had  him  soon  after 
strangled  in  prison. 

c)  Cone.  Pontigoneuise  a.  870.     TTincm.  Tr.  ad  Episcc.  de  jure  Metropol.  (Opp.  Th.  II.  p.  7!  9.) 
aincm.  Annal.  (Pertz  Th.  I.  p.  499ss.) 

d)  Man$i  Th.  XVII.  p.  837. 

e)  De  Presbyteris  diffiunatis  ad  Jo.  P.    (Hincm.  Opp.  Th.  II.  p.  7GS&.) 
/)  Annul.  Fuldem.  (PertzTh.  I.  p.  898.) 
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§  177.     Pornocracy.     904-962. 

L  The  principal  authority  is  Ltudprand,  but  when  he  writes  of  great  outrage*,  ho  must  :«  com- 
pared with  other  chroniclers,  especially  Flodoardi  Chron.  and  his  Fragm.  de  Pontiff.  Bom,  {Ma 
billon,  Acta  SS.  O.  Ben.  8.  III.  P.  IL)    Jaffe,  Eegesta  p.  807-822. 

II.  Loscher,  Hist  des  rc'iin.  Hurenregiments.  Lpz.  1T0T.  4.  (2.  A.  nist.  dtr  mittlern  Zeiten  als  ein 
Licht  aus  der  Finsterniss,  1T25.  4.) 

"While  Italy  bled  under  the  feuds  of  the  nobility,  the  Tuscan  party  obtained 
the  victory  at  Rome,  and  made  their  tool,  Sergius  III.,  pope  (904-911).  At 
the  head  of  this  faction  stood  Alberic,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  with  his  paramour 
Theodora,  a  widow  of  a  noble  family,  and  her  daughter  Maria  (Marozia). 
These  last  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  crafty  and  bold  Roman  women,  whose 
love  of  power  and  of  voluptuousness  were  so  subservient  to  each  other  that 
it  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  strongest  passion.  For  half  a  century 
their  favorites,  sons  and  grandsons,  occupied  the  apostolic  chair.  Maria  made 
no  secret  of  the  parentage  of  her  children,  acknowledging  that  her  husband 
Alberic  was  the  father  of  Alberic,  and  Pope  Sergius  of  John.  On  the 
death  of  Sergius,  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  John  X.  (914-28),  by  the  crimi- 
nal favor  of  Theodora,  became  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  By  him  the 
strength  of  Italy  was  united  against  the  Saracens,  who  for  forty  years  had 
maintained  a  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  At  the 
head  of  a  Greek  and  Roman  imperial  army,  he  destroyed  their  citadel  (916) 
on  the  Carigliano  (Liris).  After  the  death  of  Theodora,  the  pope,  with  the 
aid  of  his  brother  Peter,  endeavored  to  make  himself  independent.  Maria 
had  the  Pope's  brother  killed  before  his  eyes,  and  then  caused  him  to  be 
smothered  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  (928).  Her  son,  John  XI,  ascended 
the  papal  throne  as  though  it  were  an  inheritance  from  his  father.  She  now 
married  Hugh,  Count  of  Provence,  who  was  regarded  as  the  real  king  of 
Italy.  But  her  secular  son  Alberic,  in  a  nocturnal  insurrection  of  the  Ro- 
mans, expelled  his  stepfather,  and  as  a  senator  (932-954)  exercised  supreme 
power  in  Rome.  Under  his  administration  the  popes  possessed  nothing  but  a 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  His  son  Octavian,  after  the  death  of  Agapetus  (956), 
seized  not  only  his  father's  power,  but  the  episcopal  office,  and  was  the  first 
among  the  popes  who  assumed  an  ecclesiastical  name  on  attaining  the  papal 
throne.  As  John  XII.  (955-63),  he  hoped  to  disconnect  the  excesses  of  his 
secular  life  from  his  ecclesiastical  name  and  office. 

§  178.     The  ropes  under  the  Othos. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Germany  became  conscious  of  its  power. 
Otho  I.  seized  upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity  for  renewing  the  German 
dominion  in  Italy.  (")  Since  that  time  (iermany  and  Italy  have  contrived  to 
exert  a  disastrous  inflnenoe  upon  each  other.  The  German  king  was  invited 
by  John  XII.  himself  to  deliver  the  mother  of  ohnrohea  from  the  violence 
BtJBerengar  II.,  the  new  king  of  Italy,  and  when  victorious,  ho  was  crowned 
by  the  pope  at  Rome  (9fV2),  on  his  taking  a  solemn  oath  that  be  would  pre- 
serve inviolate  the  person  of  the  pope,  and  all  property  belonging  to  the 

«)  ir.  Ddnniffes,  Jahrbacber  i  Dratsol  nnter  Otto  f.  Bert  t- 19. 
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Roman  Church,  and  undertake  nothing  in  Rome  without  the  advice  of  the 
pope.  The  pope  and  all  the  notables  of  the  city,  on  the  other  hand,  swore 
on  the  precious  body  of  St.  Peter  that  they  would  henceforth  abandon  the 
cause  of  Berengar  for  ever.  (I)  But  Italy  could  at  that  time  neither  dispense 
with  nor  endure  the  Germans.  John  soon  formed  an  alliance  with  Berengar 
to  drive  them  from  the  country.  Otho  hastened  back  and  had  the  pope 
cited  before  a  Synod  at  Borne  (9G3),  which  convicted  him  of  murder,  blas- 
phemy, and  all  kinds  of  lewdness,  deposed  him,  and  elected  Leo  VIII.  in  his 
stead.  The  Romans  then  swore  to  the  emperor  that  no  pope  should  be  cho- 
sen or  consecrated  without  his  consent.  (<-)  On  the  emperor's  departure, 
John  returned  and  took  a  most  crnel  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  but  he  was 
soon  after  found  dead  in  an  adulterous  bed,  slain  as  was  generally  believed 
by  the  devil.  The  succeeding  popes  were  nominated  and  with  great  difficulty 
sustained  by  the  emperor,  against  the  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  deceitful 
policy  of  the  Tuscan  party.  After  Otho's  death  (973),  Crescentius,  a  grand- 
son of  Theodora,  under  the  character  of  a  Consul,  armed  the  Roman  people 
against  the  foreign  tyranny.  "Whenever  the  emperors  had  an  army  in  Italy, 
the  popes  were  entirely  subservient  to  their  will,  but  at  other  times  they 
were  the  creatures  of  the  Roman  consul  and  people.  Otho  III,  intending 
to  transfer  the  imperial  residence  to  Rome,  caused  his  young  nephew  Bruno 
to  be  proclaimed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  V.  (996),  (d)  subdued  the 
fortress  of  St.  Angelo,  and  had  Crescentius  beheaded,  and  a  rival  pope  muti- 
lated (998).  Armdf,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  a  natural  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  surrendered  Rheims  to  this  relative,  and  had  after- 
wards fallen  into  the  hands  of  Hugh  Capet,  his  enraged  king.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  one  but  the  pope  as  his  judge.  But  a  national  synod  at 
Rheims  (991)  compelled  him  to  resign  his  office,  and  placed  Gerbert  in  hia 
chair,  (e)  The  pope  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who 
acknoAvledged  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  that  synod.  In  vain  did  Gerbert 
remind  the  people  that  it  was  not  his  own  interest,  but  the  welfare  of  the 
general  Church,  which  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  an  individual; 
he  was  shunned  as  an  excommunicated  man  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rheims, 
and  finally  (995)  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  to  become  the  impe- 
rial tutor.  The  new  French  kingdom  sought  reconcil'ation  with  the  pope. 
Arnulf  was  reinstated  in  his  former  office  by  another  synod  held  at  Rheims 
(996),  and  even  Robert,  the  king,  submitted  to  a  decision  of  a  Roman  synod 
(998),  by  which  he  was  separated  from  his  wife  Bertha  on  account  of  a  spiritual 
relationship  and  a  natural  consanguinity  in  the  fourth  degree.  (/)  Soon  alter. 
however,  on  the  premature  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  had  his  beloved  teacher 
elected  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  from  personal  regard,  while  proudly  denying 


b)  Gratian:  P.  I.  Dist  LXIII.  c.  33.    Liudp.  VI,  6. 

c)  Liwlj}.  VI,  6-11.  Pertz  Th.  IV.  p.  29ss.  Tho  Const.  Leonis  VIII.  as  to  Its  essential  matter  is 
trustworthy,  but  the  form  in  which  it  lias  been  known  since  the  11th  cent,  is  not  beyond  suspicion. 
It  may  be  found  in  Pertz  Th.  IV.  II.  p.  16T.  as  an  extract  in  Gratian  :  P.  I.  Dist.  LXIII.  c.  28.— 
C.  F.  ITertel,  de  Ottonis  M.  Ecclesiae  prospuiendi  conatu.  Magd.  1736.     d)  Jaffe,  p.  339ss. 

e)  Gerbert's  account  of  the  transactions  in  Man  si  Th.  XIX.  p.  InSss. 

/)  Mansi  Th.  XIX.  p.  225.  ITelgaldus  F Zonae.  Vita  Robert!  c.  17.  (Bouquet  Th.  X.  p.  101  ) 
Tho  viow  entertained  In  the  next  century  may  be  found  in  Pet.  Damiani  1.  II.  Ep.  15. 
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the  validity  of  all  former  grants,  he  presented  to  St.  Peter  eight  counties  be> 
longing  to  the  States  of  the  Church  as  if  they  were  his  own.  (?)  Sylvester 
II.  (999-1003)  was  of  a  very  hnmble  origin,  and  in  early  life  had  been  a 
6trenuous  opponent  of  papal  assumptions.  His  elevation  and  his  knowledge 
seemed  so  extraordinary,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Germans  and  the  aversion 
of  the  Romans  produced  a  report  that  he  had  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  as  the 
price  of  the  papacy.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  highest  youthful  aspirations 
the  emperor  suddenly  died  (1002),  and  the  power  of  his  favorite  pope  was 
broken,  (h) 

§  179.     The  Papacy  until  the  Synod  of  Sutri. 

I.  Jafe,  Regestap.  351-364.  Globe?  RadtdfuB,  a  monk  of  Clugni  (about  1046"),  Hist,  snl  tem- 
poris.  (Du  Chesne  Th.  IV.  p.  1.)  Bonizo,  Bishop  of  Sutri  and  Piacenza,  d.  1039,  L.  ad  amic.  8.  de 
persecution  Ecc  (Oefelii  Scrr.  rer.  Boicar.  Th.  II.  p.  794.)  In  and  after  the  fifth  book  there  is  a 
history  of  the  Popes  from  Benedict  IX.  to  Grii:.  VII.  Detideriw  (  Victor  III.)  de  miraculis  a  9. 
Benedicto  aliisque  Casinensib.  gestis  Diall.  (BibL  PP.  Lugd.  Th.  XVIII.  p.  853.)  Annates  Roman! 
from  1046.  (Pertz  Th.  VII.  p.  46S.) 

II.  EngelharOt.  Obss.  de  syn.  Surriensi.  Erlang.  1834  4.  Th.  Mittler,  de  schism,  in  Ecc.  Rom.  sub 
pontlf.  Ben.  IX.  Tur.  1S35.— Stenzel,  Gesch.  DeutschL  unter  d.  frank.  Kaisern.  Lpz.  182T. 

In  Rome  the  contest  was  still  continued  between  a  popular  party  and  the 
Count  of  Tuscnlum,  in  whose  family  the  papacy  had  become  hereditary  after  the 
time  of  Benedict  VIII.  (1012.)  Benedict  IX.  reached  the  sacred  chair  (1038) 
when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  disgraced  it  by  crimes  which  are  usually  impractica- 
ble at  such  a  youthful  period  of  life,  and  finally  was  driven  from  it  by  the 
people.  Sylvester  III.  was  put  in  his  place,  but  Benedict  was  soon  after 
brought  back  between  the  swords  of  his  party.  Convinced,  however,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sustain  himself  against  the  popular  contempt,  the 
tiara  was  sold  to  Gregory  VI.  The  latter  regarded  the  disgrace  of  acquiring 
the  papal  crown  in  this  manner  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  for  the  deliverance 
of  the  Church.  Benedict,  however,  soon  repented  of  this  transaction,  and 
three  popes  shared  the  Church  between  themselves.  Henry  III.  now  came 
to  restore  the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  and  assembled,  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  army,  the  Synod  of  Sutri  (1046),  by  which  the  papal  chair  was  pro- 
nounced vacant.  Gregory  having  deposed  himself,  Suidger,  Bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, a  serious  and  pious  German  belonging  to  the  imperial  retinue,  was  then 
saluted  as  Pope  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  name  of  Clement  II. 
From  the  hands  of  the  newly  elected  pope  the  German  king  received  the 
crown  of  the  Roman  Emjieror,  and  was  made  the  Patrioku  of  the  city, 
and  the  Romans  swore  once  more  that  no  pope  should  bo  chosen  contrary  to 
Ctifl  will. 

§  180.     The  Popes  under  Hildebrand,  1048-1073. 

I.   /;..  ,  |        /'       '  rim,  and  Annul**  Rom.  w  r.  fern  A  to  in  the  preceding  section.     Leo  Oltim- 
ordinal  Blahop  of  Oatia,  1101,  Cnron.  monasterll  Oeainena.  {Mwratori  Th.  IV.  p.  161.) 
borough  edmiren  of  Gregory,    afan]  doUom  may  be  found  in  (he  epistle*  of  the  Cardinal 
pof  Oetla,  Damiani,i.  1079,  who  easentlallT  agreed  with  Hlldebrand,  but  with  all  his  con- 

g)  Ottonis  TIL  Diploma.  (Baron,  ad  inn.  1191  BTa  5T0  tamp,  TAttdpr.  Hiat  Otton,  a,  19, 
\)  Manai  Th,  XI  V.  p.  240aa,— O.  1\  Bock,  Oerl  ail  <>.  BylV.  II.  u.  a  Jahrh,  V  lenna.  1887,    wn 
uan'o  Jahrbftoher  d.  Deo  i  III.  BerL  1840,    /ojjl,  Begeeta  ] 
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tracted  views  was  independently  opposed  to  what  he  called  the  holy  Satan  and  the  whole  papuiy. 
Annulet  Alt<ihen»e»,  restored  by  W.  Giesebrecbt.  Berl.  1S41. 

II.  Joh.  Voifft,  Hildebr.  als.  Greg.  VIL  u.  s.  Zeitalter.  Weim.  (1S15.)  1546.     G.  Cassander,  d. 
Ztitalter  HlhU-br.  fur  u.  gegen  ihn.  Darinst  1842. — Ubfler,  deutscbe  Pupste.  2  Abth. 

The  popes  of  this  period  were  dependent  upon  the  emperor,  but  they 
were  generally  men  selected  for  that  station  on  account  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal character,  and  from  the  fact  that  as  general  bishops  of  the  empire,  hon- 
orably and  securely  residing  at  Rome,  they  had  attained  a  high  degree  of 
ecclesiastical  influence.  The  general  voice  of  the  people  demanded  of  them  the 
deliverance  of  the  Church  from  the  simony  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy. 
The  bishoprics  were  regularly  and  sometimes  at  auction  set  up  for  sale,  and  the 
bishops  sought  remuneration  for  the  expense  of  their  purchase  from  the  sale  of 
the  inferior  offices.  The  whole  Church  had  become  venal.  What  had  been  ob- 
tained by  worldly  policy  was  administered  and  enjoyed  in  a  worldly  manner. 
The  power  of  Henry  III.  was  so  great  in  Italy,  that  Roman  messengers  were 
sent  to  him  demanding  that  he  would  bestow  on  them  some  one  for  a  pope. 
At  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Bruno,  Bishop  of  Toul,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  was 
elected  to  that  office,  and  under  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  (1048-54)  proved  him- 
self a  pious  man,  but  somewhat  dependent  upon  those  who  surrounded  him. 
A  Roman  monk,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  making  one  of  his  retinue,  re- 
fused all  connection  with  him  because  he  had  obtained  his  station  in  the 
Church  not  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  laws,  but  by  worldly  power.  In 
compliance  with  the  counsel  of  this  man,  the  pope  went  to  Rome  in  the 
character  of  a  pilgrim,  and  was  there  regularly  elected  by  the  clergy  and 
people  of  the  city.  The  monk  who  had  such  an  influence  over  him  was 
Hildebrand.  He  was  born  probably  at  Saona,  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  was 
educated  at  Clugni,  and  had  shared  the  exile  of  Gregory  VI.  in  Germany. 
Leo  sought  in  the  national  councils  of  France  and  Germany  to  re-establish 
discipline,  and  to  remove  all  those  priests  who  had  purchased  their  offices 
and  would  not  perform  penance  for  their  sin.  In  a  campaign  against  the 
Normans  who  had  conquered  Apidia,  his  whole  army  was  finally  destroyed. 
But  when  the  imprisoned  vicegerent  of  Christ  beheld  the  conquerors  at  his 
feet,  he  blessed  their  arms  and  confirmed  their  conquests.  (</)  When  Leo 
died,  Hildebrand,  then  a  subdeacon,  was  commissioned  by  the  Roman  people 
to  select  a  successor,  and  chose  Gebhard,  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  Victor  II. 
(1055-57).  (b)  This  man,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  wealth  as  well  as 
for  his  consanguinity  and  friendship  with  the  emperor,  was  the  most  power- 
ful bishop  in  the  empire.  The  principal  object  aimed  at  in  his  election,  was 
to  break  up  a  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  centre,  but  which  had  been 
opposed  to  the  papal  power  over  the  bishops,  and  to  enlist  his  great  personal 
influence  against  those  abuses  which  prevailed  beyond  the  Alps.  Against 
these,  Hildebrand,  when  Legate,  had  so  effectually  contended,  that  the  con- 
trition of  a  perjured  bishop  before  his  piercing  glance  was  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  influence  upon  the  conscience,  (c)    The  Emperor  Henry,  when 

«)  Wibertus,  Bruno's  Archdeacon  at  Toul,  Vita  Leon.  (Jfuratori  Th.  III.  P.  I.  p.  27S.)    Bi-uno, 
of  Begnt,  about  1100,  Vita  Leon.  (lb.  P.  II.  p.  846.) 

b)  Vita  and  Epp.  in  M<UlH  Th.  XIX.  p.  638. 

c)  According  to  Damiani  B iron,  ad  nnn.  1055.  No.  15ss. 
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dying,  commended  his  son  to  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and  Victor  pro- 
mised that  the  empire  should  be  given  to  the  royal  child,  Henry  IV.     Bnt  a 
new  power  had  recently  been  established  in  Italy,  by  the  marriage  of  God- 
frey of  Lorraine  with  Beatrice,  the  widow  of  the  Marquis  of  Tuscany.     God- 
frey's brother,  Stephen  JX,  was  actuated  by  the  very  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    His  plan  of  establishing  a  national  empire  in  Italy,  by  investing  his 
brother  with  the  royal  dignity,  was  defeated  by  his  want  of  decision  or  his  early 
death  (Aug.  2,  1058.)  (d)    The  Roman  nobles,  with  a  party  of  the  clergy  op- 
posed to  the  Reformation,  placed  upon  the  throne  the  Bishop  of  Veletri,  Bene- 
Ict  X.     Hildebrand,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  imperial  court,  then  procured 
the  election  of  Gebhard,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  Nicholas  II.  (1058-61.)  (e) 
The  duke  Godfrey  conducted  him  to  Rome,  and  Benedict  submitted.     At  a 
Roman  synod  (1059),  Nicholas  committed  almost  exclusively  to  the  college 
of  cardinals  the  power  of  choosing  the  pope,  in  order  that  the  papal  election 
might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  factious  interests  of  the  nobles,  or  the  storms 
of  popular  elections.     The  right  of  King  Henry  and  of  his  successors  (which, 
however,  he  would  have  obtained   personally  from  the  apostolic  see)  was 
made  the  subject  of  special  stipulation.  (/)     The  Roman  court  perceived  the 
advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  Normans  in  opposition  to  the  Germans,  and 
it  agreed  with  the  piety  and  policy  of  Robert  Guiscard  to  have  his  conquests 
in  Lower  Italy  and  his  designs  upon  Sicily  pronounced  lawful  and  holy  by 
the  pope.     He  now  became,  accordingly,  the  vassal  and  protector  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  (f/)     By  his  assistance  the  offended  nobility,  and  especially  the 
faction  of  the  Count  of  Tusculum,  was  overthrown.   On  the  death  of  Nicholas, 
Hildebrand,  in  connection  with  the  cardinals,  made  choice  of  Anselm,  Bishop 
of  Lucca,  Alexandi  r  II.  (10G1-73).    The  imperial  court  regarded  the  alliance 
with  the  Normans  with  much  uneasiness,  and  therefore  induced  the  Lombardio 
bishops  to  proclaim  Cadolaus,  Bishop  of  Parma,  Ilonorius  II.,  as  pope,  whose 
previous  life  gave  sufficient  assurance  that  the  Church  would  be  protected  against 
simony  and  concubinage.     But  Godfrey  drew  bis  sword,  and  the  Normans  were 
arrayed  in  defence  of  the  pope  chosen  by  Hildebrand,  and  when  Hanno, 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  carried  off  the  person  of  the  German  king,  then  in 
his  minority,  that  he  might  take  upon  himself  the  regency,  Ilonorius  was 
generally  abandoned.     The  work  of  reformation,  however,  produced  but 
little  result  in  the  Church  in   consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops, 
supported  by  the  king.     Henry  IV.  was  desirous  of  a  divorce  from  his  noble 
but  much-abused  wife.     The  Cardinal  Damiani,  at  a  synod  held  at  Meats,  so. 
frightened  the  bishops  when  thej  seemed  disposed  to  favor  the  royal  request, 
that  th^y  dared  not  comply.    When  the  Saxons  sent  messengers  to  Home  as 
to  a  divine  court,  to  complain  of  Henry  IV.  for  his  intolerable  oppression  of 
his  subjects,  and  for  exposing  to  sale  all  ecclesiastioal  offices  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue for  the  supporl  of  soldiers  employed  against  bis  people,  Alexander  stun- 
moned  the  king  to  answer  the  <  al  Rome,    Henry's  wrath  at  so  strange 

J)  /.«•>  OttUnt.  II,  i 

,)  vkk.im.1  Epp.  in  Uanti  'lii.  MX.  p.  SST. 

/)  siatiuuin  Me  eleetlone  Pepee,  Perto  Th,  I  v.  •.'.  p.  i  t<~..    a  fe]  tiled  ti-vt  in  Oration:  P.  I 
Dint.  XXIII.  o.  I.-  /.'.  Ounitt  de  Nlo.  II.  deorel  ■.  Argent    •  IT    I 
u)  Both  fend*]  oatha  are  to  be  Been  In  Baron,  id  ton,  1069,  No.  70s. 
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a  proceeding  was  soon  after  allayed  by  the  sudden  news  of  Alexander's  death. 
It  was  then  that  Ilildehrand  felt  that  the  time  had  come  in  which  he  might 
enter  upon  the  execution  of  the  plan  for  which  he  had  long  been  preparing, 
and  might  assume  the  dignity  of  an  independent  sovereign.  Even  at  the 
funeral  of  Alexander,  the  people  exclaimed,  "  LTildebrand  is  Pope,  St.  Peter 
has  elected  him!  " 

§  181.     Gregory  VII  April  22,  1073— May  25,  1085. 

I.  1)  Gregnrii  Registri  s.  Epp.  1.  XL  The  10th  book  is  wanting  in  nil  the  editt.  hitherto,  as  ic 
ifdnsi  Th.  XX.  p.  60ss.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Giesebrecht  on  the  basis  of  the  Cod. 
Vaticanus  the  Registrum  is  cot  the  official  record  of  Gregory's  writings,  br.t  the  first  seven  bcokg  «.'„ 
a  collection  which  a  contemporary  formed  from  them  corresponding  to  the  seven  first  years  of  his 
public  administration.  The  Sth  book,  which  was  not  until  a  later  period  divided  according  to  tha 
years  of  his  reign,  contains  all  his  other  writings  afterwards  found,  compiled  without  a  strict  regard 
to  their  chronological  order.  Thus,  Jaffe,  Regesta  p.  402-443.  Acts  of  council  &  orig.  docc. :  Mansi 
Th.  XX.  p.  402ss.  and  in  Uldarici  Babenberg.  Codex  Epist.  collected  about  1125.  (Eccard.  Th.  1L 
p.  1.)  1)  Panegyrists:  Bonizo  and  others  referred  to  at  the  head  of  §  179s.  Panlus  Bernriden- 
sis,  canon  at  Ratisbon,  about  1130,  de  Vita  Greg.  (Jfuratori  Th.  III.  P.  I.  p.  317.)  Brvno,  a  Saxon 
clergyman,  Hist  belli  Saxon.  1073-31.  (Freher.  Th.  I.  p.  171.)  The  biographies  of  Pandulph  of  Pisa, 
and  Nicolas  of  Aragon,  for  the  sake  of  the  original  authorities  preserved  in  them.  (Muratori  Th. 
III.  P.  I.  p.  304.)  8)  Opponents:  Benno,  a  Cardinal  of  the  party  of  Clement  III.  the  Antipope,  de 
vita  et  gestis  Hildebr.  1.  II.  Otbert,  Bishop  of  Liege,  de  vita  et  obitu  Henr.  IV.  (Both  are  in  Gol- 
dasti's  Apologia  pro  nenr.  IV.  Han.  1611.  4.)  Concerning  fragments  of  another  adverse  writer: 
Pertz  Archiv.  vol.  V.  p.  85.  Among  the  Panegyrists  the  praise  is  unqualified,  but  although  Paul  of 
Bernr.  writes  as  an  independent  man,  and  Bruno  passionately  when  in  opposition  to  the  emperor, 
they  express  the  sentiment  of  a  whole  nation.  On  the  same  side  are  also  found  some  impartial 
chroniclers,  as  Lambert,  Marianus  Scotus,  Otto  of  Freysingen,  and,  respecting  the  character  of  Greg- 
ory, even  Sigbert.    On  the  other  hand,  Benno's  work  is  nothing  but  a  lampoon  full  of  contradictions. 

II.  Gadb,  Apol.  Greg.  Tub.  1792.  Voigt  and  CassandeT  referred  to  at  the  head  of  §  ISO.  A.  d« 
Vidaillan,  Vie  de  Gr6goire  VIL  Par.  1837,  2  Th.  J.  W.  Bowden,  Life  of  Gregory  VII.  Lond.  1840. 
2  Th. — Sottl,  Heinrich  IV.  Munich.  1S23.  Yerenet,  de  commutatione,  quam  subiit  hierarehia  Rom. 
anctore  Greg.  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1882.  [J.  Stephens,  Hildebrand,  or  Greg.  VII.  (.in  Ed.  Review,  Jan.  1S45. 
and  Eclectic  Mag.  June,  1S45>] 

That  he  might  not  be  embarrassed  with  an  antipope,  Gregory  VII.  asked 
the  consent  of  the  king  to  his  assumption  of  the  tiara.  LTenry  IV.,  deceived 
by  the  humility  and  frankness  exhibited  in  his  letter,  readily  granted  what 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  withhold.  No  doubt  Gregory  secretly  desired  the 
possession  of  the  papal  crown,  but  the  same  feeling  which  even  at  a  later  period, 
in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  activity,  made  him  sometimes  tired  of  the  hostility 
of  the  world,  and  long  for  retirement,  for  he  was  a  sickly  man,  now  made 
him  shrink  from  the  struggle  in  which  he  foresaw  he  must  engage  in  opposition 
to  the  clergy,  the  bishops,  and  even  the  king,  if  he  would  radically  heal  the 
maladies  of  the  Church.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy,  contracted  with  a 
consciousness  of  guilt,  and  generally  of  a  dissoiute  character,  were  the  most 
universal  cause  of  their  corruption.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  mar- 
riage should  be  freely  conceded  to  them,  or  be  rendered  utterly  impracti- 
cable. At  a  synod  held  at  Rome  (1074),  Gregory  re-established  the  ancient 
law  of  celibacy.  The  largest  portion  of  the  inferior  clergy  in  Lombardy  and 
beyond  the  Alps  were  indignant  at  this.  It  was,  however,  only  by  renounc- 
ing the  delights  and  cares  of  domestic  life  that  the  clergy  could  secure  tha 
independence  of  the  Church,  and  yet  retain  possession  of  her  vast  estates. 
By  exciting  the  common  people  against  all  married  priests,  the  papal  law  pre- 
vailed in  spite  of  their  desperate  opposition.     A  second  Roman  synod  (1075 
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pronounced  the  decisive  sentence  by  "which  all  simony  was  condemned,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  Church  "was  declared,  since  every  one  was  laid  under  ex- 
communication who  should  give  or  receive  an  ecclesiastical  office  from  the 
hands  of  a  layman.  The  kings,  in  opposition  to  this,  defended  a  long  estab- 
lished prerogative  which  was  a  powerful  support  to  their  thrones.  In  the 
mind  of  Gregory  the  idea  of  a  universal  theocracy  had  become  ascendant,  in 
which  a  vicar  of  God  in  times  of  brute  violence  (faustrecht)  might  stand 
between  princes  and  their  people,  enforcing  the  law  of  divine  right  by  his 
spiritual  power,  and  able  either  to  humble  the  people  or  to  depose  princes. 
As  the  cause  of  the  papacy  was  then  believed  to  be  identical  with  that  of 
general  reformation,  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  moral  power 
when  such  lawless  violence  prevailed,  and  of  a  legitimate  dominion  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  merely  physical  nature,  of  which  the  state  was  regarded 
as  the  representative,  the  best  portion  of  society  were  favorable  to  this  view. 
Many,  however,  saw  the  necessary  result  of  intrusting  such  unlimited  power 
to  the  hand  of  a  man.  («)  Gregory  never  lost  an  opportunity  as  a  feudal 
lord  paramount,  and  as  an  umpire  or  lawgiver,  to  assert  with  greater  or  less 
success  his  office  of  a  divine  vicar  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  His  princi- 
ples he  openly  and  boldly  avowed,  (&)  however  careful  and  reserved  he 
might  be  in  expressing  opinions  of  particular  persons  ;  but  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  purposes  he  never  hesitated,  if  necessary,  to  make  use  of  tho 
most  terrible  measures.  He  gathered  around  himself  men  of  vigorous  and 
elevated  minds,  whom  he  raised  often  against  their  own  wills  from  monastic 
concealment  to  the  highest  dignities.  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  Matilda, 
Countess  of  Tuscany,  always  participated  in  his  most  secret  counsels.  The 
suspicions  which  some  attempted  to  throw  upon  his  relations  to  the  former 
lady,  were  too  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  the  thousands  whose  inclina- 
tions he  opposed,  to  acquire  any  high  degree  of  probability  when  opposed  to 
the  uniform  character  of  the  parties,  (c)  More  credible  evidences  show  that 
the  relation  was  that  of  an  earnest  father  to  his  spiritual  daughter,  who  did 
homage  to  his  lofty  spirit,  and  was  delighted  when  he  intrusted  to  her  his 
cares,  and  allowed  her  to  assist  him  with  her  wealth  and  power.  Gregory 
was  indeed  hated  by  tho  clergy  and  the  principal  men  of  Italy,  but  on 
Christmas  night  in  the  year  1074,  the  people  delivered  him  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  youth  among  tho  nobility,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  and  threat- 
ened  his  life.  His  opinion  that  Spain  by  an  ancient  legal  title  belonged  to 
St.  Peter,  and  that  Hungary  had  formerly  been  given  to  St.  Peter  by  one  of 
Its  kings,  just  as  Saxony  was  Baid  to  have  been  given  by  the  Emperor  Charles, 
remained  only  as  an  idea  founded  upon  a  legendary  tradition  to  be  taken  up 
by  any  one  who  might  afterwards   have  the  power  to   act  upon   the  sug- 

o)  Apologia  pro  Henr,  IV.  1098,  written  probably  by  Waltram,  Blahop  ofNanmbnrg,  and  a  Tract. 
dc  in  .  by  the  tame,    Be  Idea  other  Apologurta  In  ffoldtut  Thtodorioi.  Ep.  :c<l 

Greg,  a.  1080.  i  Vartem  Tbeaanr.  nov,  AneodotTh.  I.  p.  Blaaa,)  ForGregor. ;  Btmold,  Qonttani, 
Apologet  pro deeretia Greg.  (Monti  Th,  XX.  p. 404)  Letteraand  Pamphlets:  UuermannTh.  II. 
p.  i-:'..    .1  Bp.  of  Lnoca,  contra  Qulbertum  Antipapam  I.  U.  a.  1084  (BlbL  PP.  LngiLTh, 

XV 1 1 1,  r-  <"''-  )    Othereln  OreUar,  ApoL  pro  Greg.  (Opp  Tt  VI.) 

V)  Sim  aa  a  collection  by  another  hand,  oomp,  Dicta  6  ■<  PZZ  (L.  IL  Ep.  B&  Jfcmef  Th 
XX.  p  1G9».)   c)  Lamibtrt  Sehqfli.  &<l  ana.  mis. 
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gestion.  (<7)  If  he  sometimes  made  concessions  when  great  power  :md  tal 
ents  were  arrayed  against  him,  as  when  Philip  of  France,  and  still  more, 
when  William  the  Cor.qneror  of  England  resisted  his  measures,  it  was  be- 
oause  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  political  affairs  enabled  liim  to  judge 
how  far  he  might  venture,  and  made  him  see  the  necessity  of  using  worldly 
means  in  worldly  transactions.  But  even  when  yielding  to  necessity,  ho 
openly  avowed,  that  just  as  God  had  patience  with  the  wickedness  of  man, 
he  endured  injustice  only  for  the  present  in  the  hope  of  a  future  meliora- 
tion, (e)  The  impetuous  instability  of  the  youthful  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  purple  even  from  his  birth,  had  been  educated  without  disci- 
pline, and  lived  ever  afterwards  without  affection,  presented  a  fair  mark  for  bis 
terrible  and  cool  precision.  In  opposition  to  this  prince,  Gregory  went  forward 
reforming  the  Church  and  exalting  the  papacy,  and  finally  he  beheld  tbe 
highest  of  all  earthly  powers  humbled  before  it.  When  the  trade  in  eccle- 
siastical offices  was  persisted  in  at  court,  and  those  counsellors  who  had  been 
excommunicated  on  this  account  were  reinstated ;  when  Henry's  paramours 
went  about  adorned  with  jewels  taken  from  the  sacred  vessels,  and  the  Sax- 
ons endured  the  most  horrible  oppression,  the  pope  demanded  that  the  king 
should  answer  for  these  things  at  Eome,  and  threatened  him  with  excommu- 
nication on  his  disobedience.  At  a  synod  held  at  Worms  (Jan.  24,  1076), 
the  king  had  the  pope  deposed  as  a  tyrant  who  had  laid  unhallowed  hands 
upon  the  Lord's  anointed.  Gregory  replied  by  hurling  against  him  an  anath- 
ema which  absolved  all  Christians  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  By 
his  violent  proceedings  Henry  had  already  fallen  out  with  the  princes  of  his 
court,  so  that  they  hated  him  more  than  they  valued  the  independence  of  the 
empire.  They  therefore  resolved,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Triour  (Oct.  1070), 
that  if  the  ban  of  excommunication  were  not  removed  from  Henry  within  a 
year,  he  should  forfeit  his  throne.  With  a  broken  spirit  tbe  monarch  ob- 
tained absolution  (Jan.  28,  1077),  after  he  had  brought  disgrace  upon  himself 
and  his  kingdom  at  Canossa.  Finally  he  seized  those  weapons  which  had 
long  been  offered  him  by  the  nobles  of  Lombardy.  Again  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  and  deposition  was  issued  against  him,  a  rival  pope  and  a 
rival  king  were  set  up,  and  Italy  and  Germany  were  filled  with  blood. 
Gregory  had  predicted  that  in  that  year  a  false  king  should  die,  (/)  and  ac- 
cordingly Rudolph  of  Swabia,  whom  he  had  himself  made  king,  died  (1080). 
Henry  besieged  and  took  Eome  (1084),  but  the  pope  in  his  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  would  even  then  accept  of  nothing  but  the  unconditional  submis- 
sion of  the  king,  and  was  liberated  by  Bobert  Guiscard.  But  the  Bomanio 
nations  commended  the  king's  cause,  (y)  and  the  Romans  were  tired  of  the 
evils  which  the  implacable  spirit  of  the  pope  brought  upon  them.  Gregory 
withdrew  himself  from  them  with  his  Normans,  and  died  at  Salerno,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  martyr,  though  binding  and  loosing  his  fellow-men  even  in  death.  (A) 


rf)  Registr.  IV,  23.  II,  13.  VIII,  23.    Desgl.  Corsica  V,  4. 
e)  E.  g.  the  enfeoffment  of  Guiscard  in  Munsi  Tli.  XX.  p.  314. 

/)  Sigb.  Gembl.  ail  ann.  1080.    Bonizo*s  attempt  to  justify  this  proceeding  is  therefore  about  at 
nbsurd  as  Benno's  accusation  of  witchcraft,     g)  Registr.  VII,  3. 

A)  The  falsehood  which  from  fear  of  the  power  of  the  deceased  pepe  w&«  invented,  mar  be  found  I? 
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§  1S2.     Gregory's  Successors,  1085-1099. 

Victor  III.  1085-87.  Mansi  Th.  XX.  p.  630sa  Leo  Oxtien*.  see  at  the  head  of  §  ISO.  Biogr.  by 
Pand itl phux  Pigan.  and  Bernard.  Guidon,  written  during  the  13th  cent,  in  tfuratori  Th.  III.  P. 
L  p.  351—  Urban  II.  10SS-99.  Mansi  Th.  XX.  p.  C42ss.  Jaffi,  p.  448ss.  Pandulph.  and  Ber- 
nard, la  Muratori  L  e.  After  and  along  with  the  sources:  Buinart  in  Mabillon  et  Ruin.  Opp. 
posth.  Par.  1724.  4.  Among  the  chroniclers,  especially  Leo  Ontiens,  &  Bemold,  monk  of  S.  Bla- 
eio.  Chron.  1055-1100.  (Perte  Th.  VIL  p.  3S5.) 

Gregory's  principles  were  deeply  impressed  upon  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  clergy  began  to  understand  the  advantages  they  acquired  by 
sacrificing  their  domestic  enjoyments.  Those  who  had  been  selected  by 
Gregory  as  worthy  to  become  his  successors  were  one  after  another  raised  to 
the  apostolic  chair.  Desiderius,  the  Abbot  of  Montecassino,  Victor  III., 
resolutely  refused  to  leave  the  retirement  of  his  convent,  and  thereby  seri- 
ously  impaired  his  influence,  but  he  rigidly  followed  out  the  course  on  which 
his  illustrious  friend  had  entered.  On  his  premature  death,  Otho,  who  out 
of  disgust  with  the  world  had  resigned  his  canonicate  at  Rheims  and  betaken 
himself  to  Clugni,  where  he  had  been  noticed  by  Gregory  and  made  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  and  afterwards  as  Legate  had  been  the  prisoner  and  the  mortal 
enemy  of  Henry,  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  II.  When  Gre- 
gory was  dead,  the  emperor,  who  had  now  attained  maturity  in  the  midst  of 
the  storms  through  which  he  had  passed,  with  his  pope  Clement  III.  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  Upper  and  Central  Italy.  Renouncing  her  widowhood 
that  she  might  promote  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church,  Matilda,  by  her 
apparent  marriage  with  Welf,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  gave  for  a  brief  period  a 
military  leader  to  the  papal  party.  The  conduct  of  the  emperor  was  far 
more  effectual  than  were  all  the  solicitations  of  the  pope  to  drive  his  son 
Conrad  into  acts  of  treason  (1093).  Urban,  at  the  great  Council  of  Cler- 
mont (1095),  excommunicated  Philip  of  France  for  his  adulterous  connec- 
tion with  the  Countess  Bertrade,  and  forbade  all  persons  invested  with 
ecclesiastical  offices  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  layman.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  crusades,  the  pope  not  only  obtained  an  enthusiastic  army 
for  the  execution  of  his  plans,  but  his  moral  influence  was  so  much  in- 
creased that  he  became  the  head  of  all  the  popular  movements  of  the  West- 
ern world.  Philip  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  paramour,  and  Uenry  and 
his  pope  lost  all  power  in  Italy.  Urban,  however,  purchased  nothing  but  the 
precious  friendship  of  the  Normans,  and  preserved  nothing  but  the  shadow 
of  his  ecclesiastical  claim-;  in  the  appointment  of  Count  Roger  and  his  sno- 
rs  to  he  the  perpetual  legates  of  the  pope  in  Sicily  (Monorchia  Siciliae).* 


Bigo.  Oembk  win.  1085.  Tbetrnthmay  be  seen  in  Paul  Bernrid,  a  106m  B<  pectins  Gregory^ 
unionization  end  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the  courts:  L'avooat  du  Diablo  ou  mimoiraa  box  U 
vie  et  rar  la  logende  do  P.  One;  VII.  1748.  8  Th. 

*  Monti  Th.  XX.  p,  8  M     Gaufrtdi  MalaUrra  iii-t  Bicnla  IV,  20.  (Muratori  Th.  v.  p.  801.) 
/   E  Du  Pin,  D&ence  de  la  monarab  de  la  Ooar  de  Borne,  Amst 

.716.  4. 
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§  183.     The  Crusades.     Conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

L  Collections:  J.  Bongars,  Gesta  Del  per  Francos.  Hanov.  1611.  2  Th.  t  Schiller,  hist  Mcuioll 
aoth.  1.  vol.  1-8.    J.  Midland,  Blbllotheque  des  Croisades.  Par.  1830.  4  Th. 

II.  F.  Will-en,  Gesch.  d.  Kreuzz.  Lpz.  1807-32.  7  vols.  Michuud,  Hist  des  Croisades.  Par.  1S12. 
ed.  6.  lS4fiss.  6  vols.  [Michuud's  H.  of  the  Crusades,  transl.  by  Wm.  Rohson,  Lond.  1852.  3  vols.  12.] 
ff.  v.  Sybel,  Geseh.  d.  ersten  Kreuzz.  Duss.  1841.  [T.  Keightley,  The  Crusaders,  Lond.  1S52. 12.  C. 
Mill,  H.  of  the  Crusades.  Pbilad.  1S45.  G.  P.  li.  James,  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades.  New  York 
1S27.  Eclectic  Mag.  April,  1S45.] 

The  attraction  toward  the  Holy  Land  which  had  formerly  prevailed  in 
the  Church  had  never  been  interrupted,  but  in  consequence  of  the  ardent 
and  sensuous  devotion  which  was  almost  universal  in  the  eleventh  century, 
it  then  became  especially  powerful.  German  bishops  with  their  soldiers 
heroically  defended  themselves  against  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Saracens  which 
took  place  on  Easter,  1065.  (a)  Even  before  this  (999),  Sylvester  JI.,  in  the 
name  of  the  desolate  Holy  City,  had  called  upon  the  general  Church  for  aid 
Gregory  (1074)  once  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  becoming  leader  of  a  host 
for  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  portion  of  the  East,  (b)  When  the  Selju- 
kian  Turks  had  established  their  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  conquered 
Syria  (after  1073),  the  pilgrims  and  Christians  in  Palestine  made  bitter  com- 
plaints of  their  intolerable  ill-treatment  there.  The  hermit  Peter  of  Amiens 
made  known  the  prayers  of  the  oriental  Christians,  and  announced  an  imme- 
diate commission  from  Christ  for  their  deliverance.  Urban  i7.,  at  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  at  Clermont  (1095),  earnestly  exhorted  all  to  enter 
upon  this  holy  war  under  a  leader  who  never  wanted  provisions,  and  on 
whose  side  victory  was  certain,  the  reward  was  eternal,  and  death  was  mar- 
tyrdom. All  the  people  shouted,  "  God  wills  it ! "  (c)  A  hundred  thousand 
men,  chiefly  Frenchmen,  in  the  first  moments  of  exhilaration  took  upon 
themselves  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  which  Christians  were  to  be  known  as 
true  disciples.  Secular  embarrassments  and  passions,  romantic  pleasures  and 
superstitious  hopes,  doubtless  had  much  to  do  in  this,  and  yet  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  spirit  which  animated  these  masses  for  two  hundred  years 
was  something  superior  to  that  of  this  world.  But  it  was  not  for  a  holy 
sepulchre  alone  that  these  expeditions  were  undertaken.  They  had  also  in 
view  the  honor  of  the  Christian  name,  the  triumph  of  oppressed  Christianity 
in  the  East,  and  the  dominion  of  Europe  over  Asia.  An  undisciplined  host 
which  followed  the  hermit's  ass,  was  reduced  to  half  its  original  number  in 
passing  through  Bulgaria,  and  finally  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
"When  the  more  disciplined  army  of  the  crusaders  reached  the  plain  of 
Nicaea,  they  found  a  high  pyramid  formed  of  the  bones  of  their  predecessors. 
At  Edessa,  which  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Baldwin,  and  at  Nicaea  and 
Antioch,  which  were  soon  conquered,  the  pilgrim  princes  erected  principali- 
ties for  themselves.  After  indescribable  sufferings,  Jerusalem  was  stormed 
on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1099,  and  through  blood  and  flames  the  army 
marched  singing  holy  songs  to  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.     Godfrey  of 


a)  Lambert.  Schafn.  ad.  ann.  1065. 

6)  Sylvestri  Ep.  ad.  univ.  Ecc.  {Bouquet  Th.  X.  p.  426s.)     Gregor.  ad  Henr.  R.  (Mdnti  Tl 
XX.  p.  15n.) 

c)  Manni  Th.  XX.  p.  S21ss.     Bovgars  Th.  I.  p.  S6.  31.  S^2ss. 
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Bouillon  was  proclaimed  the  first  king  of  Jerusalem,  although  the  piety  of 
nis  heroic  spirit  refused  to  -wear  a  royal  crown  where  the  Son  of  God  had 
worn  a  crown  of  thorns. 

§  184.     Pascal  77.,  1099-1118. 

Letters  and  public  documents  in  Kansi  Th.  XX.  p.  97T.  dispersed  in  Uldariei  Cod.  epistolaris. 
Life  by  Pandulphns  and  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon,  with  original  documents,  may  be  found  in  Mn- 
ratori  Th.  III.  P.  I.  p.  854  and  860.— E.  Gervais,  pollt.  Hist.  Deutschl.  unter  Hein.  V.  and  Lothar. 
II.  Lpz.  1S41.  2  Th. 

Pascal,  whom  Gregory  had  taken  from  the  monastery  of  Clugni  and 
made  a  cardinal,  possessed  the  fiery  spirit  without  the  firmness,  and  the  zeal 
for  the  hierarchy  without  the  knowledge  of  its  proper  limits,  which  had  been 
displayed  by  his  patron.  Philip  of  France,  who  had  again  been  excommu- 
nicated on  account  of  his  illicit  connection,  received  absolution  on  his  taking 
an  oath  that  he  would  renounce  Bertrade  (1104).  But  when  this  oath  was 
violated  the  pope  took  no  notice  of  the  perjury.  A  violent  contest  sprung 
up  between  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  behalf  of  the  pope,  and 
Henry  I.  of  England,  in  which  the  latter  contended  for  his  crown  and  the 
former  for  his  life.  It  was  finally  compromised  (1106)  by  the  king"s  renun- 
ciation of  the  right  of  investiture  with  respect  to  bishops,  though  he  retained 
the  power  of  exacting  from  them  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (a)  Henry  IV. 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  who  had  rebelled  against  him,  but  died  (1100) 
under  a  sentence  of  excommunication  which  reached  even  his  lifeless 
corpse.  But  Henry  Y.  had  no  sooner  become  settled  in  his  throne,  than  he 
laid  claim  to  the  ancient  royal  prerogative  of  investing  bishops  with  the  ring 
and  crosier,  and  to  support  his  claim  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful 
army  (1110).  In  this  extremity,  the  pope  thought  of  purchasing  the  free- 
dom of  the  Church  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  secular  power,  and  accordingly  he 
proposed  to  restore  to  the  king  the  imperial  fiefs  belonging  to  the  bishops,  on 
condition  that  the  episcopal  elections  might  be  free  from  the  royal  interfer- 
ence. But  the  bishops  and  the  princes  were  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tract by  which  the  power  of  the  Church  would  have  been  temporarily  anni- 
hilated, and  that  of  the  king  would  have  been  rendered  overwhelming.  (6) 
The  execution  of  such  a  compact  would  have  been  practicable  only  by  a 
complete  revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  had  the  pope  imprisoned, 
and  compelled  him  by  threats  to  place  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head, 
solemnly  to  acknowledge  the  king's  right  of  investiture,  and  to  promise 
never  to  Issue  against  him  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  (c)  The  pope,  how- 
ever, could  not  act  as  a  private  person  in  this  matter,  since  he  stood  as  the 
representative  of  a  particular  system  of  thing-.  Pascal  was  therefore 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  most  bitter  reproaches  for  bis  treasonable  conduct 

toward  the  Church,  and  at  a  BJ  nod    held  at  the  I.ateran    |  1  I  12),  to  ivtrart  ad 

that  he  had  done.    On  his  refusal  to  excommunicate  the  emperor,  the  Ben- 


a)  Lettors  of  Antelm,  111*  Life  by  bli  confeaeor  Badmtr,  and  M*  m-.t..ri:>  aovornm  l.  VI.  are  u 
ifiMtmlOpp   l'i.r.  17-jt.  •>  Th.  f.    /'.  A".  //<««■,  \n  .  r.  Oi  Leips.  1848.  Th.  I. 
h)  Peril  TU.  IV.  p.  «8ss.     Curd.  Antjon.  Vila  I'uacli.  {Murotori  p.  BftOJ 
c)  I'erit  Th.  IV.  p.  T 
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tence  was  pronounced  by  his  legates,  (d)  "While  Gregory  was  yet  alive,  Ma 
tilda,  for  the  good  of  her  soul,  had  bequeathed  to  him  all  her  possessions  it 
trust  for  the  Romish  Church,  (e)  At  her  death  (1115)  new  materials  were 
added  to  the  controversy,  since  the  emperor  claimed  her  estates  as  an  impe- 
rial fief,  and  on  the  ground  that  he  was  properly  her  heir  at  law,  while  the 
pope  claimed  them  as  the  inheritance  of  St.  Peter.  The  people  now  began 
to  perceive  that  the  papal  ban  was  launched  against  the  emperor  for  bis  do- 
fence  of  the  rights  of  the  empire.  Henry  V.  took  violent  possession  of  the 
forfeited  fief,  and  drove  the  pope  from  Eome.  The  pontiff,  however,  was 
restored  to  the  city  by  the  Normans,  and  died  while  making  active  prepara- 
tions for  war. 

§  185.     Calixtus  II.  1119-24.     Concordat  of  Worms. 

The  cause  of  the  emperor  in  Rome  was  sustained  principally  by  the  pow- 
erful family  of  the  Frangipani.  Gelashis  II.,  whom  the  cardinals  elected, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  persons  belonging  to  that  family,  cruelly  abused, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  the  friendly  territory  of  France,  where,  after  a 
brief  victory,  he  died  as  early  as  1119.  (a)  By  his  advice,  Guido,  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  was  chosen  to  be  his 
successor  under  the  name  of  Calixtus  II.  (1>)  At  a  synod  held  at  Rheims 
this  pontiff  renewed  the  sentence  of  excommunication  .against  the  emperor, 
whom  he  called  a  second  Judas.  The  imperial  party  in  Rome  had  made 
choice  of  Burdinus,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Gregory  VIII.,  who  was  over- 
powered by  the  Normans,  was  cruelly  mocked  by  the  Roman  populace,  and 
finally  died  in  the  papal  dungeon,  (c)  Adalbert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  for- 
merly the  imperial  counsellor,  and  by  whose  advice  all  the  violent  and  irregu- 
lar proceedings  against  the  pope  had  been  conducted,  was  now  seized  by  the 
hierarchical  spirit,  and  sought  to  renew  the  civil  war  in  Germany.  But  the 
people,  tired  of  the  evils  which  had  been  produced  in  the  empire  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years'  dissension  among  its  rulers,  were  importunate  in  their 
demands  for  peace.  Finally  a  Cancordat  was  agreed  upon  at  an  imperial 
Diet  at  "Worms  (1122),  on  conditions  similar  to  those  previously  acknow- 
ledged in  France  and  England.  This  was  afterwards  confirmed  at  the  first 
general  council  in  the  Lateran  (1123).  "The  emperor  surrenders  to  God, 
to  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the  Catholic  Church,  all  right  of  investiture  by 
ring  and  crosier.  He  grant3  that  elections  and  ordinations  in  all  churches 
shall  take  place  freely  in  accordance  with  ecclesiastical  laws.  The  popo 
agrees  that  the  election  of  German  prelates  shall  be  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  provided  it  is  without  violence  or  simony.  In  case  any  elec- 
tion is  disputed,  the  emperor  shall  render  assistance  to  the  legal  party  with 

d)  Baron,  ad.  am.  1111.  Acta  of  Synod,  Jfansi  Th.  XXI.  p.  49ss.  Planck,  Acta  inter  Ilenr. 
V.  et  Pascli.  II.  Gott.  1785. 

e)  The  conveyance  of  the  allodial  estate  by  will  is  certain,  but  the  original  doenment  (.Uuraton 
Th.  V.  p.  3S4.)  of  1102,  by  which  a  legal  gift  wis  attempted  to  be  conveyed  inter  vivos  is  doubtful 
TirabuHi  ),i.  nfemorie  Modenese.  Th.  I.  p.  140ss.    Leo,  Italian  vol.  I.  p.  477ss. 

a)  Pandulphl  Pitani  Vita  Gelas.  (Munit.  Th.  III.  P.  I.  p.  86768.) 
1)  Jaffi,  p.  .rj7-s.  Biographies  in  Murutori  Th.  III.  P.  I.  p.  41Sss. 
c)  Balueius,  Vita  Burdini.  (Miscell.  Par.  1680.  1.  III.  p.  471*8.) 
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the  advice  of  the  archbishop  and  the  bishops.  The  person  elected  is  invest- 
ed with  the  imperial  fiefs  by  the  royal  sceptre  pledged  for  the  execution  of 
every  thing  required  by  law.  Whoever  is  consecrated  shall  also  receive  in 
like  manner  his  investitures  from  other  parts  of  the  empire  within  sis 
months."  (d)  Although  in  this  proceeding  the  pope  had  barely  saved  appear- 
ances, and  not  the  reality  of  his  cause,  and  the  strict  hierarchical  party  com- 
plained loudly  of  the  concessions  made,  so  overwhelming  was  the  authority 
of  the  papacy,  that  the  influence  which  the  emperor  had  hitherto  exercised 
in  the  elections  was  gradually  transferred  to  the  pope,  in  spite  of  the  laws  by 
which  their  freedom  was  guaranteed. 

§  186.     Arnold  of  Brescia  and  Bernard  of  GlaircaiiOB. 

J .  D.  Koler,  <le  Am.  Brixienst  Goett.  1T42.  4.     K.  Beck,  Arnold  v.  Br;  (Basl  Wi-~.  Z.itsch.  1824. 
H.  2.)    II.  Franke,  Arnold  v.  Br.  u.  s.  Zeit  Zurich.  1825.    Respecting  Bernard,  sue  §  207. 

The  Franconian  imperial  house  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Ilenry  V. 
(1125),  and  a  king  chosen  by  suffrages  had  to  purchase  his  new  sovereignty 
from  the  states  of  the  empire  and  from  the  pope.  Lothaire  II.  having  been 
chosen,  received  the  allodial  estates  of  the  Countess  Matilda  from  the  hands 
of  Innocent  II.  (1130-43),  because  she  had  been  the  pope's  vassal,  (a)  The  elec- 
tion of  bishops  was  no  longer  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  decisive  question  now  began  to  be  agitated  whether  the  investiture  of 
bishops  should  take  place  before  or  after  their  consecration.  (I)  During  the 
struggles  between  the  imperial  and  papal  governments  a  new  power  had 
sprung  up,  first  in  the  episcopal  cities  of  Lombardy,  from  the  remnants  of  the 
Roman  municipal  constitution.  In  this  was  presented  an  omen  of  a  new  period, 
in  which  indejn  ndent  cities  were  to  enjoy  their  liberties,  and  constitute  a  third 
estate  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  secular  and  spiritual  nobility,  (c) 
Arnold  of  Brescia  embraced  the  extreme  views  connected  with  this  tendency, 
and  regarded  the  condition  of  the  apostolic  Church  as  a  law  for  all  pe- 
riod-; of  the  world.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  had  been  a  clergyman  in  his 
native  city,  was  rigid  and  abstemious  in  his  rules  of  conduct,  and  taught  that 
the  clergy  ought  to  possess  no  worldly  property,  and  that  such  possessions 
were  the  cause  of  all  the  abuses  in  the  Church.  The  second  Council  of  Lat- 
eral! (1139)  imposed  silence  upon  this  most  dangerous  heretic,  and  by  papal 
influence  be  was  driven  from  Italy,  France,  and  Zurich,  until  in  the  city  of 
Borne  itself  he  attained  supreme  power.  For,  tailing  in  -with  his  views,  the 
Romans  (after  1148)  confined  the  pope  to  tho  exeroise  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment, and  to  the  possession  of  tithes  and  voluntary  offerings,  appointed  a 
■:id  wrote  to  the  German  king  to  come  and  re-establish  the  capital 
of  his  dominions  according  to  ancient  imperial  laws,  within  the  walls  of  tho 


d)  /'•/'.  i  ii.  i\- ;..  ;:.-.  BfanHTh.  \  \  I  p  i  :  Lei  o  thi  I  iteran  Synod.  TO.  p.  881m.-. 
/  0.  II  ad  Coi rdut.  H.-nr.  el  CellxtL  \  a.  1789.  4. 

a)  Manti  1  b.  XXL  p. 

b)Ol&n»  i  ii.-utr.  der  gold.  Bulla.  FrkC  1T1  Lrohlep  Trevlr 

to  Eoeard  Tb.  IL  p.  819T.    Badniei  de  geet  Frlder.  L,  10. 

c)  !■'<>  I"  nma\\j  In  toe  Getoh.  d.  MA.  toI.  L  p.  548m.    SBBmann,  dm 

BtMteweeon  di  U  \  Bonn.  I89T.  I  vote,  Jugtr,  ii.  d.  r.-i.  Bewegg  lb  d.  aehwab.  BUdten  a.  derei 
■  in. -nil.  m.  d.  Ideen  Arnold*. (Klatbtift  BtndLi  vol  l\.  il.  1.) 
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eternal  city.  (J)  Luc/us  II.  (1144)  led  an  army  against  the  people,  and  while 
his  troops  were  storming  the  capital,  he  was  killed  by  a  paving-stone  (1145) 
Eugenius  III.  fled  to  the  quiet  convent  of  his  preceptor  St.  Bernard,  by 
whose  counsel  he  was  directed  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  (<?)  Roger, 
King  of  the  Normans,  having  brought  him  back  to  Italy,  Bernard  wrote  for 
his  illustrious  pupil  the  "  Contemplations  on  the  Papacy."  (/)  In  this  work 
the  author  regards  the  papacy  in  its  ideal  glory,  as  an  office  appointed  by 
God  for  maintaining  justice  and  concord  among  the  people;  he  examines  the 
difficult  duties  which  such  an  office  involves  in  relation  to  human  infirmity, 
and  predicts  that  its  worldly  arrogance  will  bring  it  to  an  unhappy  end.  No 
efforts,  however,  could  give  peace  to  Rome,  where  struggles  for  ascendency 
continually  alternated  with  efforts  at  accommodation  with  the  popular  party. 
An  English  mendicant  boy  who  had  been  promoted  from  one  ecclesiastical 
station  to  another,  until  he  had  become  Bishop  of  Albano,  succeeded  Euge- 
nius under  the  name  of  Hadrian  IV.  (1154).  (g)  He  prohibited  all  public  wor- 
ship in  Rome,  until  the  senate  from  jealousy  abandoned  Arnold  of  Brescia. 
The  latter  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Erederic,  who  sacri- 
ficed him  either  from  a  professed  regard  to  the  pope,  or  from  a  real  hatred 
to  republican  liberty.  He  was  finally  hung  at  Rome  (1155),  his  body  was 
burned,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  (A) 

187.     The  Crusade  of  St.  Bernard. 

Palestine  had  now  become  a  European  colony,  receiving  continual  acces- 
sions of  people  from  the  migrations  of  discontented  persons  hoping  to  im 
prove  their  condition  by  the  change.  The  relations  and  parties  which  existed 
in  Europe  were  therefore  repeated  there  in  an  exaggerated  form.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  there  a  feudal  sovereignty,  in  which  the  king  was  the  chief  and 
simply  the  first  baron  of  the  realm.  lie  was  also  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
the  hierarchy,  whose  chief  was  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  who  attempt- 
ed to  re-enact  the  part  of  the  pope,  so  far  as  his  relations  to  the  king  were 
concerned.  Between  these  two  personages  sprung  up  independent  municipal 
associations,  and  companies  of  spiritual  knights,  (a)  The  Greek  emperor  was 
always  suspected  and  secretly  hated,  and  the  native  Christians  were  regarded 
as  aliens  and  proper  objects  of  oppression.  The  Mohammedans  fought  under 
the  conviction  that  it  was  for  religion,  honor  and  dominion.  The  Norman 
kingdom  of  Edessa  had  been  overthrown  (1144),  and  it  was  evident  that 
deliverance  could  be  expected  only  by  now  levies  from  the  West.  Bernard, 
the  great  saint  of  that  age,  assumed  the  direction  of  this  enterprise,  promis- 
ing, as  the  messenger  of  God,  a  certain  victory.     Eugenius  went  so  far  as  to 

d)  MnHene  ampl.  Col.  Th.  II.  p.  89Ss.     Otto  Fris.  de  reb.  gest.  Frid.  I,  23. 

e)  Jnffi  p.  61Tss. 

/)  De  Considerations  1.  V.  (Bernardi  Opp.  Yen.  Th.  II.)     0.  F.  Schneider,  Ber.  1861. 

fj)  R.  Ii>iby,  Adrian  IV.  Lond.  1S19. 

h)  Geroh,  Provost  of  Relcbereperg,  de  investigationo  Antichrist!.  {GreUeri  Col.  Scrr.  adv.  Wal 
dens.  rrolejrjr.  c.  4.) 

<i)  The  laws  enacted  there  are  tost,  but  they  may  be  Inferred  from  the  code  which  Ccnnt  Jrttn 
fTIbelin  established  in  Cyprus:  Assises  et  bons  usages  dou  royaume  de  Jerusalem,  etc.  p.  7 haumai 
«'«  Tluiumabi  re.  Tar.  1G90. 
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sacrifice  the  rights  of  creditors  and  feudal  lords,  that  he  might  promote  the 
interests  of  this  crusade,  (b)  Louis  VII.  of  France  took  up  the  cross,  that  he 
might  atone  for  his  crime  of  burning  a  church  filled  with  human  beings,  and 
Conrad  of  Germany  was  hurried  into  the  same  act  against  his  inclinations 
by  the  power  of  Bernard's  eloquence.  Each  of  these  princes  led  across  the 
Hellespont  an  army  of  70,000  men  (1147).  Most  of  these  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deceitful  policy  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  opposition  of  the  ele- 
ments, so  that  the  princes  returned  with  only  the  fragments  of  their 
armies,  (c)  Bernard  defended  his  veracity  by  appealing  to  the  inscrutable 
nature  of  the  divine  counsels,  and  by  complaining  of  the  crusaders  them- 
selves, whose  crimes  had  rendered  them  unworthy  of  victory.  The  more 
pious  portion  of  his  contemporaries  were  consoled  with  the  reflection,  that  if 
the  undertaking  had  been  injurious  to  their  temporal  interest,  it  had  certainly 
promoted  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  (</) 

§  188.     Frederic  Z,  Barlarossa,  1152-1190. 

L  Constitutiones  in  PerU  P.  IV.  p.  89-1S5.  Otto  FrUing.  de  gestis  Friderici  1.  II.  till  115S,  con 
tinued  by  Radevicus  till  1160.  (Muratori  Th.  VI.  p.  629.)  Godo/redi  VHerhientte  Pantheon  till 
1186.  (Pistorius  Th.  II.  p.  8.)  Guntheri  Ligurinus  near  the  end  of  the  12th  cent.  ed.  Dumge, 
Ileidelb.  1818.  The  Italian  Chroniclers  and  others  in  Muratori  Th.  VI.  The  contemporary  popes, 
and  original  documents  in  Mansi  Th.  XXIs.  Juffe,  p.  65S-S54.  Biographies  in  Muratori  Tb. 
III.  p.  Is.    Jaffe,  p.  658-854. 

II.  Korium,  Fr.  I.  Aar.  1S18.  J.  Yoigt,  Gescb.  d.  Lombarden-Bundes  n.  s.  Kampfes.  mit  Fr. 
Ki'.nigsb.  1S18.  F.  v.  Pawner,  Gesch.  d.  Hohenst.  Lpz.  (1S23)  1841s.  vol.  II.  Ping,  Fr.  I.  im. 
Kampfe  gegen  Alex.  III.  Stuttg.  1S35.  H.  Renter,  Gesch.  Alex.  IIL  u.  d.  Kirche  seiner  Zeit  Berl. 
1845.  toI.  I.  W.  Zimmerman,  die  Hohenst  o.  Kampf.  d.  Monarchie  gegen  Papst  und  republ.  Fteih. 
Stuttg.  1S33.  2  vols. 

The  heroic  race  of  the  Hohenstanfens  almost  succeeded  in  realizing  the 
idea  of  the  empire.  Frederic  Z,  already  renowned  for  his  heroic  exploits  in 
the  East  and  in  the  "West,  ascended  the  throne  with  a  determination  to  re- 
establish, in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  ancient  power  of  the  emperor  Charles 
on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  He  well  knew,  however,  that  the  pope  could  be 
of  immense  service  to  him  in  the  attainment  of  his  universal  dominion,  (a) 
He  therefore  gave  Hadrian  assurances  of  his  friendship  when  he  entered  upon 
his  Roman  expedition  (1155),  and  although  some  violations  of  good  faith 
then  took  place,  they  were  easily  overlooked  when  both  parties  were  inclined 
to  peace.  But  the  Roman  people  received  iron  instead  of  gold.  First,  Ha- 
drian's one-sided  treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  then  an  occa- 
sional ! lint  from  him  that  the  emperor  held  the  empire  as  a  feudal  tenure 
from  the  pope,  (I)  raised  the  indignation  of  the  German  nation.  Under  theii 
powerful  leader  this  people  had  heen  awakened  to  a  recollection  of  their 
oncieiit  independence.  The  emperor  indulged  the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  subjection  paid  to  a  foreign  bishop,  and  of  forming  a  great  national  Ger- 
man Church,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archhishop  of  Treves,  to  whom 

h)  Eugtn.  Kp.  ad  Ludov.  (Monti  Th.  XXt.  p.  096a.) 

c)  Otto  i  '.  i  ri. i.  i,  8Ss8.    O'/n '/•■  DeogOo,  da  profectlona  Lad.  In  Or.  (Chijiet,  Ber 

airdl  Ulaatra  genu.  Dlviona.  1000,  U  wn.  Tyr.  XVI,  ism. 
el)  Born,  da  oonalder.  II.  1    Otto  Frioing.  L  ■    i 
u)Jv<in.  SaHtbor  ep  50.     b)  Ifanti  Tb.  XX.  p.  190. 
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it  was  not  altogether  without  significance  that  our  Lord  bequeathed  his  seam- 
less coat,  and  Peter  his  staff.  This  plan,  however,  failed  of  accomplishment 
on  account  of  the  jealousy  Avhich  prevailed  among  the  German  princes,  and  the 
contest  with  Italy,  (c)  The  emperor  went  once  more  across  the  Alps  (1158) 
with  a  larger  army  than  before,  reduced  Milan  to  submission,  and  at  the  Diet 
of  the  Roncalian  plains  had  his  imperial  rights  explained  out  of  the  Roman 
Code  by  the  renowned  doctors  of  civil  law  in  Bologna.  According  to  these, 
his  autbority  was  that  of  an  unlimited  monarchy,  such  as  was  utterly  for- 
eign to  the  usages  of  the  German  people.  But  the  power  of  science  of  which 
the  Italians  were  at  that  time  proud,  was  by  this  decision  added  to  that  of 
the  imperial  arms,  (d)  The  bishops  as  well  as  the  towns  were  referred  to 
long  forgotten  feudal  obligations,  and  when  the  hierarchy  beheld  its  rights 
violated,  it  began  to  grasp  after  its  spiritual  powers,  when  Hadrian  died 
(1159).  The  hierarchical  party  elected  in  his  stead  Alexander  III.,  while  a 
few  cardinals  in  the  imperial  interest  chose  Victor  III.  Alexander,  whose 
cause  was  triumphant  on  account  of  its  connection  with  that  of  popular  free 
dom.  A  few  cities  of  Upper  Italy  had  sworn  together  (1164)  that  they 
would  rather  suffer  destruction  than  any  longer  endure  the  oppressions 
which  the  imperial  deputies  had  arbitrarily  inflicted  upon  them.  This  League 
of  Verona  was  soon  after  gradually  extended  till  it  became  the  great  Lom- 
hardic  League,  at  the  head  of  which  the  pope  appeared  as  the  supreme  dema- 
gogue. A  terrible  war  was  now  kindled,  in  which  one  party  contended  for 
freedom  and  the  other  against  rebels.  Abandoned  by  the  army  of  the 
Guelphs,  the  emperor  was  defeated  at  Legnano  (May  29,  1176),  but  even 
when  defeated  and  excommunicated  he  was  still  an  object  of  terror.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  with  Alexander  at  Venice  (Aug. 
1,  1177),  in  which  he  renounced  the  rival  pope,  and  entered  into  a  truce  of 
fifteen  years  with  the  King  of  the  Sicilies,  and  another  of  six  years  with  the 
Lombards.  This  last,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (1181),  was  exchanged 
for  the  peace  of  Constance  (1183).  (e)  The  basis  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  hierarchy  was  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  while  that  of  the  peace  with 
the  cities  was  the  condition  of  Italy  before  the  second  Roman  expedition. 
The  cities  were,  as  republics,  to  be  equal  in  rank  with  the  great  vassals  of 
the  crown,  and  the  estates  of  the  Countess  Matilda  were  to  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor  for  fifteen  years,  when  they  were  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  decision  of  arbitrators.  The  emperor  then  took  signal  vengeance 
upon  the  Guelphic  family,  and  thereby  established  his  supremacy  in  Germa- 
ny. By  the  marriage  of  his  son  Henry  with  Constantia,  the  heiress  of  the 
two  Sicilies  (118G),  he  also  acquired  for  his  house  a  prospect  of  possessing 
the  whole  of  Italy. 


c)  Comp.  J.  Ficker,  Rdnafd  v.  Dassel,  Relchskanzler  u.  Erzh.  v.  Koln.  Kuln.  1860. 
</)  Savigny,  Gesch.  des  rom.  Eechts  im  MittelaKer.  Heldelb.  1S15s;i.  vol.  IV.  p.  151ss. 
«)  Conventus  Venetus  :  Pert*  Tli.  IV.  p.  151ss.    Pax  Conatantiae:  lb.  p.  175ss. 
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§  189.     Thomas  Becket. 

I.  Thorn.  Beck.  Epp.  1.  VL  ed.  Ch.  Lupus,  Brux.  16S2.  4.  S.  Thorn.  Cant.  Opp.  (Patres  Eco- 
angl.  ed.  Giles,  Oxon.  lS45ss  vols.  I.-YIII.  Biographies  by  four  of  his  followers:  Johannes  Saris. 
Dor.  Willi.  Stephauidea,  Alanus  and  Herbert  de  Bosham,  by  the  command  of  Greg.  15.  collected 
In  the  Quadrilogus  de  vita  S.  Thomae,  frequently  published,  especially  in  Lupus'  edit  on  of  the  Letters. 

II.  Hist,  de  demele  de  Henri  II.  avec  Becket  AmsL  1756.  Bataille,  vie  politique  et  civile  de 
Th.  Beck.  Par.  1S42.  Herbert  de  Boseham,  Vita  S.  Thom.  (Patres  Ecc  Angl.  voL  VIII.  )  Brischar, 
Th.  Beck.  (Tub.  Qnrt  1S52.  H.  1.) —  Thierry,  Hist,  do  la  conqiute  de  l'Angl.  par  les  Normands.  Par. 
1625.  vol.  II.  p.  37Gss.  [transl.  into  Engl,  by  Wm,  ILiditt,  with  an  App.  Lond.  1S47.  2  vols.  S.] 
];■  ifter,  Alexander  III.  vol.  I.  p.  2S8ss.  [J.  A.  Giles,  Life  and  Letters  of  Th.  a  Becket,  by  contem- 
porary historians.  Lond.  1S40.  2  vols.  8.  Eclectic  Mag.  June,  1S46.] 

During  the  reigns  of  "William  the  Conqueror  and  his  son,  the  English 
clergy  had  been  kept  in  the  most  rigorous  subjection.  But  in  the  midst  of 
the  party  struggles  which  took  place  under  the  feeble  government  of  Ste- 
phen (1135-54),  they  broke  loose  from  the  State  and  established  their  free- 
dom by  connecting  themselves  intimately  with  the  Roman  court,  as  the  only 
tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  in  all  legal  matters  in  which  they  were  concerned. 
Henry  II.  demanded  that  the  rights  of  the  crown  over  the  clergy  should  be 
restored,  and  caused  an  edict  to  be  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Clarendon  (1164), 
winch  declared,  "  The  election  of  prelates  shall  take  place  in  the  royal  chapel 
with  the  consent  of  the  king.  In  all  civil  matters,  and  in  cases  of  dispute 
with  laymen,  the  clergy  shall  be  amenable  to  the  royal  court.  Without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  no  cause  can  be  carried  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction,  no 
clergyman  shall  leave  the  kingdom,  and  no  person  belonging  to  the  royal 
council  shall  be  excommunicated.1'*  For  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan 
the  king  had  appointed  his  Chancellor,  Thomas  Beclet,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1102).  But  Becket  was  no  sooner  made  the  head  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  than  he  became  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  his  station.  Ho  laid  aside 
all  worldly  pomp,  and  put  on  the  simple  habit  of  a  monk.  He  publicly  per- 
formed penance  for  giving  his  assent  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
received  from  Alexander  III.  absolution  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  with 
respect  to  them.  He  was  now  obliged  to  fly  before  the  king's  wrath,  which 
fell  upon  his  innocent  kindred,  and  spared  not  even  the  child  in  the  cradle. 
Sustained  by  the  power  of  the  pope,  he  maintained  his  cause,  while  in  France, 
by  spiritual  weapons,  until  he  compelled  his  king  to  enter  into  a  compromise 
by  which  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  had  no  sooner  done 
this  than  he  issued  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  adhered  to 
tin-  ( lonstitutions  of  Clarendon.  A  careless  expression  used  by  the  king  was 
seized  upon  by  bis  knights,  and  unfortunately  carried  into  speedy  execution, 
and  on  the  29  th  of  December,  1170,  the  archbishop  was  shun  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  altar.     Alexander  canonized  this  bold  martyr  for  his  ecclesiastical 

Independence,  and  the  king  was  generally  looked  upon  by  the  people  as 

guilty  of  the  murder.  As  the  opinions  of  the  people  were  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Henry  in  his  coiitoN  with  his  rebellious  son,  he  purchased  absolution 
from  Rome  by  conceding  to  it  the  freedom  of  its  judicial  proceedings.  Ho 
also  became  reconciled  to  his  people  by  performing  an  humble  penance  at  the 


•  Monti  Tli.  XXI.  p.  11-7.  119IS8.     [I.aniton'i  Manual  of  O.un.-IN.  p.  |  ••_>  .      Ohurton'l  Earl) 
EngL  Church,  chap.  is.     Wiibint,  Oona  vol.  I.  p.  i 
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grave  of  his  deadly  enemy  (1174).    After  this  the  papal  legates  exercised 
complete  control  over  the  Church  and  the  revenues  of  England. 

§  190.     Tlie  Crusade  against  Salaheddin. 

1)  Tageno,  Decanus  Ecc,  Patav.  I/escr.  expeditionis  Asiat.  FridericL  (Freher  Th.  I.  p.  405.) 
Ansberti,  Cleric!  Austriaci,  Hist  de  exped.  Frid.  ed.  J.  Dobrowsky,  Prag.  1S27.  2)  Gal/iidi  dt 
Vino  Salvo  Itinerarium  EichardL  (Bongars.  Th.  I.  p.  1150.  but  better,  Gale,  Scrr.  Hist  Angl.  vol. 
II.  p.  247.)  Iiigordi  Got/ii  (royal  physician)  Ann.  de  reb.  a  Phil.  Aug.  pestis.  (Du  Chesne1\\.  V. 
p.  1.)  [G.  P.  R.  James,  Hist  of  Eichard  Co«ur  de  Lion.  Lond.  1842.  and  Philad.  1S45.  2  vols.  8.  T. 
Keightley,  C.  Mills,  and  J.  Jlichuud,  as  referred  to  in  §  1S3.  Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders  (in  Bonn's 
Ant  Lib.)  Lond.  1S4S.] 

Salaheddin  united  under  his  sword  Anterior  Asia  and  Egypt.  Jerusalem 
submitted  to  him  after  a  sanguinary  hattle  (Oct.  3,  1187).  Overwhelmed 
with  the  news,  Europe  heard  the  call  of  Gregory  VIII.  for  a  new  crusade, 
to  prepare  for  which  all  who  remained  at  home,  even  the  Church,  were 
required  to  contribute  Salaheddin's  Tithe.  Even  Frederic  I.  did  not  consider 
himself  too  old  to  resume  the  heroic  life  of  his  youth.  He  broke  his  way 
through  the  Grecian  empire  and  Asia  Minor,  and  was  finally  drowned  in  the 
Calycadnus,  near  Seleucia  (1190).  His  son  and  the  strength  of  his  host  fell 
before  the  plague.  The  same  summer,  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Church,  came  to  an  adjustment  of  their  differ- 
ences, and  transported  their  armies  by  sea  to  Palestine.  Eichard  the  Lion, 
hearted,  on  his  way  thither,  recovered  Cyprus  from  the  hands  of  a  Grecian 
rebel,  and  invested  his  knights  with  the  fiefs  of  nearly  half  the  island. 
Akron  also  soon  fell  before  them.  But  in  vain  were  prodigies  of  valor  per- 
formed, since  every  advantage  was  rendered  useless  by  the  mutual  jealousies 
of  the  different  sovereigns  and  nations.  After  a  few  months  Philip  Augus- 
tus was  taken  sick,  returned  to  France,  and  equipped  himself  against  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  English  king.  Eichard,  forsaken  by  all,  and  threatened  at 
home,  concluded  Avith  his  noble  enemy  a  three  years'  truce,  which  secured 
the  coast  as  a  Christian  territory,  and  opened  Jerusalem  to  the  visits  of  the 
pilgrims.  On  his  return  home  the  Lion-heart  wras  imprisoned  in  Austria, 
and  sold  to  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  was  purchased  by  his  own  people. 
The  pope  proved  at  least  his  good  will  by  asserting  the  Christian  law  of  na- 
tions in  behalf  of  a  crusader.'" 

§  191.     Henry  VI.     Celcstine  III.     (1191-1193.) 

Pertz  Th.  IV.  p.  ISOss.    Jaffe  p.  6SGss—  liaumer,  Hohenst  vol.  II.  p.  52888.     O.  Abel,  K.  Thil 
Ipp  d.  Hohenst  Brl.  1882.  p.  ISss. 

Henry  VI.  was  on  an  expedition  through  Italy  to  take  possession  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  which  had  fallen  to  him  by  inheritance  (1189).  when  he  received 
from  the  East  the  news  of  his  father's  death.  He  immediately  purchased  an 
imperial  coronation  from  the  Romans,  by  abandoning  the  faithful  city  of 
Tusculum.  The  Sicilians,  dreading  a  foreign  government,  had  elevated  to 
the  throne  Count  Tanered  a  natural  son  of  their  extinct  royal  family,  whom 
the  pope  hastened  to  invest  as  his  vassal.     But  after  Tancred's  death  (1194) 


*  Baron,  ad  ann.  1193  No.  2ss.  Matth.  Paris  ad  ann.  1195. 
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the  Two  Sicilies  submitted  themselves  to  Henry.  This  prince  possessed  the 
powerful  talents  for  government,  hut  not  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  his  father, 
and  utterly  regardless  of  the  means  which  he  used,  he  now  held  Italy  and 
the  pope  under  the  most  galling  slavery.  lie  now  made  preparations  to  ren- 
der the  crown  of  the  German  empire  hereditary  in  his  family,  to  engage  in 
another  crusade,  and  to  conquer  the  Grecian  empire.  Pious  prophecies 
hailed  him  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord  to  chastise  the  Church  and  to  punish 
the  nations,  (a)  Celestine  III.,  the  aged  pope  who  had  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  without  venturing  upon  any  decisive  step,  merely  admonished 
him  that  it  would  profit  no  one  to  gain  the  whole  world  to  the  injury  of  his 
own  soul.  {l>)  The  youthful  emperor  beheld  a  vast  German  empire  extended 
before  him,  when  a  superior  power  suddenly  interposed,  and  he  died  at  Mes- 
sina (Sept.  28,  1197),  leaving  Frederic  II,  a  child  of  but  three  years  of  age, 
in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 

§  192.     Innocent  III.     Jan.  8,  1198.— July  1G,  1216. 

I.  Epistolar.  Innoc.  1.  XIX.  (1.  2.  in  parts  5.  10-10.  vols,  in  Epp.  Inn.  ed.  BalueiuS,  Par.  2  Tli.  f. 
8.  5-9th  vol.  in  Diplomats  etc.  ad  res  Franeicas  spectantia  edd.  Feudrix  de  Brequigny  et  hi  Porte  du 
Vieil.  Par.  1791.  2  Tli.)  Registrvm  Inn.  III.  super  negotio  Eom.  Imp.  (Balm.  Tli.  I.  p.  GS7.)  J.  F. 
Boekmer,  Begesta  Imp.  new  ed.  Stuttg.  1S49.  4.  p.  2S9ss. — Gesta  Inn.  III.  by  a  contemporary.  (2?/e» 
quigny  Tli.  I.)  Richardi  de  S.  Germano  Chronic,  ad  a.  1189-1248.  {Muratori  Th.  VII.  p.  963.)  Th« 
unfavorable  side  in  Matthaeus  Paris,  Hist  major.  [Hatt,  Paris,  Chronicle,  &c.  transl.  by  Ciles. 
Lond.  1848.  12.] 

IL  F.  Hu/ter,  Gesch.  Innoc.  III.  u.  seiner  Zeitgenossen.  namb.  1834-42.  4  vols.  (lS45s.  8  ed.) 
[Abbe  Jorry's  Hist,  of  Innocent  III.  (in  French)  is  announced  in  Paris.  1S53.  Bohringer,  Church  of 
Christ  and  its  witnesses,  in  a  new  vol.  publ.  in  Lps.  1S54.  is  a  life  of  Innoc.  III.] 

Cardinal  Lo thai re,  of  the  noble  Roman  house  of  Conti  which  possessed 
landed  estates  in  Anagni  and  Segni,  educated  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  Bologna, 
and  eminent  not  only  as  a  theologian  but  as  a  jurist,  was  raised  to  the  papal 
chair  in  the  full  vigor  of  early  manhood  under  the  name  of  Innocent  III. 
The  grand  objects  to  which  this  richly  endowed  sacerdotal  prince  devoted  his 
thoughts  were  the  fortification  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  deliverance 
of  Italy  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes,  the  separation  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  from  all  connection  with  the  German  empire,  the  liberation  of  the 
Oriental  Church,  the  exercise  of  a  guardianship  over  the  confederacy  of  the 
Stat.-;,  the  extermination  of  heretics  from  the  Church,  and  the  promotion  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline.  Immediately  after  his  consecration  ho  exacted  an 
oath  of  allegiance  from  the  imperial  prefect  of  the  city,  accustomed  the  no- 
bility and  people  of  Rome  to  obedience,  although  ho  found  them  often 
deficient  in  this  respect,  took  tho  Lombardic  League  under  his  protection,  and 
established  a  similar  confederacy  of  oities  in  Tuscany,  by  the  aid  of  which  ho 
led  the  German  governor  whom  Henry  had  made  ruler  of  the  territories 
belonging  to  the  Church.  Even  before  his  baptism  Henry's  son  was  acknowl- 
edged as  his  father's  successor  in  the  empire.  But  Innocent  was  afraid  to 
see  so  many  crowns  united  upon  bead,  and  the  prince-  of  the  empire 

thought  the  crown  of  Charles  was  too  great  and  heavj  for  the  head  of  a 
child.    Having  renounced  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy, 

"i  InterpreUtlo  prteelam  Al.imti*  JoacMm  In  BieremUm,  Ven.  l.v.'o.    C-oiup.  Ainl,  l'liillpp 
p.  812.        I)  Jagi,  p,  MO. 
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Frederic  II.  was  invested  by  Innocent  "with  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the 

Sicilies.  So  highly  "was  the  power  and  uprightness  of  the  pope  esteemed 
that  Constantia  on  her  death-bed  intrusted  to  him  the  guardianship  of  her 
orphan  child  (Nov.  27,  1198).  He  governed  the  Two  Sicilies  with  firmness 
and  energy,  so  far  at  least  as  was  possible  under  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  in  face  of  the  opposition  of  the  German  and  Sicilian  nobles.  Italy 
was  distracted  by  various  factions,  all  of  which,  however,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  parties,  in  favor  of  the  Church 
or  of  the  empire,  afterwards  called  Gudphx  and  Ghibellines.  Innocent  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  reconciliation  of  these  parties,  without  which  the 
freedom  of  Italy  could  never  be  secured,  by  taking  Frederic  II.  the  natural 
head  of  the  Ghibellines  under  his  protection.  Under  his  guardianship  that 
prince  received  a  liberal  and  brilliant  education.  But  the  deliverance  of 
Italy  was  an  event  as  yet  far  distant  and  beyond  the  power  of  the  papacy. 
In  Germany,  when  Philip  of  Suabia  perceived  that  the  crown  could  not  be 
obtained  for  his  nephew  he  resolved  to  acquire  it  for  himself.  The  party  of 
the  Guelphs,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  Otho  IV.,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
Both  rival  kings  appealed  to  Innocent,  who  declared  that  it  was  the  business 
of  the  pope  to  decide  in  all  cases  of  contested  elections.  With  every  appear- 
ance of  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  after  a  long  and  cautious  delay,  he  decided 
against  the  Hohenstaufen  (1201),  but  when  victory  seemed  to  decide  in  favor  of 
that  prince  he  hesitated  not  to  negotiate  with  him.  («)  Philip,  however,  was 
soon  after  assassinated  (1208)  by  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  one  of  his  offended  vassals. 
This  base  deed  was  detested  by  Innocent,  Otho,  and  all  Germany.  Otho  was 
then  crowned  at  Rome  (1209) ;  not,  however,  till  he  had  given  security  for 
the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  the  toleration  of  appeals  to  Rome, 
and  the  legality  of  all  the  claims  which  the  Church  had  instituted  for  pro- 
perty against  the  empire,  (b)  But  when  he  afterwards  adhered  to  the  impe- 
rial oath,  in  which  he  had  sworn  that  he  would  demand  the  restoration  of  all 
fiefs  which  had  been  taken  from  the  empire,  the  -whole  political  scheme  of  the 
pope  was  endangered.  Greatly  dissatisfied,  Innocent  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  any  farther.  Still  resolved  in  some  way  to  accomplish  his  purposes  he 
made  Frederic  II.  swear  that  when  he  should  attain  the  imperial  crown  he 
would  freely  confer  Sicily  upon  his  son.  This  oath  he  regarded  as  a  sufficient 
pretext  for  so  using  Frederic  as  to  allay  the  threatening  danger.  Armed  "with 
the  pope's  gold  and  benediction,  the  Hohenstaufen  now  flew  across  the  Alps 
to  take  possession  of  his  father's  empire  (1212).  Even  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Church  Otho  seemed  forsaken  by  fortune,  and  every  one  hastened  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  party  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  In  the  very  first 
year  of  his  reign  Innocent  proclaimed  a  crusade.  Germany  was  prevented 
by  the  civil  war  from  enlisting  in  this  service,  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  had  fulfilled  their  vows  by  their  achievements  in  the  last  crusade. 
But  Fulco  of  Xeuilly  who  went  forth  preaching  repentance,  so  stirred  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people  that  the  nobility  of  France  placed  themselves  at 

a)   Wiche-rt  ile  Ottonis  IV.  et  Phil.  Bnevi  ccrtnminibus  .".tquo  Inn.  labore  in  scdandam  BiRum  cod 
tentiunern.  Regiom.  1885.     O.  Abel,  Phllipp.     See  §  13c 
I)  BegUtrvm  Imp.  Ep.  77. 186. 188.  189. 
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.he  head  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  Venetians  were  hired  to  transport  and 
sustain  the  army  by  a  naval  force.  The  doge,  Dandolo,  took  advantage  of 
the  embarrassments  experienced  in  the  payment  of  the  price  agreed  npon, 
and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  anathemas  of  the  pope  he  employed 
the  army  of  the  cross  in  establishing  the  power  of  St.  Mark  in  Dalmatia. 
The  crusaders  were  then  involved  by  the  arts  of  a  fugitive  prince  in  the  wars 
of  the  Greek  imperial  palace.  In  the  course  of  these  contests  Constantinople 
was  taken  (April  12,  120-1),  a  Latin  empire  was  formed  there,  and  Baldwin, 
Count  of  Flanders,  was  proclaimed  its  first  but  powerless  emperor.  Innocent 
condemned  the  whole  transaction  and  the  horrors  connected  with  it,  but  did 
not  scruple  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
was  appointed  by  him.  (c)  But  the  strong  point  thus  gained,  by  which  a 
land  passage  was  opened  to  Palestine,  ingulfed  all  the  resources  of  men  and 
treasure  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  undertaking.  When  men  failed, 
however,  a  vast  host  of  children  took  the  field. — By  a  dexterous  use  of  the 
passions,  the  devotion,  the  dissensions,  the  interest,  or  the  despotism  of  the 
kings  of  Europe,  Innocent  contrived  to  exercise  supreme  control  over  them. 
Philip  Augustus  had  repudiated  his  wife  Ingeburge,  the  sister  of  the  Danish 
king,  Canute,  and  the  French  bishops  had  given  their  consent  to  his  second 
marriage.  Innocent  therefore  deprived  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  of 
every  ecclesiastical  privilege,  with  the  exception  of  the  baptism  of  children 
and  absolution  for  the  dying.  The  heart  of  the  king  was  deeply  wounded  by 
this  proceeding,  those  who  were  utterly  repugnant  to  each  other  were  required 
to  become  united,  and  those  who  truly  loved  were  to  be  torn  asunder.  But 
terrified  at  the  commotion  which  prevailed  among  his  people  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  inviolability  of  his  former  marriage  (1201).  (d) 
Peter  II.  of  Aragon  regarded  a  coronation  by  the  pope  of  so  great  impor- 
tance that  lie  came  to  receive  the  crown  at  St.  Peter's  altar,  solemnly  prom- 
ising to  be  faithful,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Roman  See  (120-1).  Sancho  I.  of 
Portugal,  after  a  stubborn  denial  of  it,  finally  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  document  in  which  his  father  had  made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  St. 
Peter.  By  the  pope's  mediation  in  Hungary  the  royal  brothers  were  recon- 
ciled, and  the  king's  son  was  crowned  by  the  states.  A  disputed  election  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  submitted  to  his  deoision  and  pro- 
nounced invalid.  This  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  inducing  the  canons, 
who  were  sent  to  him  to  choose  his  learned  friend,  Cardinal  Stephen  Lang- 
fem,  whom  he  immediately  oonseemted  to  that  office  (1207).  KingJohn^ 
a  despot   without  power  or  judgment,  refused  to  acknowledge   Langton, 

and  seized  upon  the  revenues  Of  the  clergy.  Innocent  then  laid  all  Eng- 
land lUlder  an  interdict,  and  excommunicated  the  king  ( 1  ^ ' ' *■ ' > .  John  BOnght 
by  violence  to  compel  his  olergy  still  to  perform  the  services  of  religion, 


c)  Gei'froi  iif  Y,V'--llir<h,ii\n,  Hist,  de  la  eonqneste  <!••  Onnetanl  1199  1907.  [tranaL  Into  Engl 
»y  T.  Smith.  Lond,  1899  B  ]  (''.  dv  Fir*?*',  Btst  de  femplrt  de  Const  mdi  lee  Bmp  rtancott.  Ven> 
1799.  f.)  IM-L  of  ti mptra  by  NioMa*  Aoominatu*.  1118-1900.  ed  I  Per.  1647.  C 

rf)  L  Blgordi  de  reb.  PhlL  Aug.  (Du  OhMM Th,  V.  p.  86.)  AeUOono.  Dtvton.  el  Vienn.  (M  m«i 
Th.  xxii.  p.  7i»8.)  Saeastonena,  (/o.  p.  788.)— II.  J  PhlL  A.  a.  Ingeboig.  Kiel  1804,  ( .//.- 

fi'jiK,  Hist  de  PhlL  a.  Brox  1880.  Th.  II.  p.  in.  I91as. 
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and  to  maintain  tho  wavering  fidelity  of  his  vassals.  But  when  he  had 
become  utterly  ruined  in  his  own  country,  he  was  deposed  by  Innocent, 
and  his  kingdom  was  bestowed  upon  Philip  of  France.  Rejoiced  at  such  an 
opportunity  the  latter  prepared  an  army  and  a  fleet  for  taking  possession  of 
his  new  kingdom.  John  then  humbled  himself  before  the  pope  and  con- 
sented to  receive  England  as  a  fief  from  the  Holy  See  (1213).  But  the  bish- 
ops and  barons,  finding  themselves  subjected  to  a  king  whom  they  abhorred, 
and  a  pope  who  punished  a  whole  people  for  the  sins  of  their  ruler,  called  to 
mind  their  ancient  privileges,  and  extorted  from  John  the  celebrated  Magna 
Charta  (June  15,  1215),  which  has  ever  since  been  the  fundamental  law  for 
the  legislative  power  of  an  aristocracy  sustained  by  the  people.  When  John 
afterwards  violated  this  engagement  he  was  restrained  by  threats.  Innocent 
beheld  a  dependent  kingdom  wrested  from  his  grasp  by  a  people  who  were 
becoming  conscious  of  their  power.  In  vain  did  he  hurl  his  anathemas 
against  the  estates  and  their  charter ;  the  papal  power,  exalted  as  it  then 
was  in  its  authority,  had  now  found  an  antagonist  before  whom  it  was  des- 
tined to  fall,  (e)  Just  as  he  was  on  the  threshold  of  great  events  and  yet 
conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  (/)  Innocent  collected  around  him  the 
representatives  of  Christendom  at  the  Fourth  Synod  of  Lateran  (1215),  to 
take  measures  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  extermination  of 
heretics,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  A  general  Truce  of  God  was 
consecrated,  that  the  whole  power  of  the  European  nations  might  be  directed 
to  the  East.  The  most  terrible  measures  were  determined  upon  with  respect 
to  heretics.  Seventy  Canons  were  ratified  by  the  Council,  in  which  were 
specified  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  most  important  rules  of 
law  and  discipline  in  a  modern  form,  but  in  their  ancient  severity.  The  pope 
is  represented  as  the  head  of  the  great  Christian  family  of  nations,  (g)  With 
the  powers  thus  conferred  Innocent  was  right  in  likening  himself  to  the  sun 
and  the  various  civil  governments  to  the  moon,  receiving  their  light  from  him 
as  from  a  feudal  lord,  (h)  He  who  had  often  described  in  the  darkest  colors 
the  miseries  of  the  human  race,  (i)  regarded  the  earth  as  worthy  of  his  care 
only  that  he  might  subject  it  to  the  law  of  God.  Feeling  that  he  had  be- 
come too  much  estranged  from  himself  by  the  press  of  public  duties,  and  the 
want  of  time  for  heavenly  contemplations,  he  longed  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  the  pastoral  office,  and  preached  as  often  as  possible.  His  discourses,  as 
well  as  his  judicial  decisions,  which  were  long  regarded  as  models  for  legal 
documents  of  that  kind,  were  highly  figurative  and  composed  in  the  style  of 
the  Old  Testament.  But  even  in  his  most  fanciful  and  subtle  allegories  there 
is  always  apparent  a  profound  earnestness  of  spirit,  with  great  gravity  of  ex- 
pression. With  his  analytical  mind  he  doubtless  sometimes  perverted  the 
cause  of  justice,  according  to  circumstances,  from  its  strict  course  of  recti- 


e)  Matth.  Par.  ad.  ann.  1205ss.  Original  documents  in:  Rymeri  Foedera  et  Acta  publ.  intci 
Beg.  Angliae  et  at  Prints,  ancta  et  em.  a  Clarke  et  Holbrooke,  Lond.  lSlGss.  vol.  I.  P.  I. 

/)  Hurler,  vol.  IL  p.  633.     g)  Acta  in  Mansi  Tli.  XXII.  i>.  953-10S4.  [Landon,  p.  298ss.l 

/()  Jnnoc.  1.  I.  Ep.  401.  Geeta.  c.  68. 

i)  De  mlseria  humanae  conditions  s.  de  conteuitu  inundi.  Opp.  (Sermons  A  ascetic  writings.  In 
•otnpletc  ;  Col.  1575.  Yen.  1578.  4. 
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jude,  and  yet  he  had  a  right  to  hoast  that  even  his  intercepted  letters  would 
be  only  an  additional  evidence  of  his  perfect  integrity.  (1-)  lie  was  certainly 
covetous  of  wealth,  and  his  legates,  in  whom  he  confided  too  much,  (7)  were 
etill  more  so ;  hut  no  presents  ever  turned  him  from  his  course.  His  style 
of  living  was  as  simple  as  that  of  Cincinnatus,  and  his  wealth  was  always 
eubservient  to  his  purposes,  and  freely  used  in  behalf  of  the  crusades  and 
the  poor.  lie  was  inflexible  in  his  friendships,  a  father  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  when  acting  as  the  Yicar  of  the  Supreme  Prince  of  Peace,  he 
was  frequently  a  peacemaker  between  princes  and  their  subjects.  Misfor- 
tune never  subjected  him  to  those  severe  trials  in  which  great  characters 
are  proved,  but  he  availed  himself  of  fortunate  circumstances  with  all  the  skill 
of  an  ancient  Eoman.  By  his  exertions  Pome  became  once  more  the  head  of 
the  civilized  world  ;  although  his  greatest  plans  were  unsuccessful,  or  contained 
the  germs  of  future  failure.  The  legend,  according  to  which  the  soul  of  this 
great  vicar  of  God  was  delivered  with  extreme  difficulty  from  the  claims  of 
hell,  (?«)  merely  shows  that  no  mortal  can  possess  unlimited  power  without 
injury,  or  that  even  tho  highest  are  amenable  to  a  master  in  heaven,  and  to 
public  opinion  upon  earth. 


CHAP.   II.— SOCIAL  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE   CHURCH. 
§  193.     Gratian  and  his  Predecessors. 

Bailer ini  do  antiq.  canonnm  Coll.  (Leon.  Opp.  Tli.  III.  p.  2S9ss.)  Savigny,  Gesch.  d.  Rom. 
Rechls  iin  MA.  vol.  II.  p.  273ss. — Anton.  Augmtini  de  omendatione  Grat  1.  II.  Tarracon.  1587. 
and  often.  J.  IF.  Boehmer,  de  varia  Deer.  Grat.  fortuna.  (At  the  commencement  of  his  edit,  of  the 
C.  J.  Can.)  Sarti,  de  claris  archigymnasii  Bononiens.  Professorib.  Bon.  17G9.  f.  Th.  I.  P.  I.  p.  247ss. 
Jiiegger,  de  Grat  (Opp.  Frib.  1773.)  and  de  Grat  Col.,  mcthodo  et  mendis.  (Oblect  hist  et  jur.  Ulm. 
1770.)  Savigny  vol  III.  p.  475ss. 

The  Capitularies  of  Charles  and  Louis  were  collected  in  summaries  and 
separate  pieces,  and  published  by  Ansegisus  (827)  in  four  books.  The  two 
first  relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  To  these  were  added  the  collection 
of  Benedictus  Letita  (845),  in  which  were  embraced  not  only  the  Capitula- 
ries, but  the  statutes  derived  from  all  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  time.  (</) 
The  traditions  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws  and  the  work  of  Isidore 
Inn i icd  a  basis  from  that  time  forward,  to  which  the  compilers  only  added 
the  more  recent  laws  which  had  been  generally  received.  The  chronological 
order  was  not  required  in  a  systematic  arrangement,  and  was  also  abandoned 
fur  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  original  authorities.  Beginoythe  abbot  of 
Pruem  (d.  916),  gave  directions  from  older  authorities  respecting  tho  visita- 
tion of  a  diocese,  and  quoted  the  legal  passages  on  thai  suhjeot.  (/<)    Burchardy 


k)   Riehmer,   BegMtt,  p.  290. 

/)  Hurler,  vol  ll.  p.  805,  perfectly  trustworthy  to  all  irnlch  la  hostile  to  Innocent 
hi)  Thomat  CanUmpratent,  Vita  Lntgardla  ll,  7.  (Raynald  ad  ann.  1816.  N<>.  ll.)  differently 
embellished  near  the  close  of  the  15th  cent  in  the  Oompil  chronologies,  (Pittor.  Tu.  I.  p.  1008.) 

a)  Anxeg.  In  /VW;  'I'll.  III.  p.  BB&      BmmA  1  "\  lb.   III.  IV,  &  p,  17. 

h)  L.  II.  de  synodal  esnsli  el  dlselpltnhi  ecoL  •••!,  >  Balti  .  Par.  1671.)    Wasierschlebtn,  I.ps.  1340 
intlqna  cairn.  Col.  qua  una  e.it  Klglno  I'mnileus.  e  cod.  Vat.  ftd,  A.  L.  RichUr,  l',r.  l>lt. 
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Bishop  of  Worms  (d.  1025),  and  7ro,  Bishop  of  Chartres  (d.  1115),  have  col 
lected  together  the  whole  stock  of  genuine  and  spurious  laws,  though  they 
have  arranged  them  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner.  (V)  But  "when  the  Roman 
law  began  to  receive  much  academical  study,  Grattini,  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Felix  at  Bologna,  became  desirous  of  enlisting  a  similar  interest  in  behalf  of 
the  canon  law,  and  (about  1143)  (d)  wrote  his  Text  Book  and  Manual,  contain- 
ing a  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  on  an  historical  basis.  In  this  he  incorpo- 
rated all  the  laws  then  regarded  as  in  force,  deriving  his  materials  principally 
from  the  previous  collections,  which  he  sometimes  compared  with  the  origi- 
nal authorities,  and  even  condescended  to  borrow  some  of  the  most  liberal 
statutes  from  the  decrees  of  the  Greek  synods.  The  arrangement  of  the 
work  was  logical,  but  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  historical  matter, 
and  each  division  was  prefaced  by  legal  principles  generally  derived  from 
history,  and  connected  by  intermediate  clauses  composed  by  Gratian  himself. 
It  consisted  principally  of  historical  documents,  especially  laws  and  legal 
opinions  of  all  kinds  taken  from  ecclesiastical  and  secular  authorities,  and 
grouped  together  in  a  fragmentary  manner,  but  copied  with  verbal  correct- 
ness. Gratian  generally  adopted  the  historical  errors  of  his  predecessors,  and 
seldom  reconciles  the  older  with  the  more  recent  enactments.  Although 
this  work  never  received  the  papal  sanction,  it  possessed  so  high  a  character 
for  science  and  academic  convenience,  that  ever  since,  so  far  as  its  historical 
elements  are  concerned,  it  has  been  received  as  a  manual  of  canonical  law 
for  the  whole  Western  Church.  It  has  also  served  as  the  basis  on  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  errors  which  historical  criticism  has  discovered, 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  has  been  principally  developed,  (e) 

§  194.     The  Church  and  the  State. 

Mondtag,  Gesch.  d.  deutscbcn  staatsb.  Freih.  o.  d.  Eechte  d.  gemeinen  Freien,  d.  Adels  n.  d. 
Kirchen.  Bamb.  u.  Wurtzb.  1812.  Hullmann,  Gescb.  d.  Urspr.  d.  Stande  in  Deutschl.  2  ed.  Berl. 
1880.  voL  L    Sugen/ieim,  Staatsleben  d.  Clerus  im  Mittelalt  Berl.  1S39.  vol.  I. 

The  process  commenced  during  the  migration  of  the  northern  nations 
was  completed  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 
This  was  the  process  by  which  the  German  republics  of  free  warriors  and 
landed  proprietors  became  merged  into  a  feudal  system  of  complicated  sov- 
ereignty and  dependence.  The  silent  power  of  the  Church  also  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  rights  of  man  while  claiming  those  of  the  Christian.  "When 
the  Roman  empire  had  been  revived  in  the  German  nation  by  the  Othos,  the 
emperor  was  regarded  as  the  political  head  of  Christendom  in  the  "West,  and 
the  holy  Roman  empire  as  a  divine  institution.  The  emperor  was  elected  by 
the  German  princes  and  bishops,  but  he  was  required  to  strengthen  the 


c)  BurcTiardi  Decrctor.  1.  XX.  Par.  1549.  and  often.— Jto,  Pannormia,  I.  VIII.  ed.  Meh-h.  d« 
Votmediano,  Lov.  155T.  Greater  revisions  by  anotber  band,  in  17  vols. :  Decretum  in  Opp.  ed. 
Fronto,  Par.  1647.  2  Th.  I— Aug.  Theiner,  u.  Ivo's  vermeintl.  Decret,  Mentz.  1832.  Tbe  opposite 
view  in  F.  O.  II.  WaHsertchltben,  Beitr.  z.  Oesch.  d.  vorgratian.  KRechtsqnellen.  Lpz.  1S89. 

d)  Concordia  diseordantlum  canonum,  1.  III.  Even  in  1180  ills  cited  as:  "in  Decrctls,'' ani 
later  generally  as  tbe  "  Decretum."    Printed  as  the  First  Part  of  the  Corpus  J.  canoniri 

e)  Guido  Panci-olue,  de  clavie  'eg.  interpretib.  Ill,  6.  Lps.  1721.  4.    Saviguy,  vol.  III.  p.  519s» 
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power  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  and  to  obtain  possession  of  the  imperial  crown 
which  the  popes  seldom  conferred  without  requiring  entangling  oaths  and  a 
cuhtle  confession  of  faith,  (a)  But  while  the  imperial  power  was  destroyed 
in  Italy,  and  every  effort  to  secure  it  as  an  hereditary  possession  was  frus- 
trated, the  great  vassals  became  firmly  established  as  princes  of  the  empire, 
and  their  fiefs  became  hereditary.  As  long  as  the  election,  or  at  least 
the  investiture  of  the  bishops  depended  upon  the  emperor,  they  were 
his  natural  allies  in  opposition  to  the  secular  princes.  The  result  was, 
that  in  all  those  towns  in  which  episcopal  sees  existed,  the  imperial  favor 
to  them  was  so  great  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  was  superseded 
by  them,  and  episcopal  immunities  (corpora  sancta)  sprung  up.  Some  of 
the  bishops  were  even  invested  with  dukedoms.  In  other  parts  of  Germany 
the  bishops  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  political  influence,  and  some 
even  became  dependent  upon  the  higher  crown  vassals.  Eight  struggled 
every  where  with  might,  and  the  royal  power  with  the  great  vassals. 
The  Church  often  found  opportunity  to  mingle  in  these  struggles,  and  some- 
times it  was  compelled  to  do  so,  but  not  unfrequently  the  confusion  was  in 
this  way  only  increased.  In  particular  instances  it  was  repeatedly  overpow- 
ered, or  compelled  to  resort  to  begging,  in  which  it  sometimes  persevered 
with  an  Indian's  obstinacy.  (V)  Finally,  by  collecting  together  all  its  strength 
in  the  single  phalanx  of  the  papacy,  it  became  so  completely  victorious  that 
it  threatened  to  absorb  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  state.  And  yet  the  old 
legal  principle  (§  122),  that  God  has  divided  all  power  on  earth  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  was  received  according  to  its  German  construction, 
consistently  with  the  later  doctrine,  that  the  emperor  carried  the  secular 
sword  as  a  feudal  investiture  from  the  pope.  It  was  even  conceded  that 
the  civil  power  might  be  peculiar  in  its  nature,  and  the  world  might  be  com- 
mitted to  the  government  of  princes,  (c)  and  that  the  pope,  by  virtue  of  the 
6acerdotal  and  royal  prerogatives  which  he  had  received  from  Christ,  should 
only  interfere  when  they  exceeded  their  just  powers.  Against  the  scandals 
of  which  the  princes  in  those  rude  times  were  not  unfrequently  guilty,  the 
provincial  bishops  were  generally  unable  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance. 
Those,  therefore,  who  acknowledged  no  law  superior  to  themselves,  the  pope 
summoned  in  the  name  of  God  to  answer  at  his  bar.  The  temporal  inherit- 
ance of  St.  l'eter  was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  personal  independence 
of  the  pope,  but  it  involved  him  in  all  tho  Italian  convulsions,  and  was  only 
a  precarious  possession  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  emperor,  the  great 
lords,  ; :md  the  municipalities.    The  Romans,  themselves  straitened  between 

the  pope  and  the  emperor,  never  possessed  anything  but  a  mere  caricature 
of  freedom. 

a)  V.  C.  /VW.-T1,.  IV.  p.  1-. 

rn|p.  Raumer,  HobenatanC  vol  VI.  p,  kit  vrfti  [ndlen.  vol  I.  p.  885, 

c)  The  old  view:   Bach  vol.  I.  art.  I.    The  oew:  SohwabenapUgel,  Einlett  (Frkt 

•'i  P.  II.  oo  r.  Ill,  in  Bowmtr  vol  71  p.  6".    ffrimm,  BddantM  Bescbeidenb.  Qfitt 

.  p.  I. VII. 
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§  195.     Ecclesiastical  Power  of  the  Papacy. 

The  general  belief  that  the  bishopric  of  the  pope  was  universal,  fre> 
qnently  gave  a  show  of  justice  to  the  efforts  that  on  every  opportunity  were 
made  to  extend  his  power.  Since  the  time  of  Gregory,  the  episcopal  power 
was  also  regarded  as  springing  wholly  from  the  papal.  It  was,  however, 
thought  that,  like  the  emperor  in  the  civil  department,  the  pope  should  not 
suspend  the  exercise  of  the  subordinate  ecclesiastical  powers,  but  rather  pro- 
tect each  of  them  in  their  peculiar  duties,  and  the  pope  was  reminded  by  St. 
Bernard  that  the  papal  was  not  the  only  power  which  had  been  instituted 
by  the  apostles.  The  bishops  especially  looked  upon  their  pastoral  office  in 
their  own  dioceses  as  absolutely  inviolable,  and  they  simply  regarded  abso- 
lution as  especially  efficacious  when  obtained  from  Rome.  («)  In  important 
cases  dispensations  were  with  increasing  eagerness  sought  for  from  Rome, 
and  in  all  judicial  causes  in  the  Church  the  Roman  Curia  was  looked  upon  as 
the  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  The  office  of  supreme  judge,  in  which  he  was 
responsible  only  to  God,  and  the  general  reputation  which  he  had  obtained 
of  being  the  most  perfect  depositary  of  the  pure  faith,  produced  in  some 
instances  a  belief  that  the  pope  was  infallible.  (Luke  22,  32  was  appealed 
to.)  This  view,  however,  was  never  entertained  without  limitations,  or  ad- 
vanced without  opposition.  The  popes  always  acknowledged  the  articles  of 
faith  and  the  established  laws  of  the  Church  as  the  guide  and  limit  of  their 
powers.  They  were  far  from  appealing  to  their  own  arbitrary  authority,  but 
they  looked  to  the  law  of  God,  or  what  was  generally  regarded  as  such,  for 
the  sole  rule  of  their  conduct.  (l>)  The  Pallium  was  considered  indispensa- 
ble to  the  performance  of  the  archiepiscopal  functions,  and  Gregory  based 
upon  this  a  demand  that  all  the  archbishops  should  swear  allegiance  to  him 
from  whom  it  was  received.  The  same  demand  was  gradually  made  of  all 
bishops  whenever  their  elections  were  confirmed  by  the  popes.  At  first  this 
confirmation  was  sought  only  when  an  election  was  disputed,  but  soon  after 
the  time  of  Gregory  it  was  considered  essential  to  all  elections,  and  supplied 
occasions  for  innumerable  interferences  in  the  business  of  the  dioceses.  Gre- 
gory himself  still  adhered  to  the  freedom  of  the  canonical  choice,  (c)  !New 
dioceses  were  erected,  and  changes  iu  the  relations  of  the  old  were  to  be 
made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  pope.  "When  appointments  were  made 
to  other  benefices,  the  pope  interfered  only  in  particular  instances,  and  by 
way  of  recommendation,  although  such  recommendations  were  nearly  equiva- 
lent  to  commands.  The  bishops  were  generally,  by  their  political  position 
beyond  all  danger  from  the  violence  of  the  popes,  who  had  a  right  to  exer 
cise  jurisdiction  over  them  only  in  cases  of  manifest  crime,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Synods.  But  as  a  membership  in  the  principal  councils 
depended  frequently  upon  the  papal  will,  very  few  of  them  ever  opposed  or 
thwarted  what  was  known  to  be  the  desire  of  the  pope,  and  most  of  them 

a)  Cone.  Saletmnstad.  a.  1022.  c.  IS.  (Matui  Th.  XIX.  p.  39?.)    Greg.  VII.  1.  VI.  Ep.  4.  (Tb.  Tl 
XX.  p.  260.)    Comp.  De  Marco,  de  Sacerd.  et  Imp    IV,  S,  2. 

b)  Oration  :  P.  I.  Dist  XL.  c.  C.  and  I*.  II.  Cans.  XXXII.  Quest.  7.  c.  li  Innoc.  III.  de  convn 
Pent  Serin.  3.     Comp.  Base,  Streitschr.  IT.  2.  p.  90s! 

c)  Greg.  VII.  1.  V.  Ep.  11.  L  VI.  Ep.  1 !. 
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wero  assembled  only  to  receive  and  perform  it.  The  ascendency  of  the  pope 
above  councils  was  claimed  with  great  caution,  and  only  in  some  occasional 
instances.  His  authority  was  much  increased  by  the  pilgrimages  to  the  eter- 
nal city,  for  even  in  the  midst  of  her  ruins,  the  glory  of  the  ancient  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  modern  world  combined  with  her  wonderful  attractions  to 
render  it  a  place  of  concourse  for  the  people  and  princes  of  the  West,  The 
first  instance  of  the  canonization  of  a  person  at  a  distance  was  that  of 
Ulrich,  the  holy  Bishop  of  Augsburg  (993),  and  was  occasioned  by  peculiar 
external  circumstances.  In  the  twelfth  century,  this  privilege,  which  in 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  trifling,  but  became  important  on  account  of  the 
idea  from  which  it  sprung,  and  to  whose  realization  it  contributed,  (<?)  was 
claimed  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  pope.  A  papal  Coronation  is  no- 
where met  with  until  after  the  time  of  Xicolas  I.,  and  on  the  first  occasion 
of  the  kind  on  which  they  were  both  present,  the  emperor  led  the  animal  on 
which  the  pope  was  carried.  The  kissing  of  the  pope's  foot  sprung  from  an 
Italian  custom.  In  the  estimation  of  the  people  it  was  not  an  idle  display, 
but  very  significant  as  the  offering  of  pious  humility  to  Him  whom  the  pope 
represented.  By  means  of  Legates,  the  papal  power  became  almost  omni- 
present. The  rapacity  of  these  legates,  the  venality  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  the  illiberal  Italian  spirit  of  some  of  the  popes,  begau  to  be  mat- 
ters of  public  complaint  and  derision.  But  as  a  general  thing,  the  affections 
of  the  people  were  still  firmly  attached  to  the  papacy,  and  the  blessings 
which  it  procured  in  the  unity,  freedom,  and  reformation  of  the  Church 
were  generally  acknowledged. 

§  196.     The  Cardinals. 

Thomassini  vet  et  nov.  Ecc.  disc.  P.  I.  L  II.  c.  USss.     Suddens  de  ori<r.  cardinalitiae  dign. 
Jena.  109J.  12.    Mwatori,  de  Cardin.  institntione.  (Antiqq.  Ital.  ined.  aevi.  vol.  IV.  p.  152.) 

In  the  primitive  Church  the  cardinals  were  the  ordinary  spiritual  officers 
of  the  Church  (incardinati).  Even  after  the  tenth  century  they  were  the 
canons  of  a  cathedral.  But  in  the  Romish  sense  of  the  term  during  the 
eleventh  century,  the  cardinals  were  the  highest  spiritual  officers  (i.  e.,  the 
deacons  and  presbyters)  of  the  Church  in  Rome,  and  seven  suburbican  bishops 
whose  sees  were  then  for  the  most  part  much  reduced  in  size,  Qi)  These  car- 
dinals, in  opposition  not  only  to  the  Roman  people  and  the  emperor,  but  gradu- 
ally even  to  the  other  clergy,  maintained  thai  it  was  their  sole  prerogative  toeleot 
thepo  aider  III.  ordained  (1179)  that  no  one  could  be  a  legally 

who  had  not  received  the  votesof  two  thirds  of  the  legally 
assembled  cardinal-.  (l>)  The  cardinals  were  generally  selected  bj  the  pope 
from  among  the  Italians,  and  constituted  his  ecclesiastical  and  oivil  council. 
Though  I  &  no  power  to  control  any  person  of  eminent  talents  in 

d)  .Van.',!  voL  XIX.  p.  169m.    SfaMUon,  a.cta  B8,  Ord,  Ben.  Baeo.  V.  Praef  N  99.— Dear.  Or.-*. 

I  III.  tit.  15.  c  l.—Lombtrttnt,  de  servor.  Del  eanonlzattone  L  l\.  (BmtdicH  XIV.  Qpp.  Bom, 
kit.  vol.  i.  iv.    t.)     lb Umann,  Uonsecratio  ttmnetoram ad  farodeoVf is  veleram  Bom.  otll:u 

II  al.  17.M.  4. 

a)  BwMtn,  Hlppol.  p.  i 

tyCono.  Later,  ill.  o,  l.(Jfawrf  vol.  XXII.  p.  217.)    [London,  p.  BBS.] 
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the  papal  chair,  their  influence  was  generally  sufficient  to  insure  a  certain 
uniformity  of  action  in  opposition  to  those  sudden  changes  which  individuals 
would  have  introduced.  In  consequence  of  their  rank  ahove  the  archbishops, 
the  pope  was  surrounded  with  a  courtly  splendor,  and  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  by  which  he  could  reward  great  services,  and  place  men  of  eminent 
talents  under  obligations  to  himself. 

§  197.     The  Bishops,  and  the  Bishops''  Chapters. 

So  high  did  the  pope  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  that  the 
bishops  lost  nothing  in  dignity  by  their  subordination  to  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  by  his  assistance  that  they  were  generally  able  to  preserve  their 
independence  in  opposition  to  the  princes  of  the  various  countries  in  which 
they  lived.  There  were  a  few  great  bishoprics  whose  Ghorbishops  had  from 
the  most  ancient  times  acted  as  the  bishops'  vicars  in  all  spiritual  affairs 
with  an  authority  which  was  uncertain  and  often  usurped  by  the  princes, 
but  never  dangerous  to  the  bishopric,  (a)  The  right  of  the  bishop  to  ap- 
point all  ecclesiastical  officers  in  his  diocese,  was  limited  by  the  right  of 
patronage,  which  even  a  layman  could  lawfully  acquire  by  founding  a 
church  or  a  prebend,  (b)  The  archbishops,  besides  the  power  of  presiding 
in  the  synods  of  their  own  dioceses,  merely  possessed  that  of  confirm- 
ing and  ordaining  the  bishops,  in  which,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  popes  or  their  legates.  They  generally  possessed 
very  extensive  dioceses,  and  on  account  of  their  rank  they  acquired  special 
political  privileges.  At  the  coronation  of  Otho  I.  the  three  Rhenish  arch- 
bishops for  the  first  time  took  precedence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  empire. 
Some  of  the  other  archbishops  acquired  a  kind  of  primacy  over  a  whole 
kingdom,  as  Adalbert  of  Bremen  (d.  1072),  a  man  of  a  brilliant  mind,  but 
consistent  only  in  his  vanity,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  whole  Church  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  his  see,  in  Avhich  he  hoped  to  become  a  patriarch 
of  the  North,  (c)  In  such  instances,  however,  the  popes  always  hastened  to 
form  another  archbishopric  in  the  same  country  to  guard  against  the 
establishment  of  a  national  patriarchate.  In  many  dioceses,  when  their 
bishops  were  to  be  appointed,  the  nobility  and  peopje  of  the  archbishopric  con- 
tended with  the  king  and  neighboring  bishops  for  the  right  of  choice,  and  not 
unfrequently  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  latter  were  most  terribly  re- 
pulsed, (d)  After  a  gradual  attainment  of  their  exclusive  rights  in  this  matter, 
the  canons  obtained  by  their  prerogative  and  their  prospect  of  the  election,  a 
position  more  and  more  independent  of  the  bishop,  and  secured  to  them  by 
treaties.  The  canonical  life  was  generally  abandoned  during  the  tenth  century, 
but  some  zealous  popes  and  bishops  insisted  upon  its  re-establishment.  In  the 
midst  of  much  contention  two  classes  of  canons  were  then  formed  (canonici 
saeculares  and  regulares),  and  even  monks  became  possessors  of  some  chap- 
ters.   The  canons  were  not  all  clergymen,  but  they  were  required  by  the 

a)  Balue.  Capitul.  vol.  I.  p.  327s.  3S0s.   Against  GfrOrer:  W.  B.  Wenck,  d.  frank.  Reich,  naeh  deir 
Tertr.  v.  Verdun.  Lpz.  1861.  Append.  3. 

I)  II.  I..  Lippert,  L.  v.  Patronat  Giess.  1S29.     J.  Kaim,  KPatronnt  Lps.  1S-15.  vol.  I. 
t)  Adam.  Brem.  1.  III.  comp.  Jaffe  p.  571.        d)  E.  g.  Lambert.  Slc/ii.  ad.  ann.  K166. 
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synodal  regulations  to  have  at  least  a  subdeacon's  charge.  Any  vacancies 
which  occurred  in  the  Chapter  were  supplied  generally  by  a  vote  of  its  own 
members,  from  whose  number  its  various  officers  were  chosen.  A  dean  or 
prior,  sometimes  both,  presided  over  the  'whole.  After  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  it  gradually  became  common  to  divide  the  large  dioceses  into 
archdeaconries,  and  these  again  into  rural  chapters.  The  archdeacons  were  the 
regular  and  sometimes  even  then  the  troublesome  deputies  of  the  bishops,  but 
they  were  not  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a  complete  chapter.  "When  the  ca- 
nons were  absent  for  a  long  period,  they  now  began  to  hire  vicars  to  officiate  in 
their  places,  and  to  mark  the  hours  by  singing.  The  livings  connected  with 
the  cathedrals  were  then  sufficient  to  become  objects  of  cupidity  to  the  no- 
bility, -whose  still  increasing  importance  enabled  them  to  take  possession  of 
most  of  the  benefices.  Against  the  coteries  formed  by  a  petty  aristocracy, 
•wealthy  proprietors,  patronizing  relatives,  and  provincial  prejudices,  the 
popes  endeavored  to  maintain  the  liberal  principles  of  Christianity,  "which 
asserted  the  derivation  of  all  men  from  the  same  original  ancestry,  pro- 
nounced the  poor  blessed,  acknowledged  no  kindred  but  the  children  of  God, 
and  recognized  no  birthright  in  the  kingdom  of  God  but  that  which  is  ac- 
quired in  regeneration,  (e)  The  domestic  chaplains  employed  by  the  nobility 
easily  made  themselves  independent  of  the  bishops  by  a  servile  dependence 
upon  their  employers.  (/) 

§  198.     Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction. 

Greg.  Deer.  II.  de  judiciis.    Biener,  Beitrage  z.  Gcsch.  des  Inquisiticmfiproc.  Lpz.  1827.    St 
Tare'.;  de Jnrisdictlonis  civ.  per  med.  aevum  cum  eccl.  conjunctae  ori^j.  et  progressu.  Munast  1832 

1.  The  clergy  could  be  tried  only  before  the  episcopal  tribunal.  The 
civil  authorities  were  utterly  unable  to  enforce  their  penal  code  in  opposition 
to  the  indulgence  or  partiality  of  this  court,  except  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  wounded  honor  of  the  Church  itself  required  the  surrender  of 
the  culprit.  The  highest  ecclesiastical  penalty  was  a  hopeless  banishment  to 
a  convent,  and  sometimes  a  walling  in  of  the  culprit.  2.  The  ecclesiastical 
court  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  more  or  less  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  Church,  or  with  religion  in  general,  such  as  marriages, 
wills,  oaths,  usury,  and  all  legal  causes  relating  to  the  crusades.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  confusion  of  moral  and  legal  subjects,  this  court  invaded  very 
iderably  the  sanctuary  of  the  family.  Ecclesiastical  laws  were  formed 
against  nearly  all  public  ol  and  when  might  every  where  prevailed 

against  right,  were  powerful  enough  to  extort  respect  from  those  who  would 
have  despised  every  human  authority.  The  cause  of  humanity  and  of 
national  rights  formed  also  a  powerful  advocate  in  the  Church  by  means  of 
these  penal  court-.  8.  A  few  individuals  only  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  to  inii  municipal  cause  when  requested  by  one  Of  the 


e)  Tnnor.  in.  i.  VI.  Ep,  l-'l.  \X.  ISO,    M"r.>  romer       eza  be  found  In  the  rraxl 

-     1,0.    •  G        ■'■    r.  III.  tit  5.  c.  8T.  comp,  I  h.  Adels In  d.  DomcapILeln 

790.    Hwrisr,  [nnoe,  rol  III.  p 
/)  Agobard,  deprlvlleg.  et  Jure  sseerdotnro.  p,  I 
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party,  or  -when  the  offence  charged  was  of  a  moral  nature  (denunciatio  evan 
gelica).*     The  ancient  custom  of  the  synodal  courts  was  gradually  restrained 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  law. 

§  199.     Property  of  the  Church 

The  property  of  the  Church  was  continually  augmented  by  donations,  by 
bequests,  by  profitable  investments  and  loans  for  pawns  especially  to  cru- 
saders, by  royal  fiefs,  by  free  proprietors  giving  to  the  Church  feudal  lordship 
over  their  possessions  to  secure  them  against  oppression,  and  by  the  increased 
value  of  property.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  diminished  by  the  prodigality 
of  individual  prelates,  which  could  not  be  checked  till,  after  a  dear-bought 
experience,  laws  were  carefully  formed  against  all  pawning  or  alienation  of 
Church  property ;  by  the  claims  and  oppressions  of  Church  wardens,  by 
transference  of  fiefs  to  those  who  could  protect  them  and  become  their  liege 
lords,  by  expenses  for  the  support  of  legates  and  princes,  and  by  the  claims 
of  feudal  lords  upon  the  property  of  deceased  prelates,  and  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  vacant  Church  offices  (jus  spolii  et  regaliae).  This  spoliation  of  the 
Church  was  zealously  resisted  by  the  popes.  Otho  IV.  in  Germany  was  in- 
duced to  surrender  his  claims,  but  other  sovereigns  renounced  them  only 
in  particular  instances.  Even  the  patronage  (advocatia)  of  ecclesiastical 
foundations  which  had  been  originally  intended  for  legal  and  military  pro- 
tection, and  which  had  sometimes  originated  with  the  act  of  endowment,  or 
had  been  conferred  upon  a  powerful  neighbor,  was  frequently  perverted,  so 
as  to  be  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  robbery,  (a)  The  principal  por- 
tion of  the  Church  property  consisted  of  real  estate  and  tithes.  The  legal 
titles  by  which  the  former  was  held  were  of  various  kinds,  but  the 
latter  were  claimed  by  a  natural  law  propounded  by  God  himself,  al- 
though they  were  resisted  in  many  ways  when  fully  carried  out,  and 
were  in  collision  with  various  local  customs.  The  revenues  even  of  the 
pope,  in  accordance  with  peculiar  ancient  usages,  were  paid  in  articles 
of  natural  produce,  varying  in  different  places,  (b)  Surplice  fees  (jura 
stolae)  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lower  clergy,  but  were  only  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  people.  Salaries  from  the  state  wero  indignantly  rejected 
by  the  Church  as  dangerous  to  its  independence  and  dignity,  (e)  The  clergy 
claimed  exemption  from  all  taxes  on  persons  or  property,  with  the  exception 
of  the  feudal  aids  and  voluntary  contributions  in  cases  of  extraordinary  state 
necessity.  A  regular  assessment  was  generally  unknown  in  the  feudal 
monarchies,  but  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  Church  was  often  com- 
pelled to  contribute  for  special  objects,  and  in  the  free  cities  it  had  to  bear 
its  share  in  all  general  taxes.  Alexander  III.  proclaimed  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Church,  which  was,  that  the  clergy  might  contribute 
of  their  own  free  will  when  they  perceived  the  utility  and  necessity  of  an 

*  Greg.  Deer.  II.  tit.  1.  c.  13.  comp.  Jitiumer  vol.  VI.  p.  198s. 

a)  P.  GaMide,  de  advocatia  ecc  Heidlb.  176S.   (A.  Schmidt,  Thes.  jur.  ecc.  vol.  T.)    3f  iratoH 
deadvv.  ecc.  (Antiqq.  It  at  vol.  V.)     W.  'J'.  Kraut,  die  Vonnundsch.  Gott  1635.  vol.  I. 

b)  Cencii  Camerarii  L.  censoain  Bom.  Ecc.  a  1192.    Comp.  llurter.  Innoc.  vol.  III.  p.  121ss. 

c)  Diomedet  Cronica  di  Cypro,  according  to  Ranmer  vol.  VI.  p.  147. 
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assessment.  (J)  The  protection  which  the  bishops  received  from  the  pope? 
against  the  demands  of  their  respective  kings,  gave  occasion  to  the  legal 
maxim,  that  the  Church  conld  never  he  taxed  without  the  papal  sanction,  (?) 
The  natural  right  of  the  clergy  to  inherit  property  was  finally  legalized  in 
epite  of  the  opposition  of  the  laity.  Every  Church  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
per heir  of  all  ecclesiastics  who  died  intestate  in  connection  with  it.  There 
were  different  opinions  respecting  the  right  of  such  persons  to  bequeath  their 
possessions,  but  it  was  generally  conceded  that  they  might  freely  dispose  of 
all  which  had  not  been  acquired  from  ecclesiastical  revenues.  At  an  early 
period  the  attempt  was  frequently  made  to  bequeath  the  property  of  the 
Church  to  children,  (/)  by  which  it  would  soon  have  been  either  impover- 
ished, or  subjected  to  a  sacerdotal  caste.  This  was  afterwards  frustrated  by 
the  law  which  required  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  consequence  of  the 
munificent  donations  which  it  bestowed  upon  the  poor,  the  people  were  gene- 
rally pleased  to  see  the  Church  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  wealth. 


CHAP.  IIL— ECCLESIASTICAL  LIFE. 

§  200.      The  Religious  Spirit  of  the  People. 

This  was  a  period  in  which  violence,  power,  and  artifice  were  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  a  rude  sensuality.  But  a  profound  religious  spirit  ardently 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  everlasting  life,  was  no  less  prevalent  among  the 
people.  These  tendencies  were  sometimes  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
sometimes  they  were  reconciled  by  the  most  remarkable  compromises.  The 
hierarchy,  addressing  itself  to  the  religious  spirit,  but  in  a  manner  conformed 
to  the  age,  endeavored  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  the  law  and  of  an  ele- 
vated morality.  A  period  in  which  brute  force  (Faust-recht)  was  the  only 
law,  was  interrupted  by  one  in  which  the  Truce  of  God  was  sustained  by 
ecclesiastical  threatenings  and  miracles,  (a)  "Women  and  children,  defence- 
less persons,  and  every  thing  constructed  or  planted  for  purposes  of  peace, 
were  in  times  of  war  under  the  protection  of  the  Church,  (b)  It  offered  an 
asylum  to  all  who  were  persecuted,  without  inquiring  whether  they  were 
pursued  by  lawless  violence  or  justice.  Violent  persons  were  terrified  by 
frightful  representations  of  a  present  God,  and  by  narratives  of  divine  judg- 
ments;  and  when  tin  ~f  who  possessed  great  power  became  penitent,  they 
were  compelled  to  undergo  the  most  severe  and  effective  penances.  Tho 
tenth  oenturj  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  mosl  degraded  of  all  these 
periods  for  i  and  general  rapacity.    A  vague  presentiment 

of  death,  a  remnant  of  the  pagan  notion  of  the  Twilight  Of  the  gods,  (<•)  pi 

0)  C»nr.  later.  III.  o.  19.  [Monti  Th.  XXII.  p,  ■:■■-  i 
e)  Con,:  t.,it->:  IV.  B,  U.  |  Vattei  Th.  XMI.  p.  II 

/)  K.  g.  /!■»•■/.  mi.  about  101 1  lii  ('"iic  Ti.  Inen  I  I  Vanrt  Th.  XIX.  p.  ,m) 
a)Trenga  Dei,  Ural  proclaimed  In  1041  in  AijniUnla.    Qlabtr  Badvlph.  V.  l.  {Sovqtnt  Th    ^ 
p.  69.)    Man*  Th  XIX.  p.  598.       i)  Ja 

c)  Cm  np    >/■  i  I  3  bineDer,  Mnnlon.  i-  1, 
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through  the  youthful  nations,  and  fixed  upon  the  close  of  the  first  millennium 
of  the  Christian  era  as  the  period  for  the  end  of  the  world,  (d)  But  new 
life  "was  awakened  by  the  conflict  "with  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  as  well  as 
by  their  heroic  example.  The  struggle  between  the  papacy  and  the  mon- 
archies of  that  period  contributed  also  to  the  same  result.  The  pleasures 
of  the  "world  were  principally  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  and  clergy.  An 
independent  estate  of  burghers,  if  it  did  not  always  contend  for  public 
freedom  and  justice,  certainly  strove  to  obtain  special  liberties  and  preroga- 
tives for  themselves.  In  accordance  with  both  the  tendencies  above  men- 
tioned, the  female  sex  was  regarded  with  extravagant  admiration,  or  as  frail 
and  dangerous.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  age  was  fully  developed  in  the 
crusades.  In  them  was  displayed  the  absolute  ascendency  of  the  imagination 
and  the  feelings.  Human  life  became  so  corrupted  that  it  degenerated  into 
a  coarse  sensual  existence,  or  an  ideal  struggle  for  something  beyond  human 
attainment.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  European  nations  were  amalgamated 
with  each  other,  or  combined  with  the  fanciful  speculations  of  the  East.  The 
contracted  horizon  to  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  became  much 
enlarged,  and  it  was  not  without  serious  injury  to  themselves  that  many 
walked  beneath  the  lofty  palm-trees,  (t)  This  sensuous  piety  required  and 
put  confidence  in  all  kinds  of  miracles.  The  sepulchres  of  the  East  were 
opened,  and  the  sacred  antiquity  of  the  Church  became  realized  once  more 
in  the  present,  by  means  of  peculiar  relics,  whose  genuineness  the  understand- 
ing would  no  more  think  of  proving  than  it  would  venture  to  suspect  the 
miracles  by  which  they  were  certified  to  the  faithful.  Many  vessels  and 
emblems,  gradually  or  accidentally  invested  with  a  sacred  character,  received 
at  that  time  a  place  in  the  primitive  ecclesiastical  usage  by  means  of  the 
legends,  or  became  connected  with  the  old  German  popular  traditions.  (/) 
Superstition  was  especially  congenial  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  hier- 
archy made  it  subservient  to  their  purposes,  increasing  or  diminishing  it 
according  as  their  interests  prompted  them.  As  instances  of  the  latter,  may 
be  mentioned  their  opposition  to  the  ordeals  or  judgments  of  God,  especially 
by  duels.  ((/)  While  God  was  brought  down  to  the  level  of  humanity,  men 
were  invested  with  the  attributes  of  God.  Ancient  saints  were  once  more 
discovered,  and  the  present  age  felt  competent  even  to  create  new  saints. 
The  ardent  feelings  of  the  people  prompted  them  to  pray  even  to  a  dog,  as  a 
martyr  and  a  patron  saint,  because  he  had  lost  his  life  in  behalf  of  his  master'" 
child.  (/<)  The  Mother  of  God,  however,  was  above  all  other  saints  thw 
object  of  chivalrous  gallantry.    But  notwithstanding  the  profound  veneration 

d)  Abbo  Abbas  Floriac.  Apologet.  (Galland.  Bibl.  PP.  Th.  XIV.  p.  141.)  In  a  variety  of  ways 
in  deeds  of  gift  then  made.     Comp.  l.uvke,  Einl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Joh.  Bonn.  1S32.  n.  51 1& 

e)  Comp.  Plucidiist  Muth,  Disq.  in  bigamiam  Comit  do  Gleichen.  Erf.  17SS.  T/iilotr,  Besebr.  d. 
Grabes  u.  4  Gebeine  d.  Gr.  v.  Gl.  u.  seiner  beiden  Weiber.  Goth.  u.  Erf.  1886. 

/)  Comp.  G.  Gerberon,  Hist,  de  la  robe  sans  couture  du  inonast.  d'Argenteuil.  Par.  1677 
/  Marx,  Gesch.  d.  h.  Rocks.  Treves.  1S44.  J.  Gildemeister  u.  II.  v.  Sybel,  d.  h.  Rock  zu  Trier  u. 
d.  20  andern  h.  ungeniihten  Rf.eke.  Dnsseld  (1S-14.)  8.  ed.  1S45.— Der  angen&hte  graue  Rock 
Christi.  Altdeutsches  Gedlcbt,  edit,  by  F.  II.  v.  <>.  Hagen,  Berlin.  1^41. 

g)  Cone.  Yulentinum  III.  a.  W5.  c.  11.  12.  {ManM  Th.  XV.  p.  9.)  Innoc.  III.  1.  XL  Ep.  46.  1 
SIV.  Ep.  138. 

h)  Stej'h.  lie  Bsrbone,  In  Echaril,  Scrr.  Praed.  vol.  L  p.  193. 
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in  which  the  Church  was  held,  the  exuherant  spirit  of  the  age  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  its  own  due  reverence.  Accordingly  the  devil,  in  spito 
of  all  his  dismal  enchantments  and  temptations,  generally  appears  in  popular 
traditions  as  a  very  poor  and  simple  being.  The  wanton  spirit  of  the  trou- 
badours sometimes  ventured  to  treat  with  familiarity  the  sacred  person  of 
the  holy  Virgin  and  even  of  God  the  Father.  The  priests  themselves  in  an 
innocent  way  sometimes  made  parodies  of  the  holy  mysteries  and  offices  of 
the  Church  at  their  festivals  of  fools  and  asses.  (7) 

§  201.     Manners  of  tlic  Clergy. 

According  to  the  feudal  law  of  Germany  the  bishops  were  bound  to  ap- 
pear personally  with  their  quota  of  men  in  the  army  of  their  liege  lord.  On 
the  other  hand  they  were  carefully  reminded  by  the  popes  that  they  should 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  preaching,  and  to  the  care  of  souls,  and 
that  the  Church  should  abstain  with  horror  from  the  shedding  of  blood  in  all 
its  forms,  (a)  "We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find  such  a  character  as  that 
of  Christian,  Bishop  of  Mentz,  the  heroic,  learned,  and  rapacious  general  of 
the  emperor  Frederic,  who  slew  his  enemies  with  a  club,  (b)  But  even  those 
bishops  who  were  more  spiritual  in  their  dispositions  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  become  leaders  of  armies,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  administered  the 
Iloly  Sacrament  to  their  warriors  they  were  called  upon  also  to  prepare  them 
for  the  battle,  (e)  "What  was  called  simony  was  in  some  instances  only  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  given  to  the  princes  and  to  the  popes  soon  after  the  time  of 
Gregory.  Even  the  better  portion  of  the  clergy  could  not  entirely  abstain 
from  this,  but  as  it  was  proscribed  by  the  Church  it  was  ensnaring  to  the 
conscience.  In  England,  Dunstan  (d.  about  990),  an  abbot  and  a  triple 
bishop,  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  prevalent  in  his  day,  so  powerful  that  he 
held  even  the  devil  in  his  tongs,  and  though  personally  devoted  to  his  own 
visions  in  worldly  matters,  so  politic  that  he  entirely  controlled  three  succes- 
sive kings,  and  broke  the  heart  of  another  who  presumed  to  resist  him, 
attempted  to  reform  the  voluptuous  lives  of  the  priesthood  by  putting  his 
li ii inks  in  the  place  of  those  clergymen  who  would  not  give  up  their  wives,  (d) 
His  efforts,  however,  were  attended  by  no  very  lasting  results.  Damiani, 
who  with  Eildebrand  was  a  severe  censor  of  the  manners  of  his  age  and  even 
of  the  papacy,  and  who  desired  nothing  from  the  world  but  a  monastic  cell  in 
which  he  could  scourge  himself,  presents  in  his  writings  such  a  naked  and  vivid 
picture  of  the  excesses  of  the  clergy,  that  Alexander  II.  prohibited  the  peru- 
sal of  them  on  t he  ground  of  their  injurious  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the 

{)  The  lilernrchy  wcro  at  first  Melons  against  these  ."porta,  but  gradually  tbey  relaxed  In  their 
opposition,  and  at  a  later  period  attempted  to  Improve  Ihem.  I>n  Firnn?,  GIom.  nil  Scrr.  moil,  el 
Inf.  Lat  v.  i.T'.uia.  OalendwA  TUtot,  awmolres  pour  sorvir  a  fhlstolre  da  la  rete  da  foux. 
Laus.  175L 

,i)   Damiani  1.  IV.  Ep.  0.  Ox.nr-.  Tnron.  a.  1000.  e.  7. 

b)  Albert  Stadmt.  \>.  'J'jIb.  is.-iiiltert  s.-rr.  Argent  1709.) 

o)  5.  ciriri  vita  in  SfabOon  Acta  S3.  Saec.  IV.  p.  440. 

d)  Wilkint,  tour.  AngL  vol.  I.  p.  KSTm  9.  MalmuiMr.  Oeeta  Bag;  Angl  L  n.  Vita  B.  Dnnst 
p.  /;<  if/urth  ut  Ooburn  :  Acta  83.  MaJ.  voL  IV.  p.  ail.  JItibilloii,  Ann.  Or.l.  S.  Beoed.  vol.  111.  p 
a34m 
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readers,  (e)  Marriage  was  not  declared  unlawful  to  the  clergy  in  England 
and  Spain  until  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  Northern  kingdoms  till  some 
time  in  the  thirteenth.  Some  even  died  because  they  could  not  endure  this 
separation  from  their  wives  and  children.  But  although  Gregory  succeeded 
in  abolishing  marriage,  he  could  not  prevent  licentiousness  among  the  clergy. 
Before  his  time  this  had  prevailed  publicly,  but  in  a  less  offensive  form, 
whereas  after  his  enactments  it  was  practised  in  secret,  and  frequently  in  the 
most  unnatural  manner,  so  that  many  regarded  the  remedy  as  worse  than  the 
evil.  The  clergy  partook  also  of  the  faults  peculiar  to  the  times,  and  were 
sometimes  involved  in  the  most  shameless  acts  of  violence.  (/)  But  such  in- 
dividual instances  of  irregularity  among  the  bishops,  or  of  criminality  among 
the  clergy,  which  were  generally  put  down  in  the  Church  after  the  influence 
of  Hildebrand  had  been  put  forth,  should  not  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the 
general  character  of  that  period,  (g)  The  declamations  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  writings  of  that  day,  respecting  clerical  depravity,  in  many 
cases  proceeded  from  monastic  prejudices  or  secular  antipathies.  Qi)  The 
clergy  must  also  have  participated  in  the  virtues  of  that  period,  for  without 
these  their  increasing  influence  among  the  people  would  appear  incomprehen- 
sible. This  consciousness  of  control  over  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and 
the  true  conception  which  they  possessed  of  what  a  clergyman  should  be, 
contributed  much  to  elevate  even  the  inferior  multitude  of  priests  above  their 
ordinary  position  and  made  them  share  in  the  common  spirit  of  their  order. 

§  202.     Church  Discipline.     Comp.  §  66.  132. 

Eu«.  Amort  de  origine,  progressu  ac  fructu  indulgentiar.  Aug.  Vind.  1T35.  f. 

By  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  act  of  binding  and  loosing  on  the 
part  of  the  priest  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  admission  to  heaven,  or  an 
exclusion  from  it.  Even  death,  which  sunders  all  other  ties,  was  supposed  to 
bring  men  more  perfectly  under  this  influence.  Conscientious  clergymen  were 
often  distressed  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  extended  even  beyond  the 
grave,  and  eminent  theologians  arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  this 
error,  (a)  The  synodal  courts,  when  they  had  become  corrupt,  imposed  fines 
upon  offenders,  or  consented  that  the  ecclesiastical  penance  should  be  dis- 
charged by  the  payment  of  alms,  of  which  the  Church  was  to  be  the  dispen- 
ser. Penitential  books  were  formed  in  which  a  choice  of  penances  was  pro- 
posed, and  a  kind  of  price  current  was  kept  for  all  kinds  of  crime.  (5)  The 
popes  were  generally  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  power  of  absolving  from 
the  guilt  of  the  more  heinous  crimes,  and  they  made  use  of  this  public  con- 
fidence very  extensively  when  they  sold  complete  absolution,  professing  to 
devote  the  proceeds  to  the  relief  of  the  crusaders.     Particular  sanctuaries 

e)  Ltber  Gomorrhianus.  Epp.  II,  6.  Opp.  den.  ed.  GoeUtni,  Tar.  17-13.  Life  of  Dam.  by  his  pupil 
Jo.  Monachiis  in  Opp.  and  Acta  SS.  Febr.  vol.  III.  p.  406.— Vita  S.  Dam.  scr.  J.  Laderchio,  Rom. 
17"2.  3  vols.  4. 

/)  E.  g.  Lambert,  Schafn,  ad  a.  1063.      g)  E.  g.  ITurter,  Innoc.  vol.  III.  p.  327ss. 

h)  With  respect  to  the  former,  see  Datnian,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  the  songs  of  the  Troo 
Dedours  and  Minnesingers. 

a)  Petrue  Lomb.  Sentt.  L.  IV.  Dtst  18.    b)  Regirw,  de  disc.  ecc.  II,  43Sss. 
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also  were  invested  with  the  privilege  of  bestowing  absolution  on  condition 
of  a  certain  period  of  penance,  to  all  who  should  visit  them,  either  on  some 
festival  or  at  any  time,  (c)  A  period  of  penance  which  might  ordinarily  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  human  life  might  be  accomplished  in  a  brief  space  of  time 
by  means  of  the  two  kinds  of  absolution.  Persons  who  were  in  a  high 
degree  the  victims  of  remorse  were  required  to  build  a  church,  to  go  upon  a 
crusade,  or  to  enter  a  convent.  In  all  cases  when  services  were  performed, 
or  money  was  paid  to  obtain  such  a  pardon  for  sin,  a  cordial  repentance  and 
an  amendment  of  life  was  made  a  prerequisite  in  the  applicant.  Intelligent 
teachers,  however,  perceived  that  the  Church  was  placing  itself  in  a  position 
of  extreme  peril.  (<7)  According  to  an  opinion  which  had  now  become  es- 
tablished, but  was  still  opposed  in  some  quarters,  a  mortal  sin  could  be  for- 
given only  in  the  confessional.  The  Church  required  that  at  least  once  in 
each  year  every  person  should  confess  all  the  sins  of  which  he  was  conscious,  (c) 
By  this  means  the  priests  became  possessed  of  all  the  hearts  and  secrets  of 
the  people.  The  interdict  which  had  been  on  several  occasions  attempted  in 
former  times,  but  had  been  always  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  an 
unchristian  power,  became  during  the  eleventh  century  a  legitimate  measure 
in  opposition  to  those  who  violated  solemn  treaties.  It  soon  after  became  a 
terrible  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  popes  by  which  a  nation  was  compelled 
to  atone  for  the  crimes  of  its  rulers,  or  was  armed  against  those  in  authority 
over  it.  When  the  Church  possessed  a  powerful  influence  over  the  life  of 
every  one,  no  people  patiently  endured  a  protracted  discontinuance  of  eccle- 
siastical services,  and  frequently  they  did  not  hesitate  to  compel  their  clergy 
to  open  their  churches  for  public  worship.  Innocent  also  obtained  a  promise 
that  every  one  whom  he  should  excommunicate  should  be  subjected  in  like 
manner  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but  such  an  engagement  it  was  found  im- 
possible always  to  fulfil. 

§  203.     Fullic  Worship. 
Wuli f,  HA  Strabo,  died  c49,  de  exordiis  et  Increm.  rc-r.  ecc.    Jvo,  died  1115,  Mierologus  de  ecc  ob- 
gervatt    (Both  band  in  Htttorp.  see  §  166.)    J.  Beleth,  about  11S2,  div.  officior.  brevis  explic  ed. 
Oorn.  Laurimana.  Aotu.  1553.    G.  Duranti,  died  1290,  Rationale  div.  officior.  L  VIII.  Mog.  1197.  £ 
aud  often. 

The  Wesiobrunnen  prayer,  a  monument  of  the  ancient  language  and  piety 
of  Germany,  contain-;  an  exalted  poetical  representation  of  the  antemnndane 
existence  of  God,  and  an  humble  supplication  for  spiritual  blessings.  (a) 
But  the  sensuous  disposition  of  the  people  was  necessarily  predominant. 
In  consequence  of  the  sensuous  tendency  then  so  prevalent,  public  wor- 
ship appeared  to  he  little  else  than  b  worship  of  the  saints.  Preaching  was 
hardly  an  essentia]  part  of  the  service  on  public  festivals,  although  several 

synods  and  po]  B6  endeavored  to  introduce  into  cliurehcs  only  those  who  were 

able  to  instruct  the  people,  and  the  popularity  of  those  preachers  who  dis* 
coursed  in  an  affecting  style,  proved  that  the  multitude  were  Busoeptible  of 


c)  Coino.  Gone.  I.nt-fi'i.  iv.  a  <'2.    (JfantiTh,  X.MI.  p,  100 

d)  Abda  ■'!>  htl.lcac  18.  85.     {Pmk  An.  ed  'I'll.  III.  1'.  I    p  i 
«)   ('<//<.-.   /.ill,  run.  IV.  &  21.      (.'/-//im  Tli.  X  X  1 1,  p    1      |       i 

•)  According  to  \  {M.  1887.)  In  JMOffV,  vol.  IL  p.  81*. 
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benefit  from  the  "Word  of  God.  (I)  The  use  of  the  Roman  Liturgy  was  re- 
quired in  all  the  churches  as  the  visible  bond  of  general  unity.  The  Gothic 
Liturgy,  although  it  was  protected  hy  an  affectionate  people,  and  had  even 
passed  the  ordeal  of  fire,  was  gradually  suppressed  in  Spain  after  the  eleventh 
century,  (c)  The  Sabbath  was  especially  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Vir- 
gin Alary,  in  whose  honor  a  particular  service  was  composed  principally  by 
Damian  (Officium  S.  Virginis)  to  be  performed  in  the  convents.  When 
Paschasius  RacWert,  a  monk  and  (844-851)  an  abhot  at  Corvey  (d.  about 
8G5),  maintained  that  the  virginity  of  Mary  was  unimpaired  even  by  the 
hirth  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  learned  divines  of  his  day  shrunk  from  the 
position  as  containing  a  Docetic  sentiment,  {d)  That  every  thing  might  he 
removed  which  could  throw  the  slightest  suspicion  upon  the  virgin  purity  of 
the  Queen  of  heaven,  the  doctrine  was  finally  set  forth  according  to  which 
she  also  was  conceived  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  some  canons  of  Lyons 
(about  1140)  solemnized  this  faith  by  instituting  the  festival  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  St.  Bernard,  however,  and  all  learned  theologians  of  that 
period  were  opposed  to  this  innovation,  (e)  In  popular  traditions  many 
pleasant  things  which  had  been  told  of  the  goddess  Freyja  were  transferred 
to  Mary.  (/)  A  festival  of  All  Souls  (Nov.  2)  for  the  deliverance  of  those 
who  were  confined  in  purgatory  was  also  established  by  the  monks  of  Clugny 
(1010),  who  obtained  a  hint  from  the  popular  tradition  asserting  that  the 
gate  of  purgatory  was  in  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Lipari  islands,  (g)  Some 
time  after  the  ninth  century  the  practice  extended  from  Eome  to  the  provinces, 
of  observing  St.  Gregory's  day,  as  a  festival  for  schoolboys,  derived  from  the 
old  Minervan  festival,  (h)  Among  the  sacred  usages  of  the  Church  the  Sa 
craments  gradually  became  remarkably  prominent,  and  the  representation  of 
them  as  the  signs  and  actual  communications  of  divine  grace,  as  well  as  their 
number  seven,  so  divided  as  to  sanctify  all  the  important  relations  of  human 
life,  were  especially  defended  and  established  by  Peter  Lombard  and 
Gratian.  (i)  The  baptism  of  infants  could  be  postponed  without  giving  of- 
fence. (£)  That  abuses  might  be  avoided,  those  children  who  had  not  been 
confirmed  were  (12th  century)  kept  back  from  participation  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  "when  many  other  attempts  had  been  made  to  render  the  wasting 
of  the  least  particle  of  the  divine  blood  impossible,  the  laity  were  entirely 
debarred  from  participation  in  the  sacred  cup.  The  doctrine  of  the  presence 
of  the  entire  Christ  in  the  bread  was  defended,  and  the  powerful  influence  of 


o)  Cone.  Mogunt.  a.  S47.  c.  2.  (.Vimsl  Th.  XIV.  p.  903.)     Cone.  Luteran.  IV.  c.  10s.  (II.  Th. 
XXII.  p.  99Ss.)    Jaeobi  a  Vitriaco  Hist,  occid.  c.  6ss. 

c)  Iioderico  Tolek  de  reb.  Hip.  VI,  20. 

d)  lintramni  L.  de  eo,  quod  Chr.  ex  virgine  nahis  est  (D'Achery,  Spicileg.  Th.  I.  p.  52.)     Fr. 
Watch,  II.  controv.  8.  IX.  de  partu  Virginia.  Goet.  1753.  4. 

e)  Ant.  Gravois,  de  ortu  et  progreasu  cultus  ac  festl  Immaculati  conceptus  Dei  Genetricls.  Luc. 
17G2.  4. 

/)  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythol.  pp.  192,  417,  694.  XX. 

g)  Jbtealdi  Vita  8.  Odilon.  c.  14.  (Muhiil.m,  Acta  B8.  8.  VI.  I\  I.  p.  615.)  Sigeh.  GemU.  ad  a.  99% 
h)  A.  Weber,  Origo  festi  Gr.  lilmst  1714.  4.     Mh  m,  de  Gr.  M.  et  festo  Gr.  P.  II.  Hlmst  176s.  4. 
Mucke,  v.  I'rspr.  d.  Gr.  Fefltea.  Ouben.  1793. 
i)  Pti.  Lomb.  Sent.  IV.  DIst  1-42. 
*)  Petri  de  Vineta,  1.  Ill   Ep.  21.     Bi>ttiger  Tlolnr.  d.  L6we.  Amn.  63. 
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the  priesthood  maintained  this  custom  of  withholding  the  cup  against  all  sub- 
sequent opposition.  (T)  The  solitary  mass  of  the  priest  was  at  first  decidedly 
reprehended,  (m)  In  the  tenth  century  adultery  continued  to  be  regarded  by 
the  popes  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  divorce,  but  the  ecclesiastical  view  of  the 
marriage  rite  was  completely  carried  out  when  it  was  soon  after  declared  ab- 
solutely inviolable,  and  Innocent  III.  insisted  upon  the  reunion  of  husband 
and  wife,  even  after  a  double  adultery  had  been  proved.  Human  frailty, 
however,  was  supplied  with  abundant  opportunities  for  sundering  this  bond 
by  means  of  the  prohibition  of  all  marriages  between  relatives,  even  of  the 
seventh  degree,  since  such  a  consanguinity  was  very  generally  proved  when 
it  was  desirable.  Innocent  limited  the  degrees  of  relationship  within  which 
marriage  was  invalid,  to  four,  and  in  fact  regarded  even  these  limits  as  pre- 
scribed only  by  human  and  natural  laws.  («) 

§  204.  Monastic  Life. 
The  convents  were  regarded  in  the  ninth  century  as  the  hereditary  fiefs 
of  the  secular  lords,  under  whose  control  they  were  more  perfectly  wasted 
and  misgoverned,  than  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Normans,  (a)  But  the  ex- 
alted contempt  of  the  world  displayed  in  the  monastic  life  corresponded  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Some  who  from  their  youth  had  never  become 
attached  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  felt  the  need  of  such  a  pious  seclu- 
sion and  fellowship.  Others  felt  the  same  necessity  after  the  agitation  of  a 
sudden  conversion,  or  that  they  might  make  an  atonement  in  this  way  for  the 
sins  of  an  irregular  life.  Simultaneously,  therefore,  with  the  newly  awakened 
energies  of  the  people,  and  the  general  movement  of  multitudes  in  favor  of 
corporations,  a  series  of  successful  efforts  were  put  forth  to  attain  the  proper 
objects  of  the  convent  by  a  renewal  and  completion  of  the  Benedictine  rule. 
The  abbots,  sustained  by  papal  privileges  and  royal  fiefs,  were  favorable  to 
the  party  of  the  bishops  and  princes.  The  popular  element  of  the  Church, 
however,  was  especially  maintained  in  the  convents,  and  it  was  through  these 
that  Gregory  was  enabled  to  obtain  his  victory.  Honasticism,  though  fre- 
quently arrayed  in  opposition  to  particular  individuals  among  the  clergy,  was 
closely  allied  to  the  general  body ;  and  on  account  of  its  exemption  from  epis- 
copal supervision  it  was  generally  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  pope. 
After  the  tenth  century  it  was  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  spiritual  order  (ordc 
of  the  religion),  which,  however,  made  use  of  lay  brethren  (eonversi),  to 
attend  to  their  secular  affairs.  In  this  way  the  larger  Benedictine  convents 
carried  on  within  themselves  all  the  mechanical  arts,  at  any  time  needed  in 
them,  especially  those  connected  with  masonry.  The  seclusion  necessary  for 
the  convent  was  sometimes  obtained  even  in  the  cities,  but  the  Bpot  best 


it  J,  c  it  l.ith, da adoratfone  panlaoo  terdlotione aalicta. Snob.  IT78.   Spitthr, Gkectv 

di«  Keleba  Im  Abendra  Lemga  178  >. 

m)  Cone.  Moaunt  a.  81.'!.  c  48. 

n)  I.fv  711.  Ep  it'l  Ebarbard  ( AvmUtnl  Anna!  Bojor,  I  v.  28  |  Corap.  O.  W.  BOhmtr,  a  d.  F.w 
ajMBtae hn Zeltalt Parte, d.  Qi. n. acinar nlehat  NaeMblgar.  Qfltt  1824  Innoa.IIL  I.  I.  Kp.  143 
IX.  Ep.  7.'>.  XI.  Ep.  lot    Cone.  Lattran.  IV.  0,  BO  59. 

<i)  BpUeopor.  Ep.ad  Lndor.  a.  958.  0.  8.  {Watttr  Th.  III.  p.  98.)  Gone.  Troalejan.  *  909.  c.  ? 
(JToMfTh.  XViil.  p,  270a,) 
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adapted  for  it  was  generally  found  in  some  beautiful  wilderness.  It  then  fre- 
quently Lecame  the  central  point  for  all  the  business  of  the  surrounding 
region.  Sometimes  convents  were  erected  upon  soil  which  had  been  stained 
with  blood,  or  some  sentimental  legends  were  connected  with  their  gloomy 
walls,  (b)  The  uniform  of  the  cloister  which  was  at  first  nearly  the  same 
with  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  people,  was  gradually  changed,  until  it  became 
the  peculiar  habit  of  the  order.  The  enlargement  or  diminution  of  the  pro- 
perty of  convents  was  produced  by  the  same  causes  as  those  which  affected 
Church  property  in  general,  but  inheritance  from  the  monks  was  the  ordi- 
nary, and  the  cultivation  of  the  desert  soil  was  the  noblest  method  by  which 
wealth  was  acquired.  In  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  their  rules  and  the 
sanctity  of  their  founders,  many  of  these  orders  rapidly  increased  in  numbers, 
and  became  soon  involved  in  the  inconsistency  of  having  devoted  themselves 
to  poverty,  and  yet  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  immense  wealth.  Monks  and 
nuns  sometimes  resided  under  the  same  roof  (monasterium  duplex.)  The 
secret  sins  or  the  public  offences  of  individuals  and  of  whole  convents,  are 
only  occasionally  mentioned,  and  then  only  because  they  were  brought  before 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  the  establishment  of  monasteries  the  Church 
allowed  the  various  dispositions  of  individuals  to  be  gratified,  and  only  pro- 
vided by  their  legislation  that  these  diversities  should  ail  be  confined  within 
the  limits  required  by  the  general  objects  of  the  order.  And  when  the 
monastic  life  had  assumed  a  great  variety  of  individual  forms,  and  appeared 
to  have  taken  every  possible  shape,  Innocent  III.  prohibited  the  formation 
of  any  new  orders,  (c) 

§  205.     The  Congregation  of  Clugny. 

BihUotheca  Cluniacensis.  in  qua  S3.  Patrum  Abbatum  Yitae,  miracula,  scripta  rec.  Paris.  1614  f. 
The  Ordo  i' I  a  ii.  was  accurately  described  in  the  11th  cent,  by  Bernard  who  belonged  to  it.  (Vetus 
dlseipL  monast  ed.  Uerrgoit,  Par.  1726.  4.  p.  133.)  The  Antiquiores  Conmett.  Clun.  1.  III.  by  CI- 
rich,  one  of  the  order  1070,  has  preserved  a  pood  representation  of  affairs  at  Hirsau.  (D' Achery,  Spi- 
rit vol.  I.  p.  641.)— Bernonis  Vita.  (Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  S.  V.  p.  66.)  Odonis  Vita  by  his  pupil  Jo- 
h(mne*.  {lb.  p.  150.)  Odilonis  Vita  by  his  pupil  Jotsaldus,  {lb.  S.  VL  p.  597.)— S.  Wilhelmi  Constt. 
Hicrsaugiens.  (Herrgott,  p.  375.) 

The  rule  of  Benedict  had  been  re-established  by  Berno,  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Burgundian  Counts,  in  two  of  the  monasteries  under  his  control. 
Being  invited  by  William,  Duke  of  Aquitania,  to  form  a  convent  after  the 
Bame  model,  he  founded  that  of  Clugny  (Cluniacum,  910),  and  placed  it 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  pope.  His  successor,  Odo  (927—41), 
who  had  been  a  monk  in  his  habits  even  before  taking  the  monastic  vow,  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  true  method  of  governing  the  minds  of  men.  A 
rule  of  discipline  was  formed  under  him,  which,  by  severe,  uninterrupted, 
mechanical  employments  of  a  religious  nature,  so  completely  destroyed  all 
individuality  of  feeling,  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  spirit  became 
exclusively  active  in  the  hearts  of  the  members.  Under  Odilo  (994-1048), 
who  has  been  called  the  Archangel  of  the  monks,  and  during  the  administra* 


l)  E.  g.  the  priory  of  the  deux  amourewx  at  Ronen.  see  ttelyot,  vol.  IL  p.  471. 
C)  Gone.  Lateran  IV.  c.  13.  (Jfnnsl  Th.   IXII.  p.  1002a.) 
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tion  of  a  series  of  abbots,  whose  inflexible  good  sense  never  allowed  tbem  to 
act  inconsistently  with  tbeir  monastic  sanctity,  most  of  the  convents  in 
France,  carried  away  with  the  universal  admiration,  or  compelled  by  tbeir 
princes  or  protectors,  became  subject  to  the  rule  and  government  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Clugny.  This  gave  rise  to  a  Congregation  of  Benedictines, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  embraced  about  2000  convents, 
principally  in  France.  At  the  head  of  these  was  placed  the  Abbot  of  Clugny, 
always  chosen  by  the  monks  of  his  own  convent,  from  whose  ranks  also  he 
almost  invariably  selected  the  priors  of  all  the  convents  belonging  to  the 
congregation.  The  legislative  and  supervisory  powers  were  vested  in  a 
General  Chapter  which  assembled  annually  at  Clugny.  The  very  heart  of 
the  French  nation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  Clugny,  until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  12th  century,  when  the  order  withdrew  from  public 
affairs  and  lived  upon  its  own  resources.  An  instance  of  a  reformation  in  tho 
midst  of  extreme  disorder  was  exhibited  in  Germany,  when  the  congregation 
of  Hirsau  was  established  there  (1089)  by  the  Abbot  William  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Clugny. 

§  206.     Minor  Orders  of  the  Wth  Century. 

1.  In  the  wilderness  of  the  Apennine  mountains  were  established  two  or- 
ders of  monks,  originally  composed  of  hermits,  but  gradually  connected  with 
convents.  The  first  of  these  was  called  the  Order  of  Camaldoli,  and  was 
founded  (about  1018)  by  the  pious  zeal  of  liomuald,  one  of  the  family  of  tho 
Duke  of  Ravenna.  The  second  was  called  the  Order  of  Vallomh-osa,  and 
originated  (about  1038)  in  the  rigid  austerity  of  John  Gualbert,  a  Florentine. 
The  members  of  these  orders  vowed  that  they  would  abstain  even  from  or- 
dinary intellectual  enjoyments,  and  from  all  conversation  with  their  fellow- 
men.  At  a  later  period,  however,  they  endeavored  to  reconcile  this  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  and  self-mortification,  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  vast 
possessions  acquired  by  the  orders.  («)  2.  Stephen  of  Tigerno  was  unwilling  to 
be  regarded  either  as  a  monk  or  a  hermit,  and  acknowledged  no  rule  but  that 
of  the  gospel.  With  the  sanction  of  Gregory  (1073)  he  founded  an  order 
subsequently  called  by  the  name  of  Grammont.  This  determined  to  relin- 
quish its  own  beloved  convent  rather  than  to  defend  a  just  claim  by  a  legal 
process,  and  even  sincerely  declined  the  honor  of  the  miracles  imputed  to  its 
illustrious  founder,  because  it  thought  such  a  reputation  would  be  prejudicial 
to  humility.  After  a  rapid  growth,  however,  it  was  powerfully  agitated  by 
disputes  between  its  monks  and  those  lay  brethren,  who,  according  to  tho 
Rule,  had  the  charge  of  its  secular  affairs.  The  result  was  that  in  the  12th 
eentury  it  eutirely  lost  its  bid  ipendenoe.  (5)  8.  Bruno  of  Cologne,  the  rector 
of  the  cathedral  school  and  a  Chancellor  at  Rheims,  disgusted  with  the  dis- 

a)  RomuakH  vita,  Mr.  Damianl  |  tfdbiO.  Lota  --  B.  vi.  i\  I.  p.  B47.)  Bolt  In  Bblttm.  Th. 
II.  p.  19S,  Arohana.  ffattlviU,  Bomnaldlna  a  Oamaldnleodi  0.  Blab  r:ir.  1881,  11-  ffualbmH 
Vita  (M.ihm.  .\.i=i  BS.  s.  vi.  P.  II.  p.  '>VA.)  Jiniiiiriuiii  Vallnmbroaanam,  %  bulla*  Pontttoaiq,  qnl 
euiidcni  Ord,  privilegtli  deoorarno^  n  FxtigenUo  tfardio  Plot  1739. 

I)  Viin  8.  Stephani  by  Strhard,  tbe  Till  j.ri. .r  of  Qrammont  |  VarUin,  impllaa,  Col.  Tb.  VI  p, 
lfflo.  SfaMUon,  Ann,  Ot4  B,  Ben.  Th.  V.  p.  96.)  Hist  prollzloi  Prior,  Grandlmont  (Jfartma,  la, 
p.  126.) 
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graceful  life  of  Lis  archoishop,  renounced  the  world.  There  is  a  melancholy 
tale  which  assigns  another  cause  for  this  act,  but  it  was  not  known  until  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  (c)  He  erected  huts  for  himself  and  a  few 
companions  (1048)  in  the  wild  mountain  gorge  of  Chartreuse  near  Grenoble, 
lie  was  induced  by  his  former  pupil,  Urban  II,  to  visit  Rome  (1090),  but  he 
soon  became  weary  of  a  secular  life  in  that  city,  and  after  refusing  the  bish- 
opric of  Reggio,  he  founded  a  new  Carthusian  monastery  in  Calabria,  in 
which  he  ended  his  days  (1101).  The  order  was  not  organized  into  a  society 
until  1141  in  the  mother  convent.  For  a  long,  time  the  Carthusians  perse- 
vered in  the  practice  of  an  abstinence  so  strict  that  they  rejected  all  gifts 
except  necessary  food  and  skins  for  parchments.  The  wealth  they  received 
at  a  later  period  was  expended  in  the  embellishment  of  churches,  (d) 
4.  When  France  was  visited  by  a  disorder  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  the  order 
of  the  Hospitallers  of  St.  Anthony  was  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  by 
Gaston,  a  wealthy  nobleman  of  Dauphine,  from  gratitude  for  the  recovery 
of  his  son  (1095).  At  first  it  consisted  entirely  of  lay  brethren,  but  after- 
wards it  was  composed  of  canons  under  the  Rule  of  Augustine,  (e)  5.  Robert 
of  Arbrissel,  at  an  early  period  a  divine,  then  a  superintendent  of  a  diocese,  and 
subsequently  a  preacher  of  repentance  and  of  the  crusades,  was  the  founder 
of  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Fontevravd,  for  penitents,  especially  of 
the  female  sex  who  had  once  fallen  from  virtue.  For  this  class  of  persons 
he  seems  to  have  felt  a  peculiar  interest,  and  therefore  fell  under  the  re- 
proaches of  his  contemporaries.  In  compliment  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  the 
supreme  direction  of  the  society  was  intrusted  to  female  hands.  (/) 

§  207.     The  Cistercians  and  St.  Bernard. 

1)  Belatio  qnaliter  incepit  Ordo  Cisterciensis.  (Auberti  Miraei  Cbron.  Cist  Ord.  Colon.  1641.  p. 
8ss.)  Uenriquez,  Regula,  Constitt.  et  Privil.  Ord.  Cist,  Ant  1630.  f. — Manrique,  Ann.  Cist  Lugd. 
1642.  4  Th.  f.  Pierre  le  Nain,  Hist  de  l'Ordre  de  CIteaux.  Par.  1696ss.  9  Th.  2)  Bernardi  Opp. 
(Letters,  Discourses,  Poems,  ascetic  -writings.)  ed.  MabUlon,  Par.  1667. 1690.  6  Th.  f.  1719.  2  Th.  f. 
Ven.  1726.  2  Th.  I  Par.  1S89.  2  Th.  Med.  1851s.  8  vols.  4.  H\s  life  by  contemporaries:  Giilielmus, 
Abbot  of  S.  Thierry,  Gaufredus  and  Alunus  de  Intuitu,  Monks  of  Clairvaux.  {MabUlon  Th.  I.  and 
V\.)—hreander,  d.  h.  Bernh.  n.  a  Zeitalt  Berl.  (1813.)  1848.  [Tr.  Into  Engl,  by  Wrench,  Lond.  1845. 
12mo.]    J.  EUendorf,  Bernh.  u.  d.  Hier.  1838.  2  vols.     Ratisl&nne,  Hist  d.  8.  Bern.  Par.  1S43.  2  Th. 

Robert,  who  had  been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  by  his  mother  before  his 
birth,  became  dissatisfied  while  yet  an  abbot  with  the  comfortable  life  of  the 
wealthy  monks,  and  founded  a  convent  at  Citeaux,  under  regulations  requir- 
ing the  most  extreme  poverty  (1098).  In  the  order  which  sprung  from  this, 
the  most  rigid  abstemiousness  was  demanded,  all  splendor  in  churches  was 
condemned,  and  its  members  promised  absolutely  to  submit  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  as  well  as  to  abstain  from  all  the  ordinary  employments  of  life, 
not  excepting  even  the  charge  of  souls.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  society 
were  directed  only  by  the  law  of  love ;  (a)  the  position  of  the  Abbot  of 

c)  Launoii  de  vera  cansa  secessus  8.  Brnnonis  in  eremum.  Tar.  1646.  (Opp.  Th.  II.  P.  II.  p.  824.) 

d)  Mabill.  Ann.  Th.  V.  p.  202ss.  and  Acta  S3.  S.  VI.  P.  II.  PraeC  p.  87ss.  Legends  respecting  thi 
life  of  Bruno  may  be  seen  In  Acta  SS.  Oct.  Th.  III.  p.  491ss. 

«)  Acta  88.  Jan.  Th.  II.  p.  160.— Kapp,  de  fratrlb.  8.  Ant.  Lps.  1737.  4. 
/)  MabUlon,  Ann.  Th.  V.  p.  814ss.  Acta  S3.  Febr.  Th.  IIL  p.  593sat 
a)  Charta  Charitatls.  (Manrique  Th.  I.  p.  109ss.) 
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Citeaux  and  the  government  by  annual  General  Chapters,  were  all  modelled 
after  the  Constitution  of  Clugny,  although  the  abbot3  of  the  four  oldest 
affiliated  convents  gradually  attained  equality  with  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux 
(1119).  The  black  dress  of  the  Benedictines  was  exchanged  for  a  white 
cowl.  By  the  extreme  veneration  which  the  Cistercians  acquired  among 
their  contemporaries,  who  regarded  them  as  perfect  representatives  of  apos- 
tolic simplicity,  and  by  the  splendor  of  St.  Bernard's  name,  this  new  order 
was  able  to  vie  successfully  with  the  congregation  of  Clugny.  The  latter 
was  indeed  considerably  shaken  by  the  excesses  of  its  abbot,  Pontius 
(1109-25),  who  carried  the  staff  of  the  shepherd  and  of  the  pilgrim  in  the 
same  hand  which  bore  the  sword  of  the  highway  robber.  It  was,  however, 
enabled  to  close  this  controversy  honorably  to  itself  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  the  Venerable  (1122-56).  (f>)  Bernard  was  born  at  Fontaine,  of  a  fami- 
ly distinguished  for  monastic  piety.  Even  during  the  struggles  of  his  early 
youth  he  showed  that  he  was  by  natural  temperament  inclined  to  a  monastic 
life.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1113  he  became  a  monk  at  Citeaux,  and  in 
1115  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  a  convent  founded  by  persons  belonging  to 
that  community.  By  his  entire  disengagement  from  the  world,  he  seemed 
utterly  independent  of  the  rules,  and  wTas  actually  superior  to  all  those 
laws  by  which  men  are  usually  governed.  He  was  certainly  highly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  in  popular  estimation  as  well  as  in  his  own  opinion  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  working  miracles.  Educated  beneath  the  foliage  of  a 
mighty  forest,  his  thoughts  wrere  continually  directed  toward  heaven.  In 
spite  of  the  general  insipidity  of  the  age,  he  was  distinguished  by  an  elo- 
quence which  was  irresistible  even  by  those  who  could  not  fully  comprehend 
his  discourse.  He  was  rather  jealous  of  human  learning,  and  so  zealous  in 
behalf  of  the  Church  that  he  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  persecution,  no  was 
enthusiastic  in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  yet 
candid  and  severe  with  respect  to  their  irregularities.  In  almost  every  part 
of  Europe  he  beheld  those  whose  minds  he  had  formed  by  his  instructions 
seated  upon  episcopal  thrones,  he  himself  acted  as  an  umpire  in  nearly  all 
the  quarrels  which  took  place  between  different  princes  and  nations,  and  by 
the  diffusion  of  his  highly  theocratic  spirit  among  the  priesthood,  he  became 
the  most  influential  man  of  his  age.  By  his  influence  his  order  became  so 
powerful,  that  soon  after  his  death  (1153)  it  endeavored  to  excel  its  rivals  of 
Clugny,  not  so  much  in  humility  and  contempt  of  the  world  as  in  indepen- 
dence and  wealth. 

§  208.    Praemonstranti  and  Carmelites. 

II  rmarml  MotiacM  de  mlrnc  ».  Marlae  lniiilc",  III,  2ss.  (Gitiberti,  Opp.  cd.  dWchfrij,  p.  644.) 
Acta  s.S.  June.  Th.  I.  i>.  304HL  ( 'liri/x.  nan  *'■  r  Si  rre,  Vita  S.  Norb.  Anto.  1G5C  Hugo,  Vie  de  8. 
Norb.  Loxemb.  1704  4.  Bfbl  Ord  Praemout  par .'".  U  Palo*,  Par.  1633.  £ 

.in, in.  Phoeat,  oompendl  iptto,  eta  {Leon.  AUatii  Bymmlctai  Von.  17*?.  f.  p.  17.)  Ja 

tobt  at  VUrtaoo  Bist  Bieroe,  a  M.  {Bonaart  Th.  I.  p.  1078.)    Bole  in  EoUtm.  Th.  III.  p.  lSss. 
Daniel  a  VirQ.  Mm •/<»,  Bpecnhun  CarmeUtsnnm.  Anin.  1680.  4  Th.  f. 

Norbert  WU  originally  a  canon  at  Cologne,  and  us  the  chaplain  to  Henry 

M  RtrnarcH  apoL  ad  Bull  (Mabftton  Th.  IV.  p,  B8.)  Pttri  Van,  id  Bora  I.  Bp,  2^.  IV.  Ep 
17.  vi.  Ep.  i.  iKii.i.  pp.  Max.  Th.  wii.i  DUIogas  Inter  Clanlaa  mon.  el  01  t.  de  dlrenta  itrtuqoi 
Ord.  obeerrv.  (Marten*,  Thee.  Th.  V.  p.  II 
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V.  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  with  the  brightest  prospects  of  promo- 
tion in  the  priesthood.  By  an  event  which  was  supposed  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  conversion  of  Paul,  he  was  induced  to  throw  all  these  aside, 
and  enter  upon  the  humble  employment  of  a  preacher  of  repentance.  After 
some  ineffectual  attempts  to  reform  other  canons,  he  founded  an  order  of  mo- 
nastic canons  in  the  unhealthy  vale  of  Premontre  (1120).  When  he  appeared 
preaching  repentance  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  he  was  elected  as  if  by  a  divine 
inspiration  to  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Magdeburg,  and  entered  that  city 
in  the  garb  of  a  beggar.  A  powerful  storm  of  opposition  was  raised  against 
him  on  account  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  his  wealthy  retinue  there 
to  practise  the  same  abstemiousness  which  he  showed.  The  people,  how- 
ever, before  whose  fury  he  was  once  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  main- 
tained possession  of  his  body  as  though  it  were  the  sacred  palladium  of  their 
city,  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  the  monks  of  Premontre.  Before  his 
death  (1134)  Norbert  witnessed  the  rapid  increase  of  his  order  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  chapters  and  convents  for  monks  and  nuns. — Berthold, 
a  crusader  from  Calabria,  who  with  a  few  companions  had  resided  for  a  time 
in  a  cave  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Carmelites, 
though  his  claims  to  that  honor  have  been  denied  by  his  followers.  On  ac- 
count of  the  hallowed  recollections  connected  with  the  mountain  where  they 
resided,  and  the  similarity  of  the  habits  of  their  order  with  those  of  Elias, 
they  have  always  maintained  that  it  was  founded  by  that  ancient  prophet, 
and  continued  until  modern  times  by  a  series  of  successive  prophets,  (a) 
When,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens,  the  Carmelites  lost  possession  of 
their  original  seat,  they  allege  that  the  holy  Virgin  gave  her  scapular  to 
Simon  Stock,  the  general  of  the  order,  that  it  might  become  thenceforth  the 
habit  of  all  its  members,  with  the  assurance  that  whoever  should  die  in  this 
dress  would  never  suffer  in  everlasting  fire.  (i)  New  possessions  were  ac- 
quired by  these  Brethren  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  in  every  country  of 
Europe. 

§  209.     The  Trinitarians. 

Bonaventura  Baro,  Annales  Ord.  S.  Trin.  Eom.  10S4.     Eulo  in  Uolaten.  Th.  III.  p.  3ss. 

The  vague  and  visionary  efforts  of  two  hermits,  John  de  Matha,  pre- 
viously a  Parisian  divine,  and  Felix  de  Valois,  appear  to  have  been  finally 
directed  to  a  definite  object  by  Innocent  III.,  and  an  Order  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  was  established  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves  (1198).  The 
first-fruits  of  its  efforts  were  exhibited  in  the  year  1200,  when  a  multitude 
of  Christians  purchased  from  slavery  in  Morocco  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  order  of  the  Trinitarian?  (de  redemptione  captivorum,  Mathurins,  fnres 
aux  &nes)  spread  itself  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  Eemalo 
convents  were  also  instituted,  and  through  many  vicissitudes  the  primary 
object  of  the  order  has  not  been  altogether  abandoned  even  to  a  very  recent 

a)  Pupehroch  (Acta  S3.  April.  Th.  I.  p.  774ss.  and  in  some  controversial  writings)  has  given  thi 
"rue  history  in  opposition  to  the  prolix  volumes  of  the  Carmelites.  \Mo8heim  Hist  Cent  XII.  Pari 
II.  §21.  McEaln's  trans].] 

b)  Launoii  Dss.  de  Sim.  Stochll  viso.  Par.  1053.  fOpp.  Tb.  II.  P.  II.) 
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period.  The  residence  of  its  General  (minister  generalis),  and  the  place 
where  its  general  chapter,  composed  of  all  the  superiors  of  its  convents,  con- 
vened, was  at  Cerfroy,  where  the  two  original  hermits  were  once  visited  hy 
a  white  deer  with  the  mark  of  a  cross  between  its  horns. 

§  210.     The  Humiliates. 

Tirabosehi,  Vetera  Humiliatorum  monnmenta.  Mediol.  lTGGss.  8  Th.  4 

Many  felt  that  the  religious  should  he  brought  into  more  intimate  connec- 
tions with  the  secular  life  than  the  general  Church  at  that  time  was  able  to 
afford.  The  community  of  the  Humiliates  was  therefore  instituted  in  the 
eleventh  century,  composed,  at  first,  of  an  association  of  pious  Milanese  who 
had  been  exiled  from  their  native  city.  Gradually  it  became  extended  over 
all  parts  of  Lombardy,  and  embraced  principally  mechanics,  especially  weav- 
ers of  woollen  fabrics,  connected  together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  employ- 
ment, and  a  love  of  pious  exercises.  All  their  property  was  held  in  common. 
At  a  later  period  even  monks  and  priests  united  with  them,  and  took  part  in 
the  labors,  the  business,  and  the  trade  of  the  Society.  Their  community  was 
tolerated  by  the  hierarchy  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  point  of  connection 
between  the  convent  and  the  world.  Innocent  III.  endeavored  to  give  it  a 
definite  position  by  imposing  upon  it  the  rule  of  Benedict,  and  it  was  sup- 
plied with  a  grand  master  in  1246.  Finally  it  became  secularized,  and  was 
abolished  by  Pius  Y.  (1571). 

§  211.     Establishment  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

I.  Wil.  Ti/r.  I,  10.  XVIII,  4ss.  Ja-c.  de  Yitriaco  c.  64.  Ptol.  Yeltronius,  Statuta  Ord.  ho»p.  S. 
Jo.  Rom.  1688.  f  I/olsten.  Th.  II.  p.  444ss.— II.  (  Vertot.)  Hist,  des  Chevaliers  hospitallers  de  9.  Jean. 
Par.  1726.  4  Th.  4  1761.  7  Th.  (Xiethammer)  Gesch.  d.  Maltheserord  naeli  Vertot.  Jen.  1792.  2  vols. 
Paoli,  deirorlcine  ed  institute  del  ord.  di  S.  Giovanni.  Eom.  17S1.  4  Falkenstein,  Gesch.  d.  Job. 
Ord.  Dreed.  1S33.  2  vols. 

I.  Wil.  Tyr.  XII,  7.  Jac.  de  Vt'tr.  e.  65.  Bernardi  Tract  de  nova  militia  a  adhortatlo  ad  milites 
templl.  (Opp.  Th.  IV.  p.  9S.)  JloUten.  Th.  II.  p.  429ss.  Winter.  Statntenbucb.  Brl.  1794.  1  vol — 
H.  P.  dv,  Put/,  Hist  des  Templiers.  Par.  1650.  Brux.  1751.  4.  TJebers.  Frankf.  1665.  4  D'Estir.il. 
Hist  crit  et  apol.  des  Chev.  du  Temple.  Par.  1789.  2  Th.  4.  An  Epitome:  Die  Eitter  des  Temp,  zu 
Jerus.  Lpz.  1790.  2  vols.  Wilcke,  Gesch.  d.  Temp.  Ord.  Lpz.  1826s.  2  vols.  Falkenstein,  Gesch.  d. 
Temp.  Ord.  Dresd.  1888.  2  vols.  [C.  G.  Addison,  Hist  of  the  Knights  Templars,  Sec  Lond  1848  8 
ed.  8.  8  ed.  1854.  8.] 

I.  Btatnten  dea  dent.  Ord  edited  by  K  Eennig,  KSnigsb.  1806.    Petri  de  Dw&wg  (about  1826), 

Chronic  Prusslae  s.  Hist  Ord.  Tent  ed.  EarUcnoch,  Jen.  1679.  i.  Codex  dlplomarJens  Ord.  Tent. 

Urknndenbnefa  /.  Oesob.  d  dent.  O.  ed  hy  J.  O.  Henna,  tfentz,  1845.— IL  Duellli,  Hist.  Ord.  Eqnlt 

Vind  1727.  f.    Jnh.  Vviyt,  Gesch.  Pr.-u<-.  b.  /.  (Tntergange  d.  Eerrsoh.  d.  dentsch.  Orflens. 

Konlpsb.  162769.  4  vols. 

The  various  orders  of  knighthood  which  Bprung  up  daring  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, were  the  legitimate  result  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  military  occupa- 
tions of  the  youth.    When  regarded  as  an  affair  <>t'  past  times,  this  system  is 

extolled  :is  the  ideal  toward  whieli  nolile  minds  were  induced  t<>  aspire,  but 
in  its  bitter  reality  it  was  the  ascendency  of  a  great  corporation,  wlioso 
power  was  restrained  by  Christian  customs,  and  embellished  by  the  princi- 
ples of  love  and  honor.  Duels  and  tournaments  were  always  lealously 
opposed  by  popes  and  synods,  bul  the  system  of  knighthood  itself  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Church  because  it  enlisted  men  In  the  service  of  God,  and  for 
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the  defence  of  all  who  were  oppressed.  The  two  most  powerfm  tendencies 
of  the  age  were  united  during  the  holy  wars  in  forming  a  spiritual  knight- 
hood which  combined  the  three  monastic  vows  with  the  solemn  promise 
never  to  desist  from  a  conflict  with  unbelievers.  1.  Some  citizens  of  Amalfi, 
while  trading  with  Palestine,  had  (1048)  founded  a  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  The  fraternity  which  had  the  management  of  this 
hospital,  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Christians,  took  the  monas- 
tic vow  under  the  name  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Hospital,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  Jerusalem.  Raymond  du  Pay,  the  second  principal  of 
the  order,  to  their  former  duty  of  hospitality  and  attendance  upon  the  sick, 
added  that  of  knighthood  in  opposition  to  infidels  (about  1118),  and  this  soon 
became  the  principal  object  of  the  order.  2.  Nine  knights,  with  Hugo  de 
Payens  as  their  master  (magister  militiae),  took  from  the  hand  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem  the  knightly  monastic  vow  (1118),  and  from  their  location 
in  the  royal  palace,  by  the  side  of  the  former  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  they 
assumed  the  name  of  Templars  (pauperes  commilitones  Christi  templique 
Salomonis).  3.  During  the  siege  of  Aine  (1190),  some  citizens  of  Bremen 
and  Lubeck  founded  a  hospital  which  was  favored  by  the  German  princes, 
and  under  Henry  of  Walpot  became  the  Order  of  the  German  Knights  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Each  of  these  orders  embraced  three  estates,  viz.,  Knights, 
Priests,  and  Serving  Brethren.  In  this  latter  class  were  included  not  only 
all  who  were  engaged  in  manual  labor,  but  squires.  The  whole  was  arranged 
in  accordance  with  an  aristocratic  constitution,  under  the  government  of  a 
Grand  Master,  Commanders,  and  Chapters  of  Knights.  They  formed  the 
standing  army  of  the  Church  in  the  East,  but  as  a  general  society  of  noble- 
men they  acquired  vast  possessions  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  Templars 
especially  soon  became  independent  by  their  own  power,  and  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  the  pope.  So  highly  was  their  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
order  cultivated,  that  they  became  a  military  society  of  noblemen,  combining 
their  hereditary  powers  with  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  It  was  not  long, 
therefore,  before  they  found  themselves  in  a  hostile  position  to  both  bishops 
and  kings.  Wherever  the  Church  in  any  way  stood  in  need  of  worldly 
weapons,  especially  in  Spain  while  contending  with  the  Moors,  and  in  Germa- 
ny in  connection  with  the  Cistercians,  similar  orders  of  knights  were  estab 
lished  of  a  purely  national  character. 


CHAP.  IV.— STATE   OF  SCIENCE  IN  TIIE   CIIUECH. 

§  212.     Scientific  Education  of  the  Ninth  Century. 

Launotl  Ds.  de  scbolis  celebr.  a  Car.  M.  et  post  eundeni  instaurstis.  Par.  1G72.  Hamb.  1717.  Tli*t 
Iitt6raire  de  la  France  par  des  rel.  Benidictins.  Par.  1733ss.  Th.  IV.  V.  Cramer,  Bossuet,  Th.  V.  vol. 
IL  HefeU,  vvi-^s.  zust  1m  siidwest.  Deutsclil.  9.  10.  und  11.  Jahrhh.  (Tub.  Quartalscbr.  1S33.  P.  2.) 
Bdfir,  Gescb.  d.  riiin.  Lit  im  Carol.  Zeita.  Carlsr.  1S40. 

The  diffusion  of  education  commenced  by  Charles  the  Great  was  con- 
tinued under  the  Carolingians  by  the  schools  established  in  the  cathedrals 
and  convents.     The  most  efficient  agent  in  it,  so  far  as  related  to  Germany, 
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was  Rabanus  Mauras,  the  pupil  of  Alcuin,  and  tlie  friend  of  the  Emperor 
Louis  when  that  monarch  was  in  distress.  He  had  travelled  in  Palestine,  and 
in  822  was  called  to  preside  over  the  convent  of  Fulda.  Compelled  to  fly 
from  that  place  in  842,  ho  soon  after  (847)  became  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and 
died  in  856.  With  great  humility  he  devoted  himself  to  the  lowly  task  of 
collecting  the  various  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  and  gave  a  minute  description  of  the  universe.  (a)  The  labors 
of  scientific  men  were  principally  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  the  Church.  In  this  kind  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  his  course 
of  life,  Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  (died  841),  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  moderate  opposition  raised  in  the  French  Church 
against  praying  to  images,  and  all  kinds  of  superstition.  (?*)  Claudius, 
Bishop  of  Turin  (d.  about  840),  a  great  admirer  of  Augustine,  presents  us 
with  a  specimen  of  the  stormy  battle  then  waged  against  the  worship  of 
images,  popes,  and  saints,  (c)  Uincmar,  Archbishop  of  Kheims  (died  882), 
shows  the  position  of  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  standing  between  kings, 
popes,  and  bishops,  sometimes  in  the  character  of  a  friend,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  an  opponent,  frequently  with  great  earnestness,  but  always  with  dex- 
terity and  dignity  in  times  of  extreme  peril,  defending  the  rights  of  the 
national  Church  and  of  his  archbishopric,  (d)  Uaymo,  Bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt  (died  853),  brought  to  the  recollection  of  his  contemporaries  the  views 
of  the  primitive  Church  by  means  of  a  much-used  epitome  of  the  Latin 
translation  of  Eusebius.  (e)  Jonas,  the  successor  of  Theodolf  in  the  bishopric 
of  Orleans,  in  opposition  to  Claudius  defended  the  customs  of  the  Church  of 
that  period,  60  far,  at  least,  as  they  proceeded  from  a  pious  disposition.  The 
advice  he  gave  to  laymen  was  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Church,  and 
frequently  attained  the  enlarged  philanthropy  required  by  the  gosple.  (/) 
John  Scotus  (or)  Evigena  (d.  about  880),  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  though  he  was  originally  educated  in  the  British  school,  under  the 
influence  of  the  writings  of  Origen  and  the  Areopagite,  stood  so  isolated 
from  his  contemporaries,  and  so  far  superior  to  his  times,  that  his  doctrines 
were  not  sufficiently  understood  to  be  condemned  by  the  Church  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  (g)     To  his  profound  conceptions  of  the  divine  iinmen- 

n)  Opp.  ed.  Cohenertus,  Col.  1G27.  6  Th.  f.  Migne.  (Patrolo-?.  Par.  1S52.  vols.  CVII.-XII.)— 
K  II.  CL  8  !nr  irz,  de  Iiliab.  M.  primo  Germ,  praeceptorc.  Heldelb.  181L  4.  Tub.  Quartalschr.  L88& 
P.  3s.    F.  Kwutmann,  llral.au.  M.-utz.  184L 

b)  Opp.  ed  Balm.  Par.  1666.  2  Th.  [QaUand.  Th.  XIII.  p.  406.)  Eundtahagm,  de  Agob.  vita 
•tierlptia  (Hem  1889.  P.  I. 

c)  Fragments  In  FlacU  fatal,  test  verit  p.  986,  Bibl  PP.  Max.  Th.  XIV.  p.  197.  KdbUton, 
rctt  Anal.  [i.  9ft  /.'»■'- "" i. -h,  Claud.  Inedltopp,  ipectmlna.  Bam.  1884,  <'.  Schmidt,  Claud.  (Zeltsobr, 

bJat  Th.  184ft  ll.  2.) 

d)  Opp.  ed  Blrmond,  Par.  1845.  2  Th.  r  fi,,.i.„,,;I,  Hist  eoo.  Bern.  in.  IB  9ft  Btet  lit.  de  la 
France.  Th.  V.  p.  644        fi        kCerkwfiidlgk.  a,  Leben  n.  Srhrr.  Bincm.  OStt  180& 

e)  Do  chri-^t.  rerom  memorla  *.  Blst  eoo,  breviarlom,  ed  Boxhom,  Lngd  1850.  Mader 
Helmet  1671. 

/>  Dec\iltu  Imagimmi  L  in.  i  Mft  (Blbl  PP.  Lngd  Th.  XIV.  p.  it;:,  iv  Inrtltut  laioau  I.  Ill 
a  82$.  (EAohery,  BplctL  ed  9,  Th.  L  p.  968.)  De  Institot.  regis,  (to  p.  894) 

y)  i>,>  ,iivi  lone  natarae  L  V.  ed  OaU,  <>k..u.  1681.  f.  8dhMU*rt  Honest  188ft— P.  BJort  .t.  Boot 
o.  v.  I'r-pr.  o.  ©br.  PhlL  Copenh.  1898.  Fronm&Utr,  Lebre  dee  J.  8*  r.  B6sen  (Tub.  Zeltechr, 
j    io,  P.  l.  ft)  8taudmmaUr,  J,  Bo  a.  d  WIseensch.  sr.  Zeit  Frkt  1884  vol.  I.   Hock,  J.  Bo.  (Boan 
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sity,  the  world  was  one  vast  Theophany  in  different  forms  of  development, 
the  Incarnation  was  simply  the  reconciliation  of  the  finite  with  the  iufinite, 
the  sacred  Scriptures  were  the  necessary  terms  in  which  the  truth  must  be 
expressed,  m  adaptation  to  human  infirmity,  and  religion  and  philosophy 
were  the  twofold  form  in  which  the  same  essential  spirit  was  manifested.  A 
German  poetic  composition,^)  in  which  the  evangelical  history  was  repre- 
sented with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Germanic  popular  life,  was  a  dawn 
without  a  day,  since  all  literature  continued  to  he  written  in  Latin,  and  sci- 
ence, even  when  laymen  took  part  in  it,  was  wholly  of  an  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter (clergie).  During  the  stormy  period  which  followed  the  subversion  of 
the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  the  more  eminent  lights  of  literary  culture 
were  either  wholly  extinguished,  or  were  concealed  behind  the  walls  of  con- 
vents, where  their  beams  were  only  occasionally  visible.  That  portion  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Christian  literature  which  Alfred  the  Great  (871-901)  saved  by 
his  sword,  and  animated  with  the  antique  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  learning, 
was  apparently  lost  at  his  death.  (?) 

§  213.     First  Eucharistic  Controversy. 

"While  attempting  to  present  the  mysterious  import  of  the  Liturgy,  Pas- 
chasii/s  Radoert  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  substance  of  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  was  changed  into  the  very  body  of  Christ 
which  was  born  of  the  virgin.  This  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  creation 
by  almighty  power,  though  invisible  to  any  but  an  eye  of  faith,  (a)  This 
sentiment  was  opposed  by  the  learned  writers  of  that  age,  especially  by 
Raoanns  Maurns,  by  Ratramnus,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who  maintained  the 
indefinite  view  prevalent  in  the  primitive  Church,  according  to  which  there 
was  simply  a  communion  of  the  earthly  with  the  heavenly,  and  by  Erigena, 
to  whom  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  could  present  nothing  but  a 
sign  of  an  omnipresent  God.  (h)  The  doctrine  of  Paschasius  must  have  been 
well  adapted  to  the  popular  understanding,  from  which,  indeed,  it  may  have 
taken  its  rise,  since  even  before  this  the  consecrated  bread  had  been  changed 
under  the  hands  of  Gregory  the  Great  into  a  bleeding  finger.  (V) 

Zeitschr.  f.  Phil.  u.  Th.  1S35.  II.  16.)  R.  MoUer,  J.  Sc,  Mainz.  1844  A.  Tbrstriok,  Phil.  Ertgenae 
nx  lpslns  princlpUa  delineata.  Gott.  1844.  P.  I. 

h)  Comp.  (I/ase'K)  Leben  Jesu.  p.  38. 

i)  Asserii  Hist,  de  reb.  Alfr.  ed.  Wise,  Oxon.  1722.  F  L.  v.  Stolberg,  Leb.  Alfr.  Munst  1S15. 
[Rob.  PoweU,  Life  of  A.  tlie  Great.  Lond.  1654.  12.  Reinhold  Pauli,  King  Alfred,  &c.  Transl.  Lond. 
1852.  Life  of  A.  by  SpeZmaM,  Lond.  1840.  F  Steinets,  The  Mod.  Mon.  &0,  in  a  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Gr.,  from  the  German  of  A.  V.  //oiler,  &c  Lond.  1849.]     Weiss,  Gesch.  Alfr.  Scliaffh.  1858. 

a)  De  corpore  et  sang.  Domini  s.  de  sacramentis,  831.  the  later  edition,  S44.  dedicated  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  is  in  Martene,  Col.  ampl.  Th.  IX.  p.  367.  Ep.  ad  Fradegardnm  in  Bibi.  PP.  Lugd  Th 
XIV.  p.  754ss. 

b)  Rabani  Ep.  ad  Ilcribald.  {Mubillon,  vett  Analect.  ed.  2.  p.  17.)  Ratramni  de  eorp.  et  sang. 
Dom.  L.  ad  Carol.  Col.  532.  ed.  J.  Boilean,  Par.  (1686.)  1712.  12.  Often  attributed  to  Erigena.— LauJ, 
0.  d.  verloren  gehaltne  Schrift  des  Joh.  Sc.  v.  d.  Euchf  r.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1828.  vol.  I.  II.  4.) 

c)  Pauli  l>iao  Vita  Greg.  M.  e,  23.    Joan.  Diao   11,41.    Pasclu  Rad.  c.  14 
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§  214.     Gottschall:     Cont.  from  §  212. 

O.  Mauguin,  vett.  auctornra  qui  s.  IX.  de  praed.  seripserunt,  opp.  et  fragm.  Par.  1650.  2  Th.  4 
Mansi  Th.  XIV.  XV— J.  Usserius,  Gotteschalci  et  praedestinatianae  controv.  Hist  (Dubl.  1681.  4) 
Han.  1662.  Against  Gottscbalk :  L.  Cellot,  Hist.  Gottesc.  praedestinatiani.  Par.  1655.  f.  [Biblical  Re- 
pertory, vol  XII.  No.  II.  p.  225ss.  Feander,  Hist  of  Chr.  Eel.  Transl.  by  Torrey,  vol.  III.  p.  4T2ss.] 

The  authority  of  Augustine  had  continued  unimpaired  till  the  middle 
ages,  though  his  peculiar  doctrines  were  generally  misunderstood,  and  almost 
universally  rejected.  Gottschalh  was  a  monk,  of  a  nohle  Saxon  family,  who 
even  in  his  childhood  had  been  devoted  to  a  monastic  life.  At  a  synod  which 
met  at  Mentz  (829),  he  obtained  a  release  from  his  monastic  vow,  but  by  the 
influence  of  his  abbot,  Rabanus,  this  decision  was  subsequently  reversed. 
His  excited  spirit  now  sought  tranquillity  in  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  in  a  removal  to  the  convent  of  Orbais,  and  in  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  In  the  most  decided  forms  of  expression  he  announced  his  doctrine 
of  a  double  predestination,  founded  upon  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God, 
according  to  which  some  were  elected  to  life,  and  others  were  consigned  to 
destruction.  Personal  bitterness  was  combined  with  the  aversion  felt  in  the 
Gallican  Church  towards  Augustinism,  and  Gottschalk  was  condemned, 
through  the  influence  of  Rabanus,  at  the  second  Synod  of  Mentz  (848),  and 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  metropolitan,  Hincmar  of  Rheims.  (a)  The 
cause  of  Gottschalk,  or  rather  of  Augustine,  was  sustained  by  all  the  learning 
of  Ratramnm,  and  the  hierarchical  authority  of  Bemiffitts,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons.  On  the  other  hand,  Hincmar  defended  the  Frankish  doctrine  that 
man  was  indeed  free  and  yet  needed  divine  grace,  and  Erigena  contended  for 
the  perfect  unity  of  the  divine  decrees,  (b)  The  controversy  remained  unde- 
cided, but  Gottschalk,  worn  down  by  hierarchical  violence,  and  absorbed  in 
private  reveries  by  which  his  life  was  beguiled  away,  died  excommunicated 
but  unsubdued  in  prison  (868). 

§  215.     Literary  Interest  during  the  Tenth  Century,  under  the  Othos. 

So  strong  were  the  recollections  of  classic  antiquity  awakened  in  the 
court  of  the  imperial  house  of  Saxony  by  its  connection  with  Constantinople, 
that  it  began  to  indulge  the  dream  of  restoring  the  Roman  empire  to  its 
original  form.  The  decisions  pronounced  by  the  various  emperors  with  re- 
gard to  the  popes,  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  speak  freely  respecting  the 
abuses  then  practised  in  the  Church.  The  Arabians  had  ever  since  the  eighth 
century  monopolized  the  natural  sciences  as  the  appropriate  product  of  their 
iwn  civilization,  together  with  every  thing  in  Greek  literature  which  related 
to  them.  The  school  they  had  established  at  Cordova  (after  980)  excited  tho 
attention  of  the  neighboring  Christian  countries.  (<>)  As  an  evidence  of  the 
olassio  education  which  existed  In  the  Imperial  court,  Eroanritha  (Helena  y 


a)  Depn  oh.  Epp,  III.  e&.£Hrmond,  Par,  1647.  (The  Letters  of  Rabunu   in 

»lso  \n  Miuujnin   Th.  I.  P.  I.  r.v<>  imprinted  letten  at  fteb.  respecting  Qottsch.  (Tub 

Qusrial-ciir.  L88&  n      >    /./..,,,/.  n.  ,.,.,..  i:,.m.  in,  S&    ManHTb.  XIV.  1 1.  910, 

b)  Jtatramni  de  pried  I.  11.  (Maugvtn  Th,  L  P.  I.  p.9T.)  BtmigH  L.  de  Mb,  epp.  t/t>.  T!>. 
II.  P.  I.  p,  81, i  ///'».  //""•,  .!.■  |ir.. d,  i '■  ■'.  et  iu>.  lib.  0*t  Hot  lost  < 'I'l'-  rol  I  i  De  tribal  epp  L 
Opp  v.i.  i.  tfaug.  Th.  IL  P.  tt  p.  67.)  de  prsed,  Del  (Mauguin  Th,  I.  P.  I  p.  ll 

a)  MlddUdorpfi  de  InstitatUi  llterarlli  iii  EUsp,  quae  Lni  n  suoton    bebaerant  Qoett  \\  10.  l 
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Rossow,  died  about  984-),  a  nun  of  Gandersheim,  may  be  mentioned.  She 
recounted  the  exploits  of  Otho  the  Great  in  rhyme  and  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  expressed  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  in  the  style  of  Terence.  (J) 
On  the  other  hand,  Notker  Ltibeo,  superintendent  of  the  school  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Gall  (died  1022),  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  to  give  translations  from  them  into  the  High  German.  (<■)  Eatherius, 
Bishop  of  Verona  and  Liege  (d.  974),  though  sometimes  a  wanderer  and  even 
a  prisoner  in  consequence  of  the  political  commotions  of  Italy  and  his  own 
ardent  temperament,  in  bitter  and  pointed  language  held  up  before  his  cleri- 
cal brethren  a  picture  of  their  own  corruptions,  and  the  duties  required  of 
them  by  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Church.  ('./)  The  Arabic  influence  was 
represented  by  Gerbert.  (e)  In  subsequent  times  he  has  been  looked  upon  as 
a  magician,  and  perhaps  the  spirit  of  his  age  rendered  it  necessary  that  astro- 
nomy should  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  astrology.  But  the 
importance  which  the  school  of  Eheims  attained  under  his  management,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  both  in  France  and  Germany,  proves 
that  he  was  not  as  isolated  and  unappreciated  in  his  own  day  as  the  Italian 
accounts  imply.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  clergy  in  general  were  by 
no  means  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  it  required  no  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  subject  a  bishop  who  should  exhibit  his  know 
ledge  of  Latin  in  the  sacred  desk,  to  the  most  awkward  imputations.  (/) 

§  216.     Academiad  Studies  in  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Centuries. 

No  sooner  was  there  sufficient  order  secured  in  the  state  and  in  the 
Church  to  afford  opportunity  for  a  tranquil  elevation  and  communion  of 
spirit  among  men,  than  the  exuberance  of  life  which  had  long  been  concealed 
broke  forth  in  the  cultivation  of  science.  An  appropriate  instrument  for  the 
intellectual  energy  then  awakened  was  found  in  the  recently  discovered  Latin 
translation  of  the  dialectic  writings  of  Aristotle,  (a)  There  were  still  pre- 
served some  remnants  of  a  Roman  empire  and  laws,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Lombard  cities  rendered  the  development  of  these  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  Accordingly,  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Ro- 
man law  was  reduced  by  Irnerius  to  a  new  scientific  form,  and  applied  to 
new  relations  as  a  European  Christian  law.  (1>)  For  the  cultivation  of  these 
laws  several  universities  were  established.  That  of  Bologna  was  at  first 
merely  a  school  for  the  study  of  Law,  while  that  of  Paris  was  for  the  study 
of  Dialectics  and  Theology.  In  the  former,  the  highest  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration (universitas)  were  vested  in  the  pupils,  but  in  the  latter  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Doctors.     They  owe  their  establishment  not  to  the  favor  of 

6)  Carmina  Ottonis  I.  Comediae  sacrae  VI.  (Opp.  e<L  Schurzfteisch,  Vit,  170T.  4.) 

c)  Catalogue  in  R.  v.  Itaumer,  p.  8Sss. 

d)  l)e  Contemtu  eanonum.  Apologia  sui  ipslns.  Do  discordia  inter  ipsum  et  clericos.  Medltn> 
tinnes  cordis  8.  praeloq.  (Opp.  ed.  Ballerini,  Vcron.  1765.) — Eni/e/htirdt,  u.  Eatber.  (KGeschichtl 
Abhli.  Erl.  1&32.  N.  5.)    Neander,  Leben  d.  Eatber.  (Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  cbr.  W.  1351.  N.  86.) 

e)  Cotnp.  §  178.  note  g.    Eospecting  Gerbert's  works,  see  Hock,  Gerbert  p.  166ss. 

/)  Vita  Sfeimoerci  c.  81.  (Leibn.  Scrr.  rer.  Brunsv.  p.  555.)  Comp.  Saxo  Gramm.  ..  XI.  ed 
Stephan.  p.  209. 

a)  Jvwrdain,  Eecherches  critiq.  Bur  l\",ge  et  l'origine  des  traductions  lat  d'Aristote  Par.  1S19. 
I,  Savigwy,  Gesch.  d.  ran:.  Eechts  in  Mit  Alt  8  &  4  vols. 
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popes  or  princes,  but  to  the  necessities  of  the  times,  as  thousands  of  students 
were  drawn  together  by  the  reputation  of  60ine  distinguished  teacher.  Acts 
of  incorporation  were  not  sought  for  from  the  pope  until  a  later  period,  when 
the  younger  universities  endeavored  by  such  means  to  rival  those  which  de- 
pended upon  their  own  reputation.  The  advantages  springing  from  these 
seats  of  science,  which  controlled  the  opinions  of  the  succeeding  generation, 
were  so  apparent  that  the  popes  were  anxious  by  special  favors  to  secure 
their  attachment  to  themselves,  and  render  them  institutions  in  which  Chris- 
tian studies  generally  (studium  generale)  might  be  pursued,  (c)  By  the  influence 
of  these  universities  science  became  generally  diffused,  at  least  among  the 
higher  classes,  but  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of  its  development,  it  still  con- 
tinued subservient  to  partial  corporate  interests,  enveloped  in  barbarous 
Latin,  and  almost  exclusively  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 

§  217.     The  Second  Eucharistic  Controversy. 

L  Mansi  Th.  XIX.  p.  757ss.  Adelmani  Ep.  de  verit  Corp.  et  sang.  Dom.  ed.  C.  A.  Schmidt, 
Brunsv.  1770.  Lttnfranci  L.  de  euchar.  sacr.  c.  Ber.  (1063-70.)  Bas.  1523.  and  often.  (Opp.  ed. 
D'Achery,  Par.  1648.  f.  p.  230.)  Bereng.  L.  de  s.  coena  c.  Lanfr.  before  1073.  (The  edit  of  the 
WolfenbQttel  MSS.  made  known  by  Lessing,  and  half  finished  by  Stdudlin  and  Hemsen  in  6  Pg. 
Goett.  1S20-29.  4.)  Edd.  A.  F.  and  F.  Th.  Yischer,  Ber.  1834.  Acta  Cone  Rom.  sub  Greg.  VII. 
a  Bereng.  con^cripta.  (Jfunsi  Th.  XIX.  p.  761.)  Bernaktus  Const,  (an  opponent  of  Berengar)  do 
Ber.  damnatione  rnuUiplici.  10SS.  (ilatth.  Iiieberer,  Eaccolta  Ferrarese  di  opp.  scientific!.  Ven.  1789. 
Tb.  XXI.) 

IL  Mulillon  de  multiplic  Ber.  damnatione.  (Analcct.  Th.  II.)  Lessing,  Ber.  Turon.  o.  Ankund. 
e.  wichtigen  Werks  dess.  Brunschw.  1770.4.  (Schriften.  vol.  VIII.  p.  314ss.  Stdudlin,  annnntiatur 
editio  libri  Ber.  simul  oinnino  de  scriptis  ejus.  Goctt  1814.  4.  Ibid.  Ber.  Tar.  {Stdudl.  u. 
Tsfmhirn.  Archiv.  1814.  voL  IL  St.  1.)  [LT.  Sudendorf,  Ber.  Tur.  o.  e.  Samml.  ihn  betreff.  Briefe. 
Hamb.  1S50.] 

lUrengar  (after  1031),  the  superintendent  of  the  cathedral  school  of 
Tours,  and  (after  1040)  archdeacon  at  Angers,  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
the  new  doctrine  advanced  by  Paschasius,  that  there  was  a  change  in  the 
sacramental  elements  only  in  a  figurative  sense.  lie  contended  that  not  the 
earthly  elements  themselves,  but  their  influences  were  changed  by  their  con- 
nection with  Christ  in  heaven,  who  was  to  be  received  not  by  the  mouth 
hut  by  the  heart.  These  views  ho  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  learned  friend 
Lan/rane,  at  that  time  Scholasticus  (superintendent  of  a  cathedral  school) 
in  the  convent  of  Bee,  but  afterwards  (1070)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  latter  carried  out  the  doctrine  of  Paschasius,  by  saying  that  the  actual 
body  of  Christ  in  heaven  remained  entirely  unatFected  by  the  change  in  the 
elements  on  earth.  This  letter  of  Bereugar  being  denounced  before  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  (u)  his  doctrine  was  condemned  at  synods  held  at  Rome 
and  Vt  reelli  <  1050).  Learned  friends  advocated  his  cause,  but  public  opinion 
-was  against  him.  Hla  doctrine  admitted  of  a  variety  of  interpretations,  and 
left  the  subject  in  t  lie  vague  state  in  which  it  had  been  held  in  past  times; 
while  that  of  bis  opponents  presented  a  clearly  defined  idea,  and  threw  groat 

c)  Buhifi,  Hist  Univ.  ParR  166.V73.  6  Th.  f.  Crsritr,  II.  dt  IVniv.  dc  Park  Pur.  1761.  7  Th. 
It  /lubtirlf,  II  da  ll'niv.  Pit  lv_'9.  Th.  l.—Stivigni/,  Gesch.  d.  rum.  Bwbtl  Im  MA.  vol.  Ill 
[.  LSta, 

a)  if  tin*/  Th.  XIX.  p.  769. 
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honor  upon  the  forms  of  worship,  by  making  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  a  glo- 
rious Theophany.  Jlildeorand  was  at  that  time  legate,  and  not  only  person- 
ally the  friend  of  Berengar,  but  in  sentiment  tolerant  toward  his  opinions. 
But  at  the  Synod  of  Tours  (1054),  this  prelate  was  prudent  enough  to  save 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy  by  the  simple  scriptural  confession  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Berengar,  however,  was  without  sufficient  influence  at  Rome  (1059)  to  de- 
fend his  opinions  against  the  rude  violence  of  his  enemies,  and  finally  he  con- 
sented to  subscribe  a  confession  in  which  a  grossly  carnal  participation  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  asserted.  But  no  sooner  were  his  feet  beyond 
the  Alps  than  he  recalled  this  confession,  with  bitter  execrations  against  what 
he  called  Satan's  seat  at  Rome.  The  controversy  was  continued  with  equal 
literary  skill  on  both  sides,  in  a  learned  correspondence  between  him  and 
Lanfranc,  the  keenest  dialectician  of  the  age.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  times, 
however,  was  arrayed  against  Berengar,  because  he  contended  for  a  spiritual 
and  against  a  sensuous  conception  of  Christianity.  At  a  Synod  held  at  Borne 
(1078),  Gregory  made  one  more  effort  to  secure  indulgence  for  the  conscience 
of  his  friend  by  presenting  a  formula  of  a  general  nature,  but  even  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way  before  the  zealots  who  surrounded  him,  and  (1079)  to 
demand  a  more  decided  declaration.  Although  even  this  was  subsequently 
recanted  by  Berengar,  he  was  protected  by  the  influence  of  Gregory,  and 
lived  in  retirement  on  the  island  of  St.  Come,  where  he  died  (1088) 
amidst  the  blessings  of  the  Church.  Llis  memory  was  for  a  long  time  hon- 
ored in  Tours,  but  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
sacramental  elements,  although  the  outward  phenomena,  in  order  to  try  the 
faith  of  believers,  remained  the  same,  had  now  obtained  the  victory.  Tran- 
substantiation  by  the  hand  of  the  priest  was  made  an  article  of  faith  at  the 
great  Council  of  Lateran.  Q>) 

§  218.     Scholasticism.     First  Period. 

L.  Danaeux,  Prnlegg.  in  Sentt.  Lomb.  (<">pp.  theol.  Gen.  15S3.  f.  p.  1093.)  Trihbechoviu.%  de 
doctorib.  schol.  (1065)  ed.  Ileuman.n,  Jen.  1719.  Cramer,  Bossuet,  vol.  V.-VII.  Eberstein,  naturl. 
Theol.  der  Schol.  Lpz.  1S03.  Hitter,  u.  Begr.  u.  Verlauf.  d.  chr.  Phil.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1333.  H.  2.  p. 
!86ss.)  Histories  of  Philosophy,  especially  by  Degerando,  Hegel,  Eitter,  [G.  H.  Lewes,  Dugidd 
Stewart,  V.  Cousin,  and  C.  S.  Henry.] 

In  the  Berengarian  controversy  Scholasticism  had  commenced  its  develop- 
ment. This  was  a  kind  of  knighthood  in  Theology,  a  natural  result  of  the 
free  power  of  thought  in  connection  with  the  absolute  ascendency  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Academical  studies  were  pursued  without  restraint, 
Aristotle's  Logic  was  universally  admired,  and  the  whole  movement  of  the 
age  was  vigorous,  though  partially  turned  aside  from  what  experience  shows 
to  be  the  sober  reality  of  life.  All  these  circumstances  had  given  occasion 
for  its  existence,  and  its  whole  power  was  now  to  be  exerted  in  proving  that 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  the  Church  were  abso- 
lutely true  in  the  view  of  an  intelligent  mind,  and  in  defending  their  neces- 
sity.    After  a  brief  struggle  it  was  completely  triumphant  over  the  Theology 


6)  Cone.  Later.  IV.  c.  1.  (if  imt  Th.  XXII.  p.  9S1.)     [Lundon,  p.  298au.] 
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which  had  no  other  hasis  than  that  of  authority,  and  during  its  first  period  it 
was  wholly  employed  in  giving  subtlety  to  the  thoughts  of  the  common  mind  by 
Aristotelian  formulas.  In  the  very  commencement  of  its  course  we  find  Anselm 
of  Aosta,  the  pupil  of  Lanfranc,  and  the  successor  of  that  prelate,  not  only  in  the 
monastic  school,  but  also  (after  1093)  in  the  archiepiscopal  office  (died  1109). 
Though  always  humble,  he  exhibited  extraordinary  powers  of  mind  not  only 
as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  The  knowledge  he  sought 
was  that  with  which  faith  supplied  him,  though  ho  endeavored  to  complete 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  truth  on  the  basis  of  Augustine's  Theology,  by 
his  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  for  sin,  and  to  found  a  rational  system  by  his 
proof  of  the  divine  existence.  According  to  him,  a  recognition  of  the  divine 
existence  is  necessarily  involved  in  a  complete  self-consciousness,  and  immor- 
tality and  salvation  were  the  direct  result  of  the  love  of  God.  This  religion, 
which  had  been  wholly  lost  by  sin,  could  be  restored  in  no  other  way  than 
by  the  expiatory  death  of  the  incarnate  God.  (a)  At  the  close  of  this  period 
appeared  Peter  Lombard,  an  academical  teacher,  and  (after  1159)  Bishop  of 
Paris  (d.  1164).  In  his  Sentences,  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  de- 
rived from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  but  it  is  compiled  and  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  scientific  whole.  This  work  became  the  man- 
ual in  universal  use  during  the  century  in  which  it  was  published,  and  gave 
its  character  to  that  which  followed.  This  distinction  was  due  not  so  much 
to  its  acuteness  or  its  profundity,  as  to  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  its  author, 
its  happy  adjustment  of  opposite  views,  and  its  plainness  to  the  popular 
mind.  (I)  In  the  speculative  views  which  constituted  the  basis  of  its  system 
of  truth,  was  apparent  a  principle  which  had  been  much  discussed  in  the  old 
Greek  philosophy  under  the  name  of  Nominalism  and  Kealism.  The  former 
regarded  all  general  ideas  (universalia)  as  nothing  but  abstractions  of  the 
human  understanding,  and  derived  from  the  objects  presented  to  its  observa- 
tion (post  rem) ;  while  tTie  latter  viewed  them  as  having  their  origin  entirely 
in  the  mind  itself  (ante  rem),  or  according  to  a  turn  of  expression  at  one 
time  prevalent,  and  introduced  for  the  sake  of  compromise,  as  that  which  is 
essential  in  every  thing  actual  (in  re),  (c)  These  opposite  views  had  a  theo- 
logioal  significance  in  the  controversy  which  sprung  up  between  Anselm  and 
Boseelintu,  a  canon  of  Compeigne.  The  latter  was  a  nominalist,  and  waa 
consequently  accused  of  Tritheisra  at  the  Synod  of  Soissons  (1092),  where  he 
was  compelled  to  retract  his  assortinns  on  this  subject,  (rf)  Nominalism,  after 
this,  wore  a  suspicious  aspect  in  the  view  of  the  Church  generally. 


a)  afonologiam,  Prodaginm,  Cm  De  m  bomol  (Erf.  1884)     De  oonoepta  virginal!  ot  orig.  pec- 
rat...  <>,,,..  (,.,i.  /;,,->„,,,„.  pgr,  167B.)  add  Bmtdiott.  Vat.  it-jI       To.  f.— Act  Th.  II.  p. 
866m.  (Mohle,)  Anaelmna,  (Tftb,  Qoartalecbr.  1827.  a  i  in    r„h,„th,  de  Ana.  Proelogio,  at  Monol 
Bee  S  ISA  n«.t.- ./. 

V)  Bententiarom  I.  I  v.  v.-n.  II"  no.  J.  AUavma,  Lovan,  1646.  C  and  oftea 

c)  J.  8alaberH  I'M!.  Nomination]  vindicate.  Par.  1661.    Baumgartm-Onuiut, de  vero  Bono! 

Beallomet  Nominal! -imdlacr.  decretteque  ipeorinn  U....I.  (nr.nsro.  i-  .  .    i: Mima  of  the 

Progr.  of  1881.) 

</i  JoonnU  Won,  Ep.  Ana  (Balm.  MleoeD.  I.  IV.  p.  478.)    Atudmi  1.  II.  Ep.  85.  11.  anJ  (I09i) 
L  de  fide  Trin.  ei  de  Incara  verbi  <•,  blaspbemiae  BtueUni 
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§  219.     Mysticism.     First  Period. 

IT.  Sckmid,  d.  Mystic,  d.  Mitt  Alt  in  s.  Entstebnngsper.  Jen.  1824.  Alb.  Liebner,  Hago  v.  8 
Victor,  u.  d.  theol.  Richtnngen  sr.  Zeit  Lpz.  1SS2.  J.  Gorres,  die  christl.  Mystik.  Regensb.  1836s* 
3  vols.  A.  Ilelferuli.  d.  chr.  Mystik  in  ihrer  Entw.  u.  ihrer  Denkm.  vol.  I.  Entwicklungsgesch. 
Ooth.  1842.    [L.  Noach,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Mystik.  Lps.  1S53.] 

The  tendency  of  the  age  in  the  direction  of  the  feelings  and  of  the  imagi- 
nation was  shown  in  a  mysticism  of  a  lively  and  vigorous  character.  This 
was  an  effort  of  the  human  mind,  by  means  of  its  affections,  to  connect 
itself  immediately  with  the  Deity.  It  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  Church,  hut 
it  was  earnest  against  the  moral  abuses  found  there.  Bernard  discovered 
the  highest  life  which  man  can  attain  in  a  perpetual  love  of  God,  which, 
while  it  is  vigorous  in  action  and  in  self-denials,  poetic  in  its  utterances,  and 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  knowledge  of  God,  is  nevertheless  conscious  that 
it  is  itself  inexpressible,  (a)  Richard  of  St.  Victor  (d.  1173),  by  means  of 
biblical  allegories,  made  known  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart  struggling  for 
words,  for  he  describes  the  process  of  contemplation  as  one  in  whose  highest 
flights  the  soul  in  ecstatic  rapture  is  perfectly  blessed  with  intuitions  of  the 
divine  glory.  (l>)  The  fanciful  nature  of  this  spirit  appears  in  the  revelations 
of  Hildegard,  Abbess  of  the  convent  of  Rupert,  near  Bingen  (d.  1178). 
Under  the  sanction  of  St.  Bernard,  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  actual 
divine  revelations,  because  the  figures  and  allegories  in  which  they  were 
clothed  were  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  her  contemporaries.  But  although  they 
revealed  nothing  supernatural,  they  contained  many  profound  views  of  the 
mysteries  of  history,  (c)  In  the  convent  of  St.  Victor  near  Paris,  ever  since 
its  founder  (1109),  William  of  Champeavx,  had  been  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  more  brilliant  reputation  of  his  pupil  Abelard,  a  reconciliation  had 
been  sought  between  Mysticism  and  Scholasticism,  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  was  represented  by  inspired  men,  and  the  former  professed  to  be  a 
series  of  spiritual  elevations,  (d)  The  profoundly  spiritual  mind  of  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor  (died  1141),  naturally  inclined  to  discover  the  points  of  agreement 
between  different  systems,  regarded  Scholasticism  as  an  excellent  preparation 
for  Mysticism,  since  it  intelligently  established  the  doctrines  of  the  latter, 
and  in  its  perfection  must  lead  the  soul  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  ecstatic  emo- 
tions, lie  therefore  regarded  each  of  these  tendencies  of  the  mind  as  the 
complement  and  correlative  of  the  other,  (c)     The  union  of  these  distinct  ele- 


ct) Especially,  De  contetntu  mundi,  de  consideration,  de  diligendo  Deo,  Tr.  ad  Ilugonem  de  8. 
Vict  comp.  §  207. 

6)  Especially,  De  statu  inter  hominis,  de  praepar.  animi  ad  contempl.  s.  Benjamin  minor,  de  gra- 
tia contempl.  s.  Benj.  major.  Opp.  Rothom.  1650.  f. — Liebner,  Rich,  a  S.  Vict  de  contempl.  doctrina. 
Gott  1S37.  P.  L    Engelhardt,  Rich.  v.  S.  Victor  u.  Ruysbroek.  Erl.  1S38. 

c)  Scivias,  (Revelationes  S.  Vlrgg.  Hildeg.  et  Ells.  Col.  162S.  f.)  Liber  divinornm  opp.  simplicis 
hominis.  comp.  MawA  ad  Fabric.  Bibl.  med.  et  inf  Lat  Th.  III.  ed.  Putav.  p.  263ss.— C.  HMnert, 
de  8.  Hild.  vita.  (Comm.  Soc.  Gott  Tb.  XII.  Class,  hist  et  ph.)  J.  K.  Dahl,  d.  b.  Hild.  Mainz.  1S32. 
G5rres,  vol.  I.  p.  2^5ss.  II.  p.  210s. 

d)  Sc/Uosser,  Abb.  zu  Vincent  v.  Beanvais'  Handb.  Frkf.  1^19.  vol.  II. 

e)  Especially,  de  sacramentis  chr.  fldei  1.  II.  Opp.  Rothom.  164^.  3  Th.  f.  According  to  the  prooft 
adduced  by  Liebner.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1831.  part  2.  p.  254ss.)  the  Tractatus  theol.  ascribed  to  Hildebert 
(Hlldeb.  Opp.  ed.  Beaugendre,  Par.  1708.  t)  contains  notldng  except  the  first  four  books  of  Hugo's 
gumma  Sententt 
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ments  of  the  asre  after  all  never  became  a  prominent  resnlt,  for  even  Hugo's 
successor,  Richard,  declared  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mysticism,  and  Walter  of 
St.  Victor  (1180),  who  had  studied  under  Richard,  assailed  the  most  celebra- 
ted leaders  of  the  French  Scholastic  party  as  sophists  and  heretics.  (/)  lie 
defended  Mysticism  without  really  being  a  Mystic,  but  John  of  Salisbury,  a 
faithful  companion  of  Becket,  and  who  became,  after  the  assassination  of  that 
prelate,  a  bishop  of  Chartres  (d.  1182),  stood,  like  one  conversant  with  Ro- 
mans and  Greeks,  in  an  entirely  different  position.  It  is  true  that  he  justi- 
fied philosophy  on  account  of  its  general  utility  for  moral  purposes,  but 
honestly  exposing  his  pride  of  an  empty  knowledge  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  predicted,  as  a  warning  to  others,  that  Scholasticism,  in 
the  course  of  its  scientific  investigations,  would  lose  the  truth,  {g) 

§  220.     Abelard,  1079-1142. 

I.  Letters  of  Abelard  ami  Ileloise,  especially  Ep.  I.  in  the  Units  Be  historia  calamttatnm  suarnm, 
with  notes  by  Da  Oheane.  Introductio  ad  Tbeol.  1.  III.  incomplete.  (£bael.  et  Bel.  Opp.  ed.  Am~ 
boiss,  Par.  1610.  4.)  Tlieol.  chr.  I.  V.  'Martene  Thes.  Anecd.  Th.  V.  p.  1156.)  Ktliica  s.  JL  scito  te 
ipsum.  (Pezii,  Anecd.  v.  III.  P.  II.  p.  627.)— Dial,  inter  Pbilos.,  Judaeum  et  Christian,  ed.  Iihein- 
toald,  Ber.  1831.  Sic  et  non.  Dialectica.  (and  dialectical  fragments  in:  Ouvrages  inedils  d' Abelard 
publies  par  Victor  Cousin,  Par.  1S36.  4.)  Sic  et  Non.  Primum  integrum  edd.  K.  I.  II.  uke  et  G.  S. 
Lindenkohl,  Marb.  1S51.  From  bis  school:  Abael.  Epitome  Tbeol.  chr.  ed.  Rheinwald,  Ber.  1835. 
[Abailardi  et  Ilel.  Epp.  Oxon.  172S.  8.  Lettres  d'Ab.  et  Ilel.  traduits  sur  les  nianuscrits  de  la  bib- 
lioth.  royal  p.  E.  Odduul,  precedes  d'un  Essai  hist  p.  M.  et  Mine  Guizot,  Par.  1S39.  2  vols.] 

II.  Gervaise,  vie  de  P.  Ab.  et  Ilel.  Par.  (1720)  1723.  2  Th.  Hist  lit.  de  la  Fr.  Th.  XII.  p.  S6.  6?9ss. 
J.  Berington,  Hist,  of  the  Lives  of  Ab.  and  Ilel.  from  1079-1163,  with  the  Letters  from  the  Coll.  of 
Amboise.  Binning.  17S8.  4.  Scldosser,  Ab.  u.  Dulein,  Leben  e.  Schwarmera  u.  e.  Phil.  Goth.  1S07. 
J.  II.  /■'.  Frerteha,  de  Ab.  doct.  dogm.  et  mor.  Jen.  1727.  Cousin,  Introduction  to  his  edition. 
J.  D.  II.  Goldhom,  de  siimmis  principiis  Theol.  Ab.  Lps.  1836.  E.  A.  Lewakl,  de  Opp.  Ab.  quae 
Cousin  ed.  Heidelb.  1S39.  4.  Fmnck,  Beltr.  zu  WQrdig.  Ab.  (Tub.  Zeitschr.  1340.  II.  4.)  M.  Ca- 
riere,  Ab.  u.  Ilel.  Giess.  1S44.  J.  L.  Jacobi,  Ab.  u.  Hel.  Brl.  1850.  F.  Braun,  de  Ab.  Ethlca.  Marb. 
1852.  [O.  W.  Wight,  The  Romance  of  Ab.  and  Ilel.  New  York.  1853.  12.  Bohringer,  Church  oi 
Christ  and  its  Witnesses,  in  last  vol.  Ib54.] 

In  its  opposition  to  Scholasticism,  Mysticism  found  its  most  distinguished 
antagonist  in  Abelard.  His  reputation  in  the  schools  was  more  brilliant,  his 
spirit  more  liberal,  his  familiarity  with  the  ancient  Roman  writers  more  inti- 
mate, and  his  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical  lathers  greater,  than  that  of 
any  of  his  associates  of  the  scholastic  party.  He  regarded  the  principle,  that 
nothing  is  to  be  believed  which  is  not  understood,  as  the  primary  maxim  of 
that  school.  This  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  reason,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection wiili  that  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith, 
which  was  equally  sustained  by  Abelard,  prodnoed  an  obvious  incongruity  in 
his  fundamental  principles.  Even  in  his  youth  be  took  delight  in  vanquish- 
ing the  most  renowned  teachers  of  that  period  by  his  dialectic  skill.  Ho 
taught  (alter  11  16)  on  Mount  St.  C.-nevicvc,  and   became  the  most  celebrated 


/)  Contra  doth  bam  et  qnai  Bophtstae  Abaelardoa,  Lombardna,  Petnia  Piotav,  et  Qilber- 
Jus  Porretan.  lihrin  sentt  manna  isnonb  Generally  oalled;  Contra  qoataor  labyrintboi  Oalllae 
Bstnctetn  Bidaei  li.  l"nlv.  ParIa,Tb>  II.  p. 900,  109,  569  I   Pkmok,  u.  d.  Bohr. d,  \V«tth 

V.  S.  V.  (sin, I.  ii.  Krit.  lsll.  II.  I.) 

a)  Policraticna  8.  de  nuirl-i  enrlattam  »-t  reeagtti  pbOoeophor,  l.  VIII.  Lngd  1689.  Metalogfona. 
I.  IV.  /',.  1610.  Epp  B0&  (Bibl.  PP. max  vol  .will.  p.  949.)— U,  R*ut*r,Joh.  v.  Ballab,  Bh 
In.  r- 19, 
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instructor  in  philosophy  and  theology  then  in  Paris.  It  was  there  that  h« 
found  the  highest  rapture  and  the  deepest  grief  in  his  love  of  Ileloise.  Her 
lofty  spirit  scorned  to  become  the  wife  of  Abelard,  for  she  thought  such  a 
connection  incompatible  with  his  attainment  of  those  ecclesiastical  dignities 
which  she  regarded  as  his  proper  right.  Even  this  hope  her  relatives 
attempted  to  baffle  by  an  act  of  most  shameful  atrocity  (1119).  Abelard 
then  took  refuge  from  the  world  in  the  convent  of  St.  Denys,  where  in  an 
earnest  penitential  spirit  he  was  gradually  enabled  to  praise  God  for  the 
chastisements  which  he  had  endured.  Ileloise  was  induced  solely  by  her 
attachment  to  him  to  take  the  veil.  Compelled  to  return  to  his  station  as  an 
instructor  by  the  solicitations  of  the  academical  youth,  he  was  opposed  by 
the  combined  jealousy  of  the  Scholastics  and  the  hatred  of  the  Mystics.  At 
a  synod  held  at  Sohsons  (1121),  at  which  a  legate  presided,  his  "Introduc- 
tion to  Theology"  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  an  infidel  representation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  he  himself  was  sentenced  unheard  to 
be  confined  in  a  very  retired  convent.  But  such  severe  ill-treatment  only 
increased  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with  him,  and  he  was  soon  after  per- 
mitted by  the  legate  to  return  to  St.  Denys.  When,  however,  he  was  per- 
secuted by  the  monks  on  account  of  his  discovery  that  Dionysius  of  Paris 
was  not  the  Areopagite,  he  betook  himself  to  a  wilderness  near  Nogent.  Im- 
mense multitudes  followed  him  to  this  retreat  that  they  might  listen  to  his 
instructions,  and  in  a  forest  they  constructed  a  multitude  of  huts,  and  a  temple 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Spirit,  the  Comforter.  When  threatened  with  new 
persecutions,  he  committed  this  Paraclete  to  the  care  of  Ileloise  as  its  abbess, 
and  consented  to  become  the  abbot  of  the  convent  of  St.  Gildas  at  Euits,  in 
Brittany,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  (1126).  Here  for  ten  years  he  strug- 
gled unsuccessfully  to  establish  monastic  discipline,  when  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  and  returned  to  give  lectures  once  more  as  a  professor  in  Paris. 
There  he  was  opposed  by  a  crowd  of  enemies  under  the*  direction  of  St.  JU  r- 
nard.  A  catalogue  of  alleged  heresies  was  extracted  from  his  writings,  many 
of  which  were  contrary  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruction  in  the  Church, 
or  would  admit  of  inferences  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  creed.  The  real 
controversy  related  to  the  subject  of  Scholasticism  itself,  which  was  accused 
of  desecrating  divine  mysteries  by  its  daring  attempts  at  analysis,  («)  The 
spirit  of  Abelard  was  now  broken,  and  when  his  writings  were  condemned 
at  a  synod  held  at  Sens  (1140),  he  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was 
doomed  on  Bernard's  representation  to  a  perpetual  confinement  in  a  con- 
vent. (?>)  An  asylum  was  finally  secured  for  him  by  Peter  of  Clugny,  and 
when  he  died  the  body  of  her  friend  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  Ue- 
loise  (c)  a.s  an  offering  richly  adorned  by  God  himself  in  behalf  of  mental 
freedom,  not  only  in  the  literary  but  in  the  social  world.  It  is  difficult  to 
tell  whether  he  was  most  beloved  or  hated  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

a)  Bernardi  Ep.  18S.  ad  Cardinales.  169.  ad  Innoc.  Tr.  de  errorib.  Ab.  ad  Innoc.  (Opp.  Th.  IV 
p.  114.)    Also  with  tin'  index  XIX.  capital,  in  the  works  of  Abelard. 

b)  Documents  of  Synod,  sent  to  the  pope  by  Bernard,  Ep.  870.  Abelard  s  Apology  in  opposition 
to  Bernard  in  his  Ep.  20.  (Opp.  p.  330ss.)  Satires  respecting  the  Synod  and  SL  Bernard  by  Beren- 
gariut  Skholaatteus,  ApologeL  pro  magistro  c.  Bernard.  (Abaelardi  Opp.  p.  802ss.) 

c)  Petri  Fen.  Ep.  ad  HeL  IUloUsae  ad  Betrum.  (Abiml.  Opp.  p.  88Tss.) 
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§  221.     The  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Many  works  upon  the  Scriptures  were  written  by  persons  belonging  to  the 
circles  of  the  Mystics  and  the  Scholastics,  but  although  they  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  mental  acuteness  and  eprightliness,  they  displayed  an  entire  want 
of  a  proper  conception  of  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  times.  Though  these 
peculiarities  were  not  unknown  to  the  authors,  they  nevertheless  received  a 
deep  coloring  from  the  outward  relations  of  the  modern  world,  and  yet  were 
represented  as  a  tradition  from  the  past.  An  abundant  literature  was  also 
formed  around  the  sacred  writings.  In  her  Pleasure  Garden,  Iferrad,  the 
Abbess  of  Landsperg  (about  1175),  has  contrived  to  weave  into  the  scrip- 
tural history  a  general  summary  of  all  secular  knowledge,  (a)  All  kinds 
of  literature  are  full  of  allusions  to  something  in  the  Bible.  But  although 
the  Jews  were  induced  by  their  Arabic  learning  to  investigate  the  He- 
brew text,  the  Scriptures  were  interpreted  by  ecclesiastical  writers  with- 
out any  important  aid  from  a  knowledge  of  other  languages.  The  vari- 
ous manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  differed  widely  from  each  other.  The  glosses 
of  Walafrid  Strdbo  (849)  and  Anselm  of  Lao n  (d.  1117),  were  generally  used, 
although  they  were  nothing  but  verbal  definitions  and  paraphrases  derived 
from  the  ecclesiastical  fathers.  Qi)  In  the  more  extended  commentaries,  four 
different  senses  were  presupposed  in  every  scriptural  passage  ;  the  historical 
meaning  was  regarded  only  as  the  vestibule  to  the  sanctuary,  and  whatever 
life  appeared  was  expended  in  the  play  of  allegorical  interpretations.  Ru- 
pert, Abbot  of  Deutz  (d.  1135),  endeavored  to  re-establish  all  theology  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  great  Book  through  which  God  has 
intelligently  presented  the  way  of  salvation  to  all  nations.  (<•)  When  the 
Slaves  endeavored  to  retain  the  use  of  their  own  national  language  in  their 
religious  worship,  they  were  opposed  by  Gregory  VIL.  (1080),  who  was  the 
first  that  ventured  to  censure  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  and  justified  this  opposition  by  a  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
primitive  Church.  (J) 

§  222.  Commencement  of  a  National  Literature  in  the  Twelfth  Century. 
A  faint  reflection  of  the  ancient  national  glory  long  remained,  almost  en- 
tirely unaffected  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  German  epic  poetry.  This  finally  received  a  per- 
manent written  form  during  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  composition  called 
TTu  Nuibehingen.  (a)  The  popular  fable  of  the  Court  of  the  Beasts  was  a 
pleasant  representation  of  human  society  among  a  people  conversant  with 
i!i.'  simple  life  of  the  forest  As  this  story  had  already  been  to  some  extent 
similarly  applied  by  some  of  his  predecessors,  it  was  formed  by  a  monk  of 
Clugny  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  into  the  fable  of  fiennortZua, 

a)  Bortoi  deUetarom,  ■  manuscript  with  miniature*  In  the  Lib.  »i  Btraeburg,  Bngtihardt,  IKr- 
rn<l  v.  L  ii.  Ilir  H.  .t.  IMS. 

h)  Walqfrtdi  GIob  aordlnarlain  Bfblla.  (Opp.  Par.  1869,  I  rote  In  the  Patrol  ed.  Uignt,  vol 
CX I II.)    Anuhni  Gloeaa  lnterllnearla,  Be  md  often. 

,  ,  /.■     .   -.    •   i   .  utt,  Opp.  hfog.  1681  2  i  h.  f.      r/i  Qrtg,  I.  VII.  Ep,  11. 

a)  [Tiio  lull  of  tiiu  Niebelungera,  .vc.  tranal  bj  W.  V.  UUtom,  Load.  1800.] 
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which  contained  an  ironical  satire  upon  the  gluttony  of  the  monks,  and  th* 
avarice  of  the  popes.  (/>)  Independent  of  the  clergy,  and  yet  in  the  midst 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first  Crusades,  sprung  up  the  joyous  art  of  the 
Troubadour*.  "With  passionate  zeal  it  entered  into  ail  the  discussions  of  the 
age,  and  though  its  inspirations  "were  sometimes  employed  in  singing  the  ex 
ploits  of  the  Church,  it  was  at  other  times  equally  fearless  in  opposing  the 
bad  practices  of  the  hierarchy,  and  was  always  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
control,  (c)  The  Suabian  minnesingers,  the  nightingales  of  the  middle  ages, 
near  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  began  to  sing  of  earthly 
love,  joy,  and  sorrow.  The  ordinary  feelings  with  which  men  regarded  the 
Blessed  Virgin  were  transferred  by  these  minstrels  to  the  whole  female  sex.  (d) 
Walter  of  the  Vogelweide  penetrated  far  into  the  mysterious  emotions  of  genu- 
ine Christianity,  and  yet  confessed  with  childlike  candor  that  he  found  in  his 
heart  nothing  like  love  toward  his  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
spirit  of  a  real  German,  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to  all  priestly  dissimula- 
tion and  the  unrighteous  ban  which  the  pope  had  imposed  upon  his  country. 
A  vivid  picture  of  the  Crusades  is  presented  in  the  legends  and  songs  relat- 
ing to  the  expedition  of  Charles  the  Great  into  Spain.  In  these  poems  that 
monarch,  who  is  called  pre-eminently  the  servant  of  God,  with  his  twelve 
paladins,  are  described  as  exposing  their  bodies  to  the  most  imminent  perils 
for  the  benefit  of  their  souls.  Instead  of  the  treasures  of  the  Niebel- 
ungenlied  with  its  heathenish  spirit,  we  now  have  the  story  of  the  San 
Graal.  The  knightly  epic,  however,  when  it  became  fully  developed,  was 
not  much  pervaded  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  The  meditative  Wolfram 
of  Eschenbach,  in  his  poem  of  the  Parzival,  enters  indeed  into  the  proper 
ideas  of  the  Church,  distinguishes  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  and 
describes  the  expiations  and  the  external  holiness  which  are  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  higher  life,  but  what  he  describes  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastical expiation,  and  the  guardians  of  his  sanctuary  are  not  priests,  but 
holy  knights  and  a  divinely  consecrated  king.  The  luminous  Godfrey  of 
Strasburg  in  his  Tristan  described  the  sumptuous  life  of  the  court,  in  which, 
totally  regardless  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church,  the  eternal  rights  of  the 
heart  were  treated  as  inviolable,  even  when  opposed  to  what  was  then  called 
the  sacrament  of  marriage,  (e)  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Othos,  laymen 
generally  scorned  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  science,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century  the  clergy  entirely  renounced  the  study  of  all 
literature  in  the  language  of  the  people.  The  general  result  of  all  the  influ- 
ence of  this  age  was,  that  the  clergy  entirely  lost  the  monopoly  they  had  pre- 
viously possessed  in  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  people.  (/)  Hence,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  a  species  of  poetry  was  formed, 
dictated  solely  by  those  feelings  which  exist  in  every  human  bosom.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  poetry  altogether  popular  in  its  character,  for  it  was  highly 


b)  GervhiuH,  Gesch.  d.  poet  Nation.  Ltteratur.  vol  I.  p.  102ss. 

c)  The  particulars  in  Millot,  Iiaynouard  u.  unserm  Dietz. 

tf)  C.  Sarthd,  Oppos.  gegen  die  Hierarchic.  Walther  v.  d.  V.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S45.  H.  3.) 
e)  The  particulars  in  GOrres,  Laehmann,  Grimm,  Gervinus,  and  Hagen. 
/)  Comj..  II.  Leo,  v.  d.  sieben  Vruuiicheitcn.  (Hal.)  1S39. 
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artificial,  and  adapted  only  to  the  chival  'ous  tastes  of  the  knights.  The 
most  brilliant  exhibitions  of  its  power  were  presented  at  the  court  of  the 
Ilohenstaufens. 


CHAP.  V.— EXTENSION  OF  THE  EOMAX  CATIIOLIC   CHURCH. 

Adam.  Brem.  (§  1T0.)  Ejusd.  de  situ  Danlae  et  reliquarum,  quae  trans  Daniam  sunt,  regionorn 
natura,  rnorib.  et  reL  ed.  Fabric  Hamb.  17u0.  C 

§223.     The  Holy  Ansgar.    8OI-8G0. 

I.  A  latter  of  Ansgar  and  the  Life  of  St.  Willehad.  (Perb  Th.  II.  p.  37S.)  Vita  Anskarii  by 
his  follower  Eimbert.  (Ed.  DaMmanr.  in  Pertt  Th.  II.  p.  688.)  Lite  of  S.  Willehad  and  8.  Ansgar, 
uebers.  m.  Anm.  v.  Carsten  Mieegaes,  Brtn.  1826.  S.  Anskarii  Pigments.  Written  with  the  assist- 
anee  of  Lnppenburg,  Hamb.  1S44. 

II.  £.  0.  KrttS'i,  S.  Ansgar.  Alton.  1S23.  F.  A.  Ki  ummacher,  S.  Ansgar.  alte  u.  neue  Zeit 
Brem.  1828.  //.  Rfuterdahl,  Ansg.  o.  d.  An&ngspankt  d.  Chr.  in  Schwed.  from  the  Swedish  by 
Mayerhoff,  BrL  1887.  F.  C.  Krafft,  Narr.  de  Ansg.  aquilonarium  gentium  Apost  Hamb.  1S40.  4. 
G.  H.  Klippel,  Lebensbeschr.  d.  Erzb.  Ansg.  Brem.  1845.  [Diplomatarium  Norveglcum,  ed.  by 
?.  Lange  and  C.  Ii.  Uhger,  to  be  in  10  vols.,  but  only  the  1st  part  in  1S49,  and  the  2d  in  1852,  are 
ret  publ.  Christianis,  4to.] 

The  Danish  prince  Harold  having  obtained  the  throne  of  his  ancestors 
by  the  assistance  of  Louis  the  Pious,  after  a  long  contest  with  bis  competi- 
tors, became  a  willing  instrument  by  which  the  policy  of  the  Frankish 
monarch  might  be  carried  out  in  his  own  country.  He  was  baptized  in  the 
city  of  Mentz  (826),  and  his  followers  were  delighted  with  the  splendid  gifts 
conferred  on  them  by  the  sponsors.  On  his  return  to  Jutland,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Ansgar,  a  monk  of  Corvey,  who  had  been  induced  by  his  religious 
feelings  and  a  vision  of  Christ,  to  consecrate  himself  to  the  work  of  convert- 
ing the  heathen.  The  archbishopric  of  Hamburg  was  founded  for  him  by 
Louis  the  Pious  with  the  papal  consent  (831),  for  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Northern  countries.  As  this  city  was  soon  after  pillaged  by 
pirates,  from  whose  ravages  nothing  was  saved  by  Ansgar  but  some  relics, 
his  archbishoprio  was  attached  by  the  German  king  and  the  pope  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bn  m  n  (849).  Having  been  appointed  the  papal  legate  and  the 
imperial  ambassador  for  the  northern  nations,  Ansgar  resided  in  this  latter 
city,  and  possessed  an  influence  among  those  people  which  prepared  the  way 
for  his  subsequent  efforts  in  Jutland  and  Bleswio.  Ho  was  not,  indeed,  very 
seriously  opposed  in  his  labors,  except  by  the  inditferenco  of  the  people. 
This  lie  endeavored  to  overcome  by  obtaining  possession  of  heathen  children, 
and    by  ransoming  those    persons   Who   had    been   carried  into   captivity,  and 

training  them  to  be  future  missionaries.    On  his  firsl  mission  to  Bweden 
(829),  lie  found  some'  germs  of  Christianity  already  existing  there,  and  by 

the  favor  of  the  OOUrl    he  Wafl    permitted    t<»   plant  some  further  seeds  of  the 

el  among  the  people.  These,  however,  were  soon  after  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  a  popular  Insurrection.  His  Becond  visit  to  thai  country  (866)  was 
i  ioro  successful,  since  the  proclamation  of  the  new  faith  was  then  tolerated 

\iy  the  people  and   their   god-,  on    account  of  the  protection   afforded    by  the 
God  of  the  Christians   tO    those  who  went    U)   Sea,      He  was  often  discovered 
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by  Eeimbert  in  tears,  because  be  was  not  regarded  by  bis  Lord  worthy  oi 
tbe  martyrdom  which  be  supposed  bad  been  promised  bim. 

§  224.     German  Nations  of  the  North. 

The  foundation  which  bad  been  laid  by  Ansgar  in  Denmark -was  protected 
and  enlarged  by  tbe  influence  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  although  it  was  viewed 
with  great  dislike  by  many  as  tbe  religion  of  their  national  enemies.  The 
cause  of  Christianity,  however,  gained  new  strength  by  tbe  continuance  of 
their  connection  with  the  Xormans.  This  people,  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenth  century,  had  obtained  possessions  by  conquest  in  England 
and  France,  and  had  adopted  the  faith  as  well  as  the  higher  civilization  of 
the  conquered  nations.  The  triumph  of  the  new  religion  was  finally  secured 
through  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Danish  kings.  Canute  the  Great 
secured  tbe  union  of  Denmark  with  England,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  nations  by  the  establishment  of  the  Church  among  the  Danes;  and 
while  be  was  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  (1027),  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious stipulations,  it  was  connected  with  the  Roman  Church,  (a)  By  means 
of  persons  sent  forth  from  Bremen,  Christianity  continued  to  extend  itself 
in  Sweden,  and  though  at  first  its  progress  was  slow,  it  was  without  opposi- 
tion, and  connected  Avith  many  harmless  heathen  customs.  Alms  and  fasts 
were  vowed  to  the  Lord  Christ  by  a  city  in  time  of  distress,  though  it  was 
still  in  a  state  of  heathenism.  The  drinking  horns  of  heathen  chiefs  were 
not  unfreqnently  emptied  to  the  health  of  Christ  and  of  the  archangel 
Michael.  The  series  of  Christian  kings  commenced  with  Olaf  SchoossTconig 
(1008),  but  the  temple  of  Odin  at  Upsala  was  not  destroyed,  until,  after  a 
sanguinary  contest,  it  was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  King  luge  (1075).  (J>) 
The  gospel  was  conveyed  to  Norway  in  the  ninth  century  by  some  seafaring 
youth,  but  the  white  Christ  was  generally  regarded  by  tbe  people  as  the  god 
of  a  foreign  nation.  Horn  hi  Harfagar,  in  a  public  assembly,  took  an  oath 
that  he  would  never  again  present  an  offering  to  deities  whose  sway  extended 
merely  to  bis  own  country,  but  only  to  one  who  was  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  by  whose  help  he  hoped  to  extend  his  authority  over  all  Norway. 
And  yet  when  his  son  Ilacon  the  Good  (936-950),  who  had  been  educated 
and  baptized  in  England,  thereupon  proposed  that  all  the  people  should  be 
baptized,  not  only  was  the  proposal  rejected,  but  the  prince  was  compelled  to 
feign  that  a  cross  which  he  had  formed  upon  Odin's  cup  was  intended  for  the 
sign  of  Thor's  hammer.  At  his  funeral  the  Skald  proclaimed  that  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Valhalla,  because  he  bad  mildly  forborne  to  destroy  the  sacred 
things  belonging  to  the  ancient  gods.  The  cause  of  Christianity,  however, 
had  now  become  identified  with  that  of  the  supreme  monarchs  of  the  coun- 

a)  Saoco  GrammaHcvs,  (died  about  1204.)  Ilist.  Danicae  1.  XVI.  ed.  Stephaniu.%  Sor.  1644  S 
Th.  f.  Klotx,  L[>s.  1771.  4. — Pantoppidan,  Annul.  Eoc.  Dan.  diplomatic!  Hanv.  1741s.*.  Th.  I. 
MunUr,  KGesch.  v.  Dfinem.  u.  Korw.  Lpz.  1828.  vol.  L  F.  C.  Dahimarm,  Gescli.  v.  Diiunem. 
Harab.  1S40.  vol.  I.  p.  2S<s. 

l>)  Olaudii  Oernhj&lm,  Hist.  Bueonum  Gothorumqne  ccc.  1.  IV.  Stockh.  16S9.  4.  Statute  syno. 
dalia  vet  Ecc.  Suevogothlcae,  ed.  /.'•  aterdaJd,  Lend.  1841.  i.—Geijer,  Gescli.  Bchwed.  A.  d.  schwed 
Handsohr.  v.  Leffler,  Hamb.  1888.  vol.  I.  [F.  O.  Oeijer,  IL  of  tbe  Swedes.  Trar.sl.  from  the  Swedish. 
by  J.  H.  Tamer,  Lond.  iil".  8.] 
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try,  and  the  former  kings  of  the  particular  tribes  were  as  tenacious  of  their 
ancient  gods,  as  they  were  of  the  private  rights  sanctioned  by  those  deities. 
The  wild  and  intriguing  influence  of  Olaf  Trygvesen  (995-1000)  was  ex- 
pended in  accomplishing  the  triumph  of  the  Church,  to  effect  which  he  was 
supplied  with  priests  from  England  and  Bremen.  Olaf  the  Thick,  who  be- 
came king  of  Norway  in  the  year  1019,  in  an  expedition  he  made  at  the  head 
of  his  army  throughout  his  kingdom,  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  Church  on 
a  permanent  basis.  Dissatisfied,  however,  with  his  policy,  the  heathen  por- 
tion of  the  nation  delivered  up  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Canute  the 
Great.  In  defence  of  the  cause  of  the  cross,  Olaf  appealed  to  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  his  subjects,  and  finally  perished  in  a  disastrous  battle  (1033). 
But  even  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  hatred  began  to  be  awakened  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Normans  against  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  a  strong  feeling 
of  attachment  for  Olaf  was  revived,  and  his  body  being  taken  from  its  grave, 
was  found  free  from  decay.  From  that  time,  under  the  name  of  St.  Olaf, 
he  has  been  invoked  as  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  and  after  a  single  cen- 
tury he  was  honored  by  all  the  Northern  nations.  (<•)  In  Iceland,  Christian- 
ity having  been  proclaimed  by  several  transient  messengers,  Olaf  Trygvesen 
at  last  found  a  permanent  lodgment,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  peace  accepted  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  (1000),  though 
with  the  condition  that  men  might  worship  the  ancient  gods  in  private,  and 
that  children  might  be  publicly  exposed  without  molestation.  (</)  About  this 
time,  also,  a  flourishing  bishopric  was  erected  by  some  emigrants  from  Iceland 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland,  whose  tithes  were  paid  at  Home  in  the 
teeth  of  walruses.  (<? )  In  all  these  Northern  countries  the  moral  and  social 
spirit  of  Christianity  had  to  contend  with  the  custom  of  private  revenge  for 
blood  shed  by  enemies,  the  right  of  a  freeman  to  commit  suicide,  the  expo- 
sure of  children,  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  horses  and  of  vultures. 
When  the  images  of  the  gods  were  destroyed  by  bold  and  powerful  men  with 
no  divine  judgments  following  the  action,  the  people  generally  acknowledged 
that  Christ  was  the  superior  Deity.  The  ancient  world  of  the  gods  was  not, 
however,  entirely  renounced,  but  only  thrown  back  into  a  mysterious  abyss, 
and  converted  into  a  gloomy  kingdom  of  magic,  peopled  by  trolds,  nixies, 
and  elves.  There  was  indeed  a  legend  current  among  the  more  indulgent 
portion  of  the  people,  which  held  out  a  hope  that  even  the  spirits  of  nature 
would  in  some  future  period  be  redeemed  from  their  state  of  banishment.  (/) 


c)  I  ,  (died  12-11.)  Heimekrlngla,  ed.  £  llit'i.  1777m.  6 Th.  t  [TraneL 

Into  EngL  by  &  Lainff, ;;  role.  Loud,  1844.]  11.  Min,t, r,  Ki  leech,  v.  l>.  a,  Norw,  vol  I.  p.  48163. 
[.I.  Ortchton,  Bcandlnavia.  Ana  end  Mod.  dec.  Edlnb.  1689.9  vols.  3.  il.  Wtitaton,  Blet  of  the 
Northmen,  to.  New  <••!.  Ni-w  York.  imt.  ?  vnK] 

(I)  I.  Islendlngabok  (by  prl<  Wise, died  in  Debere. in  Dahlmann'e  EToreou. 

Alton.  1829k  voL  I.  p.  172*8.    Hvngwrvakaa.  Blet  primornni  ■ 

tent)  llittii.  1778.  KriatnUBaga  <•.  Blet  rel.  chr,  In  UL  Introd  14th  oenl  )  Bam,  1774.  n.  Flnni 
Jiiluinmi,  Hit.  ecc  I-l  II  iin.  177-'.--.  -1  Th.  I.  8ldvdlin,  ii.  kin  hi.  Gescb.  u.  Qregor.  v.  let  iklii^u 
Arch.  voL  IL  pt  1.)    Jfftn&r,  yoI    I  [An  Blet,  and  Deacrlp.  Account  of  Iceland,  Qroen< 

laud,  ami  tl  -.  Ao.  >  Ed.  Cab,  Lib.)  Edinb.  and  New  \  "ik.  1840.] 

e)  TbrfaH  Oroenl.  antique,  Bafb.  17  8,     Ifflntor,  vol  1.  p,  BMtoa,    Comp.  AntiquitatM  Aotfri 
iHtiac  n.  Srrr.  septentr.  rerun  ante  Oolomblanar,  Bath,  1887.  k 

/)  Orimm,  Mythol.  p,  979. 
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One  result  at  least  of  the  conversion  of  these  Northern  nations,  -was  that 
those  countries  of  Europe  which  bordered  on  the  sea  were  no  longer  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  pirates,  (g)  The  ecclesiastical  supervision  of  them  which 
had  previously  been  vested  in  the  see  of  Bremen  was  now  (1104)  transferred 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Lund. 

§  225.     The  Slavic  Nations. 

The  Slavic  nations  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whom 
they  regarded  as  the  original  Creator  of  all  things,  but  they  also  paid  divine 
honors  to  a  race  of  gods  which  they  believed  to  have  sprung  from  him. 
Those  were  divided  into  two  classes,  called  the  white  and  the  black  deities. 
Although  the  latter  represented  the  destructive  powers  of  nature,  they  were 
not  viewed  as  absolutely  evil,  since  they  allowed  the  germ  of  life  to  remain 
even  in  the  things  which  they  decomposed.  These  divinities  were  repre- 
sented by  uncouth  symbolical  forms,  and  in  the  several  tribes  there  were 
found  sacred  cities  and  a  hierarchy.  («)  Some  conversions  effected  among 
the  Slaves  by  Charles  the  Great  were  as  transitory  as  his  conquests.  The 
conversion  and  spiritual  superintendence  of  the  people  who  resided  near  the 
Danube  were  intrusted  to  their  neighbors,  the  Archbishops  of  Salzburg  and 
Lorch,  wThose  rights  were  subsequently  possessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Passau. 
The  Slavic  nations,  however,  were  too  much  opposed  to  any  connection  with 
Germany,  and  too  little  acquainted  with  the  German  or  Latin  languages,  to  be 
influenced  by  a  Christianity  coming  to  them  from  that  quarter.  Tiie  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  the  services  of  religion,  were 
introduced  to  the  Moravians  in  the  Slavonian  language  by  two  Greek  monks 
(8G3),  Cyrillus  (Constantine)  and  Methodius,  who  became  connected  with 
Borne,  but  did  not  relinquish  their  peculiar  Greek  forms  of  worship.  Metho- 
dius was  consecrated  at  Borne  Archbishop  of  Moravia,  and  the  Slavish  forms 
of  worship  received  the  papal  sanction  (880),  on  the  ground  that  God  under- 
stood all  languages  and  should  be  worshipped  by  all  nations.  Bis  efforts, 
however,  to  erect  a  distinct  national  Church  met  with  continual  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  German  bishops,  and  finally  (908)  the  Moravian  kingdom 
was  divided  by  the  swords  of  the  Hungarians  and  Bohemians.  The  Slavish 
ritual  was  kept  up  under  these  new  rulers  in  only  a  few  churches,  principally 
in  Illyria.  {h)  Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  Borziwoi,  Duke  of 
Bohemia,  was  induced  by  the  flattering  promises  of  Methodius  to  receive  bap- 
tism. His  last  days  were  spent  with  his  sainted  wife  I/udmilla  in  retirement 
from  the  world.      Wenceslaus  (928-938),  his  grandson,  urged  forward  the 

ff)  Adam  Brem.  Do  situ  Dan.  c.  96. 

a)  Fvencel,  do  diis  Sorabor.  et  al.  Slavor.  {IToffmnnn,  Serr.  rer.  Lnsat  Th.  Tl.)  Jtone,  Gcsrh. 
d.  Heidenth.  Im  ndrdl.  Enr.  vol.  I.  p.  lllss.  Gieseler,  Q.  d.  Vorbreitung  christl.  dual.  Lehrbegr 
unterd.  Blaven.  (Stud.,  n.  Krit.  1S37.  H.  2.  p.  857ss.)  Eanvsch,  d.  Wiss.  d.  s!av.  Mytlius.  Lenib 
1842.    P. ,].  SchafarUb,  slaw.  Altorth&mer,  edit,  by  Wutlke,  Lpz.  1848.  2  vols. 

b)  I.  Vita  Constantini,  by  a  contemporary  writer.  (Acta  S3.  Mart.  Th.  II.  p.  10.)  Pre/shy- 
trri  PtocZeatfe (about  1161),  Begnom  Slavor.  c.  Sbs.  (ScfMter'e  Nestor,  vol.  HI.  p.  168sb.)  Moan 
Th.  XVlil.  p.  18288.— IL  Aesemani  Kalendarla  Ecc  univ.  Rom.  175!).  4.  Th.  III.  Pilar*  et  Mora- 
%oeU,  Moraviac  Hist.  cool,  et  pol.  Brnnni.  178568.  8  Th.— J.  Dobrmoaky:  Cyril],  u.  Moth,  dor  Slaver 
ApoeteL  Prag.  1823.  Mahr.  Legende  v.  Cyr.  u.  Meth.  Prag.  1S26.— Glaswlliicn,  Ueber  den  Urspr.  d 
run.  slav.  Liturgie.  2  ed.  Prag.  1882. 
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progress  of  Christianity  more  by  his  influence  as  a  monk  than  as  a  temporal 
prince.  Dissensions  were  produced  among  the  people  by  the  hostility  some 
felt  against  the  Christian  faith,  and  finally  entered  even  the  ducal  palace. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  Ludmilla  was  put  to  death  by  her  own 
daughter-in-law,  and  Wenceslaus  by  his  brother.  Christianity,  however, 
having  passed  through  severe  persecutions,  obtained  a  sanguinary  triumph 
under  Boleslaui  the  Mild  (after  967),  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Prague  (973),  a  permanent  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  adopted. 
As  the  only  condition  on  which  that  see  could  be  procured  from  the  pope, 
the  Roman  ritual  was  also  then  introduced,  (r)  The  Wends,  who  resided  in 
the  country  between  the  Saale  and  the  Oder,  and  were  divided  into  many 
tribes  under  as  many  princes,  being  assailed  by  the  Germans,  defended  them- 
selves with  extreme  difficulty.  Otho  I.  was  anxious  to  render  the  dominion 
he  had  acquired  over  them  by  the  sword  more  secure  by  the  baptism  of  the 
people,  and  hence  the  bishoprics  which  he  established  among  them  were 
intended  to  be  quite  as  much  the  citadels  of  his  own  power  as  the  castles  of 
the  Church.  Hence,  by  the  same  act  in  which  the  "Wends  under  Mistewoi 
threw  off  from  their  necks  (983)  the  yoke  of  the  German  civil  power,  Chris- 
tianity was  also  cast  away.  GotUeTialk,  his  grandson,  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  several  Wendic  tribes  into  a  single  kingdom  (1047),  and  was  successfully 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  national  Christian  Church,  when  he  was  assassina- 
ted in  the  midst  of  his  efforts  (106G).  The  people  then  consecrated  anew 
the  altars  of  their  ancestors  with  the  blood  of  Christian  priests,  and  every 
trace  of  Christianity  among  them  was  obliterated.  Pomerania  having  been 
conquered  by  Boleslaus  III.,  Duke  of  Poland,  Otho,  Bishop  of  Bamburg,  was 
invited  by  him  to  baptize  the  inhabitants.  This  work  was  finally  effected  by 
that  prelate  (1124,  1128),  (d)  and  other  tribes  were  likewise  overcome  and 
converted  by  the  Saxon  princes,  especially  by  Henry  the  Lion  (1142—62). 
The  desolated  country  became  settled  by  various  German  colonies,  until 
finally  only  a  few  miserable  remnants  of  the  ancient  people  preserved  the 
Wendic  language  and  customs,  and  the  whole  country  became  German  and 
Christian.  (< )  The  last  refuge  which  the  gods  and  the  liberty  of  the  "Wends 
had  found  in  Eugen,  was  burned  by  Aiealon  (Axel),  Bishop  of  lloeskilde, 
the  statesman  and  the  hero  of  the  seas  (1168).  (/)  The  gospel  was  carried 
into  Poland  by  certain  persons  who  took  refuge  there  on  the  overthrow  of 
the  Moravian   kingdom,  and  on  the  marriage  of  Miecislaus,  Duke  of  Poland, 


,  i  Gotmaa.  Prog,  (died  1125.)  Chroa  Bobemor.  (Soriptt  ror.  Bohem.  Prag.  1784  Tb,  L)  Vita  s. 
Lndmlllae.  (Dobner,  AbbandL  <1.  BSbm.  Geeob.  .1  Wlaa.  178(1  p.  U7aa.)  Vita  B.  Lndm.  ol  B.  Wen- 
Mala]  auot  I  i  .>/..//   (Ad  i  B8.  >•  pt  'Hi.  V.  p  854,  Th.  VI  I.  p  B85  >    F.  Palacky, 

Q<  8  roLL     Tormi.ihit,  Adalb.  v.  Prag.  (Zeiteeh.  t  met  Tb.  1858.  H.  9.) 

</t  De  vita  b.  Otton.  I.  III.  (OanittA  L  Th.  ill.  P.  EL)— (£«U) Otto ▼.  Bamo, 

tin.  1798,    SwcA,  Memoria  Othon.  PomeTant  ApoetolL  Jen.  1824, 

.  i  1    After  Wittlchlnd,  Tbiatmar,  Adam  of  Bremen  (■>  170),  and  Saxo  Gramm  .  oonanll  lUmnhi, 
(paatoral  Boeow  near  Lobeck),  Gbron.  Blavorum  (till  1170), ed. Bangart, Lub,  1650,  \~^i  i  >/■ 
Krr.  I'.niii-n.  Tb.  II.)— II.  KemngUt  .'.  Bekehrnng  :esch.  d.  Pommern,  Grelfevr,   1884     V,    W. 
Barthold,  <■■  cb    v.  Pommern.  a.  Bageo.  Elamb.  1880.  vol   I.     I    (  I,  wend.  Geeob.  v 

T30-1188.  Berl  184a  8  rolfc 

/)  Miiui.r,  rol.  ii   At. Mi.  I  |,  B80,  Abth.  II.  p,  :  li       /  ilon    from  tbo  Daniab  b) 

IfoAm  ohr.  f.  Mat  Tb.  1888.  rol  II.  pt.  I.) 
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with  a  Bohemian  princess,  Christianity  hecame  the  religion  of  the  state  (96G) 
By  his  second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Margrave  Dietrich,  and  by 
its  dependence  upon  the  German  empire,  Poland  was  drawn  into  connections 
with  the  Roman  Church.  Such  connections  being  cherished  with  specia.1 
care,  the  Polish  churches  were  induced  to  pay  tribute  to  St.  Peter,  the  Slavic 
ritual  which  had  previously  been  used  in  them  was  gradually  abandoned,  and 
in  the  subsequent  political  commotions  of  the  nation  the  papal  power  was 
sometimes  very  great,  (g)  Long  after  this  period  the  people  were  accustomed 
to  celebrate  the  drowning  of  their  ancient  gods  with  lamentations  and  par- 
tial sorrow.  (/<) 

§  226.     The  Hungarians. 

Bchwan&tmer,  Scrr.  rer.  Hung:.  Vind.  1746.  f.  Th.  I.  Fejer,  Codex  diplomatics  Hung.  eccl.  et 
civ.  Budae.  1829.  Th.  l.—J.  v.  Mailath,  Gesch.  der  Magyaren.  Wien.  1S2S.  vol.  I.  [Godkin,  Hist 
of  H.  Lond.  1854.] 

A  few  Hungarian  princes,  while  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  consented 
to  be  baptized,  and  their  country  was  filled  with  Christian  slaves  captured 
during  the  inroads  of  their  people  in  Germany.  By  these  means  Christianity 
had  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  country,  until  more  peaceable  relations  with 
Germany  were  established  by  the  victories  of  the  Saxon  emperors.  The  em- 
peror then  requested  the  bishops  Piligrin  of  Passau  and  Adalbert  of  Prague 
to  undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Hungarians.  Duke  Geysa  (972-997), 
being  sufficiently  wealthy  and  powerful,  was  in  the  habit  not  only  of  build- 
ing Christian  churches,  but  of  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  (a)  Il\s  son 
Stephen  (997-1038)  brought  Hungary  into  the  political  community  of  civil- 
ized nations,  gave  to  the  Church  a  permanent  form  of  government  in  subjec- 
tion to  Rome,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor  and  the  sanction  of  the 
pope,  assumed  the  royal  crown.  (?/)  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  Christians  and 
Germans,  the  new  king  ventured  in  various  ways  to  curtail  the  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  people.  In  the  political  commotions  which  occurred  daring  the 
ten  years  immediately  following  his  death,  the  most  violent  efforts  were  put 
forth  to  re-establish  idolatry,  and  were  repelled  with  equal  violence. 

§  227.     The  Finns,  Liwnians,  and  Esthonians. 

Eric  the  Saint,  King  of  Sweden,  effected  the  conquest  of  the  Finns 
(1157),  and  subjected  them  to  the  authority  of  his  own  crown  and  of  the 
Church.  For  a  long  time,  however,  their  magicians  were  much  more  hon- 
ored than  their  clergy,  (a)  But  an  intercourse  had  already  been  commenced 
with  Livonia  by  the  German  maritime  cities.     Mt  inhard,  a  canon  of  Bremen, 

g)  I.  After  Thietmar  consult.  Martini  Galli  (about  1130),  Chron.  Pol.  ed.  Bandtkie,  Varsov 
1824  Vincent  de  Kadluhek  (d.  1226),  de  gestis  Pol.  {Dlngom,  Hist.  PoL  Lps.  1711.  f.  Th.  lo- 
ll. Oh.  G.  v.  Frlese,  KGesch.  d.  K.  Pohl.  Brsl.  1786.  vol.  I.  SopeU,  Gesch.  PoL  Hamb.  1840.  vol 
L  Append.  4.       /<)  Grimm,  dentsche  MythoL  p.  446s, 

a)  Thietmar  IV JIL    {Leihnit.  p.  420.) 

I)  OharMtitut,  (13th  cent)  Vita  S.  Stephani.  (Srhicmdtneri  Scrr.  rer.  Hung.  Vind.  1746.  f.  p. 
414.)  Respecting  the  story  of  the  Crown  adorned  with  Greek  characters,  and  the  salutation  a*  Bel 
Apoetolli  ns  and  Legate,  see  A.  F.  Kbllar,  de  origg.  et  usu  perpetno  potestatls  lcgisl.  circa  sacra  «pp 
Begnm  Hang.  Vind.  1704.    IToranyi,  de  e.  corona.  Hung.  Pesth.  1790. 

a )  Oernhjalm  1.  c.  IV,  4.    JIune,  vol.  I.  p.  43ss 
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made  some  attempts  to  convert  its  inhabitants  (after  118G),  for  we  find  that 
he  assisted  them  to  build  fortresses  against  their  enemies,  and  was  consecra- 
ted to  the  bishopric  of  Yxkiill.  Proceeding  from  that  point,  the  bishops 
ODtained  their  respective  dioceses  by  military  conquests,  in  the  course  o^ 
which  they  were  often  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  and  they  confirmed 
the  results  of  their  preaching  by  leading  the  Germans  in  miniature  crusades 
against  the  people.  The  bishopric  of  Riga  was  founded  by  Alh  rt,  the  second 
in  succession  after  Aleinkard,  and  the  ecclesiastical  subjugation  of  the  country 
was  finally  completed  by  the  weapons  of  an  order  of  knights  instituted  by 
him  (1202),  called  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword.  TVith  the  aid  of  this  order 
and  of  the  Danes,  the  EstJwnians  were  also  subdued  and  converted  to  the 
faith  (after  1211).  The  ascendency  of  this  order  and  of  the  bishops  was 
afterwards  undisputed,  (b) 
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C.  du  Plessid  d'Argentre,  Col.  judiciornm  de  novis  error,  ab  initio  XII.  S.  usque  ad  ann.  1G32. 
Par.  1723.  3  Th.  t  Fuesalen,  K.  u.  Ketzerhist.  d.  mittlern  Zc-it.  Fr.  n.  Lpz.  17708S.  8  vols.  Flttth<>, 
Gesch.  der  Vorlaufer  d.  P.ef.  Lpz.  lS35s.  2  vols.  V.  Ilahn,  Gesch.  d.  Ketzer.  im  MA.  Stuttg. 
1540-50.  3  vols. 

§  228.     The  Catharists. 

A  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  now  began  to  manifest  itself  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  on  account  of  the  extravagant  worldly  spirit  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people  began  to  put  forth  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  Church  itself.  Persons  of  this  tendency  were  at  first  burned 
(1022)  at  Orleans,  (u)  and  were  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany  (I)  and 
England,  but  the  great  body  of  them  inhabited  Lombardy  and  Provence,  (c) 
In  these  latter  countries  the  Troubadours  had  contributed  much  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  with  which  the  hierarchy  was  spoken  of  in  that  country, 
while  in  Italy  the  Church  was  principally  regarded  as  a  political  power.  The 
emperor  had  no  interest  in  destroying  the  enemies  of  the  papacy,  and  the 
popes  were  obliged  frequently  to  regard  the  friendship  of  the  Lombards  as 
of  more  importance  than  the  extermination  of  heretics.  Even  the  contest  to 
which  Gregory  excited  tho  laity  against  the  married  priests,  either  produced 

i.)  //■  nriri  /.,  a;  (about  1228),  Orlgg.  Ltvonlae  aacrae  et  civ.  s.  Chron,  c  notls  J.  l>.  0%  ubert,  Fr. 
-t  l.|.-.  1740.  t — Parrot,  Entwlckl.  d.  Bpracha,  AYbetamm.  Qeaeh.  Mytbol  d.   Llwen,  Letten,  I 
Btuttg.  1828. '.'  rote.    //.  A.  O.  dt  Pott,  de  Gladlferla  b.  fratrlb.  millttae  ChrlatL  ErL  1806.    Enid  v. 
ter,  Llvl.  u.  d.  AniSnge  dentaehen  Lebons  Im  balttechen  Eford.  Bii  I 

./)  Ademar,  a  monk  of  Angouleme  about  1200,  Otaron.  {Bouquet  Th.  X.  p,  154 
Aurelian.  {Man  »Th.  XIX.  p.  870a.)  Gtdbtr  Baiu\f.  m,  & 

//)  1146  on  the  Lower  Bhlne:  Praepoa.  Btelnfbld.  Ep,  ad  Bernard.  {Aramtri  Th.  I.  p. 

1168.  Sekberti  Sermm.  XIIL  adr.  Catharoram  erron     I  BibL  PP.  max  Th.  X XI II. 

p,  600.) 

,)  Tho  docnmenta  are  In  Blat  generale  de  Langnedoo  parnn  Benidlotln  de  8.  Maar,  Par.  1787. 
rol  III.  Polemical  writtra  near  the  end  of  the  19th  cent:  Bbrardi  Ftandmuta  L  anUhaereala. 
(BlbL  PP.  max  Th.  XXIV,  p.  1525.)  Brmtngardi  Opaco,  baeretlooe,  qui  dlcnnt  omnia  rlalbllla 
Mb  eaao  a  Deo  facta,  aed  a  dlabolo.  {lb.  p.  1609.)  Aland  dt  Tnsuli»\.  iv.  o,  haeretlooa  ml  temp. 
(The  two  Oral  v"'-.  in  Alatti  Opp.  ed.  O.  •'«  Vi  *<•>>.  knta.  1654,  C  The  two  laal  In  O  dt  I 
Blbl.  Berr.  I  latCol.lt    .  I  >— C -8bAw»W<,BJatetdootrtnedeBOatbareaoa  Alblgeol*.  Par.  1840.1 
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or  absorbed  elements  hostile  to  every  tbing  connected  with  tbe  ecclesiasticai 
authorities  (Paterini).  (<■/)  Tbe  name  of  Catharistx,  hy  which  this  sect  waa 
usually  designated,  shows  what  were  tbeir  ordinary  pretensions.  A  similar 
opposition  prepared  the  way  for  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Paulicians 
who  bad  been  transferred  into  tbe  western  countries  of  Europe  (bence  called 
Publicani,  Bugri).  The  accounts  we  have  respecting  them  are  almost  exclu- 
sively from  their  enemies,  or  from  apostates  from  them,  and  are  consequently 
full  of  errors  and  calumnies,  (e)  All  agree,  however,  in  describing  them  as 
universally  and  absolutely  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  all  its  pomp, 
in  consequence  of  what  they  professed  to  be  an  immediate  communication  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  exalting  them  above  all  conscious  necessity  of  ecclesiastical 
or  civil  laws.  Their  opposition  to  every  thing  of  a  sensuous  nature  made 
them  practically  renounce  all  carnal  pleasures,  and  led  them  theoretically  to 
ascribe  the  whole  visible  universe  to  an  evil  cause  and  to  deny  the  real  hu- 
manity of  our  Redeemer.  This  dualistic  tendency,  however,  may  have  gone 
no  further  than  the  popular  notion  of  a  devil  and  his  subordinate  spirits,  and 
in  a  portion  of  the  Catharistic  Church  it  appears  to  have  been  modified  in 
various  ways,  to  have  been  full  of  moral  seriousness  and  religious  sincerity, 
and  yet  to  have  laid  great  stress  upon  fastings,  genuflexions,  and  Latin  forms 
of  prayer.  (/)  Scriptural  preaching  and  the  gospels  were  held  in  much 
esteem,  but  various  opinions  prevailed  among  them  respecting  the  prophets. 
The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (consolamentum)  was  substituted  for  baptism  by 
water,  and  was  administered  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  all  persons 
present  who  had  themselves  received  it.  In  this  ordinance  only  perfect 
Christians  (bos  homes,  boni  homines)  received  their  consecration,  for  the 
duties  which  it  imposed  were  so  rigid  that  most  persons  remained  catechu- 
mens (credentes,  of  two  different  degrees),  and  did  not  receive  the  consola- 
mentum, which  they  regarded  as  necessary  to  salvation,  until  their  dying 
hour.  The  dualistic  view,  however,  could  consistently  forbid  nothing  but 
marriage  and  the  eating  of  flesh.  In  the  midst  of  a  people  thus  professing 
to  be  filled  with  tbe  Spirit,  and  whose  pope  was  the  Holy  Ghost  himself,  none 
of  the  existing  officers  of  the  Church  could  exercise  any  of  their  hierarchi- 
cal prerogatives.  Tbe  prohibitions  contained  in  tbe  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
were  accepted  in  their  most  literal  and  painful  sense,  and  those  who  went  to 
a  dualistic  extreme  resolved  the  ordinary  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  even  all 
historical  Christianity,  into  mere  allegories  illustrative  of  the  Christian's  inner 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pagagii  of  Lombardy  maintained  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  Old  Testament  in  opposition  to  the  Aiauicheans  who  rejected 


d)  Sigebert.  Gemblac.  ad  ann.  1074. 

e)  JBonncorsi,  one  of  those  teachers  who  returned  to  the  Cath.  Church,  about  1190,  Vita  haercti- 
cor.  s.  manifestntio  haeresis  Catharor.  (D'Arhery,  BpiolL  Th.  I.  p.  208.  Supplements  in  JSalneii 
MiscelL  eel.  Sfansi  Th.  II.  p.  581.)  J.  Mbneta,  Dominican,  about  1240.  adv.  Cath.  et  Waldenses,  ed. 
Riechini,  Rom.  1743.  f.  liainerius  S'lcchoni,  once  a  chief  of  the  sect,  but  afterwards  a  Dominican 
and  Inquisitor,  1250,  Sninma  de  Catharis  et  Leonistls.  (Marten*,  Thes.  now  Anecd.  Th.  V.  p.  1759.  and 
Argentre  Tli.  I.  p.  43.    (The  edit  by  Gretser  is  no  further  the  actual  work  of  Ralnerios,  but  a  latei 

Hon  made  by  Borne  German.    Gieseier,  de  Rainerii  Sacch.  Snmma.  Gott.  1S34.  4.)    [C.  ScJnuult 
Hist,  et  rloot,  de  la  secte  des  Cathares,  etc  Par.  1S19.  2  vols.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1850,  II.  4.] 
/)  Tims  according  to  an  orig.  doc  :  Eln  Katbartaches  Rituale,  ed.  by  E.  Kunitz,  Jen.  1S52 
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it,  and  the  Ebionite  and  Arian  doctrines  concerning  Christ  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  Docetae.  (g)  The  name  of  this  sect,  as  well  as  the  time  in 
which  it  sprung  up,  suggests  that  this  revival  of  Jewish  Christianity  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  (//)  The  ecclesiastical  rulers 
were  at  first  very  lenient  toward  these  various  sects,  but  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  severest  punishments.  Even  then  they  could  not  pre- 
vent multitudes  from  embracing  these  doctrines  in  secret,  and  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  a  general  and  public  defeat.  Some  who  urged  that, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  example  of  St.  Martin,  such  un- 
fortunate persons  ought  to  receive  instruction  rather  than  hanging,  could 
gain  no  attention.  (J) 

§  229.  Peter  of  Bruys  and  Henry.  Tanclnlm  and  Fun. 
In  the  course  of  the  opposition  which  sprung  up  against  the  Church  in 
the  twelfth  century,  a  few  individuals  became  prominent  either  as  advocates 
or  leaders  of  sects.  Peter  de  Bruys,  who  had  been  deposed  from  the  priest- 
hood, but  preached  (after  1104)  in  the  south  of  France,  was  one  of  these. 
He  declaimed  against  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  mass,  and  celibacy,  burned 
the  cross  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  our  Lord's  passion,  and  called 
upon  his  hearers  to  destroy  the  churches,  since  God  was  as  willing  to  hear 
prayer  offered  to  him  in  an  inn  or  a  stable  as  from  before  an  altar.  Many 
disturbances  of  a  violent  nature  were  created  by  him,  but  he  was  finally 
burned  by  a  mob  at  St.  Gilles  (1124).  (a)  Henry,  a  monk  who  had  with- 
drawn from  his  order,  and  was  sometimes  thought  to  be  a  pupil  of  Peter  de 
Bruys,  labored  in  the  same  region  of  country  (1110-48),  and  was  at  first 
highly  honored  even  by  the  clergy.  He  was  a  strenuous  preacher  of  repent- 
ance, and  though  not  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  held  up  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  clergy  to  the  derision  of  the  people.  He  was  finally  overcome 
by  his  poAverful  opponent,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison.  Q>)  Tanchelm  (about 
1115),  who  resided  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Netherlands,  preached  zealously 
against  ecclesiastical  organizations,  collected  around  himself  an  armed  train  of 
followers,  claimed  to  be  God  equal  to  Christ  on  account  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
he  professed  to  have  received,  held  public  celebrations  in  honor  of  his  espou- 
Bal  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  finally  slain  (about  1124)  by  a  priest.  (<•) 
Eon  (Kudo  de  Stella)  proclaimed  that  ho  had  been  sent  into  the  world  to  bo 
the  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  made  his  appearance  sometimes  in 
one  and  sometimes  in  another  place  in  different  parts  of  France,  attended  by 

g)  Bonacorti  in  If  Acker;/,  p.  Stlsa.  G.  Bfrgomen»iH  c  Cath.  et  Pa^a-los  c.  a.  1230.  (Mnrntort 
Ar.tlqq.  Hal.  Med.  aovl.  vol.  V.  |>.    !.  .;■  .,  h.  .1.   Ki't/.-r  In,  MA.  bee,  ini   11.   12.   u 

18.  Julirh.  Btnttg.  185a  I  rak] 

h)  Comp.  Lbtahtr,  BeC  Acta.  vol.  I.  p.  357.  On  the  other  hand:  Bavmff,  Cruniut,  Comp.  d 
DOeat-li.  p,  BOft 

i)  tfarmaumi  Ootitr,  Cnroa  ad.  ami.  ION  8i  i  Bptooe.  Leodlens.  <\  M.  60s  (  Karcme,  unplteE 
Col.  Th.  IV.) 

.i)  Petri  Vmtr.  Bp  adv.  Petrobnuelanae  beer.  (Blbl  PR  max  Th.  xxn.  p,  1098m, 

b)  A'ti  Eptoa  CcnomeneiuJinn  c  85s.  (Mabitton  rett  Analeeta.  Th.  Ill  )  Bemardi  Vita  m-r 
fhmfrid.  in.  & 

e)  Bp.  Trajeetensta  Bee.  ad  I'rid.  AroMep  Colon,  {Aryjmtri  Th.  I.  p.  11m)  Abatlardi  Intr.  ad 
rhe«l.  (Opp  p  1060.)  \  IU  Yorbtrti,  |8&  (Aon  BS.  J  in.  Th.  I.  p.  M  L) 
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a  bold  retinue,  and  living  in  so  sumptuous  a  style  on  the  ■wealth  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  that  the  people  generally  believed  him  to  be  a  ma- 
gician. He  was  at  last  taken  by  surprise,  arraigned  before  a  Synod  at 
Bheims  (1148),  and  without  despairing  of  the  success  of  his  cause,  died  in 
the  prison  of  St.  Denys.  (tl) 

§  230.     The  Waldenses. 

I.  Memorials  of  the  Wald.  Manuscripts  in  Geneva  and  Dublin,  generally  affected  by  later  Protes- 
tant influences  (comp.  Dieckhoff,  modified  by  Herzog),  especially  with  respect  to  times  before  Huss: 
Cantica,  described  by  Herzog,  p.  72ss.  and  la  nobla  Leyczon  in  Raynouard,  Cbolx  dee  po6siea 
orig.  des  Trouhad.  Par.  ISIS.  vol.  II.  p.  78ss.  According  to  the  Geneva  and  Dublin  text  in  Herzog, 
p.  44-iss.  Kath.  Verdicts  and  Protocols  of  the  Inquisition  in  ArgerUre,  (Col.  jud.  vol.  I.  p.  71se.) 
and  Ph.  a  Limborch,  Hist.  Inquisit.  in  the  conclusion  mentioned  as  L.  sententt.  Inqtiis.  Tolosanae. 
Catharistic  accounts  and  polem.  writings:  Bernard  us,  Abbas  Fontis  calidi  (d.  before  1200)  adv.  Val- 
densium  sectam.  (Bibl.  PP.  max.  vol.  XXIV.  p.  15S5.)  Alanus  de  Insults  (d.  1202),  c.  Haeretic. 
L  II.  (Opp.  ed.  K.  v.  Visch,  Antu.  1654.)  Walther  Mnpes  in  Hahn,  vol.  II.  p.  25T&  Stephanux  da 
Borbone  (about  1250),  de  septem  donis  Sp.  8.  VII,  31.  (Argentre  vol.  L  p.  S5ss.)  Bainerius.  Mo- 
neta  (§  228.  n.  e.) 

IL  Gilks,  Hist.  ccc.  des  c'gl.  reformees  en  quelqnes  valines  de  Pifmont.  Gen.  1644.  J.  Leger, 
Hist  g6n.  des  6gl.  evang.  des  vallees  de  Piem.  ou  Vaudoises.  Leid.  1669.  2  vols.  f.  Uebers.  v.  Schicei- 
nitz,  Lpz.  1750.  2  vols.  4.  (J.  Brez)  Hist,  des  Vand.  Laus.  1796.  2  vols.  Lpz.  1798.  A.  Monastier, 
Hist,  d'egl.  Vaudoise.  Gen.  1847.  2  vols.  A.  Mutton,  llsrael  des  Alpes,  prem.  Hist  complete  des 
Vaud.  Par.  1851.  4  vols.— Hahn  (see  before  §  228.)  vol.  II.  comp.  Preface  to  vol.  III.  p.  X.  F.  Ben- 
der, Geseh.  d.  W.  Ulm.  1850.-^4.  W.  Dieckhoff,  d.  W.  im  MAlter.  Gott  1851.  Herzog,  d.  roman. 
"W.  ihre  vorref.  Zustande  u.  Lehren,  ihre  Ref.  im  16.  Jhh.  u.  d.  Ruckwirk.  drs.  Hal.  1853.  [Pey- 
ran,  Hist  Defence  of  the  Wald.  Lond.  Svo.  E.  Henderson,  Origin,  &c.  of  the  Vaudois.  IT.  S. 
Gilhj,  The  Albigenses  in  Littell's  Rel.  Mag.  vol.  I.  p.  6.  A.  Monastier,  IIi~t.  of  the  Vaudois 
Church  from  its  Origin.  New  York.  1849.  12mo.  Bobt.  Baird,  Waldenses,  Albig.  and  Vaud.  Philad. 
1848.  8vo.  C.  V.  Hahn,  Geseh.  d.  Ketzer  im  Mittelalter,  bes.  im  11. 12.  und  13.  Jahrh.  Stuttg.  1847.  O. 
U.  Hahn,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1851.  H.  4.  p.  862.  Herzog,  d.  Waldenser,  vor  u.  nach  d.  Ref.  Lps.  1S53.  12.] 

The  dissatisfaction  and  ferments  which  prevailed  during  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, gave  occasion  during  the  last  half  of  it  to  the  appearance  of  the  "Wal- 
denses. As  they  were  generally  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  they  main- 
tained in  opposition  to  unworthy  priests,  that  all  who  truly  imitated  Christ 
iu  his  life  of  poverty,  had  a  right  freely  to  preach  the  gospel.  As  the  natu- 
re result  of  their  demand  that  Christians  should  live  in  complete  poverty 
*uid  virginity,  a  distinction  was  formed  soon  after  the  excitement  of  their 
origin  had  subsided,  between  the  Perfect,  who  forsook  all  and  went  forth 
two  by  two  in  their  sandals  preaching  repentance,  and  the  mere  Believers, 
who  forsook  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  who  continued  in  the  enjoyments 
of  conjugal  and  social  life.  Witnesses  whose  testimony  is  beyond  suspicion, 
though  they  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church,  inform  us  that  their  name  and 
origin  is  to  be  traced  to  (Peter)  Waldus,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Lyons,  who 
was  transported  by  his  own  ideal  of  evangelical  perfection,  had  the  gospels 
and  many  sentiments  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  which  harmonized  with 
them  translated  into  the  Romanic  vernacular  language,  gave  all  his  posses- 
sions to  the  poor,  and  from  a  desire  to  attain  a  state  like  that  found  in  the 
apostolic  Church,  went  forth  (about  11  GO)  as  a  preacher  of  repentance.  The 
tradition  more  recently  entertained  among  the  Waldenses  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  which  their  origin  is  to  be  tiaced  to  primitive  and  even  to  apostolic 

d)   Willi, l,i>  Neubrigena  de  reb.  Angl.  I,  19.  (Argentri  Th.  I.  p.  86s&)     Otto  Fits,  de  gest  Frid 
£,  W*     Albcrioi  Cbron.  ad  unn.  1143.  1149. 
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times,  is  true  only  so  far  as  the  same  spirit  has  always  heen  sustained  among 
them  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  has  always  protested  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church.  It  is  also  probable  that  in  some  of  their  Alpine  val- 
leys a  spirit  has  been  maintained  ever  since  the  time  of  Claudius  of  Turin, 
which  harmonized  with  and  was  best  defined  by  the  preaching  of  the  Wal- 
denses.  These  Poor  People  of  Lyons  (Leonistae,  Hurniliati,  Sabatati)  had  no 
idea  of  breaking  away  from  the  Church,  and  when  their  archbishop  com- 
manded them  to  be  silent,  they  turned  with  the  utmost  confidence  to  Alex- 
ander III.  (1179),  who  treated  them  with  scorn.  Their  doctrine  that  laymen 
might  teach  the  people  necessarily  brought  them  into  collision  with  the 
clergy,  and  they  were  soon  (118-4)  excommunicated  by  Lucius  III.  But  obey- 
ing God  rather  than  men,  they  established  congregations  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  and  had  their  principal  residences  in  Provence  and  in  the 
lofty  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Although  they  differed  from  the  Catholic  Church 
not  so  much  in  their  doctrines  as  in  their  manner  of  life,  which  was  strictly 
conformed  to  the  letter  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount,  they  were  con- 
strained to  deny  that  the  Church  of  the  pope  was  the  Church  of  Christ,  even 
when  they  allowed  that  many  had  been  saved  who  had  never  forsaken  it. 
Their  moral  convictions  were  strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory, 
with  all  its  auxiliary  additions ;  they  required  a  confession  of  all  sins,  but 
expected  forgiveness  from  God  alone,  and  they  honored  the  saints  as  models 
of  piety,  but  not  as  intercessors  before  God.  "Wherever  their  congregations 
were  properly  organized,  their  Masters  or  Barbs,  chosen  from  among  the  Per- 
fect, preached,  heard  confessions,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  administered  the 
sacraments.  Innocent  III.  at  one  time  indulged  the  hope  that  he  could  bring 
their  evangelical  poverty  under  the  control  of  monastic  vows  (pauperes  catho- 
lici),  but  the  fortunes  of  this  sect  soon  became  involved  with  those  of  the 
Catharists,  and  it  was  said  that  even  if  the  faces  of  these  heretics  were  dif- 
ferent, their  tails  were  all  twisted  together.  They  frequently  lived  concealed 
in  the  midst  of  the  Catholic  Church,  recognizing  each  other  by  secret  signs, 
and  wherever  they  were  they  always  formed  a  light  amidst  surrounding  dark- 
ness, were  active  in  promoting  evangelical  virtues  and  familiarity  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  always  stood  ready  to  aid  with  the  power  of  a  Scriptural 
Christianity  every  higher  development  of  man's  moral  nature. 

§  231.     The  Albigennan   War. 

I.  Pit,-;  MonacKl  (de  Vaux  Oemay)  Hist.  A!M(?pns1nm.  Guil.  (Its  Podin  LaurenUi  (Chaplain  to 
Raymond  VI  \.\  roper  1  Il-t  nejrntil  Franc.r.  ii.lv.  AIM:;.  (Rutli  found  in  Botiqvet-Sriai  Tli.  XIX.) 
Hi-t  ill-  la  'Tui  ade  oontre  li <s  ii  r etlq  •■  \  srite  en  vers  provencaox,  pubL  pax  AC  0  Fan- 
'■hi.  Par.  1887. 4  Hist  de  la  guerre  dee  Alblg.  (Together  «rl{fa  other  documents  In  the  Hist  de  Lan- 
|ud.Th,  III.  Preuvee.)  J.  dv  nr.r,  Hist  belli  e.  Alb.  initi  oomp.  ex  BlbL  Vat  ed.  A.  Dr«* 
»-i.  i 

II.  8l*monde  di  8lmtumdi, lea erol  tre  les  Ublg.  Par.  i  il  Into  Engl.  Lond. 
-.■>.]    ./.  J.  Barrau  <-t  A.  is.  Darragon,  Hist  des  crole  .-.  lea  Alb.  Par.  184  midt, 

\i  828,  note  o.) 

• 

The  Oatharists  and  Waldenses  haying  become  in  some  parts  of  Provence 
more  powerful  than  the  Ohnrofa  itself,  their  example  was  exceedingly  danger- 
cms.  Complete  authority  was  therefore  bestowed  by  Innocent  III.  for  the 
■oppression  of  these  heretics.    Bis  legates  travelled  about  barefoot  in  tho 
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manner  of  the  apostles,  sometimes  preaching  and  disputing,  and  sometimes 
getting  up  judicial  proceedings  and  popular  acts  of  violence.  Peter  of  Cat- 
telnau,  one  of  these  legates,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object,  seized  upon 
those  powers  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  thus 
became  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  with  Count  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  country.  The  result  was  that  the  legate 
was  assassinated,  and  the  guilt  of  the  deed  was  imputed  to  the  Count  him- 
self. Innocent  then  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him  and  all  other  heretics, 
under  the  conduct  of  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  as  legate,  and  of  Simon  de 
Mon  (fort.  Raymond  endeavored  to  escape  the  danger  by  humbling  himself 
and  taking  the  cross  against  his  own  people.  The  arms  of  the  crusaders  were 
now  turned  against  Raymond  Roger,  Viscount  of  Beziers  and  Albi,  and 
hence  the  heretics,  and  especially  the  Catharists,  against  whom  this  crusade 
was  principally  directed,  were  generally  called  Albigenses.  (a)  Beziers  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  legate  boasted,  that  as  a  messenger  of  divine  wrath, 
he  had  utterly  destroyed  the  city,  (b)  Montfort  now  turned  the  fury  of  his 
excited  followers  against  the  territories  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  and  when 
he  had  conquered  them  he  was  recognized  at  the  Synods  of  Montpellier  and 
the  Lateran  (1215)  as  the  lawful  lord  of  all  that  he  had  thus  acquired,  (c) 
Innocent  perceived  the  impolicy  of  this  proceeding,  but  lest  he  should  lose 
the  great  object  at  which  he  was  aiming,  he  did  not  venture  to  rend  the  prey 
from  the  possession  of  the  tigers  whom  he  had  let  loose,  (d) 


GHAP.  VII.— THE  ORIENTAL  CHURCH. 

§  232.  Extension  of  the  Church. 
The  Bulgarians,  originally  of  Turkish  extraction,  but  after  their  settle- 
ment in  Moesia  very  extensively  blended  with  the  Slaves,  were  for  a  long 
time  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  neighbors  with  whom  the  Greek  empire 
was  obliged  to  contend.  For  a  considerable  period  they  scornfully  rejected 
a  system  of  faith  proposed  to  them  by  their  enemies.  Christianity,  however, 
was  gradually  introduced  among  them  at  various  epochs  (845-S65) ;  once  when 
the  daughter  of  their  prince  returned  from  captivity  among  the  Greeks,  then 
when  in  time  of  famine  they  made  supplication  to  the  God  of  Christians  and 
were  delivered,  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of  Methodius,  who  is  reported 
to  have  exerted  his  talents  among  them  not  only  as  an  apostle  but  as  a  paint- 
er, (a)  That  portion  of  the  Bulgarians  who  resided  on  the  Volga  were  con- 
verted to  Mohammedanism,  and  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Chazars,  who  re- 
Bided  in  the  Chersonese,  was  divided  between  Mohammedanism,  Judaism,  and 
Christianity,  (b)     The  Mainots,  who  inhabited  tho  rocky  caverns  of  the  Tay- 

a)  P.  Jas,  de  Valdcnsium  sects  ab  Albicen?.  bene  flistinguenda.  L.  B.  1S34.  4 

b)  Caenar  HeUierbao.  V,  21.    Jnnoc.  L  XIL  Ep.  103. 

c)  Mansi  Th.  XXII.  p.  1069. 

d)  Hurler,  Innoe.  vol.  II.  p.  657ss. 

a)  Constontini  Porphyr.  Contlnuator  IV,  13ss.     Kicttas  David,  Ignat  {Jfatui  Tu.  XVL  p. 
W5.)    Comp.  §  225. 

I)  Frahn,  Ibn-Fosslan's  und  andrer  Araber  Derichte  0.  d.  Russen  alt.  Zeit  Tetersb.  1828.  4.  Pr* 
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getus,  continued  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Church  until  the  latter  half  of 
the  ninth  century,  when  they  also  yielded  subjection  to  it.  About  the  same 
time  the  Slaves,  who  at  different  periods  had  broken  into  the  territory  of 
ancient  Greece,  became  Christians,  and  were  connected  with  the  Greek 
Church,  (c)  The  Russians  became  acquainted  with  Christianity  on  the  bat- 
tle-field. Traditionary  accounts  tell  us  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  some 
efforts  to  convert  them  during  the  ninth  century,  but  no  traces  of  the  results 
appear  in  subsequent  ages.  Photius  proclaimed  that  they  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  desires  for  the  gospel,  but  the  event  proved  that  his  announcement 
A-as  premature.  Olga,  their  excellent  dowager  princess,  procured  baptism 
for  herself  in  Constantinople  (955),  but  even  to  the  close  of  her  life  she  could 
enjoy  the  services  of  a  Christian  priest  only  in  secret.  Her  grandson  Vladi- 
mir, after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  different  forms  of  religion  then  preva- 
lent, received  baptism  from  the  Greeks  (988).  The  people  beheld  with  tears 
the  abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  their  ancient  gods,  and  submitted  them- 
selves silently  to  baptism  in  the  river  Dnieper.  A  metropolitanate  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  was  established  in  Kiew,  then  the  capital 
of  the  empire.  A  convent  (Petschera)  established  in  a  cave  near  Kiew,  be- 
came, after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  seminary  from  which  the 
whole  country  was  supplied  not  only  with  bishops  and  saints,  whose  bodies 
never  decayed,  but  with  a  Russian  literature.  (</) 

§  233.     The  Roman  Empire  and  Ihe  Church. 

The  Roman  Empire  in  the  East,  continually  pressed  more  and  more  by 
the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Normans,  and  the  Crusaders,  maintained  its 
courage  by  the  proud  recollections  of  its  former  greatness,  and  its  existence 
merely  in  consequence  of  the  fortunate  position  of  its  capital.  The  mechan- 
ism which  prevailed  in  the  secular  and  spiritual  administrations  then  united 
in  the  head  of  the  imperial  government,  generally  continued  unaffected  by 
the  revolutions  which  so  frequently  took  place  in  the  palace.  The  spirit  of 
the  Church  sympathized  with  the  universal  torpidity,  and  orthodoxy  took 
the  place  which  belonged  to  morality  and  religion.  The  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople perpetrated  and  endured  all  those  acts  of  violence  which  the 
highest  civil  officers  are  accustomed  to  inflict  and  receive  where  feeble  despot- 
isms prevail.  A  party  of  the  clergy  was  kept  under  restraint  by  another 
■   in  the  army.      The  enthusiasm  of  the  Crusaders  mel   with    U0  response 

here  except  ridicule  and  suspicion.    The  number  and  power  of  these  saored 
warriors  was  such  that  Constantinople  finally  became  a  mere  colony  of  the 


fece.    J.  v.  Klaproth,  Beschr.  <L  rn      P iw.d,  kasp.  u.  Bchwans  sfeere.  BerL  IS14. p.  lifas. 

I 

c)  Le  Qui  'I'M  II  p.  108ml    FaBmtraytr,  Gesoh,  d   HsTbina,  (fores  wahrend  dee 

Iflttelatl   -  ii   Tab.  1880.  rol  I.  p.  178m.  B1&  297m.    The  statements  and  spirit  of  this  wnrk 

inonld  be  corr ed  bya  perusal  of  Ztnkti  m,  '•■  eh.  QrieohenL  Lpz.  1889,  roL  l.  p,  704as.  767a 

- 

./>  Nettor  (died  sbont  1118),  Innsls  (till  1110    Petereb    1787  i  .'.Tii.-i.itn.  Oebera,  n>  Anm.  (tin 
VifKiiinirt  bj  <khitaer,  Qotl    l-  -A'./;-./;/.        fl  bars,  by  //./«.»• 

tehtid,  Big  1820m.  rol,  I.  II.    Si,-., hi,  Oesoh.  d.  rasa.  Klrelio.  IIhI.  1880,  vol.  L 
17 
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Western  nations,  and  what  remained  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  with   all  on 
which  its  hopes  could  rest,  was  transferred  to  Trehizond. 

§  234.     Photius. 

Phofii  Epp.  ed.  SfontaouHus,  Lond.  1651.  f.  Original  documents  In  Ufansi  Th.  XV.  XVI.  Vita 
b.  certamen  S.  Ignatii,  by  Nicelas  David.  (Man&i  Th.  XVI.  p.  209.)  Anastasii  Bibl.  Praef.  ad 
Cone  VIII.  oec.  (JLnui  Th.  XVI.  p.  lss.)  Ejusd,  Vita  Nicholai  I.  Vita  Hadriani  II.— E.  B.  Xicalve, 
de  dishidio  Ecc.  chr.  in  gr.  et  lat.  Photii  auct  maturato.  L.  B.  1830.  [<?.  Finlay,  II.  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire.  Lond.  1S53.  8.] 

The  real  ruler  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire  was  Bardas,  the  uncle  of 
Michael  III.  The  Patriarch  Ignatius,  a  eunuch  of  the  dethroned  imperial 
family,  zealously  protested  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Bardas  and  the 
immoralities  of  the  emperor,  in  whose  drinking  revels  the  sacred  rites  of  the 
Church  were  caricatured.  To  get  rid  of  him,  PJwtius,  through  the  influence 
of  the  court,  was  elevated  to  the  patriarchal  office  (858).  This  man  had 
passed  through  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  was  possessed  of  much 
diversified  learning.  By  his  promotion  to  that  office  a  schism  was  created  in 
the  Church,  which  the  court  attempted  to  heal  by  means  of  the  Eoman 
bishop.  Legates  were  sent  to  Constantinople  by  Nicholas  /.,  but  they  were 
soon  won  over  to  the  party  of  Bardas,  and  gave  sentence  against  Ignatius 
(861).  Nicholas,  however,  annulled  their  decisions,  and  rejected  Photius  as 
an  intruding  layman  (863).  This  disagreement  became  still  more  serious 
when  the  Bulgarians  were  drawn  into  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Eome.  (a)  A  circular  was  then  sent  forth  by  Photius,  severely 
censuring  as  heresies  all  those  usages  in  which  the  Eoman  differed  from  the 
Greek  Church.  Among  the  heresies  enumerated  were  the  observation  of 
fasts  on  Saturday,  the  curtailment  of  the  great  fasts,  the  contempt  of  con- 
firmation when  performed  by  the  hand  of  a  presbyter,  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  lawful  marriage  of  priests.  To  these  charges  was  added  the  bitter 
reproach  that  the  Eoman  Church  had  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  by  cor- 
rupting the  Apostles'  Creed,  (b)  For,  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (§  105)  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father,  though  it  had 
been  maintained  as  truth  by  Leo  III.,  had  been  disapproved  as  an  addition  to 
the  Creed,  (r)  and  yet  had  finally  found  admission  into  the  Latin  version  of 
that  symbol.  At  a  synod  convened  by  Photius  in  Constantinople  (867),  the 
pope  was  excommunicated  and  deposed.  During  the  same  year,  however, 
Basil  became  sole  ruler  in  the  empire  by  the  murder  of  Michael,  with  whom 
he  had  before  been  associated  in  authority,  and  for  this  bloody  crime  the 
imperial  murderer  was  debarred  by  Photius  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  With  calm,  lofty  dignity,  the  Patriarch  stood  before  his  judges, 
and  was  condemned  in  the  Synod  of  Constantinople  (869),  which  claimed  to 
be  oecumenical,  (J)  By  the  same  assembly  Ignatius  was  restored  to  the  pa- 
triarchal office,  and  sought  to  regain  his  former  friendship  with  Eome,  but 


<»)  Gimp.  Gfiorer,  Carolinger.  vol.  I.  p.  439.  449ss. 

b)  Ep.  2.  Montacut  p.  47ss. 

c)  M.imi  Th.  XIV.  p.  IT93.    Anast  Vita  Leon.  Ill,  (Jfuratori  Th.  III.  P.  L  p.  208.) 

d)  Mansi  Th.  XVL  p.  122ss.  371m. 
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the  dispute  respecting  the  Bulgarians,  whom  one  in  his  position  could  not 
honorably  surrender,  soon  produced  a  renewed  occasion  for  strife.  On  the 
death  of  Ignatius  (878),  the  emperor  became  reconciled  to  Photius,  and  John 
VIII.,  hoping  to  effect  a  favorable  compromise  of  his  difficulties,  recognized 
the  claims  of  the  restored  patriarch.  At  the  Synod  of  Conxtantinojde  (879), 
which  is  regarded  by  the  Greek  Church  as  the  eighth  oecumenical  council, 
and  was  attended  by  Eoman  deputies,  all  decrees  which  had  been  issued 
against  Photius  were  annulled.  (< )  The  pope,  however,  soon  found  that  he 
had  been  deceived  in  his  expectations,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  patriarch  and  his  synod.  Photius  was  also  hated  by 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  who  had  no  sooner  assumed  the  imperial 
crown  under  the  name  of  Leo  the  Wise  (8S6),  than  he  was  sent  to  a  convent, 
where  he  found  his  grave  (about  891). 

§  235.     The  Division  of  the  Church. 

Leo  Allatius,  do  Ecc.  occ.  et  or.  perpetua  consens.  Col.  1643.  4.  Zfaimbourg,  ni?t.  du  scheme 
des  Grecs.  Par.  167".  4.  and  others.  C.  A.  v.  Reicldin-Meldegg,  d.  Ursachen  d.  Trennung.  (TheoL 
Abhh.  Gn-iz.  1S29.) 

The  previous  relations  of  the  Oriental  to  the  Roman  Church  were  never 
again  re-established  in  a  definite  form.     The  Circular  which  had  been  issued 
by  Photius  has  ever  since  continued  a  perpetual  monument,  in  which  the 
actual  differences  between  the  two  churches  are  exhibited  in  their  most  ob- 
noxious form.     The  political  separation  of  Italy  from  the  Grecian  Empire 
necessarily  involved  also  its  ecclesiastical.     The  more  the  power  of  the  pope 
increased  in  the  West,  the  more  decidedly  was  it  needful  to  repel  his  claims 
in  the  East.     A  full  declaration  of  the  schism  was  delayed  by  nothing  but 
the  hope  which  the  emperor  entertained,  that  he  might  obtain  some  assist- 
ance against  the  Infidels  from  the  warlike  nations  of  the  West.     But  in  an 
epistle  of  the  Patriarah Michael  Cerularius  (1053),  the  usual  reproaches  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  Romish  Church  were  increased  by  another,  which 
accused  it  of  the  Jewish  heresy  of  using  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucha- 
rist. («)     A  violent  epistolary  controversy  ensued.     Roman  legates  in  Con- 
stantinople demanded  satisfaction  for  the  offence,  and  the  patriarch  sought 
support  against  the  policy  of  the  emperor  in  the  passions  of  the  people.    On  the 
16th  July,  105-4,  the  Roman  legates  deposited  on  the  great  altar  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  the  sentence  of  excommunication  which  had  been  issued  against 
the  patriarch,  and  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet.  (/<)     A  Greek  Synod 
hurled  back  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  other  Catholic  patriarchs  became  connected  with   Constantinople,  (c) 
Botli  Churches,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western,  each  in  like  manner  claiming 
to  be  Catholic  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  became  henceforth  permanently 
separated.     In  consequence  of  the  crusades,  this  division  of  the  Church  be- 


e)  Monti  Th.  XVir.  p,  87 

a)  To  be  fotUld Only  In  a  Ijitln  tran-l.  In  SaroiUlU  ad  nun.  [01 

&)  Brevta  com morsito  eorom,  qnae  gwatrnnt  ApocrtaUrll  &  Bom,  BmUi  la  pegli  urbe,  by  Car- 
dinal Humbert,  in  Baron,  ad  ana  ln.',4.  N.  19. 

<)  Mich,  Oeruiarii  En.  II.  ad  Pedum  Vt.it.  Aatlooh,  .  gr.  Munum   Th   II  n. 

Vj&h.  102xb.) 
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came  gradually  ripened  into  a  national  hatred.  "While  they  were  in  progress 
several  efforts  were  made  by  those  engaged  in  them  to  unite  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  parties  of  'the  East,  without  success  on  account  of  national  dif- 
ferences. The  Maronites,  at  that  time  a  warlike  tribe,  were  the  only  class 
which  honestly  and  sincerely  submitted  themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Antioch  (1182).  (<7)  The  Armenians  endeavored  to  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  a  reconciliation  whenever  they  wished  for  assistance 
from  the  West,  but  only  a  few  individual  congregations  under  the  control 
of  the  "Western  governments  maintained  any  connection  with  the  Romish 
Church,  and  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own  sacred  language  and  the 
usages  of  their  ancestors. 

§  236.     State  of  Science. 

The  science  of  this  period  corresponded  with  the  rigid  lifelessness  which 
characterized  all  departments  of  society.  But  the  study  of  the  classical 
writers  and  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  which  had  never  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued, served  to  transmit  from  generation  to  generation  the  inheritance  of 
such  an  education  as  they  were  capable  of  imparting.  "When  Bardas  com- 
menced his  administration,  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  the  proud  spirit  of 
the  nation  could  not  long  maintain  itself  by  the  side  of  the  vigorous  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Mohammedans  and  the  "Western  nations,  without  keeping  up  a 
superiority  to  them  in  learning.  He  therefore  became  the  patron  of  science, 
and  Constantinople  was  for  a  considerable  time  the  seat  of  an  eminent  lite- 
rary activity.  Histories  of  the  world,  the  empire,  and  the  Church  were 
written  by  authors  of  various  conditions  in  life  and  with  different  degrees  of 
merit,  but  all  of  them  pervaded  by  the  spirit  peculiar  to  a  resident  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  kind  of  studies  pursued  was  to  some  extent  philological 
and  rhetorical,  or  connected  with  natural  sciences,  without  any  predominance 
of  an  ecclesiastical  element.  Photivs,  who  was  even  in  scientific  matters  a 
model  for  his  Church,  has  in  his  Billiotheca  (a)  preserved  for  subsequent 
ages  brief  extracts  and  notices  of  many  Christian  and  heathen  writers,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  unknown.  His  Nomocanon,  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  Greek  Church,  has  been  adopted  as  its  authoritative  code  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  The  first  part  embraced  the  canons  of  those  synods  which 
were  then  regarded  as  authoritative,  together  with  some  canonical  epistles. 
These  canons  and  epistles  had  been  collected  together  some  time  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  merely  received  some  additions  in  number  from  the  hands 
of  Photius.  The  second  part  contains  the  civil  laws  relating  to  the  Church, 
systematically  arranged  and  abridged  in  fourteen  sections,  with  figures  refer- 
ring to  the  corresponding  canons  of  the  first  part.  (V)    Simeon  Metaphrastes 

d)  Wilh.  Tyr.  XXII,  S.     Knnstmann,  die  Maron.  u.  ilir  Verb.  z.  lat.  K.  (Tub.  Quartalschr. 
845.  II.  1.) 

a)  MuptogtBAov  s.  BibL  ed.  Tm.  SeH-er,  E-er.  1824s.  2  Tb.  4. 

1)  The  first  Part,  together  with  the  SchcJiae  of  Zmaras  (about  1120),  and  £<tlmmon  (1170),  Bete- 
rrgii  ZuvoSikov  a.  Pandectas  canonum,  Ox.  1G72.  2  Th.  t  The  Second  Part  is  in  JuxttUi  Bibl.  Tb. 
II.  p.  785.  and  the  text  of  the  canons  which  ivas  written  out  at  some  time  in  the  10th  cent  in  A. 
Ifujo  Spfcil.  Human.  Eom.  1812.  Th.  VII.  Comp.  Iiiener,z.  Eovis.  d.  Just.  Codex.  Eerl.  188&  p 
S4ss.    JSickM  in  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  1S44.  N.  2S2. 
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x10th  cent.)  Las  recorded  in  a  lively  manner  the  old  legends  of  the  ancient 
saints,  (c)  Oecumenius,  Bishop  of  Tricca  (about  990),  (<l)  Theophylict,  Arch* 
oiehop  of  the  Bulgarians  (1107),  (e)  and  Euthymius  Zigalenvs,  a  monk  of 
Constantinople  (d.  about  1118),  (/)  formed  collections  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  out  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  are  valuable  because 
they  are  the  only  medium  through  which  we  have  received  a  large  part  of 
the  treasure  from  which  they  were  drawn.  The  Creed  of  the  Church  had 
become  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  was 
now  decked  off  with  a  few  cautious  Aristotelian  formulas.  It  had  also  been 
somewhat  tinctured  with  the  peculiarities  of  Platonism  through  the  influence 
of  the  Areopagite  and  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century.  It  was  obliged  to 
maintain  a  perpetual  conflict  with  the  philosophy  and  heretical  opinions  of 
past  times.  A  peculiar  spirit  is  very  perceptible  in  the  controversial  writ- 
ings of  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Jfethone  (died  after  11GC),  (r/)  and  in  the  Treasure 
of  Orthodoxy  (A)  which  Nicetas  Choniates  found  consolation  in  composing  in 
the  midst  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  land.  But  the  special  character  of 
the  age  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  Panoplia,  collected  from  the  writings 
of  the  fathers  by  Euthymius  Zigalenus  by  order  of  the  theological  emperor 
Alexius  Coinnenus,  for  the  refutation  and  condemnation  of  all  heretics,  (j) 
Among  the  Oriental  parties,  the  Jacobites  were  distinguished  for  having  pre- 
served a  lively  current  of  the  old  Syriac  learning  through  several  successive 
generations. 

§237.     Eaulicians.     Section  2.     Continued  from  §  146. 

Connttinlini  Porphyr.  Basilius  Macedo.  c.  87ss.  Anna  Comnena,  Alexias.  Par.  1651.  f.  1. 
XIV.  p.  450ss.— Mich.  Pselli.  irepl  ii/fpydai  Satfxovwv  SiaK.  ed.  I/usenmuller,Ki\.  1CSS.  12.  An- 
na Comn.  Alex.  XV.  p.  4S6S3.  Euthymii  Zyga&eni  Narratio  de  Bogora.  seu  Panopliao  tit.  23.  gr. 
rt-cogn.  Zini  interpret,  add.  Gieseler,  Goett.  1342.  4.     (Also  in  Wolf.) 

Sergius  (after  800),  under  the  name  of  Tychicus,  induced  the  Paulicians 
to  return  to  the  simplicity  of  morals  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  Church. 
After  his  death  (835)  no  single  individual  was  elected  to  preside  over 
them,  but  they  were  governed  by  a  council  of  their  teachers.  The  most 
intolerable  oppressions  were  patiently  endured  by  them,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  Empress  Theodora  had  commenced  a  process  by  which  they  were  to 

c)  Never  printed  as  a  separate  work,  some  122  biographies  In  tlio  histories  of  tho  saints  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Chnrchaa,  and  the  Codices,  Beldom  by  themselves.  Leo  AUaHut,  de  varils  Bl« 
oieonib.  ct  Blmeonom  scriptls.  Par.  1664,  4. 

d)  Comm.  In  Acta  App.  Epp.  Panlln  is  et  oath.  ed.  /•'.  MbreUus,  Par.  1681.  2  Th.  f. 

e)  Comm.  In  XII.  Proph.  mto.  IV.  Ew.  Acta  App.  Epp.  Paul.  (Opp.  ed.  J.  F.  S  .'/•  i 
Ven.  1768a.  4Th.  f.) 

j)  Comm.  In  Psalm.  (T  i  ipp.)  In  IV.  Evv.  ed.  C.  /■'.  M<ttth<ui,  i  ;     I :'.»•.'.  3  Th.  f. 

I/)  'Avanrv^is  tt)s  H(o\oyiKris  aruix'  'w(T(ws  Xlp6x\ov  VWartvviKuv,  ed,   Votmtly  Prof  1826. 
h)  <dr)fravpbs  oudu5u£ia\  1.   X\\  II  ,  01  h   the   flfe  Bret  books  In   the  train],  by  Pit   3fon 

Par.  1669.  (B  bL  PP.  max  Th.  X 

i)  TlavowKia.  Soyfiany^  tT/s  ufib<>$.  wl<mcoi,  Tergov.  1711.  f.  (The  extravagant  Tit.  •-'(  sgalnsl 
'.-lam  to  ByU>ur  iloa,  ed    Bntrw.  Heldelb    1695.)    Let  ed.  Ztno,  Van.  1666.  t  (BlbL  PP. 

Lngd.  Th.  XIX.  Tit.  12  and  the  Soman  Chnrob  la  enppre   ed.)  Comp.  Atmai  Oamn,  8np> 

ajementa  Ulstoriam  ecc  Graee.  p.  XL  etXII.  s]  ad,  /./../".  7tayW,Tab.  1882.— f/Utnann, 

Bio.  v.  Metbone,  Euth.  Zlg,  and  Nlo.  Chon.  o.  d,         a    i  ntwiokL  d<  Grleob,  EL  Im  12  Jahrb.  (Stud. 
n  Krit.  1888.  P.  8.) 
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be  utterly  exterminated  by  a  general  massacre,  that  they  flew  to  arms.    An 
imperial  general  whose  name  was  Carleas  (844),  actuated  by  a  desire  of  re- 
venge for  the  wrongs  which  his  father  had  sustained  from  the  government, 
became  their  leader,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Arabians,  and  strongly  forti- 
fied Tephrica,  a  mountain-hold  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  empire.     He 
and  his  successor  Chrysocheres,  with  all  the  cruelty  which  fanaticism  inspires, 
made  excursions  from  this  fortress,  and  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.    Although  the  Emperor  Basil  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  Tephrica 
(871),  many  Paulicians  maintained  their  existence  as  a  people  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  and  kept  the  extreme  portions  of  the  empire  in  continual 
agitation.     That  he  might  break  up  their  connections  with  the  Saracens,  John 
Zimisces  formed  a  treaty  with  them  (970),  in  accordance  with  which  they 
were  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Thrace,  where  a  colony  of  them  had  been 
formed  even  in  the  eighth  century.     Here  they  acknowledged  a  certain  kind 
of  allegiance  to  the  empire,  but  in  the  independent  possession  of  PMlippo- 
polis  they  served  with  great  bravery  as  border  sentinels.    Alexius  Comne- 
nus  having  been  abandoned  by  a  large  band  of  them  in  the  Norman  war, 
effected  their  subjugation  by  stratagem  and  violence  (after  1085).     During  his 
residence  in  his  winter  quarters  in  Thrace  (1115)  he  sought  the  honor  of  their 
conversion,  and  in  fact  many  of  them  yielded  to  the  arts  of  the  imperial 
apostle.     But  the  Paulicians,  under  the  name  of  Eucliites,  with  Manichean 
doctrines  and  fanatical  forms  of  prayer,  and  under  Elders  who  were  regarded 
as  apostles  of  Thrace,  had  before  this  become  numerous  among  the  Bulga- 
rians, (a)     The  affinities  of  these  people  for  the  Slavonic  Dualism  gave  them 
acceptance  in  that  nation  among  which  they  were  commonly  called  Bogo- 
miles.     According  to  their  system  of  faith,  the  original  Source  of  all  Being 
had  two  sons,  called  Satanael  and  Logos.     In  his  attempts  to  attain  equality 
with  tbe  Father  the  former  became  evil  in  his  nature,  seduced  the  angela 
from  their  allegiance,  and  formed  the  visible  universe.     Through  the  divine 
powers  which  he  still  retained  he  created  man,  and  by  Eve  he  became  tha 
father  of  Cain.     All  ecclesiastical  organizations  were  established  under  the 
influence  of  Satanael,  and  had  their  principal  seat  formerly  at  Jerusalem,  but 
then  at  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople.     The  holy  Virgin  con- 
ceived in  consequence  of  an  influence  through  the  ear,  and  Christ  in  the 
body  of  an  angel  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  elder  brother.     The  Bogomilea 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  Psalms  and  of  sixteen  prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  received  many  apocryphal  books,  (b)  but  they  gave  an 
allegorical  interpretation  to  the  sacred  history,  and  to  the  usages  of  the 
Church.    In  the  garb  of  monasticism  they  concealed  themselves  even  in  Con- 
stantinople until  Alexius  extorted  a  confession  from  them,  and  burned  Basi- 
lius  their  leader  at  the  stake  (1118).  (c)     Small  communities  of  Bogomiles 
were  found  among  the  Bulgarians  through  the  Avhole  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  Paulicians  have  continued  to  exist  under  many  changes  in  and 
around  Philippopolis  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ilaemus  until  the  present  day. 

a)  Schnitzer,  d.  Each,  lm  11.  Jata-h.  (Stirm't  Btnd.  d.  Geistl.  Wfirt,  vol.  II.  II.  1.) 

b)  Liber  S.  .Toiinnis.  (Tliilo  Cod.  apwr.  Th.  I.  p.  884.)     Vi.-io  Isa.  (§  S9,  note  d.) 

■  i  •/.  0.   Wolf,  Hist  Bogom.  Vit.  171-2.  4.     L.  Oeder,  Prodr.  II.  U"g.  crit  Goett   174  t.  !.    Engel 
hardt,  d.  B  ■_•.  (KGescta.  Abhh.  Erl.  18  13.  N.  2  ) 
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FROM     INNOCENT    III.     TO    LUTHER. 
§  238.     General    View   and   Historical   Writers. 

1)  §  170.  Fontes  rerum  Germ.  Gesehiehtsquellen  Dentschl.  (14.  &  13.  Jhh.)  ed.  by  J.  F.  Bothmer. 
Btuttg.  1843-5.  2  vols.  Albertus  Stadensis,  Benedictine  Abbot,  Franciscan,  died  after  1260,  Cliron. 
till  1256.  ed.  Jieinecc.  15S7.  Vit.  1608.  4.  (Schilteri  Scrr.  rer.  germ.  vol.  II.  p.  128.)  Continuation 
1264-1324,  e<l.  A.  Hojer,  Hafn.  1720.  Vincentius  Bdloracin.six,  Dominic,  in  Royemont,  died  about 
1264,  Speculum  bistoriale,  till  1250.  Argent.  1473.  4  vols.  f.  Aug.  1474.  3  vols.  f.  (Schhmer,  Yinc.  v. 
Beauvais  u.  Erzieh.  m.  3  Abh.  Frkf.  1S19.  2  vols.)  Matthew  Paris,  Benedict  in  S.  Albans, 
Hist,  major  till  1259.(1066-1235.  from  the  Chron.  of  Roger  de  Wendover,  Lond  1840.)  contin.  by 
W.  Rishanger,  m  1273,  ed.  Wats,  Lond.  1644.  16S4.  [publ.  by  the  Camden  8oc  edited  by  HaM- 
veil.  Lond.  1840.]  f.  &  often.  Joannesde  Wvnterihw,  Francise..  Chron.  1215—134?.  (Theeaur.  Hist 
Helv.  Tig.  1735.  f.)  Albertus  Argentinensis,  Chron.  1273-1378.  ( I  Vatia  vol.  II.  p.  95.)  The  Btrasborg 
Chronicle  by  Closener  (died  1304)  closes  at  1362.  ed.  by  a  Lit.  Assoc,  in  Stuttgard.  1843.  Jac.  Twinger 
of  Kdnigsho/en,  a  priest  of  Strasburg,  died  1420.  Elsafs.  Chron.  till  13S6,  ed.  by  Schilter.  Btrasb. 
1698.  4.  (A'unixvh,  Konigsh.  &  his  Chron.  In  W.  Midlers  Ascania.  Ibid,  1820.  P.  II.  Strobel  de 
F.  Closneri  Chron.  germ.  Arg.  1S29.)  Gobelinus  Persona,  Dean  of  Bielefeld,  died  1420,  Cosmodro- 
minm,  independently  1840-1418.  (Meilom.yoX.  I.  p.  53.)  Antoninus,  Dominic.  Archbish.  of  Flor- 
ence, Bumma  historialis  till  1459.  Nor.  14S4.  3  vols.  f.  &  often.  (Opp.  Flor.  1741ss.  vol.  I.)  II 
Roljink,  Carthusian  in  Cologne,  d.  1500,  Fasc  temporum  till  1476.  Col  1474.  f.  &  often.  Cont  by 
Jo.  Linturius  till  1514.  {Pistor.  Struve  voL  II.  p.  347.)— 2)  Albertinus  Musaatus,  of  Padua,  d.  1330, 
Hist  Augusta  Qenr.  VII.  De  gestis  Italor.  post  mortem  llcnr.  till  1317,  Ludov.  Bavarus,  Fragment 
(Marat,  vol.  X.)  Giov.  YiUani,  of  Florence,  Storie  Florentine  till- 1348,  cont.  by  Matteo  & 
Fiiippo  Villani  till  1304.  (Murat.  vol.  XII Is.)  Mil.  1729.  f.  &  often.  Jean  Froiaaart,  of  Valen- 
ciennes, <L  1441,  Cliron.  de  France,  d'Angl.  eta  1326-1400.  Par.  1503.  1504.  4  vols.  f.  revue  p.  Sau- 
vage,  Lyon.  155986.  4  vols.  f.  In  the  Coll.  des  Chroniquefl  pax  Buchon,  Par.  1824.  10  26  vols,  of  the 
13th  cent  (Praetoriua  u.  Froiss.  In  Schlosser's  Arch.  f.  Gesch.  1S88.  vol.  V.)  [Chronicles 
of  Engl.  France,  Spain,  &c,  transl.  new  ed.  Lond.  1845.  2  vols.  8.]-  Phil,  de  Comminea,  d  1609,  Chron. 
et  Bistoire  1464-08.  Par.  1528.  f.  &  often,  rev.  p.  /..  <lu  Fresno;/,  Lond.  1747.  4  vols.  4.  Fr,  Gvicd- 
ardini,  d  1640  Btoria  dTtalia,  1408  1582.  Ven.  1507.  4.  &  often.  [Hist  of  Italy  from  1408  1682, 
.ran si.  by  A.  J'.  6oddard,2  ed.  1775,  Lond.  9  vols.  8.  Frolssart,  Comminea  &  Gulcciardinl  have 
been  transl.  into  Eng.  &  published  together.  New  York  &  Lond.  1848.]  The  portions  of  Gnio,  BUp- 
jir.  -  ed  by  public  authority  are  In  //■  tdegger,  iii>t.  Papatus,  ed.  2.  Am.-t.  1 608.  Ooldasti  kfonarchia 
vol.  III.  p,  17--.— 3i  Cbcciw  SabeUicus,  Sistorlogr.  of  Venice,  d  1506,  Enn<  ades  -.  rbapsodia  Elisto- 
rlaniiii  till  l.'jul,  Ven.  H'.'s--.  '<  vols.  f.  &  often.  (Opp.  Bas.  1560.4  \"K  H     i)  Ptolm  Fiado- 

n.  miii.  Bi-h.  of  Toreello.  ,i.  182T,  Hist.  eco,  till  L812.  {Murat.  vol.  XL  p.  Ml.) 

TrUhemius,  &.  1616.    Annalea  Uiraaugit  1614,  B,  Galll   1690    '_'  vols,  f-   5)  Astroi leal 

in  ;.  of  the  Empire  by  Qeorg,  AoropoUta,  1204-61.  ed,  Leo  AUatiue,  Par.  1651.  I  Qtorg.  Pachy- 
meres  1258-1808.  ed.  I  Rom.  1681aa,  2  vola  t    1m,  Bekker,  Bonn.  Is:;."..    Ificeph,  Qregoras, 

1204-1359.  ed  Boivinue,  Par.  1709.  2  vols.  f.  Joan,  Oantactmenos  1820  54.  ed.  Pontanvs,  Par,  1645. 
8  vols.  f.  Joan,  Ducat  1841-1462,  ed  BulUaldns,  Par.  1649  £  Ohalcondylat  1998  1469,  ed  1  ■■ 
Irot,  Par.  1650.  f.    Qeorg.  Plwanaes  L401  77,  Lat  ad.  Pontanus,  Ingoldat  1604.  i. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  hierarchy  apparently  pre  erved  its  position  at 
tlic  zenith  of  its  power.  But  in  conseqnence  of  those  abuses  to  which  un- 
limited authority  always  letnl-  when  intrusted  tn  human  hands,  public  t'a\<>r, 
on  which  it  entirely  r<  ted,  soon  became  alienated  from  it.    The  claims  whibh 
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it  set  up  were  as  exorbitant  as  ever,  and  even  more  so,  but  as  they  were 
generally  repelled,  they  were  productive  only  of  injury  to  itself.  The  power 
of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  empire  were  so  conducted  as  mutually  to  destroy 
one  another.  The  kings  always  found  support  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  popes  in  the  sense  of  justice  and  in  the  strong  love  of  independence  which 
existed  in  the  hearts  of  their  people.  Under  the  uniform  improvement  in  the 
dispositions  and  habits  of  the  people,  which  the  Church  had  fostered  in  every 
European  country,  peculiar  nationalities  now  began  to  be  prominently  devel- 
oped. An  intellectual  education  was  extended  among  the  people  without  the 
aid  of  the  Church,  by  means  of  which  the  popular  mind  became  more  ma- 
ture, and  lost  its  peculiar  ecclesiastical  character.  In  these  circumstances 
the  hierarchy  attempted  to  maintain  its  ascendency  by  intrigues  and  direct 
force,  and  while  it  was  struggling  for  its  own  existence  it  could  no  longer 
afford  protection  against  political  despotism.  A  reformation  extending  not 
only  to  the  members  but  to  the  very  nead  of  the  Church  was  generally  re- 
garded as  indispensable,  and  was  in  various  quarters  actually  attempted. 
Catholicism  itself  appeared  to  have  become  for  many  nations  an  antiquated 
system,  and  not  adapted  to  the  existing  condition  of  things.  And  yet,  as  it 
may  often  be  remarked  in  history,  that  great  spiritual  principles  sometimes 
produce  their  sublimest  forms  just  as  they  are  about  to  be  subverted,  so 
Catholicism  accomplished  its  noblest  achievements  during  this  period.  The 
papacy  was  still  the  most  prominent  of  all  actors  in  history,  although  its 
sphere  was  frequently  limited  to  the  circle  of  French  and  Italian  politics. 
The  life  of  a  few  princes  sometimes  becomes  the  leading  object  in  the  picture 
of  events,  and  new  powers  are  raised  up  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church, 
General  history  was  still  written  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  style  in  which  it 
had  formerly  been  composed.  Vincent  of  Beaurais,  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of 
all  the  knowledge  and  movements  of  his  times,  has  given  us  a  clear  and  true  pic- 
ture of  his  age.  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  English  history,  containing  also  many 
sagacious  observations  respecting  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  has 
not  hesitated  to  disclose,  with  some  bitterness,  the  crimes  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers,  for  this  rigid  monk  was  animated  by  a  supreme  love  to  the  Church 
itself.  Albert  of  Strasburg,  a  candid  and  faithful  writer,  presents  lively 
views  of  individual  characters.  The  Alsatian  Chronicle  presents  a  history  of 
the  people  whose  name  it  bears  in  their  own  language.  Antoninus  of  Florence 
composed  a  general  history,  in  wdiich  the  future  saint  has  displayed  the  most 
undoubting  faith  and  much  modest  criticism.  Several  statesmen  have  also 
given  us  histories,  in  which  are  presented  the  views  of  men  in  secular  life. 
Among  these  were:  Aluertinus  Mussatus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  own 
times  and  of  neighboring  countries,  in  a  manner  somewhat  harsh  but  accu- 
rate ;  Villani,  who,  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  composed  a  history  of 
Florence,  with  which  also  is  connected  many  notices  of  the  Middle  .\  gi  s 
generally,  in  a  style  of  old  Roman  simplicity;  Froinsart,  in  whose  Chronicles 
the  wars  and  royal  courts  of  Western  Europe  are  descrihed  with  an  extreme 
relish  for  the  glories  of  the  declining  orders  of  knighthood ;  and  Commirw^ 
in  wIioho  work  wo  have  the  memorials  of  an  age  in  which  he  sat  at  the  helm 
of  affairs,  and  knew  all  the  secrets  of  its  history.     The  extreme  character  of 
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this  class  of  writers  may  be  best  seen  in  Guicciardini,  in  whose  history  of 
Italy  we  have  a  true  and  livoly  picture  of  events,  in  which  ho  was  too  inti- 
mately concerned  always  to  be  impartial.  Finally,  we  have  the  brilliancy  of 
classic  learning  displayed  in  the  General  History  written  by  Sahellicus.  In 
immediate  connection  with  the  subject  of  Church  History,  Ptolemaem  of 
Lucca  compiled  a  work  which  is  of  considerable  critical  value,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  authorities  which  ho  has  carefully  quoted,  with  respect 
to  the  times  immediately  preceding  his  own.  In  a  Chronicle  of  the  old 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Tritten7ieim,  is  also  interwoven  the  history  of  the 
general  Church,  especially  so  far  as  relates  to  Germany,  with  much  learning, 
but  with  an  extreme  bias  for  orthodoxy.  The  Byzantine  historians,  in  the 
lofty  style  of  writing  peculiar  to  their  ancient  authors,  have  described  the 
solemnities,  the  afflictions,  and  the  commotions  of  the  Eastern  Eomau  Em- 
pire, in  which  they  generally  bore  so  important  a  part.  But  in  the  opinions 
which  they  express  respecting  western  affairs,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  asperity  of  feeling  produced  by  the  dominion  of  the  Latins  and  the  abor- 
tive attempts  frequently  made  at  reconciliation. 


CHAP.  I.— RELATION  OF  TEE  PAPACY  TO  GENERAL  AFFAIRS. 

Mart.  Polonns.  (at  the  head  of  §  171.)  Bernardm  Giiido,  Dominic.  Bishop  of  Lodeve,  d.  1881. 
&  Amalricut  Augerii,  Augustinian,  about  1365,  both  until  John  XXII.  (Murat,  vol.  111.  P.  I,  II.) 
Platina  (Barthol.  Sacchi),  AU.re\  later,  d.  1481,  Vitae  Pontificum  Rom.  Von.  1479.  f.  Later  editt. 
altered;  the  Dutch  editt  without  the  name  of  the  place  of  pub.  are  correct  according  to  the  ed.  prin- 
ceps.  1460.  1645.  &  1664.  12.  Theodorieus  de  Kiem,  abbreviator,  d.  about  1417,  named  as  the  author 
of  Vitae  Pontiff.  Rom.  12SS-1418.  additis  Imperatt  gestis.  (Eccard  vol.  I.  p.  1461.)  Leon.  Aretimis. 
papal  Secretary,  d.  1444.  rerum  suo  temp,  in  Ital.  gestar.  Comm.tr.  1378-1440.  {Muratori  vol.  XIX.  p, 
009.)  Vitae  Paparnm  Avenionenslum,  ed.  Steph.  Baluzius,  Par.  1693.  2  vols.  4.  to  be  corrected  by 
reference  to:  Hist,  dea  Bouveraina  Pontiles  dans  Avignon,  Avign.  1777.  4.  Lives  of  particular  Popes 
In  Marat,  vol.  III.  P.  I,  II.  Orig.  Docc.  in  Baynald.  J.  Voigt,  Stimmen  a.  Pom.  ii.  d.  pap6tl.  II  of 
im  15.  Jahrh.  (ItaumerS  hist  Tasclienb.  1832.  N.  2.)— Boehmer,  Regesta  Imperii.  1195-1254.  Lately 
revised.  Btnttg.  1849.  4.    Regesta  Imp.  1246-1313.  Lately  revised.  Stuttg.  1S44.  4. 

§  239.     Frederic  II.     (1194-Dec.  13,  1250. 

I.  Pi  H  de  Pineia,  (d.  1249.)  Epp.  1.  VI.  ed.  Taelin.  Basil.  1740.  2  vols.    Boehmer,  Reg.  Imp.  p. 

Perte  vol.  IV.  p.  223ss     Extracts  from  the  B  tor.  Til.  el  ffi    -.  IX.  in  Baynoldto 

Baumer.    Bieeardi  de  8.  Germane  Chron.  1189-1248.  {Murat  v.. I.  VII.  p.  968.)    Contin.  by  Me. 
deJamsilla  till  1258.  (/I,,  vol.  VIII.  p.  489.) 

II.  {Funk) Qeschlchte  Friedr.  II.  Zfill.  1T92.  Banmer,  vola  ill  IV.  p.  211.  W.  Zimmermann,dA* 
HoheoBt  a  Kaoipf  d  Monarohl  '  pstn.  repubL  Frelh.  Stutl      I  -.—('.  /Ay' 
Frladr.  II.  Munich  18-14. 

The  mosl  enlarged  mental  endowments  and  the  highesl  earthly  power- 
were  po  y  Frederic  II.  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  destiny  of  the 
e  of  Hohenstanfen.  By  men-  of  the  Saracen  population  of  Sicily,  a 
part  of  whom  he  had  induced  to  settle  in  Apulia,  he  always  bad  an  army 
ready  with  which  to  terrify  the  Btates  of  the  Ohuroh.  Eence  the  mild  dis- 
position of  Honorius  III.  (after  1216)  was  satisfied  when  the  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  the  Countess  Matilda  was  secured  to  him,  and  he  made  no 
:  be  emperor's  ol  eady  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
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of  Sicily,  was  elected  to  be  the  next  successor  in  the  empire,  and  when  ah 
the  privileges  of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  were  re-established.  On  his  corona- 
tion at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Frederic  had  taken  the  vow  or  the  cross,  and  had 
subsequently  renewed  it  at  Eome.  By  his  marriage  with  Iolante,  the  heiress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  obligation  to  perform  this  vow  seemed  to 
have  become  more  imperious.  But  the  emperor,  occupied  with  the  care  of 
establishing  his  power  in  Italy,  always  pleaded  for  a  longer  delay.  The  last 
period  fixed  upon  expired  just  as  LTonorius  died  (March  18,  1227),  and  was 
succeeded  by  Gregory  IX.  This  pope  was  a  nephew  of  Innocent  III.,  and 
like  that  prince  possessed  much  skill  in  law,  and  an  inflexible  resolution.  In 
his  obstinate  old  age  he  was  even  less  restrained  by  a  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences of  what  he  regarded  as  right.  («)  On  the  15th  August,  1227,  the  em- 
peror set  sail  from  Brundusium,  but  in  three  days  returned,  on  account  of  a 
pretended  or  at  least  a  very  convenient  sickness.  Gregory  then  issued  against 
him  a  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  was  consequently  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  emperor's  adherents.  Frederic  now  appealed  to  the  Christian  world 
with  severe  accusations  against  the  pope,  and  without  troubling  himself  to 
obtain  a  release  from  a  papal  ban  which  he  regarded  as  unjust  and  invalid, 
he  again  embarked  for  Palestine,  August,  1228.  But  the  anathema  preceded 
him,  and  induced  his  natural  allies  in  the  East  to  arm  themselves  against 
him.  At  the  same  time  a  great  host  of  ecclesiastical  emissaries  fell  upon  his 
Italian  inheritance.  In  this  extremity,  from  the  personal  favor  of  his  oppo- 
nent, Camel,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  a  truce  of  ten  years  was  obtained,  during 
which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. Tie  entered  the  holy  city  in  triumph  (March  17,  1229),  placed  upon 
his  head  the  crown  of  Jerusalem,  hastened  back  to  Italy,  and  drove  the  papal 
soldiers  before  him.  Many  disapproved  of  the  violent  measures  of  the  pope 
against  a  crusader,  and  after  vainly  using  his  utmost  efforts  in  every  place,  to 
stir  up  enemies  against  the  greatest  hero  of  that  century,  Gregory  obtained 
from  his  policy  or  piety  an  honorable  peace  at  St.  Germano  (Aug.  28,  1230). 
The  pope  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  accept  of  the  code  of  laws  edited  by  Peter  of  Vinea  (1231),  by  which 
the  law  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  firmly  established,  and  though  heretics  were 
surrendered  to  the  hands  of  the  Church,  the  secular  power  of  the  Church  was 
made  strictly  subordinate  to  the  State,  (b)  But  when  Frederic  again  prose- 
cuted the  struggle  his  family  were  always  obliged  to  maintain  with  the  Lom- 
bards, the  pope  once  more  formed  an  alliance  with  the  friends  of  popular 
freedom,  and  in  a  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced  against  him 
on  Palm  Sunday,  1239,  released  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  surrendered  his  body  to  the  devil  for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul.  Each  party  now  sought  by  written  manifestoes  to  gain  over  to  its  side 
the  favorable  judgment  of  the  people,  and  tho  two  great  heads  of  Christen- 
dom confronted  each  other  with  charges  of  heresy.  In  their  controversial 
writings  tho  specifications  against  each  other  are  clothed  sometimes  in  tht 

a)  Vita  Greg,  by  pel-sons  near  Lim.  (Murat.  vol.  III.  p.  575.) 

I)  CoDBtltutionea  Begum  Sicillae.  Neap.  1786.  f.    Bawner,  vol.  Ill  p.  316s». 
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most  common  language  of  ordinary  life,  and  at  other  times  with  the  poetic 
imagery  of  the  apocalypse.  Frederic  interpreted  the  favor  -which  the  pope 
showed  toward  the  Lombards  as  an  evidence  of  his  partiality  for  the  Cathar- 
ists  living  in  their  midst.  Gregory  accused  the  emperor  of  being  the  author 
of  the  profane  remark  respecting  the  three  impostors  who  had  deceived  the 
world,  and  justified  the  imputation  by  a  reference  to  the  impartial  justice 
with  which  he  had  treated  the  Saracens,  the  relish  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered into  oriental  pleasures,  and  several  insolent  expressions  with  regard  to 
the  miracles  of  the  Church,  (c)  Frederic,  who  certainly  had  more  faith  in 
astrology  than  in  priests,  not  only  proved  his  orthodoxy  but  conquered  the 
territories  of  the  Church  until  he  sat  down  under  the  very  walls  of  Eome. 
The  pope  called  a  general  council  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  gave  orders 
that  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  bishops  to  Rome  should  be  captured. 
Gregory  died  unavenged  (Aug.  21,  1241),  and  after  many  tedious  dissen- 
sions among  the  cardinals,  Innocent  IV.  (Fiesco  of  Lavagna)  was  chosen  in 
his  stead  (June  24,  1243).  The  new  pope  had  been  the  friend  of  the  empe- 
ror, but  after  various  ineffectual  efforts  to  conclude  a  peace  he  became  a  mor- 
tal enemy.  By  the  aid  of  his  countrymen  the  Genoese,  he  escaped  from 
Italy,  and  at  the  general  council  of  Lyons  (1245),  (d)  he  once  more  hurled 
forth  all  the  curses  of  the  Church  against  the  emperor,  as  a  heretic  and  a 
sacrilegious  robber.  The  contest  was  waged  not  only  with  spiritual  but  with 
carnal  weapons,  for  the  pope  endeavored  to  secure  assistance  by  exciting 
insurrections  in  Germany  and  in  Sicily.  Frederic  died  without  yielding  to 
the  papal  claims,  (e)  but  among  the  people  many  believed  that  his  body  would 
6ee  no  corruption,  and  at  the  proper  time  that  he  would  return  and  over- 
throw the  exorbitant  power  of  the  priesthood. 

§  240.     Ocertlirow  of  the  House  of  Hohenstavfen. 

I.  Boehmer,  Keg.  p.  255ss.  Jamsilla,  cont  by  an  unknown  hand  till  1265.  (Jfurat  vol.  Till.  p. 
586.)  and  by  the  Guelph  Saba  Malaspina,  rer.  Sicul.  L  TI.  1250-76.  (lb.  p.  78!.) 

II.  11'.  Jdger,  Gesch.  CoDrads  II.  Nuremb.  178T.  Pfister,  Gesch.  v.  Schwaben.  Ucilb.  1S03.  vol. 
II.    Baumer,  vol.  IV.  p.  528ss. 

Innocent  IV.  now  proclaimed  that  the  sacrilegious  house  of  Ilohenstaufon 
had  for  ever  forfeited  all  title  to  sovereignty,  and  he  hastened  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Sicily  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  Church.  But  Conrad  IV.  abandoned 
Germany  to  its  own  dimensions  and  conquered  his  Italian  patrimony.  Italy, 
however,  was  fatal  to  him,  and  at  his  early  death  (1254)  lie  left  nothing  for 
his  boh  Oonradin  but  the  remnant  of  his  paternal  inheritance  in  Bnabia.  The 
German  crown  was  purchased  by  foreigners  from  the  imperial  princes,  wlic 
were  controlled  by  papal  influence.  The  Two  Sicilies  were  seized  upon  bj 
Manfred^  a  natural  son  of  Frederic,  and  in  them  he  established  a  popular 
government,  against  which  Innocent  preached  a  crusade  in  vain.     The  popes, 

c)  The  remark  was  rtr*t  made  by  Simon  (!<■  Jbvrnay,  1801,  A:  the  treatise  de  trlbna  Impoetorrbni 
re<L  pr.  580.  8.)  tx    mg   to  the  16th  oent    Jlotmkrant\  d.  Zwel/i  iben.  Krltik  d.  Borr.  de  trlb. 

Imp'^t.  Hal  ii.  I.,  l  -  to,  De  Impostors  reL  brei  e  compend, «.  I.,  dc  trlb.  Impoet  edit  with  lit.  Intro  !• 
oy  Genthe,  Lp  .  1--:  '•. 

<i)  Viiu  inn.  t.y  bla  Confessor,  Wo,  do  Curbio.  (  Vwat  roL  III.  p.  592.)  BbeAmer,  Beg;  p. 

e)  Hli  \s  ill  Muraiori  Tb.  IX.  p,  661a.  Boehnur,  p.  :tlo. 
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perceiving  that  their  power  was  insufficient  to  keep  possession  of  the  twc 
Sicilies,  sold  their  title,  first  to  England  and  then  to  France.  Finally  Charles 
of  Anjou,  by  the  aid  of  Clement  IV.  (1265— 6S),  became  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  after  the  death  of  Manfred  in  the  battle  of  Benevento  (126G).  But 
Conradin  felt  called  upon  by  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  to  leave  the  circle 
of  his  youthful  associates  in  Suahia,  and  attempt  the  conquest  of  his  patri- 
monial possessions  heyond  the  Alps.  He  no  sooner  made  his  appearance  there 
than  he  was  hailed  as  a  deliverer  by  all  disaffected  persons.  But  being  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  flying  from 
his  pursuers,  and  having  passed  through  the  miserable  farce  of  a  legal  trial, 
the  last  of  the  Hohenstaufens  closed  his  life  on  the  scaffold  on  the  29th  Octo- 
ber, 1268.  The  popes  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  utterly  destroyed 
the  family  of  their  most  powerful  enemy,  and  their  triumph  was  purchased 
by  the  complete  distraction  of  Germany,  the  dismemberment  of  Italy,  and 
the  ascendency  of  France. 

§  241.    St.  Louis.    (1215.)     1226.— Aug.  25,  1270. 

I.  JoinviUe,  (Seneschal  to  Louis)  ITist.  <le  S.  Louis,  p.  Ch.  du  Fresne,  Par.  1668.  f.  1761.  f.  Lu- 
dovici,  Vita  et  Conversatio  per  Gaufredum  de  Belloloco,  Confessorern,  et  Gnil.  Curnotensem,  Ca- 
pellanuni  ejus.  (Du  Chesne  vol.  V.  p.  444.)  Ludovici  Ep.  de  captione  et  liberations  sua.  (lb.  p. 
895ss.) 

II.  Wilken,  7th  vol. :  Die  Kreuzziige  Lud.  des  Ileil.  u.  der  Verlust  des  b.  Landes.  Lps.  1832. 

Louis  IX.  was,  in  his  pious  conscientiousness,  a  sincere  Christian ;  in  his 
scrupulous  austerities  and  saintly  humility,  a  rigid  monk ;  and  in  the  energy 
and  equity  of  his  transactions,  even  with  the  hierarchy,  a  noble  prince.  On 
his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness  he  assumed  the  vow  of  the  cross,  and 
maintained  his  resolution  against  all  France  with  such  success  that  by  his 
policy  and  enthusiasm  the  whole  nation  was  induced  to  co-operate  in  thp 
sacred  struggle.  The  Holy  Land  had  been  devastated  by  the  incursions  of 
the  wild  tribe  of  the  Chowaresmians,  and  had  once  more  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  (1247).  Palestine  could  be  conquered  only  in 
Egypt.  Damietta  was  taken  by  Louis  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1249,  but 
when  the  crusaders  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  between  the 
dykes  of  the  Nile  which  had  been  cut  through,  they  were  attacked  by  famine 
and  pestilence.  Louis  wTas  at  last  obliged  to  purchase  a  return  to  his  own 
land  with  the  wealth  of  his  kingdom.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  he 
was  still  unsubdued  in  spirit  and  unseduced  to  evil.  By  the  encouragement 
which  he  showed  to  the  third  estate,  and  by  the  record  which  he  made  of 
the  established  usages  of  the  nation  he  gave  a  firm  legal  basis  to  the  state,  and 
by  the  pragmatic  sanction  (1269)  gave  stability  to  the  national  church.'1'  In 
heart  he  was  not  unmindful  of  his  vow,  and  even  when  advanced  in  age,  with 
Christ's  crown  of  thorns  in  his  hand  he  called  upon  the  nobility  of  France 
by  their  love  and  honor  to  prosecute  the  crusades.  "When  the  expedition 
accordingly  set  out,  it  was  induced,  by  the  hope  either  of  an  easier  conquest 
or  of  the  conversion  of  their  enemies,  or  by  the  influence  of  Charles  of  An- 

*  Leibnitii  Mantissa.  P.  I.  p.  157.     Conp.  Iiaumer,  vol.  VI.  p.  119s. 
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jou,  to  turn  aside  for  the  invasion  of  Tunis.  The  plan  of  establishing  a 
French  colony  there  was  frustrated  by  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the 
unfavorable  character  of  the  climate.  Louis  died  of  the  plague  before  Tunis, 
and  with  him  as  with  the  Emperor  Frederic,  perished  the  work  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  his  life.  Louis  belonged  rather  to  a  former  age,  while  Fred- 
eric labored  for  results  which  could  be  attained  only  in  the  distant  future. 
Hence  both  of  them  seemed  to  toil  in  vain,  but  both  were  illustrious  in  their 
lives. 

§  242.     The  Termination  of  the  Crusades. 

The  Latin  empire  in  Constantinople  continued  still,  but  it  was  perpetually 
torn  by  internal  divisions,  and  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  foreign  yoke.  Its 
capital  therefore  fell  an  easy  prey  even  to  the  feeble  arms  of  the  Greeks 
under  Michael  Palaeologus  (1261).  Palestine  and  Syria,  though  frequently 
reconquered,  were  always  again  lost  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in  the 
Christian  host.  God  seemed  to  have  forsaken  his  own  cause,  (a)  The  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm  which  had  exhibited  so  many  interesting  forms  had  now 
given  place  to  a  more  sober,  but  more  selfish  spirit,  and  Mount  Calvaries  were 
constructed  nearer  home.  Gregory  X.  (1271-76)  exerted  all  the  influence 
which  a  pope  possessed,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  East  by  a  new  crusade, 
and  thus  preserve  it  for  Christianity,  but  his  efforts  were  entirely  vain,  (b) 
Ptolemais  (Acre),  the  last  fortress  of  the  crusaders,  was  stormed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian host  on  the  18th  May,  1291.  (c)  The  only  benefit  which  the  crusades 
could  accomplish  was  for  the  spiritual  and  commercial  interests  of  the  "West- 
ern nations,  and  this  office  they  had  now  fulfilled,  (d) 

§  243.     Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.     1273-91.     The  Sicilian  Vespers. 

The  German  throne  had  been  for  a  long  time  vacant  when  the  Count  of 
Ilapsburg  became  king  by  the  choice  of  the  more  powerful  princes  of  the 
empire.  lie  now  endeavored  to  obtain  the  papal  acknowledgment,  and  took 
the  oath  which  had  been  customary  ever  since  the  time  of  Otho  IV.,  because 
Alphonso  of  Castile,  a  rival  king,  whom  Gregory  X.  had  persuaded  to  re- 
nounce all  claims  upon  the  crown,  was  yet  living.  With  the  moderation  of 
a  mind  powerful  in  its  proper  sphere,  Rudolph  abandoned  all  the  rights  of 
the  empire  to  its  Italian  dependencies,  and  confined  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  legal  government  in  Germany,  and  to  the  attainment 
of  the  power  which  his  family  needed  for  its  maintenance.  Ho  therefore 
succeeded  in  living  on  terms  of  honorable  peace  with  the  pope,  who  needed 
a  powerful  support  against  tli>'  influence  of  France  in  Lower  Italy,  and  ho 
had  opportunity  to  pave  the  way  for  the  future  independence  of  the  empire,  (a) 

a)  Oompi  Blrventee  dea  Templen  in  />/./?.  Leben  n.  Werke  <l.  Troubad.  Zwiok.  1899.  |>.  59!>. 

h)  l/uiiiiifrtiiH  tie  Romania  (in  the  sen  loe  of  the  pope,)  de  la-,  quae  tractanda  \  Idobantur  in  Cone, 
gen.  Lngd.  {Monti  v..i.  XXIV.  p.  lOOes.) 

.  ,  yfoHnut  8 imttus,  Becretornm  Qdellnni  erode  I.  III.  P.  XII.  <-.  Bias,  (Bongart  tou  II )  Abul 
feda  (himself  present)  Annul.  Moslem.  voL  V.  p.  does. 

d)  Heeren,  EntwlckL  d.  Folgen  <l.  greats,  t  Europe,  Oott  1808.  (Hist  W.  rol  II.)  Hegrnbogrn, 
de  frnotiboj  qnoe  hnmanltas,  libertan,  mercnturn  ate.  paroeperlnt  t  bcllo  uoro,  Am-i 

a)  Oodaz  epiatolarli  Bad.  L  ed.  Gerbert,S.  Ulaitli.  1799,  f  anx  Bodmann,  Lpa  1800.    Boehnur 
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Clement  IY.  had  reason  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  "with  respect  tc 
the  Sicilies,  for  instead  of  deriving  any  pecuniary  aid  from  Charles  of  Anjou, 
that  prince  was  continually  exacting  money  from  him.  (V)  So  intolerable 
were  tbe  oppressions  of  the  French  in  Sicily  that  even  Gregory  X.  predicted 
that  a  day  of  vengeance  would  soon  arrive  against  his  royal  vassal,  (c)  But 
when  Martin  IV.  (1281-85)  a  Frenchman,  and  subservient  to  French  inter- 
ests, was  seated  in  the  papal  chair,  (d)  at  the  ringing  of  the  vesper  bells  on 
the  third  day  in  Easter,  1282,  an  insurrection  broke  forth,  and  every  French- 
man on  tbe  island  was  slain.  Peter  of  Aragon,  on  account  of  his  marriage 
with  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Sicily,  and 
was  immediately  excommunicated  by  the  pope.  Charles  of  Anjou  retained 
possession  only  of  Naples,  and  the  popes  lost  all  influence  in  Sicily  until  new 
relations  were  formed  with  France  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century, 
when  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  (e) 

§  224.     The  Hermit  in  the  Papal  Chair.    July  5  — Dec.  13,  1294. 

Boehmer,  Eegest.  p.  338.  Ptolemaei  Luc.  (an  eye-witness)  H.  ecc  XXIV,  29ss.  Eaynald.  ad 
ann.  1294.  Jacohi  CardinaUs  Carmen  de  vita,  and  de  canonisatione  Coel.  (Mural,  vol.  III.  P.  I.  p. 
613ss.  655ss.)  Pelrus  de  Alliaco,  Vita  Coel.  (Acta  SS.  Maj.  vol.  IV.  p.  4S5.)—  Coelestini  Opp.  (asce- 
tic) ed.  Telera,  Neap.  1640.  4.  (Bibl.  PP.  Lugd.  vol.  XXV.) 

The  French  influence  in  Naples  had  gained  over  a  party  among  the  cardi- 
nals, which  was  opposed  by  another,  embracing  various  shades  of  distinction, 
called  the  papal,  the  Italian,  and  the  German.  But  when  neither  of  these 
parties  was  found  strong  enough  to  elect  one  of  its  own  number  to  the  papal 
chair,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  name  of  Peter  de  JIurrhone,  a  hermit  and  a 
popular  saint,  residing  at  Abruzzo,  all  agreed  to  bestow  their  votes  on  him, 
each  party  hoping  to  find  in  him  an  instrument  for  its  own  purposes.  He 
assumed  the  name  of  Celestine  V.,  and  never  renounced  Ins  saintly  poverty 
and  his  former  simplicity  of  life.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  to  whose  influence  he  surrendered  himself,  and  whose  favorites  he 
appointed  cardinals,  all  parties  soon  perceived  his  utter  unfitness  for  the  office 
of  government.  Hence,  when  he  had  confirmed  the  rigid  regulations  of 
Gregory  X.  with  respect  to  the  limitation  and  seclusion  of  the  conclave,  (a) 
he  was  induced  by  Cardinal  Cajetanns,  who  acted  in  behalf  of  the  older  car- 
dinals, although  with  the  view  of  himself  becoming  pope,  voluntarily  to 
resign  his  office.  Instead  of  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  for  which  he  had 
longed,  his  successor  consigned  him  to  the  solitude  of  a  prison,  in  which  he 
died  (1296).  By  his  third  successor  he  had  assigned  to  him  (1313)  a  place 
among  the  saints,  and  by  Dante  a  place  in  hell.  (5) 


Roc.  p.  51ss.    Pertz  vol.  IV.  p.  3S2ss. — Le  Bret,  de  prud.  Eud.  in  rebus  cum  Curia  peractis.  Tub 

1783.  4. 

I)  Martene,  Thes.  nov.  vol.  II.  p.  174.  179.    c)  Saba  MalaspinaVL  4    d)  Boehmer,  Reg.  336ss 
e)  Mi'  h.  Amari,  la  guerra  del  Vespro  Sielliano.  Palermo.  1842.  ed.  4.  Fir.  1851. 
a)  Proclaimed  at  Lyons,  1274.    Munsi  vol.  XXIV.  p.  Slss.     b)  Inferno  III,  58ss. 
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§  245.     Boniface  VIII.     Dec.  24,  1294.— Oct.  11,  1303. 

Ptol.  Luc.  IT.  eec.  XXIV,  36.  (Comp.  Cod.  Patav.  in  Mitral  vol.  XI.  p.  12lsss.)  For  Illst  A 
jrig.  documents,  (P.  du  Puy)  Hist  da  diffi-rend  entre  le  Pape  Boniface  et  Phil,  lo  Bel.  Par.  1655. 1 
Bitillet,  Hist,  des  demelez  du  P.  Bonif.  avec  Phil.  ed.  2.  Par.  1T1S.  12.— R uheu.%  Bonif.  et  familia  Ca- 
jetanorum.  Bom.  1651.  Tosti,  Storia  di  Bon.  YIII.  e  de' suoi  tempi.  Kom.  1S46.— IF.  Drumann, 
Qesch.  Bon.  d.  VIII.  KGnig-b.  Is52.  2  Th. 

Cajetanus  of  Anapni,  a  jurist  and  a  priest,  who  had  grown  old  while 
employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  conrt,  ascended  the  papal  chair  nnder 
the  name  of  Boniface  VIII.     This  distinction  he  attained  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  enemy  the  King  of  Naples.    Actuated  hy  a  frantic  hatred 
to  the  Ghibelline  party  he  sent  into  banishment  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Colonna  who  now  declared  Celestine's  resignation  invalid,  and  drove  the 
plough  over  Palestrina  the  town  in  which  they  resided.    He  reproved  Philip 
of  France  for  having  seized  upon  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  for  an 
adulteration  of  the  coin,  and  according  to  a  right  then  conceded  to  the  hier- 
archy, he  proposed  to  act  as  a  mediator  (1295)  in  the  sanguinary  war  between 
that  prince  and  Edward  I.  of  England.     Philip  the  Fair  forbade  his  inter- 
ference, and  when  Boniface  forbade  all  taxation  of  Church  property,  (a)  the 
king  prohibited  any  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.     That  he  might  not 
lose  all  his  revenues  from  France,  and  as  he  was  already  forsaken  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  clergy,  the  pope  sought  to  become  reconciled  to  Philip  by 
giving  the  mildest  construction  to  his  own  prohibition.     Both  kings  now  con- 
sented that  he  should  decide  their  difficulties,  not,  however,  as  the  pope,  but 
as  one  selected  by  the  parties  for  that  special  purpose.    No  sooner,  however, 
was  his  decision  made  known  in  a  Bull  (June  30,  1298),  than  Philip  refused 
to  comply  with  its  requisitions,  because  it  did  not  properly  respect  the  right 
of  prior  possession  against  that  of  recent  conquest.      Beproaches  of  royai 
oppression,  and  papal  treachery  to  the  Church,  were  exchanged  between 
them,  and  the  legate  in  France,  as  a  French  bishop,  was  thrown  into  prison 
for  high  treason.     Angry  edicts  were  proclaimed  by  Boniface  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1301,  summoning  the  French  prelates  to  Eome  for  the  purpose  of 
reforming  the  king  and  the  empire.     The  king,  whose  ordinary  government 
was  eminently  despotic,  now  appealed  to  his  people,  and  convened  a  general 
Diet  of  his  kingdom.     The  three  estates  were  unanimous  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  French  kingdom  (1302).     An  extract  from  the  papal 
decrees  which  bad  been  so  falsified  as  to  make  it  in  the  highest  degree  offen- 
sive to  the  royal  feelings,  declared  every  one  a  heretic  who  did  not  believe 
that  the  kirifr  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters  was  subject  to  the 
pope.    To  this  the  king  replied  by  declaring  every  one  a  fool  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  King  of  France  was  in  temporal  things  subject  to  no  on< 
Boniface  now  commenced  a  contest  with   the  whole  French   nation,  and  al- 
though he  denied  that  be  had  ever  claimed  France  as  a  papal  fief,  he  never- 
theless maintained  that  every  creature,  under  peril  of  his  final  perdition,  was 


a)  ClericlH  Ifttoos:  .Wr.  DtOMtal  lib.  8.  tit.  aa  c  8. 

b)  The  (feiiuino:  Ausculta  till.     The  ipafkxui   Dram   time.     IUiillrt    1'.    108,  Ills.     Jh-umann, 
voL  II.  p.  19. 
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bound  to  obey  the  Roman  bisbop.  (<)  lie  tben  proceeded  to  excommunicate 
tbe  king,  who  appealed  once  more  to  a  general  Diet  of  bis  empire  (June, 
1303).  Before  tbat  body  be  bad  tbe  pope  accused  of  tbe  most  monstrous 
crimes,  and  demanded  tbat  a  general  council  sbould  be  summoned  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  tbem.  Tbe  pope  pronounced  an  interdict  upon  tbe  whole  of 
France,  abrogated  the  privileges  of  tbe  universities,  and  bestowed  tbe  Frencb 
crown  upon  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Philip's  chancellor,  William  of  No- 
garet,  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  the  expelled  cardinal,  surprised  and  imprisoned 
the  pope  (Sept.  7)  in  his  own  city  of  Anagni.  In  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
he  now  resolved  to  die  like  Him,  whose  earthly  vicar  he  professed  to  be. 
After  a  confinement  of  three  days  he  was  liberated  by  his  own  countrymen, 
but  grief  for  the  dishonor  he  had  suffered  had  broken  his  heart.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  Boniface  thought  more  of  himself  and  of  his  treasures  than  of  the 
general  welfare,  but  be  was  impelled  forward  by  his  idea  of  the  pontificate, 
his  conduct  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  Gregory,  he  only  mistook  in  some  cases 
the  proper  hour  for  action,  and  in  general  had  not  observed  the  great  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  his  predecessor.  Subsequent  ages 
have  held  him  responsible  for  his  misfortunes.  But  kings  had  learned  the 
secret  of  repelling  papal  assumptions,  the  universal  dominion  of  the  hierarchy 
had  been  broken,  and  public  opinion,  expressed  in  powerful  tones,  had  pro- 
nounced its  disapproval  of  all  attempts  to  blend  the  spiritual  with  the  secu- 
lar authority,  (d) 

§  24G.     Commencement  of  the  Babylonian  Exile. 

Although  Benedict  XL  (Oct.  22,  1303— June  7,  1304),  was  a  steadfast 
friend  of  his  predecessor,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  adverse  circumstances. 
Accordingly  he  availed  himself  of  an  honorable  embassy  from  Philip  to  ob- 
tain a  reconciliation  with  that  monarch,  in  which  all  decrees  against  France 
were  revoked,  so  far  as  appeared  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  papacy,  (a) 
"When  the  conclave  was  assembled  for  tbe  election  of  his  successor,  it  was 
found  that  the  party  of  Boniface  was  a  complete  match  for  that  of  France, 
but  the  superior  policy  of  the  latter  prevailed,  and  Bertrand  d'Agoust,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  a  creature  of  Boniface,  but  secretly  pledged  to  act  with 
the  French  party,  was  unanimously  elected,  (b)  Clement  Y.  (June  5,  1305 — 
April  20,  1314)  never  crossed  the  Alps,  but  in  the  year  1309  fixed  upon  Avig- 
non as  his  residence.  By  the  appointment  of  numerous  French  cardinals  he 
secured  the  election  of  a  successor  of  the  same  political  character  with  him 
self.  These  were  generally  French  court  bishops  who  directed  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  hierarchy  only  against  other  nations.  Although  Clement  sub- 
jected the  French  Church  to  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  king,  repealed 
some  parts  of  Boniface's  bulls,  and  made  others  inapplicable  to  France, 
avoided  with  difficulty  a  formal  condemnation  of  Boniface  himself,  and  ven- 

c)  TJnam  sanctam :  Ertrav.  comm.  lib.  I.  tit.  S.  c.  1.    Drumann,  vol.  II.  p.  67ss. 

d)  Dante,  Pnrgator.  XVI,  !>7>s.  XXVII.  Tnss.  Aeffiditu  de  Columna,  (Archblsh.  af  Hoursros, 
d.  1316)  de  potestnte  regia  et  pontlficia.  (Qoldasti  Monarchla  S.  R.  Imp.  Frcf.  1014.  f.  vol.  II.  p.  96.) 
Joanne*  de  Parrhisils,  (Dominie,  d.  1304.)  Tr.  de  pot  regis  et  papuli.  (lb.  p.  108.) 

3)  Raijnultl  ad.  ann.  1304.     Da  Pay,  p.  20'ss.        b     Yillani,  VIII,  80. 
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tured  only  in  secret  to  recall  a  compulsory  public  recommendation  of  the 
French  prince  for  election  to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  hurled  the  most  terri- 
ble anathemas  (1309)  against  the  republic  of  Venice  for  its  attempt  to  gain 
forcible  possession  of  Ferrara,  and  when  Henry  YII.  of  Luxemburg  went  on 
a  military  expedition  to  Kome  he  renewed  all  the  exorbitant  demands  of  his 
predecessors.  Henry  died  in  the  midst  of  his  victories  (1313),  and  it  was  then 
proclaimed  in  the  papal  bulls  that  the  pope  was  the  emperor's  lord  paramount, 
and  consequently  that  when  the  imperial  throne  was  vacant  the  pope  was 
the  imperial  regent  in  Italy,  (c) 

§  247.     Louis  of  Bavaria.     1314-47.     Joanna  of  Naples. 

I.  Oris.  Docc  in  Olenschlager,  Staatsgesch,  des  rom.  Kaiserth.  1.  Ilalfte  des  14  Jhh.  Frkf.  175-*,. 
4.  Boehmer,  Kegesta  Imp.  1314-47.  Frkf.  1S39.  4.  &  Additam  I.  Frkf.  1S41.  4.  Vita  Lud.  IV.  Al- 
bert. Jfutsati  Lud.  Bavarus,  Jo.  Viclorienais  and  others  in  Boehmer,  Fontes  rer.  Germ.  vol.  I.  Her- 
tcartab  Ilohenburg,  Lud.  IV.  defensus.  Mon.  IGISs.  3  vols.  4.  Qewald,  Defensio  Lud.  IV.  Ingolst 
161S.  i.—M.mnert,  Ludw.  IV.  Landsh.  1814,    Schlett,  Biogr.  v.  K.  Ludw.  Sulz.  1S22. 

After  a  long  and  violent  assembly  of  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals, 
John  XXII.  was  presented  to  the  people  as  their  pope  (1316-34).  While  yet 
in  Lyons  he  gave  his  oath  to  the  Italians  that  he  would  never  mount  a  beast 
except  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  accordingly  embarked  by  ship  for  Avig- 
non, and  never  left  his  palace  there.  In  Germany,  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederic  of  Austria  were  contending  for  the  imperial  crown,  and  at  that  time 
it  appeared  to  be  the  interest  of  France  to  allow  the  power  of  the  empire  to 
expend  itself  in  these  civil  dissensions.  Hence,  when  Louis  had  made  his 
opponent  a  prisoner  (1322),  and  in  opposition  to  the  summons  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  pleaded  that  his  title  to  the  crown  was 
already  complete  by  the  choice  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  John  simply  re- 
plied by  a  ban  of  excommunication  and  an  interdict  (1324).  But  even  the 
papal  sanction  of  a  breach  of  faith  was  ineffectual  to  make  it  tolerable  to  the 
loyal  spirit  of  the  Germans.  Louis  came  to  an  agreement  with  his  opponent. 
and  after  a  formal  appeal  to  a  general  council  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome,  and  a  pious  mendicant  monk  to  be  placed  in  the  papal 
chair  (1328).  No  sooner,  however,  was  his  army  withdrawn  from  Italy  than 
his  power  in  that  country  ceased,  the  pope  whom  he  had  set  up  was  sent  to 
Avignon,  and  a  papal  decree  announced  that  Italy  was  for  ever  separated  from 
Germany.  On  the  one  side  of  the  Alps  the  emperor's,  and  on  the  other  side 
the  pope's  extreme  pretensions  to  a  universal  dominion  were  advocated  by 
Influential  writers,  (a)  By  his  passionate  interference  in  all  kinds  of  theo- 
logical controversy  John  XXII.  gave  occasion  for  the  imputation  that  lie  was 
himself  infected  with  heresy.  (&)  In  his  proud  theocratic  pretensions  the 
Germans  could  perceive  nothing  higher  than  tlu>  instigations  of  France.  The 
Jiterdict,  however,  though  but   partially  carried   into  effect,  was  not  without 

c)  F.  W.  Bartkold,  i:  imemig  Beinr,  v.  Luaelbni     '  b.  1380a  I  i 

a)  On  the  Imperial  ride  :  MarrtUut  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jandun  In  tbelr  prinelp  A  Joint  pro- 
duction, about  v.M,  Defensor  pavi'ls.  (Ooldatti  tfonarcnla,  vol.  ii.  p,  154.)  On  (he  papal  ride!  An- 
juxiiniix  Triumphua,  Bmnmo  da  potest  eoe.  ad  Jo.  Aug,  \  Ind.  1 1781  and  often,  A  '«arut  Pdagiw 
ie  planctn  eccleriae,  I.  II.  I'lm.  mi.  Van.  1660.  f. 

I)  Ouit.  Occam,  Coin|).  errorum  Joannli  P.  {Ooldatti  I.  o,  rol  ll  p,  D 
18 
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its  influence  in  disturbing  the  popular  tranquillity.  A  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  was  sought  for  by  Louis,  and  although  it  was  desired  by  Benedict  XII. 
(1334-42)  no  less  than  by  the  emperor,  it  was  prevented  by  French  influence. 
This  dependence  of  the  popes  induced  the  imperial  princes  to  form  the  First 
Electoral  Alliance  at  Reuse  (July  16,  1338),  and  Louis  announced  that  the 
imperial  dignity  came  directly  from  God  alone,  (c)  But  as  the  emperor  had 
done  violence  to  the  feelings  of  his  people,  sometimes  by  arbitrary  invasions 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  and  sometimes  by  pusillanimous  conces- 
sions, Clement  VI.  (1342—52)  succeeded  in  obtaining  five  electoral  votes  in 
favor  of  Charles  IV.  the  son  of  the  King  of  Bohemia  (134G).  Bat  this  par- 
son-king was  obliged  immediately  to  take  refuge  in  France,  and  did  not  reach 
the  ignominy  of  a  new  election  and  coronation  until  after  the  death  of  Louis, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  most  ruinous  sacrifices  (1349).  In  Naples  the  Hun- 
garian prince,  Andreas,  the  husband  of  the  young  royal  heiress,  Joanna,  was 
murdered  (1345).  His  widow,  who  was  soon  after  married  to  her  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Tarento,  was  compelled  to  fly  before  the  vengeance  of  the  Hunga- 
rians to  Avignon.  Clement  VI.,  her  liege  lord  and  her  judge  in  the  place 
of  God,  solemnly  pronounced  the  beautiful  queen  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
her  husband,  and  confirmed  her  recent  marriage.  She,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  she  might  obtain  funds  to  carry  on  a  war  with  the  Hungarians,  sold 
Avignon  to  the  papal  see  (1348),  and  after  various  vicissitudes  of  war, 
obtained  permanent  possession  of  her  patrimonial  estates  through  the  media 
tion  of  the  pope. 

§  248.     Close  of  the  Baoylonian  Exile. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pope  and  the  weakness  of  the  em- 
peror, in  Italy,  every  city  there  made  efforts  to  attain  independence,  and 
whenever  this  was  secured,  innumerable  factions  and  tyrants  commenced  a 
struggle  with  each  other.  The  result  was  that  all  considerate  persons  began 
to  long  for  some  powerful  head  who  could  rule  over  the  whole.  These  de- 
sires, however,  were  not  satisfied  by  Charles  IV.,  whose  expedition  to  Rome 
(1354)  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  for  the  only 
object  of  that  monarch  was  to  obtain  the  pageant  of  a  coronation.  Innocent 
VI.  (1352-62),  a  prince  well  versed  in  legal  science  and  of  strict  integrity, 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and  he  even  entered  upon  it  him- 
self by  reducing  the  splendor  of  his  court,  and  attempting  to  appropriate  to 
the  actual  service  of  the  Church  the  treasures  accumulated  from  various 
btaefices.  The  estates  of  the  Church  had  been  divided  into  many  indepen- 
dent cities  and  principalities,  or  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  neighboring 
governments.  In  vain  the  popes  resorted  to  terrible  excommunications  tc 
frighten  these  ecclesiastical  robbers  ;  the  papal  government  was  not  restored 
until  Albornoz,  the  cardinal  legate  (1353-67),  succeeded  in  raising  a  bold  cru- 
sade on  a  small  scale,  and  brought  into  action  all  the  arts  of  a  skilful  diplomacy. 
The  Romans  had  been  for  a  brief  period  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of  free- 
dom and  universal  dominion,  excited  by  their  tribune  Cola  di  Iiienzo,*  but 

c)  Olensc/uagi'r,  X.  63.    Boehmer,  Rag.  p.  120. 

•  F.  rapencordt,  Cola  di  Bicnzc  u.  g.  Zelt  Ilarab.  1S41. 
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when  they  saw  the  eternal  city  hecoming  almost  desolate  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  pope,  all,  especially  those  to  whom  the  higher  object  of 
the  papacy  was  dear,  became  anxious  for  his  return.  Urban  V.  (1362-70), 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  cardinals  and  the  king  of  France,  at  last 
returned  to  Rome  (1367).  lie  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to  return 
to  Avignon  by  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  in  Italy.  Gregory  XL 
(1370-78)  once  more  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  Italian  subjects,  arid 
was  carried  back  by  the  Romans  in  triumph  (1377).  Yet  the  cities  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States  were  not  unmindful  of  their  independence,  for  they  were 
careful  to  intimate  that  all  regard  for  religion  must  be  laid  aside  when  it  be- 
comes hostile  to  freedom,  and  that  nothing  but  death  could  render  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pope  in  Italy  absolutely  certain. 

§  249.     The  Schism. 

I.  Orig.  Docc.  in  Iiaynald.  BaUiz.  and  in  Bulaei  IIi>t.  Univ.  Paris,  vol.  IV.  Theodoricus  da 
Kiem,  de  schismate  inter  Papas  et  Antipapas  (till  1410.)  1.  III.  et  nemus  unionis.  Eas.  lMO.  t 
Arg.  1609. 

II.  Du  Put/,  Hist  du  schisme  137S-142S.  Par.  1G54.  and  often.  Maimlowg,  Hist  dn  grand 
scbisme  d'occident  Par.  167S.  Uebers.  1792. 

The  election  of  an  Italian  pope  was  at  last  obtained  by  the  persevering 
obstinacy  of  the  Roman  people.      The  Archbishop  of  Bari,    Url<in    17. 
(1378-89),  a  Neapolitan,  was  favorably  inclined  toward  the  people,  though 
toward  the  cardinals,  whose  opposition  to  himself  he  well  knew,  he  evinced 
the  natural  severity  of  his  character.     The  twelve  cardinals  from  beyond  the 
Alps  therefore  fled  to  Anagni,  hired  a  band  of  condottieri,  declared  the  elec- 
tion of  Urban  invalid  because  under  constraint,  drew  three  Italian  cardinals  by 
artful  promises  into  their  conclave  at  Fondi,  and  chose  Cardinal  Robert  of 
Geneva  for  their  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  (1378-94).     He  took 
up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  and  through  the  influence  of  France  he  was 
gradually  acknowledged  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  in  Scotland,  Savoy  and 
Lorraine,  and  was  regarded  as  the  proper  successor  of  the  French  popes.     In 
opposition  to  Joanna  of  Naples,  who  had  likewise  declared  in  favor  of  Cle- 
ment, Urban  stirred  up  Charles  of  Durazzo,  the  heir-apparent  to  her  throne, 
and  recalled  the  memory  of  her  deed  of  blood.    The  queen  then  adopted  tho 
French  prince  Louis  of  Anjou,  whom  Clement  invested  with  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  sustained  in  the  expenses  of  his  war.      Charles  having  seized 
upon  the  person  of  Joanna,  had  her  put  to  death  in  prison,  and  maintained 
pos-esMun  of  Naples.     But  Urban  soon  after  became  displeased  with  him 
because  he  refused  t<>  bestow  Capua  on  a  nephew  of  the  pope,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  assistance  he  had  received,  excommunicated  him,  was  besieged  by 
him  in  Nocera,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Genoa,     In  his 
flight  through  the  midsl  of  bis  enemies  he  had  five  cardinals  bound  and  oon- 
l  with  him  to  <!om>a,  where  they  were  put  to  death.    Both  popes  were 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  cardinal-,  so  thai  the  decease  of  both  would  have 
no  effect  in  diminishing  the  schism.    To  sustain  the  expenses  of  the  war  be- 
tween two  popes  and  of  two  distinct  papal  courts,  it  was  necessary  to  devise 
new  methods  of  extortion  by  which  every  thing  on  earth  and  in  heaven  was 
put  np  for  sale.    Each  pope  was  under  the  other's  ban,  the  people  were 
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necessarily  the  only  arbitrators  of  this  controversy,  and  the  organs  of  the 
popular  will  were  those  who  represented  the  interests  of  science.  The  first 
actual  movement  for  the  attainment  of  peace  was  made  by  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  only  practicable  method  by  which  this  strife  could  be  composed 
seemed  to  be  the  simultaneous  abdication  of  both  competitors.  Peter  de 
Luna,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  was  then  reigning  (after  1394)  in 
Avignon,  and  Angelo  Corrario,  under  that  of  Gregory  XII,  in  Rome  (after 
1406).  On  their  election  both  had  promised  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  tho 
interests  of  the  Church  required,  but  both,  on  various  pretexts,  refused  to 
abide  by  their  engagements.  Benedict  was  then  abandoned  by  the  French, 
and  fled  into  Spain.  Both  popes  were  finally  forsaken  by  their  cardinals, 
who,  appealing  to  Christ  himself,  a  general  council  and  a  future  pope,  assem- 
bled at  Leghorn  (1408). 

§  250.     The  Council  of  Pisa.     March  25-Avg.  7,  14p9. 

I.  Acts  of  Council,  iu  Mansl  vol.  XXVIs.  Theod.  de  2fiem,  de  schism.  Ill,  3Sss.  [Landon, 
pp.  4SS^t92.] 

II.  Lenfant,  Ilist  du  Cone,  de  Pise.  Amst  1724.  1727.  2  vols.  4  J.  H.  v.  Wessenberg,  die  gros- 
sen  KVersamml.  des  15.  u.  16.  Jabrh.  (Const.  1S40.  4  vols.)  vol.  II.  p.  4Sss.  Comp.  Ile/tle,  krit 
Beleucht.  Tub.  1841. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  way  in  which  this  struggle  between  the  rival 
claimants  of  the  papal  dignity  could  be  legally  terminated,  but  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  Church,  in  whom  the  highest  degree  of  power  could 
be  combined.  The  cardinals  now  laid  aside  their  divisions,  and  by  the  advice 
of  the  Universities,  convoked  a  general  Council  at  Pisa.  The  priesthood 
was  represented  by  twenty-four  cardinals  and  two  hundred  bishops,  present 
either  in  person  or  by  proctors ;  the  monastic  orders  by  three  hundred  ab- 
bots ;  scientific  bodies  by  deputies  from  the  universities,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  masters  in  theology,  and  three  hundred  graduates  of  the  Roman  and 
canonical  law ;  and  the  state  especially  by  the  envoys  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. In  opposition  to  the  protests  of  the  two  popes,  Rupert,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples,  the  council  confirmed  the  principle* 
defended  by  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  Paris,  affirming  that  the  power  with 
which  Christ  invested  the  Church  was  independent  of  the  pope.  Both  Bene- 
dict and  Gregory  were  then  summoned  before  the  council,  and  after  a  formal 
trial  were  deposed  for  contumacy  and  the  violation  of  their  engagements. 
The  representatives  of  the  Church,  however,  well  knew  that  they  could 
hope  for  no  influence  or  success  unless  they  removed  the  innumerable 
abuses  then  prevalent.  The  cardinals  therefore  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath,  that  whoever  should  be  elected  from  their  number,  should  never  dis- 
solve the  council  until  it  had  completed  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  head 
and  members  of  tho  Church.  Peter  of  Candia,  an  aged  and  quiet  man  who 
afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Alexander  V.,  was  made  choice  of,  and  that  he 
might  make  those  preparations  which  he  alleged  to  be  necessary,  he  imme- 
diately postponed  the  work  of  reformation  to  a  council  which  he  promised 
to  convene  in  three  years  from  that  date.     By  his  unrestrained  liberality  the 

•  Tr.  de  unltate  Ecc  and  I.lbellus  de  auferibilitato  pupae  ab  Ecc.  (Opp.  vol.  II.  P.  I.) 
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-esources  of  the  Church  -were  in  a  short  time  squandered.  Benedict  still 
maintained  his  claims  in  Spain  and  Scotland,  and  Gregory  was  acknowledged 
by  Rupert  and  LadMaus.  Christendom  beheld  with  amazement  three  popes 
within  its  bounds,  and  all  its  abuses  continued  without  restraint. 

§  251.     The  Council  of  Constance.    Xor.  5,  1414i-AprU  22,  1418. 

I.  Respecting  John  XXIII.,  after  Platina  his  secretary,  consult  Tfteod.  de  Xi,>m,  Vita  Jo.  (ffardt, 
Cone.  Const,  vol.  II.  P.  XV.  p.  885.)  Invectiva  in  diffngientem  a  Const  Couc.  Jo.  (lb.  P.  XIV.  p. 
296.)  and  L.  Aretinus,  Comtnentar.  (Mural  voL  XIX.  p.  92Tss.)— Magnum  oecum.  Constantienso 
Cone.  ed.  Herm.  von  der  Ifardt,  Prof  et  Lps.  697aa.  7  vols.  f.  Theod.  Vrie,  an  Augustinian  of  Osna- 
Druck,  do  consolatione  Ecc  (also  Hist  du  Cone,  Const,  in  Bardt,  vol.  I.  p.  1.) 

II.  Lenfitnt,  Hist,  du  Cone,  de  Const  Anast  (1714)  1727.  2  vols.  4.  Bourgeois  du  Chaxtenet, 
nouvelle  Hist  du  Cone,  de  Const  Par.  171S.  4.  Royko,  Geseh.  d.  KVers.  zu  Kostnitz.  Vien.  & 
Prague.  1782SS.  4  vols.  (1st  &  2d  vols.  2d  ed.  1796.)  AscKbaeh,  Lebcn  K.  Sigism.  (according  to  Win- 
deck.)  Frkf.  (1838s.)  vol.  II.  Weg.ienberg  vol.  II.  p.  69ss.  [Landon,  pp.  150-162.  I..  Bonnechose, 
(§  300.)  on  Gerson,  John  Huss,  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  republ.  in  1S53.  Par.] 

Cossa,  the  cardinal  legate,  who  displayed  great  talents  in  the  management 
of  secular  affairs,  but  was  totally  destitute  of  all  spiritual  character,  had 
Alexander  V.  brought  to  Bologna,  that  he  might  close  his  days  in  that  city 
(1410).  Having  expelled  the  Visconti  from  Bologna,  Cossa  ruled  without 
restraint  as  the  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  the  cardinals  were  obliged  to  make 
choice  of  him  as  the  successor  in  the  papal  chair.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
John  XXIIL,  and  was  soon  driven  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States  in  a  war 
with  Ladislaus.  The  emperor  Sigismund  refused  to  afford  him  any  assistance 
unless  he  would  appoint  some  place  beyond  the  Alps  in  which  a  council 
should  be  assembled  for  the  removal  of  the  schism,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  reformation  demanded  by  the  people.  The  place  agreed 
upon  by  the  pope  and  the  emperor  was  Constance,  and  the  council  was  sum- 
moned to  convene  on  the  first  of  November.  Full  of  anxiety  and  perplexed 
With  conflicting  views,  John  XXIII.  repaired  to  Constance  on  the  29th  Oct., 
1414.  Besides  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  a  great  multitude  of  secu- 
lar lords  came  together  there,  presenting  an  array  of  all  the  glory  of  Europe. 
At  the  head  of  the  civil  powers  stood  the  emperor  with  the  sincere  intention 
of  effecting  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  Gerson  and  the  Cardinal  Peter 
(PAilly  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  reforming  party.  Their  superior 
power  in  the  assembly  was  evinced  and  increased  by  the  arrangement  that 
the  voting  should  take  place  by  nations.  This  rule  was  adopted  on  account 
of  the  numerical  majority  of  Italian  prelates,  and  even  in  the  preliminary 
meetings  business  had  ben  transacted  in  separate  sections  under  the  name 
of  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  English,  and,  after  the  aban- 
donment of  Benedict,  the  Spanish  nations,  (a)  The  cardinals  constituted  a 
college  by  themselves,  with  no  denned  prerogative*  Within  their  respective 
nations,  the  prelates,  it  is  true,  maintained  thai  their  votes  were  decisive  of 
all  questions  which  came  before  them,  bui  they  were  generally  swayed  by 
the  influence  of  the  princes  and  doctors.  There  were  only  a  few  public 
nons  in  which  all  these  nations  were  united  in  one  body,  and  even  in  these 
there  were  seldom  any  debates,  bui   simply  Bolemn  communications  and  pro* 


a\  ITardt,  rot  II.  p,  BMat, 
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clamations  of  decisions  elsewhere  formed.  The  majority  finally  announced, 
that  in  their  opinion  the  schism  coi..d  never  he  effectually  healed  but  by  the 
simultaneous  abdication  of  each  of  the  three  popes,  and  the  general  voice 
became  more  and  more  decided  in  its  demands  for  the  impeachment  of  John 
XXIII.,  on  account  of  his  dissolute  course  of  life.  John  then  appeared  "will- 
ing to  resign  the  tiara,  but  Boon  after,  in  spite  of  his  oath  to  the  contrary, 
with  the  aid  of  Frederic  of  Austria,  he  made  his  escape  (March  20,  1415)  to 
Schaffhausen.  lie  afterwards  removed  still  farther  down  the  Rhine,  and 
revoked  all  his  promises  on  the  ground  that  they  were  given  under  con- 
straint. After  a  brief  suspense  the' council  declared  itself  independent  of  all 
popes,  and  superior  to  them,  (h)  The  trial  of  John  XXIII.  was  regularly 
carried  forward,  he  was  proved  guilty  of  a  long  catalogue  of  crimes,  sus- 
pended from  his  dignities,  after  the  submission  of  Austria  imprisoned,  and  on 
the  29th  of  May  finally  deposed.  Gregory  also  resigned,  but  on  honorable 
terms  (d.  1417).  After  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  Benedict  was  gene- 
rally deserted  by  his  friends,  and  deposed  by  the  council  as  a  heretic  with 
respect  to  the  article  asserting  that  there  is  only  one  Catholic  Church  (July 
26,  1417).  With  as  much  expedition  as  possible  a  new  papal  election  was 
now  held.  In  vain  did  the  German  nation  urge  that  the  reformation  of  the 
head  and  members  of  the  Church  should  first  be  completed  ;  they  were  over- 
ruled by  those  who  dreaded  the  predominance  of  an  ultra-liberal  party,  if 
the  Church  should  continue  without  a  head.  Six  deputies  from  each  nation 
were  added  to  the  twenty-three  cardinals  in  the  conclave,  and  on  Nov.  11, 
Otho  Colonna  was  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of  Martin  V.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  regarded  as  a  courteous,  skilful,  and  moderate  man,  and  he  now 
knew  well  how  to  thwart  the  general  demands  for  a  reformation  by  separate 
treaties,  conceding  some  privileges  as  to  ecclesiastical  offices  to  particular  na- 
tions, and  some  claims  of  the  papal  chancery.  The  patience  of  the  council 
was  completely  exhausted.  With  great  pomp,  on  the  16th  May,  1418,  the 
pope  took  his  departure,  and  the  baffled  hopes  of  such  as  longed  for  reforma- 
tion were  now  turned  to  a  future  general  council  promised  in  five  years 
from  that  time. 

§  252,     Martin  V.    Nao.  11,  1411-Feb.  20,  1431. 

The  Concordat  which  Martin  proposed  to  the  French  nation  was  rejected 
by  the  Parliament  (1418),  and  all  remittances  of  money  to  Rome  for  crimi- 
nal trials  and  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  once  more  forbidden.  But  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Parliament,  the  king  was  induced  by  court 
intrigues  to  effect  an  acceptance  and  a  partial  introduction  of  the  Concordat 
(1424).  The  activity  and  caution  of  the  pope  was  also  sometimes  successful 
in  renewing  all  the  ecclesiastical  claims  and  pecuniary  extortions  which  had 
formerly  prevailed.  Cossa,  who  had  beguiled  his  imprisonment  in  Heidel- 
berg by  writing  verses  on  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  met  his  successor  at  Flor- 
ence, sued  for  clemency,  and  obtained  peace  and  honor  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.    In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  Martin  and  the  King 

I)  Hardt,  vol.  II.  p.  2G5ss.  OSes. 
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of  Aragon,  Peter  of  Luna  appeared  once  more  on  the  public  stage  (d.  1424), 
and  it  was  not  until  his  second  successor  that  this  papacy  at  Peniscola  was 
brought  to  an  end.  Martin  was  obliged  to  tarry  for  a  long  time  among  the 
proud  merchants  of  Florence,  before  he  could  obtain  possession  of  the  cities 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  from  the  hands  of  freemen,  and  from  tyrants. 
He  finally  became  master  of  Eome  (Sept.  20,  1420),  and  re-established  the 
government  and  the  churches  which  had  so  long  been  suffered  to  decay.  The 
6ynods  he  convened  at  Pavia  and  Siena  found  a  reasonable  excuse  in  the 
small  number  of  prelates  assembled  to  postpone  the  reformation  to  a  still 
later  period.  But  public  sentiment  was  so  powerful,  and  the  necessity  of 
some  assistance  against  the  Hussites  had  become  so  urgent,  that  he  was  finally 
compelled  to  summon  the  promised  general  council  at  the  imperial  city  of 
Basle,  in  March,  1431. 

§  253.     The  Council  of  Bash.     1431-1443.  (1449.) 

I.  Acts  of  Council  in  Mansi  vol.  XXIX.-XXXI.  and  W&rdfam  in,  Snbsidia  diplom.  Ilcidelb. 
1774s.  vol.  VIII.  IX.  [Lnndon's  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  56-74.]  Aenene  Sylv.  Commtr.de  gestis 
Bas.  Cone.  (1439.)  1.  II.  (Orthuini  Gratii  Fascic.  rerum  expetend.  ac  fugiend.  Col.  1586.  f.)  and 
often.  (Comp.  Huse  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1843.  II.  3.)  Augustini  Patridi  Snmma  Concilior.  Basil., 
Florentini,  etc.  (Barahem.  Cone.  germ.  vol.  V.  p.  774)  Vita  Eu^enii.  (fiilii-..  MiscelL  1.  VII.) 

II.  Richerii  Hist.  Cone.  gen.  Col.  16S1.  4  1.  III.  p.  20ss.     Wessevberg,  vol.  II.  p.  271ss. 

Eugenius  VI.  (1431-47),  in  compliance  with  a  promise  made  at  his  elec- 
tion, confirmed  the  call  which  his  predecessor  had  issued  for  a  general  eccle- 
siastical council.  This  assembly  gradually  convened  in  Basle,  and  immediately 
announced  that  the  extermination  of  heretics  and  the  purification  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  which  in  the  call  had  been  proposed  as  the  object  of  the 
council,  had  reference  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Hussites  and  the  removal 
of  abuses  from  the  Church.  This  announcement  was  scarcely  made  before 
the  pope  perceived  the  designs  of  the  council,  and  began  to  dread  the  influ- 
ence of  its  independent  spirit  among  a  free  people,  and  on  the  confines  of 
three  great  nations.  He  therefore  hastened  to  give  directions  that  it  should 
adjourn  to  meet  in  his  own  city  of  Bologna.  In  this,  however,  he  was  op- 
posed with  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his  own  legate,  the  Cardinal 
Julian,  (a)  The  council  solemnly  re-affirmed  the  decrees  of  its  predecessor 
at  Constance  respecting  the  independence  and  supremacy  of  a  general  coun- 
cil of  the  Church  while  engaged  in  matters  of  faith,  schism,  and  i\  i'ormation. 
The  pope  himself  was  cited  before  it  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Pressed  as 
he  then  was  by  disturbances  among  the  Roman  people,  Eu|  ought  to 

become  reconciled  with  the  synod,  and  after  acknowledging  its  independence, 
his  legates  w  re  allowed  to  preside  over  it  (April  20,  1434).  (/<)  The  assem- 
bly having  been  increased  by  the  presence  of  many  deputies  of  chapters  and 
persons  helon./ing  to  the  lower  olergy,  now  proceeded    to   set    forth   a  strict 

order  of  business.  To  prepare  all  its  decrees,  it  resolved  itself  into  tour 
deputations,  eaoh  of  which  was  composed  of  persona  from  all  the  Ecolesias* 


a)  jinyniihi.  ad  ana  1481.  N.  29,    Oiren  In  full  Id  the  Fascia  ret.  expetend.  el  rngiend.  Col 
;685.  f.  87sb. 

b)  Monti  v.ii.  XXIX.  p.  9i>.  comp.  409.    [Waddtnglon  Ecc  in-t.  Chap,  xxiv.] 
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tical  states,  (c)  Every  thing  -which  could  be  censured  as  an  abuse  in  the 
Church  by  the  clergy  and  prelates  was  brought  forward.  The  papal  court 
was  in  many  respects  reduced,  significant  references  were  made  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  primitive  Church,  the  revenues  of  the  pope  from  countries  be- 
yond the  Alps,  and  his  power  of  bestowing  benefices  there,  were  consider- 
ably reduced,  the  illegal  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  trials  to  Rome  was  forbidden, 
the  pope  was  solemnly  admonished  for  his  disregard  of  these  decrees,  and  in 
a  great  variety  of  ways  even  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  was 
interfered  with.  "When  Eugenius  heard  of  this,  he  adjourned  the  council 
after  its  twenty-sixth  session  to  Ferrara  (Sept.  18,  1437),  and  subsequently 
to  Florence.  At  the  council  which  he  convened  at  the  latter  place  he  excom- 
municated the  rebellious  assembly  at  Basle.  But  this  latter  body  instituted 
legal  proceedings  against  him,  the  issue  of  which  was  that  Eugenius  was  de- 
posed (June  25,  1439)  for  simony,  heresy,  and  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  prelates  had  by  this  time  either  with- 
drawn, or  had  gone  over  to  the  council  at  Florence.  Allemand,  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  a  man  of  eminent  piety  but  devoted  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
being  the  only  cardinal  now  left,  presided  over  the  assembly,  and  the  places 
of  the  bishops  were  occupied  by  doctors  and  the  pastors  of  churches.  That 
they  might  have  a  powerful  protector  near,  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
after  a  long  and  glorious  reign  had  transferred  his  territories  to  his  son,  and 
was  then  peaceably  living  as  a  pious  hermit  by  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was 
elected  pope  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  council  (Oct. 
30,  1439).  He  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  F.,  but  his  authority  was  acknowl- 
edged only  by  his  former  subjects,  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  Hungary,  a 
few  German  princes,  the  Swiss  confederacy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  uni- 
versities. But  the  voice  of  the  people,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  princi- 
pal support  of  the  council,  disapproved  of  the  rashness  of  a  proceeding  which 
had  no  means  provided  for  its  support,  and  threatened  the  Church  with  a 
new  schism.  The  council  was  now  placed  in  the  position  of  a  violent  fac- 
tion, compelled  to  make  concessions  inconsistent  with  its  principles  to  increase 
or  confirm  its  party.  (<T)  The  imperial  states  observed  a  careful  neutrality 
between  the  pope  and  the  council,  but  at  a  Diet  convened  at  Mentz  (March 
26,  1439),  they  accepted  the  decrees  of  reformation  which  had  been  passed 
.at  Basle.  Yet  when  Frederic  III.  of  Austria,  a  well-disposed  man,  but  pos- 
sessed of  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  carry  forward  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty, or  any  thing  else  of  an  elevated  character,  was  raised  to  the  imperial 
throne,  and  Aeneas  Sylvius  of  Piccolomini,  the  shrewd  and  enthusiastic 
secretary  and  historian  of  the  council,  found  it  for  his  interest  to  enter  first 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  then  of  the  pope,  Eugenius  was  induced, 
in  consideration  of  his  recognition  as  pope,  to  withdraw  his  decree  of  depo- 
sition against  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  and  conditionally  to  con- 
cede that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle  might  be  enforced  in  Germany 
(Feb.  5,  7,  1447).  (e)     But  the  same  Aeneas  Sylvius  who  had  obtained  these 

c)  Mitnsi  vol.  XXIX.  p.  377. 
<0  Maiui  vol.  XXXI.  p.  202. 
e)  Concordats  Prlncipum.  Decrees  at  Mentz,  in  Forix,  Concordats  Nat.  Germ,  i'ref.  et  Lps.  ort 
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concessions,  subsequently  induced  Nicholas  V.,  by  a  separate  agreement  witt 
the  emperor  at  Vienna  (Feb.  17,  1448),  craftily  to  steal  away  from  the  Ger* 
man  Church  nearly  all  the  privileges  thus  secured.  This  agreement  finally 
became  possessed  of  imperial  authority  by  distinct  contracts  with  individual 
princes  and  bishops,  under  the  name  of  the  Concordat  of  Asehaffi  riburg.  (f) 
On  the  other  hand,  France  had  on  the  whole  faithfully  adhered  to  Eugenius, 
but  in  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  passed  at  Bourges  (1438),  it  had  received  the 
decrees  of  Basle  as  far  as  they  were  subservient  to  the  independence  of  the 
Gallioan  Church,  (a)  This  ecclesiastical  assembly  at  Basle  having  been  grad- 
ually abandoned  by  the  Church,  by  its  own  pope,  and  finally  by  its  own 
members,  closed  its  sessions  after  1443  without  a  formal  adjournment.  Felix 
resigned  his  precarious  dignities  (1449),  in  an  honorable  compact  with 
Nicholas. 

§  254.     The  Popes  until  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Platina,  from  Sixtus  IV.  till  Pius  V.,  continued  generally  according  to  good  authorities  by  the 
Aogustinian  Onufrio  Panvini  (d.  15GS.)  Ven.  1562.  4.  and  often,  especially  Ven.  1703.  Stephamu 
Infessura,  Chancellor  of  the  city  of  Rome  about  1494,  Diarium  Eomanae  Urbis  1204-1494.  (Eccard 
voL  II.  p.  1803.    Muratori,  with  omissions,  vol.  IIL  P.  II.  p.  1109.) 

Nicholas  V.  (1447-55,  Thomas  of  Sarzana),  notwithstanding  his  hasty 
temper,  by  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his  government  restored  once  more 
the  glory  of  the  papacy.  Himself  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  he  was 
always  liberal  to  literary  men,  and  to  the  poor.  His  last  years  were  embit- 
tered by  his  grief  respecting  Constantinople,  (a)  Calixtvs  III.  (1455-58, 
Borgia)  armed  on  his  own  account  a  victorious  army  against  the  Turks,  and 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  the  throne  of  Naples  to  his  nepotes.  (li)  Aeneas 
Sylvius  was  in  natural  talents  and  in  learning  among  the  very  first  men  of 
his  age,  and  at  the  expense  of  his  character  succeeded  in  attaining  the  object 
of  his  ambition.  Under  the  name  of  Phis  II.  (1458-64)  he  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  cast  obloquy  on  the  liberal  tendencies  and  efforts  of  his  earlier  years, 
to  wrest  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  from  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  to  place 
himself  when  old  and  sick  at  the  head  of  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  He 
was  not  a  general  apostate  from  his  principles  ;  his  youthful  sins  were  com- 
mitted in  his  youthful  dreams,  but  his  whole  career  as  a  Roman  pontiff  has 
left  us  no  trace  of  its  influence,  (c)     Paul  II.  (1464-71,  Barbo),  though  an 

2.  1772s.  vol.  I.     Tho  four  bulls  of  Eugenius  are  in  C.  W.  Koch,  Sauctlo  pragm.  Germ.  111.  Argent. 
1789,  1.     BylL  doenm.  p.  lv8sx.     C«'iup.  Hoynuld.  ad  arm.  1447.  N.  7. 

/)  All  tlie  Archives  of  tho  Diet  of  Mentz  are  in  W&rdtu ,  in,  Bubsld.  diplom.  vol   IX.  N.  9.  p 
;         ah  tin-  Archives  of  1 1 1 1-  Did  of  Vienna  are  in  Koch,  l.  a  p.  201  as.    On  the  question  wbetba 
the  decrees  of  Basle  were  abrogated  with  rasped  to  Germany,  see  8pttU«r,  Geacli,  d.  Fnndamen 
talgea,  d.  dentsobkath.  K.  (G6tt  hist  Mag.  rol  I.  pt  8a  rol  I  v.  pt  L)    On  the  other  side,  see  Koeh, 
p.  86sa,    Ueber  d.  FandatnentaJgca,  d  deutschkatb.  K.  l'ikf.  u.  Lpe,  1790. 

g)  Hist  de  la  pragm.  auction.  (Traltei  de  droits  et  lib*  rtex  de  I'EgL  Gall  Par,  1781,  f.  As  an 
appendix  to  the  lei  »ol  of  P.  Pithov  <>r  Du  r 

a)  i.  VitaNic  bj  bla  Secretary,  Gi  \fanetti  {Muratori  toL  III  P.  IL  p.  005.)— II,  Dom 
QtorgU  Vita  Nlc.  Bom.  1743,  I.    Jagememtk,  Qeaoh.  d,  Br,  Kftnate  n.  w  las,  in  lUL  raL  111.  1'.  8. 

b)  Mur.d.ni  ml.  III.  IV  II.  |,  :><:'.-■ 

c)  I.  Opp,  (blst,  gcogr.,  rbet.)  Ba  156L  f.  and  often,  Bpp,  N"r.  mm.  end  often.  Oratted 
Monti,  Lnc  1766  4.  Bis  life  hy  in*  admirers,  Ptattna,  Oampani  (Murat,  rol  in.  p,  n.  p,  9C7.) 
and  by  1 1 i 1 1 i - »- : r  in  the  name  •■{  bis  Secretary,  Gobtllini  Oommentr,  rerun,  memor.  quae  temp,  I'll 
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enemy  to  nil  the  partisans  and  policy  of  his  predecessor,  did  not  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  Italy.  lie  -was  avaricious,  hut  it  was  that  he  might  spend 
what  he  amassed  in  pomp  and  prodigality,  a  persecutor  of  science  on  account 
of  what  he  regarded  as  its  heathenish  tendencies,  tender-hearted  and  easily 
moved  to  tears,  a  fortunate  rather  than  a  holy  father,  and  one  who  regarded 
his  own  arbitrary  purposes  as  his  supreme  law.  (<T)  Sixtw  J]'.  (1471-84, 
della  Rovera),  a  learned  Franciscan  general,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  ventured  to  issue  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Lorenzo  Medici  for  escaping  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  His  interdicts 
were  disregarded  by  the  Florentines  and  Venetians.  Rome  was  much  em- 
bellished by  him,  but  the  Church  was  sold  and  Italy  filled  with  blood  that  he 
might  acquire  principalities  for  his  nepotes  or  sons,  (e)  Innocent  VIII. 
(1484-92,  Cybo)  commenced  his  reign  with  the  violation  of  the  stipulations 
he  had  made  at  his  election.  To  obtain  the  rents  which  he  claimed  from 
Naples,  then  in  league  with  his  seditious  barons,  he  prosecuted  against  it  a 
disgraceful  war,  which  both  parties  were  finally  willing  to  conclude  with  an 
honorable  peace,  from  a  common  fear  of  the  French.  In  the  very  act  of  call- 
ing upon  Christendom  to  embark  in  a  war  with  its  hereditary  enemies,  he 
sold  himself  to  the  Sultan  Bajazet  to  become  a  jailer  for  that  monarch. 
"While  Rome  was  distracted  by  the  factious  struggles  of  the  Colonna  and  the 
Orsini,  he  acquired  for  disgraceful  crimes  the  ambiguous  title  of  father  of 
his  country.  (/) 

§  255.     Alexander  VI.    Aug.  2,  148%-Aug.  18,  1503. 

I.  Burchardi  Diarium  Curiae  Rom.  1484-1506.  (Specimen  Hist.  Arcanae  de  Vita  Alex.  ed.  Leib- 
nit.  Han.  1C96.  4.  more  fully  in  Eecard  vol.  II.  p.  2017.    Comp.  Patilns,  Bophronizon.  vol.  IV.  II. 

I.  vol.  VIII.  H.  6.)    Infessura.  (p.  2S1.)    In  the  higher  sense  of  history,  Gfuicciardini,  I.  I.-VI. 

II.  Mr.  D.  B.  (Dubos?)  la  vie  d'Alex.  Append,  to  the  Hist.  du.  droit  publ.  eccL  franc.  Lond. 
1737.  Tommasi,  la  vita  di  Cesare  Borgia.  Montechiaro.  1070.  4.  published  in  French  as  anonymous 
Memoirs.  Amst.  1739.  2  vols.  12.  Bri.  1782.  Gordon,  la  vie  du  P.  Alex,  et  Cesar  B.  trad,  de 
l'Anglois.  Amst.  1732.  2  vols.  12.    Epigr.  in  Flacius,  1.  c.  p.  403. 

Alexander  VI.  (Roderigo  Borgia)  made  use  of  the  whole  power  with 
which  the  Church  supplied  him  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom  for  his 
own  family.  At  one  time  he  appealed  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  assist 
bun  in  a  struggle  against  France,  when  Charles  VIII.  overran  Italy  to  obtain 
possession  of  Naples,  as  an  inheritance  from  the  house  of  Anjou.  At  another 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  France,  that  he  might  overthrow  some  of  the 
principal  families  of  Rome,  and  spoil  the  Italian  princes  of  their  lawful  pos 
sessions.      His  son,  the  fratricide   Caesar  Borgia,  renounced  the  Cardinal1? 

II.  contiguernnt,  Rom.  15S4.  4  Frcf.  1614.  f. — II.  IT.  C.  Ihhcing,  de  Pii  II.  rebus  gestls  et 
morlb.  Ber.  1S25.  4.  Nic.  Beets,  de  Aen.  Sylvii  mormn  mentisque  mutationia  rationib.  IlarU-m 
1839.    K.  R.  Haffenbach,  Erinnerungen  an  Aen.  Sylv.  Bas.  1S40. 

d)  I'ltttina,  who  suffered  too  much  on  bis  account  to  be  impartial  toward  him,  and  hence  should 
be  comp.  with  Cannetius,  edit,  by  Cardinal  Quirini,  Paul!  Venetl  Vita,  praemissis  vindiciiB  adv. 
Platinum  aliosque.  Bom.  1740.  4. 

e)  Ills  scholastic  Treatises,  Rom.  1-170.  Nn  1473.  Life,  probably  by  Plutina  in  Murat.  vol.  III. 
P.  II.  p.  1052.  Epigrams  in  Flacius,  varia  de  corrnpto  Ecc.  statu  poemata.  p.  401a — Walchner 
polit.  Gesch.  d.  1478.  zu  Flor.  geh.  Synode  u.  des  Zwistes  der  Republ.  mit  Sixt.  Rotw.  1S24. 

/)  Infeteura  in  Eccard.  p.  1947ss. —  Vialardi,  Vita  d'Innoeenzo  VIII.  Ven.  1613.  £  Epigram) 
In  Flacius,  p.  403. 
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bat  to  become  a  duke  over  the  principality  to  be  formed  from  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  princes  of  Central  Italy.  The  Italians  were  en- 
couraged -with  the  precious  hope  that  the  great  object  of  his  despotism  was 
the  ultimate  union  of  the  whole  peninsula.  As  a  political  sovereign,  Alex- 
ander gave  great  offence  to  the  Church  by  his  intimate  alliance  with  the 
Sultan  against  France.  («)  Although  his  sensuality  was  so  disgusting,  that 
he  was  accused  by  public  rumor  of  even  incest  and  every  disgraceful  crime, 
his  talents  were  yet  so  great  and  his  activity  was  so  untiring  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  objects,  and  either  he  or  the  papacy  was  so  much  respected,  that  when 
kings  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  newly  discovered  "Western  world,  it 
was  finally  divided  between  Spain  and  Portugal  according  to  his  arbitration. 
He  was  unscrupulous  with  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  accomplished 
his  plans.  "While  yet  only  a  cardinal  he  paid  some  deference  to  public  senti- 
ment, but  when  he  had  attained  the  papacy  he  thought  it  necessary  to  put  it 
down  by  a  censorship  of  books.  This  practice,  originated  by  him,  (I)  was 
regarded  as  amply  sufficient  to  control  the  evil.  Though  he  had  moments  of 
painful  contrition,  he  was  sometimes  false  and  hypocritical  merely  for  his  own 
amusement.  He  was  never  guilty  of  weakness  except  with  respect  to  Rosa 
Vanozza  and  her  children.  Though  his  vices  could  not  escape  the  general 
hatred,  he  was  always  kind  to  the  people.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  were 
often  the  victims  of  his  policy,  and  he  did  not  shrink  even  from  assassination 
when  he  thought  it  needful  for  his  purposes.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he 
fell  a  victim  to  poison,  prepared  by  his  son  for  a  cardinal  then  his  guest. 
His  government  was  so  conducted  that  every  vestige  of  an  independent  aris- 
tocracy was  effaced  from  the  papal  states. 

§  256.     Julius  IT.     Nov.  1,  1503-i^.  21,  1513. 

I.  Guicciardini  1.  VI. -XI.  Paris  de  Grassin,  Diarium  Curiae  Rom.  1504-22.  never  printed 
but  used  by  Itaynald  and  Iioscoe  (p.  285.)  Eadrianua  Castellensis,  Itinerarium  Julil.  (Ciaconii 
vita  Rom.  Pontiff.  Lugd.  1063.  vol.  II.)  Spalatin,  Leben  Julii.  {Tenzel,  Ber.  v.  d.  KeJt  Lpz.  1713. 
vol.  II.  p.  lis.) 

II.  Duboa,  Hist,  de  la  ligue  faite  a  Cambray.  Ilaye.  1710.  2  vols.  Fr.'in  the  time  of  Julius 
Bowels  Hist,  of  the  Popes  has  been  independently  revised  by  Bombach. 

On  the  sudden  death  of  Alexander,  the  republic  of  Venice,  Caesar  Hor- 
gia,  and  the  various  inferior  tyrants  endeavored  to  obtain  possession  of  and 
divide  among  themselves  the  papal  states,  while  the  Roman  emperor,  tbo 
Catholic  sovereign  of  France,  and  the  Most  Christian  King  had  (lie  same  de- 
sign with  respect  to  Etaly  in  general.  Under  these  oironmstanoes,  no  one  but 
the  Cardinal  Julian  della  Rovera  appeared  Oapable  of  meeting  the  coming 
storm.  His  election  was  decided  upon  even  before  the  conclave  met,  by  the 
large  promisee  he  was  able  to  hold  forth.  Julim  11.  was  by  necessity  as 
well  as  by  choice  a  military  prince,  hut  all  the  arts  of  peace  were  in  the  high- 
est sense  fostered  and  honored  during  his  reign.  Considering  bis  Genoese 
extraction,    ho   was   remarkably   frank    and    sincere   in    his   disposition,   and 

though  sometimes  swayed  by  an  irascible  temper  and  by  wine,  he  could  not 


a)  Ecoard  rol  II-  p.  I  mdgruben  d.  Orient*,  rol  V.  p 

I)  Raynald.  ad  aim.  L801,  X.  M. 
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bo  influenced  by  fear,  or  by  a  love  of  gold  or  of  relatives.  Private  pastnoiM 
were  indeed  foreign  to  his  nature.  His  sword  and  Lis  political  efforts  wer<» 
entirely  devoted  to  the  liberation  of  Italy  and  the  enlargement  of  the  papa. 
states.  So  effectually,  by  stratagem  and  by  violence,  was  Caesar  Borgia  ex- 
pelled from  Italy,  that  the  very  name  of  Caesar  became  contemptible.  Bo- 
logna and  other  cities  belonging  to  Borgia's  patrimony,  which  had  been  kept 
back  by  petty  tyrants,  were  now  conquered  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  mili- 
tary preparations.  In  opposition  to  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  had 
refused  to  surrender  several  cities  belonging  to  the  eastern  border  of  the 
states  of  St.  Peter,  he  now  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  Louis  XII.  to  form  the  League  of  Cambray  (1509).  But 
when  the  French  had  brought  nearly  the  whole  of  Lombardy  into  subjection, 
he  listened  to  the  entreaty  of  the  Venetians  as  they  besought  him  not  to  give 
up  Italy  to  be  plundered  again  by  the  barbarians.  No  sooner  had  his  de- 
mands upon  the  Venetians  been  satisfied,  than  he  directed  all  his  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  weapons  against  Louis  XII.  Though  now  an  old  man  and  bro- 
ken down  by  the  gout,  he  hesitated  not  to  throw  himself  into  all  the  cares 
and  dangers  of  a  winter  campaign,  nor  was  he  dismayed  when  his  army  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  nothing  remained  to  him  but  the  majesty  of  the  papal 
name.  Immediately  by  his  exertions  was  formed  the  Holy  Alliance,  by 
which  Venice,  Spain,  England,  and  the  Swiss  confederacy  became  united 
with  him,  and  the  French  were  soon  driven  beyond  the  Alps  (1512).  Louis 
met  the  sword  of  St.  Peter  with  spiritual  weapons,  and  by  means  of  some 
disaffected  cardinals  he  called  a  general  council  at  Pisa  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  (Nov.  5,  1511).  A  few  French  prelates  assembled  there,  who 
proceeded  forthwith  to  suspend  the  pope  as  a  modern  Goliath  ;  but  they  were 
soon  compelled  by  the  displeasure  of  the  Italians  to  remove  their  sessions  to 
Milan,  and  during  the  next  year  they  entirely  disappeared  before  the  tri- 
umphant army  of  the  pope.  The  people,  however,  still  continued  to  hope 
that  a  reformation  of  the  Church  might  be  effected  by  a  general  council,  and 
Julius  had  promised  at  his  election  that  one  should  be  called  together  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly  a  general  assembly  of  the  Church  was  summoned  to 
meet  in  the  LaU  ran,  in  opposition  to  that  which  had  convened  at  Pisa.  In 
the  first  session  (May  3,  1512),  a  discourse  was  pronounced  by  Aegidius  of 
Viterbo,  a  general  of  the  Augustinian  order,  in  which  it  was  maintained 
that  the  Church  had  become  great  only  by  the  use  of  the  weapons  of  tho 
Spirit ;  that  temporal  possessions  were  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
but  that  every  thing  depended  upon  its  wealth  in  spiritual  blessings,  (a)  On 
the  other  hand  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  pope  himself  was  predominant  in 
the  council,  and  nothing  more  was  done  than  to  summon  France  to  answer 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  to  anathematize  all  kinds  of 
simony  in  the  election  of  a  pope.  Just  as  this  was  done  Julius  II.  died  while 
meditating  the  most  gigantic  schemes.  Upper  Italy  was  apparently  free,  a 
full  treasury  had  been  prepared  for  his  successor,  and  the  papal  states  were 
extended  to  their  utmost  limits.  There  was  indeed  an  evident  inconsistency 
between  his  character  and  his  office,  which  gave  occasion  to  some  bitter  ani* 

a)  Barduini  vol.  IX.  p.  157688.    RicherU  L.  IV.  P.  II.  p.  4s«. 
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madversions  and  pleasant  satires  (h)  in  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  France 
had  announced  its  determination  to  destroy  the  great  modern  Babel,  (c)  buf 
in  Italy  the  primary  objects  of  this  heroic  man  were  so  popular,  that  hh 
name  has  been  invested  there  with  a  splendid  posthumous  renown.  (7) 

§  257.      Leo  X.     March  11,  1513-1517.  (1521.) 

I.  Paris  de  GraesU  (§  256.)  Paultis  Jotnus  (Bishop  of  Nocera,  d.  15.V2),  Vitae  viror.  illustr. 
(Opp.  hist.  Bas.  15TS.  f.  vol.  I.  Vita  I.)     Guiccinrdini,  1.  XI. -XIV.    Spalattn  in  Teneel  1.  c.  p.  13. 

II.  Reset)?,  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  [Loud.  (Bonn.)  1846.  2  vols.  S.  Ii<inke,  Hist  of  the 
Popes.  Lond.  1S45.  (Bohn)  3  vols.  12.  and  Philad.  1843.  S.]  Ranke,  die  Piipste,  ihre  K.  u.  ihr  Staat  1m 
16.  u.  17.  .Tahrh.  Brl.  1S34.  vol.  I.  p.  69ss.  79ss.  Audin,  Gesch.  d.  P.  Leo  X.  from  the  French  of 
Bi-uy,  Augsb.  1845s.  2  vols.  [Bower's  Hist,  of  the  Popes  to  175s.  and  from  that  time  cont.  by  S.  II. 
Cox.  till  1S46.  New  York.  3.  v.  1843.    J.  E.  Riddle,  Hist,  of  the  Papacy,  2  vols.  Lond.  1S54.] 

Giovanni  Medici  was  the  successor  of  Julius,  with  whose  fortunes  he  had 
been  intimately  and  faithfully  connected  both  in  exile  and  on  the  throne. 
By  the  influence  of  his  father  Lorenzo,  he  had,  even  when  a  boy,  attained 
some  of  the  most  exalted  stations  in  the  Church,  and  when  he  reaehedthe 
papal  chair  he  was  yet  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood.  By  his  natural  power* 
as  well  as  by  his  uniform  habits  he  was  prepared  to  relish  every  pleasure 
which  the  world  could  offer,  and  he  therefore  collected  in  the  Vatican  every 
thing  which  could  give  splendor  to  the  arts  and  sciences  of  his  age.  Well 
educated  in  the  classics  and  in  the  liberal  arts,  he  was  qualified  to  do  this 
■with  discrimination,  and  from  his  connections  he  was  disposed  to  look  upon 
these  treasures  as  the  appropriate  patrimony  of  his  house.  Under  the  name 
of  Leo  X.  he  always  showed  himself  a  skilful  and  kind  master,  who  could 
appear  with  dignity  whenever  his  levity  of  disposition  was  not  drawn  forth. 
He  was  not  indeed  a  great  man  either  in  action  or  in  comprehensiveness 
of  views.  Even  the  arts  were  promoted  only  for  his  own  gratification. 
Placed  at  the  very  summit  of  all  human  influence  at  a  time  in  which  God 
created  as  it  were  a  new  world  by  the  hands  of  consummate  artists,  he 
allowed  the  most  exalted  talents  in  his  service  to  exhaust  themselves  in 
trifling  employments.  Although  he  seemed  regardless  of  even  the  outward 
semblance  of  apostolic  or  ecclesiastical  propriety,  he  was  far  from  regarding 
Christianity  as  a  mere  fable.  His  administration  was  characterized  by 
earnestness,  and  when  directed  against  criminals  by  a  due  degree  of  severity. 
His  unbounded  liberality,  however,  as  well  as  his  lavish  profusion,  required 
supplies  of  wealth  which  rendered  all  kinds  of  expedients  indispensable.  In 
tin-  oonteal  which  both  Spain  and  France  were  waging  to  obtain  possession 
of  Italy,  it  was  bis  policy  to  hold  each  at  a  distance  from  the  prey,  and  to 
betray  each  in  turn  to  the  other.  A  glorious  victory  was  achieved  for  the 
papacy  during  his  administration,  in  the  removal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
(1616),  which  was  yielded  by  Francis  I.,  that  by  the  friendship  of  the  pope 
his  conquest  of  Milan  might  be  secured,  and  his  hopes  respeoting  Naples 
might  lie  realized.  The  Council  of  Lateran  continued  in  session  until  March 
10,  1517,  long-enongh  to  celebrate  this  victory  and  cany  into  effect  a  few- 
papal  edicts. 

1)  (HutienV  Ensmnaf)  Julias  exeloal*,  {PatqvtU.  vol.  n.  Blentheropoll  i.  <■.  Bui  1544.  p.  {•:■>■.) 
<•)  Wtii</i,  Vorberiobt,  to  the  16th  vol.  of  Lather1!  Waken,  p.  IS  -. 

d)  Uuicciardiui  1.  XI.  p.  834, 
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CHAP.   II.— SOCIAL   CONSTITUTION   OF  TILE   CHURCH. 
§  258.     Corpus  juris  canonici. 

First  complete  edition  by  Jo.  Chappuis,  Par.  1449ss.  3  vols.  ed.  2.  1503.  The  edit  of  the  Ccrrec- 
lores  Komani,  and  published  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  be  immutable:  Eom.  15S2.  3  vols.  f.  and  often 
Critical  Editions :  e  rec.  ntlweorum  ed.  Claud,  le  Pelletier,  Par.  16S7.  2  vols.  f.  and  often.  J.  B. 
Boehmer,  Hal.  1747.  2  vols.  4,    A.  C.  RlcJiter,  Lps.  1833ss.  2  vols.  4. 

While  the  supreme  power  in  the  Church  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
popes,  by  the  side  of  the  more  ancient  Decrees  of  Gratian,  a  new  papal 
code  was  gradually  formed  in  three  Collections  of  Decretals,  which  were 
abridged,  harmonized,  sent  to  the  universities,  and  thus  introduced  as  the 
authoritative  law  of  the  Church.  1.  DecretaUum  Gregorii  IX.  compilation 
systematically  arranged  in  five  books  by  Raymund  de  Penna forte,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  orders  of  Gregory  IX.  from  the  rescripts  of  that  pope,  and  a 
few  older  collections.  It  was  intended  to  supply  the  same  position  in  re- 
spect to  ecclesiastical  law  which  was  occupied  in  civil  law  by  the  legislation 
of  the  great  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  it  was  published  in  the  year  1234, 
both  in  Paris  and  Bologna,  (a)  2.  Sextus  DecretaUum  Liber,  compiled  in 
five  books  by  order  of  Boniface  VIII,  from  Decretals  of  a  later  date,  and 
sent  to  the  universities  in  1298.  3.  Clementinae,  compiled  by  Clement  V. 
from  Constitutions  principally  issued  by  the  general  synod  held  at  Yienne, 
committed  by  himself  to  the  Consistory  of  Cardinals  (1313)  and  to  his  Uni- 
versity of  Orleans,  and  sent  by  his  successor  (1317)  to  Paris  and  Bologna.  (I) 
Since  this  latter  period,  the  power  of  the  popes  has  not  been  sufficient  to  givo 
the  force  of  law  to  their  enactments  throughout  Christendom,  and  hence  the 
general  code  of  the  Church  has  been  regarded  as  complete.  But  a  few  later 
laws  have  been  added  by  various  glossarists  and  editors  as  appendices  to  it 
(Extravagantes).  In  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  code,  a  collection  of 
twenty  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII.  which  had  been  before  compiled,  was 
added,  together  with  all  the  laws  of  a  later  date,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ob- 
tained (Extrav.  communes),  until  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  Both  these  Appen- 
dices have  been  incorporated  in  the  more  recent  editions,  and  have  therefore 
obtained  in  judicial  proceedings  an  indefinite  but  never  a  legal  authority,  (c) 
These  decrees  and  decretals  constituted  the  elements  from  which  has  been 
formed  the  Corpus  juris  canonici,  whose  constituent  parts  are  characterized 
by  the  diversified  peculiarities  of  the  times  in  which  they  originated,  but 
take  cognizance  of  all  relations  in  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  domestic  life.  It 
was  freely  accepted  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  applied  by  them  to 
all  cases  in  which  its  provisions  were  consistent  with  ancestral  usages  and 
local  legislation.  On  the  one  hand  it  often  afforded  the  protection  of  law 
against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  priesthood,  and  on  the  other  it  served  to 
sustain  the  power  of  the  hierarchy  by  the  force  of  habit  among  the  people, 

a)  Sleek;  de  interpolationlbus  PLaymundl  de  Pennaf.  Lps.  1754.  4.  Aug.  Th,  liter:  De  R/na 
Pontiff,  eplstolarum  deer,  antiquis  collectt.  et  de  Greg.  IX.  codlce.  Lps.  1S29.  4.  and  Utcherches  su» 
plnMeors  collect!  >ns  inidites  de  decrfitales,  I'ar.  Is32. 

b)  G.  L.  Boehmer,  de  Clementinla  (Obss.  jur.  can.  Goett  17G6.) 

o)  BicbeU,  u.  Entsteb.  u.  Gcbr.  d.  ExtravagantensamniL  Mart).  1^25. 
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and  by  the  efforts  of  learned  men,  long  after  the  real  basis  of  priestly  an 
thority  had  been  destroyed.  Many  commentaries  (glossae,  apparatus)  upon 
individual  collections  were  produced  by  the  learned  industry  of  this  period. 
From  the  explanations  written  upon  each  of  these  Collections,  a  summary 
Cglossa  ordinaria)  has  been  formed  under  the  authority  of  the  schools,  which 
has  obtained  currency  in  the  ordinary  courts,  and  has  the  force  of  common 
legal  usage,  (d) 

§  259.     The  State  and  the  Church. 

The  political  institutions  of  all  the  great  states  of  Europe  were  estab- 
lished near  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  just  as  the  feudal  system  was  giv- 
ing place  to  the  monarchial.  Although  Germany  continued  divided  under 
various  forms  of  government,  some  of  which  were  free  and  others  were  arbi- 
trary, the  independence  of  the  empire  and  permanent  rules  for  the  imperial 
elections  had  been  secured  by  means  of  the  Electoral  Union  at  Rhense  and 
the  Golden  Bull  (1356).  A  definite  legal  condition  had  also  been  established 
(since  1495)  by  the  Landfr&de,  or  the  Peace  of  the  country,  and  the  Impe- 
rial Chamber  of  Justice.  France,  by  the  despotism  of  some  of  its  kings, 
the  persecution  of  its  great  vassals,  and  the  favor  shown  to  the  Third  Es- 
tate, had  finally  become  a  consolidated  kingdom,  circumscribed  by  power- 
ful subordinate  corporations.  For  a  while  England  had  fought  gloriously  but 
unsuccessfully  for  a  territory  by  nature  assigned  to  France ;  it  had  then  been 
distracted  by  civil  wars,  in  which  its  principal  nobility  contended  for  the 
crown,  until  the  leaders  of  the  great  parties  were  gradually  struck  down  by 
a  terrible  judgment  of  heaven,  and  finally  Henry  VII.  (1485-1509),  by  de- 
pressing the  nobility  and  exalting  the  inferior  classes,  had  established  his 
throne  upon  a  permanent  basis.  By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
with  the  hereditary  Queen  of  Castile,  Spain  also  had  become  united  as  a  sin- 
gle kingdom,  before  whose  power  Grenada,  the  last  Moorish  city,  after  an 
heroic  struggle,  was  compelled  to  yield  (1492).  In  Italy  the  popes  were 
themselves  too  feeble  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  peninsula,  and 
yet  too  proud  to  allow  any  other  prince  to  do  so.  From  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  the  people  had  invited  various  foreign  rulers  to 
enter  it,  whom  they  soon  found  themselves  unable  to  endure,  (a)  The  power 
of  the  priesthood  was  no  longer  needed  or  sufficient  for  the  guardianship  of 
the  state.  The  prelates  of  the  several  countries  were  compelled  to  share  in 
the  various  fortunes  of  the  higher  nobility.  Whenever  any  see  became  va 
cant,  the  kings  of  France  and  England  claimed  its  revenues  as  regalia  until 
the  new  prelate  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  them,  and  the  crown  of 
France  claimed  possession  of  all  vacant  benefices  in  any  diocese  until  it  was 
tilled.      By  the  Concordat  with  Francis  I.  tho  rights  of  the  (iallican  Church 

were  shared  between  the  king  and  the  pope.  (?>)  In  Germany  the  king  pos- 
sessed a  prerogative,  according  to  which  a  prelate  was  hound  to  oomplj  witli 
the  Aral  reqneat  for  an  appointment  to  a  benefice  which  the  emperor  made 

d)  guril  L  o.  p,  8  8M.    Bamlffuy,  Qateb.  d.  rom.  K.  vol  VI.  p,  87.-«. 
a)  MaeMavtlU,  Btorta  Ftor.  (( I]  p.  ItalU,  1818.)  vol  L  p.  I&  86, 
I)  P.  tie  Korea,  Vlil,  2ft  |  8,    Bonte,  !'■■;  -><■,  voL  I.  p.  b'2. 
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after  his  consecration,  (c)  The  long  contested  right  of  requiring  that  all 
papal  edicts  should  he  suhject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  authority  before 
they  were  publicly  acknowledged,  was  maintained  by  a  few  governments  in 
a  rather  violent  manner,  (d)  In  spite  of  continual  denials  of  their  compe- 
tency the  civil  courts  asserted  with  increasing  success  their  jurisdiction  over 
private  legal  suits,  in  opposition  to  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  spiritual 
courts.  The  powers  of  the  clergy  were  especially  curtailed  by  governments 
and  rulers  of  a  republican  character.  In  France,  when  the  parliaments  had 
once  succeeded  in  attaining  independent  judicial  and  civil  authority,  their 
rights  were  guarded  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  the  bishops  were  made  re- 
sponsible for  every  encroachment  upon  them.  The  Lombardic  cities,  es- 
pecially Venice,  the  Swiss  Confederates  (parson's  letter,  1370),  and  the  Ger- 
man imperial  diet,  demanded  that  the  clergy  should  be  subject  to  the  ordinary 
penal  laws  of  the  country,  should  contribute  their  share  of  public  taxes,  and 
be  restrained  within  certain  limits  in  their  acquisition  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, (e)  The  Free  Court  of  the  Vehme  in  Westphalia  went  so  far  as  to 
withhold  their  secrets  from  the  confessional.  (/) 

§  2 GO.     The  Ecclesiastical  Poicer  of  the  Papacy. 

The  papacy  now  essentially  diseased,  and  yet  obliged  to  put  before  the 
world  the  most  exorbitant  claims,  became  henceforth  a  destructive  power  in 
the  Church.  By  the  authority  conceded  to  the  decretals  the  pope  became 
the  creator  of  his  own  prerogatives  at  pleasure.  The  bold  announcement  of 
the  papal  decision  that  nothing  could  hinder  the  execution  of  the  pope's  com- 
mands (non  obstante  quocunque),  was  in  utter  contempt  of  the  acknowledged 
rights  of  every  class.  The  power  which  each  party  in  a  suit  possessed  when- 
ever it  pleased  to  have  its  cause  removed  to  Eome,  was  occasionally  almost 
equivalent  to  a  complete  denial  of  justice.  The  influence  of  the  pastors  was 
also  much  impaired  by  the  profitable  papal  usurpation  of  a  general  power  to 
confer  absolution,  and  grant  dispensations.  Then  as  the  pope  alone  could 
confirm  the  elections  of  all  bishops  and  abbots,  no  one,  however  deserving, 
could  reach  the  office  of  a  prelate  without  the  friendship  of  influential  per- 
sons at  Rome,  or  some  act  of  royal  authority.  Nearly  all  other  lucrative  offi- 
ces in  the  Church  were  disposed  of  directly  by  the  Roman  see,  under  various 
legal  forms  (reservation,  prevention,  devolution,  commendam,  accident  of 
death  at  the  Roman  court).  Consequently,  foreigners  and  mercenary  tools 
gained  admission  to  the  Church,  united  several  offices  and  the  revenues  de- 
rived from  them  in  their  single  persons,  frequently  without  ever  seeing  their 
congregations,  and  while  living  in  extravagance  at  the  papal  court.  This 
power  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  papal  wealth, 

c)  II.  C.  de  Senkenberg,  de  jure  primarum  [irecnm,  indulto  papali  baud  indisente,  Frcf  1784.  4. 

d)  Stockman*,  jus  Belgaruin  circa  btillaruin  receptionem.  (Op  p.  Col.  1700.  4.  cap.  2.) 

e)  Banmer,  Hohenstauf.  vol.  III.  p.  198s.— JBalthiuar,  hist  EotwickL  d.  Freihciten  u.  d.  Gerlcbta- 
Lark.  d  Eidgen.  in  geistl.  Dinpcn.  Ziir.  1763.  (Fucht)  Vers.  e.  pragm.  Gescb.  d.  staatsreclitl.  KYciC 
d.  Eidgen,  Germanien.  1816.—./.  O.  Reinhard,  Meditt,  de  jure  prtactpam  Germ,  cum  priuds  Sax 
oniae  circa  uicra  ante  temp,  reformatlonis.  Hal.  1717.  4. 

/)  0.  0.  r.  W&  hU  r.  Beltrr.  z.  deutscben  Gc-cb.  Insb.  d.  StrafrecliU  Tub.  1S45.  p.  33. 
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partly  on  account  of  the  money  usually  given  at  every  confirmation  and  the 
annate,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  open  sale  of  offices.  The  protection  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  which  had  formerly  been  confided  to  the  pope,  became 
gradually  the  occasion  for  a  general  assessment  of  tithes  for  carrying  on  the 
war  with  the  Turks,  and  finally  became  recognized  as  affording  a  right  of  tax- 
ing the  Church  to  sustain  the  popes  in  their  various  wars,  (a)  Even  the  bet- 
ter class  of  popes  could  accomplish  very  little  in  opposition  to  these  abuses, 
during  the  short  period  of  an  ordinary  papal  reign.  The  reversions  had  in- 
deed been  prohibited  after  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  but  they  had  in  some 
instances  been  bestowed  for  the  whole  period  of  a  single  generation,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  Curia  were  exceedingly  depraved.  But  other  popes  of 
an  unworthy  character  were  well  acquainted  with  methods  by  which  even 
this  unhappy  state  of  things  might  become  more  disgraceful  and  treacherous. 
Offices  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  payment  sometimes  received  from 
different  persons  for  the  same  living,  (b)  It  was  in  vain  that  individual  pro- 
tective laws  and  acts  of  authority  were  directed  against  these  methods  of 
impoverishing  the  people.  "When  the  evil  had  attained  its  utmost  limit  an 
effort  was  made  by  the  great  councils  to  restore  security  to  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty, and  to  re-establish  the  Christian  character  of  the  offices  of  the  Church. 
But  France  was  the  only  country  which  succeeded  in  this  attempt.  The  new 
pragmatic  sanction,  which  gave  to  that  country  this  distinction,  had  been 
abandoned,  it  is  true,  in  consequence  of  the  royal  policy,  but  it  never  lost  its 
authority  as  an  expression  of  what  was  regarded  by  the  French  people  as 
law,  and  it  was  always  defended  by  the  parliament  and  the  universities,  (c) 
Other  nations  were  satisfied  with  a  few  unimportant  concessions.  The  Ger- 
man people  were  contented  with  the  Concordat  of  Vienna,  by  which  appoint- 
ments to  ecclesiastical  offices  were  withdrawn  from  the  papal  chair  for  one 
half  of  each  year.  But  concessions  obtained  as  a  mere  matter  of  grace  (d) 
were  soon  rendered  useless  by  new  encroachments.  Two  theories  had  been 
nut  forth  at  Constance  and  at  Basle — Ejnscopalism,  according  to  which  the 
pope  was  merely  the  first  officer  of  the  Church,  and  was  subject  to  its  laws 
and  representatives;  and  Curialis?n,  which  carried  the  earlier  doctrine  of  the 
plenary  power  of  the  pope  so  far  as  to  assert  his  absolute  infallibility,  exagge- 
rated his  superiority  to  all  law  until  it  amounted  to  idolatrous  honors,  and 
finally  made  its  flatteries  absolutely  ridiculous,  by  asserting  that  simony  was 
impossible  at  Rome,  (e)  Both  theories  were  founded  upon  positive  laws,  and 
both  were  defended  by  men  of  great  learning.  The  first  was  the  spontaneous 
assertion  of  the  whole  French  nation,  and  the  latter  was  maintained  by  the 
body  of  the  clergy  at  Koine.  The  pious  reverence  which  the  people  always 
entertained  for  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth,  had  been  essentially  impaired. 
And  yet  they  were  generally  far  from  denying  the  necessity  of  a  popo  to 

a)  Tlie  complaints  and  conoeadotu  In  th<-  acta  of  the  Oonncl  taooe  and  Baale,  ami  the 

ffravamina  of  the  German  nation  m  tbe  Diets  afford  proofk  In  abandanoa. 

i)  K.  <;.  Theod  '/"  Si  i".  6    -■  bl  m,  II.  7-«. 

e)  Labbrt  ei  CtouarUi  Cone.  ?ol  XIV.  p.  '20'2s«.    RichtrU  lli^t  Gondii  l.  IV,  2.  <•.  1  Mfa,/,. 
Concordat,  vol.  I.  p,  : 

<A  Am.  s,/,rii  Ep. 

«)  Autju-t  TrivmpM  l.  e.  Qn.  IX  An.  1-4.  Qu.  V.  Art.  8. 
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maintain  the  unity  and  government  of  the  Church.  A  prediction,  ascribed 
to  Malachias,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  but  which 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of  the  great  councils,  describes  with  more 
or  less  accuracy,  in  concise,  obscure,  and  figurative  language,  the  character 
of  the  popes  from  the  time  of  Celestine  II.  (1143).  The  centuries  which 
have  since  elapsed  have  developed  nothing  to  bring  discredit  upon  it,  for 
according  to  it  eleven  popes  yet  remain  before  the  last  pope  shall  rule  over 
the  Church  in  great  tribulation,  and  the  city  of  the  seven  hills  shall  be 
destroyed.  (/)  On  various  occasions  the  Cardinals  endeavored,  by  stipula- 
tions before  a  papal  election,  to  secure  their  persons  and  revenues  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  bind  the  successful  candidate  by  their  decisions,  (g)  But  no 
sooner  had  any  one  actually  reached  the  papal  chair  than  he  utterly  disre- 
garded all  such  illegal  restraints,  so  that  the  privileges  of  the  cardinals  were 
founded  only  upon  contradictory  precedents,  and  were  respected  on  personal 
rather  than  official  grounds.  In  the  season  of  extremity,  when  the  Church 
was  rent  by  divisions,  they  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Church. 
The  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  by  which  the  college  of 
cardinals  was  declared  to  be  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
which  required  that  it  should  be  composed  of  pious,  learned,  and  useful  men, 
selected  from  all  Christian  nations,  (h)  were  never  carried  into  execution. 
With  but  few  exceptions  the  cardinals  were  chosen  from  among  the  nepotes 
of  the  popes,  the  scions  of  a  few  great  Eoman  families  (familie  papale),  and 
certain  royal  favorites,  for  whom  the  kings  of  the  different  nations,  according 
to  their  influence,  were  able  to  obtain  the  scarlet  hat. 

§  261.     The  Ecclesiastical  Assemblies. 

In  a  few  bishoprics  regular  diocesan  synods  were  formed,  that  they  might 
afford  counsel  to  the  bishops  and  be  the  depositaries  of  his  will.  Provincial 
synods  from  an  indefinite  extent  of  country  were  seldom  held,  and  only  on 
special  occasions  under  the  presidency  of  a  legate.  The  national  councils 
had  been  almost  universally  absorbed  by  the  assemblies  of  the  estates  of  the 
empire.  The  greater  or  less  general  councils  which  were  convoked  by  the 
popes  until  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  either  in  the  Lateran  or  in 
the  south  of  France,  were  composed  of  representatives  of  the  states,  assem- 
bled partly  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  and  wants  of  the  Church  throughout 
the  country,  and  partly  to  carry  into  effect  the  papal  decrees.  In  these 
assemblies  very  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  seve- 
ral states  either  with  respect  to  their  position  or  to  the  order  in  which  they 
voted,  but  every  one  had  influence  and  precedence  in  proportion  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  in  hand,  or  to  his  official  or  personal  authority.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  we  find  so  much  indefiniteness  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  voting  and  the  order  of  business  which  produced  such  want  of  precision 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  assemblies  of  the  fifteenth  century.     As  the 

/)  The  literature  in  F<tbric.  BibL  med.  et  inf.  Latin.  T.  V.  v.  Malachias. 
V)  Uaynald,  ad  ann.  1431.  N.  5ss.  ad  ann.  145S.  N.  5. 

h)  Germ,  nationis  Concordat*  c  1.  (//ardC  vol.  I.  p.  1055.)  Cone  Bas.  S.  XXIIL  deer  4     ( Sfmti 
fol.  A.UX.  p.  11C6S.) 
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Church  could  claim  the  essential  prerogative  of  infallibility  only  when  it 
spoke  through  an  individual  and  supreme  organ,  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
so  far  as  relates  to  this  power,  was  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  dependent 
councils,  and  bestowed  upon  the  independent  pope.  The  liberal  party,  how- 
ever, ever  since  the  Council  of  Constance,  were  obliged  to  maintain  that  this 
infallibility  belonged  only  to  the  councils,  for  otherwise  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  such  assemblies  must  have  been  renounced,  (a)  When  the  three  great 
assemblies  of  the  Church  grasped  after  the  supreme  power,  they  certainly 
could  have  appealed  to  the  example  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  but  in  the 
state  in  which  legal  matters  had  stood  for  centuries  before  their  time,  such 
an  assumption  had  all  the  effect  of  a  revolution.  It  had,  however,  been 
called  for  by  the  force  of  circumstances  without  arbitrary  violence  on  the 
part  of  any  one.  These  general  councils  formed  the  design  of  becoming 
regular  periodical  assemblies  for  the  administration  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  supreme  judicial  affairs  ot  the  Church.  At  Basle  it  was  also  per- 
ceived that  this  representation  of  the  whole  Church  would  require  the  revi- 
val of  a  Synodal  Constitution,  according  to  which  there  must  be  a  regular 
series  of  assemblies,  beginning  with  the  lowest.  But  from  various  local 
obstacles  it  was  found  difficult  to  secure  an  actual  assembly  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  Church,  or  perfect  freedom  to  their  decisions.  Only  in 
times  of  great  extremity,  or  of  universally  acknowledged  necessity,  could 
these  difficulties  be  overcome,  and  hence  the  pope  did  not  ordinarily  find  it 
hard  to  elude  the  action  of  these  dangerous  assemblies,  or  by  convening  them 
in  the  Lateran  to  reduce  them  to  their  former  insignificance.  Appeals  to  a 
future  general  council  were  forbidden  under  penalty  of  excommunication  by 
Martin  V.,  Pius,  and  Julius  II.,  (If)  since  every  papal  enactment  would 
thereby  have  become  nugatory  on  account  of  the  indefinite  period  in  which 
it  would  remain  in  suspense.  Still  from  the  sense  of  justice  which  existed  in 
the  Church,  these  appeals  were  recognized,  and  were  sometimes  made  with 
greater  or  less  success  as  legal  forms  of  opposition  to  the  papal  decrees.  The 
legality  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  was  questioned  by  the  liberal  party.  (<■)  The 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  were  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
Roman  court.  The  validity  of  the  Council  of  Basle  was  altogether  denied 
by  those  who  favored  Pome,  but  according  to  the  principles  of  canonical  law 
it  was  certainly  a  legal  assembly,  at  least  until  its  twenty-sixth  session,  The 
popes  were  careful  to  observe  a  prudent  silence  respecting  the  supremacy  of 
the  general  councils,  but  in  practice  they  entirely  disregarded  it.  They  were 
thus,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  victorious  over  a  revolution  which  might 
Otherwise  have  preserved  the  unity  and  the  peaceful  development  of  the 
Church. 


a)  (Bin a)  Krlt.  Qewh.  .1.  klrchl.  Cnfohlbarfc  PranU  1T90.  i>.  2W»a. 

h)  Q*r*sn, Opp.  ?ol  II.  P. 9  \>.  '.'•'-.  Oobellini  Ctnmtr.  L  in.  p.  91. — fferton, qnomoAo at an 
ilceat  la  ciml-  M. i.i  u  Snmmo  Pontic  appellate  (toL  ll.  P.  -'.  pi  81  XatH  IConarohia,  vol 

II.  p.  1576m,  1692  s.    Richerii,  Hist.  C ill   L  11.  p.  143. 

t)  Surdt,  Tone.  ConsUot  vol.  IV.  P.  t.  p.  J4.  oomp.  vol.  II.  p.  l.'i. 
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§  2C2.     The  National  Churches. 

The  Churches  connected  with  those  nations  which  had  been  developed 
out  of  the  Roman  empire  through  tne  various  Germanic  races,  had  long 
since  become  organized  into  distinct  communities,  in  consequence  of  their 
intimate  connection  with  the  people  and  the  civil  government  of  each  coun- 
try. And  yet  the  influence  of  a  common  origin,  and  of  a  central  point  of 
intercourse  was  so  great,  that  they  all  felt  themselves  as  parts  of  one  vast 
empire  receiving  its  laws  from  Rome.  Although  the  popes  were  frequently 
requested  to  fill  all  ecclesiastical  offices  with  persons  who  were  natives  of  the 
country  in  which  they  were  to  officiate,  even  such  a  demand  was  rejected 
sometimes  to  maintain  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
sometimes  that  special  favor  might  be  conferred  upon  the  Italians.*  But  in 
proportion  as  the  central  power  became  enfeebled,  these  nationalities  became 
more  decidedly  prominent  first  in  France,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  as  well 
as  to  the  imperial  universal  monarchy,  and  secured  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
their  respective  national  Church  by  concordats  with  Rome.  Accordingly 
we  have  seen  that  they  presented  themselves  at  Constance  and  acted  there 
as  legal  corporations.  It  was  more  especially  by  means  of  the  separate  com- 
pacts then  concluded,  and  the  ground  assumed  by  the  synod  at  Basle,  that 
the  great  fundamental  principle  of  law  was  settled,  that  no  decree  either  of  a 
pope  or  a  council  possessed  legal  authority  in  any  country  until  it  had  been 
accepted  by  the  national  Church  there. 

§  203.     The  Bishops  and  their  Jurisdiction. 

As  the  appointment  of  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  officers  had  been  usurped 
by  Rome,  and  ecclesiastical  acts  of  all  kinds  could  be  purchased  by  the  Ex- 
emptions, especially  during  the  time  of  the  schism,  the  result  was  that  the 
episcopal  power  had  been  very  much  impaired.  This  induced  the  bishops  at 
Constance  and  at  Basle  to  assume  a  threatening  attitude,  and  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  all  that  they  had  lost.  But  every  bishop  had  something  to 
fear  or  hope  for  from  Rome,  and  nearly  every  one  dreaded  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  body  which,  after  it  had  shaken  the  papacy,  had  power  also  to 
overthrow  the  prelatic  sees.  The  prelates  were  therefore  generally  satisfied 
with  their  secular  honors,  and  abandoned  the  great  struggle  to  look  after 
inferior  advantages.  The  Chapters  became,  especially  in  Germany,  desirable 
places  in  which  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  were  provided  for,  and  con- 
sequently their  position  was  entirely  secular  and  without  interest  to  the  body 
of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  Rome  and  Basle  met  with 
very  trifling  success  when  they  required  that  half  the  vacancies  in  the  chap- 
ters should  be  filled  by  men  of  distinction  in  science  and  in  the  Church. 
The  archdeacons  were  also  circumscribed  on  the  side  of  the  bishops,  by  a 
college  composed  almost  exclusively  of  secular  officials,  (a)  and  a  kind  of 
fenitentials,  who  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  and  having 

•  Ilonorii  regesta,  a.  V.  N.  17.  (Kaumer,  toI.  VI.  p.  15.)  Comp.  Mat.  Paris  ad  ann.  1240.  p. 
860.  ad  ann.  1245.  p.  445.  450. 

a)  tievt.  I,  18.  Do  officio  vicarli.— Pertsch,  v.  d.  Archtdiak.,  blsch.  Offlcialen  u.  Vlcsrlea 
Hllde-h.  1743. 
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the  charge  of  souls,  (h)  Those  bishops  "who  preferred  to  live  as  princes  asso- 
ciated with  themselves,  for  the  performance  of  their  episcopal  and  priestly 
duties,  a  class  of  persons  who  were  called  OKorepiscopi  and  Suffragan 
Bishops.  These  were  bishops  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  dioceses  in 
the  Oriental  Church,  and  wore  afterwards  appointed  by  the  pope  as  an  ex- 
pression of  a  perpetual  hope,  and  a  protestation  with  respect  to  those  ancient 
episcopal  sees  (Episcopi  in  partibus  infidelium).  (e)  In  consequence  of  the 
contest  maintained  by  the  University  of  Paris  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  mendicant  friars,  and  as  the  result  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  Synod 
of  Basle,  the  assertion  was  put  forth  in  France,  that  the  pastors  had  been 
instituted  by  Christ  to  be  an  essential  element  of  his  Church,  with  a  limited 
but  a  peculiar  sphere  of  action.  (</) 

§  26-i.     The  Inquisition. 

Xi'f.  Eymericus  (d.  1399),  Directorium  Inquisitnrum,  Barcin.  1503.  c.  Coram.  Fr.  Pegnae,  Porn. 
1575.  f.  and  often.  Lud.  de  Paramo,  do  orig.,  officio  et  progressu  S.  Inquis.  Matr.  1598.  f.  Antu. 
1619.  f.  Phil,  a  Limlorclu  Hist.  Inq.  Anist.  1692.  f.  Satnnil.  d.  Instruct,  d.  Span.  Inquisitionsger 
uebers.  v.  Peuss,  with  Spittler's  Entw.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Span.  Inq.  Han.  1788.  Llormte,  Hist  ciitiqne 
de  l'inq.  d'Espagne,  Trad,  de  l'Espagn.  p.  A.  Pettier,  Par.  1817s.  4  vols.  [Limborch's  (abridged)  and 
Llorente's  Histories  have  been  translated  and  publ.  in  London  and  the  latter  In  Pbilad.  See  also: 
Records  of  the  Inq.  from  the  orig.  MSS.  taken  at  Barcelona.  Boston.  1S2S.] 

"When  the  general  massacre  which  took  place  in  the  war  against  the  Albi- 
genses  (§  231)  was  closed  by  their  public  subjugation,  the  work  of  extermi- 
nating those  remnants  who  were  known  to  exist  in  secret  was  intrusted  by 
Innocent  III.  to  the  synodal  courts.  The  method  in  which  this  was  to  be 
accomplished  was  determined  upon  at  the  Synod  of  Toulouse  (1229),  and 
was  as  follows  :  (a)  "Any  prince,  lord,  bishop,  or  judge,  who  shall  spare  a  here- 
tic, shall  forfeit  his  lands,  property,  or  office ;  and  every  house  in  which  a 
heretic  is  found  shall  be  destroyed.  Heretics  or  persons  suspected  of  heresy 
shall  not  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  a  physician,  or  of  any  of  their  asso- 
ciates in  crime,  even  though  they  may  be  suffering  under  a  mortal  disease. 
Sincere  penitents  shall  be  removed  from  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
reside  if  it  is  suspected  of  heresy,  they  shall  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  for- 
feit all  public  privileges  until  they  receive  a  papal  dispensation.  Penitents 
who  have  recanted  through  fear  shall  bo  placed  in  confinement."  But  lest 
bishops  sh.uld  be  tempted  to  show  some  favor  to  those  who  were  dependent 
on  them,  Gregory  IX.  devolved  the  holy  office  upon  foreign  monks  (1232).  The 
Dominicans  (jradually  became  possessed  of  this  office,  and  it  was  looked  upon 
as  their  peculiar  inheritance.  Louis  IX.,  from  a  regard  to  religion,  and  Ray- 
mond VII.  of  Toulouse  and  Frederic  II.,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion, enacted  certain  laws  which  required  that  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
inquisition  should  he  carried  into  execution  by  the  oivil  authorities.  (//)   These 

h)  Cnc.  Later.  IV.  c.  10.  (Greg.  I,  81.  >■ 

C)  JJiirr,   de   Suffruguneis  s.    vlcai  rallbua    m    pondflcaUbnj    EplMO] in    (ienn.    Mog. 

1782.  4. 

d)  Gersnn,  Opp.  vol.  II.  p.  250.  infiT. 

Cone,  later.  IV.  c.8  i  '/■     ,  roL  X  X 1 1 .  p.  9368s.)  i  B8,  (/'•.  rol  XXIII. 

p  19488.)    [Laniiiiii'M  Manual  of  Councils,  p.694.] 

OrdonanoM         Boya  de  France,  p.  .'/.  de  LavrUre,  Par.  1T28.  t  rot  I.  p.  50s.    Statutt 
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holy  fathers  were  responsible  to  no  one  but  the  pope  himself,  and  it  was  tbeii 
duty  to  search  for  heretics  in  every  quarter.  They  had  the  right  to  imprison 
any  one  who  was  suspected,  and  instead  of  furnishing  him  with  a  list  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  him,  they  required  of  him  a  general  confession.  Tor- 
ture was  used  in  their  examinations,  and  witnesses  whose  names  were  con- 
cealed were  sometimes  taken  from  among  convicted  criminals,  the  most 
worthless  of  men,  and  accomplices  in  guilt,  (e)  The  punishments  inflicted 
were,  public  penance,  confiscation  of  property,  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
death  by  burning,  from  which  even  a  recantation  was  not  always  sufficient 
to  deliver  the  victim.  The  inquisition  now  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  hier- 
archy, a  desperate  means  of  sustaining  by  violence  and  terror  that  influence 
whose  true  foundation  had  begun  to  crumble.  In  vain  did  the  people  in  the 
south  of  France  rise  in  rebellion,  and  take  sanguinary  vengeance  upon  some 
of  their  inquisitors.  In  Italy,  where  the  spiritual  power  was  more  limited 
by  peculiar  circumstances,  the  inquisition  found  it  impossible  to  carry  out  its 
murderous  spirit.  In  Germany  the  people  combined  with  the  bishops  against 
this  attempt  to  force  upon  them  this  tribunal  for  heretics,  and  Conrad  of 
Marburg,  then  acting  as  its  president,  fell  a  victim  to  their  violence  (1233).  (d) 
In  Spain,  where  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  recently  been  baptized  (after  1391), 
notwithstanding  a  strong  remaining  attachment  to  their  ancestral  faith,  the 
holy  court  was  introduced  to  take  cognizance  of  all  public  or  secret  relapses 
which  might  take  place  among  them ;  for,  although  ecclesiastical  ethics  would 
allow  of  no  force  in  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christianity,  the  violation  of 
Christian  vows  was  punished  not  only  by  force,  but  by  death  itself,  (e)  It 
was  in  this  country  that  the  inquisition,  under  its  General  Torquemada  (after 
1483),  developed  its  fearful  power.  It  was  there  established  by  the  royal 
authority  (1478),  but  it  soon  became  in  his  hands  a  government  of  terror 
which  dictated  terms  to  the  king  himself,  trampled  upon  the  opposition  not 
only  of  the  imperial  diet,  but  of  every  other  power,  and  finally  crushed  all 
freedom  of  thought  in  Church  or  State.  The  popes  with  some  reluctance 
yielded  their  consent  to  these  proceedings.  Even  Ximenes,  with  a  character 
truly  heroic,  and  worthy  of  Spain  in  its  ancient  and  best  days,  who,  on  ac- 
count of  his  rigid  monastic  sanctity,  had  been  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Toledo,  Cardinal  of  Spain,  and  finally  Regent  of  Castile  (d.  1517),  and  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  science,  regarded  it  as  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  accept 
of  the  office  of  Grand  Inquisitor,  that  he  might  secure  power  enough  to  cor- 
rect injustice,  defend  the  Christian  faith,  and  rescue  the  monarchy  from  tlio 
feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  (/)  Such  an  inquisition  could  be  introduced 
and  sustained  only  among  a  people  which  for  centuries,  and  during  long  pro- 
tracted wars  for  their  country  and  for  their  religion,  had  been  accustomed 

Raimundi  super  haeresi  Albigensi  a  1233.  (.Vunri  vol.  XXIII.  p.  2C5ss.)     Petri  de   Vineis  L  L 
Epp.  25-27. 

c)  Martene,  Thes.  anccdot  vol.V.  p.  17S6ss.  1795ss.— F.  A.Biener,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Inquisitions- 
Processes.  Lpz.  1827.  p.  60ss. 

d)  Albericus  ad  ann.  1233.  p.  54iss.     Trithem.  Chron.  Ilirs.  vol.  I.  p.  523. 
6)  Thomas,  Bumma,  1*.  11.  1".  2.  Qu.  10. 

/)  C  J.  Befele,  d.  Card.  Ximenes  u.  d.  kirehl.  Zustande  Span.  Insbes.  z.  Wurdigung  d.  Inquta, 
Tub.  1S44.     [Michel  Baudier,  Hist  de  la  vie  et  de  l'adininistra;ion  du  Card.  Xlmeses.  Par.  1S5&  8b] 
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to  regard  the  purity  and  antiquity  of  their  faith  as  superior  to  all  other  con- 
siderations. It  has,  however,  reduced  this  nohle  nation  to  the  lowest  state 
of  morals,  and  defrauded  it  of  its  natural  course  of  development. 


CHAP.     III.  — ECCLESIASTICAL    LIFE. 
§  265.     The  Two  Great  Mendicant  Orders. 

I.  Vita  S.  Francisci  by  Thomas  de  Celano,  1229.  (Acta  SS.  Oct  vol.  II.  p.  6S3.)  completed  in 
1246.  by  Leo,  Angelus  et  Ruffiyius  (Tres  Socii,  lb.  p.  723.)  as  tbe  holy  book  of  the  Order  by  Bona- 
ventura.  {Lb.  p.  742.)  The  First  Rule  in  LloUten.  Brockie,  vol.  III.  p.  SOss.  Luc.  Wadding,  An- 
nates Minorum  (till  1540.)  Lugd.  1625ss.  S  vols.  f.  (till  1504.)  Horn.  1731ss.  19  vols,  f.— Vita  S.  Domlniel 
by  his  first  follower  Jordanus,  (Acta  SS.  Aug.  vol.  I.  p.  545.)  by  Bhtmoertua  d?  Romania,  the  fifth 
general  of  the  Order.  1254.  {lb.  p.  35S.)  Others  in  ILohten.  Brockie,  vol.  IV.  p.  lo.—L'ipoli  et 
Bremond,  Bullarium  O.  Praed.  Rom.  1739ss.  6  vols.  f.  MamachU  aliorumq.  Annales  O.  Praedica- 
torum.  Rom.  1746.  f.     Quetif  et  Echard,  Scrr.  O.  Praed.  Par.  1719ss.  2  vols  f. 

IL  Legende  dor6e,  on  eommaire  de  l'Hist.  dcs  frires  mendians.  Amst.  1734.  12.  {AUmberf) 
Hist  des  Moines  mend.  Par.  1763.  12.  Nnremb.  1769.  E.  Vofft,  d.  h.  Fr.  v.  Ass.  Tub.  1840.  /;.  iVhi- 
cin  de  Malan,  Hist,  de  S.  Franc.  d'Ass.  Par.  1841.  Munich,  1S42.  [A  life  of  Francis  of  A.  is  given 
in  Bohringer's  Church  of  Christ,  &c.  See  §  192.]— Lacordaire,  Vie  de  S.  Dora.  Par.  1840.  Landsb. 
1S41.  [S.  P.  Day,  Monastic  Institutions.  Lond.  1S46.  2  ed.  12.  Fox*s  Monks  and  Monasteries.  Lond. 
1S35.    Stephens,  (in  Edinb.  Rev.  1847.  and  Eclectic  Mag.  Sept.  1S47.)  Fr.  of  Ass.  &c] 

The  enthusiasm  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Church,  and  yet  frequently 
endangered  her  existence,  was  finally  attained  and  enlisted  in  her  servioe, 
through  the  exertions  of  some  very  peculiar  characters.  When  Francisco  of 
Assisi  (b.  1172)  heard  (1208),  in  the  church  dedicated  to  Mary  at  Portiuncula, 
the  words  in  which  our  Lord  sent  forth  his  disciples  to  preach  the  gospel,  an 
idea  was  revived  which  he  had  entertained  among  his  indistinct  youthful 
aspirations.  This  was  the  project  of  an  association  which  should  walk 
strictly  in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles,  preaching  repentance  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  despising  all  kinds  of  private  property  or  possessions,  and  obtain- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  from  the  charities  of  their  fellow-men.  At  first  he 
was  despised  by  his  fellow-citizens,  execrated  by  his  wealthy  father,  and 
while  travelling  through  Western  Europe  and  Egypt  ridiculed  as  a  victim  of 
insanity.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his  unflinching  contempt  of  the 
world,  his  honest  humility,  his  burning  love  to  God,  and  his  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  remarkable  style  of  li\ing,  (<>)  drew  around  him  thousands  of  dis- 
ciples. The  law  to  which  they  vowed  allegianco  required  love,  humility, 
poverty,  and  joy  in  Christ.  To  a  degree  which  had  never  before  been  wit- 
nessed on  earth,  it  now  became  a  luxury  to  share  in  tin'  earthly  sorrows  and 
passion  of  our  Lord.  The  brown  capoch  or  frock,  which,  aocording  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  was  fastened   to  the  waist  with  a  cord,  formed  all  the 

clothing  which  they  deemed  necessary,  and  constituted  the  honorable  badge 

of  the  order.      Innocent   1 1 1.  was  induced    by  the  simplicity  and    humility  of 

a)  This  view  whs  carried  to  tti  ultimate  point  in  Hi.-  40  Oonl  nnltlea  of  Bartholomati  AJbieU 
(de  Pkris)  Liber  Conformltatnm,  1885,  and  acknowledged  by  tba  Qoneral  Chapter  at  Ajstel,  1899, 
Medio).  1610.  f.  and  often.  Extract!  by  Bratmvt  Atturus,  with  ■  Preface  by  Luther:  lvr  Bar- 
fu-s.-r  USnebe  Eolenspiegel  n.  Alcoran.  1681.    L'Aieonn  dee  Cordeliers,  Geo.  1666.  In  [<al 

Freuch.  Am-t  17:11.  'L  voia. 
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this  strange  saint  to  allow  him  to  consummate  his  plans  without  interruption 
(1209).  (o)  Ilonorius  III.  solemnly  confirmed  the  right  of  the  Order  of  the 
Fratres  Alinores  (1223)  to  preach  and  hear  confessions  in  every  place.  A  female 
order  (Ordo  S.  Clarae)  was  also  established  (since  1212)  by  Clara  of  Asxixi, 
whose  disposition  was  similar  to  that  of  Francis,  and  for  whose  followers  the 
latter  was  induced  to  prescribe  a  rule  (122-i).  (c)  A  broad  basis  was  finally 
tunned  (1221)  for  his  order,  when  he  established  a  fraternity  composed  of 
those  who  wished  to  be  his  disciples,  and  yet  were  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  the  midst  of  worldly  employments  (tertius  ordo  de  poenitentia, 
Tertiarii).  (</)  Whenever  Francisco  attempted  to  pronounce  a  studied  dis- 
course he  was  always  confounded,  but  when  he  spoke  from  a  sudden  impulse, 
his  spirit  broke  forth  from  the  depths  of  his  heart  like  a  storm.  Like  some 
Minnesinger,  he  celebrated  the  delicious  raptures  of  heavenly  love  and  the 
devotion  of  all  nature  for  its  Creator,  (e)  He  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
childlike  spirit,  which  loved  to  commune  with  all  forms  of  natural  life,  and 
made  him  salute  all  creatures  as  brethren  and  sisters.  After  many  vain  long- 
ings to  die  in  proof  of  his  love,  he  perceived  that  he  was  to  become  like  the 
crucified  Redeemer,  not  by  a  bodily  martyrdom,  but  by  the  intensity  of  his 
devotion.  He  at  last  died  lying  naked  on  the  ground  in  his  favorite  church 
(Oct.  4,  1226),  with  the  five  wounds  of  Christ  imprinted  on  his  body.  (/) 
The  biographies  of  St.  Francis  were  at  an  early  period  highly  adorned  by 
the  extravagant  fancies  of  his  followers.  Even  then  among  his  immediate 
attendants  many  legends  were  received  and  sent  forth  to  the  world,  and  yet 
we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  this  seraphic  stranger  upon  earth  really 
experienced  many  things  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. — Domingo 
(b.  1170),  a  Castilian  and  a  canon  of  Osma,  was  a  man  of  a  thoughtful 
spirit,  which  in  its  cultivation  and  profound  emotions  sympathized  intensely 
with  the  welfare  and  miseries  of  his  fellow-men.  Deeply  affected  when  he 
heard  of  the  growth  of  heresy,  he  undertook  a  journey  in  the  manner  of  the 
primitive  apostles  into  diilerent  parts  of  the  south  of  France  (after  120G), 
that  he  might  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Albigenses.  On  him  and  his  assist- 
ants in  this  enterprise,  Innocent  imposed  (1215)  the  rule  of  Augustine,  and 
Ilonorius  (1216)  conferred  on  them  the  privilege  of  exercising  a  general  pas- 
toral care  in  the  character  of  preaching  friars  (Fratres  praedicatores,  in 
France  Jacobins).  Even  nuns,  principally,  at  first,  such  as  had  been  con- 
verted from  the  Albigensian  faith,  placed  themselves  under  his  rule,  and  at  a 
later  period  a  class  of  Tertiarians  (Fratres  et  sorores  de  militia  Christi)  be- 
came connected  with  his  order.  The  leading  principle  of  the  order  was,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dearest  objects  for  the  promotion  of  the  saving  faith,  and  the 
means  which  its  members  used  were  a  learned  education,  holy  eloquence, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  priesthood  to  its  original  all-subduing  poverty. 

b)  Mat.  Paris  ad  ann.  1227.  p.  234.        c)  In  Ilohten.  Brockie  vol.  III.  p.  34ss. 

d)  HoUten.  Brockie  vol.  III.  p.  39ss. 

e)  Llebeskampfe  des  h.  Franc  Dur  h.  Fr.  als  Troubadour.  (Der  Katliolik  von  Liebermann.  1S2C. 
II.  4.  N.  is.)  In  tbe  Appendix  in  Vogt 

/)  The  fact  of  the  sacra  stigmata  was  proved  by  eye-witnesses ;  tbe  Legend  is  very  delicratelj 
hinted  at  by  Celano  (II,  1.  §  24.)  Couip.  Baynald.  ad  ann.  1237.  N.  60.  Wadding  ed.  Bom.  vol 
XL  p.  429. 
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No  sooner  had  Dominicus,  in  the  General  Chapter  at  Bologna  (12*20),  effected 
the  passage  of  an  act  hy  which  his  order  vowed  to  maintain  perpetual  and 
perfect  poverty,  than  he  died  (Aug.  C,  1221),  uttering  anathemas  upon  any 
who  should  pollute  his  order  by  bestowing  upon  it  earthly  possessions. — The 
constitution  of  these  two  orders  was  developed,  so  far  as  related  to  essential 
matters,  in  a  similar  manner.  A  Guardian,  who  among  the  Dominicans  was 
called  a  Prior,  presided  over  a  convent,  a  Provincial  was  placed  over  all  the 
convents  in  a  country,  and  a  General  (minister  generalis)  residing  at  Rome 
was  over  the  whole  order.  Each  of  these  officers  had  the  counsel  and 
inspection  of  certain  Defmatores,  who  represented  the  several  congregations 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  principal  superintendence  and  legislation  was 
vested  in  the  provincial  convents,  and  for  the  whole  order  in  the  General 
Chapter.  Although  these  mendicant  orders  were  freed  from  the  ordinary 
cares  of  secular  life,  they  were  thrown  into  frequent  contact  with  the  people. 
They,  in  contrast  with  the  cathedral  chapters,  presented  to  those  possessed 
of  eminent  talents  and  merit  a  path  by  which  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
Church  might  be  attained.  As  they  possessed  the  right  to  receive  confes- 
sions wherever  they  might  be,  they  soon  became  the  spiritual  advisers  of 
the  whole  Church,  for  they  were  often  intrusted  with  secrets  which  persons 
would  not  confide  to  their  own  pastors  at  home.  In  this  way  they  easily 
found  occasion  to  interfere  in  all  the  relations  of  families,  cities,  and  states.  (a) 
As  their  table  was  every  where  spread,  they  could  admit  vast  multitudes  to 
their  order.  Many  convents  indeed  amassed  by  begging  much  wealth,  the 
possession  of  which  was  reconciled  with  their  vows  of  poverty  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  owned  not  by  individuals,  but  by  the  general  body.  With  the 
papal  court  they  were  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  reciprocal  interest,  and  hence 
the  mendicant  friars  were  regarded  by  the  pope  as  his  standing  army,  and  by 
various  kinds  of  charters  they  were  exalted  above  the  episcopal  clergy.  (Zt) 
But  this  exaltation  above  the  more  ancient  orders,  their  encroachments  upon 
the  spiritual  duties  of  pastors  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  universities,  and 
the  complete  viol  ttion  of  all  privileges  previously  possessed,  provoked  a  per- 
manent and  often  stormy  opposition.  William  of  St.  Amour  became  the 
leader  of  their  opponents,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  which  the  Church 
was  exposed  on  account  of  this  foolish  system  of  sanctified  beggary.  Al- 
though such  men  as  Thomas  and  IJonaventura  defended  the  higher  objects 
contemplated  by  their  orders  with  consummate  ability,  even  they  were 
obliged  to  concede  that  such  bodies  were  very  likely  to  become  worldly- 
minded,  and  to  be  perverted  from  their  true  design.  (i)  Henoe,  although  the 
mendicant  orders  were  at  first  regarded  as  instruments  for  restoring  the 
Church  to  its  primitive  vigor,  and  were  bailed  as  a  oew  establishment  of  the 


a)  Mat  Parti  a<l  nnri.  1239.  p.  85n.  n.l  unn.  1248.  p.  -11  I.  ad  miiii.  1S4&  p.  Mfi 

i)  Kmm  '   nu\a  <  "I.  I'livllegiornm  spoat  Begnlaritun  mendlcantlum  et  Don  mend 

Into.  1628.  f. 

/)  ffutUlm.  de  peTlculls  noviselmorom  temp.  1256.  (Opp.  Constant  16  ion,  Append,  ad 

h.'m.  rer.  .\|"  t  el  i  gli  nd  p.  l-.t    Thomat:  contra  retrahentea  a  rellgionla  Ingreseu,    <'mitra  lm 
ates  Del  cnltam,   Ojp.  Par.  voL  XX.)     /  qal  Ordlnt  Mln.  adver 

lantur.    De  panpertate  Chrl  tl  a  Qullelmam.    I    i        o  In  regulam  Fratrum  minor.  (Opp.  Lund. 

67s.  Vol.  VIL)      ]>al,l,i  I.  c.   \'  1.  III.    I'.  '-'•'.'—. 
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power  of  the  Lateran,  they  really  produced  a  great  dissension  among  all  the 
elements  of  ecclesiastical  life.  The  two  orders  were  themselves  often  brought 
into  collision  with  each  other  in  consequence  of  the  identity  of  their  worldly 
objects.  Mutual  jealousies  were  exhibited  in  attempts  to  disparage  one 
another,  and  in  doctrinal  disputations,  so  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  their 
interests  were  in  different  directions.  The  Dominicans,  in  consequence  of 
their  control  over  the  inquisition,  and  their  possession  of  the  confidence  of 
the  higher  classes,  obtained  ascendency  by  inspiring  a  dread  of  their  power 
and  their  political  influence  ;  but  the  Minorites  possessed  the  affections  of  the 
people,  and  in  consequence  of  their  Portiuncula-indulgences  and  their  legen- 
dary glory,  their  order  was  supposed  to  possess  more  than  common  power  in 
conferring  absolution  for  sins,  (k)  At  an  early  period  of  their  existence  the 
Dominicans  perceived  that  they  could  never  attain  their  objects  without  a 
scientific  character,  and  hence,  in  1230,  they  secured  for  themselves  a  theo- 
logical chair  in  the  University  of  Paris.  The  Minorites  soon  followed  their 
example. — St.  Francis  himself  lived  to  see  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  party 
under  the  guidance  of  Elias  of  Cortona,  combining  eminent  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  wealth  in  the  service  of  the  holy  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  An- 
thony of  Padua  (d.  1231),  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  master,  thought  salvation 
possible  only  to  those  who  were  simple-hearted  and  separated  from  the 
world,  and  when  he  could  obtain  no  audience  for  such  doctrines  among  his 
fellow-men,  he  sought  consolation  by  preaching  to  the  fishes.  For  many 
years  the  two  parties  contended  for  supremacy  in  the  order.  Elias  was  twice 
elected  General,  was  twice  deposed  from  that  office,  and  finally,  having  fallen 
out  with  the  pope  (1244),  he  connected  himself  with  the  party  of  Frederic 
II.  (I)  Victory  at  Li3t  decided  in  favor  of  this  milder  part}'  (Fratres  de  com- 
munitate),  since  its  principles  afforded  opportunity  to  combine  the  reputation 
of  a  mendicant  order  with  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  in  whom  the  bold  spirit  of  their  founder  continued  (Zela- 
tores,  Spirituales),  refused  even  to  possess  property  in  common.  The  pope's 
decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  victorious  party  from  regard  to  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  possession  in  fee  simple  and  a  possession  of  usufruct,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  ownership  of  the  entire  property  of  the  Minorites  wafl 
ostensibly  conferred  upen  the  Roman  Church.  (?»)  "With  the  courage  of  men 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  the  Spirituales  then  turned  their  reproaches  upon 
the  Eoman  Church  itself,  and  as  their  demand  that  the  order  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  absolute  poverty  was  in  glaring  contrast  with  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  and  as  their  voluntary  rejection  of  all  earthly  posses- 
sions was  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  Church  filled  with  quarrels  for  this  very 
kind  of  spoil,  a  hope  was  indulged  that  St.  Francis  was  about  to  effect 
through  them  a  great  reformation  of  the  Church.  This  hope  was  in  some 
degree  sustained  by  a  prophecy  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  of  Floris  in  Calabria 
(d.  1202),  who,  being  full  of  grief  for  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  pre- 


k)  Acta  S3.  Oct  vol.  II.  p.  S97ss.— Cyprian  the  Younger  (of  Dantzic),  krit  Gesch.  d.  Tort  Ab 
lasses.  1704. 

I)  Wadding  vol.  I.  p.  360.  vol.  II.  p.  160.  vol.  III.  p.  34.  10L  312. 

m)  Greg.  IX.  a.  1231.  (Iioderici  1.  c.  p.  7ss.)    Jnnoc.  IV.  a.  1245.  (lb.  p.  13.) 
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dieted  that  it  would  be  subverted  and  tben  be  gloriously  renewed,  according 
to  the  figures  of  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  age  of 
<he  world,  which  he  placed  in  the  year  1260.  («)  An  Introduction  to  that 
Everlasting  Gospel, (o)  which  was  to  come  in  the  place  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  which  then  prevailed  and  which  was  originally  intended  only  as  a 
preparation  and  symbol  of  the  truth,  was  published,  and  announced  that  the 
period  then  passing  was  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  commenced 
with  the  labors  of  St.  Francis  and  his  genuine  disciples.  Those  who  put 
confidence  in  such  predictions  were  in  no  wise  perplexed  when  the  period 
assigned  for  these  wonderful  revelations  had  passed.  The  Spirituales  were 
united  by  Celestine  V.  into  a  congregation  of  poor  Celestine-Eremites. 
Hohiface  VIII.  dissolved  this  association  (1302).  John  XXII.  surrendered 
the  Spirituales,  and  especially  the  lay  brethren  among  them  (Fratricelli),  into 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  (after  131S).  Many  of  them  joyfully  gave  up 
their  lives  in  the  flames,  because  they  were  determined  to  possess  no  pro- 
perty on  earth,  (p)  But  even  the  other  Minorites,  having  satisfied  their  con- 
sciences by  an  apparent  surrender  of  their  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romish  Church,  were  zealous  in  maintaining  against  the  Dominicans,  that 
Christ  and  the  apostles  owned  no  property  in  common.  John  XXII.  rejected 
this  assertion  as  heretical,  and  formally  renounced  the  property  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, which  as  a  mere  pretence  his  predecessors  had  held  (1322).  (q)  By 
this  means  the  order  lost  a  portion  of  its  members,  who,  with  Michael  of 
Cesena,  their  general,  took  refuge  with  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  defended  his 
cause  against  the  popes.  On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Spirituales  wandered 
about  as  fugitives,  and  founded  a  few  settlements.  They  were  often  over- 
thrown, but  were  invincible  by  mere  force,  and  at  last  most  of  them  became 
reconciled  to  the  Church  in  consequenco  of  some  concessions  made  to  them. 
At  Constance  especially,  they,  together  with  the  Conventuals,  who  regarded 
their  possessions  as  still  belonging  to  the  donors,  were  recognized  under  the 
name  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Rigid  Observance,  with  superiors  of  their 
own.  (r) — The  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies were  mendicant  friars.  But  when,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  hier- 
archy were  surpassed  in  attainments  by  the  classes  in  the  interests  of  science, 
the  mendicant  friars  became  the  principal  opponents  of  the  latter,  and  the 
champions  of  every  Romish  abuse,  and  made  use  of  every  artifice  to  keep 
the  people  in  the  immaturity  of  a  superstitious  dependence.    But  the  mastei 


n)  De  conconli.i  atrlnsqne  Ti  tlo  Apooal.  Ven.  1519.    Psaltertnm  decern  ebordar.  Yen. 

ir>i"  4.    Comp,  \.  •■,--.  M:.j.  v..i.  VII.  i>.  OSes.    Bnfftthardt,  Juach.  u.  d.  ew.   Y.\.  (KOesoh.  Ab> 
barwlll.  Krl.  1888.  N.  I  )     I '.  K   1/ahn,  die  epokaL  I-.lirm  d.   Joacb.  v.   I'k.r.  (Stu.l.  u.  krit.  1-1.'.  II 

B.)  Abt  .  n,ii.  ii.  Bobenst.  p.  81 

o)  Introdnctorlns  In  Ev.  aeternnm,  by  OtrharA,  the  confidant  "f  John  "f  Parma,  a  General  sub- 
sequently deposed,  about  1364    Blnoe  destroyed,  iritb  the  exception  af  some  Extracts  In  .1' 
UoL  jndlciornm  de  novla  err  Par.  1728m  rot  I.  p.  Ifl         foeard  roL  II.  p> 84088,    In  a  Blmllai 
spirit  (Moat  (d.  18970  PostUla  super  Apoe.  Extract*  in  BakmU  aUseelL  L  L  p.  Btfaa,    [0!  Eahn 
Seech,  d.  Ketzer  Im  MA.  sunt-  1898,  B  < 

p)  Mothemii  [nstltt  n.  eoo.  Cent  XIV,  Oban.  II.  |80>  notcw. 

q)  JUilw.ii   Vita*   1*h|>.   Amii.  vl.   I.  p.  :,ys.     f.'j-lrar.  Jvitn.   XXII.  TIL.   14.  c  'Jsa      Wadd!n§ 
'oL  V  1.  p.  894a, 

r)  Seas  XIX.  (/f.mti  rot  IV.  p.  510.) 
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minds  of  this  period  combined  with  their  old  adversaries  to  expose  to  gene- 
ral scorn  their  intellectual  shallowness,  their  stupidity,  their  covetousness, 
and  their  affected  clamor  about  heresy. 

§  26G.     Public  Worship. 

Holiness,  during  this  period,  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  mere  external 
thing.  Even  in  the  fourth  century  the  hermits  of  the  Thebais,  and  some  others, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  reckoning  the  number  of  their  pater-nosters  by  some 
external  token.  («)  This  formality  in  prayer  received  a  definite  form  and 
predominant  reference  to  the  divine  Mother,  when  the  Dominicans  intro- 
duced the  rosary  (Rosarium)  into  general  use.  Public  worship  consisted 
almost  entirely  in  the  offering  of  the  Mass,  which  professed  to  be  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  present  incarnate  Deity,  but  in  fact  it  often  degenerated  into  a  work 
of  superstition,  perverted  by  unbelief  to  purposes  of  gain.  The  business  of 
instruction,  however,  was  not  altogether  neglected  by  the  Church,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  itinerant  mendicant  friars,  whose  hearers  were  frequently 
so  numerous  that  no  temple  but  that  of  God  under  the  open  heavens  was 
sufficient  to  contain  them.  The  discourses  of  many  preachers  abounded  in 
scholastic  learning  or  fantastic  conceits,  but  there  were  also  some  who  pro- 
claimed the  word  of  God  in  a  popular  style.  Thus  the  Dominican  John  of 
Vicenza  (about  1230)  became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  and  before  ho 
allowed  himself  to  become  an  object  of  ridicule  by  meddling  with  miracles 
and  political  affairs,  he  was  an  eminent  peacemaker  between  the  numerous 
factions  which  then  distracted  Italy,  (b)  Thus  also  Berthold  of  Ratisbon  (d. 
1272)  powerfully  aroused  the  rude  and  hardened  consciences  of  his  hearers, 
and  urged  upon  them  the  duty  of  worshipping  God  in  spirit,  (c)  Qailer, 
also,  of  Kaisersberg  (d.  1510),  whose  own  heart  was  pervaded  by  a  sincere 
love  of  perfection,  assailed  the  follies  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church  with 
the  weapons  of  the  keenest  wit.  (d)  Gabriel  of  Barletta  (about  1470),  a 
Neapolitan  preaching  friar,  presented  a  specimen  of  this  humorous  style  of 
popular  preaching,  in  which  the  speaker  sometimes  gave  to  his  discourses 
even  the  ordinary  comic  flavor.  (<")  This  kind  of  address  was  thought  to  be 
especially  allowable  during  the  Easter  festival,  when,  according  to  a  preva- 
lent custom,  the  roughest  jests  were  tolerated  even  in  the  pulpit  to  excite 
what  was  called  the  Easter  laugh.  (/)  As  none  but  the  clergy  took  part  in 
the  public  services,  the  hymns  used  in  the  Church  remained  without  alteration 
in  the  Latin  language.  In  addition  to  those  which  had  been  used,  some  of  a 
tender  character  composed  among  the  Franciscans  were  generally  adopted 

a)  Palladii  Hist  Laus.  c.  23.  Sozom.  H.  ecc.  VI,  29.  MaUUort,  Ann.  O.  Beneil  vol.  IV.  p 
4C2s.    Acta  SS.  O.  Bened.  Praef.  ad  Saec.  V.  N.  25ss. 

I)  Oriyrinul  authorities  in  Haunter,  Gesch.  <1.  llohenst.  vol.  III.  p.  50Sss. 

e)  Berthold  dee  Franc.  Predigten,  th.  vollstUndig,  tb.  in  Auszugen,  edit,  by  Kliny,  BerL  1S24 
Comp.  Wiener  Jahrb.  1825.  vol.  32.  p.  194ss. 

d)  Weltspiege]  d.  1.  Predigten  u.  Sebast  Brands  Narrenschiff.  Bas.  1574.  and  often.— Ft  W.  rh.  «. 
Ammon,  r,.  v.  K.  Leben,  Lehren  u,  Tred.  Erl.  1S26.  A.  Stroeler,  Essai  hist,  sur  la  vie  et  les  eerttl 
deO.  de  K.  Strasb.  1S34.  4. 

e)  Perrrun.  qnadrlgesimalcs.  Brcsc.  1497.  and  numerous  collections  of  bis  dlflconrses,  especial!] 
that  of  Vt-n.  1577.  2  vo\8.—J3awngarten,  Nadir,  v.  Merkw.  Biichern.  vol.  VII.  ,">.  124*8. 

/)  FOssU,  Beitr.  z.  K.  u.  Rot  Gescb.  vol.  V.  p  447ss.    Hist,  polit  Blatter.  1889.  vol  IV.  II.  6. 
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6y  the  Church.  Congregational  singing,  in  which  the  people  took  part,  had 
its  origin  in  the  extraordinary  festivals  and  among  the  Fraternities,  -where 
the  congregations  participated  more  than  usual  in  the  service?.  In  Germany 
it  especially  grew  out  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  which  was  anciently  sung  hy  the 
people  in  full  chorus  as  a  Refrain,  (a)  During  the  fourteenth  century  the 
festival  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (§  225)  was  more  and  more  observed, 
and  the  doctrine  which  it  commemorated  became,  through  the  influence  of 
St.  Thomas,  a  party  question  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans. 
Great  agitations  were  produced  by  the  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  finally  that  body  (1387)  and  Clement  VII.  (1389),  who 
was  carried  away  by  its  influence,  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine because  they  regarded  it  as  most  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Church 
and  of  true  piety.  Qi)  In  Berne  the  Dominicans  supported  their  side  of  the 
controversy  by  causing  an  image  of  the  Virgin  to  shed  tears  of  blood,  by 
producing  letters  from  glorified  saints,  and  by  branding  a  deluded  man  with 
certain  marks  in  imitation  of  the  wounds  of  Christ.  The  tissue  of  deceit, 
stupidity  and  crime,  by  which  these  things  were  rendered  plausible,  waa 
finally  exposed  to  public  scorn,  a  legate  presided  over  the  spiritual  court  ap- 
pointed for  an  investigation  of  the  affair,  and  four  of  the  principal  agents  in 
it  were  burned  (1509).  (/)  The  doctrine  of  a  change  of  the  sacramental 
bread  into  the  body  of  the  incarnate  Lord  was  celebrated  on  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Cbristi  (F.  corporis  Domini).  This  festival,  which  originated  in  con- 
nection with  numerous  dreams  and  visions  in  the  diocesan  church  of  Liege, 
over  which  he  had  formerly  presided,  Urban  IV.  proclaimed  (1204)  as  a  gen- 
eral festival  of  the  Church.  It  was,  however,  generally  neglected  by  his 
successors,  and  was  merely  re-established  by  Clement  V.  as  the  festival  of 
the  grand  miracle  in  which  was  displayed  the  highest  glory  of  the  Church,  (k) 
Near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  report,  the  origin  of  which  waa 
unknown,  generally  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Rome,  that  according  to  a  cus- 
tom remembered  by  some  very  aged  people,  a  centennial  indulgence  might 
be  obtained  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Jubilee  Year, 
1300.  Boniface  VIII.  was  induced  by  the  vast  concourse  of  devout  persons 
who  on  this  account  thronged  the  city,  to  bestow  upon  all  who,  in  a  peniten- 
tial spirit,  should  on  this  year  of  Jubilee  visit  the  churches  of  the  apostles,  a 
complete  pardon  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  previous  life.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands flocked  to  Rome,  so  that  people  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  whole  human  race  was  Romish,  and  like  one  great  family  assembled 
around  its  common  father.  Hence,  in  consideration  of  the  brevity  of  human 
life,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  people,  Clement  VI.  (1842)  decreed  that 

or)  //.  Hoffmann,  Geaob  d.  dent  KLtedea  b.  Lntber.  Bred.  1889.  /'  Wolff,  0.  dl«  I.hK  9e» 
anenzen  u.  Leicbto,  Beldelb,  1841  <'.  Frank,  Oesob.  »!.  pit!.  Liedertexto  vor.  .1.  BetHalbnt 
1888. 

h)  THama*,  Bnmma.  I'.  III.  Qu.  27.  Art.  1ml    Duna Sootua in Bentt  I.,  ill    i  Qn.  l.  §  9. 

Dl-t  t&  Qn.  l.  S  18.— Buiati  l.  <-.  v..t.  IV.  p  BIS  a    Argentri  I.  a  ?ol  I.  I'.  11.  p.  Bias, 

i)  Anshelm't  Beraei  Cbronlk,  edit,  by  8U$rietn,  v..i.  in.  p,  B69m.  to!  IV.  j>.  i>-«.  llottinger,  H 
ecc.  I'.  V.  p.  884m, 

*)  Jo.  Hoeaamlu* (about  in4-s>,  c.-*ta  Pontiff  Leodlron.  <-.  6.  {ChaptaxOU  ga  lor  Pontiff  L*od 
Kfiptt.  v..|.  II.  p.  29:}.)  lizovii  Ann.  ail  aim.  1880.  N.  1&  Acta  B8,  Apr.  vol  I.  |>.  44&  Both  bulla: 
Ulo:nnit.  III.  TIL  10. 
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the  festival  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee  should  be  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year 
Urban  VI.  (1389)  reduced  the  interval  to  33,  and  Paul  II.  (1470)  to  25 
years.  (/)  From  these  pageantries  in  public  worship  were  finally  developed 
the  representation  of  sacred  dramas  in  the  form  of  Mysteries  and  Moralities, 
enacted  by  clergymen,  students,  or  fraternities,  frequently  with  an  admixture 
of  popular  comic  parts,  but  always  as  a  mode  of  divine  worship,  (m) 

§  2G7.     Flourishing  Period  of  the  Imitative  Arts  in  the  Church. 

Yasari,  le  vite  de'  pittori,  architetti  e  scultori  Hal.  Fir.  3  P.  1550.  4.  and  often.  lb.  lS46ss.  6  vols. 
TJebers.  v.  Schorn  u.  Forster,  Stuttg.  1832-49.  6  vols,  [and  transl.  into  Engl.  Yasari's  Lives  of  tbe 
Painters,  &c.  in  Bonn's  Stand.  Lib.  Lond.  5  vols.  8.]  Seroux  cTAgincovrt,  Hist,  de  l'Art  par  leg 
monumens.  Par.  et  Strasb.  1823.  [transl.  fr.  the  Fr.  Hist,  of  Art,  &c.  1  vol.  Lond.  1S4S.  f.]  IT.  Hose, 
TJebersichtstaf.  z.  Gesch.  d.  neu.  Kunst.  b.  Eafael.  Dresd.  1S27.  f.  F.  Kugler,  Handb.  d.  Kunstgesch. 
Stuttg.  1S42.  [Kugler's  Hist  Manual  of  Sculp.  Paint.  Arch.  anc.  and  mod.  in  Bohn's  St-  Lib. 
Lond.  2  vols.  8.  1S52.]  II.  Otte,  Abriss  e.  kirchL  Kunst-Arcliaeol.  d.  MA.  d.  deutschen  Lande. 
Nordbaus.  (1S42.)  1S45.  C.  Schnaase,  Gesch.  d.  bild.  Kunste  in  MA.  Dusseld.  1S44.  2  vols.  6. 
Einkel,  Gesch.  d.  bild.  Kunste  b.  d.  chr.  Yolk.  Bonn.  1S45. — C-  F.  v.  Bumohr,  ital.  Forsch- 
ungen.  Brl.  lV27>s.  3  vols.  E.  Forster,  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kunst  Lpz.  1851-53.  2  vols. — Quater- 
mere  de  Quincy,  Hist  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  des  plus  celebres  architectes  du  XI.  S.  jusqu"a 
la  fin  du  XVIII.  ed.  2.  Par.  1832.  2  vols.  Uebers.  v.  Ileldmann,  Darmst  1831.  2  vols.  6.  Mol 
ler,  Denkuiiihler  d.  deutsch.  Bauk.  12  H.  Darmst  lS16ss.  new  series.  1821ss.  f.  [transl.  into  Engl. 
Memorials  of  Anc.  Ger.  Goth.  Arch.  &c.  Lond.  2  vols.]  Sulp.  Boisseree,  Denkmale  d.  Bauk.  am. 
Niederrhein.  Munich,  1S33.  f.  B.  Stark,  Eom  u.  Koln  o.  d.  Entwickl.  d.  chr.  Germau  Kunst  (Stud. 
n.  Krit  1851.  H.  2. — Cicognara,  Storia  della  scultura  dal  suo  risorgimento  in  Ital.  sino  al  seeolo  d. 
Napoleone.  Yen.  1813ss.  3  vols.  t—Lanzi,  Storia  pittorica  della  Ital.  ed.  3.  Bassano.  1809.  6  vols.  Pisa. 
1817.  6  vols.  16.  [Hist,  of  Painting  in  Upper  and  Lower  Italy,  from  the  Ital.  of  Lanzi  by  W.  Boseoe, 
Lond.  1817.  3  vols]  Kugler,  Gesch.  d.  Malerei.  vol.  I.  p.  lOSss.  [H.  of  Painting,  transl.  from  the 
Germ,  of  Kugler  by  Eastlake  and  Ilead,  Lond.  1842.  1846.]— J.  II.  Wessenberg,  die  chr.  Bilder. 
Const.  1827.  2  vols.  (J.  v.  Badowilz)  Ikonographie  d.  Heiligen.  Brl.  1S34.  Didron,  Iconogr.  chre- 
tienne.  Par.  1S41.  vol.  I.  [Christ  Iconography,  from  the  Fr.  of  Didron  by  Millington,  Lond.  1S51. 
2  vols.  Lord  Lindsay,  H.  of  Chr.  Art.  Lond.  1S47.  3  vols.  8.  E  Cresey  and  G.  L.  Taytor,  Arch, 
of  MA.  Lond.  4to.  J.  S.  Memes,  II.  of  Paint.  Sculp,  and  Arch.  Boston.  1831.  12.  A.  Cunningham, 
Lives  of  eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architect5.  Lond.  and  New  York.  1830.  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Early  Italian  Painters.  Lond.  1S43.  II.  Shaw,  The  Decorative  Arts,  Eccles.  and  Civil,  of  the  Mid. 
Ages.  Lond.  1852.] 

Among  the  Germanic  nations,  the  antique  style  of  Architecture,  espe- 
cially in  its  Byzantine  character,  had  been  adopted  in  the  erection  of  their 
churches.  Barrel-shaped  and  cruciform  arches,  much  depressed,  were  gone- 
rally  adopted  in  their  construction,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  propor- 
tions and  ornaments  bad  been  gradually  lost  (portal  of  the  Scottish  monas- 
tery at  Ratisbon,  crypt  at  Freysingen).  But  with  the  new  life  which  sprung 
up  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  peculiar  style  of  sacred  architecture  was 
developed  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  In  a  few  instances 
this  form  had  been  previously  adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  some  Ital- 
ian structures  (St.  Lorenzo  of  Subiaco,  847,  Ruins  of  Tusculum),  but  its  appro- 
priate home  was  among  the  Northern  nations,  with  whose  pointed  gables  it 
admirably  corresponded,  and  yet  required  but  little  counterpoise.     But  that 

l)  Jacolii  Cajetani  de  centesimo  s.  Jubilaeo  anno  Lib.  (Bibl.  PP.  Max.  vol.  XXY.  p.  936.  Ex- 
tracts in  Raynald.  ad  .>nn.  1300.  N.  lss.)  Yittani  VIII,  86.  Extrav.  romi.i.  Y.  Tit  9,  c.  1.  Bay 
nald.  ad  ann.  1470.  N.  55.— Churl.  Chais,  Lett  hist  et  dogm.  sur  les  Jubilees  et  les  Indulgence* 
Haye.  1751.  8  vols. 

m)  W.  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries.  Lond.  1823.  W.  3Iarriott,  Coll.  of  Engl,  miracle  plays.  Baa, 
1888.  Monmerqut  et  Michel,  Theatre  francais  au  moyen-age.  Par.  1S39.  Hist.  pol.  Blatter.  1840. 
vol  YI.  Th.  1-4.  C.  A.  Wittenhaur,  de  arUs  scenicae  apud  Germ,  initiis.  Bon.  1852.  Gerviaut, 
Gesch.  d.  poet  Nat  Lit  vol.  II.  p.  355ss. 
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which  was  at  first  a  work  of  necessity  soon  hecame  the  freest  expression  of 
the  heart,  the  vaults  of  the  domes  rose  up  on  every  hand  like  a  stone  forest, 
and  the  tall,  slender  pillars  struggling  upwards,  hecame  the  type  of  a  spirit 
aspiring  after  heaven.  The  ground-form  still  continued  to  be  the  Basilica, 
often  in  the  shape  of  the  cross  (in  the  Latin  style),  the  choir  terminating  in 
a  polygon,  as  a  church  of  priests  represented  the  highest  aspiration  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  interior,  and  the  towers  expressed  the  necessary  culminating 
and  final  points  of  the  general  effort.  In  the  fantastic  decorations  of  leaves 
and  flowers,  of  scrolls  and  grotesque  figures,  of  gentle  animals  and  the  old 
conquered  dragon,  wrought  in  stone,  the  abundance  of  nature  as  well  as  of 
the  world  of  fancy,  was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  devotion.  A  mysterious 
light  entered  the  lofty,  sombre  halls  through  painted  windows,  which  were 
the  purest  transparent  representations  of  color,  {a)  Figures  derived  from 
sacred  history  grew  out  of  the  twisted  columns,  and  scenes  from  profane  and 
ecclesiastical  history  were  represented  by  shepherds  engraved  in  stone,  and 
resting  with  folded  hands  upon  the  tombs  of  saints,  bishops,  and  princes. 
The  Church  was  thus  like  a  new  temple  of  Solomon,  a  type  of  the  earth 
with  all  its  children,  and  the  vault  of  heaven  stretched  above  them.  The 
erection  of  these  sacred  buildings  was  then  a  great  popular  expedient  by 
which  men  could  conquer  a  holy  land  on  their  native  soil,  could  pour  the 
wealth  of  private  life  into  the  house  of  God,  and  transmit  the  vast  plans  of 
one  generation  to  its  successors,  (b)  The  first  stonemasons  and  architects 
came  from  the  monasteries,  and  gradually  lodges  of  freemasons  were  organ- 
ized, in  which  the  results  of  mechanical  skiU  were  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  the  credit  of  the  trade  was  secured.  (<•)  In  the  se- 
crecy of  these  lodges  an  asylum  was  also  found  for  dispositions  which  rose 
superior  to  the  contemporary  Church,  and  hence  we  find  that  ecclesiastical 
corruptions  were  sometimes  freely  and  boldly  proclaimed  by  the  stones 
which  compose  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
most  flourishing  period  of  this  architecture  was  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  when  Conrad  of  llochstaden  laid  (l"2-t!S)  the  foundation 
.-tone  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  Ericin  of  Steinbach  formed  the  design 
vl275)  of  the  tower  of  the  minster  at  Strasburg.  (</)  During  the  fifteenth 
century  it  passed  in  some  measure  into  decay,  not  on  account  of  an  excessive 
refinement  in  building,  hut  because  that  form  of  pious  feeling  which  creates 
such  work-  for  a  distant  future  no  longer  existed  in  the  public  mind,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  was  gone.  This  Germanic  Style  of  architecture, 
which  since  the  time  of  Vasari  has  received  the  name  of  Gothio,  has  subse- 
quently prevailed  extensively  in  France,  England,  Spain  and  Sicily.  In  Italy 
-iglit  of  the  old  Soman  architectural  structures  was  too  overpowering  to 


-i)   H.  A.  Qtutrt^  Geaeb.  il.  ereL  Btnttg    1819.    [Art  of  Painting  on  Glaaa,  from  the 

Germ,  of  Gew«ri.  LoD&  1926.  4  ] 

i.)  Comix  ''  Or&rteiten  a.  /.'.  Vouch,  [Tim's Kunatleben ton  MA.  rim  l - io. 

c)  Oomp,  Heldtnann,  'lit-  ::  ilteaten  Denkmslc  iU  tentaohaa  Ki.im.un.ii.in.!.>  ob&ft,  Aura. 

5819.(18190 

d)  8.  Botwirto,  G««cb.  n.  Beiohr.  d.  Doini  r.  COlln.  Munich,  (1898.)  1849  -I.  ./  p,  ffArrwo, del 
Don  t.  KSlln.ii.daa  If&nater  y.  Hit  a  i.  1849.  >'.  Kuglrr,d.  i-i. iii.  \  K....M.  (Dentaeba 
vu-rteij.  Bohr.  1848,  N.  19.) 
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allow  of  its  adoption.  Its  utmost  limits  in  that  direction  are  witnessed  in  the 
white  marble  mountain  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  with  its  host  of  statues, 
Avliere  the  Komish  element  already  begins  to  interfere  with  the  German. 
Every  remnant  of  this  German  style  was  surrendered  when  antique  grandeur 
and  purity  was  introduced  with  the  revival  of  classical  antiquity.  Brunel- 
Icsco  formed  the  arch  of  the  cupola  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  (since  1421), 
and  Julius  II.  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  St.  Peter's  Church  (1506), 
the  beautiful  structure  of  which  was  commenced  after  the  plan  of  Bra- 
mantes,  and  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  papacy,  but  has  finally 
proved  to  be  its  most  exalted  type,  and  its  proudest  monument.  (?) 

The  Plastic  Arts,  from  which  Christian  morality  withheld  the  privilege 
of  presenting  any  figures  without  costume  except  those  of  the  martyrs,  were 
developed  in  forming  the  ornaments  and  utensils  of  churches,  and  had  their 
principal  home  in  Florence.  (/)  Nicolas  Pisano  (1221-7-4),  whose  works 
were  wrought  after  the  models  of  antiquity,  deserves  the  credit  of  being  their 
modern  father.  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  (1378-1455)  cast  in  bronze  the  doors  of 
the  baptistery  in  a  style  which  made  them  worthy  of  adorning  the  entrance 
to  Paradise,  but  he  was  an  artistic  painter  in  metals,  and  hence  his  successors 
have  been  much  perplexed  when  they  attempted  to  imitate  him.  During 
the  same  period  every  delightful  variety  of  nature's  beauties  was  represented 
in  the  pure  and  animated  reliefs  of  Lucca  delta  Bolbia  (1388-1450).  Dona- 
tello  (1383-1466)  made  up  for  his  deficiency  in  depth  of  character  by  his 
passionate  emotion.  Michael  Angelo  (1474—1564)  in  his  youth  formed  a 
group  of  the  Madonna  with  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord,  in  which  much  feel- 
ing, delicacy,  and  beauty  were  exhibited,  but  at  a  later  period  he  seems  to 
have  despised  all  attempts  to  delineate  subjects  of  Christian  beauty.  His 
mausoleum  of  the  Medici  is  an  embodiment  of  profound  and  petrified 
thoughts,  and  his  Moses  is  a  terrible  representation  of  a  popular  ruler.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  the  imitative  arts  were  generally  made  subservient 
to  architecture.  From  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  and  brasiers  of  that 
period  proceeded  many  careful  imitations  of  ordinary  nature  adapted  to  pious 
uses.  In  this  limited  department  of  art,  Peter  Visch&r's  Reliquary  of  St. 
Sebaldus  (1506-19)  possesses  an  artistic  excellence  of  the  very  highest  degree. 

Modern  Painting  originated  in  the  effort  to  represent  the  views  which 
are  peculiar  to  Christianity,  and  received  its  highest  cultivation  from  the 
patronage  of  the  Church.  In  the  "Western  Church,  it  is  true,  there  were 
some  who  denounced  the  use  of  pictures  and  statues  as  an  unlawful  indul 
genoe  of  the  eyes,  but  generally  it  was  thought  that  the  arts  might  properly 
be  used,  and  the  treasures  of  the  Church  might  be  worthily  expended  at 
least  in  commemorating  the  saints.  Ecclesiastical  laws  were  therefore 
directed  only  against  those  representations  which  were  thought  to  be  grossly 
sensual  and  of  a  corrupting  character.     The  pious  feelings  which  found  satis- 


e)  Descrizione  istor  del  principio  e  prosegni:nento  delta  fabrics  del  duomo  di  Firenze.  Flor.  1736. 
FonUtna,  il  Tempio  Vaticano  e  suo  ori^ine.  Rom.  1694.  f.  Plainer,  d.  neue  reterskirc.be.  (Be.-ctu. 
d.  Stadt  Bom.  vol.  II.  pp.  134-229.) 

/)  Coinp.  Aug,  Ragen,  die  Cbronik  s.  Vatcrst-idt  v.  Florcntiner  Lor.  Ghiberti.  (Kunst-Koman)  Lpj. 
1S33.  2  vols. 
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faction  in  the  use  of  relics,  obtained  still  high  -r  enjoyment  from  an  image  in 
■which  we  possess  such  a  beautiful  medium  of  connection  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  The  glorious  forms  in  which  the  martyrs  receive  the  palms 
of  victory  as  they  ascend  to  heaven,  reconcile  us  to  the  repulsive  scenes  in 
the  midst  of  which  their  tortures  are  depicted.  The  old  traditions  (§  139) 
which  had  been  so  prevalent  in  the  ancient  Church,  never  became  entirely 
obsolete  in  Italy.  In  the  mosaic  work  of  the  Roman  churches  are  to  be 
found  specimens  of  paintings  produced  in  almost  every  preceding  century. 
A  very  delicate  and  expressive  style  of  miniature  painting  appears  in  the 
manuscripts  written  in  the  convents  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  emperors.  ((/) 
As  soon  as  intellectual  life  began  to  be  awakened  by  intercourse  with  Con- 
stantinople, Christian  art  also  made  its  appearance  first  among  the  Italians. 
A  corporation  with  a  regular  constitution  was  formed  under  the  patronage 
of  St.  Luke  among  that  highly  refined  people,  when  it  advanced  to  its  great- 
est perfection.  The  design  of  the  paintings  obtained  from  Constantinople 
was  generally  grand,  but  the  figures  were  vacant,  mummy-like,  and  of  an 
extravagant  size,  but  painted  with  some  degree  of  skill,  and  generally  on  a 
ground  of  gold.  The  school  formed  on  this  model  was  commenced  by  Ghtido 
of  Siena  (about  1221)  and  Giunta  of  Pisa  (1210-36),  and  was  completed  by 
Cimdbue  (about  1240-1300).  The  divine  Virgin  painted  by  the  latter  in 
Florence  is  noble  and  saintly,  but  unnatural.  Giotto  (1276—1336)  abandoned 
not  only  the  stiff  manner  but  the  lofty  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  under  the  im- 
pulse of  Dante's  suggestions,  founded  a  peculiar  style  of  Italian  art  by  imi- 
tating nature  in  her  most  animated  movements.  Not  only  the  commissions 
given  but  the  conduct  presented  by  the  monks,  afforded  the  artistic  skill  of 
this  Florentine  school  many  oppportunities  to  combine  the  pathetic  with  the 
burlesque  of  ordinary  life.  Even  in  representations  of  Scriptural  history, 
this  school,  which  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  Domenko  GhirJandaio 
(1451-03),  presented  its  scenes  in  a  domestic,  common  style,  so  that  in  its 
hands  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  exhibited  simply  a  Florentine  accouchement. 
But  Angelico  of  Fiesole  (1387-1455)  had  already  introduced  into  his  art  the 
significance  and  endless  variety  of  human  expression,  and  infused  into  his 
sweet  pictures  the  riches  of  a  heart  at  home  not  only  in  the  convent  but  in 
heaven.  lie  was  peculiarly  the  painter  of  glorified  saints,  and  by  means  of 
his  employment  enjoyed  communion  with  his  Lord.  Masacehio  (1402—43),. 
to  whom  was  opened  the  secret  of  the  chiaro  scuro,  returned  again  with  joy 
to  beautiful  nature,  and  to  the  grand  thoughts  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tions. When  Leonardo  (1452-1517)  had  profoundly  developed  the  laws  of 
the  art,  and  even  in  his  Lord's  Sapper  (the  beads  of  the  apostles  in  Weimar) 
had  combined  the  charm  of  the  supernatural  with  exalted  Individual  beauty, 
Fra  JJiutdliiuieo  ( I4ti'.)-151T,)  nobly  and  clearly  delineated  scenes  from  sacred 
history  with  devout  conscientiousness,  and  In  attractive  coloring.  Finally 
Michael  Angelo,  by  his  gigantic  power  and  thorough  knowledge  of  nature, 

became  the  painter  of  the  Old  Testament,  because   DO  BUbjeotfl  seemed   wor- 
thy of  his  master  pencil  but  the  prophets  of  olden  time  and  the  tremendous 

ff)    54m,    E.-cul    lOf    1'u.rt   <lr    verifier   I'Ago   t\v    inliiinlur.*   ptlntM   'Inn*   las   inarm-crlK    Tai 
Iftt  C 
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scenes  of  the  Last  Judgment.    Even  the  Lombardic  school  had  its  origin  in  the 
Church.     But  although  Montecna,  occasionally  with  sacred  earnestness,  and 
Bellini,  with  cheerful  loveliness,  have  given  us  pictures  of  heavenly  and 
saintly  forms,  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  this  school  are  brilliant  repre- 
sentations of  attractive  sensuous  beauty  and  republican  glory.     In  Germany, 
a  national  school  of  Christian  painting  was  formed  at  first  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  and  afterwards  at  Nuremburg,  whose  subjects  were  generally  taken 
from  the  common  traditions,  but  with  a  decided  preference  for  those  of  a 
typical  and  allegorical  nature.    The  very  first  effort  it  put  forth,  in  the  cathe- 
dral picture  of  the  patron  saint  of  Cologne  (1410),  seemed  like  a  new  crea- 
tion.    The  masters  of  this  school  are  the  two  brothers  Van  Eyh  (about 
(13G6-1470)  and  Albert  Durer  (1471-1528),  each  devotedly  attached  to  sub- 
jects taken  from  sacred  history  and  from  nature.     They  all  excelled  in  the 
use  of  a  beautiful  indestructible  coloring,  and  labored  within  the  limits  of  a 
contracted  and  rather  beautiful  yet  appropriate  reality,  which  in  their  hands 
became  exalted  as  the  type  of  the  celestial.     The  two  first  were  poetical  and 
graceful,  the  last  was  more  judicious,  fond  of  common  scenes,  but  fanciful 
and  inexhaustible  not  only  in  his  power  of  invention,  but  in  his  diligence  in 
execution,  and  was  scientifically  acquainted  with  all  the  treasures  of  art  in 
the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy.  (/<■)     The  simplicity  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  art 
was  still  preserved  in  the  purest  form  in  Urnbria,  by  means  of  the  spirit  and 
the  patronage  which  proceeded  from  Assisi,  although  its  rigid  sublimity  had 
become  somewhat  softened  and  tender.     Thus  was  it  with  the  works  of  Pe- 
rugino  (1447-1524),  in  the  beautiful  sphere  to  which  he  confined  himself, 
until  he  condescended  to  betray  his  art  for  money.     Thus  also  was  it  with 
respect  to  Francisco  Francia  (1450—1518),  who  in  spirit  belonged  to  this 
school,  and  correctly  delineated  the  ancient  forms,  while  he  gave  to  them  the 
most  delicate  blending  of  colors.    Thus  also  was  it  with  Raphael  (1483-1520), 
who  in  Umbria  combined  the  rigidness  of  ancient  Christianity  with  a  proper 
delicacy  of  feeling,  in  Florence  found  liberty  fully  to  gratify  his  ardent  love 
of  nature,  in  Rome  imparted  the  beauty  of  nature  to  Christian  ideals,  and  in 
his  own  bosom  found  a  correspondent  sublimity  of  conception  while  gazing 
upon  the  prophets  of  Angelo.     The  Madonnas  of  his  youth  are  full  of  sad 
ness  and  presentiment,  those  which  he  executed  in  Florence  of  simple  per- 
fect happiness,  and  those  of  the  Sistine  chapel  have  an  expression  appropriate 
to  the  virgin  queen  of  heaven.     The  Bible  in  the  hands  of  this  great  painter 
of  the  Church  became  a  series  of  pictures,  and  in  the  Stanzas  of  the  Vatican 
he  has  given  perpetuity  in  the  world  of  art  to  the  gorgeous  vision  even  then 
beginning  to  vanish,  according  to  which  the  papacy  was  the  central  point  of 
all  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  life.  (?)     Even  his  other  purely  secular  produc- 
tions were  adjusted  to  the  same  exalted  position,  and  the  adventures  of  the 
Olympic  deities  were  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  the  papal  Medici, 
and  exhibited  all  the  embellishments  of  the  most  exuberant  fancy.     But  in 

h)  G.  F.  Waagen,  Hubert  u.  Joh.  v.  Eyck.  BrsL  1S22.  A.  Weisne,  A.  Durer  u.  s.  Zeita.  Lp*. 
1819.  J.  Heller,  d.  Leben  u.  d.  Wtrkc  A.  Di-rers.  Lps.  1S81.  Only  2  vols.  In  3  Abth.  £.  Stark;  A, 
Durer.  (Germanla.  1851.  p.  625ss.) 

<)  G.  Bettort  Descr.  delle  imagine  dipinte  da  Rafaello  nolle  camere  del  Vaticano.  Rom.  J  493 
IB,  Duppa,  Life  of  EapbatL  (Bogue's  Eur.  Lib.)  Lond.  1847.  8  ] 
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.he  work  which  enlisted  his  last  and  dying  energies,  he  appeals  to  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Christ  in  his  future  glory.  (£) 

§  268.      Worship  of  the  Saints. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  the  goddess,  who,  either  as  a  hride  or  as  a 
mother,  was  supposed  to  have  all  power  in  heaven,  was  at  this  time  so  great 
that  the  dominion  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  heen  regarded  as  a  vast  female 
fiof  (Kunkellehn),  and  it  was  no  longer  a  captious  jest  when  it  was  said  that 
the  virgin  queen  was  every  day  annoyed  with  all  kinds  of  importunities,  (a) 
In  Poetry  and  in  the  Imitative  Arts  she  was  represented  as  the  Christian 
counterpart  of  the  Siren  of  Venus,  and  of  Mother  Earth,  although  nature 
was  frequently  unconsciously  adored  in  her.  The  interest  felt  in  particular 
localities  for  those  relics  which  had  for  the  most  part  been  brought  home  by 
the  crusaders,  gave  occasion  for  a  continual  multiplication  of  saintly  legends, 
embracing  many  newly  invented  adventures.  A  collection  of  these  was 
made  by  the  Dominican,  James  de  Yoragine  (d.  1298),  and  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  literary  contributions  of  the  author  as  of  the  popular  elements 
it  embraced,  and  the  summary  of  saints'  days  in  the  year  which  it  presented, 
it  was  used  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Church  under  the  name  of  the  Golden 
Legend.  (V)  Some  enlightened  teachers  indeed  feared  that  the  continually 
increasing  worship  of  saints  would  produce  a  forgetfulness  of  God,  but  the 
Church  not  only  inculcated  a  confidence  in  the  prayers  of  saints,  but  an  imi- 
tation of  their  virtues.  The  personal  relations  of  particular  patron  saints  to 
individual  families  and  guilds  which  had  the  care  of  their  sacred  things,  gave 
occasion  to  various  rival  interests  in  their  behalf,  and  to  promote  their  re- 
spective glories  by  means  of  the  arts.  The  effect  of  this  was  sometimes 
highly  favorable  to  an  increase  of  this  saintly  piety.  The  creation  of  new 
saints  was  dependent  upon  a  very  difficult  and  expensive  process  at  Rome. 
In  some  cases  whero  the  claims  for  a  canonization  were  not  made  out,  a  bea- 
tification was  provisionally  granted.  The  right  which  the  popes  had  reserved 
exclusively  to  themselves  with  respect  to  these  matters,  was  sometimes  exer- 
cised by  the  great  councils.  The  halo  of  sanctity  was  a  mark  of  nobility, 
and  the  badge  of  an  order  which  encouraged  the  highest  services  by  a  reward 
in  the  humblest  form  for  the  present  life,  but  eternal  in  another.  The  mere 
possession  of  a  high  ecclesiastical  position  was  not  ordinarily  enough  to  con- 
fer any  special  title  to  this  honor.  But  even  the  saints  of  this  period  present, 
no  very  exalted  specimens  of  genuine  human  excellence,  since  their  merit 
consisted  rather  in  strange  and  diversified  exhibitions  of  the  power  of  faith  in 
extreme  self-denials,  and  in  sacrifices.  The  influence  of  the  monastic  orders 
Was  sufficient  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  a  few  monks,  whoso  scientific  in- 
vestigations were  especially  characterized  by  tho  ecclesiastical  spirit.  It  was 
generally  held  that  no  ono  should  he  canonized  unless,  either  during  life  or  by 
his  dead  body  he  had  wrought  -Mine  miracles,  as  divine  announcements  of  his 


*)  J.  D.  Pataawutiy  Be/,  v.  Urbtao.  Lpa,  1889.  2  roU 

a)  Bratmns,  Peregrlnatlo  rellgionla  ergo,  Anui  1600  p.  3!V5s. 

b)  Legend  tenreei  m-t.  Lomberdloe.  Argent  1 1~'.>.  f.  \  often  <•<!.  Th.  Qrattae,  Dresd.  etl  ps.  1846m 
ftanaleted  Into  nil  the  Weetern  lugn  ■ 
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sanctity.  Nicolas  von  der  Flue,  on  the  Alps,  appears  as  an  instance  of  a  peca 
liai  class  of  saints,  similar  to  those  of  the  Thebais.  After  haviDg  performed 
the  duties  of  a  husbandman,  a  father,  a  warrior,  and  a  judge  in  his  native 
land,  he  became  possessed  with  an  intense  longing  to  spend  his  life  with  God 
in  the  solitude  of  the  forest.  A  light,  like  a  sharp  knife  pierced  his  spirit, 
and  henceforth,  during  twenty  years  (1467-87),  he  lived  entirely  with  God, 
and  with  no  sustenance  except  what  he  obtained  from  his  communion  with 
God.  Ilis  humble  silence,  however,  could  not  save  him  from  the  suspicions, 
nor  the  pious  veneration  of  his  fellow-men.  In  consequence  of  the  former 
the  miracle  of  the  spirit  seemed  confirmed,  and  in  consequence  of  the  latter 
he  became  the  counsellor  and  arbitrator  of  the  neighboring  shepherds.  When 
the  freedom  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  was  endangered  by  dissensions  among 
its  members  ^1481),  harmony  was  restored  by  the  presence  and  authority  of 
Brother  Claus.  (c)  Under  the  guidance  of  their  confessors  women  became 
saints.  In  Germany,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  full  of  grief  that 
she  could  not  die  a  virgin,  though  the  wife  of  a  prince,  sustained  herself  by 
the  profits  of  her  own  toil,  and  turned  the  Wartburg,  so  recently  the  abode 
of  worldly  pomp  and  music,  into  a  hospital.  In  her  widowhood  she  solemnly 
renounced  her  own  will  and  all  the  world,  that  she  might  devote  herself  to 
the  care  of  leprous  persons,  and  died  (1231)  while  young,  beautiful,  and  glow- 
ing with  a  saintly  love.  The  stern  priest,  under  whose  perverted  counsels  she 
thus  fell  a  sacrifice,  delighted  in  the  hope  that  all  remnants  of  earthly  feeling 
had  been  slain  within  her  spirit,  and  announced  at  Rome,  with  many  sworn 
witnesses,  her  ardent  piety,  the  radiance  of  her  countenance  in  prayer,  and 
the  miraculous  cures  which  she  had  effected.  Her  apotheosis,  as  of  an  ideal 
of  charity,  was  celebrated  as  early  as  in  the  year  1236,  a  lofty  monument  of 
German  architecture  spans  her  grave  at  Marburg,  (d)  and  in  the  legend  the  saint 
has  obtained  so  much  grace,  that  even  her  timid  prevarication  miraculously 
became  a  truth.  In  Italy  we  find  Catharine  of  Siena,  the  daughter  of  a 
dyer,  who  grew  up  among  the  sacred  services  of  the  Dominicans.  "When  a 
child  she  was  accustomed  to  kiss  the  very  footsteps  of  these  pious  men.  She 
could  never  be  satisfied  with  self-denials  and  tortures,  and  at  a  later  period 
indulged  in  the  use  of  no  nutriment  but  that  which  she  derived  from  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Jesus  Christ  himself  condescended  to  pay  the 
child  a  friendly  visit,  wearing  his  triple  crown,  and  gradually  either  alone  or 
in  the  company  of  a  few  saints  his  visits  and  conversations  became  more  fre- 
4uent,  until  they  became  daily  occurrences.  Finally  he  solemnly  betrothed 
the  virgin  to  himself,  by  conferring  upon  her  a  ring,  and  took  from  her  side 
her  heart,  and  substituted  his  own.     Such  at  least  was  the  statement  which 


c)  Widmer,  das  Gottl.  in  ird.  Entwickl.  nachgewiesen  im  Leben  Nik.  v.  d.  Fl.  Luz.  1S19.  Bn 
tinger,  Bruder  Klaus  u.  s.  Zeitalt  Luzern.  1827.  (G.  Gorrea)  Gott  in  d.  Gescta.  Munich.  1S31.  H.  1 
A  book  imputed  to  him  on  voluntary  seclusion  (Philos.  mystica.  Neost  161S.  4.)  is  not  genuine. 

d)  I.  Conradl  Marpurg.  Ells,  vidua.  Ep.  Exiiminatorum  miracc.  ad.  Dom.  Papam.  (ICuchenbech'r, 
Annal  IIa«s.  Marp.  1735  Collect.  IX.)  Theodoricm  Thuring.  (of  Apolda)  de  8.  Elisab.  (fianttU 
Lectt  ed.  Basn.  Th.  IV.)  Greg.  IX.  Canonizatio  S.  Elis.  viduae.  (Bullar.  Rom.  Th.  L  p.  104.— 
IL  K.  W.  Justi :  Elis.  d.  Hell.  Zur.  1797.  Montalembert,  Hist  de  S.  Elis.  de  Hongrie.  Par.  (1S86.) 
1837.  2  Th.  mlt  Anm.  v.  Studler,  Aach.  1836.      [C.  Kingdet/,  The  True  Story  of  Elizabeth  of  Hud- 

ary,  or  tho  Saint's  Tragedy.  Lond.  1S52.  12.] 
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«he  made  to  her  father  confessor.  It  is  possible  that  the  interest  of  the  order 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  result,  but  it  is  certain  that  this  lowly 
maid  was  finally  adored,  not  only  by  this  powerful  order,  bnt  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  Italy.  Compelled  to  spend  much  of  her  time  in  the  midst  of  secu- 
lar employments  she  frequently  fell  into  a  trance.  She  was  finally  induced 
to  abandon  the  luxury  of  this  contemplative  kind  of  life,  and  of  her  attend- 
ance upon  couches  of  loathsome  disease,  that  she  might  devote  herself  to  the 
work  of  composing  the  strifes  which  then  existed  in  Italy  and  in  the  Church. 
She  exhorted  Gregory  XI.  to  enter  upon  another  crusade,  effected  peace  be- 
tween him  and  the  Florentines,  urged  the  return  of  the  papacy  to  Rome,  was 
used  as  an  instrument  in  the  quarrels  of  the  mendicant  friars,  and  finally  died 
at  Rome  (1380)  the  saint  of  the  Roman  papacy  in  its  dissensions,  and  pas- 
sionately longing  to  meet  her  espoused  Lord.  In  consequence  of  the  un- 
friendly feelings  of  the  Franciscans  with  respect  to  her,  she  was  not  canonized 
until  a  long  period  after  her  death,  and  even  then  this  office  had  to  be  per- 
formed (1461)  by  her  own  fellow-citizen,  Pius  II.  (e)  The  only  saint  France 
could  claim  during  this  period,  since  she  only  effected  the  deliverance  of  her 
country,  and  met  with  a  tragical  end,  was  never  recognized  by  her  age,  but 
was  burned  as  a  witch  (May  30,  1431).  (f) 

§  2 09.     Miracles  and  Magic. 

Pelliccia,  de  superstit  medii  aevi.  (Opp.  Basan.  vol.  IV.)  Meiners,  Abergl  .er  schol.  Jalirta. 
(Hist  Vergleich.  d.  Sitten  des  MA.  vol.  III.)  [Walter  Scott,  Demonology  &  Witencraft  Lond.  1880, 
New  fork.  1831.  G.  C.  Eorst,  Zauber  Bibliothek,  &c.  Mainz.  1S26.  6  vols.  8.  For.  Quart.  Rev.  (in 
LittelTs  Museum.)  1S30.  F.  Sa/verte,  Hist,  of  Magic,  &c,  transl.  by  A.  T.  Thompson,  Load.  1841. 
New  York.  1S47.  2  vols.  12.     W.  C.  Dendy,  Phil,  of  Mystery.  New  York.  1S45.  12.] 

The  intelligence  of  this  age  sometimes  imposed  limits  upon  the  enthu- 
siasm which  delighted  only  in  supernatural  revelations,  and  assumed  higher 
ground  than  the  popular  faith,  since  it  occasionally  tore  the  mask  from  de- 
ception, or  proposed  to  the  legend  some  questions  with  regard  to  its  veracity. 
Bloody  Hosts  were  not  generally  regarded  as  miracles,  though  none  could 
then  explain  them  on  scientific  principles.  And  yet  Birgitta's  revelations 
were  solemnly  confirmed  (a)  at  Constance  and  at  Basle,  and  the  people  cried 
out  "A  miracle  1"  when  the  mendicant  friar  saw  the  blood  of  Christ  flow 
down  the  crucifix  erected  for  absolution.  (I>)  Numerous  pilgrims  and  beggars, 
as  well  as  immense  wealth  and  treasures  of  art  were  collected  at  Loretto,  on 
account  of  the  legend  of  the  fourteenth  century,  respecting  the  house  of  the 
divine  Virgin,  which,  having  been  consecrated  as  a  temple  by  the'  apostles 
had  been  removed  by  angels  from  Nazareth,  after  the  lose  of  the  Holy  Land, 

e)  Acta  ss.  April,  vol.  III.  p.  66868,  Her  Letters,  conversations,  end  revelations  are  edited  in 
Italian,  by  Gigli,  Bien.  ITOTsa  6  Th,  4.  comp  Fdbrte.  Bibl  mod.  <-t  Inf.  Lat  Tli.  I.  p.  M  Is,  Proees* 
bus  oontestationam  super  sanetltate  et  doctr.  B,  Oath.  (JfarfeM,  ampl  Ool  Th.  VI.  p.  11 II 

f)  Proees  dc  condemnation  el  de  rehabilitation  de  Jeanne  d'Are  dlte  la  Poodle,  inh  la  de  tons  les 
documents  hist  par  Jvlet  QuicAerat,  Par.  1841  9.  6  vols.— A'.  Bato,  d.  JongC  d.  Orl  (NeuoProphe- 
ten,  Lpz.  K>t.)  [,/.  .)/.  Km ns,  story  <>r  Joan  of  Are,  Phllad,  1680,  Anon.  Memoirs  of  Jean  d'.v.  ,t 
Bist  of  her  times.  Lond.  1884  S  w.k  1*.] 

a)  CMrsofi,  Fr.  de  probatione  'i  ritnom.  (Opp  rol.  L  l".  I    p    ;~  >  Tr.!  de  dlstlr.ctlone  verar 
rlstonnm  s  lalsla,  (/&  p  18.)    llu-.it.  Const  Oono.  rol  III.  P.  III.  p  B8  a,  n  L  IV.  1\  II.  i>.  :59a. 
6)  According  to  George  of  Anhslt,  Ret  Acta,  vol  I.  p.  8 
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and  after  many  wanderings  had  found  a  permanent  abode  at  Loretto  (1295).  [c\ 
Mysterious  arts  to  ascertain  the  future  had  never  been  entirely  discontinued. 
Astrology  had  been  raised  by  the  influence  of  the  Saracens  to  the  dignity  of 
a  science,  and  sometimes  had  an  officer  at  court  appointed  to  attend  to  its 
interests.  "White  magic  was  volerated  by  the  Church.  But  the  unfriendly 
spirit  shown  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  age  toward  superstition, 
harmonized  with  the  suspicion  of  the  vulgar  that  the  ordinary  limits  of  hu- 
manity can  seldom  be  passed  without  Satanic  art.  The  same  spells  which 
the  Church  used  for  the  deliverance  and  exaltation  of  souls  were  supposed 
to  be  employed  by  the  infernal  powers  in  like  manner,  for  their  destruction. 
The  horror  felt  in  the  depths  of  our  own  nature  for  such  arts  has  been  gen- 
erally expressed  in  the  arbitrary  symbols  which  superstition  has  invented. 
Yet  in  the  Italian  legend  of  the  enchanter,  Virgil,  we  have  not  cnly  the 
unconscious  prophet  of  Christianity  who  was  lamented  by  Paul,  but  the  skil- 
ful employment  of  the  black  art  in  the  performance  of  wonderful  feats,  and 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.  In  the  Norman  Merlin  also,  is  set  forth  a 
shadowy  counterpart  of  the  divine  Saviour,  when  the  wild  impulses  he  derived 
from  his  demoniac  origin  are  contrasted  with  the  graceful  humanity  he  in- 
herited from  his  mother.  In  the  German  story  of  Faust,  the  representative 
and  compiler  of  all  the  magic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  that  of  his  younger 
brother  of  a  more  southern  clime,  Don  Juan,  is  exhibited  the  ruin  of  the 
most  richly  endowed  genius,  when  it  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  infernal 
powers  to  exceed  the  limits  God  has  assigned  to  human  knowledge  and  enjoy- 
ment, (d)  The  truth  of  this  popular  faith  in  covenants  and  unlawful  inter- 
course with  the  devil  was  finally  conceded  by  the  Church,  and  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  guilty  of  such  things  were  arraigned  before  the  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  as  traitors  against  divine  majesty,  (e)  Sometimes  those  who 
addicted  themselves  to  the  black  art  were  burned  by  the  direction  of  the 
Church,  but  frequently  the  imputation  of  sorcery  was  derided  as  a  mere  su- 
perstition. On  hearing  that  witches  and  wizards  practised  their  arts  in  Ger- 
many to  the  serious  injury  of  both  property  and  life  among  the  people, 
Innocent  VIII.  revived  (1484)  the  laws  against  magic  in  the  widest  sense 
implied  in  the  popular  faith,  (/)  and  appointed  two  judges  of  witches  for 
Upper  Germany,  who  compiled  a  manual  for  the  trial  of  witches,  as  remark- 
able for  its  learning  as  for  its  superstition  and  impurity,  (g)  Then  commenced 
a  process,  during  which  the  popular  faith,  avarice,  and  the  new  modes  of  evi- 
dence required  by  the  penal  law,  consigned  thousands  of  witches  to  the 
flames.  The  injuries  which  they  were  accused  of  inflicting  were  generally 
confined  to  the  most  trifling  matters  of  ordinary  life,  and  no  witch  appears 

c)  BaptUta  Mantuanus,  Ecc.  Lauretanae  Hist  (Opp.  Antu.  1576.  vol.  IV.  p.  216ss.)  Martonelli 
Teatro  istor.  della  S.  Casa  Naz.  Bom.  1732.  2  vols.  Treated  polemically:  Vergerii  L.  de  Idolo  Laur. 
(<>|ip.  adv.  Papatum.  Tub.  1563.  4  Th.  I.)  Ingol.  1534.  Bernegger,  Hypobolimaea  Mariae  deiparae 
camera.  Argent.  1619.  4  Apologetically :  Turriani  Eesp.  ad  capita  argum.  Vergerii  baeretici.  Ingol. 
15S4  4     Turselini  Lauretana  Hist  Mog.  1599.  Ven.  1727. 

d)  J.  Gorres,  die  deutscben  Volksbiicber.  Heidelb.  1S07.  p.  207*3.  C.  L.  Stieglite,  Sage  v.  Eaust 
t  Rawntr,  Hist  Tascbend.  Lpz.  1S34)  Cornp.  Jabrb.  C  wiss.  Kritik,  1S34.  N.  25.  [IT.  Gwlain,  Live* 
of  the  Necromancers,  New  York.  1885.  12.]        e)  According  to  Gen.  6.  1-4    Exoi.  22,  IS. 

/)  //(tuber,  Bibllotbeca.  St.  I.  p.  1^ 
g)  (Jac.  Sprenger  it  Hetnr.  /nstitor.)    Malleus  Maleficanun.  Col.  14S0.  i,  &  often. 
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ever  to  have  become  wealthy  by  her  arts.  Actual  crimes  were  never  legally 
proved.  Some  may  have  been  induced  by  the  popular  superstition,  by  som- 
nambulistic states,  and  by  narcotic  salves,  to  form  criminal  desires,  and  to 
regard  themselves  as  witches.  But  in  general  the  violence  of  tortures,  and 
the  various  illegal  processes  of  investigation  were  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
confession  of  unnatural  crimes,  without  supposing  them  real,  (h)  But  no 
persons  ventured  to  express  doubts  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, except  on  very  rare  occasions,  and  in  the  most  guarded  manner.  (/) 
The  picture  drawn  of  the  "Witch's  Sabbath  is  only  a  copy  of  the  fantastic 
representations  often  given  of  the  assemblies  of  heret.<cs.  The  process  against 
witches  now  supplied  the  place  of  that  which  had  formerly  been  employed 
against  heretics.  It  was  only  in  Germany,  England,  and  Scandinavia,  that 
the  nation  generally  became  enlisted  in  its  behalf.  The  bulls  of  Alexander 
and  Leo  against  magicians  and  poisoners  in  Lombardy,  appear  to  have  been 
directed  against  some  remnants  of  the  Manichaeans.  (/.')  As  all  nature  was 
believed  to  be  subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the 
blessings  of  the  Church,  many  thought  proper  sometimes  to  defend  themselves 
even  against  noxious  beasts  by  exorcism  and  excommunication.  (') 

§  270.     Church  Discipline  and  Indulgences.     Cont.from  §§  60,  202. 

The  Ban  and  the  Interdict  had  now  lost  their  power,  in  consequence  of 
the  abuse  which  had  been  made  of  them.  The  popes  were  therefore  com- 
pelled in  their  political  contests  to  sharpen  their  spiritual  weapons,  by  abol- 
ishing every  right  previously  recognized  among  enlightened  and  Christian 
nations.  Clement  V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  declared  the  Venetians  infamous  and 
outlawed,  even  to  the  fourth  generation,  (a)  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
popes  introduced  the  annual  practice  on  the  day  before  Good  Friday  (incoena 
Domini),  when  absolution  was  especially  bestowed  before  the  altar,  of 
solemnly  pronouncing  sentence  of  excommunication,  in  a  form  not  then  inva- 
riable, against  the  whole  host  of  heretics  and  wicked  persons  of  all  kinds, 
then  so  constantly  increasing.  (&)  The  discipline  of  the  Church  had  beoonie 
exceedingly  lax,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number  of  the  mendicant  friars, 
and  the  preachers  of  indulgences.  The  prerogative  by  which  the  popes  pro- 
fessed to  remit  all  ecclesiastical  punishments  became  so  much  extended  that 
they  finally  possessed  the  complete  power  to  forgivo  all  sins.  Thia  was  de- 
rived from  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints 
(Thesaurus  supererogationis  perfectorum)  were  so  abundant,  and  the  unity 

A)  2f.  Remigii  Daemonolatria.  LDgd.1595.4,  Frk£  1688. — Dauber,  Blbllotbeca,  iota  el  script* 
I  &  Lemgo.  1780m,  86  St  W,  67.  8oldon,  Qeauh.  ,|.  Hexenprocease.  sunt-  (848,  O.  67.  r.  Wavh- 
Mr  in  B.  Battr.  i  G    oh.  lnab.  a.  Geeob.  d.  Strafr.  p.  81.  t\  ip,  Oritnm^  deutsohe 

Myth-!,  p,  I 

i)  Utr.MoUtor,  de  Lunlis et pythoDlcIa mullerlb.  CoL  1489.  Straab.  1675.4,  ■'.  Wler, de praestt- 
giia  daemonnm.  Baa,  1668,4  often. 

k)  Bavber,  St  III.  p.  151m  St  V. 

f)  Bemmerlin,  Tr.  de exore.  et  adJoratlonlK  c.  anlmaHa  brnta  (about  1451)  -s  /'/•/./•,  Bapportet 
■ieberehoa  anr  lea  prooea  el  Jngt  m.  relatlft  aux  antmaux.  Par.  1829. 

a)  Baynald,  ad  ann.  18  (9.  ft.  9,  ad  ana  1 188.  Y  L8aa.  Comp.    Vuratori  rol  VIII  p.  1151. 

0)  Lamberttnide  i  eati  .  P  I.  a,  196.  Baynald.  ad.  ana  1411.  N.  L  {Lt  Bret)  Ge  oh.  <\.  Uullc 
ln(x*mt  l><>u,in  (Statttf.)  1769a,  I  m>Is.  4, 
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of  the  mystical  body  of  the  Church  was  so  perfect,  that  she  had  power  tc 
dispose  of  those  merits  according  to  the  wants  of  men.  (c)  Even  the  indul- 
gences of  the  year  of  Jubilee  were  sent  beyond  the  Alps,  and  when  divines 
were  debating  whether  the  pope  had  power  of  absolving  souls  in  purgatory, 
the  bulls  of  indulgence  issued  by  Alexander  and  Leo  soon  decided  the  ques- 
tion, (d)  Ever  since  the  papal  chair  had  sustained  some  severe  shocks,  the 
popes  had  opened  such  a  shameless  trade  in  indulgences,  that  those  who 
farmed  and  dispensed  them  paid  little  attention  to  the  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion which  had  always  been  demanded  by  the  Church  as  conditions  of  for- 
giveness. The  indulgence  was  disposed  of  as  all  that  was  needful  for  recon- 
ciliation with  God,  even  for  yet  future  and  intended  offences.  Grave 
ecclesiastical  letters  on  the  unlawful  use  of  butter  were  harmless.  Some 
indulgences  were  granted  to  obtain  funds  for  the  erection  of  inland  churches, 
hospitals,  and  even  secular  establishments  of  general  utility.  A  large  portion 
of  the  revenue  was  consumed  by  the  preachers  themselves,  but  the  final 
receptacle  was  the  treasury  of  the  pope.  Just  as  the  profits  of  all  money  for 
indulgences  had  been  formerly  devoted  to  the  crusades,  they  were  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  Turkish  war  or  to  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  church.  A 
general  rumor,  however,  prevailed,  that  Leo  X.  had  promised  a  part  of  the 
money  so  basely  obtained  from  Germany,  to  his  sister,  (e)  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  people  remonstrated  against  these  extortions  and  immoralities,  and 
some  of  the  princes  either  forbade  the  preachers  of  indulgences  to  enter  their 
dominions,  or  deprived  them  of  the  revenues  they  had  collected.  Literary 
men  directed  the  shafts  of  their  ridicule  against  these  hawkers,  and  even 
expressed  some  doubts  whether  the  tickets  they  bestowed  would  be  respected 
by  the  great  Judge  of  all.  The  more  earnest  class  of  preachers  were  also 
indignant  and  zealous  against  a  trade  which  involved  the  murder  of  the  souls 
of  men.  (/) 

§  271.     Flagellants  and  Dancers. 

(Jac  Boileau)  Hist.  Flagellantium.  Par.  1700.  12.  Schoettgen,  de  sects  Flag.  Lps.  1711.  Fbrsu 
emann,  die  rbr.  Geisslergesellselmften.  Hal.  1828.  Mohnike,  u.  Gefsslergesellsch.  u.  verbriid,  dieser 
Art.  (Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Th.  1933.  vol.  III.  St.  2.y-Heeker  die  Tanzwuth.  BrL  1882. 

A  system  of  penance  and  fleshly  mortification  by  scourging  (disciplina)  in 
the  closet,  was  especially  recommended  by  Damiani,  and  extensively  encour- 
aged by  the  mendicant  orders.  But  all  at  once  appeared  long  processions  of 
penitents,  who  went  about  day  and  night,  naked  down  to  the  waist,  with 
heads  covered,  singing  penitential  psalms,  and  whipping  themselves  until  the 
blood  flowed.  This  peculiar  mode  of  contrition  commenced  in  Perugia 
(1260),  and  soon  spread  over  nearly  all  Italy.    In  the  struggle  between  the 


c)  Alex.  Hales,  Snmma,  P.  IV.  Qu.  28.  Art.  Is. 

d)  Ale-.e.  Utiles,  P.  IV.  Qu.  28.  Art.  2.     Thomas,  Suppl.  ad  Snmm.  P.  III.  Qu.  71.  Art    10.     Tri- 
thun.  Chron.  Ilirsimg.  vol.  II.  p.  685.— Amort.  1.  c  vol.  I.  p.  96.  209.  vol.  II.  p.  2S3. 

e)  M    ViU.ini  VI.  14.     G  nice  in  rdini  1.  XIII.  p.  896. 

f)  Appc-llatio  pro  parte  prince.  .N'orimb.  a.  1460.  InWrposlta.  (Ssnekenherg,  Sol.  jnr.  et  hist.  Frcf. 
178a  vol.  IV.  p.  378.)  Westell  adv.  indulgentias  Dsp.  (  tf'nlch,  Mon.  medii  aeri,  vol.  I.  p.  111.)  B*>r- 
tliol'i,  edit  by  K.ing,  p,  884  Loscher,  Bet  Acta,  vol.  I.  p.  855ss.  Kapp,  BammL  einiger  z.  Abl 
gehor.  Bcbriften,  Lpa.  1731.  ]'ecsennieyer,z.  Gesch.  d.  Ablasswes.  kurz.  vor.  d.  Ref.  (KHist.  Arclilv 
1825.  vol   III.  rit.4.; 
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Guelplis  and  the  Ghibellines  this  country  had  boen  more  than  ordinarily  filled 
with  vices  and  crimes,  and  the  people  now  seemed  to  have  been  siezed  by  a 
penitential  paroxysm,  and  to  celebrate  a  general  season  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  (a)  A  few  of  these  processions  crossed  the  Alps,  and  were  there  rather 
objects  of  astonishment  than  of  imitation.  But  when  the  "black  death  came 
from  Asia  and  passed  through  Europe  (1348),  even  in  Germany  every  place 
was  startled  by  the  scourging  processions  of  the  brethren  of  the  cross,  whose 
doleful  songs  were  especially  directed  to  Christ,  entreating  him  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  sufferings,  and  from  a  regard  to  their  repentance,  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  plague.  (I)  These  scenes  were  repeated  as  often  as  the 
people  were  visited  by  national  calamities,  or  there  appeared  to  be  a  call  for 
an  unusual  degree  of  penitence.  A  number  of  these  scourging  processions 
passed  through  Southern  Europe,  near  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dominican,  Yincentius  Femri,  a  Span- 
iard, whose  eloquence  was  so  powerful  among  different  nations,  in  exciting 
men  to  a  religious  earnestness,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  seemed  to  have  been 
restored  in  him.  (c)  At  first  the  popes  were  in  favor  of  this  movement,  because 
they  hoped  it  might  stimulate  the  energy  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  against 
the  Ghibellines.  But  when  the  scourge  began  to  be  looked  upon  as  more 
efficacious  than  all  ecclesiastical  penances  and  means  of  grace,  the  hierarchy 
became  displeased  with  it.  Clement  VI.  declared  himself  opposed  to  an 
enthusiasm  (1349)  which  threatened  the  subversion  of  all  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  order,  (d)  and  finally  Yincentius  himself  yielded  obedience  to  the  dissua- 
sive admonition  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  (c)  This  unfriendly  disposition  of 
the  Church  induced  some  societies  of  Flagellants  to  assume  a  hostile  position 
toward  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  Thnringia  a  company  of  them  which 
had  been  condemned  to  the  flames  by  the  inquisition  (after  1414),  denounced 
the  clergy  as  Antichrist,  rejected  the  use  of  the  crucifix  and  of  images,  and 
the  invocation  of  saints  in  worship,  and  substituted  the  baptism  of  blood  by 
the  scourge  for  all  ecclesiastical  sacraments.  (/)  The  same  kind  of  sensuous 
devotion  by  means  of  convulsions  of  pain  or  pleasure,  was  practised  by  bands 
of  Dancers  in  a  few  towns  along  the  Rhine  (1374,  1418).  This  epidemic  was 
treated  in  Strasburg  as  a  demoniacal  possession,  against  which,  invocations 
were  made  to  St.  Vitus,  (g) 

<t)  MonaiiM  Patturtni  Chron.  [Mwatori  vol.  VIII.  p.  712s.) 

I)  After  Cloener's  Obronlk:  a  Schmidt,  Lied  a.  Predlgt  d.  Qeissl.  (Stud.  a.  k"rit.  188T.  H.4.; 
L.  Schneetjans,  le  .Tina  peletinage  dee  flagellants.  EJtraeb.  188T.    Freely  revised  by  /  /  Lps. 

1840.— Becker,  d.  schwarze  Tod.  Im  14  Jabrb.  BrL  1882. 

<•)  Ludvftff  Heller,  Vine.  Ferr.  nacb  a  Leben  u.  Wlrkem.  BrL  18  10,    Co    ■         L  3taed* 

Uln,  .li-  Vine.  Ferr.  Lps.  1889.  4. 

<J)  TrUhwnii  Chron.  Kir-.  II.  p,  21  :■     /  ■    laid,  ad  nun.  1849.  N.  20. 

e)  Qereon,  Ep.  ad  Vine.  (Opp.  vol  ll.  p  858  i  Tr.  contra seotam  I  </■'•  p  880.) 

/)  ffardt,  Const  Oona  roL  I.  i>.  126.  Comp.  /.'.  Stump/,  Blst  ll  igelL  praectpae  In  Thnringia,  1T80. 
■   nanus  N'.-ih-  Miitii.  h.  ii.  QebleU  bl  i  orach,  rol  II.  II.  1.) 

(/)  Notices  of  Badalphos  i  i  the  Umpni  Ian  and  Ai-:iii.m  Chronicle  In  ETSrsteraanh,  p 

kHuh.  &,  Heoker. 
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§  272.     M&rah  of  the  Clergy. 

Avignon  and  Rome  had  now  received  the  names  of  Sodom  and  Babylon, 
and  it  was  reported  that  in  those  places  Christianity  was  of  no  other  benefit 
man  as  a  profitable  fable,  (a)  The  most  exalted  and  wealthy  stations  in  the 
Church  were  regarded  merely  as  livings  belonging  to  certain  persons  by  birth, 
or  easily  to  be  purchased,  and  those  who  occupied  them  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Roman  court,  by  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  worldly  interest. 
Public  services  were  for  the  most  part  administered  by  an  ignorant  and  low 
minded  rabble,  from  which  no  one  could  ever  expect  to  raise  himself  by  the 
most  meritorious  exertions  for  the  good  of  the  Church.  (7>)  The  clergy  were 
also  corrupted  by  secret  lewdness,  for  the  practice  of  which  the  spiritual  ofiico 
itself  was  made  subservient,  or  by  concubinage,  to  which  they  were  often 
urged  by  their  congregations  for  the  safety  of  the  people,  and  for  which  they 
were  taxed  by  their  bishops,  (c)  During  the  various  reformations  projected 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  sometimes  proposed  that  the  honor  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  redeemed  by  restoring  to  them  the  rights  of  nature. 
But  even  liberal-minded  prelates  acknowledged  that  such  a  measure  would  be 
the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in  all  hierarchical  relations.  (d)  Hence, 
while  the  most  unscrupulous  portion  of  the  clergy  compensated  themselves 
by  indulgence  in  base  and  scanty  pleasures,  those  who  were  serious-minded 
and  anxious  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Church,  and  by  good 
works  attain  a  seat  in  heaven,  were  borne  down  by  their  burden,  and  made 
uneasy  on  account  of  doubts  respecting  their  salvation.  The  sentiments  of 
the  people  with  reference  to  the  clergy  wavered  between  habitual  reverence 
and  an  involuntary  feeling  of  contempt.  Sometimes,  however,  the  popular 
indignation  against  the  sins  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  broke  forth  into  open 
violence.  The  literary  portion  of  the  laity  put  into  circulation  heavy  accusa- 
tions and  bitter  satires  against  the  clergy,  (e)  Even  in  some  books  cf  pictures 
were  represented  many  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  prelates,  in  contrast  with 
others  taken  from  the  humble  lives  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  But  in  this 
way  the  Christian  spirit  maintained  its  rights,  or  at  least  preserved,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church  a  full  liberty  sternly  to  reprove  such  enormities;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  even  in  the  great  councils,  some  preachers  of  repent- 
ance, who  held  up  a  faithful  mirror  in  which  the  Church  could  recognize  its 
own  distorted  features,  (f)  There  were  always  many  among  the  clergy  wor- 
thy of  a  better  age,  who  felt  the  disgrace  of  their  times,  and  to  whom  it  was 


a)  Petrarca,  Epp.  sine  tit  Lib.  (Lngd.  1621.)  Ep.  10.  18.    Xic.  de  Clemanyis,  de  ruina  Ecc.  c.27 

b)  Ore&niius  coram  Urbino  V.  (Flaeti  Cat.  test.  ver.  N.  106.) 

c)  Cone.  Palemtin.  a.  1322.  c.  7.  (Manni  Th.  XXV".  p.  708.)  Xic.  de  Clemaiigis  c.  22.— Taeiner 
erzw.  Ebelosigk.  vol.  II.  p.  591ss. 

d)  Gerson,  Dial,  sophiae  et  naturae  super  caelib.  (Opp.  vol.  II.  p.  617.)  More  slightly:  Pius  II 
{Plutina  p.  645.) 

e)  Many  of  tbese  by  the  TronbadouiB  In  Dietz,  (Zwiek.  1S29.)  in  tbe  Fabliaux  et  contes  publ.  pal 
Meon  (Par.  1S0S)  in  Flacii  Catal.  testium  verftatifl,  Epp.  viror.  obscurorum.  Pasquilli  (EleutheropoL 
1544 )  &  others. 

/)  The  discourses  of  Bernardua  B<iptisatus,  Theobaldus  &  others  In  ffardl,  Const.  Cone.  Th.  I 
P  XVIII.  p.  879sa 
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evident  that  so  contemptible  a  hierarchy  could  no  longer  control  the  hearts 
of  men.  (g) 

§  273.     The  Religious  Character  of  the  People.     Cont.  from  §  200. 

The  gradual  transformation  which  had  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
people  did  not  publicly  manifest  itself  until  near  the  close  of  this  period. 
Superstition  was  not  yet  eradicated,  but  the  enthusiasm  and  poetic  fervor  it 
had  displayed  in  former  times  had  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  exuberance 
of  fancy  which  had  been  enlisted  in  its  service  now  gave  way  before  the 
efforts  of  the  understanding.  These  had  been  awakened  to  the  highest  inten- 
sity by  the  exigences  of  the  real  world,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  comforts 
of  life.  Not  only  had  the  morals  of  the  people  been  endangered  with  re- 
spect to  individual  actions,  but  the  very  principles  on  which  they  were  founded 
had  been  changed  by  the  free  sale  of  indulgences.  Still  the  Christian  spirit 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  people  always  returned  again  to  the  great  ele- 
ments of  moral  truth.  Literature  and  science  then  reviving  in  great  vigor, 
were  generally  clothed  in  a  learned  dress,  and  confined  to  the  Latin  language. 
The  people  were  not  prepared  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  new  art  of  print- 
ing until  they  had  learned  to  read.  While  the  lower  clergy  remained  so 
ignorant,  it  was  needless  to  employ  any  special  art  to  retain  the  people  in  that, 
state  of  pupilage  without  which  no  hierarchy  will  be  tolerated,  and  yet  wo 
find  some  institutions  like  the  censorship  of  the  press,  the  inquisition,  and  the 
limitations  imposed  upon  the  use  of  translations  of  the  Bible,  which  clearly 
evince  an  intention  of  keeping  the  people  in  a  degraded  condition.  The 
proofs,  however,  which  we  possess,  that  the  people  were  generally  ignorant 
and  corrupt,  (a)  refer  principally  to  Northern  Germany,  and  to  the  lowest 
classes.  The  best  domestic  chaplains  were  the  mothers,  (I)  and  knowledge,  not 
sincerity  or  strong  religious  feeling,  was  wanting.  It  was  night,  but  in  many 
respects  a  sacred  night.  Knighthood,  and  consequently  the  true  basis  of  an 
aristocracy,  had  been  undermined  by  the  use  of  gunpowder,  the  legal  consti- 
tutions of  the  several  states,  and  the  new  power  of  the  commercial  classes. 
Even  the  poetry  of  chivalry  had  been  exchanged  in  the  schools  which  the 
Master-singers  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  hold  in 
the  different  cities,  for  lays  which  related  more  to  the  ordinary  lives  of  the 
middle  and  laboring  classes.  The  popular  elements  contained  in  the  ancient 
poetry  were  made  more  prominent,  and  modern  improvements  were  added  to 
them  as  in  the  Low-German  fable  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  Daring  the  strug- 
gle then  in  progress  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  a  third  estate  had 
been  gradually  formed  by  the  side  of  tho  nobility  and  the  olergy,  which  had 

g)  After  G«rnon,  Thood  a.  Nlcm,  and  especially  Nio,  da  OltmangU,  do  riiinii  Bed.  {ffardl 
(taut  I  one  v.ii.  I.  P.  in.) 

a)  Collected  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Histories  of  the  Reformation.  <•.  t:.  A"'.    Pi ;  sltt  m-t  el 
neceeeitas  reform,  er,  Ulnx  1688.  Ldscher,  Bef,  Acta,  rol  I.  p  lOOsa,  8pUk*rt  Lather,  vol  I-  p 
else.    Bretootuu  i,/,-r,  Lntbers Schllder,  d.  slttL  Vent  Dentscbl.  (Bet  Alman.  1M7.  p,  919sa.)    [His- 
ionus  by  Ban be  (trust  by  Mrs,  Austin),  fVaddington,  8Ubbtngy  8oanu&,  Soott,  D'Aubiffm 
sthers.]    On  the  other  side  Betr.  ft.  d  Znst  d,  K.  in  10.  n.  Ant  1&  Jahrh  In  Baraga,  d,  Nothw 
sfaier  d.  QrnndL  d,  K.  rerletzenden  Bel  (Tub,  Qnartalschr.  IS8L  P,  i  | 

l>)  Predhrten  d.  !'•:■  g  v.  Anhalt  Witt.  1605.  p.  . 
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become  acquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  mental  freedom  and  of  civilization 
In  Italy,  especially,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  Ghibelline  party  were  com- 
mon, where  classical  studies  were  cultivated,  and  the  papacy  was  seen  in  its 
corruptions  at  home,  this  class  became  indifferent  to  the  Church,  and  some- 
times to  Christianity  itself,  though  it  condescended  to  allow  the  popular  re- 
ligior  to  remain  unmolested,  (c)  In  Germany,  especially,  a  healthy  energy 
Ptill  remained,  and  many  had  tasted  of  intellectual  freedom  in  consequence  of 
the  municipal  liberties  they  had  acquired.  Such  were  therefore  prepared  to 
repel  every  unlawful  aggression  which  might  be  made  upon  them  in  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

§  274.     Survey  of  the  Monastic  Life.     Cont.  from  §  265. 

The  more  ancient  orders  lived  in  retirement,  some  of  them  strictly  observ- 
ing their  original  severity  of  discipline,  but  most  of  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  great  wealth.  Frequently  scarcely  a  semblance  of  their  original  rule  re- 
mained, and  sometimes  vows  were  made  by  the  members  that  they  would  not 
regard  it.  The  convents,  in  some  instances,  became  places  of  the  most  shame- 
less lewdness,  and  the  most  unnatural  crimes  were  concealed  within  their 
walls.  Various  attempts  at  reform  were  therefore  made  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  especially  at  Constance  and  Basle,  and  were  partially  carried  to  a 
successful  issue  by  the  right  or  wrong  means  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  depu- 
ties, the  bishops  and  the  local  princes ;  but  they  were  generally  repelled  by 
those  who  resided  in  the  convents,  sometimes  with  subtilty  and  insolence,  and 
sometimes  with  powerless  desperation,  (a)  A  careful  system  of  legislation 
respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  private  members  of  the  orders  was 
gradually  perfected  in  the  decretals,  (b)  The  prohibition  issued  at  the  fourth 
Council  of  Late  ran  (§  204)  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  a  monastic  commu- 
nity from  sometimes  gathering  around  some  extraordinary  master  spirit,  or 
from  being  gradually  and  imperceptibly  formed  where  persons  of  like  dispo- 
sitions were  brought  into  contact.  These  peculiar  associations  generally  found 
some  pope  who  could  be  induced  to  recognize  them  as  incorporate  commu- 
nities. The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  age  which  had  called  into  exist- 
ence and  given  such  success  to  the  mendicant  friars,  induced  many  to  follow 
their  example ;  but  for  want  of  some  effective  and  prominent  character  in  the 
commencement,  they  could  never  attain  important  form  or  influence.  Inno- 
cent IV.  (1245),  to  console  the  Carmelites  for  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  con- 
ceded to  them  the  privileges  of  mendicant  friars,  (c)  Alexander  IV.  (1256) 
conferred  the  same  privileges  upon  the  Augustinian  Hermits,  whom  ha 
gathered  together  from  various  scattered  associations  of  monks,  and  united 
under  the  rule  of  Augustine,  (d)     Martin  V.,  after  exhibiting  many  tokens 


c)  Kappe,  Ref.  Urk.  vol.  II.  p.  897.  499.  ITenke,  Freigeistent  u.  Athcfemus  in  Italian.  Anh.  a 
('.  bare,  v.  fillers,  u.  d.  Kef.  p.  4<i9ss. 

a)  Instar  omnium :  Jo.  Bunch  (d.  1179)  de  reform,  monasteriorum  quorundain  Saxon.  (Leiln 
icrr.  Brnnsu,  vol   IL  p.  476.  80oss.) 

6)  Greg.  III.  31.  Bert.  Ill,  14.     CUm.  Ill,  9.     EHr.  comm.  Ill,  8.  &  others. 

c)  llullarimn  Carmi-litanum.  Rom.  1715S8.  P.  I.  p.  4ss. 

cl)  Bullarium  Rom.  vol.  I.  p.  110.  Acta  SS.  lebr.  vol.  II.  p.  447. 
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ftf  his  dislike  toward  them,  granted  similar  privileges  to  the  Servites  (Servi  b. 
Mariae  Virg.),  an  order  -which  originated  (1233)  in  a  religious  excitement 
among  some  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  principal  families  of  Florence,  and 
which  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  honors  of  the  divine  Virgin  and  her  sor- 
rows. (?)  Colombino,  while  perusing  the  lives  of  the  saints  was  excited  to 
renounce  the  highest  power  in  the  government  of  Siena  for  the  most  menial 
occupations,  and  founded,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  Augustine,  the  order 
of  the  Jesnites,  (/)  which  was  confirmed  by  Urban  V.  (1367)  as  an  order  of 
mendicant  lay  brethren,  but  was  abolished  by  Clement  IX.  (1CC8)  as  wealthy 
padri  del'  acquavite.  Finally  Francisco  de  Paolo  (d.  1507),  whose  life  is 
represented  to  have  been  a  monstrous  caricature  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  founded 
an  exaggerated  resemblance  of  the  order  of  the  Minorites,  in  that  of  the 
Minimi,  incorporated  by  Sixtus  IV.  (1474)  and  confirmed  with  a  gradual 
enlargement  of  their  rule  by  Alexander  VI.  (1492,  1501),  and  Julius  II. 
(1506).  (g)  In  Spain  and  in  Italy  there  were  certain  hermits,  who  were  united 
in  congregations,  and  assumed  the  name  of  St.  Eieronymus  (after  1370). 
Some  of  these  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  Augustine,  but  under  the  patron- 
age of  Hieronymus,  and  others  were  governed  by  a  rule  derived  from  the 
writings  of  him  whose  name  they  bore,  (h)  The  Olivetans  (Congr.  S.  Mariae 
montis  Oliveti)  were  founded  as  a  congregation  of  Benedictines  in  a  wilder- 
ness near  Siena  by  John  Tolomei,  in  commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  his 
eight,  and  were  recognized  by  John  XXII.  (1319).  (i)  "With  the  approbation 
of  Urban  V.  (1379)  Birgitte  (d.  1373),  a  pious  seeress,  belonging  to  the  royal 
house  of  Sweden,  who  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother, 
founded  the  order  of  the  Redeemer  (commonly  called  Ordo  S.  Birgittao). 
The  rule  of  this  order  required  that  there  should  be  in  each  convent  sixty 
nuns,  and  for  the  performance  of  its  spiritual  duties  thirteen  priests,  four  dea- 
cons, and  eight  lay  brethren.  All  these,  with  the  numerous  convents  of  the 
order  in  the  northern  countries,  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  abbess 
of  Wadstena,  who  was  regarded  as  tho  representative  of  the  holy  Virgin.  (k) 

§  275.     More  Independent  Associations. 

As  early  as  in  the  eleventh  century  some  women  in  the  Netherlands  asso- 
ciated together,  without  entering  into  any  absolute  vo;vs,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  works  of  mercy,  and  were  popularly  named  Bcghinet,  or  praying 
Bisters.  Their  number  increased  during  the  thirteenth  century,  when  many 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  something  more  than  a  connection  with  either 
the  general  Church  or  with  tho  convents,  or  were  too  poor  to  assume  the 
veil.  A  more  honorable  kind  of  nunneries  (the  ('anoni—u-  saeeulares)  was 
also  established  for  the  noble  widows  and  the  orphan  children  of  the  cru- 
saders.   The  example  of  the  Beghines  was  soon  followed  by  certain  men  who 

«)  PauU  Pfcwvni  Dial  asorlgv  O.  Sorv.  {hunii  Delia  Brad.  Th.  I.  p.  ls») 
/)  A&a  ss.  Jul  Tii.  VII.  p.  88 

g)  AvUi  SS.  Apr,  Th.  I.  [..  1M3*1.     /r.li/ot,  Th.  VII.  p.   I 

\)  JTeUten,  Broebie  Th.  III.  p.  48.  Th.  IV.  p.  lis.  ■)  Raynaud,  id  ui  1890,  \.  B0. 

Jt)  Biryitiiif  rerefottcraefc.  ed.  Iktmortmata,  Lab.  I4M.  Mod  1680.  f  <t  often.    Life  In;   Vnnt<>. 

vii  VltU  Af|iiil..ntas.  VlUeSS.in  Scandinavia.  Ool  1  -  tfick  BwiMi,  Dpi  IT0&  I.  Kule 
in  Ui.4aUn.  Bro<:kie  Th.  III.  p.  lOOsa. 
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were  called  Beghards.  (<t)  A  peculiar  class  of  these  people,  ■whose  office  it 
wub  to  attend  upon  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead,  proceeded  also  (about 
1300)  from  the  Netherlands,  and  were  called  from  their  patron  saint 
Alexiani,  from  the  huts  in  •which  they  resided,  Cellitae,  and  from  their  low 
funeral  chants,  Lollards  (Nollbriider).  There  was  naturally  an  intercourse 
between  these  fraternities  and  the  Tertiaries  connected  -with  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  there  "were  many  unobserved  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Accordingly  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they 
were  thrown  into  a  hostile  position  with  respect  to  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
suspicions  of  the  inquisition  had  been  awakened,  many  Beghines  betook 
themselves  to  the  communities  of  the  Tertiaries,  and  again,  when  the  Minor- 
ites became  involved  in  party  conflicts,  many  of  them  became  connected 
with  the  Beghards  and  Lollards,  since  these  were  regarded  as  their  compan- 
ions in  sufferings  and  hopes,  and  were  likewise  then  persecuted  as  heretics. 
But  after  the  time  of  John  XXII.  the  popes  protected  against  the  inquisition 
those  engaged  only  in  works  of  charity,  (b)  In  the  same  country,  distin- 
guished as  the  home  of  practical  views,  was  formed  under  the  influence  of 
Gerhard  Groot  of  Deventer  (d.  1384),  a  powerful  preacher  of  repentance,  a 
society  called  the  Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  which  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  clergymen  engaged  in  copying  books.  The  convent  of  regular 
canons  at  Windesheim  (1386),  with  which  all  similar  institutions  were  con- 
nected, became  the  spiritual  centre  of  this  community.  Some  of  its  mem- 
bers remained  in  connection  with  the  parishes  where  they  resided,  and  others 
lived  in  the  houses  of  the  brethren,  supported  by  the  profits  derived  from 
their  common  occupations.  The  latter  were  bound  by  a  special  vow  to  re- 
fuse all  secular,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical  honors,  and  the  lives  of  all  were  to 
be  devoted  to  pious  exercises  and  studies,  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  allowed 
unless  it  tended  to  their  improvement.  Laymen  were  admitted  as  members, 
houses  were  also  established  for  sisters,  the  literary  education  of  the  youth 
was  conducted  on  Christian  principles,  and  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular  language  was  encouraged,  but  the  grand  object  of  the  society 
was  the  cultivation  of  their  own  spiritual  happiness,  (c) 

§  2TG.     The  Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John.     Gont.  from  §  211. 

Raynald.  ad  ann.  1807-13.  F.  du  Pity,  Hist  de  la  condamnation  des  Templiers.  Par.  1650.  4. 
Frkf.  1665.  4  Mo! den  ha  we r,  Process  gegen  d.  O.  d.  Tempi,  a.  d.  Acten  d.  papstL  Commissi  Hamb. 
1792.  Raynouard,  Monumens.  hist,  relatlfs.  a  la  condamnation  des  Chevaliers  da  Temple.  Par. 
1S13.  in  Mivhelet,  Proces  des  Templiers.  Par.  1S41.  4.  Maillard  de  Ckambwre,  Regie  et  statutes 
secrets  des  Temp.,  preceddes  de  l'hist  de  l'etablisscment,  de  la  destruction  et  de  la  continuation 
moderne.  Par.  1S41. 

Dark  rumors  began  to  prevail  respecting  the  secret  crimes  committed  by 

a)  Jfosheim,  de  Beghardis  et  Beguinabus,  ed.  Martini,  Lps.1790.  K  Kallmann,  Gesch.  d.  Urspr. 
d.  belgischen  Bcghinen.  Berl.  1S43.     [Mosheim.  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  XIII.  Chap.  II.  §  40.  note  r.) 

1)  Bulls  of  John  XXII.  and  Greg.  XL  18iS.  1374  and  1377.  in  Moxheim.  1.  c.  p.  3s>6.  401.  627. 

c)  I.  Lives  of  Gerhard  and  Florentius  by  ThotlUU  a  Kempis.  (Opp.  ed.  Sommuliut,  Antu.  1607. 
4.  p.  705.)  J.  Buic/i,  Chronicon  Windesemense,  ed.  Romceide,  Antu.  1621.— II.  ClantU  (Son  and 
Father)  over  den  Geest  en  de  Denkwijze  van  Geert  Groot  (Archief  voor  kerkeHje  Geschiedenis. 
^629.  vol.  I.  p.  855.  1830.  vol.  II.  p.  347.)  Del  prat,  over  de  Broederschap  van  G.  Qroote.  Utrecht 
1&30.  with  an  A  pp.  by  Mvhnike,  Lpz.  1S40.     Ullmann,  Eeformatoren  v.  d.  lief.  vol.  II.  p.  6288. 
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the  Templars.  Phil!])  the  Fair  commenced  an  actual  investigation  of  these, 
by  the  imprisonment  of  all  the  Templars  then  in  France,  for  which  he  had 
made  secret  preparation,  and  by  the  confiscation  of  their  property  (Oct.  13, 
1307).  The  charges  especially  urged  against  them  were  a  denial  of  Christ, 
adoration  of  the  idol  called  Baphomet,  and  unnatural  lewdness.  The  pro- 
ceedings before  the  royal  commission  at  Paris,  which  issued  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  order,  were  characterized  by  the  grossest  injustice  and  illegali- 
ties. It  is  indeed  true  that  more  than  once  the  interests  of  Christendom  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  selfish  policy  of  the  order,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
knights  had  been  guilty  of  unnatural  vices,  that  the  order  had  become  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  that  a  few  Grand  Commanderies 
had  been  indifferent  to  the  religious  controversies  of  the  day.  Nothing, 
however,  was  legally  proved  against  the  order.  It  was  evident  that  Philip 
was  eager  to  get  possession  of  the  wealth  belonging  to  the  Templars,  and  to 
break  up  the  government  which  they  had  formed  within  and  independent  of 
his  own.  Clement  Y.  sacrificed  them  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  king,  and 
this  proud  order  of  knights  could  expect  no  aid,  for  it  had  lost  the  friendship 
of  the  clergy  (")  Even  before  the  proceedings  were  concluded,  fifty-four 
knights  were  burned  by  order  of  Philip  (May  12,  1310),  because  no  confes- 
sion could  be  extorted  from  them  by  all  the  power  of  the  rack.  As  a  matter 
of  expediency  and  not  from  regard  to  a  judicial  sentence,  the  order  was 
abolished  by  Clement  (May  3,  1312).  (J/)  Its  property  was  to  have  been 
given  to  the  other  orders  of  knighthood,  but  in  France  the  king  firmly 
grasped  the  reward  of  his  guilt.  James  of  Molay,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
order,  who  with  other  high  functionaries  had  been  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  was  burned  (March  19,  1314)  because  he  publicly  denied  cer- 
tain confessions  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  him.  (c)  The  people  looked 
upon  his  death  as  that  of  a  martyr,  and  upon  that  of  the  king  and  of  the 
pope,  which  speedily  followed  it,  as  special  citations  to  the  bar  of  God.  The 
fate  of  the  expiring  order  in  the  several  countries  where  it  prevailed  was 
different,  according  to  the  justice  or  favor  shown  toward  it  by  the  princes 
and  bishops,  and  the  courage  and  unanimity  exhibited  by  the  knights  them- 
selves. Except  in  France,  they  generally  were  permitted  to  enjoy  life,  lib- 
erty, and  a  competent  support  during  life.  The  memory  of  the  sainted 
Molay,  and  a  hope  that  the  ruined  Temple  Avould  in  some  future  day  be  re- 
stored, was  secretly  spread  abroad  among  the  people. — The  Knights  of  St. 
John,  deprived  of  Ptolemais  by  the  Saracens,  settled  in  Cyprus,  but  having 
conquered  Rhodes  (1310),  they  afterwards  made  it  the  principal  scat  of  their 
order.  Tbe  tragical  fate  of  the  Templars,  in  whose  guilt  they  had  partici- 
pated and  whose  rivals  they  had  been,  was  not  beheld  by  them  in  vain.  As 
they  were  generally  connected  with  the  nobility  of  Europe,  and  pose  Bsed 

a)  Klcohii  1.  U.  Bescbaldbjnngen,  welche  deoi  T.  0.  gnnaoht  wordra.  Brl  17891  On  tlm  otbei 
ride:  lli-iii.-,  in  ii..-  Morour.  March,  1788,  MuntT  in  Ilcnk.'i  N.  Mu«.  vol.  v.  p  .'Oiss.  Hummer, 
Ifyrtorimn  BapbomeUa  rarelatnm.  (Fundgrub,  d.  Oil  18t8.Tol.VL  pt  l.)  Raynouar&tn  tlio 
Journ.  desSavim*.  Mar*.  Avr.  1819.  Blblloth.  nniv.  vol.  X.  p.  897.  XI.  p.  i. 

6)  MaruA  vol.  XXV.  p. 

c)  Vliliiiii  \\\l.9>.    Conttn.  Obron.  Gim.  at  Navott In  WAcKury  8ptdl  roL  I1L  p,  01.    Hay 

rujuaril  L  C.  p.  91 ' .'>-". 
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great  power  on  the  sea,  their  order  hecame  a  formidable  bulwark  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Turks. 


CHAP.   IV.— ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

§  277.     Scholasticism.     Second  Period.     15th  Century.     Cont.  from  §  21S. 

Paris  now  gave  unequivocal  evidence  that  it  had  become  the  principal 
seat  of  a  scholasticism  which  developed  its  maturity  in  intimate  connection 
with  academic  life.  The  Physics,  the  Metaphysics,  and  the  Ethics  of  Aris 
totle  were  introduced  by  the  Arabians,  and  even  Thomas  made  use  of  a 
translation  from  the  original  Greek,  (a)  The  hierarchy  were  indeed  jealous 
of  the  ascendency  of  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  attempted  (after  1210)  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  a  part  of  his  writings,  but  even 
the  power  of  the  Church  was  ineffectual  against  a  prevalent  intellectual  ten- 
dency of  the  age.  Through  the  influence  of  the  mendicant  friars  especially, 
this  philosopher  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  Christ,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  all  natural  science,  in  accordance  with  whose  principles  the  eternal 
truth  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  may  be  proved,  and  a  systematic  con- 
nection between  them  may  be  established,  (i)  But  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
was  as  powerful  as  a  philosophy  which  was  obliged  to  direct  its  energies 
wherever  the  highest  intellectual  interest  existed.  The  Franciscan  Alexan- 
der of  Hales,  a  master  of  theology  in  Paris  (Doctor  irrefragibilis,  d.  124o),  by 
his  acute  analysis  of  all  possible  questions,  already  indicated  what  was  to  be 
the  next  form  philosophy  would  assume,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  by  his 
practical  ecclesiastical  tendencies  the  peculiar  character  which  it  then  pos- 
sessed, (r)  The  little  Dominican  Albertus  of  Bollstadt  (d.  1280),  in  the  midst 
of  his  various  academic  and  ecclesiastical  engagements,  made  a  collection  of 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  age.  From  the  Arabians  he  derived  a  knowledge 
of  nature  and  of  its  mysteries,  (d)  By  his  history  of  the  Winter  Garden  and 
of  the  Speaking  Head,  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  a  wizard  and  a 
man  of  the  people,  (e)  and  from  his  relation  to  his  still  greater  pupil,  the 
saint,  he  received  the  appellation  of  the  Great.  The  Dominican  Thomas 
(Count)  of  Aquino  (d.  1274),  who  taught  in  Cologne,  Paris,  Rome,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy  (Doctor  angelicus),  and  who  refused  the  office  of  archbishop  of 
Naples,  his  native  country,  may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  point  of  Scholas- 
ticism. Subtle  and  profound,  full  of  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  philosophy,  he  made  a  powerful  effort  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Augustine.     The  order  to  which 

a)  Jourdain,  (p.  237.)  p.  4Dss.  130sa. 

1)  Jourdain,  p.  19Sss.  Bulaeua  vol.  III.  p.  81.  140ss.  Launoius,  de  varla  Aristot  in  Acad. 
Tar.  fortuna.  Par.  1659.  4.  ed.  J.  U.  ah  Ehicich,  Yit  1720.  Acta  Philosopher.  Hal.  1720.  St  XI.  p. 
716.  St  XV.  p.  869. 

c)  Summa  univ.  Theol.  in  1.  IV.  Sentt  Ven.  1475.  Col.  1622.  4  vols.  f. 

d)  After  the  Commentaries  upon  Aristotle  and  Lombardus,  consult  Summa  Theol.,  physio,  and 
astroL  writings,  Opp.  ed.  P.  Jatnmy,  Lugd.  1651.  21  vo's.  t—RudoL  Xuriomngeims  de  vit*  Alb 
Magnl.  OoL  1490.  f. 

e)  Gbrres:  teiit.  Vo.ksbQch.  p.  27ss.     Volk-  a.  MolsterHeder.  Heidelb.  1S17.  p.  20S>a 
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he  belonged  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  his  Summa  as  the  most  perfect 
development  of  Christian  science,  and  even  the  Church,  after  some  hesitation, 
finally  received  it  as  a  work  in  which  Christ  bimself  might  find  pleasure.  (/) 

§  278.     Scholasticism.     Third  Period,     lith  and  15th  Centuries. 

"When  the  highest  intellectual  energies  had  been  exerted  to  harmonize  the 
two  great  authorities  of  the  age,  the  only  alternative  for  science  in  its  pro- 
gress, was  to  direct  its  attention  to  the  differences  which  existed  between 
them.  But  this  struggle  with  the  internal  and  external  power  of  the  Church 
was  manifested  in  a  play  of  bold  questions  which  exceeded  the  proper 
province  of  theology,  and  although  they  were  all  so  decided  as  not  to  con- 
flict with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  the  mere  proposal  of  them  intellec- 
tual freedom  was  preserved,  and  an  obscure  dissatisfaction  was  shown  toward 
the  limitations  imposed  upon  it.  The  remark  that  a  principle  might  be  true 
in  philosophy  and  yet  be  false  in  theology,  betrays  the  doubt  which  Scholas- 
ticism felt  with  respect  to  its  own  ultimate  tendencies.  The  leaders  of  this 
school  generally  came  from  those  orders  which  were  most  prone  to  disagree 
with  the  Church.  Duns  Scotits,  a  teacher  in  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Cologne 
(Doctor  subtilis,  d.  1308),  recognized  man  as  an  individual  created  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  consequently  in  his  original  condition  pure  and  free,  but 
limited  by  his  connection  with  the  world,  and  capable  of  redemption,  so  as 
to  possess  a  true  divine  intuition  only  by  the  power  of  the  Church,  (a) 
William  of  Occam,  a  teacher  in  Paris  (venerabilis  inceptor),  after  1322  the 
provincial  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  England,  and  after  1328  a  resident  at 
the  court  of  Louis  (p.  299,  d.  1347),  wielded  the  sword  of  a  free  spirit  not 
only  in  his  doctrine  but  in  his  life.  lie  however  knew  no  other  way  to  res- 
cue the  absolute  doctrines  of  the  Church  but  by  asserting,  in  accordance  with 
a  new  form  of  Nominalism,  the  subjective  conditions  under  which  all  human 
knowledge  must  be  placed,  (b)  The  old  controversy  respecting  Nominalism 
was  consequently  revived,  and  although  Louis  XL  had  proscribed  (1-173)  it  as 
dangerous,  and  with  a  similar  stretch  of  arbitrary  power  had  subsequently 
(1481)  (r)  invited  a  free  discussion  of  it,  victory  now  preponderated  in  its 
favor.  The  Franciscans,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  opposing  the  mys 
terious  subtlety  of  their  Scotus  to  the  saintly  authority  of  Thomas,  now 
resolved  to  follow  none  but  him.  The  controversies  respecting  the  proper 
limits  of  human  freedom,  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  and  the  Binlessness  of 
Mary,  were  only  subordinate  elements  in  the  intricate  conflict  in  which  the 
Thomists  and  the  Scotiats,  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists,  proved  the  full 


/)  Cnmm.  tn  I.  IV.  Bententlarnm.  Bmnma Theol.  In  3  P.  (:?  vols.  Incomplete,  supplied  by  Buppl. 
e  Comra.  In  4. 1,  s.-nit.)  Comment  B.  Bflcher  d.  Arlst  a  d.  b.  Bohrlft,  m ji< .]<<lt.  a.  aeket  Scjirr.  opp. 
Bam.  1570.  17  role.  f.  and  often.  Ven.  1745m.  88  >"K  4.— Acta  8&  Mart  vol,  I.  p.  655.  Tvuron, 
Vie  de  S.  Thomas.  Par.  17:i7.  4  Bern.  ■'■  Ru&eia  da  gwtli  el  Borr.  B.  Thomas.  Ven.  1750.  f.  Fling 
L  d  Theol.  d Thorn.  {8mgUr*t  ral  Zeltechr.  1888.  vol.  III.  II.  I.)  //.  Botrtil,  Thorn,  u.  a,  7-oit 
Angab.  1848,    [Art.  in  Kltto'i  Journal  of  Bib.  I. it.  rol  I.  p.  L] 

a)  Qnaostlones  in  I.  iv  s.-ntt.  Qneett.  qnodllbetalea  XI.  Opp.  ed.  Wadding,  Lngd  I688aa.  liTh 
t — F.  K.  AVbergoni  Beaolntlo  dootr.  Beottoaa.  Lngd  1648,  Baumoartm-Crusiits,  foTheai.  Scot) 
Jen.  1R26.  4. 

1)  Quaeattonea  sorter  1.  IV.  Bentl  Centfloqntnm  theol  Lngd  140S.  f 

c)  Buliteim  i  ii.  V.  p.  T06aa,    Comp,  UUmann,  W(  7se» 
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power  of  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  weapons.  (c7)  The  systematic  char- 
acter of  Scholasticism  hecame  much  relaxed  in  such  polemic  engagements, 
and  in  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  it  lost  its  religious  earnestness.  Its  decline 
had  already  commenced  when  it  refused  its  countenance  to  the  new  form  in 
which  science  now  made  its  appearance.  It  had,  however,  aroused  men  to 
freedom  of  thought,  given  a  rigidly  scientific  form  to  the  doctrines  of  faith, 
and  presented  the  true  questions  on  which  philosophy  should  be  employed. 
It  had  therefore  fulfilled  its  destiny  by  giving  a  definite  form  to  the  existing 
materials.  Gdlriei  Biel  (d.  1495)  is  usually  mentioned  as  the  last  of  the 
Scholastics.  He  was  the  faithful  counsellor  of  Count  Eberhard  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  high  school  of  Tubingen  (1477),  and  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  Occam  in  a  liberal  opposition  to  the  papacy.  lie  was  also  much 
engaged  in  making  known  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  but  he  was  of  a  modest 
spirit,  and  inclined  to  favor  a  scriptural  and  practical  Christianity,  (e) 

§  279.     Mysticism.     Second  Period.     Cont.  from  §  219. 

Arnold,  Leben  d.  Glaubigen.  Hal.  1701.  Arnoldi  Hist,  et  descr.  Theol.  mysticae.  Frcf.  1702.  p. 
292ss.  l>e  Wette,  cbr.  Sittenl.  Brl.  1S21.  vol.  II.  H.  2.  p.  220ss.  Ch.  Schmidt,  Essai  sur  les  Mystiques 
du  quatorziemo  siecle.  Strasb.  1836.  4.  Vllmann,  Eeformatoren  vor  d.  Eef.  vol.  II.  p.  125ss.  F. 
Galle,  Geistl.  Stioimen  a.  d.  MA.  Hal.  1841.—  F.  F/eiffer,  deutsche  Mystiker  d.  14.  Jahrh.  Lpz.  1845. 
vol.  I.  (the  less  important.) 

The  course  of  Scholasticism  was  always  completed  by  the  prevalence  of 
Mysticism.  It  was  not,  however,  until  it  had  become  much  degenerated  in 
the  wranglings  of  the  schools,  that  new  advocates  began  to  arise,  who  es- 
caped from  the  tumult  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  to  find  a  refuge  in  the  inner 
sanctuary,  and  now  defended  the  cause  of  Christian  feeling  principally  in  the 
German  language,  and  with  a  German  spirit.  There  were  two  tendencies 
distinguishable  among  them,  although  they  are  often  blended  together.  The 
first  was  a  class  of  persons  addicted  to  speculative  reveries,  and  may  be 
traced  back  to  Erigena,  Dionysius,  and  the  New  Platonists.  They  described 
the  extinction  of  all  selfishness  and  the  perfection  of  holy  love  as  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  soul  in  God,  and  more  or  less  consciously  interpreted  ecclesiastical 
dogmas  simply  as  allegories.  And  yet  so  strong  were  their  moral  and  eccle- 
siastical tendencies,  that  this  was  always  connected  with  a  recognition  of  a 
creation,  and  of  the  historical  son  of  God.  Master  EcJcard  alone,  the  pro- 
vincial of  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  by  his  feeling  of  nearness  and  ardent 
love  to  God,  attained  such  a  giddy  height  that  he  lost  all  consciousness  of 
the  distinction  between  God  and  man,  Christ  and  the  Christian,  good  and 
evil,  and  his  memory  was  attainted  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  (1329).  (a) 
John  Tauler,  a  Dominican  residing  at  Cologne  and  Strasbourg  (Doctor  sub- 

d)  Arada,  Controversiae  inter  S.  Thomam  et  Scotum  super  IV.  1.  Sentt.  CoL  1620.  4.  Buhiew, 
rh.  IV.  p  298ss.    Argentri  Th.  I.  p.  842ss. 

e)  Collcctorium  ex  Occamo  in  1.  IV.  Sentt  (Tub.  1502.  2  vols.)  Brix.  1574.  4  vols.  4.  Sermm.  .1© 
Temp.  Tub.  1500.  i.—TrWiem.  de  Scrr.  ecc.  c.  903.  Moseri  Vitae  Profess.  Tubing.  Tub.  1718.  4. 
Decas  I.     II.  W.  Biel,  (pr.  Wernsdorf)  de  Gab.  Biol,  celeberrimo  Papista  Antlpapista.  Vit.  1719.  4. 

a)  Haynald.  ad  ann.  1829.  N.  70.  Docai,  Mlscell.  z.  Gescb.  d.  dcut  LitiTat.  vol.  1.  p.  133ss.  G 
BehmMt,  Meister  Eckard.  ^stud.  a.  Exit  1SI39.  U.  8.)  H.  Martemen,  Moister  Eck.  TlieoL  8tudl» 
Uauib.  1S42. 
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Jimis  et  illuminatus,  d.  1361),  after  preaching  for  some  time  in  a  spiritual  and 
acceptable  manner,  became  convinced  by  a  layman  (Nicolas  of  Basle)  that  bis 
spirit  had  never  been  truly  consecrated  to  Cod  by  a  complete  death  to  the 
■world  and  to  himself.  He  immediately  became,  in  consequence  of  his  utter 
despair  of  himself,  a  most  awakening  preacher  to  others.  In  strange  lan- 
guage he  allured  them  to  seek  for  intellectual  poverty  as  the  true  way  to 
become  like  God,  and  invited  them  to  taste  the  delicious  pleasure  of  com- 
pletely dying  in  God.  (l>)  Standing  in  no  need  of  sensible  imagery,  and  set 
at  liberty  by  God  himself,  he  preached  that  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
sword  should  never  be  used  in  the  place  of  one  another ;  that  in  the  con- 
flicts between  civil  princes  the  poor  innocent  people  should  not  be  placed 
under  the  curse,  and  that  if  they  wore,  the  curse  would  become  a  blessing. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  himself  experienced  the  power  of  such  a  curse,  (c) 
John  Evysbroek  (Doctor  ecstaticus,  d.  1381),  having  been  long  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  Church,  sought  to  find  a  quiet  retirement  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent  of  Gruenthal,  near  Brussels,  in  which  he  recorded  his  thoughts 
in  a  simple  and  monotonous  but  lofty  manner,  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  inspired  by  God.  He  described  the  sacred  frenzy  of  love  as 
merely  a  6tate  of  transition,  and  the  higher  life  as  a  perpetual  birth  of  the 
Son  and  an  everlasting  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  us.  He  warned 
men  against  spiritual  indolence,  recognized  the  moral  power  of  the  will,  but 
commended  mental  ecstasy  as  the  highest  state  of  existence,  because  in  ?t 
man  is  released  from  the  images  and  veils  of  his  own  being,  and  sunk  in  the 
abyss  of  divine  love,  (d)  Even  the  German  Theology  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury expended  its  principal  strength  in  discussing  subjects  relating  to  perfec- 
tion and  its  several  degrees,  the  extinction  of  Adam  and  the  formation  of 
Christ  in  us,  and  the  necessary  processes  of  becoming  human  and  divine. 
These  expressions,  however,  could  readily  have  been  adopted  by  a  simple 
pious  spirit,  as  mere  descriptions  of  that  revelation  of  an  exalted  love  of 
God  out  of  which  they  sprung,  (e)  A  transition  from  this  position  may  bo 
noticed  in  the  Dominican  Henry  Suso  (d.  in  Dim,  13G5),  who  was  said  to 
have  been  named  Amandus  by  God  himself.  Even  in  his  youth  he  had  been 
remarkable  for  an  affectionate  spirit,  and  troubled  with  the  sorrows  of  every 
thing  around  him.     He  appears  in  the  character  of  a  Suabian  Minnesinger, 

h)  Nachfolgnngdeearmen  LebensChristi.  Msirk  <1.  Seele,  &  others.  Lpz.1498,  Adgsb,  160&  tc  often. 
Works  conformed  to  the  pre.-cnt  forms  of  language,  and  ed.  h\  Ci.-t.fi/>  r,  Luz.  1828.  Unchanged 
edition  of  the  armen  Lebens  Chrlsti,  with  Lexicon  Tanlerlanum  by  SaWwaer,  Frkf,  1M3.  von  d. 
Leiden  one.  Berrn.  Bi  Opp.  lat  redd.  Suriu*,  Col  164a  t    Predlgten.  Frkf.  1896.  I  role. 

Prefixed  to  these,  the  history  of  bis  conversion  by  himself :  Historic  des  Bbrw.  <1.  Job.  Tauter— 
BeupeltuB,  Memoria  TaoL  Instanr.  Vlt  1CSS.  4.  Oberlin,  de  TauL  dlotlone  vent  et  myst  Arg 
;:->;  t.  C.  Schmidt,  J.  TauL  Hamb.  1841.  Budetbaeh,  chr.  Biogr.  p.  187ns.  [/;.  &uAr*ay,J.I 
n.  d.  Frenndc  Gotten.  Lpa.  1654.  12.] 

c)  SptcklMn  Oollectaneen  ad  aim.  I860,    Bdkmtdt,  p,  B 

d)  1 1  plritnallnm  nnpttarom.  Specalam  set  sslutis,  etc.  Opp.  a,  Brahantiae  gormaniio 
Idiom  redd,  lat  par  A.  Surtum,  C6L  1666.  f.  and  often.  Mi-  Vita  by  a  brother  Dominican  of  tba 
next  generation,  revised  byBorlue,  Four  iMattaea  of  Rusk,  in  Low  Geim  (ad  by  AwnutoiAti 
Praef  by  UUmatm,  Elan,  \MA.—Bng*Uuirdi  (p.  84  I.  n,  b  |  !•■ 

e)  TentSche  Tbeologta,  ed.  by  Luther,  Witt  i  I6L  I.  by  Ortlt.  I'.rl.  1M7.  by  /■:  L.  Ki-rt<j*r 
Lemgo.  1822.  by  l>  ':■ ,-,  i >i.  is.-:,  by  JYowUr,  s  Gsllen,  I68T.  by  VU—mthal,  Bart  184&  by  Pjtif- 
fer  Btuttg.  I86L  i p.  I  Umann  In  stud.  u.  Krit  iv.j.  II.  4. 
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but  the  mistress  of  Iris  affections,  to  'whom  he  devoted  himself  in  mjsterious 
longings,  and  with  all  the  passion  of  youth,  was  eternal  "Wisdom.  In  pursuit 
of  this  he  tortured  himself  for  many  years,  until  his  nature  became  utterly 
wasted.  lie  was  then  favored  by  God  with  still  severer  trials,  in  the  endur- 
ance of  which  he  succeeded  in  attaining  the  tranquillity  of  divine  love,  and 
became  lost  in  that  divine  nature  which  is  the  real  essence  of  all  creatures. 
His  fundamental  doctrine  was,  that  a  passive  human  being  must  be  divested 
of  the  creature,  formed  anew  in  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  perfected  in  the 
Deity.  There  was  a  vigorous  moral  spirit  in  his  ardent  love  which  sought  to 
save  every  thing  ruined  by  sin  around  him.  (/)  The  other  tendency  of  Mys- 
ticism was  directed  to  the  simple  wants  of  the  heart  and  of  the  people. 
Thomas  (Hamerken)  of  Kempen,  a  canon  of  the  convent  of  Mount  St.  Agnes, 
near  Zwoll  (d.  1471),  in  spite  of  his  zeal  for  monasticism  and  the  worship  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  his  writings  as  well  as  by  his  private  counsels  uncon- 
sciously led  many  from  the  Roman  Church  to  the  true  Church  of  the  heart, 
by  a  quiet  communion  of  the  soul  with  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  (^)  The  book 
on  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  respecting  the  author  of  which  whole  orders  of 
monks  and  nations  have  contended,  became  a  kind  of  Bible  for  the  people, 
and  in  quiet  contrast  with  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the  formal  life  pursued 
in  the  convents,  and  the  fables  of  the  Minorites,  set  forth  the  true  spiritual 
following  of  Jesus  in  the  destruction  of  all  selfishness,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
a  love  which  unconditionally  surrendered  itself  to  God.  (//)  This  branch  of 
Mysticism  had  a  seminary  which  was  maintained  among  the  Brethren  of  tha 
common  life. 

§  280.  Excesses  and  Compromises. 
From  what  is  related  of  Tournay,  it  is  evident  that  Scholasticism  had 
the  presumption  to  imagine  that  the  very  existence  of  Christianity  depended 
upon  its  power  and  it's  logic,  (a)  Scholasticism  was  accused  of  forgetting  the 
word  of  God  while  contending  about  mere  words,  of  frittering  away  the 
earnestness  of  the  Christian  life  by  its  sophistries,  of  driving  away  animation 
by  its  frigid  learning,  and  of  making  theologians  seem  like  fantastic  vision- 

,  /)  Life  of  H.  Suso  by  himself.  Bucbleln  v.  d.  ew.  Weishelt,  and  other  writings.— Lcben  u. 
Bchriften  according  to  the  old  style  of  writing  and  printing  by  Diepenbrock,  with  Eini.  v.  G'orref, 
Eatisb.  1829.  Opp.  latt  red.  Surius,  Col.  1555.  Geistl.  Bluthen.  v.  Suso.  Bonn.  1834  C.  Schmidt, 
H.  Suso.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1843.  II.  4.) 

g)  Sollloquia  animae.  Exercitia  spiritual  ia.  ITortulus  rosar.  Vallis  liliorum.  Ilospitale  pauperum. 
Vitae  Beatorum.  Dial.  Novitiorum.  Opp.  ed.  Sommalius,  Col.  1560.  4.  and  often.  Ausserl.  Schrr. 
Weitn.  1S24.  4  vols.  SSmmtl.  Werke  uebers.  v.  Silbert,  Vienna.  lS33ss.  4  vols.  [Transl.  into  Engl. 
Lond.  2  vols.  12.]— SclwlU,  Th.  a  K.  6ent  de  re.  chr.  exponitur.  Gron.  1839.  B.  Bahring,  Th.  v. 
K.  Brl.  1849. 

h)  De  imitatione  Cb.  Argent  1472  often  and  in  various  languages  since  Fabric.  Bibl.  med.  et  inf. 
Lat  vol.  IV.  p.  214ss,  [Imitation  of  C.  new  ed.  Lond.  1849.  8.]— G.  de  Gregory,  Memoire  BUI  le 
veritable  auteur  do  l'imi'ation  de  J.  C.  revn  p.  le  Conite  Lanjuinaifi,  Par.  1S27.  With  app.  by 
Weigl,  Sulzb.  1832.  Silbert,  Gersen,  Gerson  u.  Kempis,  welcher  ist  Vrf.  &c.  Vien.  1828.  6.  d« 
Gregory,  de  imit  Ch.  Aquae  Sext.  1833.  Ullmann,  Eeformatoren.  vol.  II.  Supplement  J.  B. 
il  ilnu,  Recherches  sur  le  veritable  auteur.  (acad.  royale  de  Belgique.  Brux.  1848.  4  vols.  XIV.)— Se- 
cundus  tract  de  lmit  Chr.  ed.  Liehner,  Goct  1842.  Comp.  Ullmann  in  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S43.  H.  1, 
[and  Biehring,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit  1850.  II.  3] 

«)  Mat.  Paris  ad  ann.  1201.  p.  144.  But  comp.  Ilenr.  Gandavensls  L.  do  scrr.  ecc  c  2t 
{Fabric.  Bibl.  ecc.  vol  II.  p.  121.) 
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aries  iu  the  eyes  of  other  learned  men.  "With  snch  views,  Gerson  and  Kicohtt 
of  Clamengis  demanded  that  the  course  of  theological  studies  should  be  re- 
formed. (J>)  There  was,  however,  so  much  of  truth  on  the  side  of  both 
Scholasticism  and  Mysticism,  that  the  compromise  which  had  been  effected 
between  them  could  not  be  abandoned.  This  compromise  was  attempted 
during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Scholasticism  by  Bonaventura  (John  of 
Fidanza,  Doctor  seraphicus,  d.  1274),  and  during  its  decline  by  Gerson  (John 
Charlier,  Doctor  Christianissimus,  d.  1129),  but  it  was  attained  rather  in  their 
personal  lives  than  in  a  scientific  form.  Bonaventura  strictly  conformed  to 
the  rules  of  Scholasticism,  but  he  has  enlivened  its  most  subtle  definitions 
with  the  ardor  of  his  own  feelings.  His  affectionate  spirit  contemplated 
both  the  internal  and  the  external  life  as  a  mirror  of  the  eternal  reality, 
though  he  was  not  unfrequently  invited  to  the  most  extensive  spheres  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  Church.  He  is  one  of  those  exalted  forms  in  which  the  eccle- 
siastical spirit  most  complacently  exhibits  its  glories.  "We  need  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  representatives  both  of  the  Eastern  and  of  the  Western 
Church  mingled  their  tears  at  his  tomb.  (<■)  From  the  position  of  Mysticism, 
which  he  established  by  psychological  arguments,  and  fortified  by  sound 
logic,  Gerson  carried  on  a  powerful  conflict  in  behalf  of  the  true  peace  of 
the  Church  against  the  extravagances  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  errors  of  su- 
perstition. ('/)  Raymond  de  Sabunde,  a  Spaniard,  endeavored  to  effect  (about 
1430)  a  more  perfect  union  of  these  opposite  parties  by  laying  aside  the 
formulas  then  generally  in  use.  "  God  has  bestowed  upon  man  the  book 
of  nature,  in  which  every  creature  is  a  letter  written  by  God.  This 
divine  book  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  never  contradict  one  another.  The 
former,  which  is  common  and  open  to  all,  is  the  primary  source  of  knowl- 
edge, is  intelligible  to  the  laity,  and  cannot  be  perverted  by  heretics.  But 
the  highest  knowledge  is  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  only  thing  man  can 
truly  call  his  own,  to  be  offered  to  his  Creator.'"  According  to  this  signifi- 
cant train  of  thought,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  construct  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  from  materials  supplied  by  the  book  of  nature,  i.  e.  from  the  internal 
and  external  experience  of  man,  who  needs  not  an  artificial  science,  but  only 
a  higher  illumination,  (e) 


b)  Gemonli  Epp.  duae  de  reform.  TheoL  (Opp.  vol.  I.  p.  121.  -19.)  Nic.  de  Clemangia  L.  de  stiulio 
Thenl.  {VAchery,  Bptdl  voL  I.  p.  478.) 

c)  Commentar.  In  IV.  1.  Scntt.  Breviloqatnm  (ed.  Be/eU,  Tub.  1846.)  Oentuoqulnm. — Itinerarlnm 
trenils  in  Denm.  Stimulus.  Ineendlnm  unions.  Opp.  jossu  ;-l\ti  V.  emend,  Bool  1088.  S.  Th.  f  \ '<■  a. 
1751m.  18  Th.  4. 

d)  After  the  •  istical  published  writings,  especially :  Constderatlones  do  Th.  mystics.  Opp. 
ed.  /..  A',  dv  rin,  Autu.  1T06.  0  Th.  t—Leeuy,  I  seal  >ur  in  vie  de  J,  Gars,  Par.  1*:S2  2  Th.—Sngel- 
hiii'it.  de  Ger&  mystlco  P.  II.  Erl.  1822s.  4.  Hundeahagen  a.  d.  myst.  TheoL  d.  J.  Gera  Lps.  1884. 
(ZeUschr.  C  blst  Th.  vol  IV.  Bt  L)  Uebntr,  I  G  m,  nayrt.  Theol  (Stud.  u.  Krlu  1885,  n.  2.) 
/ourdain,  doctr.  J.  Gers.  i  Th.  myst  Par.  1888.    Oh.  tkhniidt,  Easal  sut  Jean  tirrs.  Btraab. 

e)  Lib.  croatararan]  s,  TheoL  oatnj  Lattolore  stylo  In  oomp,  red.  a.  J.  1 1 

SoUsbao,  18W      '/  mi atgn     I  11,  12.    D.  MaUbt,  d.  net  TheoL  d.  K.  y 

Bab.  BreaL  1848.  Btud.  u.  Krlt  1847.  11.4. 
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§  281.     The  so-called  Revival  of  Literature. 

Meiners,  Lebensbeschrr.  beruhf  to  Manner  a.  d.  z.  d.  Wiederh.  d.  W.  Ziir.  1795ss.  8  vol* 
Ileeren,  Gesch.  d.  ciass.  Lit  s.  d.  Wlederaufl.  d.  W.  Gott.  1797.  1S01.  2  vols.  II.  A.  Ei-hard,  Gesch. 
d.  Wiederauf  bluh.  wiss.  Bildung  vorn.  in  Deutschl.  Magdb.  1827-32.  3  vols.  F.  Kraneri  Nar.  At 
humanitatis  studioi.  XV.  et  XVI.  S.  in  Germ,  origine  et  indole.  Mi-en.  1848.  4.  Editions  of  the 
modern  Classics  and  their  Commentaries  in  Ebert.  [II.  Ilallam,  Int.  to  the  Lit.  of  Eur.  in  the  15. 
16.  and  17.  Centt.  Chap.  I.  &  II.  Lond.  1842.  New  York.  1847.  J.  Berington,  Lit.  Hist  of  the  Mid. 
Ages.  Lond.  1S46.  &  de  Sismondi,  II.  of  Lit.  in  the  South  of  Eur.  transl.  by  Boecoe,  New  York. 
182T.  2  vols.  S.] 

A  scientific  education  had  been  extensively  secured  and  diffused  by  means 
of  the  Universities.  These  were  sometimes  devoted  only  to  a  single  depart- 
ment of  science,  and  at  other  times  embraced  faculties  for  all  the  sciences. 
They  had  generally  been  founded  by  the  princes,  or  the  cities  in  'whose  neigh- 
borhood they  were,  and  especially  in  Germany  they  were  all  conformed  to 
the  model  of  that  of  Paris.  The  first  of  these  was  established  at  Prague 
(1348),  and  the  last  at  Wittenlerg  (1502).  But  they  were  dependent  for  all 
their  privileges  upon  the  papal  see,  and  very  readily  settled  down  in  the 
comfortable  routine  of  traditionary  learning.  The  scientific  spirit  then 
awakened  received  only  indirect  encouragement  from  these  institutions. 
The  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon  (Doctor  mirabilis,  d.  1294)  pointed  out  the 
defects  of  a  barren  knowledge  of  Scholasticism,  and  in  the  character  of  a 
prophet  of  worldly  science,  with  genial  energy  and  multiplied  experiments 
penetrated  thoroughly  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  whose  arrangements  he 
recognized  in  every  thing,  (a)  Dante  Alighieri  (d.  1321  in  exile  at  Eavenua), 
in  his  Divine  Comedy,  effected  a  reconciliation  of  the  claims  of  love  and  reli- 
gion, and  as  in  a  General  Judgment  of  sacred  poesy  gave  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation not  only  of  the  state  of  the  human  mind  and  of  his  age,  but  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  "With  the  boldness  of  a  Ghibelline,  in  whose  eyes  the 
universal  authority  of  the  empire  was  as  truly  instituted  by  God,  and  was  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  the  papacy  itself,  he  denounced  the 
abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  and  on  his  own  authority  canonized  or  consigned  to 
perdition  whom  he  pleased.  A  friend  of  Virgil,  he  was  no  less  an  admirer 
of  St.  Thomas,  an  enthusiast  for  ecclesiastical  doctrines,  and  the  first-born 
son  of  the  Church  among  the  poets,  (h)  This  great  work  of  modern  genius, 
which  he  composed  in  the  language  of  the  people,  but  with  a  perfection 
worthy  of  the  best  of  the  ancient  writers,  awakened  a  spirit  which  could 
appreciate  and  confide  in  those  writers  also.  The  age  was  in  fact  now  fully 
prepared  for  a  revival  of  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  Although  the 
classics,  especially  the  Roman,  had  never  been  entirely  forgotten,  the  true 
6pirit  which  pervaded  them  had  not  been  perceived,  and  the  language  in 

a)  Opus  majus  (1266.)  ed.  Sum.  Jebb,  Lond.  1738.  f.  comp.  Samml.  merkw.  Lebensbeschrr.  Hal. 
1757.  vol.  IV.  p.  616S8. 

I)  Comp.  Dantis  Epp.  a  notis  ed.  C.  Witte,  Patav.  1827.  SUiemffdrten-Crusivt  de  Dantis  doe- 
-rinatheol.  (Opp.  p.  327ss.)  Ozanam,  Dante  et  la  phil.  cath.  au  13  siecle.  Par.  1S39.  Munst  1844. 
/..  A'.  Arndt,  de  Dante  scritpore  Ohibellino.  Bon.  1S46.  Schrr.  of  Schlosser,  1S24  u.  1^30.  Wtite, 
1831.  fliwic  to  (1.  Encjkl.  vol.  XXIII.  Philalethea  (John,  Duke  of  Baxony),  1889s&  Ofochd, 
Artaud,  1842.  F.  X.  Wegde,  Dante's  Leben  u.  Werke,  kulturgesch.  Jena.  1S52.  [Sehlegd,  Hist,  of 
Lit.  New  York.  1S44.  //.  Stehhings,  Lives  of  the  Ital.  Poets.  Lond.  1S82.  8  vols.  8.  C.  BM,o,  Lift 
and  Times  of  Dante,  from  the  Ital.  by  Banbury,  Lond.  1851.  2  vols.  8.1 
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which  they  were  written  had  hecome  quite  destroyed.  Pctrarcli  (d.  1374) 
was  the  first  who  turned  with  a  congenial  spirit  to  the  ancient  authors,  and 
even  if  his  imitations  be  regarded  as  unsuccessful,  lie  was  certainly  trained 
by  them  until  he  became  a  general  spokesman  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  of 
the  human  heart,  (c)  Boccaccio  (d.  1375)  labored  in  the  same  field,  and 
brought  back  to  "Western  Europe  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece.  He  was  pub- 
licly appointed  to  expound  the  writings  of  Dante,  wrote  the  first  polished 
prose  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  wts  allowed  to  exercise  his  wit  at 
the  expense  of  the  monks,  of  good  morals,  and  probably  also  of  Christianity 
itself.  ('/)  A  knowledge  of  Grecian  antiquity  had  been  introduced,  especially 
after  the  Synod  of  Florence  (1439),  by  large  numbers  of  Greeks,  who  as 
deputies  or  fugitives  became  scattered  in  all  parts  of  Italy.  These  were  gen- 
erally persons  of  only  moderate  talents,  but  they  brought  with  them  the 
inheritance  which  a  refined  antiquity  had  bequeathed  to  them  in  living  tra- 
ditions, and  they  were  therefore  received  in  the  halls  of  the  Medici  and  of 
the  Vatican  as  if  they  had  been  apostles.  The  wealth  which  had  been  pre- 
served at  home  was  now  also  brought  to  light,  the  convents  opened  their 
graves,  and  the  resurrection  of  classical  antiquity  was  now  regarded  as  a 
national  affair  by  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  as  a  solemn  festival  in  honor  of  the 
great  ancestral  world,  whose  fragments  were  recognized  not  only  under  the 
rubbish  of  centuries  and  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  but  even  in  the  customs  and 
dispositions  of  the  people.  To  study  these  sacred  relics  of  heathenism,  the 
youth  of  the  "Western  world,  with  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  iu  the  van, 
now  went  on  pilgrimages  across  the  Alps  (after  1450).  The  influence  of  this 
upon  theological  studies  maybe  observed  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  La"  ratlin* 
Valla  (d.  1457),  who  first  developed  the  laws  of  a  true  Latinity,  and  was 
induced  by  the  artistic  refinement  which  it  produced,  decidedly  to  pronounce 
the  scholastic  style  absurd,  by  the  philological  knowledge  it  afforded  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  the  his- 
torical criticism  it  fostered  to  give  judgment  against  the  fables  of  the  hier- 
archy, (c)  The  monks  whom  he  derided  invoked  against  him  the  power  of 
the  inquisition,  but  his  fame  was  too  great  and  he  was  too  highly  esteemed 
by  the  nobility  of  Italy  to  be  reached  by  that  court,  and  lie  was  Bilenoed  ouly 
by  papal  confidence  and  favors.  In  fact  the  papal  court  was  by  no  means 
displeased  with  these  efforts,  the  serious  consequences  of  which  it  did  not 
anticipate.  The  bishops  beyond  the  Alps  knew  but  little  about  them,  and 
Scholasticism  could  no  longer  present  to  them  any  considerable  resistance. 
The  mendicant  friars,  who  were  attacked  with  the  great  rity,  and 

whose  ignorance  rendered  them   the   most   suspicions,   were  the  only  class 
which,  especially  in  Germany,  were  bold  enough  to  acouse  the  new  literary 

c)  Africa  Eptetolae  (Opp.  Baa  1684,1681.  Lugd.  Mot  8vola.fi)  BonnettL  Canzont,  Trlonfl.— C 
y.  Femow,  Franc.  Petr,  Lpa.  1818.  ['/'.  OampbtU,  Lift  <>f  P.  Lond.  •.*  role.  Wollatton,  Ufa  of  P 
tnoaL  from  the  [tal  Loud.  iv<».    tin.  Dobt  m,  Lift  of  P.  h the  French.  Polled.  l^iT.  S.] 

(I)  I'  Deor.  I.  XV.  Bm  i •'•'■-'.  C    Deoamerone.  [Deoanx  traneL  In  Engl.  4.  vols.  19 

Lon.l.  1823.] 

e)  Eteganttarnna  latlnae  linguae  i.  vi    i  i    in    Lnnott  in  N.  T.  (ed.  Srasmua,  Par. 

1B05.  f.  rep.  /.'.,<<  .   \',. il    1681  i    De  amentita  rtantJnJ  donations.  (Opp,  Baa,  1640.  15I«  f.)— 

u.h.  Qericht  a.  I..  Valla.  (/'.((</»*,  Bettr.  z.  K.  n.  Bet  Qeeeh,  Brem.  1887.  p.  816ea.) 
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improvements  of  heresy  on  account  of  their  heathenish  and  schismatical  ori 
gin.  The  Ghibelline  party  in  Italy  was  distinguished  for  the  interest  which 
in  various  ways  it  showed  in  pagan  antiquity.  The  new  school  of  Peripa 
tetics,  in  opposition  to  the  scholastic  Aristotle,  declared  that  the  theory  of 
the  universe  maintained  by  the  ancient  Greeks  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  philo- 
sophical truth,  and  Pomponazzo  (d.  1520),  like  a  modern  Prometheus,  ven- 
tured openly  to  declare  his  conviction  that  the  immortality  of  t lie  soul  was 
according  to  philosophical  principles  more  than  doubtful,  although  it  might 
be  conceded  as  a  theological  truth  to  a  Church  which  could  not  dispense 
with  it.  (/)  The  Platonic  Academy,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Medici,  defended 
only  a  few  of  the  religious  ideas  pecnliar  to  Christianity,  (f/)  There  was  a 
kind  of  superstition  which  in  some  places  made  a  boast  of  its  attachment  to 
heathenism,  and  the  language  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  had  been  used  in  the 
ancient  Church,  was  now  exchanged  for  some  delicate  flourishes  of  a  pagan 
Latinity.  (h)  Infidelity  and  superstition  were  arrayed  boldly  and  distinctly 
in  opposition  to  each  other.  In  Germany,  it  is  true,  the  disposition  to  en- 
gage in  classical  studies  originated  in  the  school  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  in 
general  it  preserved  the  Christian  seriousness  of  this  source.  (?)  But  from 
the  v^ry  nature  of  the  new  studies,  those  qualities  of  the  mind  which  have 
most  to  do  with  the  world  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  hearts  of  such  as 
were  devoted  to  them,  and  the  common  people  seized  upon  them  as  though 
they  constituted  a  general  education  of  the  whole  individual  man  (Humanis- 
mus).  The  consequence  was  that  a  mental  revolution  was  commenced, 
which  in  its  essential  character  was  properly  named  a  restoration  of  the 
Sciences.  At  the  same  time  the  great  ocean  which  surrounded  the  world 
was  crossed,  and  a  heaven  began  to  rise  before  them,  in  which  the  earth, 
hitherto  regarded  as  an  immovable  empire  in  the  centre,  modestly  assumed 
its  proper  position.  (1)  Now  also  Machiavelli  (d.  1530)  revived  the  ancient 
doctrine,  that  while  religion  was  of  vast  importance  for  its  salutary  influence  ' 
upon  the  state,  the  highest  political  objects  might  nevertheless  be  attained 
without  the  aid  of  the  Church  or  of  Christianity.  {!)  Thus  was  formed  inde- 
pendently of  the  hierarchy  an  intellectual  power  which  had  detected  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  and  had  lost  a  sincere  faith  in  its  assumption  that  no 
one  could  be  saved  except  by  its  offices.  Through  the  discovery  and  preva- 
lence of  the  art  of  printing  (about  1440),  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
.jew  gift  of  tongues,  this  power  became  absolutely  indestructible  and  irre- 
sistible. 

/)  Petri  Pomponatii  L.  de  immortalitate  animae.  Bon.  1516.— Cone.  Toiler,  a.  1513.  (llarduin 
,m.  IX.  p.  1719s.) 

fir)  lioseoe,  Lorenzo  de  Medici  [Lond.  1846.  1  v.  in  Bonn's  Stand.  Lib.  ami  Philad.  2  v.  8.] 
Siereking,  Gesch.  de  Plat  Acad,  zti  Flor.  Gott  1S12. 

h)  In  Pauli  II.  Vita  Plntina,  p.  6558.  Cunnesius  p.  78s.  Quirinns  p.  9ss.  Eraemi  I.  XXVI. 
Ep.  BL—Walchlt  Hist  crit  Lat.  linguae  c.  12.  n.  3.  Buyle  under  Bembo.  Ilenke  on  Villers.  p. 
46988.    Piper,  Mytliol.  d.  cl.r.  Kunst  vol.  I.  p.  879sa     [Runke,  Hist  of  the  Popes,  vol.  I.  p.  72s.] 

i)  Meinem  vol.  II.  808ss.  after  RevU  Daventrla  illtistrata.  Lngd.  1651.  4. 

k)  G.  L.  Schulzn,  Astrononii.i  |  er  Copernicnm  instaurata  religionis  et  pietatis  clir.  per.  Luth.  re- 
purgutae  epregia  adjutrix.  BudlSS.  1830. 

/)  DiBCorsi  sopra  la  prima  Doc.  dl  T.  Livlo.  II.  Principe.  Storia  Florentine— Schloxner  in  hi? 
hr.  f.  Gesb.  u.  Lit.  vol  V.  p.  485sa  [MacJiiavettVa  Hist  of  Flor.  the  Prince  and  other  work* 
SransL  Into  Engl  In  Bonn's  Stand.  Lib.  Lond.  1?47.] 
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§  282.     John  Reuchlin.     1-455-1522. 

J.  IT.  J/.ii'w*,  Vita  KeuchL  Durlaci  16-T.  Meinera  vol.  I.  p.  44ss.  E.  Tit.  Mayerhoff,  Reach,  a. 
».  Zelt  Brl.  1880.     Erhard  vol.  11.  p.  1-tTss.     [Barham,  Eeuchlin's  Life  and  Times.  Lond.  12mo.] 

Reuchlin  (Capnio),  who  had  been  educated  in  the  study  of  the  Classic*, 
and  was  a  leader  of  the  Humanists,  came  originally  from  Pforzheim.  At 
first  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Jewish  literature,  expecting  to  find 
the  mysterious  wisdom  which  had  been  promised  there.  Though  disap- 
pointed in  this,  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  which  he  succeeded  in 
diffusing  through  the  Church,  and  applied  to  the  exposition  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. (")  From  a  scientific  spirit  as  well  as  from  private  inclination  he 
disapproved  of  the  proposition  urged  by  Pfefferkorn,  a  converted  Jew,  to 
commit  all  the  Rabbinical  books  to  the  flames,  at  least  so  far  as  they  did  not 
blaspheme  Christ.  This  was  construed  by  the  inquisitor  Hogstraten,  who 
then  presided  over  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  as  evidence  that  he  was 
secret?y  a  convert  to  Judaism.  In  the  eyes  of  such  a  man  the  Greek  language 
was  the  mother  of  all  heresies,  and  the  study  of  Hebrew  was  an  unquestionable 
apostasy  to  Judaism.  Standing  in  the  independent  position  of  an  advocate  of 
princes  and  cities,  Reuchlin  assailed  the  theological  barbarism  of  the  Domini- 
cans with  every  kind  of  intellectual  weapons,  to  which  the  inquisitorial 
judges  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  cries  for  his  condemnation,  (h)  The  whole 
German  people  were  witnesses  of  this  ecclesiastical  feud,  and  a  learned  class 
of  spirited  youth  under  the  banner  of  Ulrich  of  Hutten,  openly  declared 
themselves  on  the  side  of  Reuchlin.  From  the  circle  thus  formed  proceeded 
the  Letters  of  Obscure  Men,  (c)  in  which  the  extreme  stupidity  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  their  general  immorality,  and  their  loud  outcries  respecting  the 
heresies  of  the  Humanists,  together  with  their  own  dog-Latin,  is  described  so 
naturally  and  truthfully  that  the  Dominicans  themselves  joined  in  circulat- 
ing the  book,  though  they  afterwards  hurled  their  anathemas  against  it  in 
vain.  The  controversy  was  at  last  brought  before  the  pope  himself,  and  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Reuchlin.  The  Dominicans  made  every  effort  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  this  decision,  and  the  papal  court  was  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  the  threatenings  and  briberies  they  made  use  of,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Reuchlin  was  sustained  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire. The  party  at  Cologne  were  finally  compelled  by  the  sword  of  Francis 
of  Skkinrjen  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  suit  (1520).  The  amount  of 
these  was  only  a  hundred  and  eleven  gold-florins,  but  the  mendicant  friarfl 
were  themselves  overwhelmed  with  ridicule,  their  cause  was  utterly  ruined 
in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  persons,  and  Germany  had  now  proclaimed 
jo  the  world  where  she  would  stand  in  the  decisive  struggle  which  was  ap- 
proaching. 

a)  Pe  verba  mlrlt!.-,,  !.  III.  Tut,.  1514  f.  I1'-  arte  etbbaltfltica  1.  lit  Hag.  1M7.  f.--l>e  rii.Hmen 
ttobebr,  Phorcae.  10  8.  t  Baa,  1078. t    i '-  ■  ortbogr.  linguae  bebr.  Hag,  L518, £— Epp 

Hag,  i.',!-i  1819.  i. 

L)  It.  Batbacb,  i  b  man  den  Jnden  afle  Ibre  BQcber  nebmen  and  rerbronnen  sol),  1310,  PJtytrk, 
HandiptegeL  1M  I.  B.  Angcnsplegel.  101 1.  I tefen  tlo  aalamnlatorea  <'.  < Jolo&lenaea,  IMS,  beildea  otbei 
or!/,  doeo.  it.  Hardt,  Hi-t.  Liter.  Kef.  P,  II. 

o)  Epp.  obacnrornm  rlrornm,  1.  I.  Hagen.  1016  1  II.  Baa,  1017.  and  often,  den.  ed.  Ttot«rn  wna\ 
llrttm.  1827.  2  Tii.  edit,  and  ezpL  by  MQnoh.  Lpi,  1827.  -K  ah  IMttn, TrluinpBna  Oapnion.  lt:a. 
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§  283.     Desideriius  Erasmus.    146&-1536. 

Opp.  ed.  Clerieui,  Lugd.  1703ss.  11  vols.  f.  Comp.  Vitae  Erasmi  by  himself  in  Cleric,  vol.  I 
J.  le  Clerc,  Bibl.  choisle,  vol  V.  p;  13568.  vol.  VI.  p.  7ss.  Jurtin,  Life  of  E.  Lonrt.  175S.  Buitgntj, 
Vio  d'E.  Par.  1757.  Uebers.  v.  Reich  m.  Zus.  v.  /7«><fa>  Hal.  u.  Ulm.  17S2.  2  vols.  (Hess)  E.  r.  Rotttrd. 
Zftr.  170D.  -2  vols  44  Muller,  Leb.  d.  E.  v.  E  limb.  1S23.  comp.  Uttmann  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S29. 
II.  1.    [Butler,  Life  of  E.  Lond.  Svo.     D'Autigne,  Hist,  of  Eef  vol.  I.  p.  USss.] 

Among  those  engaged  in  promoting  the  literary  improvement  of  this 
period  no  one  was  more  prominent  than  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  lie  was 
the  offspring  of  a  faithful  connection,  hut  one  which  never  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  Church  fettered  hy  monastic  prejudices.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
pupil  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  at  Deventer,  and  afterwards  a 
monk  at  Stein  (I486).  "When  he  lacked  courage  to  refuse  the  monastic  vows 
he  was  released  from  them  (about  1490)  by  the  Bishop  of  Cambray,  who  was 
anxious  to  turn  his  classical  education  to  a  better  account.  Several  years 
were  then  spent  in  journeys  for  literary  purposes  in  France,  England,  and 
Italy,  until  he  became  settled  with  his  publisher  at  Basle  (1521).  When  a 
young  man,  and  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence upon  the  capricious  favor  of  his  English  patrons,  and  at  a  later  period 
when  reigning  supreme  in  the  learned  world  he  refused  with  a  lofty  conscious- 
ness of  his  power,  every  office  of  dignity  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  courts 
of  princes.  But  as  he  was  of  a  feeble  constitution,  fond  of  ease,  and  as  he 
enjoyed  with  a  high  relish  the  elegancies  of  life,  he  was  always  delighted  with 
costly  presents  and  pensions.  Lie  displayed  an  astonishing  activity  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  subjects  then  brought  forward  in  ecclesiastical  and 
social  life,  sometimes  for  his  own  pleasure  and  sometimes  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  his  patrons.  Many  classical  authors  and  ecclesiastical  fathers 
were  edited  by  him,  but  above  all,  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testament 
was  made  accessible  to  the  public,  and  the  immense  benefits  of  the  press  were 
then  realized  principally  by  his  agency,  (a)  His  character  was  not  of  the 
highest  order,  for  he  was  easily  excited  and  suspicious,  aud  he  was  destitute  of 
inventive  power  or  depth  of  thought ;  but  his  common  sense  was  of  the  most 
solid  nature,  his  stores  of  knowledge  were  abundant,  he  was  never  at  a  loss 
for  the  happiest  turn  of  expression,  and  his  wit  was  inexhaustible.  The  in- 
sipid practices  of  the  monks,  the  subtle  refinements  of  the  scholastics,  the 
weak  points  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  the  extravagances  of  those  who 
preached  indulgences,  and  the  follies  of  every  class,  even  of  the  popes  them- 
selves, were  all  unmercifully  ridiculed  in  his  writings.  Nor  did  he  hesitate 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
hierarchy  rested,  and  to  refer  to  Socrates  as  a  saint,  although  he  reproved  the 
heathenish  tendencies  of  the  modern  Ciceronians,  and  always  appeared  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  Christianity  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  (h)  lie  was  not 
backward  to  attack  the  interests  of  many  classes,  and  when  excited  or  exer- 
cising his  wit  he  was  frequently  bolder  than  circumstances  required.     It  was 

a)  Colloqnia  Ciceronianus.  Adagia,  Morlae  encomium.  Enohir,  militis  clir.  Ratio  verae  Theol 
Matrimonii  cbr.  lnstitntio.  Ecclesiastoa.  Epp.  etc  [His  Panegyric  upon  Folly  lias  been  transl.  and 
Dubl.  in  Oxf.  1CS:{.  13.  and  bis  Familiar  Colloquies  transl.  by  Bailey,  and  publ.  in  Lond.  1725.  S.l 

l>)  J.  A.  Fabridi  Exerc.  de  rel.  Er.  (Opusc.  hist.  crit.  lit  p.  379ss.) 
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therefore  not  surprising  that  nearly  every  kind  of  heresy  was  imputed  to  him. 
The  common  people,  however,  were  not  the  object  of  his  efforts,  neither  did 
he  aim  to  effect  any  very  violent  changes  in  socioty.  Even  to  those  who  were 
enlightened  he  only  ventured  to  hint  at  truth,  he  never  objected  to  an  in- 
trenchment  of  himself  behind  ambiguous  expressions,  and  on  all  subjects  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  should  it  evea 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  and  Pelagianisni.  It  was,  therefore,  no  very 
difficult  matter  for  such  a  man,  eminently  intellectual  and  distinguished 
among  his  contemporaries,  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  good  understanding  with 
the  principal  men  of  the  hierarchy,  whose  education  was  accomplished  and 
secular.  By  all  those  who  filled  the  papal  chair  during  his  life  he  was  es- 
pecially esteemed. 

§  284.     The  Holy  Scriptures. 

In  matters  of  faith  an  indefinite  kind  of  authority  was  every  where  con- 
ceded to  distinguished  writers  among  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  the  Scholas- 
tics and  the  Mystics.  In  the  controversy  with  the  Hussites  the  principal 
object  was  to  prove  that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  dependent  upon 
that  of  the  Church,  but  all  those  who  contended  for  reform  in  the  Church 
itself,  directed  their  attention  to  the  word  of  God.  During  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  a  tedious  kind  of 
Scriptural  exposition,  much  like  the  allegorical  and  devotional  method  of  an 
earlier  period,  according  to  which  each  passage  had  various  senses.  Few, 
however,  ventured  to  go  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  of  Ilierony- 
mus,  and  of  Augustine.  Individuals  indeed,  like  Thomas,  though  ignorant 
of  the  original  languages,  and  full  of  preconceived  opinions,  nevertheless 
under  the  guidance  of  a  congenial  spirit,  sometimes  penetrated  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  (a)  Some  assistance  in  an  intelligent  expo- 
sition and  criticism  was  also  derived  from  the  works  of  Jews  and  heathen 
writers.  Nicolas  of  Lyra  (d.  1351),  a  Minorite,  investigated  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  with  no  small  amount  of  Iiabbinical  learning.  (I) 
The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  under  the  care 
of  the  Rabbins,  and  was  conformed  to  their  critical  traditions  (Maaora).  (c) 
A'tmcnes  (after  1505)  in  the  possession  of  unbounded  means  and  opportunities, 
got  up  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  all  the  sacred  languages,  but  the  original 
text  was  based  upon  recent  manuscripts,  and  was  corrected  by  the  Vulgate.  (V) 
The  New  Testament  had  already  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  thousands  by 
the  labors  of  Erasmus,  (e)  Valla  was  desirous  of  teaching  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, but  Ertttmus  pointed  out  its  errors,  and  endeavored  to  make  the  simple 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  N\'\v  Testament  intelligible  to  his  readers,  and 

a)  A.  Tholvck,  dc  Thorns  Aquinate  atone  A.bael  InterpreUbni  V.  T,  BaL  1349,  i. 

/<)  Postlllae  perpetnae  In  nnlv  Blblla,  Bom.  1471.  B  vols.  .t  often. 

o)  Bonetoi  148B,  t  Bnx,  MM  A:  often. 

</)  Blblla  bebr.  child,  gr.  et Let  de  mandate  Fr.  Xtmmet  d* -OUntna,  In  Oomplntensl  Univ. 
1M  1-17.  'l'h.  C.  f.  No!  publicly  until  HMO,  and  beyond  the  Pj  reneea  In  L683L  Comp.  ll-j-  (p  MM  I 
p.  190m    [Uttrrttt,  Lift  of  Xlmenea,  Lend.  8.] 

t)  Nov.  In-trum.  Baa.  1816.  t    With  continual  Improve!  1081   1589,     Bmk»x.& 

Er.  Arbeiten  D.  d.  N.  T.  Ann.  ra.  Burtgny  rol,  ll.  p.  088aa, 
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although  he  was  in  possession  of  only  a  few  manuscripts,  he  availed  himselt 
of  the  labors  of  the  Greek  exegetical  writers.  With  a  bolder  criticism  Faber 
(Lefevre  d'Etaples,  d.  1537)  broke  through  the  custom  of  relying  upon  tho 
Vulgate,  and  although  he  fled  before  his  enemies  when  threatened  with  mar- 
tyrdom, he  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  in  France.  (/) 
Bona  Ventura's  Bible  for  the  poor  proposed  that  the  favorite  object  of  all 
preaching  should  be  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures.  ((/)  The  opposition  of  tho 
Church  to  primitive  Christianity  was  evinced  in  the  fact  that  when  it  per- 
ceived the  almost  universal  use  of  the  sacred  writings  by  parties  hostile  to  it, 
the  hierarchy  ventured  more  and  more  decidedly  to  prevent  the  perusal  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  to  subject  every  translation 
to  an  ecclesiastical  censorship.  (h)  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  however,  after 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  power 
of  the  press  prevailed,  and  fourteen  editions  of  a  translation  in  the  High  Ger- 
man, all  founded  upon  the  Vulgate,  though  none  were  in  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  are  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  it  was  used,  (i) 

§285.     The  Doctrine  of  the  Church. 

The  introduction  of  genuine  Christianity  had  all  the  effect  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  new  law.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church  made  no  further  progress  than 
that  which  sprung  from  an  attempt  to  justify,  in  the  view  of  literary  men, 
the  corruption  of  ecclesiastical  morals  by  indulgences,  and  an  outward  for- 
mality (§  270).  From  this  proceeded  the  doctrine  that,  without  regard  to  the 
spirit  with  which  an  ecclesiastical  observance  was  performed,  it  possessed  a 
certain  degree  of  moral  value,  and  that  man  might  be  forgiven  by  his  God  on 
account  of  his  own  works  or  of  indulgences.  It  was,  however,  argued  that  this 
reconciliation  with  God  was  primarily  founded  upon  the  original  atonement  by 
Christ,  (a)  The  Scholastics  made  justification  before  God  a  consequence  of 
love  or  of  the  faith  which  is  quickened  by  love  (fides  formata).  A  few  Mys- 
tics made  it  the  consequence  of  faith  alone.  In  a  limited  sense  only  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Thomists  stood  on  the  same  ground  as  xVugustine,  for  while  they 
regarded  original  sin  as  a  culpable  offence,  and  divine  grace  as  predestination, 
they  nevertheless  looked  upon  the  former  as  consistent  with  the  possession  ol 
some  remnants  of  power,  by  which  a  man  can  render  himself  worthy  of  the 
divine  favor  (meritum  e  congruo),  and  the  latter  as  dependent  upon  the 
divine  foreknowledge.  The  Scottish,  on  the  other  hand,  described  both  origi 
nal  sin  and  grace  rather  as  the  invariable  condition  of  all  men,  and  as  de- 


/)  Psalterinrn  Quineuplex.  Par.  1509.  In  Epp.  Pauli.  Par.  1512.  In  IV.  Kw.  Meld.  1522.  French 
Bible  after  1528,  complete  at  Antw.  1530.  f.—Ch.  II.  Graf,  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  les  ecrits  de  J.  Lefevr# 
i-Et.  Strasb.  1842.     K.  II.  Graf,  J.  F.  Stapulens.  [Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S52.  II.  Is.] 

(/)  Biblia  paiiperum,  Praedicatoribus  porutilis.  1590.  4.  &  often. 

h)  Innoe.  III.  1.  II.  Ep.  141.  Cone.  Tolo*.  a.  1229.  c.  14  (Mmxi  Th.  XXIII.  p.  197.)  [London1! 
Manual,  Toolonse  a.  1229.  c.  14.] — UsKfrii  Hist,  controv.  de  Sc.  et  Sacris  vernaculis.  Lond.  1690  4 
IL'ij-  Imaier,  Gesch.  d.  Bibelverbots.  Ulm.  1TS3. 

i)  First  edit,  was  that  of  Mentz,  1402.— Panzer,  lit.  Nachr.  v.  d.  allerfilt  m-.lr.  dout  Bibela 
Nimib.  1774  u.  Gesch.  d.  r3m.  kath.  deut  Bibel.  Nurnb.  17S1.  J.  Kehrein,  z.  Gesch.  d.  dcutschea 
Blbelmbers.  vor.  Luth.  Stuttg.  1851. 

a)  Dallaeus,  de  poenis  et  satisfactt  hum.  Amst  1C49.     [TTagenoach  Ilist.  of  Doctrines,  §  ISC] 
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velopments  of  the  spiritual  world  in  the  course  of  Providence.  The  Pelagian 
tendency  was  essential  to  a  Church  which  placed  works  by  the  side  of  grace, 
and  taught  that  our  own  merits  may  exceed  the  demands  of  duty.  The  pro- 
found Thomist  Thomas  de  Bradicardiiia,  a  Professor  at  Oxford,  and  finally 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (d.  1349),  summoned  the  whole  generation  in 
which  he  lived  before  the  bar  of  God,  to  answer  for  its  adoption  of  Pelagian 
sentiments.  His  philosophical  system  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
God  is  the  necessary  cause  of  every  event,  and  man  only  his  sbadow.  (I)  This 
manner  of  speaking  was  so  foreign  to  the  prevalent  mode  of  thought,  and 
the  delusion  with  regard  to  the  opinions  of  Augustine  was  so  general  and 
indispensable  to  the  times,  that  it  awakened  as  little  favor  as  it  did  oppo- 
sition, (c)  It  is,  indeed,  not  improbable  that  when  men  happened  to  be  ar- 
-aigned  under  some  peculiarly  unfavorable  circumstances,  even  trifling  depar- 
tures from  the  ordinary  opinions  of  the  Church,  were  condemned  by  the 
tribunals,  but  certainly  a  great  variety  of  opinions  were  freely  tolerated, 
particularly  with  respect  to  anthropological  doctrines  and  in  literary  discus- 
sions. The  popes  were  far  from  possessing  either  the  ability  or  inclination  to 
pronounce  any  decision  with  respect  to  those  controversies  of  the  schools  in 
which  great  parties  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The  Church  seemed  to 
be  so  indifferent  respecting  all  subjects  not  connected  with  its  own  usages 
and  privileges,  that  it  was  commonly  said  that  it  would  be  safer  to  impeach 
the  absolute  authority  of  God  than  that  of  the  pope. 

§  286.     Ethics  and  Casuistry. 

Ve  Wette,  chr.  Sittenl.  Brl.  1S21.  vol.  II.  H.  2.  p.  llBss.  and  Lehrb.  d.  ehr.  Sittenl.  Bert  1888,  p. 
148*.  Stdudlin,  Gescb.  <L  moralph.  Han.  1822.  p.  46fcs.  &  Gesch.  d.  Sittenl.  Jesu.  Gatt.  1S23.  vol.  IV. 
p.  29Sss. 

Ethics  now  became  properly  a  science.  Abelard  had  already  presented 
the  principal  points  of  a  regular  moral  system  (§  220),  in  which  his  dislike  to 
a  merely  external  ecclesiastical  sanctity  and  penances,  is  made  especially  promi- 
nent.  According  to  him  sin  is  not  an  outward  act,  nor  a  thought,  nor  a 
natural  desire,  but  a  consent  to  that  which  we  think  we  are  bound  to  refuse 
from  a  regard  to  the  divine  will.  "We  truly  repent  only  when  the  pain  we 
endure  springs  from  love  to  God.  Other  methods  by  which  we  attempt  to 
make  satisfaction  for  sin  are  merely  means  of  discipline.  Those  scholastics 
who  came  after  him  generally  connected  their  ethical  system  with  their  the- 
ology, without  however,  on  that  account,  assigning  to  it  an  inferior  position. 
Thomas  was  most  successful  in  rendering  the  usages  of  the  Church  oonsiBtenl 
with  the  purity  of  Christian  morals,  (a)  According  to  him  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  ethics  is  to  attain  a  likeness  to  God  by  means  of  the  Church,  theoon- 
.empiative  life  is  more  exalted  than  the  active,  and  monks  and  prelates  are 
ndispensable  to  a  perfect  state  of  society.  Like  Aristotle  before  him  ho 
describes  Prudence,  Justice,  Courage  and  Temperance  as  the  cardinal  virtues. 

b)  De  causa  Del  adv.  Tel.  L  III.  ed.  SaviUut.  Lon&  lfilv  t. 

c)  Argeuti-e  vol.  I.  p.  88ta  With  great  probability  Uh-.-eler  cites  on  this  subject  ulx>  Itaynali 
»d.  ann.  1372.  N.  33. 

a)  Sumina,  secundae  Partis  prima  et  secunda. 
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and  following  Angustine  he  represents  the  virtues  peculiar  to  Christianity  as 
consisting  in  faith,  hope,  and  love.  In  contrast  with  these  stand  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  with  pride  the  mother  of  them  all.  The  ethical  system  of  the 
Mystics  was  confined  to  the  delineation  of  the  means  and  degrees  hy  which 
the  creature  can  die  to  self  and  awake  to  the  life  of  God.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  Humanists,  sprung  up  in  contrast  with  the  conventional 
morality  of  the  Church  and  of  the  knights,  the  idea  of  a  purely  human  ethics 
which  differed  from  the  law  tf  Christ  only  in  name,  and  had  heen  already 
hinted  at  in  Thomasin  Tirhlefs  Italian  Guest  (1216s.).  According  to  this, 
constancy  of  mind  is  the  basis  of  all  virtues,  and  inconstancy  the  basis  of  all 
vices,  God  is  not  a  Judge  who  can  be  induced  by  money  to  make  wrong 
exchange  places  with  right,  good  men  will  be  happy  whether  in  outward 
prosperity  or  adversity,  wickedness  renders  those  who  commit  it  miserable, 
the  will  alone  gives  character  to  every  action,  and  God  always  loves  the  vir- 
tuous. (V)  When  this  scholastic  method  of  treating  the  subjects  of  faith  and 
law  was  applied  to  ethics,  a  science  of  Casuistry  was  formed,  for  those  espe- 
cially who  had  the  care  of  souls,  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  penitential 
books,  (c)  In  this  theory  of  cases  of  conscience,  the  conflict  between  duties 
and  the  ambiguities  of  particular  circumstances  were  either  invented  with  the 
most  artful  ingenuity,  or  taken  from  actual  life.  When  it  was  received  as  a 
real  counsellor  in  the  path  of  life,  the  rock  of  conscience  was  still  shaken  by 
it.  The  moral  judgment  of  the  Church  itself  appeared  to  waver.  When  in 
the  Council  of  Constance  the  Franciscan,  Jean  Petit,  was  solemnly  accused 
by  France  of  having  defended  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  his  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  was  a  tyrant  and  a 
traitor,  and  the  Dominican,  John  ton  FalcTcenburg,  was  charged  by  Poland 
with  having  preached  in  behalf  of  the  German  orders,  that  the  Polish  king 
and  nation  should  bo  expelled  and  massacred,  the  only  result  which  could  be 
obtained  by  all  the  eloquence  of  Gerson  was  a  general  disapprobation  of  the 
assassination  of  tyrants,  while  the  particular  crime  complained  of  and  its 
defenders  remained  unrebuked,  and  Martin  V.  refused  his  assent  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Falckenburg.  Political  considerations  and  bribery  were  doubt- 
less concerned  in  tins  result,  but  the  hesitancy  of  the  Church  allowed  the 
mendicant  friars  to  place  the  sentiment  under  the  protection  of  their  doc- 
trine of  probabilities,  that  any  one  was  justifiable  in  punishing  by  his  sword 
all  those  who  were  beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  justice.  (J) 

b)  Dor  Wulscbe  Gast  d.  Thomasin  v.  Zlrklaria,  ed.  with  phil.  &  hist  obss.  by  //  Rttvkert,  Qued- 
linb.  1852. 

c)  In  the  thirteenth  centnry,  Summa  Raymundtana,  by  Raym.  de  Ponnafortc;  in  the  fourteenth, 
Astesana,  by  Astesanus,  Bartholina  s.  Pisanella, by  Barthol.  de  8.  Concordia,  in  Pisa;  in  the  fifteenth, 
Angelica,  by  Angelus  de  Clavaslo,  and  others. 

d)  Oeraon  Opp.  vol.  V.  II.  P.  II.  p.  8S6ss.  ffurdt,  Const.  Cone,  vol.  IV.  p.  439ss.  1555.  Dlugcsat 
Hist.  PoL  FrcC  1711.  f.  L  XI.  p.  876. 
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CHAP.  AT.— EXTENSION  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

§  2S7.     Apologetics.     Islam.    Judaism. 

The  literary  defences  of  Christianity  were  principally  directed  against 
some  objections  urged  by  Mussulmen  and  Jews,  but  they  merely  justified  the 
views  of  Christians  at  the  bar  of  their  own  judgments.  Thomas  of  Aquino 
gave  utterance  to  the  rigid  views  of  the  Church  when  be  maintained  that 
she  is  the  only  judge  of  reason  and  the  only  gate  of  salvation,  {a)  The  Pla- 
tonist,  Marsilius  Ficinus  (d.  1499),  maintained  the  view  adopted  by  the  Hu- 
manists, according  to  which  God  had  revealed  himself  also  to  the  heathen, 
but  had  never  become  a  perfect  man  except  in  Christ,  (h)  Mussulmen  were 
prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  from  even  listening  to  Christians. 
Raymond  Lullus,  of  Majorca  (1236-1316),  who  had  been  startled  from  the 
poetic  dreams  of  a  gay  youth  by  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ,  attempted 
to  overcome  the  power  of  Islam  on  the  one  hand  by  establishing  institutions 
for  philological  missions,  and  on  the  other  by  his  new  art  of  reasoning,  which 
he  supposed  was  able  to  conquer  any  mind.  With  restless  activity  he  pro- 
claimed his  fanciful  doctrine  of  combination  to  Christians,  and  a  Triune  God 
to  the  Saracens,  and  finally  suffered  the  martyrdom  which  he  had  long  sought 
but  feared.  The  Church  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
saint  or  as  a  heretic,  (c)  It  was  not  until  the  Cross  had  become  victorious 
in  Spain  that  many  Moors  and  Jews  were  induced  by  the  alternative  of  death, 
or  banishment  from  their  native  soil,  to  receive  baptism  from  their  conquer- 
ors. In  that  country,  especially,  Judaism  became  pervaded  by  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  exceeded  even  the  learning  of  the  times.  2/aimo- 
nides  (d.  1208),  by  combining  the  doctrines  of  Moses  with  those  of  Aristotle, 
gave  new  life  to  Hebraism,  and  yet  with  warm  affection  preserved  collected 
traditions,  (d)  So  decided  was  the  ecclesiastical  prejudice  against  loans  of 
money  on  interest  on  the  ground  that  it  was  usury,  that  nearly  all  the  pecu- 
niary wealth  of  Christendom  in  each  generation  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews,  at  that  time  scattered  in  every  country  of  Europe.  It  was,  however, 
as  speedily  lost  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  oppressions  and  vio- 
lence to  which  they  were  universally  subjected.  Wherever  a  protracted 
profit  from  them  was  regarded  as  more  advantageous  than  a  sudden  robbery, 
they  were  protected  by  the  princes  like  any  other  lucrative  possessions. 
Many  laws  were  passed  and  frequently  renewed  by  the  Church,  to  prevent 
all  dependence  of  Christians  upon  Jews,  to  destroy  all  bonds  of  affeotion  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  to  forbid  the  employment  of  Jewish  physicians, 
and  to  nullify  all  mortgages  held  by  Jews  upon  sacred  utensils,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church.    Even  Gregory  I.  regarded  it  as  unquestionably  proper 


a)  Sumina  catbol  Bdel  eontra  Gentlli *,  L  IV. 

I)  Da  rol  i-iir.  at  Ode)  pietate  n-\  Laurent  (fed.  (Opp,  l'ar.  1641 1.  voL  I.) 

c)  It.  Lulli  Opp.  quae  ad  InTentam  «t>  i|>-<>  artam  unlverwJem  pertinent,  Q  Jord  l'.runl  ot  C. 
lgrlp[me  oommtr.  Argent  1608.  Ari»  88.  Jan,  rol  V.  i>.  1 

d)  Especially  M..r.'  tfeboebtm,  Ban  1839.  *,  Bar.  Kyi.  nebera,  r,  ftAeyar,  Vrkt  1880,    [./.  Tbim. 

l»y,  Reasons  of  tin-  Law*  ■■  f  Musea  from  the  More  Nab.  of  Malm,  wftl tea,  at.  Loud  1898.    lit 

ttU's  Mu;;.  vol.  I.  [>.  1  B   r  Lebon  u.  Wirken  d,  Moaaa  ban  Malmon.  Prag.  1886. 
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to  entice  Jews  into  the  profession  of  Christianity,  were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  their  children,  and  frequently  arrangements  were  made  for  compelling 
Jews  to  listen  to  discourses  for  their  conversion.  All,  however,  conceded 
that  they  should  never  he  compelled  to  profess  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
popes  excommunicated  those  wlio  attempted  to  injure  these  living  witnesses 
for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  usual  privi- 
leges and  discipline,  on  the  ground  that  at  some  period  before  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord  they  were  to  he  converted  to  Christianity,  (e)  But  the 
exclusive  influence  of  ecclesiastical  prejudices,  the  wealth  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  necessities  of  those  indebted  to  them,  continually  nourished  the  popular 
hatred.  The  commencement  of  the  crusades  was  remarkable  for  scenes  of 
Jewish  slaughter,  and  not  unfrequently  afterwards  the  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lace were  so  aroused  against  this  people  by  vague  rumors  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Christian  children,  of  poisoned  wells,  and  of  the  piercing  of  the  Host, 
that  in  some  cities  the  whole  Jewish  population  were  suddenly  massacred  or 
burned  at  the  stake.  Excluded  as  they  were  from  public  stations  of  honor 
and  enjoyment,  they  applied  all  their  energies  and  keen  intellects  with  almost 
convulsive  eagerness  to  the  accumulation  of  money,  by  which  alone  they 
could  possess  influence.  In  silent  bitterness  toward  the  whole  human  race, 
but  faithful  to  their  principles  even  to  death,  this  reprobate  people  of  God 
by  hundreds  gave  themselves  and  their  children  to  the  slaughter  rather  than 
to  baptism.  (/) 

§  288.    Prussia.     Lithuania.     Lapland. 

Liter,  see  §  211.  Mone,  Symb.  u.  Mythol.  vol.  I.  p.  79ss.—Dlugos9i  Hist  PoL  L  X.  p.  96s.  J. 
Lindenblatt,  Jahrbb.  edit,  by  Yoigt,  Konigsb.  1823.  p.  60ss.  334ss. — Schefferi  Lapponia.  Frcf.  1673. 
4.    Mone,  vol.  I.  p.  21ss. 

The  bishops  who,  since  the  tenth  century,  had  been  consecrated  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  Prussia,  found  nothing  but  death  there.  The  Polish  Cistercians, 
after  1207,  appear  to  have  been  more  successful.  But  when  the  converts 
were  used  by  Polish  princes  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Prussians,  they  were 
all  murdered,  and  the  Polish  provinces  on  the  border  were  reduced  to  deso- 
lation. In  this  extremity  the  order  of  the  German  knights  was  invited  to 
assist  the  distressed  Poles  (1226),  and  by  a  league  between  it  and  Poland,  the 
empire,  and  the  Roman  court,  Prussia  became  its  perpetual  possession. 
These  knights  then  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  their  enemies,  and  after 
long  and  bloody  wars  they  effected  the  conquest  of  the  inhabitants  (1230-83). 
Innocent  IV.  divided  Prussia  into  the  dioceses  of  Culm,  Pomesania,  Erm- 
land,  and  Samland.  The  bishops  were  to  have  possession  of  a  third  part  of 
all  the  land  as  an  independent  property,  but  they  soon  became  dependent 
upon  the  knightly  order,  by  which  a  refractory  bishop  of  Samland  wa? 
allowed  to  starve  in  prison.  (")     Every  foot  of  territory  conquered  by  the 


e)  Alexand.  III.  in  Cone.  Later,  a.  1179.  c.  26.  Innoc.  III.  1.  II.  Ep.  302.  Comp.  Bernardi  Ep. 
822.     Thomas,  Sumina.  P.  II,  2.  Qn.  10. 

/)  Jost,  Gesch.  d.  far.  vol.  VI.  VII.  &,  Allg.  Gesch.  .1.  Isr.  Volks.  vol.  II.  p.  3n7ss.  [JosCn  Hist  of 
the  Jews,  &.c.  transl.  from  Germ,  by  J.  II.  Hopkins,  New  Fork.  1848.  BfUmanU  Illst  of  Jews.  N,-\t 
York.  1830.]  Depping,  les  Juifs  dans  le  moyen  fige.  Par.  l-<34.  Loehersr,  Goist  dor  v.  d.  Kirche  fur  u. 
wider  die  Juden  hcrvorgezangenen  Verordnn.  (Jahrb.  f.  Theol.  n.  clir.  I'liil.  1835.  vol.  IV.  H.  2.) 

a)  Gebser.  Gesch.  d.  Domk.  zu  Konigsb.  Konigsb.  1835.  p.  20-lsn. 
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order  was  secured  by  permanent  cities  colonized  by  Germans,  so  tbat  ulti- 
mately the  Prussians  were  more  properly  exterminated  than  converted.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Grand  Master  made  the  city  of 
Marieribtirg  his  permanent  capital,  and  there  were  put  forth  the  most  splen- 
did exhibitions  of  knighthood,  (b)  Soon,  howover,  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  order  and  the  hierarchy,  the  people  whom  they  governed  were 
driven  to  despair,  one  portion  of  the  country  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  remainder  was  received  from  him  as  a  royal  fief 
(14G6). — Jagello,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  purchased  the  hand  of  the 
heiress-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Poland  by  submitting  to  baptism  (138G). 
His  countrymen  received  each  a  white  woollen  coat  as  a  sponsor's  gift,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  in  troops,  all  in  each  company  receiving 
the  same  name.  But  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  heathenish  customs  main- 
tained their  place  side  by  side  with  Christian  usages. — The  sovereignty  of 
Sweden  was  acknowledged  by  the  Laplanders  (about  1279),  and  a  church 
was  consecrated  for  them  at  Tornea  (1335)  by  E  .</,  the  Archbishop  of 

Upsala.  After  this,  children  were  generally  baptized,  and  marriage  was  cele- 
brated by  the  priests,  but  the  natural  poverty  of  the  country  ai.J  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  families  was  so  great,  that  a  pastoral  charge  seemed  almost 
impossible,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  were  subject  to  the  magical  rites  of 
their  former  heathenism,  (c) 

§  289.     Prester  John  and  the  Mongols. 

Assemani  Bibl.  or.  vol.  III.  P.  I.  IL  Mosheim,  Hist  Tartaroruni  ecc.  Hlmst  1741.  4.  Abd- 
Remusdt,  Mernoires  sur  les  relations  polltiques  des  princes  clnviieiis  avec  les  empereurs  Mongols. 
(Mem.  de  l'lnst  de  France,  Acad,  des  Inscript  1S22.  Tli.  VI.  VI I.)  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Mongols 
depuis  Tschinguiz-kh.in  jusqu"a  Tlmur-lenk.  Par.  1S24.  [Hist,  of  the  Mongols  from  Ghenghis-Khan 
to  Tamerlane.  Anist  1853.  4  vols.] 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Nestorians  induced 
a  Tartarian  prince  to  profess  Christianity,  who  transmitted  to  his  successors 
the  name  (Ung-Khan)  which  has  been  rather  doubtfully  translated  into  Euro- 
pean languages  in  the  form  of  Prester  John.  In  the  popular  traditions  of 
his  own  age  he  was  a  mythical  personage,  in  which  Europe  admired  an  ideal 
surpassing  the  papacy  itself  in  its  union  of  the  royal  and  Baoerdotal  power. 
A  royal  priest  of  such  an  illustrious  character,  Alexander  III.  was  very 
anxious  to  connect  with  the  Roman  Church.'*  His  glory,  however,  u  as  soon, 
lost  in  the  confusion  created  by  the  conquests  of  Qhenghu  Khan,  Europe 
itself  was  delivered  about  the  same  time  (1241)  from  the  perils  of  the  great 
national  migration  of  the  Mongols,  not  so  much  by  the  hand  of  man  as  by 
the  power  of  God.  Mendioant  friars  were  sent  to  these  oonquerors  of  Asia 
by  the  Roman  Ohnroh  and  St.  Louis  of  France,  Brilliant  hopes  had  been 
awakened  by  the  personal  favors  shown  to  individuals,  the  regard  which  a 
conquering  people  usually  entertain  for  the  deities  of  the  nation. they  wish 
to  subdue,  and  the  actual  hesitation  which  Mongolian  Deism  exhibited  in 

3hoosing  between  the  gospel  and  the  koran.      The  exaggerated   accounts  sont 


b).r.    \;,ijt,C,,-,h.  Mnrlrnli    Kflnlgsb.  1834, 

c)  Oomp.  BMnwaUFt  Rep.  1841.  vol.  xxxiil.  p,  $&». 

•  Barontua,  ad  aim.  1177.  '• 
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back  by  tbo  missionaries  there,  filled  all  Europe  "with  the  most  exalted  ex 
pectations.  Even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  papacy  of  the 
Dalai-lama  began  to  be  developed,  and  other  Mongolian  tribes  embraced  the 
religion  of  Islam.  One  small  congregation  in  the  city  of  Peking,  over  which 
an  archbishop  had  been  consecrated  by  Clement  Y.  (1307),  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed during  an  insurrection  in  China  against  the  Mongols  (13G9).  The 
Nestorians  alone  succeeded  in  preserving  a  few  settlements  there. 

§  290.     The  Few  World. 

Barth.  de  las  Casas,  Eelacion  de  la  destruicion  de  las  Indias.  1552.  4.  (lat.  1614  germ.  16B5.  4.) — 
Robertson,  Hist,  of  America.  Lond.  1772.  and  often.  [New  York.  1S40.]  Weise,  u.  Las  Cas.  (Zeit- 
echr.  f.  hist  Th.  vol.  IV.  St  1.)  Walton's  Weltk.  1835.  vol.  I.  p.  87ss.  [IT.  Irovng,  Life  and  Voyages 
of  Columbus  and  his  Companions,  new  ed.  New  York.  1S4S.  3  vols.] 

In  spite  of  the  ecclesiastical  prejudices  he  was  obliged  to  overcome,  Co- 
lumbus believed  himself  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  fulfil  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  predicting  that  the  gospel  should  be  carried  to  nations  at  the  utmost 
borders  of  the  earth.  The  discovery  of  America  (1492)  and  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  (1498)  were  regarded  as  mighty  conquests  in  behalf  of 
Christianity.  The  Indians,  however,  had  no  desire  for  a  heaven  where  they 
were  again  to  meet  their  Spanish  tyrants.  In  every  way  that  European  vio- 
lence could  devise,  they  were  forcibly  compelled  to  receive  baptism.  And 
yet  the  blessings  the  gospel  ever  carries  in  its  train  could  not  be  altogether 
withheld  from  them.  The  Dominicans  exerted  all  the  power  of  the  Church 
to  secure  for  their  converts  the  rights  of  human  beings.  Finally  the  heroio 
sufferer  Las  Casas  (1517)  obtained  a  law  from  Charles  I.  (V.)  securing  to  the 
natives  the  enjoyment  of  their  personal  freedom,  but  it  was  purchased  by 
the  introduction  of  the  African  slave-trade. 


CHAP.   VI.— OPPOSITION  AND  REFORM. 

Liter,  before  §  228.  Flaviw,  Catal.  testium  veritatis.  (Bas.  1556.  Arg.  1562.  f.)  Frcf.  1666.  Fascia 
rerum  expetendarum  ac  fugiend.  ed.  Orthuinus  Gratius,  Col.  1535.  f.  aux.  E.  Brown,  Lond.  2  vols.  f. 
Jo.  Wolf,  Lectiones  memorab.  et  recond.  (Laving.  1600.)  Lps.  1671.  ITardt :  Const.  Cone.  vol.  I.  P. 
IX.  nist.  lit  Ref.  P.  III.  C.  Ullmann,  Reformatoren  vor  d.  Reformation.  Hamb.  1841s.  2  vols. 
F.  A.  I/okhausen,  d.  Protest  nach  seiner  Entsteh.  Lpz.  1S46.  vol.  L 

§  291.     General  View. 

The  highest  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  then  prevalent  bad  their 
origin  in  enthusiastic  notions  and  feelings,  inconsistent  with  nature.  ('7)  But 
as  all  enthusiasm  must  in  the  course  of  time  expend  its  force,  and  naturo 
will  ultimately  assert  its  rights,  the  extreme  self-denials  which  that  system 
had  undertaken  and  required,  soon  became  a  false  display,  for  which  some 
indemnified  themselves  by  unlawful  and  unnatural  means,  and  others  became 
a  prey  to  idiocy  or  despair  through  their  compulsory  fidelity.  Hence,  so 
long  as  Catholicism  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  possible  form  of  the  Church, 
there  were  either  perpetual  corruptions  of  all  ecclesiastical  institutions,  or 

a)  Comp.  Uegel,  Phil.  d.  Eel.  Brl.  1832.  vol.  I.  p.  171ss. 
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continual  renovations  of  the  spirit,  which  either  gave  new  life  to  the  old 
foims,  or  created  new.  But  the  true  mission  of  Catholicism  in  Europe  waa 
now  nearly  complete,  the  people  began  to  think  that  they  had  passed  the 
period  of  pupilage,  and  those  who  were  employed  in  political  and  scientific 
pursuits  were  evidently  superior  to  the  hierarchy.  The  internal  spirit  which 
called  for  such  a  system  no  longer  existed,  its  abuses  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  extravagance,  and  finally  a  painful  schism  had  become  perceptible 
in  every  part  of  the  Church.  The  necessity  of  a  reformation  was  therefore 
generally  acknowledged.  Many  felt  that  it  was  near,  and  expressed  their 
convictions  by  predicting  sometimes  the  destruction  and  sometimes  the  glo- 
rious renovation  of  the  Church.  Not  unfrequently  their  feelings  were  ex- 
hibited in  prophecies  that  God  was  about  to  raise  up  pious  doctors,  Christian 
heroes,  and  even  monks  or  hermits  for  this  work,  (b)  Two  classes  of  per- 
sons became  prominent  in  the  course  of  these  struggles  for  reform  :  1)  The 
hostile  parties  continued  from  the  preceding  period,  whose  revolutionary  ele- 
ments were  soon  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  Church,  while  all  that 
was  true  in  them  passed  over  into  the  other  class.  2)  A  party  composed 
partly  of  a  series  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  still  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Catholicism,  and  anxious  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  intention,  and  to 
render  it  consistent  with  its  own  principles  and  laws,  and  partly  of  those 
who  despaired  of  any  general  reform  according  to  the  customary  forms  of 
law,  and  who  therefore  cemmenced  the  work  in  their  own  way.  These, 
longing  for  a  primitive  Christianity  unknown  in  later  times,  had  no  scruples 
in  renouncing  all  terms  with  the  Church  of  that  day.  All  these  tendencies 
were  in  various  ways  intermingled  with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  the  Catho- 
lic and  the  Protestant  elements  were  as  yet  comprehended  in  each  other. 

I.   Hostile  Parties. 

§  292.     The  Stedingers  and  the  Heretical  GhibelHnes. 

A  tribe  of  Frieslanders  in  the  district  of  Steding,  among  the  settlements 
on  the  "Weser,  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  popular  freedom  which  origi- 
nally prevailed  in  Germany.  The  castles  from  which  the  Count  of  Olden- 
burg threatened  their  country  were  demolished,  the  tithes  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  den^anded  of  them  were  withheld,  and  the  curse  of 
excommunication  which  the  latter  denounced  upon  them  was  disregarded. 
For  forty  years  the  count  and  the  bishops  contended  against  this  little  tribe, 
protected  only  by  the  courage  which  freedom  supplies,  and  their  country's 
morasses.  Their  heresy  consisted  not  in  tho  adoration  of  a  toad,  as  was 
asserted  in  the  Mupid  and  lying  accounts  scut  to  Borne,  but  in  something  tar 
more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Church.  (<*)  It  waa  the  first  triumphant 
straggle  of  the  people  against  the  nobility  and  the  priesthood,  and  therefore 
exceedingly  interesting  to  the  peasants,  who  every  where  gloried  in  it.  Gra- 
ft) Wuiijl.',  Trial  IV,  BO.  ApoL  0on£  tagut  p.  -'*'•■■  U»6htrt  Beg  a.-h  roL  Lpt  145e» 
j/.,t'i,uj-r,  li  eco.  L  XV.  p.  ii:.  Haotnbaeh)  Ge  oh.  <i.  Bet  roL  L  p.  lift.  Aujimti,  ilio  Kef.  l'ro 
pliet.Ti.   (IWItrr.  z.   Qetch.  u.   Btatfct  <l.  cv.  K.  188&   vol.   111.  1 1.  lK'.say 

a)  Manti  v.  l.  xxili.  p  B2  ■.    Baynald.  td  uiL  i-"; :.  ft  ttm. 
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gory  IX.  caused  a  crusade  to  be  proclaimed  against  the  Stedingers  as  here- 
tics of  the  most  deadly  and  absurd  character.  Their  great  and  glorious 
struggle  was  finally  terminated  by  a  dreadful  battle  (1234),  -which  only  a 
small  remnant  survived  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Chureh.  (J>) — During 
the  contest  between  the  popes  and  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  some  sectaries 
residing  in  the  Suabian  city  of  Hall  (about  1248)  declared  the  pope  a  heretic, 
and  that  the  clergy  had  forfeited  their  power  on  account  of  their  corruptions. 
They  therefore  offered  prayer  for  the  members  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
as  the  only  just  and  perfect  rulers.  "When  the  power  of  these  princes  was 
broken  they  also  disappeared,  (c)  But  for  a  long  time  after  a  story  was  cur- 
rent in  various  forms  among  the  people,  according  to  which  Frederic  II. 
would  at  some  future  period  return,  or  from  his  blood  should  arise  a  mighty 
eagle  which  would  destroy  the  Roman  Church.  (<1) 

§  293.     Fraternity  of  the  Free  Sjririt. 

The  bold  aspiration  of  the  spirit  toward  God,  which  was  not  seriously 
opposed  when  it  appeared  in  all  its  indistinctness  and  benignity  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Mysticism,  necessarily  fell  under  the  judgment  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  when  it  came  out  with  scholastic  definitions,  exalted  itself  above  the 
Church  itself,  and  was  even  perverted  to  the  gratification  of  wicked  pas- 
sions. A  synod  at  Paris  (1209)  pronounced  judgment  upon  the  school  of 
Amalric,  which  combined  the  Pantheistic  doctrines  of  Erigena  with  their 
own  principles  of  reform,  which  they  announced  in  the  style  of  the  abbot 
Joachim.  They  maintained  not  so  much  that  every  thing  Avas  one  and  God, 
as  that  God  is  the  essence,  the  end,  and  the  object  of  every  thing  created. 
Every  pious  person  is  a  Christ  in  whom  God  becomes  man,  the  resurrection 
is  regeneration,  heaven  and  hell  are  internal  and  moral  states,  the  body  of 
Christ  is  in  the  bread  even  before  its  consecration,  just  as  God  is  in  all  na- 
ture, and  the  Trinity  is  merely  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  in  three  different 
periods  of  the  world.  After  them  and  among  them  the  age  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  to  commence,  when  there  would  be  no  more  need  of  an  external 
Church.  They  also  maintained  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist,  that  every 
thing  done  from  love  was  pure,  since  the  Spirit  who  reigns  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  know  themselves  to  be  one  with  him  cannot  sin.  Amalrich  of  Bena 
was  himself  compelled  only  to  recant  his  assertion,  that  no  one  can  be  saved 
who  does  not  consider  himself  a  member  of  Christ's  body  (1204).  The  con- 
demnation of  persons  then  in  their  graves,  by  the  Synod  of  Paris,  and  the 
connection  of  the  proceedings  with  the  name  of  Erigena,  indicate  what  must 
have  been  the  pantheistic  object  of  that  assertion.  A  treatise  of  David  of 
Dinanto  was  at  the  same  time  destroyed,  which  would  seem  from  arguments 
urged  against  it  at  a  later  period,  to  have  founded  upon  certain  Aristotelian 

l)  Jo.  Otton,  Catal.  Eplscc  Breni.  {Menken  vol.  III.  p.  703.)  Gregor.  JX.  ad  Arclilep  Brem. 
(Lindenbrog.  p.  172.)— J.  D.  Hitter,  de  pago  Steding  et  dc  Stedingte,  Vit.  1751.  4.  (Berg,  Museum 
Duisb.  vol.  I.  P.  II.  p.  629.)  Scharling,  de  Stedingis.  Hafti.  1623.  Schlcsser,  Weltgesch.  vol.  III. 
Th.  2.  Abth.  2.  p.  127ss. 

c)  Albertus  Stadens,  ad  ann.  1248. 

d)  Mosheim,  Vors.  e.  unpartb.  Ketzergesch.  nimst.  174S.  p.  342ss.    Jficfulsen,  d.  RliTlianser  Kal 
wrsagc.  (Zeltscb.  f.  tburlng.  Gesch.  1S53.  U.  2.) 
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conclusions  the  idea  that  the  Deity  could  have  no  distinctions  in  his  nature, 
and  that  from  hira  proceeded  spirit  and  matter,  (a)  Soon  after  this  holocaust 
at  Paris,  a  popular  party  with  similar  principles  made  its  appearance  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and,  until  some  considerable  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in 
some  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They  -were  known  under  vari- 
ous local  appellations,  frequently  as  Beghards  and  "Waldenses,  hut  among 
themselves  they  were  generally  called  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit.  The  nature  of  their  principles  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
their  origin  in  the  scattered  fragments  of  Amalric'a  school,  in  which  their 
doctrines  had  been  advocated  in  a  systematic  form.  Their  principal  doc- 
trine, however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  Pantheism  which  contains 
no  popular  elements,  but  an  opinion  which  they  made  prominent  in  all  their 
teachings,  according  to  which  it  is  the  Spirit  alone  that  makes  us  free  and 
happy,  (ft)  From  this  they  inferred  that  all  outward  things  were  unprofita- 
ble, and  thus  adopted  a  sentiment  which  in  every  age  has  been  very  ambigu- 
ous in  its  application.  Some  found  access  to  God  by  breaking  loose  from 
all  earthly  objects,  but  others  gave  themselves  up  to  worldly  lusts,  on  the 
ground  that  these  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  mind,  but  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  serve  to  extricate  the  feeling  of  original  unity  from  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  society,  by  abolishing  marriage  and  the  possession  of  private 
property,  (c)  The  Picards  or  Adamites,  who  in  the  fifteenth  century  en- 
deavored to  introduce  among  the  Hussites  a  paradisiac  state  of  nature,  were 
children  of  the  same  spirit,  and  perhaps  were  externally  in  connection  with 
them.  Some  of  these  escaped  the  swords  of  the  Hussites,  and  preserved  a 
secret  remnant  of  their  sect  in  Bohemia.  (-7) 

§  294.     Order  of  the  Apostles. 

I.  Hist.  Dalclni  &  Additamentum  ad  Hist  Pule.  {Muratori  vol.  IX.  p.  428.) 

II.  Mosheim,  Gcsch.  d.  Ap.  O.  (Ketzergesch.  p.  193.)  &  de  B-eghard.  p.  22188.  ScJUotter,  Abal.  u. 
Dulein.  Gotha.  1807.  [L  ifdriotti,  Fra  Dolcino,  An  Hist  Memoir  of,  transl.  from  the  Ital.  by  A. 
Oalmga,  Lond.  lt>52.  8.] 

Gherardo  Segarelli,  of  Parma,  a  youth  of  a  fanatical  disposition  who  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Franciscans,  felt  called  upon  to  invite  men  back  to  the 
true  poverty  of  the  apostolic  life.  The  Order  of  the  Apostles,  which  he 
collected  (after  1260)  around  his  person,  went  about  with  their  spiritual  sis- 
ters begging,  and  proclaiming  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  mar.  The  popes 
prohibited  (after  1286)  this  new  mendicant  order,  but  they  continued  to 
assemble  with,  the  Oathariflte  and  Fratricelli,  and  awaited  the  approaching 
downfall  of  the  papacy  according  to  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse.  Ghe- 
lardo  waa  buried  in  Parma  (1300).    The  apostolical  brethren  wore  then 


a)  Cone.  Par.  Acta  In  Marten*,  1  hi  &  An- 1 .1.  vol  IV.  p.  I68a&    Aooonnta  by  Rigordua  ad  ann. 

uetarivA  HeUterbac  V.  22  to  Manai  vol.  XXII.  p.  BOlaa.    Gtraon.  da  oonoordla  met*. 
phya  c  logics,  (vol  IV.  p.  ■■".  A  v.  Bern.  iKiii-r.  Abb.  N.  8.)    0.  U.  Bdhn,  Am.  v. 

U.  (Stud  d  Krlt  184A  II.  I.)    J.  R  A'-.  <,/.,„,  Am.  v.  B.  u.  David  v.  1>.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1^17.  II.  8.) 

b)  John  •).  28a.  Bom.  8. 

,  j   i/    '  im  :  de  Bogb  ird    •  I  B  gnln.  p,  BIO.  208.  tt  i v<  I.  II.  p.  ■' 

j)  Contemporary  acconi  ■"<■'.  Hlat  de  la  guerre  dea  Hnaa.  vol  L  p.T0N   "  wnpk  Bftiu 

■Dora,  Dlaa.  aur  lea  Adamlteade  Bobi ,  f&.vol  Up.    ,i!     |     U    \»      B  i  IT*  Brl.  K 

Z.N.  12. 
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induced  to  follow  Dolcino,  a  native  of  Milan,  and  hi?  spiritual  friend  Marga* 
retta.  His  prophetic  circular  Letters  recognize  indeed  the  historical  neces- 
sity that  the  Church  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  power- 
ful, hut  maintain  that  since  the  hierarchy  had  left  their  first  love,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  earthly  things,  it  was  now  needful  to  return  to 
the  poverty  of  the  apostles.  His  assertions,  which  prohahly  attained  this 
distinct  form  only  hy  degrees,*  were  merely  a  compilation  of  the  heresies 
which  had  prevailed  at  an  older  period  :  "  The  Roman  Church  is  the  great 
harlot  of  the  Apocalypse ;  all  the  popes  since  the  time  of  Sylvester,  with 
tho  exception  of  Peter  de  Murrhone,  have  heen  false  leaders ;  it  is  better  to 
live  without  vows  than  with  them  ;  men  and  women  may  cohabit  without 
distinction ;  perjury  is  lawful  in  opposition  to  the  inquisition  ;  and  the 
power  of  the  Church  is  transferred  to  the  Order  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
alone  salvation  can  he  found."  Believing  that  the  revolution  he  expected 
was  at  hand,  and  that  the  Staufian  imperial  dynasty  was  about  to  be  re- 
stored, Dolcino  took  up  arms  against  the  inquisition,  with  something  like  a 
thousand  men  went  forth  on  a  bold  predatory  expedition,  and  finally  in- 
trenched himself  on  Mount  Zebello.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  the  host  of 
the  crusaders  which  had  been  sent  against  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Vercelli, 
and  at  last  sank  under  the  power  of  hunger  and  the  swords  of  his  ene- 
mies (1307). 

§  295.     Termination  of  the  Earlier  Sects. 

In  the  south  of  France,  after  many  fluctuations  of  fortune,  victory  be- 
came decided  in  favor  of  Catholicism,  amid  fields  strewed  with  the  slain  and 
the  ashes  of  dwellings  (1228).  In  Italy  itself  the  Holy  Father  was  sur- 
rounded by  all  kinds  of  heretics.  The  Catharhts  had  been  allowed  opportu- 
nity to  complete  a  regular  system  of  Church  polity,  and  in  Brescia  they  even 
ventured  to  destroy  some  Catholic  churches,  and  solemnly  to  excommunicate 
the  Eoman  Church,  (a)  But  when  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelline  party  had 
fallen  (until  12C9),  they  sunk  under  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  own  unfaithfulness.  In  Bosnia  alone  they  succeeded  in 
maintaining  their  ascendency,  until  the  measures  of  the  government  against 
them  (after  1442)  led  to  the  subversion  of  the  empire  by  the  Turks,  (o)  In 
Milan,  some  who  advanced  the  idea  that  a  female  hierarchy  ought  to  be 
formed  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  then  existed,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
become  incarnate  in  a  woman,  were  obliged  to  atone  for  their  rashness  at 
the  stake,  (c)  The  Waldenscs  were  reduced  in  numbers  because  they  had 
been  burned  by  their  persecutors,  but  some  congregations  still  remained  in 
the  south  of  France  and  in  the  secluded  valleys  of  Piedmont.  The  reasons 
fur  the  increase  of  heresy  were  declared  by  a  zealous  Catholic  to  be :  tho 
vanity  and  the  zeal  of  heretics  of  every  condition  in  life  to  teach  and  con- 


*  This  Is  sustained  by  the  milder  view  in  the  accounts  discovered  by  Baggiolinl  Dole,  e  i  Pa- 
terent  Novara.  1838.  After  him  :  J.  Krone,  Fra  Dole.  u.  d.  Patarener.  Lpz.  1844.  Couip.  JTahn  in 
I  Stud.  d.  ev.  Gcistl.  Wurternb.  18i6.  vol.  XVIII  1L  1. 

a)  Rayndld.  ad  ann.  1225.  N.  47. 

b)  Raynald.  ad  aim.  1415.  N.  28, 1449.  N.  0.  1450.  N.  1S. 

c)  After  Palacby  :  Pescheck,  d.  Biihm.  Wilbelmtoe.  (Zeit*chr.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S"0.  H.  8.) 
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rert  those  with  -whom  they  were  conversant  by  means  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  of  popular  instruction,  the  contempt 
for  the  Church  shown  by  its  own  servants,  and  the  unapostolic  lives  of  the 
prelates,  (d)  After  the  thirteenth  century,  no  one  who  considered  merely  the 
worldliness  of  the  Church  and  the  multitude  and  zeal  of  the  heretics,  could 
have  any  doubt  whether  the  latter  or  the  Catholics  would  obtain  the  vic- 
tory. In  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  heretical  congregations 
of  almost  every  kind  were  scattered  and  broken  up.  But  it  Avas  only  in 
secret  that  those  forms  of  opposition  were  maintained  or  organized  which  in 
the  sixteenth  century  came  forward  under  the  name  of  Anabaptism,  when 
assailing  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  of  Unitarianism  when  arrayed 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  (e)  The  victory,  however,  was  depend- 
ent partly  upon  the  hopes  which  might  be  entertained  of  a  reform  and  the 
disposition  of  the  liberal  party  then  powerful  in  the  Church  itself,  partly 
upon  the  lifeless  disposition  of  the  age,  which,  as  represented  by  the  Human- 
ists, was  satisfied  with  a  shrewd  and  selfish  smile  at  existing  e  e ils,  and  finally 
upon  the  more  settled  condition  of  the  states  and  their  reconciliation  with 
Rome.  A  victory  on  the  part  of  such  heretics,  as  most  of  those  were  who 
existed  at  that  period,  would  have  destroyed  for  ever  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  Christianity.  If,  therefore,  we  may  concede  that  the  Church  was 
right  in  shrinking  from  no  calamities  or  laceration  of  feeling  (/)  to  overcome 
this  first  threatened  revolution,  the  very  relation  of  such  a  victory  to  Chris- 
tianity rendered  it  evident  that  at  some  future  time  an  entirely  different 
result  might  be  expected. 

II.  Reform. 

§  296.  Reformation  in  the  Head  and  Members. 

"When  the  Minorite,  Alcarus  Pelagius  (about  1330),  poured  forth  his 
lamentations  over  the  low  condition  of  the  Church,  the  only  remedy  he 
sought  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  papal  authority,  (a)  About  the  close 
of  the  same  century  public  opinion  became  decided  that  the  reformation  of 
the  head  of  the  Church  must  commence  with  a  limitation  of  its  power  to 
do  mischief.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  when  every  nation  and  class  in  society 
demanded  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  when  prelates  and  popes  united  in 
the  promi-e  that  it  should  be  given,  and  in  fact  proclaimed  that  it  was  already 
begun  and  completed,  every  one  understood  this  indefinite  term  to  mean  pri- 
marily that  which  he  most  desired,  the  removal  of  what  seemed  to  him  most 
oppressive  and  unchristian.  Reformation  was  generally  understood  to  mean: 
the  establishment  of  Christian  morals  among  all  classes,  and  especially  among 
the  clergy,  the  abolition  of  Roman  extortion,  and  the  restoration  of  all  eccle- 
nasties!  institutions  to  their  original  design.  The  canon  law,  however,  was 
to  remain  untouched,  and  hence  its  meaning  was  Indefinite.    Nothing  was 

d)  Append,  to  RatnitH  Summa  c  &  (BlbL  Mux.  vol  XX  v.  p  ty 

«)  Iliyii,  smmMi.  ad  vitam  et  dootr.  I.u.iu  Boo.  ill.  l'.  L  Lpa,  ls'Jti.  4.    ffooMr,  do  primonllU 

Anabaptl.-tnr.    I; 

/)   /.<•»,  MAl'.-r.  TOL  1.  !' 

a)  Bumum  d«  pl&notn  EooL  Ulm.  1414  f.  «k  often. 
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said  respecting  doctrine.  In  consistency  "with  this  view,  those  who  gate 
expression  to  public  opinion,  especially  the  Parisian  divines,  represented  tLo 
reformation  as  essentially  connected  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  great  schism. 
The  Bishop  of  Cambray,  Peter  d'Ailly  (d.  about  1425),  combined  all  the  efforts 
of  the  French  Church  in  the  demand  of  a  general  council,  and  although  after 
the  experience  gained  at  Pisa,  he  had  doubts  whether  any  help  could  be  de- 
rived from  such  a  source,  (b)  he  exerted  all  his  intellectual  energy  at  Con- 
stance to  have  one  summoned.  Gerson  also  defended  the  independence  of 
the  general  assemblies  of  the  Church,  as  the  only  medium  by  which  a  legal 
and  salutary  reform  could  be  effected,  but  maintained  that  the  only  way  in 
which  a  sound  state  of  heart  could  be  secured  was  by  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  a  better  education  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  toward  the  close 
of  his  stormy  life,  he  commenced  the  reformation  among  the  children,  (c) 
Finally,  Nicolas  of  Clamengis  (d.  1440),  believing  that  the  time  had  come  in 
which  judgment  should  begin  at  the  house  of  God,  and  having  described  the 
corruption  of  the  Church  in  language  rhetorically  extravagant,  but  in  Roman 
Latin,  and  with  graphic  distinctness,  then  waited  for  the  exaltation  of  the 
Church  by  external  means,  whenever  she  should  humble  herself,  and  amend 
her  ways,  (d)  Hem/merlin,  a  canon  of  Zurich,  as  a  preacher  and  as  an  im- 
pressive author,  has  faithfully  represented  the  spirit  of  the  Council  of  Basle, 
but  his  aristocratic  hatred  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  produced  his  removal 
from  public  life  to  the  prison  of  the  convent  of  Lucerne  (about  1457).  (e) 
Andreas,  Archbishop  of  Crain,  of  the  order  of  preachers,  in  his  wrath  against 
Sixtus  IV.  called,  on  his  own  authority,  a  general  council  at  Basle  (1482),  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  Church.  Although  the  old  City  of  Councils  ventured 
to  endure  an  interdict  in  his  defence,  he  was,  on  the  pope's  requisition,  im- 
prisoned, and  when  he  found  himself  forsaken  by  all  on  whom  he  had  relied, 
he  hung  himself  on  the  railing  of  the  tower  (1484).  (/)  The  more  advanced 
champions  of  reform  in  the  great  councils  sometimes  inadvertently  went  be- 
yond the  fundamental  principles  of  Catholicism.  D'Ailly  appealed  to  the 
opinion  of  the  ancient  fathers  in  proof  of  his  position  that  councils  might  err 
even  in  matters  of  faith,  and  Gerson  advanced  the  idea  of  a  universal  Church, 
which,  under  Christ  its  sole  head,  was  the  only  Church  in  which  salvation 
could  be  found,  was  without  error,  schism,  or  sin,  and  was  consequently  very 
different  from  that  of  Eome.  (g)  The  Mystics  believed  in  the  possibility  of  a 
Reformation  springing  from  within  the  Church  itself.  Those  in  particular 
who  were  called  the  "  Friends  of  God,"  and  who  professed  to  take  refuge 
under  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  depended  upon  visions  and  secret  leaders,  must 
have  occupied  a  position  quite  ambiguous  with  respect  to  the  Church,  and 
were  full  of  bitter  complaints  of  its  degeneracy.  (/<)     The  saint  of  the  North 


b)  De  difflcultate  Reform,  in  Cone.  univ.  (TTdrdt.  vol.  I.  P.  VI.  p.  255.) 

c)  Tr.  de  parvulis  trahendis  ad  Christum.  (Opp.  vol.  III.  p.  27S.) 

d)  K  de  Clamengis,  de  ruina  Eccl  about  HOC.  {JBdrdt  vol.  I.  P.  III.  p.  1.)— Ad.  ifunte,  Xie.  da 
ClemanKes,  sa  vie  et  ses  ecrits.  Strasb.  1S40. 

e)  B.  Iteber,  Felix  Hemmerlin,  Ziir.  1846.     Here  see  p.  ISss.  of  his  writings. 

/)  Peter  Nitmagen,  (testa  Archiep.  Crayensis  (Wirceb.  1614)  in  Hottinoer,  H.  ere.  p.  XV.  p. 
247-s.  Wwetisfin,  Basler  Cbronik  VI,  14. — J.  Burckhardt,  Erv.b.  A.  v.  Kratn  u.  d.  letzte  Concilaver- 
ijch  in  B.  Basel.  1S52.        g)  Hardt.  vol.  II.  I>.  V.  p.  198.  &  vol.  I.  P.  V.  p.  68. 

A)  Rulman  Mermi-in  (d.  1882),  dus  B.  v.  d.  noun  F3lsen.  (comp.  C.  Schmidt  in  d.  Zeitscht.  f.  hist 
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when  she  visited  Rome  found  the  whole  Decalogue  reduced  to  a  single  pre- 
cept, "  Bring  money ! "  and  she  therefore  predicted  a  Reformation,  which 
should  proceed,  not  from  the  pope,  hut  from  Christendom.  (0  Gregory  of 
Heimburg  (d.  1472),  a  legal  counsellor,  even  when  excommunicated  and 
homeless,  remained  true  to  his  character,  and  with  German  sturdiness  invoked 
the  German  national  spirit,  in  opposition  to  Roman  encroachments.  (&) 
Erasmus  perceived  that  the  only  vocation  suited  to  his  character  was,  in  the 
quiet  leisure  of  a  literary  life,  to  effect  a  reformation  of  theology,  and  thus 
prepare  the  way  for  a  peaceful  reformation  of  the  Church,  by  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  classical  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  by  cultivating  the 
faculty  of  independent  and  sober  common  sense.  But  there  were  in  the  hier- 
archy prodigious  resources  for  evading  these  calls  for  a  Reformation,  and  for 
corrupting  those  leaders  in  it  who  could  not  be  overthrown.  All  the  bold 
champions  who  advocated  it  at  Basle  gradually  submitted.  Some  of  the  more 
cautious  did  this  first,  and  all  could  do  so  with  dignity.  Nicolas  of  Cusa 
(d.  1464),  afterwards  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Brixen,  defended  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  at  the  bar  of  the  very  synod  for  whose  independence  he  had  just 
been  contending.  According  to  his  metaphysical  speculations  all  the  affairs 
of  Church  and  state  were  arranged  on  the  principle  of  a  unity  before  which 
no  opposition  could  be  true.  To  the  scholasticism  of  his  day  he  opposed  his 
learned  want  of  knowledge,  to  an  absolute  faith  in  the  Scriptures  he  opposed 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  had  been  given  to  men  and  had  estab- 
lished the  Church  before  the  letter  of  the  sacred  writings  had  been  composed, 
and  to  such  as  disbelieved  the  miracles  of  the  Church  he  opposed  his  own 
disinterestedness  as  a  legate  and  as  a  preacher  of  indulgences.  He,  however, 
preserved  in  his  heart  a  desire  for  a  Reformation,  and  predicted  that  the 
papacy  would  be  subverted  and  the  Church  renovated,  but  at  some  distant 
period.  (1)  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  every  thing 
accomplished  for  the  Church  at  Constance  and  at  Basle  had  apparently  come 
to  nothing,  and  all  confidence  in  councils  was  given  up.  There  were  not 
wanting,  however,  even  among  the  friends  of  the  hierarchy,  some  individuals 
who  Warned  them  of  the  consequences  of  this  course.  Cardinal  Julian  wrote 
to  the  pope  (1431),  "  If  all  hope  of  our  amendment  should  be  cut  off,  we  shall 
be  attacked  by  the  laity  according  to  our  deserts."  {in)  Chancellor  Mayer  of 
Mentz  wrote  (1457)  to  Aeneas  Sylvius :  "  The  German  nation,  once  the  Queen 
of  the  world,  but  now  a  tributary  handmaid  of  the  Roman  Church,  begins  to 
arouse  herself  as  out  of  a  dream,  and  is  resolved  to  throw  off'  the  yoke."  ('/) 

Tli.  1839.  P.  2.  p.  61ss.)    Plaintes  il'un  La  qne  allemand  -ur  la  decadence  de  la  ebreUentd  (1850.)  opus- 
sole  publM  p  l  '■'.  S  hmidt,  Btnab.  1840.  i  i.  Gotteafr.  u.  Winkler  am  Oberrbeu.  (Zeltechr. 

I  Mat  Tli.  l-i".  P.  1.)    C.  S  Kmi.it,  Tauler,  p.  lOlsa, 

t)  i:  Etevelatt  In  Wctyi  Lectt  me r.  toL  II.  p.  r.Tii-g. 

k)  Admonttlo  de Injnstla uaarpatt.  Paparatn  Rom.  ad  Impen  o  ehr.  a.  Oonfrt*- 

Hoprli  '  Monarch.  B,  B.  Imp.  roL  1    P.  651     >  .t  otbera,    Comp.  Bagan  In  d. 

I.  vol.  II.  p.  lite     ffllmann,  Reformat,  vol  l.  p.  Site 

I)  De  •m'Ii.  eoi rdantia.    De docta fgnorantla.  ApoL doctae lgnor.    I  •  Deo  it  onndlto.    Deoon* 

i    Epp.  VII  :i  I  Clcrnm  el  LI  liemlae.    Oonjeotara  da  DovleBtmla  dleb.  (Opp 

.;  roll  i  i    /'  .i.  6  harpf,  d.  Card.  X.  v.  0  Main*  i-i  k,  rol  I.    ./.  M.  DOa\  N.  v.  c.  a.  .1.  K. 
n.  /..it.  Rati  b.  i-i7.  •_'  rola    /.'.  Zimmti  iltzena  Wi  Im,  I 

in)  BUAerti  n.  t.  Concc  geikOoL  1681.  I  in.  p.  83.       n)   Wotyi  Lectt,  memor,  vol.  I.  p, 
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A  literary  man  in  Germany  thought  the  Reformation  equally  impracticable 
and  necessary  at  that  time,  (o) 

§  297.     John  de  Wyeliffe.    1324.— Dec.  31,  1384. 

I.  Writings  of  J.  Wicl.  Lond.  1S36.  IT.  Knyghton,  de  eventib.  Angliao  usque  1895.  (Twiaden 
tscrr.  Hist.  Aug.  Lond.  1652.  f.)    Argentre  vol.  I.  P.  2.  p.  lss. 

II.  J.  Lewis,  Hist,  of  the  Life  &  Bufferings  of  J.  \V.  (Lond.  1720.)  Oxf.  1S20.  Iiob.  Vaughan 
Life  &  Opinions  of  J.  de  W.  Lond.  (1829.)  1881.  2  vols,  [new  ed.  Lond.  1S53.  4.  C.  W.  Le  Bus,  Life 
of  W.  New  York.  1S38.  2  vols.  Littell's  Eel.  Mag.  vol.  III.  p.  31ss.  142ss.]  De  Iiuever  Gronemun, 
Diatr.  in  J.  W.  vitam,  ingenium,  scripta.  Traj.  1S37.  G.  Weber,  Ges^li.  d.  akath.  K.  u.  Secten  in 
Grossbrit.  Lps.  1S45.  vol.  I.  Th.  1.  E.  A.  Leicard,  d.  theol.  Doctrin.  W.  (Zeitscb.  f.  bist.  Th.  1846.  U. 
2.  4  1847.  H.  2.)    G.  V.  Lechler,  W.  u.  d.  Lollarden.  I.  (lb.  1858.  H.  3.) 

The  papal  power  in  England  had  been  renovated  by  means  of  the  mendi- 
cant friars.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  parliament  enacted  that  every  one 
who  should  be  the  bearer  of  any  papal  orders  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
offices  should  be  imprisoned  (1350),  forbade  all  appeals  to  the  court  of  Rome 
(1353),  and  declared  that  all  rents  paid  to  the  pope  as  a  liege  lord  were  un- 
lawful (1366).  "Wyeliffe  also  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  Abbot  Joachim 
respecting  the  last  times  of  the  Church,  (a)  Under  the  instruction  of  Brad- 
wardine  he  had  become  skilled  in  scholastic  learning,  and  in  both  branches 
of  the  law,  and  as  a  subordinate  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  he  sup- 
ported that  institution  by  his  learned  tracts  in  opposition  to  the  mendicant  friars 
(after  1360),  and  defended  the  government  in  its  endeavors  to  render  itself 
independent  of  the  French  papacy.  As  a  professor  of  theology  after  1372, 
and  much  respected  as  a  realistic  philosopher,  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the 
deputies  to  Bruges  (1374-76),  to  confer  with  the  papal  commissioners  respect- 
ing a  free  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  offices  by  the  Church.  He  afterwards 
spoke  and  wrote  against  the  oppression  of  the  Church  by  the  papacy,  against 
the  arbitrary  mode  of  excommunications  then  prevalent,  against  monasticism, 
purgatory,  and  against  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  indulgences,  and 
the  worship  of  saints  and  of  images.  Gregory  XI.  condemned  (1377)  nine- 
teen articles  selected  from  his  writings,  which  however  Wyeliffe,  under  the 
protection  of  the  court  and  the  high  nobility,  merely  explained  in  a  milder 
and  more  definite  sense.  But  when  he  longed  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
antichristianity  of  his  own  day,  and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Church  like 
that  which  Paul  bad  constructed,  and  therefore  taught  that  the  Scriptures 
alone  were  worthy  of  complete  confidence  (Dr.  Evangelicus),  that  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope  was  derived  solely  from  the  emperor,  that  it  was 
treason  to  obstruct  appeals  from  the  spiritual  courts  to  the  king,  that  priests 
lost  all  spiritual  power  by  the  commission  of  mortal  sin,  that  tithes  and  other 
alms  should  bo  withheld  from  priests  living  in  sin,  that  the  saving  grace  of 
God  was  not  connected  exclusively  with  the  priesthood  and  the  sacraments, 
and,  finally,  that  Christ  was  present  in  the  Lord's  Supper  only  in  a  spiritual 
manner;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  at  the  Earthquake-Council  at  London 
(1382),  and  Wyeliffe  himself  was  excluded  from  the  University.     He  was, 

o)  Life  of  the  celebrated  D.  Crantzii.  Hamb.  (1722.)  1729.  p.  51.  Monckeberg,  d.  theol  Cbamk 
tor  d.  A.  Krantz,  Hamb.  1851. 

a)  The  last  age  of  the  Church,  1356.  Dublin.  1S40.  4. 
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oowever,  assured  of  his  personal  freedom  by  the  IIouso  of  Commons,  and 
betook  himself  to  his  own  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  had  leisure  to 
complete  his  principal  work  containing  his  Augustinian  system  of  scriptural 
scholasticism,  and  his  propositions  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  (b) 
His  influence  was  exerted  by  means  of  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  Vulgate,  his  sermons,  (c)  his  pamphlets,  and  some  poor  priests  whom  he 
sent  among  the  people,  and  many  were  known  to  be  his  adherents  to  whom 
the  name  of  Lollards  was  transferred,  but  he  produced  no  permanent  religious 
impression  upon  the  masses  of  society,  and  the  insurrection  which  occurred 
in  his  day  among  some  peasants,  in  favor  of  liberty  and  equality,  was  only 
aided  by  a  misunderstanding  of  his  doctrines.  His  views  were  principally 
received  and  promulgated  by  the  higher  classes  and  men  of  learning,  and 
hence,  no  sooner  was  the  government  hurried  into  a  sanguinary  persecution 
(after  1400)  than  all  his  adherents  were  easily  thrust  back  into  obscurity.  It 
was  with  especial  reference  to  Bohemia  that  the  anathema  of  the  Church 
against  the  views  of  "Wycliffe  was  made  so  severe  at  the  Council  of  Constanco 

§  298.     John  Huss  and  the  Hussites. 

I.  The  Literature  of  the  Sources  may  be  found  in  IT.  v,^A  nfses»,  Anz.  f.  Knnde  d.  deut  MA.  1J33 
p.  73s  29788.— Hist,  et  Monumm.  J.  Urns  et  I/ier.  Prag.  Nor.  (155S.)  1715.  2  vols.  f.  Gerichtl.  Ank 
lage  u.  vertheid.  d.  J.  H.  ehe  er  nach  Constanz  ging,  mitgeth.  v.  Lehmann.  (Stud.  u.  Knit.  1S37.  P.  1.] 
Many  things  are  in  Hardt  &  in  Aen.  Sylvii  Hist.  Bohemor.  Pom.  1475.  f.  &  often.— Breeayna,  Calix 
tiner,  Canzler  d.  Neust  Prag,  Diarium  belli  Huss.  {J.  P.  de  Ludncig,  Reliquiae  Manuscc.  vol.  VI 
Comp.  DobrouHky  in  d.  Abhh.  d.  bohm.  Gesellseh.  d.  Wiss.  1788.  p.  8u3ss.) 

II.  J.  Cochlaem,  Hist  Hussitar.  Mog.  1549.  f.  Z.  Theobald,  Hussitenkrieg.  Nurnb.  1621.  8  ed 
Bid,  1750.  3  vols.  4.  Zitte,  Lebensb.  d.  J.  H.  Prag.  1789.  f.  2  vols.  A.  Zurn,  II.  zu  Costn.  Lps.  1S36. 
D.  G.  v.  d.  JTorxt,  de  Hussi  vita  praesertiraq.  illius  condemnati  causis.  Amst  1S37.  E.  de  Bonne 
Those,  J.  nus  e  le  Cone,  de  Constance.  (Les  reformateurs  avant  la  ref.  voL  I.  II.)  Par.  1845. — Pa- 
lacky,  Geseh.  v.  Bohm.  1845.  vol.  IIL  Abth.  1.  {J.  A.  Ifel/ert,  Hus  u.  Hier.  Studie.  Prag.  1S58.)— 
Xcander,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  Rel.  u.  K.  Tb.  XI.  p.  330ss.— Lenfant,  Hist  do  la  guerre  des  Huss.  Amst 
1731.  2  vols.  4.  Prsb.  17S3.  4  vols.  Supplement  p.  Beaiosobre,  Laus.  1745.  4.  [Boiuiedwse'a  work  abovo 
referred  to  was  repubL  in  Paris  in  1858.] 

Ever  since  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  a  few  eminent  priests  of  Prague 
who  had  been  persecuted  but  not  silenced,  as  preachers  of  repentance  (a)  and 
in  their  writings  (b)  had  contended  against  a  corrupt  clergy  as  the  Antichrist, 
and  had  endeavored  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men  from  the  human  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  to  the  apostolic  laws,  to  the  universal  priesthood,  and  to 
a  crucifiod  Redeemer.  John  Huss,  of  Hussinecz  (after  139S),  a  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  a  scholastic  realist,  and  (after  1402)  a  Bohemian  preacher  in  the 
chapel  of  Bethlehem  at  Prague,  followed  in  their  footsteps.  Toward  himself 
he  was  rigidly  severe,  but  toward  ethers  ho  exhibited  a  friendly  disposition. 
his  reading  was  not  extensive  and  was  principally  directed  to  the  histories  of 


b)  Trlalogni  (Dlalogor.  I.  IV.)  1  11628.4  Prof  ot  Lpa,  17;. :.  i. 

c)  Ei<ylh,i,;lt,  Wy.l.  itls  Pradlger,  Krl. 

a)  Conr.  of  Waklbansen  J  I860.  ■'  an  of  Btekno,  i  I     tfllioa  d    18T4>    7.  P.  Jordan,  & 

orUnford  Efruattenth.  In  Bfibmen,  Lpa,  1846. 
V)  Matth.  ▼.  jiini.ii.  a  1804,  de  n  plla  Vet  et  N.  Teati  ft,de  abomlnatlone  d  de  ami- 

eMatO  are  Only  MOtlODJ  of  thU  work,  On  I  •  ml.  <l  II  a  w  ritiiitr  Of  llu^s  (lli-t.  el    M>>- 

nam.  roL  I  p.  B76  .  M.  v.  .t.  iJi  PorUnfn  d  di  at  Bet  a.  Bepraeent  'l  nenen  1'rincips 

enicfa.  Abhh.  ed.  by  Jaoobt  Brl  1861  p.  99.)    Bxtnoti  la  Jordan  A  Neander  (KGaaoh.) 
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the  martyrs,  and  his  eloquence,  though  considerable,  was  owing  more  to  his 
lofty  enthusiasm  than  to  his  natural  talents.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  Romish  Church  until,  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse  hetween  Oxford 
and  Prague  he  hecame  acquainted  (about  M03)  with  the  reformatory  wri- 
tings of  Wycliffe,  in  which  he  recognized  particular  truths  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  soon  publicly  avowed  his  admiration  of  the  name  of  Wye 
liffe.  His  preaching  and  his  publications  were  then  directed  against  the 
worldliness  of  the  clergy  and  the  abuses  of  the  papacy,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  his  direct  reference  to  the  gospel  led  him  to  announce  that  all  clergy- 
men possessed  equal  authority,  that  a  visible  head  was  not  needful  to  the  gen- 
eral Church,  that  the  congregations  possessed  some  special  rights,  that  tithes 
were  nothing  but  alms,  and  that  civil  authorities  had  a  right  to  confiscate  any 
property  of  the  Church  which  had  been  perverted  to  improper  uses.  As  long 
as  the  votes  of  Germans  were  most  numerous  in  the  councils  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  writings  of  Wycliffe  were  condemned  there.  But  by  appealing  es- 
pecially to  a  feeling  of  old  national  jealousy  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  a  law  (1409)  by  which  the  German  corporations  were  deprived  of 
their  privileges  in  the  academic  republic.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
the  University  lost  most  of  its  students  and  became  strictly  Bohemian,  and 
Huss,  himself,  became  an  object  of  hatred  in  all  parts  of  Germany,  (c)  "With 
him,  at  the  head  of  an  evangelical  clergy,  advanced  the  impetuous  but  learned 
knight,  Jerome  of  Prague,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  academic  crusade 
in  behalf  of  Wycliffe's  scholastic  principles.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague,  Huss  was  cited  to  appear  at  Rome,  deposed  and  excommu- 
nicated as  a  Wycliffite  (1410),  but  he  appealed  to  a  pope  better  informed,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  favor  with  the  people  and  King  Wenceslaus,  the  arch- 
bishop found  it  necessary  to  become  reconciled  to  him  (1411).  When  John 
XXIII.  (1412)  had  indulgences  offered  for  sale  to  raise  funds  for  his  crusade 
against  Naples,  nuss  boldly  preached  against  them,  and  against  the  erection 
of  the  standard  of  the  cross  in  opposition  to  professed  Christians.  The  bull 
of  indulgences  was  burned  at  the  public  pillory  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  archbishop  had  burned  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  public  tranquillity  was 
disturbed,  and  the  disturbance  was  avenged  with  blood.  The  views  of  Huss 
were  now  elevated  above  all  regard  for  the  Roman  Church,  and  he  formed  a 
conception  of  the  true  Church  as  a  communion  of  all  who  have  been  eternally 
elected  to  life,  the  head  of  which  could  not  be  the  pope  but  Christ  alone, 
since  no  earthly  dignity,  no  human  choice,  and  no  visible  sign  could  confer  a 
membership  in  it.  Qf)  When  the  place  of  his  residence  was  placed  by  a  bull 
under  an  interdict  (1413),  he  retired  to  the  castles  of  his  friends,  and  preached 
to  the  people  with  great  power.  As  he  had  appealed  to  a  general  council,  to 
God,  and  to  Christ,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  summoned  him  to  Constance. 
Ue  freely  obeyed  this  citation,  trusting  to  his  own  orthodoxy,  and  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  lay  down  his  life  with  joy.  He  was  soon  thrown  into  con- 
finement (Nov.  28,  1414) ;  the  Bohemian  and  the  Polish  nobility  contended 


c)  J.  T.  Held,  TYntamen  hist  illnstrandis  rebus  a.  1409  la  Univ.  Pragena  gostis.  Prag.   1S2T. 
W.  T.rmet,  Oescti  d.  Prag.  Univ.  Prag.  1S49.  p.  47ss. 

d)  Tr.  d.  Eccl.  (Hist  et  Monum.  vol.  I.  p.  243.) 
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for  his  rights  in  vain,  and  the  emperor  had  nothing  hut  a  hlush  to  give  as  an 
apology  for  the  violation  of  his  safe  conduct,  (e)  Some  of  the  charges  alleged 
against  him  he  was  able  to  deny,  and  others  he  could  modify — he  had  never 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  pope  had  been  created  by  Con- 
stantine  only  Avith  respect  to  his  temporal  honor  and  earthly  possessions,  a 
king,  a  pope,  or  a  bishop  in  mortal  sin  was  in  the  sight  of  God  unworthy  of 
the  name,  and  such  a  priest  could  not  properly  administer  the  sacraments. 
The  council  required  him  unconditionally  to  recant  his  opinions,  and  con- 
demned him  for  his  obstinacy,  since  he  would  make  no  concessions  except  to 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  reason.  (/)  A  person  of  a  different 
character  might  perhaps  have  extricated  himself  without  betraying  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  indeed  have  become  a  leader  in  the  synod.  The  farewell  let- 
ters which  Huss  wrote  to  his  friends  were  full  of  heroism  and  tenderness,  Qj) 
and  he  died  (July  6,  1415)  praising  Christ  and  fully  believing  that  his  cause 
would  become  victorious  at  some  future  period,  in  the  hands  of  more  power- 
ful men.  (h)  Jerome  at  first  recanted,  but  soon  recovered  his  courage,  sum- 
moned his  judges  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all,  and,  according  to  an 
account  left  us  by  a  philosopher,  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Stoic,  (i)  Theo- 
logical heresies  were  charged  against  these  men,  only  in  an  indefinite  man- 
ner, and  by  a  misunderstanding  of  their  views.  "When  we  find  that  a  liberal 
assembly  like  that  of  Constance  rewarded  these  liberal  efforts  by  martyrdom 
at  the  stake,  we  must  also  recollect  that  the  hostility  of  the  scholastic  school, 
the  hatred  of  the  Germans,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  clergy  on  account  of  the 
general  contempt  to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  all  co-operated  in  pro- 
ducing the  result.  But  the  decisive  object  which  the  hierarchical  party  had 
in  view  was  simply  to  terrify  its  opponents  by  bringing  to  the  stake  men 
whose  sentiments  were  so  similar  to  theirs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  sacrificed  by  the  liberal  party  lest  it  should  expose  itself  to  the  suspicion 
of  sharing  in  their  heretical  sentiments.  But  a  large  part  of  the  Bohemian 
nation  were  seized  with  horror  at  the  cruel  deed  perpetrated  at  Constance, 
under  the  guise  of  sanctity,  and  in  a  body  they  rose  in  rebellion.  Huss  and 
Jerome  were  honored  as  martyrs,  and  the  priests  and  monks  became  victims 
to  a  most  terrible  and  sanguinary  vengeance.  A  custom  introduced  by  Jacob 
of  Misa  and  approved  by  Huss,  according  to  which  the  cup  in  the  Sacrament 
was  administered  to  the  laity,  was  now  made  the  badge  of  the  Hussite  cove- 
nant, (k)  When  Wenceslaus,  who  had  retained  possession  of  his  crown,  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his  government,  died  (1419),  and  Bohemia 
became  the  inheritance  of  his  brother,  the  emperor,  the  greater  part  of  the 
estates  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  a  prince  who  had  broken  his  promise, 
and  they  therefore  raised  the  standard  of  civil  war  (1420).     The  Hussites 

e)  On  Hip  other  band:  J.  Hum  b.  i  Qelcdtoor,  (Tltot  poL  BL  1889.  roL  IV.  II.  T.) 

/)  A.  Coppmbsrg,  ntmn  EL  doetr.  foerll  heretics  et  merf to  snath,  prescripts!  Ifonsst  16  i. 

:/i  Brlefc  d.  J.  H.  ro  Kftnttana,  ETeeh.  d.  bOhm.  EJrtexte  ed  by  V.  lilkoweo,  Lpe.  1848. 

h)   Hist  et  M'Tin.  vol.  I.  p,  ;i.'i-«.  vol.  II.  J>.  BUSS.— M'lnni  nil  Vi-re  it  Luthl  rn  \  :itiriii;itiiK  sit  Iluas 
(Venn.  Al.1,1..  I'.r  1.  1891    p.  161 

i)  Poggtt  K|>.  ad  Aretla  (so.  OrelH.  Tur.  1885.    BMU  Th.  III.  p.  84m.)  Hist  st  afona  Tii.  11.  p 

-/..  ii,n,-,\  ii.  v.  Pra*  I. at.,  i 
k)  Martmi  lis.  de  Ja<%  <u-  lilsa  AJtd  lT.'A  4.  eonf    SArtOup,  da  ivtro  DreadensL  Lps.  ir,;s  x. 
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were  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  the  milder,  called  Calixtines  (TTrra- 
quists),  reduced  their  demands  to  four  articles :  the  privilege  of  freely  preach- 
ing the  word  of  God,  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  hoth  forms, 
the  return  of  the  clergy  to  the  apostolic  life  of  poverty,  and  the  right  of  the 
congregation  to  punish  all  mortal  sin.  The  other  more  rigid  party,  called  the 
Taborites,  cl  amed  to  be  the  true  elect  of  God,  rejected  unconditionally  all  the 
principles  of  the  Church  which  could  not  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures, 
expected  in  a  short  time  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  under  their  infatu- 
ated leader,  ZisTca,  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  neighboring 
nations.  After  the  death  of  Ziska  (1424),  his  place  was  filled  by  a  monk 
whose  name  was  Procojrius,  but  as  many  of  the  troops  looked  upon  the  loss 
of  their  general  as  irreparable,  they  called  themselves  Orphans.  Although 
these  parties  were  opposed  to  each  other  they  became  united  when  a  common 
danger  threatened  them.  Every  army  sent  against  them  by  the  emperor  or 
the  papal  legates  was  beaten,  being  composed  only  of  mercenaries  under  the 
name  of  crusaders,  and  opposed  to  a  people  whose  wrath  had  been  power- 
fully awakened.  The  conquerors  were  now  in  the  most  cautious  manner 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  Council  at  Basle.  After  much  debate  the 
Calixtines  came  to  an  agreement  (1433)  respecting  their  articles,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  word  of  God  should  be  regularly  preached  under  the  direc- 
tion of  spiritual  superiors,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  administered 
under  both  forms  by  the  special  authority  of  the  council,  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  should  be  managed  by  the  clergy  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  fathers,  and  that  mortal  sins  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  punished  by 
the  civil  magistrates  according  to  law.  The  Taborites  and  Orphans,  who  re- 
garded this  compromise  with  contempt,  were  overcome  (May  30,  1434)  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  and  Bohemia  became  subject  to  the  emperor  by  a  treaty 
formed  at  Iglan  (1436),  by  which  religious  and  political  liberty  were  secured 
to  the  people  on  the  basis  of  the  compromise  with  the  council.  But  this 
treaty  was  in  many  ways  violated  in  favor  of  the  Catholics,  who,  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Taborites  were  a  sufficient  match  for  the  Calixtines  alone. 
On  the  death  of  Sigismund  (1437),  when  the  nation  were  called  upon  to 
choose  a  successor,  controversies  respecting  the  succession  sprung  up,  and 
civil  wars  were  prosecuted  with  no  decisive  results,  until  at  the  Diet  of  Kut- 
teriberg  (1485)  a  religious  peace  was  established  by  King  "Wladislaus,  which 
secured  the  Catholic  and  Calixtine  parties  in  the  possessions  which  they  then 
held.  So  long,  however,  were  the  Hussites  agitated  by  political  storms  that 
ultimately  none  of  their  advantages  remained,  except  the  outward  form  of  the 
cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  recollections  of  former  glory. 

§  299.     The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethn  n. 

Kocher,  die  3  vorn.  Glanbensbekennt  d.  B.  Brud.  Frkf.  u.  Lpz.  1742.  J.  Camerarii  hist  narra- 
tio  de  fratrum  orthod.  ecclcsiis  in  Boh.  Moravia  et  Pol.  (about  1570.)  Ileidlb.  1C05.  Frcf.  1625.  J. 
Comenii  Hist  fiat  Bohemor.  (Amst  1660.)  c.  praef.  Buddei.  Hal.  1702.  4.  Locfaier,  Entstoh.  u. 
erste  Schicksale  der  Brudergem.  in  B.  u.  M.  Numb.  1S32.  A.  Koppen,  d.  KOrdnung  u.  DUciplin.  d. 
■lten  huss.  Bruderkirche.  Lps.  1S45. 

A  small  band,  composed  principally  of  remnants  of  the  Taborites,  but 
mollified  by  necessitous  circumstances,  became  dissatisfied  with  the  concea 
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rions  made  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  low  state  to  which  the  evangelical  spirit 
had  declined,  and  therefore  separated  themselves  from  the  Calixtines  (after 
1450).  Their  congregations  were  prescribed  on  the  eastern  borders,  but  soon 
became  numerous  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Poland,  in  spite  of  severe  perse- 
cutions. Their  first  bishops  received  ordination  from  the  "Waldensian  bishops, 
and  several  remnants  of  the  "Waldenses,  with  other  pious  and  peaceable  per- 
sons, were  received  into  their  community.  They  were  generally  poor,  quiet, 
well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  divided  into  three  classes  in  regular  grada- 
tions, called  Novices,  Proficients,  and  Perfect.  They  rejected  the  saints  and 
prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church,  taught  that  there  was  a  mystical  connection 
between  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  did  not 
pretend  to  be  the  only  saving  Church,  but  only  members  of  it,  and  by  an 
ecclesiastical  discipline  like  that  of  the  first  centuries,  maintained  a  habit  of 
life  rigidly  moral,  spiritual,  and  pious,  though  in  many  respects  contracted  in 
its  objects. 

§  300.  Learned  Precursors  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
Nearly  all  the  subjects  which  so  powerfully  agitated  the  world  during 
the  conflicts  of  the  next  century,  were  more  or  less  discussed  by  learned  men 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  opposition  to  the  Church  raised  by  science  and 
piety  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  great  points  common  to  them  all  were 
the  purification  of  the  Church  by  means  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reception 
of  Christianity  as  the  only  saving  faith.  John  (Pupper)  of  Goch,  rector  of  a 
convent  of  nuns  in  Mechlin  (d.  1475),  endeavored  to  find  Christianity  in 
those  errors  which  have  in  all  ages  been  its  snare,  viz.  the  perpetual  observ- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  law  in  some  form,  faith  without  works,  satisfaction  with 
works  without  divine  grace,  and  finally  vows  as  indispensable  conditions  of 
evangelical  perfection.  («)  John  Wessel  (Gansfort),  originally  from  Gron- 
ingen,  but  afterwards  a  resident  successively  in  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and 
Heidelberg,  whose  mental  activity  at  last  found  congenial  employment  in  the 
stirring  excitement  of  a  counsellor's  and  a  teacher's  life  (Lux  Mundi,  Mag. 
contradictionum,  d.  1489),  has,  in  the  style  of  the  Scholastics  and  Humanists, 
conceived  of  Christianity  on  a  basis  of  mysticism,  and  regarded  it  as  some- 
thing entirely  spiritual,  wholly  confined  to  a  man's  own  heart  and  God.  His 
expressions,  therefore,  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  institutions  are  generally 
very  limited,  and  formed  with  a  careful  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  doc- 
trines. "The  Holy  Scriptures,  Cod's  own  abbreviated  word,  is  the  living 
source  of  all  true  faith;  the  Church  is  based  upon  a  compact;  there  is  a 
general  priesthood  of  the  rational  universe  ;  faith  is  to  be  reposed  only  in  an 
orthodox  pope,  and  not  in  every  OOUncil;  sins  ran  Le  forgiven  by  none  but 
God;    excommunication  lias  only  an   external  influence;    indulgences  refer 

only  to  ecolosiastica]  penalties;  repentance  is  internally  complete  through  t he 
righteousness  of  Christ  and  God's  tree  grace,  when  we  are  sincerely  grieved  for 
our  sins;  the  true  satisfaction  tor  sill  is  a  life  in  God;  and  purgatory  is  noth- 
ing but  the  purifying  influence  of  a  longing  after  God." (J)    His  friend  JoAn 

</)  Da  llberlati-  clir.  ad.  0.  QraphlUS,  Autu.  UB1  I.     Da  qUtOOr  arrorlb.  I)iuL  tu  WhL-Il,  Mon. 
tnoiiu  *'\i.  \.ii  i.  Paao.4  Camp.  WaloKt  Y'Tr.  p,  Xlli 

I)  A  collection <.f  hlsuooLtraatiaM:  Farrago  Wmatli (1581.  Witt   1699.  and  often,   Latarpnaf 
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(Eucnrai(i)  of  Wescl,  a  professor  in  Erfurt,  and  a  preacher  in  Worms,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  of  the  rigid  Augustinian  theology,  made  an  assault  upon 
the  received  system  and  usages  of  the  Church.  If  the  names  of  all  the  elect 
are  inscribed  from  eternity  in  the  hook  of  life,  he  inferred  that  no  excommu- 
nication could  ever  blot  them  out,  no  absolution  could  insert  any  in  addition 
to  them,  and  no  observation  of  merely  human  statutes  with  which  the 
Church  is  burdened,  could  raise  them  to  a  higher  rank.  As  long  as  propo- 
sitions like  these  "were  not  addressed  to  the  people,  they  could  be  tolerated 
under  favorable  circumstances  as  learned  doctrines  in  the  schools.  But  John 
of  TTesel,  who  glorified  Christ  although  he  despised  the  pope,  was  accused 
by  the  Dominicans  of  Mentz,  was  compelled  to  recant  when  old  and  sick, 
and  was  finally  imprisoned  in  a  convent  (1479)  until  he  was  set  at  liberty  by 
death  (1481).  (c) 

§  301.     Jerome  Savonarola. 

L  Trattato  circa  il  regimento  di  Firenze.  Fir.  1494.  ed.  6.  184T.  Compendio  di  rivelazioni.  Fir. 
1495.  4.  (Comp.  revell.  Flor.  1495.  4.)  De  simplieitate  vitae  chr.  Flor.  1496.  4.  Triumphus  crucis. 
Flur.  1497.  4.  Expos,  in  Psalmum:  Miserere  mei.  Flor.  1498.  4.  and  often,  especially  sermons  and 
letters.  Catalogue  in  Meier,  p.  393ss. — Roman  view:  Burchardi  Diarium.  (Eccard  vol.  II.  p. 
2087S9.  Paulus,  Beitrr.  z.  D.  K.  n.  Eel.  Gesch.  E-rem.  1837.  p.  2Slss.)  Apologetical :  J.  F.  Pica* 
de  Mirandula,  Vita  Patris  H.  Sav.  1580.  (with  other  orig.  Docc.)  ed.  J.  Quetif,  Par.  1674.  3  vols.  12. 
Pacif.  Burlamacchi,  Vita  del.  P.  Sav.  ed.  Man  si  in  Baluzii  MiscclL  Luc.  1761.  f.  vol.  I.  (Burlamac- 
chi,  d.  1519.  Mansi  has  edited  only  the  hyperorthodo,x  revision  by  Bottoni,  which  was  not  made  till 
1527.  I  have  sought  in  vain  at  Florence  for  the  original  text  not  longer  ago  than  1S52,  numerous 
Codd.  in  the  Bibl.  Magliabecchiana,  contain  the  simple  text  of  Mansi  with  only  unimportant  varia- 
tions.) In  connection  with  Gen.  Hist. :  Guicciardini  1.  III.  p.  99ss.  Macchinvelli :  Discorsi  I, 
11.  45.    Principe  c.  6.     Commines  VIII,  2.  19. 

II.  BuddeuB  de  artib.  tyran.  Sav.  Jen.  1690.  4.  with  his  later  Retractatio.  (Parerga  hist.  Jen.  1719.) 
F.  W.  P.  r.  Ammon,  Grundz.  d.  Theol.  d.  Sav.  (Miner's  krit  J.  1828.  vol.  VIII.  H.  3.)  RudrV.ach^ 
Hier.  Sav.  u.  s.  Zeit.  Hamb.  1S35.  K.  Meier,  Gir.  Sav.  Brl.  1836.  K.  ITase,  Sav.  (Neue  Prophcten. 
p.  97.)    [li.  B.  Maddei>,  Life  and  Mart  of  J.  Sav.  Lond.  1853.  2  vols.  8.] 

After  a  period  of  literary  activity  in  a  convent,  the  Dominican  Savona- 
rola became  known  as  an  impressive  preacher  of  repentance  in  Florence 
(after  1489).  He  reproved  the  sins  of  great  men  as  freely  and  as  faithfully 
as  those  of  ordinary  men,  and  predicted  that  divine  judgments  were  about  to 
break  forth  upon  Italy,  but  that  a  great  purification  of  the  Church,  proceeding 
from  Florence,  should  follow  from  these  severe  troubles.  Lie  also  predicted 
the  approaching  ruin  of  the  house  of  the  Medici,  and  the  march  of  a  foreign 
king  across  the  Alps,  to  chastise  the  tyrants  of  Italy  and  to  reform  the 
Church  with  the  sword.  Accordingly,  Lorenzo  Medici  died,  Charles  YIII. 
advanced  (1494)  across  the  Alps,  and  the  sons  of  Lorenzo  were  banished 
from  Florence.  After  this  partial  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies,  and  when  the 
people  by  his  advice  had  seized  upon  the  government  of  the  republic,  the 
state  was  entirely  dependent  upon  his  counsel,  although  he  never  interfered 
with  the  details  of  the  administration.     lie  looked  upon  a  government  by 

by  Luther  in  his  W.  by  Watch,  vol.  XIV.  p.  219.  Opp.  Groning.  1614.  4.—G.  U.  Goeze,  de  Jo.  Wesa 
Lub.  1719.  4.  G.  Muurllng.  de  Wesseli  Gansfortii  cum  vita,  turn  meritis  in  praepar.  BacTornm  emen- 
datione  in  Belgio  sept.  P.  I.  (Vita.)  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1831.  C.  Ullmann,  J.  Wessel,  ein  Vorgfinger  Luth. 
Ilamb.  1834.     Die  2  umg.  A.  in  d.  Reformatoren  vor  d.  Ref.  vol.  II. 

c)  His  treatise  adv.  Indnlgentlaa  in  Walch,  1.  c.  Fasc.  I.  p.  111.  Legal  documents  relating  to  bi» 
trial  In  Argentri  vol.  I.  P.  II.  p.  891ss.     Ullmann,  vol.  L  p.  867sa. 
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the  people  as  most  appropriate  to  such  a  place  as  Florence,  and  he  advised 
that  it  should  be  a  spiritual  community,  established  npon  the  principles  of 
the  fear  of  God,  true  patriotism,  and  peace  among  all  its  citizens.     From  his 
pulpit  he  commenced  a  great  moral  reformation.     His  system  of  faith  was 
founded  upon  that  of  St.  Thomas,  though  it  deviated  somewhat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mystics,  and  was  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.     Of 
course  he  had  no  hope  of  salvation  from  the  saints,  nor  from  his  own  works, 
but  his  whole  trust  was  in  the  grace  of  God.     Although  he  declined  the 
dangerous  appellation  of  a  prophet,  he  derived  his  predictions  from  a  pro- 
phetic spirit  nourished  by  the  Scriptures,  and  he  believed  that  in  his  conclu- 
sions he  could  no  more  be  mistaken  than  that  God  himself  could  err.     Alex- 
ander  VI.,   wounded    in  various    ways,    and    threatened   with   a   council, 
endeavored  to  silence  the  terrible  prophet  at  first  by  brilliant  promises,  and 
afterwards  by  sending  him  a  crafty  summons  to  Rome  (July  21,  1495).     Sa- 
vonarola excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  at  that  time  be 
absent  from  Florence.     Many  Florentines  were  offended  at  the  rigid  morality 
which  in  its  enthusiasm  held  a  carnival  with  the  works  of  luxury  and  art, 
and  consigned  them  to  an  auto-da-fe.     The  noble  families  were  chagrined  at 
the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  the  government  was  conducted  by  a  monk 
and  the  people.    An  attempt  to  restore  the  Medici  was  expiated  with  the 
heads  of  its  authors,  in  the  midst  of  legal  forms  before  unknown.     The 
sturdy  confidence  which  Savonarola  reposed  in  the  King  of  France,  brought 
the  city  of  Florence  into  a  dangerous  political  condition,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  king  gave  a  ridiculous  aspect  to  his  prophecies.     Already  was  his  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  people  abated,  when  he  was  forbidden  by  the 
Roman  authorities  to  enter  the  pulpit  (Oct.  1496).     As  he  would  not  allow 
the  word  of  God  which  burned  within  him  to  be  smothered,  he  was  excom- 
municated (May  12,  1497).     He  regarded  such  a  prohibition  as  utterly  void 
when  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  love,  and  concluded  to  appeal  from  the  earthly 
to  the  heavenly  Pope,     ne  therefore  continued  to  preach  to  the  people, 
assuring  them  that  his  cause  would  be  triumphant  though  he  himself  should 
sutler  martyrdom.     The  Franciscans  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Dominicans  of  his  convent  of  St.  Mark,  the  people  became 
excited   at  the   disappointment  which   their  curiosity  had   received   when 
a-^ombled  to  witness  a  divine  trial  of  his  claims  by  the  ordeal  of  fire,  for 
which  neither  of   the  champions  had   any  inclination  or  confidence,  and 
finally  the  city  was  threatened  with  a  papal   interdict.     The  convent  of  St. 
Mark  was  attacked   by  a   mob,  a   few  of  Savonarola's  adherents  were  struck 
down,  and  lie  himself  was  thrown    into  prison.     An  extraordinary  court  of 
justice  compelled  him  to  confess  on  the  rack  that  he  had  played  the  part  of 
a  prophet  from  motives  of  ambition.    Condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the 
pope  as  a  hen-tic,  and  by  the  voice  of  the  Bignoria  for  crimes  not  specified, 
he  piously  submitted  himself  to  death,  and  between  two  brothers  ef  his 
order  was  burned  at  the  gibbel  (Maj  28,  1408).    liven  the  politic  Secretary 
of  State  in  Florence  considered  it  becoming  to  speak  of  such  a  man  with 
reverence.    His  portrait,  with  the  halo  of  Banotity,  painted  by  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo,  i-  suspended  in  the  gallery  of  St  Mark  even  to  the  present  day. 

23 
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CHAP.   VII.— THE   GREEK   CLTUECn. 

§  302.     Arsenius. 

G.  Pachymtre*  III,  10.  14.  19s&  IV,  lss.  VII,  22.    McejJi.  Qregora*  III.  1.  IV.  lss.  VII,  9.- 
Engelhardt,  die  Arscnianer  u.  Hesychasten.  (Zeitscbr.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S38.  vol.  VIII.  II.  1.) 

A  complete  re-establishment  of  the  monarchy  had  been  prevented  by  the 
introduction  of  an  arrangement  resembling  the  feudal  system,  and  by  the 
formation  of  an  independent  nobility,  composed  of  those  families  which  were 
contending  ag"ainst  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Latins.  The  Church 
regarded  itself  as  the  moral  power  by  which  the  unity  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  preserved  and  the  empire  was  finally  to  be  restored.  But  when  Michael 
Palaeologus  actually  set  ap  the  imperial  authority  in  Constantinople  (12G1), 
he  had  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne,  John  Lascaris,  deprived  of  his  sight. 
For  this  act  the  patriarch  Arsenius  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  emperor  (12G2),  who  was  compelled  by  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple to  promise  compliance  with  every  penance  required  of  him.  But  when 
the  patriarch  demanded  that  he  should  lay  aside  the  purple  which  he  had 
unlawfully  seized,  the  emperor  retaliated  the  ecclesiastical  Bann  with  a  civil 
banishment.  He  also  succeeded  in  gaining  over  a  synod  to  his  purposes,  by 
which  Arsenius  was  deposed  (12GG),  on  the  ground  that  his  election  and  his 
administration  had  been  irregular.  Only  three  gold  pieces  which  had  been 
earned  by  transcribing  the  Psalms  Avere  found  in  the  episcopal  treasury. 
Even  when  banished  to  a  desert  island,  and  with  his  last  breath,  the  deposed 
patriarch  rejected  the  prayer  of  the  emperor  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church. 
The  next  patriarch  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  displeasure.  Michael 
then  succeeded  in  having  a  popular  saint  consecrated  as  patriarch,  by  whom 
the  restoration  of  the  emperor  to  the  communion  of  the  Church  was  finally 
effected  (1268).  But  an  influential  party  of  monks  called  Arsenates  persisted 
in  rejecting  the  emperor  and  his  patriarch.  This  dangerous  schism  was  not 
healed  until  Andronicus  caused  the  dead  body  of  Arsenius  to  be  deposited  in 
the  holy  place,  and  the  wrong  which  had  been  committed  against  him  was 
atoned  for  by  a  penance  imposed  upon  the  whole  nation  (1312). 

§  303.     The  Light  of  God  and  Philosophy. 

I.  Among  contemporaries,  for  Bail.  Nieeph.  Gregorns  XI,  10.   Against  Irim,  Jo.  Cuntncvzen.  II, 
B9ss.  (Both  in  the  Corp.  Scrr.  Byz.  Bonn.  lS2sss.  P.  XlXs.)    Documents  In  Manti  vol.  XXVs. 

II.  Petaviua,  de  theol.  dogmatib.  vol.  I.  1.  I.  c.  12s.    Engelhardt,  de  Hesych.  Erl.  1S29.  4. 

Mount  Athos,  with  its  dark  forests,  in  which  tradition  says  no  creature  of 
the  female  sex  can  exist,  and  looking  far  out  upon  the  sea,  had  become,  after 
the  ninth  century,  covered  with  monasteries.  These  constituted  a  republic 
made  up  exclusively  of  monks,  from  which  the  Eastern  Church  was  supplied 
with  bishops,  (a)  In  this  place  Barlaam,  a  classically  educated  monk  from 
Calabria,  found  monastic  saints  who  thought  they  could  attain  while  yet  in 
the  body,  by  a  perfect  cessation  of  corporeal  life,  an  intuition  of  the  divine 

a)  J.  P.  Fiillmerayer,  Fragments  a.  d.  Orient.  Stuttg.  1845.  vol.  II.  Coinp.  Euetatbius  v.  The*- 
wdonich,  0.  d.  Moncbastaud.  from  the  Greek,  by  G.  L.  F.  Ta/el,  Tub.  1847. 
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Light  and  Essence.  The  method  they  adopted  appears  to  have  produced  a 
kind  of  magnetic  clairvoyance.  When  Barlaam  ridiculed  these  Quietists  ('Hod- 
xaurai)  as  navel-gazers  CO/^uXttyuxoi),  Gregory  Palamas  maintained  that 
the  divine  light  might  be  intuitively  contemplated,  and  referred  to  the  newly 
created  light  which  surrounded  our  Lord  on  Mount  Tabor.  Barlaam  rejoined 
that  nothing  but  God  could  be  uncreated,  and  consequently  that  his  opponent 
had  made  out  that  there  were  two  Gods.  A  synod  convened  in  Constantino- 
ple (1341)  decided  in  favor  of  the  monks  of  the  sacred  mount,  and  Barlaam 
passed  over  into  Italy  and  to  the  Roman  Church.  At  Constantinople  the 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  reference  to  various  pointed  questions,  and 
with  many  interferences  from  the  court,  until  it  reached  the  conclusion 
(1350) :  that  God's  essence  and  energy  were  distinguishable ;  that  there  is  an 
uncreated  energy,  like  the  light  on  Tabor,  which  is  inseparable  from  God, 
and  that  this  was  denominated  Deity  by  the  fathers,  although  it  is  subordi- 
nate to  the  divine  essence.  Platonism,  whose  gospel  was  proclaimed  by  Ge- 
mistus  Pletho  at  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Florence,  generally  maintained  its 
pious  trust  in  opposition  to  the  worldliness  of  Aristotle,  but  its  radical  prin- 
ciples were  deeply  fixed  in  an  affectionate  attachment  to  Greek  antiquity.  It 
was  therefore  accused  of  being  a  new  form  of  heathenism  by  those  who  de- 
fended Aristotle,  whose  system,  on  the  other  hand,  had  now  become  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Church.  Qi) 

§  304.     Attempts  at  Union.     Cont.  from  §  235. 

Leo  Allatius,  Graocia  orthod.  Rom.  1652.  1659.  2  vols.  4 

While  the  Latins  possessed  the  imperial  authority,  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  Churches  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  political  abuses 
of  which  the  Greeks  complained,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  domi- 
nant Church.  But  when  Constantinople  again  became  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire  and  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  emperors  were  anxious  to  effect 
a  reconciliation,  or  at  least  the  semblance  of  one,  because  during  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  were  apprehensive  of  another  crusade  from  the  West, 
and  after  the  fourteenth  century  they  were  desirous  of  aid  against  the 
Turks.  At  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274),  therefore,  M '/chad  Palaeolbgus 
allowed  his  representatives  to  subscribe  the  Roman  confession  of  faith,  reserv- 
ing only  the  old  established  usages  of  his  Church,  (a)  and  at  the  Synod  of 
Florence  (143'j)  the  union  of  the  two  Churches  was  consummated  by  the 
Greek  emperor  and  the  Patriarch  himself,  (ft)  But  the  people  were  entire 
strangers  to  any  such  union,  and  when  the  throne  of  the  Palaeologi  was 
threatened,  the  popular  party  betook  themselves  to  the  Oomneni  atTrebi- 
Bond.  The  learned  men  on  the  Greek  side  defended  their  Church  by  proving 
its  agreement  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  and  those  of  the  Latin  party  de- 
ft) PU&o,  de  Plat  atqna  artot  l'1''1-  dlfflwwrtki  Par.  164L  Btorg.  TYapmwtt  Oompar.  Ar.  ct 
Plat.  v.ii.  USS.—W.  Gnat,  <•■  nnadltu  u.  Platho,  BraaL  (844  Tha  U  part  eontami  both  treatlaos, 
u)  Baynaid,  ad  ann.  1867.  N.  '-  I.  Uanti  vol.  XXIV.  p.  60.  61 
b)  labbei  .i  ,.    \artii  Conoe.  vol  xni.  p>  51"**.    8ylb.  8ffvtopvU  vera  m-t.  mdooli  non 

term-  Inter  Ql  at  Lai  I  OBO,  I'l<>r.  iiarrulto.  Gr.  et  I.»L  ad  It.  Crryijhtvn,  Sag.  Com.  106".  4.  On 
tie  otber  bt<lo  Leo  Allot.  Bom.  1005.  4. 
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fended  theirs  after  the  example  of  St.  Thomas,  (c)  by  forged  original  docu- 
ments and  false  constructions  of  the  Greek  fathers.  Once  more,  when  the 
Turkish  bastions  had  been  already  erected  against  the  walls  of  Constantino- 
ple, a  reconciliation  was  celebrated  in  December,  1452,  and  a  Roman  cardinal 
legate  held  mass  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia.  But  the  only  effect  of  this 
was  that  the  consciences  of  the  people  were  fretted,  and  their  love  was 
alienated  from  the  emperor  himself.  The  only  true  union  of  the  Churches 
took  place  in  the  social  circle  of  the  Platonist  Cardinal  Bessarion  (d.  1472), 
Archbishop  of  N icaea,  who,  after  the  Synod  of  Florence,  abandoned  a  cause 
which  he  regarded  as  desperate.  By  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  his  na- 
tive land  and  her  exiled  children,  he  subsequently  proved  that  he  was  not 
a  deserter,  but  a  mediator  between  two  nations  and  two  mental  king- 
doms. (</) 

§  305.    End  of  the  Greek  Empire. 

After  Phranza,  Ducas,  and  others,  Crusius  Turco-Graecia.  Bas.  15S1 1    J.  v.  Hammer,  Gesch. 
d.  osman.  Reichs.  Pesth.  1827ss.  vol.  L  p.  509ss.  voL  II. 

Abandoned  by  "Western  Europe,  after  one  more  glorious  struggle  on  May 
29,  1453,  New  Rome  was  stormed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  church  of  St.  So- 
phia was  desecrated  and  converted  into  a  mosque.  The  family  of  the  Palae- 
ologi  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  there  wasted  away  until  it  became 
extinct  (1460).  The  Comneni  indulged  the  vain  hope  that  they  could  obtain 
deliverance  by  the  surrender  of  Trebizond  (1462).  (a)  One  Christian  hero, 
Scanderbeg,  who  had  formerly  attained  the  highest  dignities  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, but,  late  in  life,  had  forsaken  them  all  to  become  a  Christian, 
now  effected  the  deliverance  of  Epirus,  for  more  than  twenty  years  withstood 
the  whole  power  of  the  Ottomans,  and  finally  may  be  said  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  rather  than  overcome  (1466).  (b)  His  Albanians  became  more 
properly  the  allies  than  the  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  generally  adopted  a 
false  kind  of  religion  intermediate  between  that  of  Christ  and  that  of  Mo- 
hammed. The  Mainots  and  the  Thieves  remained  independent  tribes  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  mountains.  The  remnant  of  the  Grecian  nation  was  allowed  by 
Mohammed  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  to  continue  under  a  mild 
form  of  servitude  and  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  Gennadius, 
who  had  been  chosen  patriarch  by  order  of  this  sultan,  presented  to  him  the 
confession  of  faith  of  the  Oriental  Church,  in  which  were  embraced  all  those 
important  particulars  in  which  Christianity  is  distinguished  from  Islam,  (c) 
One  half  of  the  churches  remained  in  possession  of  the  Christians  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Sultan  Selim  appropriated  as 
many  of  them  as  he  thought  needful  to  the  use  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
patriarch,  being  regarded  as  a  high  political  officer,  receives  his  confirmation 


c)  Onnsc.  contra  errores  Graeeorum  ad  Urban  IV. 

d)  A.  Bandini,  de  vita  et  reb.  gestis  Bess.  Rom.  1774.  4.    IT.  Base,  Bessarion.  (Hall.  EncycL 
vol  IX.) 

a)  FtiVmerayer,  Gesch.  d.  Kaiserth.  Trapeznnt  Munich.  1S27. 

b)  Minimis  Barletiun  de  vita  Georgii  Castrioti  L  XIIL  Argent  1537.  f.  to  be  modified  by  GU* 
ton  «&  Hammer.        c)  Gaea.  Abth.  II.  p.  8ss. 
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or  deposition  according  to  the  will  of  the  sultan.  He  has  a  permaL^ent  synod 
of  bishops  and  notables  to  act  as  his  council  and  judicial  court,  in  connection 
with  which  he  is  the  arbitrator  and  judge  of  his  people.  The  administration 
of  justice  in  civil  matters,  and  generally  with  respect  to  minor  offences,  is 
performed  in  the  episcopal  courts.  These  have,  it  is  true,  no  power  but  that 
of  arbitrators,  yet  the  fear  of  being  excommunicated  by  them  is  so  great  that 
this  is  sufficient,  (d)  The  Greek  Church  was  compelled  to  share  the  depressed 
fortunes  of  its  people.  It  now  undertook  the  vocation  of  consoling  a  people 
overwhelmed  by  misfortunes,  and  of  preserving  its  own  peculiar  institutions 
nntil  a  brighter  day  should  dawn  upon  it. 


<P  O.  Geib.  L-srst.  d.  Rechtszost.  in  Griechenland  wabrend  d.  turk.  Ilerrsbsdt,  Hsidelb.  1S85. 
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FIFTH   PERIOD. 

FROM  LUTHER  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 


For  Gen.  History:  Correspondenz  K.  Karls  V.  ed.  by  K.  Lanz,  Lps.  lS44ss.  3  vols.  Guicciardini 
(p.  23S).  P.  Giovio,  Hist  sui  temp.  (1498-1513.  1521-27.)  Flor.  1550s.  &  often.  De  Thou,  Hist,  sul 
temp.  (1543-1607.)  Frcf.  4  vols.  f.  &  often.  Khevenhiller,  Ann.  Ferdinandei,  2  ed.  (157S-1637.)  Lps. 
1716ss.  12  vols.  f.  Goldast,  Imp.  Eom.  Frcf.  1607.  £  &  Constt.  Imp.  E.  Frcf.  1615.  8  vols.  f.  Koch, 
Samml.  d.  Reichsabschiede.  Frcf  1747. 4  vols.  f. — Sastrow,  (1595.)  Herkommen,  Geburt  u.  Lauf  s.  Le- 
bens,  ed.  by  Mohnike,  Greifsw.  1823s.  3  vols. — Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Emp.  Charles  V.  Lond.  1769. 
8  vols.  4.  ed.  by  Frost,  1  vol.  8.  New  York.  1840.  Uebers.  v.  Remer,  Brnsch.  1792.  8  vols.  F.  v.  Su- 
choltz,  Ferd.  I.  Vienna  1832-8.  9  vols.  [S.  A.  Dunham,  H.  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  Lond.  1S34-5. 
8  vols.  8.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Anc.  &  Mod.  Hist.  New  York.  1846.  2  vols.  8.  W.  Smith,  Loctt  on  Mod. 
Hist  &c.  2  vols.  8.  Lond.  1841.  W.  Russell,  Hist  of  Mod.  Europe  to  1763.  8  vols.  8.  New  Nork. 
F.  Kohlrausch,  Hist  of  Germany,  transl.  by  H»as.  New  York.  1847.] 

D         §  306.     General  View. 

The  necessity  of  a  reformation,  now  universally  recognized,  was  the  prin- 
cipal legacy  bequeathed  by  the  preceding  age.  This  work  now  commenced 
among  the  people  simultaneously  in  Saxony  and  in  Switzerland.  It  was  the 
result,  not  of  literary  improvement,  though  in  connection  with  it,  nor  of  con- 
tests with  the  papacy,  although  much  of  its  success  was  owing  to  the  arro- 
gance and  the  corruptions  of  that  system,  hut  principally  of  the  fear  which 
pious  persons  felt  lest  true  repentance  and  salvation  should  he  utterly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  eager  chase  after  indulgences  and  human  merit.  It  was  not 
until  the  Reformation  was  decidedly  opposed  by  the  hierarchy,  that  the 
Church  was  compelled  by  the  inevitable  force  of  circumstances  to  divide.  It 
was  then  that  the  principle  of  Protestantism  which  had  previously  been  sub- 
ordinate, led  its  friends  to  establish  an  independent  Church,  that  Christianity 
might  there  find  an  appropriate  development.  This  was  accomplished  in 
Switzerland  in  the  midst  of  isolated  struggles  among  republican  parties,  and 
in  the  interior  of  Germany,  in  the  midst  of  learned  controversies,  solemn 
imperial  transactions,  popular  commotions,  and  mercenary  wars.  Both  re- 
forming parties  justified  their  views  by  appealing  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
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expected  salvation  wholly  from  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ;  both 
seriously  misunderstood  each  other,  not  indeed  at  first,  but  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  both  were  German  in  their  national  characteristics,  although,  as 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  border  country,  the  Helvetic  Church  partook  at  an 
early  date  of  a  French  admixture.  The  Reformation  now  began  its  course 
around  the  world.  Political  interests,  foreign  to  its  true  objects,  in  some 
instances  interrupting  and  in  others  promoting  its  progress,  became  involved 
in  the  conflict,  but  the  ecclesiastical  interest  never  ceased  to  be  prominent. 
In  consequence  of  the  very  opposition  it  had  received,  Catholicism  renewed 
its  energies,  and  "Western  Europe  became  divided  into  two  great  hosts,  which, 
in  the  very  country  where  the  Reformation  originated,  contended  with  earthly 
weapons  for  the  existence  of  Protestantism.  Its  rights,  however,  were  finally 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  devastation  and  disunion  of  Germany.  Both 
Churches,  while  agitated  by  the  highest  excitement  of  opposition,  were  finally 
obliged  to  leave  each  other  in  peaceable  possession  of  what  each  actually 
occupied.  The  development  of  this  contest,  and  its  results  in  the  contend- 
ing Churches,  constitute  the  central  object  of  our  history  during  this  period, 
and  supply  the  peculiar  conditions  according  to  which  the  topical  arrange- 
ment will  be  formed. 


CHAP.  I.— THE  GERMAN  REFORMATION. 

§  307.     Original  Authorities  and  Literary  History. 

A.  I.  Writings  of  the  Reformers  §  303.  313.  Spalatini  Ann.  Ref.  (till  1543.)  ed.  by  Cyprian.  Lps. 
1713.  F.  Myconii  Hist  Ret  1515-42.  ed.  by  the  same,  Gotba  (1715.1  171S.— J.  Cockhteux,  Cmtr.  de 
actis  er  scrr.  Lutheri  1517^*7.  Mog.  1549.  f.  &  often.  L.  Sarins,  Chronicon  1500-66.  Col.  1567.  —J.  Slei- 
damix,  de  statu  reL  et  reip.  Carolo  V  Caes.  Cmtrr.  Arg.  1555.  f.  complete  1557.  A  often.  111.  am  End*, 
Frcf.  17S5s.  3  vols.  Uebers.  v.  Stroth,  Hal.  1770S8.  4  vola,  C»ntin.  usq.  ad  1564.  Londorp.  Fret  1619. 
4.  [Hist,  of  the  Kef.  of  the  Church.  1517-0'2.  from  the  Latin  of  J.  Sleidanus,  by  E  Bohun, 
Lond.  1639.  f.]— Collections :  F.  Hbrtlsdsr,  Handlungen  u.  Ausschreiben  v.  d.  Ursachen  d.  dt  Kriegs 
Wider  d.  Schmalk.  Bnndta-Verw.  (till  1555)  FrkC  1617s.  2  vols.  f.  Gotba.  1645.  f.  //.  v.  d.  ffardt, 
Hist  Utter.  Bef,  Fr.f.  et  L.  1717.  f.  B.  Ldscher,  vol  st.  Ret  Acta.  (1517-19.)  Lpz.  1720ss.  8  vols.  4. 
J.  Kiapp,  Nacblese  z.  Ref.  Gcsch.  nutzi.  Urk.  Lps.  172788.  4  vols.  Strohel:  MlscelL  Numb.  177888, 
6  'I'll.  Beitrr.  z.  Lit.  1784ss.  2  &  5  vols.    Jbhanrvten,  die  Entw.  d.  Frot.  Geistea,  e.  SammL  d.  wich- 

Dok nte  v.  Worms.  Edict,  b.  z.  Sp.  Prot  Kopenh.  1S30.     C.  O.  Neudeckw  :  Urkunden  a. 

"  Zelt  Cass.  1886.  Actenstucke.  N&rnb.  1883.  Nene  Uoltrr.  Lps.  1841.  2  vols.   C.  E.  Fdrstomann, 

[Jrkundenb.  a.  Geech.  d.  Ki:.f.  llamb.  1-42.  l  vol  4.    J.  K.  Setdomann:  Erlautt  z.  Bet 

i-;i   B     rr  .  oh.  Drad.  184&  9  Th.    Vltae  qnatnor  Reformator.  Luth.  a  .'/  .'. 

KeL  a  Oameraria,  Zwlngi  a  Ifyoonio,  Calv.  a  Seta.  Praet  ert  Neander,  Ber.  1841.  L    it.  Adamt 

Oennanor.  Tbeologor.  Heldelb.  1690.— IL  /'.  thrpt,  (P.  Soavi  Pol)  1st  del  Cone,  di  Trent©. 

Loodr.  1619.  f.  A>  often,    n       I  IVidentint,  Lond  1620  Lpa,  1690  I  rota,  L  A  often.    Oebera,  r. 

rial  1761  i.  6  Tola.    v.  W  Sfergenth.  1889. 4  vols.    PaUavicini,  Iat  del  Cone  dl 

Tr.  Bom.  1646  9  roll.  f.  ILendrlelo.  1886aa  10  vola.  Iat  re  I  L  GHatttno,  Antu    1670.  :f  rota  f.  a 

-  rota,   i:  -   i.t.  in--,  dea  variation!  dea  Bgl  prot.  Par.  1688.  I  rota, 
i  1784.  4  rota,    /..  Maimbonrg,  m  t.  da  Lntherantame,  Far.  lCso.  4.  A  often,    A'.  A'/;'-/, 

Uainz,  (1841m  )  1844  T  B  vola.—  V.  I  >  mtr.  btat  at  apoL 

d« Lntherantamo.  Fret  et  L  (1688  I  I  1698  I  I  ebcre,  ".  \rm.  v.  Prtab,  Lpa,  1714  i.  Anas,  a, 
Porta,  v.  Junius,  Frkf.  u.  L  1755.  4  rota,  rrb.  v.  Root.  Tab.  1788.  9  vol*  TtnUel,  btat,  Ver.  v.  ,1. 
Bet  s.  Bit  Backend,  ed.  b]  , Lpa.  1718  9vota,    C    i  •■    oh.  d.  A,  Oonf  (1517-69.) 

Hal.  1780ea, 8  vola  L    O.  J.  Planck, Goacb.  d   I         '■'■    hid.  u.  BUd.nna.prot  Lebrbgr.  i>.  ■/..  Don- 
aord.  Lpa.  (17818a.  8  role.)  1701  1800  7  Tola,     Woltmann,  Gi  on.  d.  Bat  In  DentaohL  Alt  (1801**) 
I  vola,     Sfarhtii         G  oh.  Bet  b.  1068.  (1817. 9  l  I  I    Vm> 

K^BeCQi         '■<   ereG<     ..      Dentaobl  12 Tola.) B   i  %  L Bank*, deutaebe Geaoh. In 
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Zeita.  d.  Ref.  Herl.  1S39-43.  3  ed.  1S52.  5  vols.  &  1  ed.  G  vols.  Sources:  [nist  of  the  Eef.  in  Germ 
transl.  by  lira.  Austin,  2  vols.  8.  Lond.  1S45.]  K.  H<ig?n,  Deutachl.  lit.  u.  rel.  Verb,  im  Eef  Zeits. 
Erl.  1841-44.  8  vols  (2  &  8  vols.:  Geist  d.  Eef.  u.  s.  Gegensfitze.)— ./  G.  Midler,  Denkw.  a.  d  Geseh, 
d.  Kef.  (Reliq.  alter  Zeit  vol.  3.)  Lps  180ft.  Eef.  Almanach,  ed.  by  Keyaer,  Erf.  1S17.  1S18.  1820. 
1821.  Rotermund,  orn.  Andenken  d.  Manner  die  f"ir  u.  gegen  d.  Eef.  Lutb.  gearbcitet  liaben.  Brom. 
ISIS.  1  vol.     C.  G.  Neudecker  Qesch.  d.  ev.  Prot.  in  Deutscbl.  d.  a.  nnsre  Tage.  Lpz.  1844s.  2  vols. 

B.  I.  Writings  of  the  Eeformers  §  332.  346.  V.  Anshelm,  Berner  Chronik  till  1526.  ed.  by  Stier. 
lin  &  Wys*,  Bern.  lS25ss.  vol.  Vs.  //  Bollinger's  Eef.  Gcsch.  (till  1532.)  ed.  by  Halting? r  &  Vogeli, 
Frauenf.  ISSSss.  3  vols. — Eef.  Chronik  d.  Karthiius.  Geor<;.  uebrrs.  durcb  K.  Buxtorf,  Baa  1S49.— 
J.  G.  FU88U:  Beytrr.  z.  Erl.  d.  K.  E.  Hist  d.  Schweizerl.  Ziir.  1741ss.  5  vols.  Epp.  ab  Ecc.  Helv.  Ee- 
formator.  vel  ad  eos  scr.  Tig.  1742.  J.  J.  Simler,  Sml.  alt.  u.  nen.  Irk.  Zi'ir.  1757ss.  6  vols. — II.  Maitrt- 
baurg,  Hist,  du  Calvinismo.  Par.  1682. — Bttyle,  Critique  gen.  de  I'll,  dq  Calv.  Eott.  1654  2  vols.  12.  A 
Lettres  de  l'auteur  de  la  Critique  E.  1GS5.  J.  Basnage,  Hist  de  la  Eel.  des  egl.  reforuices.  (Eot.  1C90. 
2  vols.  12.)  ffaye  1725.  2  vols.  4.  J.  J.  Hottinger,  helv.  KGesch.  Zur.  1693ss.  4  vols.  4.  A.  Rnrh.it, 
H.  de  la  Eef.  de  la  Suisse.  (Gen.  1727s.  6  vols.  12.)  Nyon.  1835-8.  7  vols.  J.  de  Beawmbre,  Hist,  de  la 
ret  (till  1530.)  Ber.  17S5.  3  vols.  L.  Wive  >fc  M,  Kirohhofer,  nenere  helv.  KGesch.  Zur.  1813-19.  2 
vols. — A.  Seulteti  Ann.  Ev.  renovaii.  Ildlb.  161S.  Gerdes :  Introd.  in  Hist.  Ev.  renovati.  (1516-36.) 
Gron.  1744SS.  4  Th.  4.  Scrinium  s.  Miscell.  ad  Eef.  spect.  Gron.  174Sss.  8  Th.  4.  K.  R.  Hagenbach, 
"Vorless.  ii.  Wesen  u.  Gesch.  d.  Eef.  Lps.  (1S34.  2  vols.)  1851.  J.  H.  Merle  d'Aubigne.  Hist,  de  la  n'f. 
d.  16  siecle.  Par.  1835s.  4  vols.  [Hist  of  the  Eef.  of  the  16th  cent  by  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  transl. 
by  H.  White.  Edinb.  &  New  York.  1847-1853.  4  vols.  12.  H.  Stebbing,  Hist  of  the  Eef.  2  vols.  12. 
Lond.  1S36.     G.  Waddington,  Hist,  of  Eef.  on  the  Continent.  3  vols.  S.  Lond.  1841.] 

C.  de  Yillers,  Essai  sur  I'esprit  et  l'influence  de  la  ref.  de  Luth.  Par.  1802.  ed.  5. 1S51.  [Essay  on 
the  Eef.  of  Luther  by  Tillers,  transl.  by  S.  Miller,  1  vol.  12.  Phil.  1S33.]  N.  d.  2  ed.  Ucbers.  v. 
Cramer,  m.  Beil.  v.  Henke,  Ilamb.  (1S05.)  1S28.  v.  Stampeel  m.  Vor.  v.  Eosenmiiller,  Lps.  (1S05.) 
1S19.— Robelot,  de  l'influence  de  la  Eef.  de  Luth.  Lyons.  1S22.  Mayence.  1823.  J.  Dollinger,  d.  Eef. 
ihre  Entw.  u.  Wirk.  im  Umfange  d.  Luth.  Bekenntn.  Eatisb.  1S46-8.  3  vols. — K.  G.  Bretsehneider,  d. 
deutsche  Eef.  Lps.  1S44. 

The  events  of  the  Reformation  were  produced  principally  by  published 
writings,  which,  in  subsequent  times,  needed  only  to  be  collected.  The  ac- 
counts left  by  Spalatin  (d.  1545)  and  Myconius  (d.  154G)  are  valuable  merely 
as  the  testimony  of  those  who  actually  witnessed  what  they  related.  A 
more  comprehensive  picture  is  presented  in  the  work  of  Cochlaeus  (Dobnek, 
d.  1552),  although  colored  by  the  peculiar  views  of  his  party.  In  opposition 
to  his  abusive  representations  the  learned  statesman,  Sleidanus  (Philipson,  d. 
1556),  showed  by  original  documents  that  the  Reformation  was  a  work  of 
Providence,  in  which  the  whole  human  race  was  interested,  and  that  it  had 
important  relations  to  general  history.  In  the  contest  waged  against  Maim- 
lourg's  elegant  but  malignant  representation,  Secleendorf,  on  account  of  his 
access  to  the  archives  preserved  by  the  State,  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
the  original  authorities.  Among  the  historical  writers,  the  Reformation  has 
been  described  by  Sarjri,  a  real  Protestant  under  a  monk's  cowl,  and  by  Pal- 
Cavicini,  Avith  all  the  advantages  and  the  prejudices  of  a  cardinal.  Bossuet 
has  more  particularly  noticed  the  gradual  development  and  the  human  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  the  variations  and  arbitrary  character  of  the  Reformation. 
The  work  of  Planck  is  impartial,  but  sometimes  altogether  too  full  of  minute 
details,  while  that  of  Marheineke  is  popular,  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  its 
documentary  character,  possesses  much  of  an  antiquarian  aspect.  Woltmann 
has  bestowed  special  attention  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Reformation.  A  vast  amount  of  original  authorities,  especially  from  tho 
records  of  the  German  empire,  has  been  brought  forward  in  an  intelligent 
manner  by  fianke,  who  has  interspersed  in  his  narrative  many  admirable, 
reflections,  and  in  a  stylo  of  almost  dramatic  interest  has  contrived  to  exhibit 
not  only  general  characters  ano1  incidents,  but  the  most  insignificant  agents  in 
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their  utmost  efforts  against  the  more  prominent  historical  personages.  Lu- 
ther's cause  has  been  described  with  much  less  precision  by  Ilugen,  as  tin 
result  of  a  general  effort  at  a  compromise,  and  as  an  early  departure  from  its 
own  original  principles.  The  Helvetic  Eeformation  does  not  so  clearly  pre- 
sent a  common  centre,  and  the  development  of  great  characters  in  the  midst 
of  great  events.  With  the  sympathies  of  an  actor  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes,  BuUlnger  has  simply,  clearly  and  faithfully  narrated  in  the  Chroni- 
cle of  his  own  times  and  vicinity  (1519-32)  not  only  those  incidents  which 
were  important,  but  many  which  were  of  but  trifling  consequence  connected 
with  the  glorious  transactions  of  his  native  land.  As  Bayle  had  previously 
vindicated  the  Reformation  in  opposition  to  Maimbourg's  passionate  shrewd- 
ness, so  Bamage  in  a  skilful  and  spirited  manner  defended  it  against  the  inge- 
nious declamation  of  Bossuet.  The  historical  materials  were  collected  with 
honest  diligence  by  Hottinger,  and  more  perfectly  and  more  skilfully  by  Ru- 
chat,  but  both  were  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  party  spirit.  From  a 
position  in  which  he  happily  combines  practical  with  contemplative  views, 
Hagenlach  instructs  and  consoles  the  painfully  excited  age  in  which  he  lives, 
by  holding  up  before  it  a  vivid  picture  of  preceding  times,  and  yet  preserves 
a  proportionate  representation  of  the  whole  Eeformation.  In  the  lofty  and 
attractive  picture  presented  by  Merle  oVAiibigne,  the  author  seems  conscious 
of  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  reformers  in  their  theological  views,  and  yet 
avails  himself  of  all  the  resources  of  modern  literature. 

I.  Establishment  of  the  Luthekan  Cnur.cn,  till  1532. 

Luther.  Literature  :  Fabricii  Centifolium  Luth.  IIamb.l72Sss.  2  vols.  Ukert,  L.  Leben.  Gotha, 
1817.  2  vols.  E.  G.  Vogel,  Bibl.  Biographica  Lutherana.  Hal.  1851.  Works:  Lat  Vit  1545ss.  7  vols. 
I  Jen.  1556ss.  4  vols.  f.  German,  Wilt.  1539s*.  12  vols.  f.  Jena  1555ss.  8  vols.  f.  Altenb.  1661ss. 
10  vols.  f.  eil.  by  J.  G.  Waleh,  Hal.  1737-53.  24  vols.  4  According  to  the  orig.  language  by  Ploch- 
niann  A-  Irmischer,  Erl.  1S26-50.  68  vols.  (Selections  by  Pfizer,  Frkf.  1837ss.  O.  v.  Gerlach,  BrL 
lS41ss.  by  Zimmermann,  Frkf.  1S46*.)  Letters  ed.  by  De  Wette,  Brl.  1S25-28.  5  vols.  Life:  Me- 
IcmcUum,  Hist  de  rita  et  actis  L  Vit.  1548.  den.  ed.  Augwti,  Vrat  1S17.  Uebers.  v.  Zimmermann 
m.  Anm.  v.  Fillers,  Gott  (1813.)  1S16.  J.  Mathenius,  Hist  v.  L.  in  17  Pred.  Nurnb.  15G5.  4.  &  often. 
M.  Anm.  v.  Rust,  l',r\.  1841.  The  MS.  Hist  of  Iiutzeberger,  vl.  L.  n.  s.  Zeit  edit  by  Neudeeker,  Jena, 
1850.11.  Wnlch,  v.  L.  (Werke,  vol.  XXIV.)  F.  8.  Kt-il,  Lps.  1764.  4  vols.  4.  8chroeckh,  Lpa.  1775. 
BpMto  L  u.  d.  KVerb.  Berl.  ISIS.  1  vol.     Gust.  Pfizer,  L.  Leben.  Stutlg.  1330.     {Audio, 

lli-t.  de  la  rie  de  L.  Pax  (1888.)  1841.  2  vols.)  M.  Meurer,  L.  Loben.  a.  d.  Qiullen  erzihlt  Dread. 
(1843e  -■'•-'.    M.  L  der  dentscbe  Be£  In  bildl  Darst.  v.  G.  K&nig,  In  geacb.  Umrissen  v. 

//  Oeleer,  Hum!..  18BL— K.  Jurgena,  L.  Leben.  (14*3-1517.)  Lps.  lS4Gs.  3  vols.    [Bower,  Life  of  L. 
A  early  Prog,  of  ton  lw(.  8.    M.  KiohOet,  Lift  of  L  Mew  York,  lsifi.  12.    J.  K.  Riddle,  L  &  bis 
1887.  12.   J.  Scott,  L.  A  the  Luth.  Be£  Now  York,  1888.  2  vis.  19,    Lowton,  Auto- 
biog.  of  L.  Lond  16mo.] 

§308.  Luther's  Youth. 
Martin  Luth*  r  was  born  at  Eialeben  an  hour  before  midnight  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1 188.  His  rather,  John,  was  a  respectable  miner  belonging  to  a 
peasant  Thnriagian  family  in  afoehra,  (a)  and  afterwards  the  proprietor  of  some 
foundries  and  aoonneillor  La  Biansfeld,  He  was  in  early  life  Bubjeoted  to  a 
severe  discipline.    Having  spent  some-  time  with  the  Nullbrethren  at  Magde- 


a)  ■'.  O.  mi,,, .mil,  Moebrs  d.  Btammtort  Lath.  Saining.  1844.    Nobbe,  Btammb.d  Famllle  U  I, 
Cirlu.iim.  1846,    Comp,  [J.  a  &  Tho*,)  BohloM  War  I        1898,  p.  II--. 
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burg,  and  as  a  current  scholar  (b)  at  Eisenach,  where  he  was  supported  for  a 
while  by  the  charity  of  a  matron  interested  in  his  earnest  style  of  singing  and 
praying.  With  the  view  of  preparing  himself  for  the  legal  profession  he 
became  a  student  (1501)  in  the  University  of  Erfurt,  where  his  principal 
studies  were  the  Dialectics  of  the  Nominalists  and  the  Latin  Classics.  He 
there  also  became  Master  of  Arts  and  commenced  reading  the  Physics  and 
the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  But,  full  of  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  and  haunted  by  terrors  respecting 
his  own  death,  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  July,  1505,  he  fled  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent,  where,  in  spite  of  many  remonstrances  he  became  a  monk, 
and  in  1507  a  priest.  But  all  the  austerities  of  a  conscientious  monastic  life, 
all  the  humiliations  of  a  mendicant  friar,  together  with  the  most  intense  study 
of  the  scholastic  writers,  especially  Thomas,  Occam,  and  d'Ailly,  only 
increased  the  dejection  of  a  mind  which  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  consume  its 
energies  in  a  course  uncongenial  to  its  nature.  The  Vicar  General  of  his  order 
in  Germany,  John  of  Staupitz,  who  had  entered  into  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
faith  and  of  election,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  sincere  love  to  God  and  man, 
now  gained  his  confidence,  foresaw  his  future  greatness,  and  strove  to  cheer 
his  spirit,  (c)  Gradually  Luther  found  consolation  by  discovering  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  writings  of  Augustine  and  Tauler,  a  doctrine  which  had 
been  overlooked  by  Scholasticism  and  Monasticism,  but  which  taught  him  that 
man  is  to  be  saved,  not  by  his  own  works,  but  by  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ.  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  been  transferred  by  Staupitz  to 
"Wittenburg  (1508)  that  he  began  to  find  rest  in  a  more  abundant  and  unre- 
strained activity.  He  soon  discontinued  his  lectures  upon  Dialectics  and 
Physics,  turned  his  attention  to  Theology,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nal languages  of  the  Scriptures,  took  delight  in  religious  disputations,  and 
finally  ventured,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to  preach.  In  1510  he  took  a 
journey  to  Rome  as  a  pilgrim,  (J)  and  on  some  business  of  his  order.  During 
his  brief  residence  there  the  glories  of  Roman  antiquity  and  art  had  no 
attractions  for  him,  but  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  devoted  Catholic  he  visited 
every  church  and  grotto  there,  and  was  offended  by  nothing  but  the  levity 
of  the  inferior  clergy  with  whom  alone  he  then  became  acquainted,  nis  call 
to  become  a  Doctor  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  oath  he  was  then 
required  to  take  (Oct.  18,  1512),  raised  his  thoughts  to  higher  objects  than 
any  suggested  by  his  monastic  vow.  (e)  His  conscience  now  compelled  him 
freely  to  investigate  and  make  known  the  truths  of  Christianity.  But  though 
he  preached  Christ  instead  of  the  fables  of  the  saints,  and  the  grace  of  God 
instead  of  any  merit  acquired  by  human  prescriptions,  he  was  even  then  full 
of  wrath  at  the  obstinacy  of  heretics.  (/')     His  literary  efforts  were  directed 

[b)  Current  scholars  are  such  as  get  their  living  by  alms  as  they  wander  through  the  town  and  ring 
and  pray  at  the  doors  of  tho  principal  citizens.] 

c)  Yon  d.  Nachfolgung  des  will.  Sterbens  Chr.  1515.  Lib.  de  exsecut  aet.  praedestlnatlonis.  1517. 
Von  d.  holds.  Llebe  Qottes,  Lps.  1518.—  G.  II.  Gbtze,  de  Staup.  Lub.  1715.  4.  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  da 
Btaup.  ejusque  in  sacrorum  instaurat  merltis.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S37.  vol.  VII.  11.  -■)  A.  D.  Gender, 
Vita  Staup.  Gfltt.  1337.  4.     Ullmann,  Reff.  vor.  d.  Ref.  vol.  II.  p.  256ss. 

d)  Jurgens,  vol.  II.  p.  2G9ss. 

e)  Liber  Decanor.  Fac,  th.  Vit  ed.  Foerstemann,  Lps.  1333.  p.  116.     Walch,  vol.  XVI.  p.  20«l. 
J )  Jitrpeius,  voL  IIL  p.  2008. 
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aot  merely  against  the  Pelagian  external  holiness,  hut  the  logical  forms  which 
Scholasticism  then  sanctioned,  and  these  occupied  his  attention  quite  as  much 
as  his  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Eomans.  But  the  University  had  afready  abandoned  Aristotle  and 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Augustine,  (g) 

§  309.     The  Mnety-Fke  Theses. 

Albert  of  Mentz  authorized  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  Germany  for  the 
erection  of  St.  Peter's  church,  on  condition  that  one  half  of  the  profits  should 
be  his.  When  the  Dominican  Tetzel  carried  on  this  trade  with  the  utmost 
effrontery  in  the  dioceses  of  Magdeburg  and  Ilalberstadt,  Luther  found  at  his 
confessional  that  much  injury  was  done  by  it  to  the  practice  of  true  Chris- 
tian repentance.  He  therefore  preached  against  it,  and  wrote  to  the  neigh- 
boring bishops  (ft)  against  it,  but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  despised,  (7>)  on  the 
eve  of  All-Saints1  Day,  1517,  he  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  Castle-Cburch  of 
Wittenberg  (c)  ninety -five  propositions,  which  he  proclaimed  himself  ready 
to  defend  against  any  man  who  might  assail  them.  They  asserted :  That 
God  alone  could  bestow  true  absolution,  and  the  pope,  like  any  other  bishop 
and  pastor,  can  only  dispense  this  divine  absolution  to  penitents  and  believ- 
ers ;  that  absolution  might  indeed  be  beneficial,  but  could  not  be  indispensa- 
ble to  the  recipient,  nor  should  it  be  esteemed  higher  than  works  of  piety 
and  mercy  ;  that  it  referred  only  to  ecclesiastical  punishments,  and  that  it 
was  then  so  much  abused  by  those  who  traded  in  indulgences,  and  was  so 
misunderstood  by  the  people,  that  if  the  pope  knew  what  was  going  on,  he 
would  prefer  to  see  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  reduced  to  ashes  than  to  have  it 
built  by  such  means. — Even  if  Luther  really  thought  that  in  all  this  he  was 
maintaining  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  tho 
papacy,  he  certainly  must  have  been  aware  that  he  had  thrown  out  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  most  powerful  prelates  and  monks. 

§  310.     Interference  of  the  Pope. 

Tetzel  now  raised  against  Luther  the  helpless  outcry  of  an  inquisitor,  (a) 
and  the  learned  Sylvester  Prieria8,  a  high  officer  in  the  papal  palace,  de- 
fended the  cause  of  his  brother  Dominican  with  a  stately  indifference,  (b) 
Both  of  them,  however,  founded  all  their  arguments  upon  the  infallible  au- 
thority and  absolute  power  of  the  pope.  In  his  reply,  and  especially  in 
opposition  to  the  quotations  from  St.  Thomas,  Luther  avowed  that  he,  like 
S1 .  Augustine,  recognized  do  authority  as  infallible  hut  that  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
-.('■)    The  Dominicans  made  every  effort  to  an mse  the  people  against  him. 

y)  />■    W.t        «\  I   p.  .IT. 

0)  J,  J.  •  en  'l.  i"]. ■•■    l  -I'r.'-.i  'I'.  Lpa,  iiTiT.)  I72T.    J.  /'.  Kitpp,  BchanpL  >I.  T. 

i  pa,  1720.  unci  BammL  b  i  rhi  rgi  bi  r.  Bchrr.  Lpa.  IT21.    F.  <>■  ffqfmann,  Lebenab.  T, 
Lpa,  1844.       in  .rr,, ,,.,,*  voL  III.  p.  ifrisa. 

<■)  Diapnta  Dr.  M.  Lather!  prodeclarst  rtrtutta  Indalgenttar.    Printed  In  /••  l  ; 

VbJe&vol  Will,  p  -M -.    i  amp,  WaleA  toL  xvil.  p,  i: 

>ii  if>  ,!,,,■  %.. I.  I.  p.  484,    Wlmplna  In  Bitot  of  TetzeL 

1)  I'ial.  Inpr.  « Lath,  coo  ;   \    ]    1 1,  p.  11*.) 
-•)  Betp.  td  Prior,  (/                 II.  ] 
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But  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavors,  Lis  well-tempered  discourses  and  "writings 
convinced  the  people  that  what  he  had  taught  them  respecting  repentance 
and  the  abuses  of  indulgences  was  true.  (d)  His  theses  flew  with  astonishing 
celerity  into  every  part  of  Germany,  and  were  commended  by  many  honest 
and  learned  persons,  but  the  silence  or  the  displeasure  of  the  prelates  lay 
heavily  upon  him,  and  he  became  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  what  be 
feared  might  be  his  own  rashness.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  internal  and 
external  conflicts,  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  settled  in  his  mind 
that  he  was  contending  not  for  his  own  cause,  but  for  that  of  Christ,  and 
that  while  he  was  at  peace  with  his  beloved  Redeemer,  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  or  to  fear  from  the  world.  (<?)  He  himself  had  sent  a  copy  and  a  defence  of 
his  theses  to  pope  Leo  X.,  (/)  accompanied  with  a  letter  in  which  he  expresses  a 
firm  consciousness  of  possessing  the  truth,  but  unconditionally  submits  his  per- 
son to  his  superiors.  ([/)  He  was  summoned  (Aug.  7, 1518)  to  appear  at  Eome, 
but  tbe  Elector  of  Saxony  obtained  a  concession  that  he  should  be  examined 
in  a  paternal  manner  at  Augsburg  by  Thomas  de  Yio,  of  Gaeta,  the  cardinal 
legate.  LutLer  appeared  (Oct.  1518),  under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  emperor 
and  the  city  of  Augsburg.  Cajetanus,  a  learned  scholastic  of  severe  man- 
ners, expected  to  refute  LutLer's  propositions  respecting  indulgences  by  sen- 
tences from  St.  Thomas  and  the  Decretals,  but  frightened  at  this  Ger- 
man beast  with  piercing  eyes  and  strange  speculations  in  its  head,  he  soon 
bade  him  go  away  and  never  return  until  sent  for.  LutLer  privately  de- 
parted on  tLe  20th  Oct.,  having  entered  an  appeal  to  the  pope  when  better 
informed.  As,  however,  he  soon  after  became  more  and  more  satisfied  that 
he  could  expect  no  justice  from  a  court  of  Eome,  and  when  a  Bull  had  been 
issued  which  solemnly  confirmed  the  controverted  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
he  changed  this  appeal  and  directed  it  to  a  General  Council.  (/<) 

§  311.     Amicable  Negotiations. 

In  the  letter  which  Cajetan  sent  to  the  elector,  he  demanded  that  LutLer 
sLould  be  sent  to  Eome,  or  at  least  into  banishment.  LutLer  justified  Lis  con- 
duct before  Lis  sovereign  (at  Augsburg)  by  pleading  that  it  was  his  duty  to  yield 
only  to  the  truth,  entreated  that  his  master  would  not  act  towards  Lim  tLe  part 
of  a  Pilate,  and  declared  tLat  Le  was  ready  to  wander  fortL  into  exile,  (a)  But 
Frederic  tLe  Wise  was  personally  a  friend  of  tLe  people,  and  as  a  prince,  was 
distinguisLed  for  Lis  caution  and  Lis  piety  toward  tLe  Church,  (b)  Though 
he  had  once  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  expended  much 
money  in  the  purchase  of  sacred  reliques,  Le  now  proLibited  tbe  preacLing  of 
indulgences  within  Lis  dominions.  He  became  conscious  of  an  increasing 
attachment  to  the  evangelical  principles  maintained  in  the  writings  of  Lu- 

d)  Sermon  v.  Ablass.  u.  Gnade.  Nov.  1517.  (Loscher  vol.  L  p.  46Sss.) 

e)  Wulch  vol.  XIV.  p.  470.     De  Wette  vol.  I.  p.  11S. 

/)  Resolutlones  dlsput  <lo  virt  indulgg.  (Loscher  voL  II.  p.  ISSss.) 

0)  De  Wette  vol.  I.  p.  119. 

h)  Angsb.  Acta  in  Lcmcher  vol.  II.  p.  435«.     Walih  vol.  XV.  p.  544ss.     De  Wette  vol  L  p. 
I42sa. — Sorrier,  de  colloquio  L.  c.  C:ij.  Lps.  1722,  t. 
a)  De  Wette  vol.  I.  p.  ITlss. 

1)  G.  Spalotin,  Leben  u.  Zeitgescb.  Fr.  d.  W.  (from  bis  MSS.)  Jena.  1961 
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tlier,  although  he  was  always  undecided  and  distrustful  of  his  own  judgment  in 
spiritual  matters.  He  was  at  least  averse  to  all  violent  measures,  and  was  fearful 
of  the  injury  which  his  university  at  "Wittenberg  might  sustain  should  he  sacri- 
fice its  most  distinguished  instructor,  (e)  lie  therefore  replied,  that  Luther's  de- 
mand to  he  arraigned  before  an  impartial  tribunal  in  Germany  appeared  to  be 
nothing  more  than  was  reasonable.  The  pope  was  under  obligations  to  the  elec- 
tor and  was  anxious  by  some  favors  to  secure  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
man crown  from  being  bestowed  upon  his  grandson,  Charles  of  Spain,  by 
which  the  supreme  power  in  Italy  and  Germany  would  once  more  be  com- 
mitted to  the  same  hand.  A  Saxon  nobleman,  Charles  of  Miltitz,  and  a 
chamberlain  in  the  papal  court,  was  sent  to  Saxony  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing a  reconciliation.  During  his  journey  through  the  cities  of  the  empire, 
this  legate  found  that  public  opinion  was  already  so  decided  in  behalf  of 
Luther,  that  he  acknowledged  his  utter  inability  to  take  Luther  to  Rome  at 
that  time,  even  if  an  army  were  present  for  his  assistance.  In  a  respectful 
manner  he  summoned  Luther  in  Jan.,  1519,  to  appear  at  Altenburg.  He 
conceded  that  the  abuse  of  indulgences  was  wrong,  and  avowed  that  he  had 
already  expressed  his  displeasure  at  Tetzel,  but  he  entreated  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Church  might  not  for  such  a  reason  be  distracted  by  a  schism. 
Luther  promised  that  he  would  maintain  silence  respecting  indulgences  as  far 
as  his  opponents  would  do  the  same  ;  that  he  would  receive  instruction  re- 
specting any  errors  into  which  he  might  have  fallen  from  any  German  bishop 
whom  the  pope  might  appoint  for  that  purpose  ;  that  he  would  publish  let- 
ters in  which  he  would  admonish  all  persons  to  be  obedient  and  respectful  to 
the  Roman  Church  ;  and  finally,  that  he  would  write  to  the  pope,  and  assure 
the  Holy  Father,  that  although  he  had  been  unduly  severe  in  some  of  his 
writings,  he  had  never  thought  of  infringing  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Ro- 
man Church.  ('/)  Accordingly  he  indited  the  promised  letter,  in  which  his 
language  was  full  of  expressions  of  humility,  and  the  Roman  Church  was 
exalted  above  every  thing  but  Christ  himself.  (<?) 

§  312.     The  Disputation,  at  Leipsie.     June  27- July  1G,  1519. 

Actacolloq.  Lp*.  tn  JMcher  vol.  HI.  p.  203ss.     Walah  vol.  XV.  p.  954ss.    Luth.  Account  In  Da 

Wette  vol.  I.  p.  2M.  290ml  807m,    Mdancth.  A rani  in  Corp.  Re/.  voL  I.  p.  87ss.— J.  G.  sti, ■/:,/,  do 

vi,  quam  colloq.  Lips,  baboerit  ad  promov.  reform.  Jen.  1S27.  C.  G.  Hering,  de  dlsp.  Lipsiao  a.  151S>. 
hablta.  Lpa.  1889.    •/.  A".  Seidemonn,  <L  Lpz.  Disp.  Dresd.  1S43. 

Luther  had  already  agreed  in  Augsburg  with  his  learned  friend,  Dr. 
(Mayr  von)  Eck  of  Ingolstadt,  that  the  controversy  of  the  latter  with  Carl- 
Btadt  (Andr.  Bodenstein)  should  be  decided  by  a  disputation.  But  in  the 
polemical  writings  sent  forth  by  Eck,  Lather  perceived  that  ho  was  himself 
the  object  <>t'  this  treacherous  attack,  and  he  therefore  deemed  it  indiapensa* 
ble  that  he  also  should  take  part,  in  the  debate*  (a)    The  apprehensions  of 

c)  Oomp,  I  to  Duke  John,  ISM  I ;,  In  For$ttmanrCt  new  Ortrandeitb,  v.. I.  I.  \>.  i-i. 

<f)  Utehtr  \"'.  I-  :  ■■■•  "!■  p.  Bm.  SSOm,    /'    Wtttt  rol  I.  p.  iOlu.—Seidemami,  IC  v 

Milt.  Obronolog.  ii-  ■    ;.  1-n.     //.  A".  Aj  I  .  .Milt  a  Luth,  Ait.nl..  egerlt  Alt 

•SOSa.9  P.  4. 

e)  De  Wtttt  vol.  I.  p.  2S3«.\ 

a)  !.■■  I.  I  ■  «UaeL  Loth.Ti  A  total  (Ukahtr  rol  II.  p.  B88aa.) 
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those  who  shrunk  from  the  new  agitation  were  allayed  by  their  confidence  in 
the  brilliant  talents  of  Eck,  (l>)  and  the  disputation  was  held  before  a  highly 
respectable  assembly  in  the  Pleissenburg  at  Leipsic.  At  its  commencement 
and  at  its  close,  Carhtadt  maintained  that  the  natural  man  is  totally  unable 
to  perform  any  thing  good,  and  that  even  in  a  state  of  grace  no  action  could 
be  meritorious,  (c)  lie  had  Augustine,  and  Eck  had  the  ancient  fathers  and  all 
the  scholastic  writers  in  his  favor,  but  both  of  them  appealed  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  his  theses,  Eck  had  ventured  upon  the  assertion,  that  even  before 
the  time  of  Sylvester  the  Roman  Church  held  rank  above  all  other  churches, 
and  that  whoever  was  in  possession  of  the  chair  and  the  faith  of  St  Peter, 
was  always  recognized  as  Peter's  successor  and  the  universal  vicar  of  Christ. 
This  declaration  was  assailed  by  Luther,  and  the  controversy  was  soon 
pressed  to  the  assertion  that  the  pope  was  not  by  divine  right  the  universal 
bishop  of  the  Church.  Luther  adduced  arguments  for  this  position  from  the 
Scriptures  and  from  history,  but  Eck  threw  upon  him  the  reproach  of  hold- 
ing to  a  Hussite  heresy,  and  urged  him  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  infallibility 
of  councils.  The  glory  of  a  victory  was  not  indeed  obtained  by  Luther  in 
this  contest,  but  the  controversy  had  now  become  universal,  and  Luther, 
finally  freed  from  all  feelings  of  sacred  awe  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
Church,  now  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  truth  had  been  uttered  long 
before  his  time,  and  that  all  the  spirits  of  opposition  had  become  collected 
within  his  bosom. 

§  313.     Melancthon.     General  Affairs. 

I.  Opp.  Bas.  1541ss.  5  vols.  rec.  Peucer,  Vit  1562ss.  4  vols.  f.  Selection  by  Kothe,  Lpz.  1828s.  6 
vols.  Complete  ed.  begun  iu  tbe  Corpus  Eeformator.  ed.  Bretschneider,  post  Bretscb.  Bindseil, 
HaL  et.  Brunsu.  1834-53.  19  vols.  4.  Camerarius,  de  Ph.  M.  ortu,  totius  vitae  curric.  et  morte  nar- 
ratio.  Lps  1566.  ed.  Strobel,  Hal.  17T7.    Augurti,  Vrat.  1S1T. 

II.  Old  Lit.  in  Strobel's  ed.  of  Camerar.  s.  5G9ss.  A.  II.  Niemeyer,  M.  als  Praeceptor  Germa- 
niae.  Hal.  1S17.  M.  Facius,  M.  Leben  u.  Characteristik.  Lps.  1832.  L.  F.  Heyd.  M.  u.  Tubingen. 
Tub.  1839.  F  Galle,  Charncteristik  M.  als  Theologen  u.  Entwickl.  s.  Lehrbegr.  Hal.  1S40.  K.  F. 
MaWi.es,  M.  s.  Leben  u.  Wirken.  Alteub.  1841.  [F.  A.  Coxe,  Life  of  P.  Mel.  from  a  Lond.  ed. 
Bost  1835.  12.] 

A  young  man  accompanied  Luther  to  Leipsic,  who  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  Reformation  vast  treasures  of  learning,  and  the  scientific  reputation  of 
the  second  humanist  of  his  age.  This  was  Philip  Melancthon,  the  son  of 
George  Schwartzerd,  a  skilful  armorer,  at  Bretten,  in  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  where  he  was  born  Feb.  16,  1497.  LTis  great-uncle  Reuchlin  was 
much  delighted  with  the  early  development  of  his  precocious  mind.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  preparatory  studies  at  Pforzheim  and  Heidelburg,  after  1512, 
he  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  the  sciences  taught  at  Tubingen,  pub- 
lished his  Greek  Grammar  in  1513,  and  after  1514  gave  lectures  as  a  Master 
of  Arts  upon  the  classics  and  the  original  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  was 
no  sooner  called  to  Wittenlerg  than  he  declared  that  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion for  youth  must  be  improved  (Aug.  29,  1518),  and  gave  to  it  a  humanistic 
Greek  tendency.    He  soon  became  intimate  with  Luther,  not  only  on  account 

I)  Eccii  Epp.  Ep.  de  rat.  studior  suor.  IngoL  1543.  4.  (Strobel,  Misc.   H.   IIL  p.  95ss.)     liuter- 
mund,  emeu.  Andenken.  vol.  I.  p.  251ss. 

c)  A.  G.  JHeckhoff,  de  Curolst,  Lutb.  de  servo  arbit.  doctrlnae  dofensore.  Gott  1850. 
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of  the  high  esteem  -which  both  felt  for  each  other,  but  because  both  were 
with  equal  zeal  laboring  to  explain  and  establish  the  authority  of  tbe  Scrip- 
tures, against  which  nothing  was  looked  upon  as  of  any  avail.  lie  was  gen- 
tle only  when  compared  with  Luther,  for  he  was  really  impetuous  and  easily 
excited,  lie  was  timid  and  sometimes  yielding  from  his  anxiety  lest  in  the 
excitement  of  controversy  Christianity  itself  should  be  lost  sight  of,  (a)  and 
because  ho  could  make  proper  allowance  for  the  position  of  an  opponent, 
while  Luther  dashed  onward  to  his  conquests  without  looking  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  He  had  more  learning  and  eloquence,  but  less  strength  of  char- 
acter, less  depth  of  feeling,  and  less  creative  enthusiasm  than  Luther.  The 
position  which  he  assumed,  and  which  nature  seemed  to  have  designed  for 
him  with  respect  to  Luther,  was  that  of  a  trusty  counsellor  and  assistant. 
There  were  seasons  when  he  felt  lonely  in  Saxony,  (J)  and  was  wounded  by 
Luther,  but  there  was  something  in  the  latter  which  he  reverenced  as  almost 
divine,  and  which  he  never  ventured  to  restrain,  (c)  Although  he  was  con- 
fessedly the  first  among  the  theologians  of  his  party,  he  often  betook  himself 
fondly  to  his  classics,  and  Luther  found  it  necessary  to  hold  him  firmly  to  his 
theological  Lectures.  (<7)  The  division  of  the  Church  produced  a  pang  of  the 
most  intense  grief  in  his  guileless  spirit,  (e) 

§  314.    Appeal  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation. 

The  German  knighthood  formed  a  kind  of  third  estate,  which  took  rank 
after  the  princes  and  the  bishops,  and  was  determined  to  maintain  freedom 
for  themselves,  if  not  for  the  common  people.  At  the  head  of  this  order  in 
respect  to  power  at  that  time,  stood  Francis  of  Siclcingen  (d.  1523),  a  man 
violent  in  assault,  but  a  shield  to  all  who  were  oppressed,  (a)  In  respeot  to 
intellectual  influence,  however,  no  one  was  superior  to  Ulrich  of  Hutten  (d. 
1523),  the  knight  that  never  rested,  that  never  hesitated  to  oppose  every 
form  of  injustice,  and  long  before  Luther's  appearance  had  boldly  attacked 
popes  and  monks  with  his  utmost  satirical  power.  This  bold  knight  now 
gave  his  hand  for  the  assistance  of  Luther  in  the  great  contest  with  the  king- 
dom of  Antichrist,  believing  that  in  doing  so  he  was  struggling  for  tho  lib- 
erty of  Germany.  (/;)  It  was  to  the  German  nobles,  many  of  whom  offered 
either  an  asylum  or  their  swords  to  the  reformer,  as  the  genuine  representa- 
tives of  his  people,  that  Luther  addressed  his  pamphlet  on  the  improvement  of 
Christian  morality,  (c)  In  the  introduction  he  pointed  out  how  the  Romanists 
had  intrenched  themselves  against  the  Reformation  within  three  walls:  Threat- 
en them  with  the  secular  power,  they  cry  out,  "The  spiritual  power  is  supe- 
rior!"    Ply  them  with   arguments  from  the  Scriptures,  they  exclaim,   "The 

a)  Corp.  Ii-f.  vol.  I.  p.  89a  019.        b)  IK  vol.  I.  p.  859. 

0)  />-.  vol.  I.  p.  21 1.        0)  lb.  p.  Gu6a.  077.     I>«  WttU  vol.  II.  p.  508. 
e)  Corp.  U.j.  \ol   I.  p.  1110. 

<t)  lluh.  LtodU  I.,  clu  rebt  geatia  et  oalamltoao  obltn  Fr.  dt  Si. -v..  (JtoAarroL  ill.  p.  2u:>).    K 
Munch,  Kr.  v.  S.  BtOttg,  18STM.  8  vols. 

b)  Warkaed.  by  Munch,  BrL  lviisa.  5  vols.    Beleotton  tad  Trana,  Lpa.  1899k  B  rob*— L  6V*» 
btut,\j.  v.  \\.  Lpa,lT91    j/oAhi'Xv, Jogwidbjheii  h.  Gralfcw.  181&     WagmatU,  r.  v.  li.  NarnU 

1328.     K.  r.  Hrunn,,,c.  V .  v.  II.  M:\  I  roU     Comp.  Hint.  pol.  BL  lb3tf.  vol.  IV.  II.  St.  8a. 

c)  Aug.  1520.     In  Watch  vol.  X.  p.  206aa, 
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pope  alone  can  explain  the  word  of  God  !  "  Appeal  to  a  general  council,  and 
they  reply,  "  None  but  the  pope  can  summon  or  preside  over  it !  "  lie  then 
proceeded  to  break  through  these  walls  with  the  assertion  that  every  real 
Christian  belonged  to  the  spiritual  order,  and  appealed  to  the  great  body  of 
Christians  as  the  real  sovereigns  in  each  congregation,  to  whom  he  presented 
the  articles  of  the  reformation,  for  which  they  should  contend  as  for  a  na- 
tional interest.  These  were :  The  reduction  of  the  luxuriant  extravagance 
of  the  papal  court,  security  against  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  German 
people  by  Roman  avarice,  the  independent  appointment  of  Germans  to  eccle- 
siastical offices  in  Germany,  the  final  decision  of  all  trials  before  German 
courts,  the  abolition  of  the  servile  oaths  which  bishops  were  required  to 
receive,  the  surrender  of  all  secular  power  then  held  by  the  pope,  so  far  as 
it  was  founded  upon  pretended  donations  and  usurpations,  the  limitation  of 
the  orders  of  mendicant  friars,  the  restoration  of  the  convents  to  their  origi- 
nal design  as  simple  Christian  schools,  the  abolition  of  compulsory  celibacy, 
reconciliation  with  the  Bohemians  on  reasonable  conditions,  the  abrogation 
of  the  canonical  law,  the  discontinuance  of  the  idolatrous  homage  generally 
paid  to  Aristotle,  and  of  the  worship  of  the  saints,  and  finally  the  improve- 
ment of  the  course  of  academic  studies  and  of  popular  education.  With  the 
grief  of  a  Christian  and  the  indignation  of  a  German  heart,  the  pope  was 
here  called  to  account  for  teaching  by  his  indulgences  a  noble  and  sincere 
nation  to  practise  deception  and  perjury,  and  the  Germans  are  exhorted  to 
hunt  out  all  papal  messengers  with  their  merchandise,  and  expel  them  from 
the  country.  Indeed,  this  pamphlet  was  a  public  disruption  from  Rome,  and 
a  general  summons  to  the  nation  to  do  the  same.  With  terrible  eloquence 
the  national  feeling  was  aroused  by  a  relentless  exposure  of  all  those  indigni- 
ties which  had  been  endured  for  centuries  with  a  German  good  nature,  but 
which  had  only  provoked  derision  at  Rome.  The  revolutionary  character  of 
the  reformation  was  decided  by  this  little  work.  Luther,  however,  in  the 
most  absolute  manner  declined  all  offers  of  the  sword  which  were  made  tc 
him  by  the  knights.  As  the  world  had  been  created  and  the  Church  had 
been  originally  established  by  the  word  of  God,  he  had  no  doubt  that  a 
restoration  of  the  Church  could  be  effected  by  the  same  means,  (d) 

§  315.     The  Babylonian  Captivity  and  Christian  Freedom. 

Luther's  army  was  his  ever  fresh  and  always  interesting  writings,  and 
these  he  sent  forth  with  a  rapid  development  of  mental  power.  The  book 
which  he  called  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  (a)  commences  with  an 
expression  of  thanks  to  his  opponents  for  assisting  him  so  much  in  his  attain- 
ment of  truth,  and  an  announcement  that  he  must  now  reject  what  he  had 
in  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  conceded.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
it  had  become  evident  to  him  that  indulgences  were  nothing  but  a  roguish 
trick  of  Roman  sycophants,  that  the  papacy  itself  was  not  even  a  human,  but 
a  devilish  institution,  that  the  cup  in  the  sacrament  belonged  to  the  people, 

d)  Weekend.  I.  §  88.  p.  193. 

a)  Oct  6,  1520.    Opp.  Jen.  Tom.  II.  p.  250s8.     Walch  voL  XIX.  a  lsfl 
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that  the  mass  was  not  a  sacrifice  nor  a  good  -work,  and  that  the  newly-dis- 
covered doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  any  view  which  asserted  a  real 
connection  between  the  consecrated  bread  and  the  divine  body,  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  faith.  The  only  sacraments  allowed  to  be  of  divine  institntion 
were  baptism,  penance,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  opposition  to  a  reliance 
upon  the  outward  Church  and  its  forms,  he  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
saving  power  of  faith  alone.  Christian  liberty,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be 
fettered  by  any  statutes  and  arbitrary  vows  like  those  which  required  fast- 
ings, donations,  pilgrimages,  and  monasticism.  This  declaration  he  said  might 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  recantation  which  had  been  demanded  of  him. 
And  yet,  at  an  interview  with  Miltitz  at  Lichtenburg  (Oct.  12,  1520),  Luther 
once  more  allowed  himself  to  imagine  that  a  reconciliation  was  possible,  (J)  and 
that  he  might  lay  a  foundation  for  it,  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Christian  Free- 
dom, in  the  spirit  of  the  old  mystics,  exalted  above  the  pending  controversy, 
but  with  the  whole  reformation  in  his  heart,  (c)  A  Christian  man  was  repre- 
sented as  a  free  lord  of  all  things  by  a  faith  which  commits  his  soul  to  Christ, 
and  as  a  king  and  priest,  subject  to  no  law  and  dependent  upon  nothing  ex- 
ternal. And  yet  this  Christian  man  was  a  servant  of  all  things,  since  from  a 
regard  to  the  divine  will  he  endeavored  to  be  useful  to  all  around  him. 
From  kindness  of  heart,  and  not  as  a  matter  necessary  to  piety  or  salvation, 
he  might  even  comply  with  the  innumerable  mandates  of  the  pope,  just  as 
Mary  conformed  to  the  custom  of  purification,  as  Paul  circumcised  Timothy, 
and  as  Christ  paid  tribute.  Such  was  the  discourse  which  Luther  sent  to  Leo 
X.,  accompanied  with  a  letter  (d)  full  of  expressions  of  personal  regard,  but 
with  sentiments  of  a  lofty  self-respect.  He  at  the  same  time  exhorted  Leo, 
as  St.  Bernard  once  did  his  Eugenius,  to  remember  that  he  was  as  a  lamb  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  or  as  Daniel  sitting  among  the  lions,  and  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe  which  could  not  much  longer  be  delayed,  by  a  reformation  of  his 
infected  court  and  of  the  general  Church.  The  noble  Medici  was  delighted 
with  the  fine  talents  displayed  by  brother  Martin,  but  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  whole  controversy  as  a  mere  quarrel  among  tho  monks,  (e) 

§  316.     The  Fire  Signal. 

The  opinion,  however,  prevailed  at  Rome,  that  this  perilous  controversy 
could  be  annihilated  by  a  sudden  blow,  (a)  A  bull  was  issued  on  June  It) 
1520,  in  which  forty-one  propositions  taken  from  Luther's  writings  were  con 
damned,  bis  works  were  ordered  to  bo  burned  wherever  they  were  found, 
and  be  himself  was  excomm&nioated  unless  be  recanted  within  sixty  days, 
after  which  every  Christian  magistrate  was  required   to  imprison  him  an  i 


I)  Df  W'tu  v..!.  I.  pi  49il.    J.  G.  Droytm,  Bcf  Geeeb  (Zdtsob.  r  tbttr,  Oesob,  L80&  It.  8.) 

c)  De  libertste  ehr,  VII   1590,  4  (I Ippi  Jen.  Th.  I.  p.  046.)    \  on  I  reihi  It  Bin  unenaelm 

Witt  1680.  I.  |  H'"'  i>  rot  XIX.  p.  19  >'..) 

tl)  After  Oct  IS  dated  back  bo  Bast  >\  IBM,    En.  I.uilurlana  ml  Lao  X.  Witt.  1890.  t.  pnbbabad 
at  the  saint'  time  In  German.    />■   WiriU  roL  L  p.  Ml 

«)  After  Bandelll  G*rdet,  II.  Kv.  ran,  vol.  I.  p,  SOB 

a)  Lllerac  ottfwidam  (Pirckbeltner)  a  Roma.  (JW«rf*rer,  ETaonrr.  z.  K.  Gel  a.  Bfioberge  -\ 
*!td.  1704.  vol  I.  p.  179**.)     .Sciryu",  11.  Cone  Trl.L  vol.  I.  p,  16a,     PallaviC.  II.  Oono.  'I  rid.  I,  90, 
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deliver  lam  at  Rome,  (b)  This  bull  was  brought  to  Germany  by  Eck  as  a 
token  of  his  victory.  The  heart  of  Luther  now  became  strong  as  he  saw 
that  the  die  was  cast,  and  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the  pope  was  antichrist, 
His  works  were  burned  in  Mentz,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  but  in  many  cities 
those  who  endeavored  to  execute  the  bull  met  with  severe  abuse,  and  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  in  accordance  with  the  precedent  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity, it  was  rejected,  (c)  Luther  published  a  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  this 
bull  of  Antichrist,  renewed  his  appeal  from  the  pope  as  from  an  obdurate 
heretic  to  an  independent  Christian  council,  (77)  and  on  the  10th  Dec,  1520, 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  of  students,  be  went  out  of  the  city  by  the 
Elster-gate,  and  threw  the  bull,  together  with  the  book  of  the  canon  law, 
into  the  flames.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  up  thanks  for  the  burning  of 
bis  own  writings,  and  declared  bis  present  act  the  fire-signal  of  his  irrevoca- 
ble renunciation  of  the  papacy.  Other  books  of  his  opponents  were  also 
committed  to  the  same  flames  by  other  bands,  (e) 

§  317.     Political  Relations  until  1521. 

In  the  legal  condition  in  which  the  German  empire  then  was,  common 
measures  either  for  good  or  for  evil  were  equally  difficult.  The  chivalrous 
emperor  Maximilian,  that  he  might  effect  a  reformation,  had  at  one  time 
seriously  entertained  the  strange  idea  of  becoming  a  pope  himself,  (a)  It 
<vas  not  therefore  consistent  for  him  to  attempt  any  thing  rashly  against  one 
who  was  contending  against  Roman  abuses.  After  his  death  (Jan.  12th, 
1519),  nothing  of  a  violent  nature  could  be  undertaken  against  Luther  while 
the  elector  of  Saxony  was  the  imperial  regent  in  Lower  Germany.  Charles 
I.  and  Francis  I.  were  candidates  for  the  German  crown.  The  influence  of 
the  pope  was  secretly  opposed  to  France,  and  as  long  as  he  had  hope  of  suc- 
cess he  openly  protested  against  Spain.  Frederic  the  Wise  declined  accept- 
ing the  crown  when  it  was  offered  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  power  of 
his  house  was  insufficient  to  maintain  it.  It  was  principally  through  his 
influence  that  Charles  was  elected.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his  way  to 
his  first  Diet  at  "Worms,  was  saluted  with  splendid  promises  if  he  would  in 
the  spirit  of  the  German  people  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  Church.  His  mind,  however,  was  now 
occupied  with  preparations  to  contend  with  Francis  I.  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Italy.  The  natural  policy  of  the  pope  with  respect  to  this  contest  was  openly 
to  attach  himself  to  the  party  of  him  who  might  for  the  time  be  victorious, 
and  yet  secretly  to  support  the  vanquished.  The  conduct  of  the  emperor 
with  regard  to  Luther  depended  very  much  upon  his  interest  and  policy  in 
this  struggle.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  whose 
assistance  he  needed  in  Spain,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  deference  to  the  feel- 

6)  Exsurge  Domlne:  Bullarum  ampl.  Col.  ed.  Coquel,  P.  III.  vol.  III.  p.  487ss.     Witli  Jlutten't 
Ajiin.  In  Waleh  vol.  XV.  p.  169188. 

c)  Itiederer,  Gesch.  der  durch  Public,  d.  Bulie  gegen  Luth.  erregten  unruhen.  Altd.  u.  Numb 
776.  4. 

d)  Waleh  vol.  XV.  p.  17829S.  1909?s.        e)  lb.  p.  1925ss. 

a)  Sal.  Cyprian,  de  Max.  L  Pontificatum  M.  afl'ectante.  (Dsa  variL  arg.  Cob.  1755.  4.) 
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Ings  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  who  continually  demanded  that  Luther  should 
he  tried  hefore  an  impartial  tribunal.  Hence  even  a  second  hull  of  excom- 
munication issued  against  Luther  (Jan.  3d,  1521),  the  object  of  which  was  to 
deprive  him  and  his  followers,  reproachfully  called  Lutherans,  of  all  the 
privileges  of  men  and  Christians,  produced  no  effect  whatever.  (A)  Spalali- 
nus,  the  learned  and  sincere  friend  of  the  elector  as  well  as  of  Luther,  (c)  at 
the  request  of  his  master  made  every  effort  to  moderate  the  rapidity  of  Lu- 
ther's course.  The  attempt,  however,  was  without  success,  and  the  reformer 
only  asked  that  his  sovereign  would  allow  him  to  proceed  at  his  own  peril, 
as  he  had  no  fear  that  the  power  of  God  would  be  impeded. 

§  318.     The  Diet  at  Worms,  1521. 

L  Acta  Lutheri  in  comitiis  Wormat,  ed.  PolHearius,  Tit.  1546.  (Opp.  Jen.  vol.  II.  p.  436s.) 
Walch  vol.  XV.  p.  206288.  vol.  XXII.  p.  2026s.  Forstemann,  new  Urkundenb.  vol.  I.  p.  2788. 
BpahtHn,  Ann.  p.  38ss.  Sleidan.  1.  III.  p.  Slss.— Cochlaeiis  (Col.  1568.)  p.  55ss.  Parody :  Passio 
Martini  Lutti.  secund.  Marcellum.  (Gerdesii  Monum.  vol.  II.  N.  5.) 

II.  Boye,  L.  z.  Worms.  Hal.  (1817.)  1S24.  Zimmer,  L.  z.  W.  Heidelb.  1821.— Konweiler,  Wieder- 
*rinn.  an  L.  n.  d.  Eef.  Mainz.  1S21. 

The  legate  Aleander  demanded  of  the  states  of  the  empire  at  Worms, 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  effectually  the  papal  excommunication,  Luther 
should  be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  demand,  however,  that 
he  should  be  condemned  without  a  hearing,  was  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  German  usage.  The  states  made  a  distinction  between  the  opinions 
which  he  entertained  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Church  and  those 
which  were  opposed  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  With  regard  to  tho 
former,  they  were  disposed  to  deal  very  leniently  with  him  even  if  he  should 
refuse  to  retract  what  he  had  published,  but  with  regard  to  the  latter  they 
were  willing  to  take  his  case  into  consideration,  (a)  On  receiving  a  citation 
and  a  pledge  of  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor,  Luther  came  to  Worms, 
though  he  regarded  his  situation  much  like  that  of  IIuss  at  Constance.  On 
the  17th  and  18th  of  April  he  stood  before  the  emperor  and  the  imperial 
diet.  At  the  close  of  a  discreet  defence,  in  which  ho  showed  why  he  could 
not  retract  what  he  had  written,  either  with  respect  to  the  word  of  God  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  against  the  ungodly  conduct  of  the  pope,  or  yet 
against  tho  wicked  advocates  of  tho  pope,  his  last  words  were,  "Unless  I  am 
refuted  and  convinced  by  proofs  from  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  plain,  lucid, 
and  evident  argument,  I  yield  my  faith  neither  to  the  pope  nor  to  the  coun- 
cil- alone,  for  it  is  clear  as  the  day  that  they  have  frequently  erred  and  con- 
tradicted each  other.  Until  so  convince!,  I  can  am!  will  retract  nothing,  fof 
it  is  neither  safe  nor  expedient  to  aol  against  oonsoienoe.  Hero  I  stand,  I 
can  do  nothing  else;  God  help  mel  Amen."  In  subsequent  communica- 
tions with  a  committee  of  the  princes,  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should 
Intrust  his  canst;  to   the  diet  or  to  a  council,  ho  remained   constant  to  hi.s 

I)  Baynald.  ad  a.  1691  N.  1st,     WaUh  rol  XV.  p  80 

o)  8pdL  Mat  Naehlaaa.  u.  Briefe,cd  bagnn  bjJfm         <•    and  L  PrtBer,  l.  ml  Jane.  1861. 
(f8ii.  n.  6.)    Waffntr,  <;.  SpaL  Altenb,  188a    PtriAtl,  G.  8p.  In  emend,  tear,  merit*  Jen*  is4a 
a)  Ranks  voL  I.  p.  876s. 
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avowal  that  he  could  yield  to  nothing  hut  the  Iloly  Scriptures  or  to  reas«n 
able  argument,  and  since  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  not  hia 
own,  but  the  cause  of  God,  he  could  not  commit  it  to  the  hands  even  of  his 
dearest  friends,  (b)  The  promise  of  the  emperor  to  afford  him  a  safe  conduct 
was  sacredly  fulfilled.  On  the  26th  of  May,  when  many  of  the  states  had 
left  the  diet,  sentence  was  pronounced  against  Luther  and  all  his  adherents, 
and  permission  was  given  to  any  one  to  assault  their  persons  and  seize  upon 
their  property.  (?)  But  Luther's  heroic  confession  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
people  more  than  ever  to  himself,  and  the  very  members  of  the  diet  who 
condemned  him  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  presented  to 
the  same  assembly  101  articles  of  complaint  against  the  Roman  See.  (d) 

§  319.     The  Wartburg,  and  the  Tumult  at  Wittenberg,  1521,  1522. 

De  Wette  vol.  I.  1-137. — Auguslini  Antonil  Ds.  de  Patmo  Luth.  Hal.  1690.  and  often.     C. 
Kohler,  Lutb.  a.  d.  Wurtburg.  Eisen.  179S.  4. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  while  Luther  was  on  his  journey  homewards,  he  was 
seized  by  a  company  of  horsemen,  who,  according  to  a  previous  understand- 
ing with  the  elector,  conveyed  him  to  the  fortress  of  the  Wartburg.  Here 
he  lived  under  the  name  of  Yonker  George,  often  sick,  depressed  in  spirits, 
and  lamented  in  all  parts  of  Germany  as  lost.  The  bold  publications,  how- 
ever, which  he  sent  forth  from  his  retreat  until  after  the  middle  of  summer, 
against  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession,  masses  for  the  dead,  monastio 
vows,  and  the  new  idol  of  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  gave  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  Luther  was  still  alive.  The  Elector  Albert  of  Mentz  humbled 
himself  under  the  severe  reproof  administered  by  the  condemned  monk,  (a) 
Meanwhile,  the  brethren  of  his  order  connected  with  a  monastery  in  "Witten- 
berg, shut  up  their  convent  and  abolished  the  practice  of  private  masses.  A 
few  of  the  priests  renounced  celibacy  and  were  married,  (b)  On  Christmas 
day  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  by  Carhtadt  in  both  kinds  and  in 
the  German  language.  These  proceedings  were  approved  by  Luther  and 
tolerated  by  the  elector,  who  only  required  that  no  innovations  should  be 
introduced  until  all  had  become  united  and  satisfied  with  respect  to  them  by 
means  of  written  and  oral  discussions  and  sermons,  (c)  But  when  Carlstadt 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  disturb  public  worship,  demolish  the  images  of  the 
saints,  and  commit  other  wild  acts  of  violence,  and  when  prophets  came 
from  Zwickau  with  menaces  according  to  their  caprice  against  Church,  and 
State,  and  Science,  Luther  could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  his  friends.  In 
the  beginning  of  March,  1522,  he  left  the  Wartburg,  amused  himself  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  with  his  knightly  incognito,  (d)  and  in  the  sublime 


b)  Hier.  Yehug,  0.  g.  Yerhandl.  m.  Lutbor,  ed.  by  Seidemann.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S51.  H.  1.) 

c)  Goldast,  Constt  Imp.  vol.  IL  p.  143ss.      Walch  voL  XV.  p.  2264s.    Dated  back  to  May  8. 

d)  Walch  vol.  XV.  p.  2068. 

a)  De  Wette  vol.  II.  p.  112ss.     Walch  vol.  XIX.  p.  656ss. 

V)  J.  O.  Walter,  prima  gloria  Clerogamiae  restltutae  Lutbero  vindieata.  Xeost  ad.  O.  17C7.  4 
Veenenmeyer  In  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S31.  II.  . 

c)  Corp.  lief.  vol.  I.  p.  550. 

d)  Uelv.  Alman.  1808.  p.  11938.     Bernet,  Jo.  KeJsler,  genannt  Ahenarius.  S.  Gall.  1826.  p.  27ut 
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calmness  of  one  who  felt  that  he  was  acting  by  divine  direction,  (e)  v.  rote  an 
heroic  letter  to  the  elector  from  Borne.  He  then  preached  daily  during  a 
whole  week  in  Wittenberg,  in  behalf  of  the  supreme  power  and  liberty  of 
the  spirit,  in  those  immortal  words  of  Christian  mildness  by  which  he  won 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  in  favor  of  a  peaceable  development  of  a  reforma- 
tion founded  upon  voluntary  conviction  and  the  evident  letter  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  (/) 

§  320.  System  of  Doctrines  and  the  Scriptures. 
The  scientific  representation  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  Reformation 
was  furnished  by  Melancthon  in  his  Theology,  (a)  a  work  which  grew  out  of  his 
Lectures  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  bad  its  origin  in  that  deep  con- 
sciousness of  human  impotence  on  account  of  sin,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Augnstinian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  For  this  sin  of  the  human  race  Christ  has 
made  complete  satisfaction  to  divine  justice.  Hence  salvation  is  to  be  found  in 
faith  alone,  i.  e.  in  the  surrender  of  the  whole  spirit  to  Christ,  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church  and  all  kinds  of  works  are  profitable  only  so  far  as  they 
proceed  from  faith.  If  this  grand  but  simple  system  of  faith  was  sufficient 
to  vindicate  the  reformation  in  the  opinion  of  literary  men,  the  opposition 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures  was  its  most  suc- 
cessful plea  in  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  In  his  solitude  in  the 
Wartburg,  Luther  had  translated  the  New  Testament  principally  from  the 
original  text  into  the  German  language.  After  revising  it  in  company  with 
Melancthon,  he  published  this  work  in  1522.  A  translation  of  each  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  afterwards  appeared,  in  composing  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  his  friends.  It  displays  a  strong  prejudice  in 
favor  of  that  which  had  before  been  regarded  as  the  true  rendering,  but  it  is 
no  less  distinguished  for  its  extreme  conscientiousness.  They  thus  succeeded, 
in  1534,  in  printing  the  whole  Sacred  Scriptures,  a  master-piece  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  heart,  and  forming  the  basis  on  which  were  established 
the  Scriptural  phraseology  and  spirit  of  the  people  for  many  generations.  (J) 

§  321.     The  Diet  at  X<  n  mb(  rg,  1522,  1523. 
WaZch  vol.  XV.  p.  2604a.    Baynald.  ad  aim.  1522. 

The  emperor  was  busy  in  Spain  with  hifl  war  against  France,  his  brother, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was  threatened  by  the  Turks,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  empire  stood  a  regency  chosen  by  the  states.  The  execution  of  tho  edict 
of  Worms  was  therefore  left  to  tho  will  of  each  state.  Leo  was  BQOOeeded 
by  Hadrian  17.,  an  honest  native  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Boholastic  manner,  and  was  as  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ne- 

f)  Vt  Wettt  vni.  ii.  p.  137m. 
/)   Waleh  vol.  x\\  p.  6 

a)  Led  ooDimonH  rarnm  tl l.  Wit.  1691.  and  often.    cWrood,  Vr*  e.  Llteratargeech.  von  kffeL 

Loci.  AIM.  «.  NOrnb.  (1776.)  1789. 

V)  Last  edit  with  Luther'i  corrections,  1646.— IaiXK.  Sendbr.  t.  Dollmeteoben  der  H.  B.  (Waleh 
vol.  xxi.  p.  i      i/  M  ■■''  .  i  Itta  i-r.-i. ■   /'  Qeeob.  d.  BlbelOber*,  L. NOrnb.  (1788.)  1791 

H  .,.1.  r.-l.  Werthd.  BlbelOben,  I..  BrL  1816      /'  8ohott,  Oesoh,  d,  liitiflubcm.  I.  Lpa 

ff.  W.  Hop/,  Wunlig.  d.  Luth.  BIbelTerdeutsoh.  NOrnb.  181T. 
t 
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cessity  of  a  reformation  as  of  the  heretical  nature  of  Luther's  doctrinei.  (a) 
Hence  his  legate  Chieregati,  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  on  the  one  hand  de 
manded  that  the  edict  against  Luther  should  be  executed  as  though  it  "were 
against  a  second  Mohammed,  and  suggested  that  the  insurrection  now 
directed  Against  the  spiritual,  would  soon  be  turned  against  the  civil  rulers ; 
and  on  the  other,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  and  promised 
that  it  should  be  effected  in  a  lawful  manner  in  the  head  and  members  of  the 
Church.  The  estates  fastened  upon  the  second  part  of  this  communica- 
tion, and  hastened  to  bring  forward  a  hundred  articles  of  complaint  against 
the  papal  see.  (f>)  It  "was  owing  to  these  abuses  they  declared  that  Luther 
possessed  such  power,  and  a  general  rebellion  would  therefore  be  the  probable 
consequence  of  any  violent  measures  for  his  destruction.  They  therefore  urged 
that  a  free  Christian  council  for  the  removal  of  these  grievances  should  be 
held  within  a  year  in  some  German  city,  and  argued  that  until  it  might  bo 
assembled  nothing  should  be  taught  but  the  pure  gospel,  with  mildness  and 
according  to  the  explanation  generally  received  by  the  Church.  Hadrian 
had  nothing  to  offer  at  this  turn  of  affairs  except  lamentations,  yet  he  was 
really  zealous  for  a  reformation,  and  actually  commenced  it  in  his  own  court. 
But  a  pope  who  was  obliged  to  regard  the  rights  and  wrongs  on  which  his 
own  power  was  based,  was  necessarily  more  inefficient  in  this  matter  than  a 
professor  who  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  eternal  truth  and  public  opinion. 

§  322.  Introduction  of  the  Reformation. 
The  divine  power  which  attended  Luther  received  the  co-operation  of  the 
Humanists  with  all  their  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  Reformation  was  looked 
upon  as  a  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  Germany.  Its  opponents  were  ridiculed 
as  blockheads  or  threatened  as  traitors.  Even  the  imitative  arts  came  to  the 
assistance  of  the  struggling  Church,  (a)  The  Wittenberg  Nightingale  also 
now  announced  the  opening  of  spring,  (b)  and  all  the  liberal-minded  youth 
gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  new  party,  which,  however,  professed  to  be 
merely  returning  to  the  God  of  ancient  times.  (<•)  From  the  success  of  the 
movement  the  princes  expected  the  forfeited  property  of  the  Church,  the 
priests  expected  wives,  and  the  people  freedom,  (it)  It  was,  however,  the 
pure  enthusiasm  of  Luther  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  which  drew  these  favorable  influences  into  his  triumphal  march, 

a)  J.  F.  Buddeus,  do  Pontiff.  R.  qui  ref.  frastra  tentarunt  Jen.  1718.  4.  p.  29s*.  C.  Btirmunn, 
Iladr.  VI.  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1727.  4.    J.  T.  L.  Dam,  Analecta  crit.  de  A  dr.  VI.  -Ten.  1818s.  2  I".  4. 

6)  Die  100  Beschwerden  d.  Deutseben  Nation,  in.  Aiim.  v.  G.  M.  Weber,  Frkf.  1S29.  comp. 
Iianke  vol.  II.  p.  40ss. 

a)  Watch  vol.  XIV.  p.  210ss.  vol.  XV.  p.  930ss.  German  Litany:  Walch  vol  XV.  p,  2175ss. 
Caricatures:  SleidA.  XVI.  p.  261.  Pallavid  I,  25.  Spieker,  p.  657.  Carnival  plays:  De  W,tU 
vol.  I.  p.  681.  Mute  comedy :  Ma  jus,  Vita  Reach!  Durl.  1GS7.  p.  546s.  Tapal  ass  and  Munich  calf: 
Walch  vol.  XIX.  p.  2403.  J.  Voigt,  Tasquille,  Spottlieder,  u.  Scbmabscbr.  a.  d.  1.  Halite  d. 
16.  Jahrh.  (Raumer's  hist  Taschenbuch.  1&3S.  p.  820ss.)  Piper,  Mythol.  d.  cbr.  KunsL  vol.  L 
p.  316s. 

I)  Hans  Sachs:  Wlttenb.  Nachtlgftll.  1523.  Disputacion  zw.  c.  Chorberrn  u.  e.  Bchnhmachei 
.524.  4.— E.  J.  Kimmel,  de  J.  BaahsiOt,  quantum  ad  reuipubl.  cbrisL  valuerit  restauiandum.  Gel 
1&37. 

c)  Vom  alton  u.  niien  Gott,  Glauben  u.  I.er.  1521.  4. 

d)  J.  Marx,  Ursachen  d.  schnellen  Verbrelt  d,  Ref  Mainz  1S34. 
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and  which  was  alone  able  to  6hake  the  yet  colossal  power  of  Catholicism, 
without  exhausting  in  the  struggle  the  strength  to  form  a  new  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  The  introduction  of  the  Reformation  in  particular  localities 
generally  took  place  in  the  following  manner  :  some  individuals  in  the  con- 
gregation, by  means  of  Luther's  writings,  were  led  to  perceive  the  inconsis- 
tency of  the  existing  state  of  the  Church  with  genuine  Christianity;  then 
some  preacher,  probably  an  Augustinian,  possibly  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
same  views,  would  draw  the  multitude  after  him  ;  then  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  would  be  discontinued  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from  the  spiritual  or 
the  secular  authorities,  and  finally,  divine  worship  in  the  language  of  the 
people  would  be  commenced,  with  a  strange  confusion,  at  first,  of  various 
usages.  The  people  were  seized  with  a  horror  of  the  papacy,  and  in  almost, 
every  place  where  the  popular  will  prevailed,  as  in  the  imperial  cities,  the 
Reformation  was  triumphant.  Instead  of  guiding  these  great  popular  move- 
ments, the  princes  were  rather  borne  along  by  them.  Frederic  the  Wise  died 
(May  5,  1525)  trusting  to  the  grace  of  God  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ.  His  brother  and  successor,  John  the  Constant,  a  mild  and  sincere 
ruler,  was  devoted  with  all  his  heart  both  to  the  cause  and  to  the  person  of 
Luther.  Philip,  the  youthful  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  after  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
joined  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  became  a  personal  friend  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  declared  (1525)  that  he  would  rather  part  with  his  lands  and  sub- 
jects than  to  abandon  the'  word  of  God.  As  a  leader  of  his  party  he  was 
Crafty  but  at  the  same  time  upright,  fond  of  novelties,  a  pious  Christian,  and 
a  firm  friend  of  the  Bible,  but  either  independent  of  the  theologians,  or  with 
a  singular  scrupulosity  bringing  them  to  his  terms,  full  of  confidence  not  only 
in  divine  aid,  but  in  the  worldly  means  by  which  a  spiritual  revolution  was 
to  be  effected,  intelligent,  and  in  his  best  days  powerful,  (e)  In  Prussia, 
where  the  German  order  was  already  despised,  tho  gospel  entered  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  George  of  Polentz,  Bishop  of  Samland,  hav- 
ing conducted  himself  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  as  became  a  pious  priest  of 
noble  blood,  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  party,  and  on 
Christmas  day,  1523,  in  the  cathedral  at  Konigsberg,  proclaimed  with  great 
joy  that  the  Saviour  had  been  once  more  born  for  his  people.  Tho  Grand 
Master,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  gave  to  all  princes  and  bishops  the  example 
of  a  successful  secession  from  the  Church  and  the  empire,  by  receiving  the 
hereditary  dukedom  of  Prussia  as  a  fief  from  the  Polish  crown  I  L525).  (/)  In 
the  South,  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  their  university  at  Ingolstadt,  and  the  Favor  of  the  pope,  enjoyed  nearly  all 
the  political  advantages  of  the  Reformation,  and  formed  a  wall  of  defence 
for  the  old  faith.  (.7)    In  the  North,  George,  D  ike  of  s  ixony,  was  personally 

4)  ci,.  r.  Rommel,  Pbfttpp  ±  Ore  ■■■  Beltrr.  t,  Oesota.  PML  ed  by 

Duller,  Darmat  1849.  W,  tftntcJier,  Geecb.  d,  heaa,  ref.  K.  Oaaa,  I860.  /■'.  W.  Baumhimp,  bees. 
KOeoch.  im  /■i'i.  it.  Ref  Marl..  IBM  w>l  L  Oomp.  Tin-.il.  Brlofweobael  aw.  1'i.ii.  r.  n.  a.  Georgv, 
lacbeen.  (Zo b.  f.  iil-t.  Tb.  1840.  H.  i ) 

f)  (  nerae  G  P<  •  ■•'-.  •  ■■!  I  B  i  m  1848  i.  ■'  Voigt,  Brlefw.  d.b» 
ruimit.  Gelebrten  m.  Albrechtv.  l'r.  KOnigab.  1841.— JSAeta,  da  prhnli  tacror.  refbrtnatorlbua  it 
pru-s-i.    I            -  I'.  1825 el  1897.    A.  Lambtck,  Geaob  d.  Kef.  In  Weetpr.  Thorn. 

g)  v.  A.  Winter,  Geeeb.  d.  er.  Lebro  in  u.  dnmh  Balern.  M  ola. 
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anxious  for  a  reformation,  but  one  which  should  be  founded  upon  old  catho- 
lic grounds,  and  conducted  by  the  legitimate  authorities,  and  not  by  a  clois- 
tered monk.  (/<)  Tbe  complete  accomplishment  of  the  Reformation  some- 
times occasioned  much  inconvenience  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient 
Church,  and  such  as  resided  in  convents  especially  were  driven  forth  upon 
the  wide  world ;  but  in  general  the  Reformation  necessarily  triumphed  by 
the  power  of  an  unbiassed  conviction.  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  protected  all  its  established  possessions  not  only  by  calumnies  upon 
Luther's  doctrines,  but  by  a  rigorous  censorship,  by  restraints  upon  literary 
investigations,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  other  violent  measures.  Some 
were  even  deprived  of  life.  Luther  praised  the  Lord  that  even  this  glory  of 
the  apostolic  Church  was  now  restored  to  the  world.  (/) 

§  323.  Commencement  of  the  Division  in  Germany,  1524-1526. 

Clement  VII.  perceived  the  impending  danger  and  made  every  exertion 
to  avert  it.  At  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (1524)  his  legate,  Campeggio,  de- 
clared that  the  list  of  grievances  which  had  been  presented  was  regarded  at 
Rome  as  the  work  of  a  few  evil-minded  persons,  but  the  utmost  that  he  could 
obtain  was  the  promise  that  the  edict  of  "Worms  should  be  executed  as  far 
as  was  practicable  for  each  state  of  the  empire.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
decided  that  the  empire  itself  would  soon  after  at  .a  diet  appointed  at  Speyer 
(Spire)  undertake  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  (a)  The  legate  also 
succeeded  in  forming  at  Ratisbon  an  alliance  between  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  most  of  the  bishops  in  the  south  of  Germany,  by 
the  terms  of  which  an  apparent  reformation  was  accepted  of  under  his 
sanction,  and  they  agreed  not  only  to  abolish  some  of  the  grossest  ecclesias- 
tical abuses,  but,  by  a  decree  of  July  6th,  1524,  to  exclude  the  Wittenberg 
innovations  from  their  respective  countries,  and  sustain  each  other  in  every 
danger  which  might  result  from  such  a  course.  (V)  The  emperor  wrote  letters 
threatening  all  who  would  not  execute  the  edict  of  Worms,  and  forbade  the 
assombly  at  Speyer.  At  a  diet  held  at  Dessau  (June  26,  1525),  the  opponents 
of  the  Reformation  among  the  princes  of  Northern  Germany  also  consulted 
about  the  attitude  which  they  could  most  properly  assume  in  opposition  to 
the  Lutheran  heresy,  but  the  extent  of  the  danger  from  this  meeting  was 
much  exaggerated,  (c)  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings  the  Landgrave 
of  TJesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  met  together  at  Gotha  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  assist  each  other  with  all  their  power  against  every  assault  on  ac- 
count of  the  word  of  God.     The  original  document  was  ratified  at  Torgau, 

7i)  A.  M.  Schullze,  Georg  u.  Luth.  Lps.  1S34.  L.  Fischer,  H.  Geors,  Lnth.  u.  d.  verjagten  Leip- 
Blger.  Lpe.  1839.    Seidemann,  d.  Kef.  Zeit  in  Sachsen,  1517-89.  Dreed.  1S46. 

i)  Watch  vol.  XXI.  p.  89ss.  94ss.  173??.  Rabue,  Hist  d.  Helligen,  Auserwfiblten  Gottea  Zcugen 
zu  diesen  unsern  letzten  zeytten.  Strassb.  1554.  verm.  1571.  2  vols.  f.  Acta  martynini.  qui  hoc  f^aec. 
in  Gallia,  Germ.  Angl.  Flandria  et  Italia  constans  dederunt  nomen  Ev.  Gen.  1556.  Meckel,  die  M  *■ 
ijcer  d.  ev.  K.  Niirnb.  1S28. 

a)  PaUavio.  II,  10.     Witch,  vol.  XV.  p.  26C6*s.    Ranks,  vol.  II.  p.  Ills. 

I)  Walch,  vol.  XV.  p.  2C99SS.  Strobel,  Misc.  St  II.  p.  lOflsa.  Goldast.  Const!  t\  Imp.  vol  Ilk 
p.  487sa. 

c)  De  Wette,  vol  III.  p.  22.    Seidemann  d.  Dess.  Bundn.  (Zettscb.  f.  hist  Tb.  1S47.  II.  40 
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.March  4,  1526.)  (d)  This  confederation  was  soon  after  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  Luneburg,  Anhalt,  Mansfeldt,  Prussia,  and  Magdeburg,  but  it 
always  remained  rather  vacillating  and  undetermined,  for  Luther  was  exceed- 
ingly displeased  that  any  one  should  set  himself  in  opposition  to  the  emperor, 
or  think  of  defending  the  almighty  word  and  providence  of  Gcd  by  carnal 
weapons  and  worldly  policy,  (e) 

§  324.     The  King  and  the  Theologian. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who  coveted  the  reputation  of  a  theologian  and 
an  ecclesiastical  knight,  either  wrote  or  caused  to  be  written  in  his  name,  a 
defence  of  the  seven  sacraments,  (a)  in  the  course  of  which  he  even  impeached 
Luther's  sincerity.  So  highly  was  this  royal  production  extolled  at  Rome 
that  it  was  declared  that  no  one  could  have  composed  it  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  the  writings 
of  St.  Augustine.  But  Luther,  conscious  that  he  was  contending  for  a  Mon- 
arch in  whose  presence  all  earthly  sovereigns  must  stand  confounded,  hurled 
his  words  of  wrath  at  the  King  of  England,  and  hesitated  not  to  call  the 
royal  disputant  a  liar  and  a  knave.  (J)  In  the  midst  of  such  a  storm  the  king 
soon  found  that  he  was  never  intended  for  a  theologian.  Some  years  after- 
wards, through  the  influence  of  the  Danish  king,  Luther  became  elated  with 
the  hope  that  Henry  might  be  induced  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. He  therefore  became  so  regardless  of  his  manly  dignity  while  seeking 
only  the  interest  of  his  cause,  that  he  wrote  an  humble  apology  to  the  king, 
and  offered  to  recall  his  offensive  language.  Henry  made  use  of  this  letter 
puhlicly  to  mortify  Luther,  who  found  it  difficult  to  regain  the  lofty  tone 
which  he  had  first  used  with  respect  to  the  scandalous  lampoon  of  the  King 
of  England,  (c) 

§  325.     The  Peasants'  War.     1524,  1525. 

I.  Literature  of  the  oris.  Documents:  IT.  v.  Aussess,  Anz.  f.  Kunde  d.  dt.  Mittelalt  1S33.  p.  SOls. 
Collections:  U'dch,  vol  XVI.  p.  5ss.  vol.  XXI.  p.  149ss.  Tentsel,  vol.  IL  p.  331ss.  Kaj,j>,  Naobl 
vol.  IV.  p.  561  ss. 

II.  Bartoriut,  Gescb.  d.  dt  BK.  Brl.  1795.  J.  Ch.  Schmid,  EK.  (Hall.  Encykl.  vol.  VII.) 
Schreibev;  Bundsrhuh.  Freib.  1825,  Oechsle  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  BK.  in  d.  scbwab.  frank.  Grunzl. 
Heilbr.  1880.  Wachrnnvfo,  d.  dt.  BK.  Lpz.  18=34.  W.  Zimmermann,  allg.  Geseli.  d.  grossen  BK. 
Btattg.  1841-8.  8  vols.  C.  Hegel,  z.  Goscli.  u.  Beiirth.  d.  dt  BK.  (Allg.  Monatech.  E  Wlaa.  u.  Bit.  Ib52. 
July  B.) 

The  conspiracy  of  the  nobility  against  the  spiritual  and  secular  princ*  a, 
which  had  sought  to  strengthen  and  vindicate  itself  by  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  had  finally  been  put  down  by  the  overthrow  of  Sickingen.  (a) 
Bat  the  long  oherished  discontent  of  the  oppressed  peasantry  which  had  al- 
ready broken  forth  on  different  occasions,  (/')  took  occasion  from  a  mlsnnder- 

d)  EorOefar,  VIII, S-A       »)  Kapp.  vol   [Lp.5TlM.    /'■    Wette,  vol.  IIL p. 454ae.  OSfca. 
,i)  Adaertlo  VII.  Baorr.  adv.  l.uth.  Lond.  IML    Waloh,  vol  XIX.  p   I 
h)  Contra  Benr.  Begem  Marttnni  Lath.  1623.    Waloh,  vol  XIX.  p.  SV& 
c)  be  Writ,-,  vol  in  p.  28as,    Waloh,  vol  XIX.  p   I 

a)  i:  i.  ill.  Abth.  I.  p.  .  rol  11.  p.  SI  i.  Bl  i.  poL  BL  1989.  rol  IV 

ii  B-19. 

I)  Wachtmvth,  Lufetaode  u.  Krlege  d.  B.  lm  MA.  anb.1884.) 
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standing  of  some  sermons  on  Christian  liberty  and  the  powerful  poptilai 
movements  connected  with  the  Reformation,  to  rise  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  secular  and  spiritual  nobility,  that  they  might  secure  their  rights  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  men.  This  took  place,  too,  at  a  time  in  which  an  evangelical 
preacher  condemned  not  only  all  loans  upon  interest,  and  the  possession  of 
wealth,  but  the  owning  of  any  permanent  property  as  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tianity and  the  word  of  God.  (c)  Its  first  appearance  was  in  Suabia  (1524), 
but  soon  extended  to  Franconia,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  Thuringen  (1525). 
These  peasants  in  justification  of  their  course  appealed  to  their  12  Articles,  (d) 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  Dr.  Luther.  In  the  opinion  which  Mc- 
lanctlton  expressed,  the  articles  of  the  peasantry  were  condemned  without 
reserve,  and  the  people  were  enjoined  unconditionally  to  obey,  and  to  submit 
to  their  grievances  without  resistance,  (e)  But  Luther  had  a  heart  which 
sympathized  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  In  his  exhortations  to  peace 
he  acknowledges  that  most  of  their  articles  were  reasonable,  and  admonishes 
the  princes  as  well  as  the  peasants  to  concede  whatever  was  equitable.  (/) 
But  when  the  latter  maintained  their  cause  with  fire  and  slaughter,  proceeded 
•  to  the  bold  design  of  completely  remodelling  the  government  of  the  empire, 
received  as  their  leaders  enthusiastic  persons  like  Thomas  Munzer,  who  in  the 
character  of  a  prophet  with  the  sword  of  Gideon,  and  in  the  terrific  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  proclaimed  universal  equality  ;  when  they  introduced  a 
community  of  goods  and  published  abusive  libels  upon  what  they  called  the 
unspiritual  and  luxurious  carnality  of  the  people  of  Wittenberg,  (g)  Luther's 
wrath  was  inflamed,  and  fearing  that  the  purity  of  his  cause  might  be  pol- 
luted and  confounded  with  the  abominations  of  this  rebellion,  he  enjoined,  in 
his  pamphlet  against  the  plundering  and  murderous  peasants,  (7i)  that  they 
should  be  slaughtered  like  so  many  mad  dogs.  The  advice  was  literally  fol- 
lowed by  the  princes  of  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  parties.  But 
even  this  did  not  prevent  the  enemies  of  spiritual  liberty  from  ascribing  to 
it  those  abuses  which  were  committed  in  its  name,  and  the  people  imagined 
that  they  saw  in  Luther's  exhortation  to  engage  in  this  crusade  against  the 
peasants  more  of  the  courtier  than  of  the  popular  reformer.  (/)  It  was  at 
this  time  that  an  element  which  had  sprung  up  in  Luther's  mind  after  his 
return  from  the  Wartburg  became  decided,  and  gave  a  character  to  the  whole 
future  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In  connection  with  the  importance  of 
the  inner  life  and  of  faith,  was  introduced  the  necessity  of  an  external 
Church,  the  bold  process  of  demolition  was  modified  by  a  regard  for  history, 
and  amid  the  ruins  scattered  around  them,  the  reformers  now  commenced  the 
work  of  forming  a  new  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

c)  Straws,  Hauptst.  u.  Art  chr.  Lehr.  wider  <1.  unclir.  Wuchcr  gepredigt  zu  Ebenach  1638.  4 
Btrobd,  MiacelL  vol.  Ill  p.  8ss.       j)  Walch,  vol.  XVI.  p.  24ss. 

e)  lb.  p.  82S8.       /)  lb.  p.  53. 

0)  Fomtomann,  neues  Urkundeub.  vol.  I.  p.  22Ssb.  Melancthon,  Hist.  Th.  Mi'inz.  (Roths  vol  I 
p.  208.  Walch,  vol.  XVI.  p.  199.)— Slrobel,  Leben,  Schrr.  u.  Lehren  Th.  M.  Nurnb.  1795.  SeiiU 
maim,  Th.  M.  Drcsd.  1842. 

h)   Walch,  vol.  XVI.  p.  9138.        i)  lb.  n.  S9ss. 
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§326.     Erasmus  and  Luther.     Cord,  from  §283. 

K.  Lielerkuhn,  de  Erasmi  ingenio  ct  doctr.  quid  valuerint  ad  instaur.  sacrornin.  Jen.  1S38.    Chle 
Ow,  Er.  u.  LutU  (Zeitschr.  £  Hist.  Tb.  1S45.  P.  2.) 

Although  Luther  always  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Erasmus  more  of 
the  human  than  of  the  divine  element,  more  argument  for  error  than  revela- 
tion of  truth,  and  more  love  for  peace  than  for  the  cross,  with  an  humble 
admiration  of  his  talents  he  had  still  sought  (1510)  his  friendship,  (a)  In 
pleasant  but  serious  terms  Erasmus  commended  Luther's  cause  to  Frederic  the 
Wise,  for  he  could  not-  but  see  its  justice  even  from  the  faults  of  its  oppo- 
nents, (p)  He  also  proposed  terms  of  compromise  in  which  the  papacy  was 
treated  simply  as  an  equal  party,  (c)  But  in  consistency  with  his  character 
he  disapproved  of  carrying  a  controversy  which  might  arouse  any  amount  of 
passion  among  the  people  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  division  in  the  Church  and 
the  empire,  and  he  trembled  for  his  literary  world  and  for  his  learned  leisure. 
But  for  these  very  reasons,  as  well  as  from  his  regard  for  higher  intellectual 
affinities,  he  maintained  silence  in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  prelates  and 
kings.  (J)  It  was  finally  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  themselves,  who 
sometimes  boasted  that  he  belonged  to  their  party,  and  sometimes  reproached 
him  for  what  they  called  his  cowardly  silence,  that  compelled  him  to  speak,  (e) 
In  writing,  however,  against  Luther,  he  did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  super- 
stitions of  the  mendicant  friars,  nor  the  absolute  power  of  the  pope,  but  to 
adduce  the  proof  which  Luther  had  demanded  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
freedom  of  the  moral  will.  (/)  The  great  champion  of  intellectual  freedom, 
in  consistency  with  the  logical  requirements  of  his  system,  did  not  hesitate 
in  a  passionate  reply  to  contend  for  the  innate  bondage  of  the  will,  (g)  for  he 
disposes  of  those  Scriptural  passages  which  imply  the  freedom  of  the  will  by 
asserting  that  God  secretly  intends  the  reverse  of  what  he  expresses  in  his 
revealed  will,  and  that  the  apostles  spoke  of  such  a  freedom  only  by  way  of 
irony.  Erasmus  showed  that  such  an  assertion  was  arbitrary,  and  contrary 
to  all  scientific  rules,  (h)  But  while  Erasmus,  dreading  the  reproach  of  semi- 
pelagianism  to  which  he  was  justiy  obnoxious,  concealed  and  anxiously  guarded 
his  own  views,  his  opponent  avowed  and  defended  what  ho  regarded  as  infal- 
lible truth  with  bold  confidence.  Luther  therefore  appeared  to  the  literary 
men  of  his  own  party  triumphant,  and  to  the  people  the  whole  controversy 
was  completely  unintelligible.  After  this  dispute  Luther  committed  Erasmus 
to  the  judgment  <>f  Christ  as  an  epicurean,  an  atheist,  and  an  enemy  to  all 
religion. 

a)  De  W,tU  vol.  I.  p  8088,  j>.  59.  vol.  II.  p.  49s.— Vol.  I.  p.  2-»7ss. 

I)  Spatatln,  Ann.  p.  23a.   Seekend.  Addltt  I.  I  p  HIsb, 

«•    Eratmi  Epp  (i  •!.  Olerta.)  Mil,  BO,    Burtgnp  roL  I.  p.  8 

(i)  Corp.  !>/■  vol.  I.  |i-  ■ 

e)  J  Epp.  XVIII,  28,    i  l.  p.  674—  firiri  nh  Unit-     i    poatuletlo onm  Em 

tio.  Argent  1522. — /><    Wi  >■  roL  II.  p.  489.    Onecbold.  Nechr,  LT95.  p,  MB. 

/)  /  Ibero    rbltrio  Dtotr.  1624    Welch toI  XVlil.  p  1989. 

y)  Luth.  de  servo  wb  tr  o  id  Brum.  IS2&    Welch  vol.  will.  p.  S 

a)  Hypei  idv.  sermm arb.  LnUt  P.  ll  lUoe.  (Opp, toL  X.  p,  3 )    Oomp 

Epp.  XXI.  2a 

>>  l)0  Wette  rol  til  p  1ST.  rol  IV.  p  r.»;.    Weloh  rol  xxil.  p  1812a. 
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§  327.     Luther's  Domestic  Life  and  his  Colleagues. 

Luther  remained  longer  than  any  of  his  companions  with  the  prior  i  f  the 
deserted  monastery,  and  did  not  lay  aside  his  monk's  habit  until  some  time  in 
Dec.  152-i.  His  marriage  "with  Catharine  von  Bora  (June  13,  1535),  a  nun 
belonging  to  the  disbanded  Cistercian  convent  of  Nimptsch,  -was  neither  the 
result  of  an  ardent  passion,  nor  a  part  of  his  policy  as  a  reformer,  but  it  be- 
longed rather  to  his  private  life,  and  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
times  was  entered  upon  with  some  hesitation,  but  with  little  consultation.  It 
proceeded  from  a  general  inclination,  encouraged  by  the  wishes  of  the  parents, 
for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  which  he  after- 
wards experienced,  (a)  Indeed  about  this  time  he  was  frequently  oppressed 
by  sickness,  and  prepared  for  a  sudden  death  by  reports  of  conspiracies 
against  his  life,  but  as  a  general  thing  he  sat  very  pleasantly  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends,  enjoying  with  a  keen  relish  not  only  the  holier  and  higher  pleasures 
of  religion,  but  the  innocent  amusements  of  music,  song,  and  many  a  bold 
jest,  (b)  His  extreme  kindness  and  honesty  of  heart  fitted  him  to  be  the 
comforter  and  assistant  of  all  who  were  distressed.  His  moderate  circum- 
stances were  precisely  such  as  his  disposition  and  position  rendered  suitable,  (c) 
Staupitz,  who  was  in  1519  in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  of  Salzburg,  and  in 
1522  Abbot  of  the  Benedictines  (d.  1524),  about  1521  withdrew  himself  from 
Luther,  being  alarmed  at  the  storm  raised  around  the  reformer.  Luther 
looked  upon  Staupitz  as  cold  and  pusillanimous,  but  the  man  who  first  kin- 
dled in  his  bosom  a  love  for  the  gospel  was  never  forgotten,  (d)  His  colleagues 
faithfully  assisted  him  in  his  labors :  Nicolas  of  Amsdorf  (d.  at  Eisenach, 
1565),  who  adhered  to  Luther's  words  with  Luther's  own  vehemence ;  (e) 
Justus  Jonas  (d.  at  Eissfeld,  1555),  who  had  been  a  jurat,  and  was  therefore 
appointed  provost  of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg,  an  eloquent  and 
skilful  man,  (/)  and  the  gentle  Bugenhagen  (d.  at  Wittenberg,  1558),  who,  in 
spite  of  his  Pomeranian  dialect  and  prolixity,  was  in  the  highest  degree  dig- 
nified, adapted  to  govern  a  church,  disinterested,  and  a  comforter  to  Luther 
in  evil  times,  but  entirely  under  his  influence,  (g)  These  were  all  frequently 
engaged  in  various  ways  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  beyond  the  limits  of  Saxony, 
and  were  scattered  in  the  time  of  the  German  war.  Carlstadt  for  a  long 
time  persevered  in  adyocating  a  destructive  process  as  the  only  proper  method 
of  reform,  and  was  anxious  to  introduce  into  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs  an 


a)  I)e  Wette  vol.  II.  p.  646.  vol.  III.  p.  lss.  lOss.  yet  p.  21.  Corp.  Ref.  vol.  I.  p.  754s.  Walclj 
vol.  XXIV.  p.  132ss.  S26ss.  Veesenmayer,  ii.  gleichzeit  Schrr.  gegen  L.  Verheir.  (KHlst  Arch.  1825, 
vol.  III.  P.  2.)  F.  Walch,  Catn.  v.  B.  Hal.  1751ss.  2  vols.  W.  Bette,  Gesch.  C.  v.  B.  Hal.  1S43.  F 
O.  Hofmann,  K.  v.  B.  1S45. 

b)  Luth.  Tischreden,  (Memoirs  of  his  friends,)  collected  by  Aurifaber.  Eisl.  1566.  f.  &  frequently 
In  zweif.  Redaction  s.  Walch  vol.  XXII.  ed.  by  FOrstemann  &  BindsoIL  Lps.  1S44-3.  [Luther's  Ta- 
ble-Tu!k,  Lond.  12mo.  Sc  with  Life  by  Barkhardt,  Lond.  Svo.]  Miehelet,  MJmoires  de  L.  ecrits  pai 
.ui-in.'me.  Par.  1S!5.  4  vols. 

c)  Pallavic.  IV,  14. 12.  De  WttU  vol.  Ill  p.  495a  vol.  V.  p.  TOT.  Walch  vol.  XXI.  p.  270.  vol 
XXIV.  p.  57s.  19Sss.— abtz  de  panpertato  L.  Lub.  1719.  4.     Ukert  vol.  I.  p.  347ss. 

d)  §  30S.  nt.  b.         e)  O.  Bergner.  do  Nie,  <L  Amsd.  Majfd.  1T18SS,  2  Pgg.  4. 
/)  Knupp,  \arr.  de  Justo  Jona.  Ilai.  1817. 

g)  Zicte,  J.  Bugenh.  Lps.  1S29.    Kraft,  de  J.  Bug.  Ir,  res  eco.  merltis.  Hmo.  1931.  4. 
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unconditional  adherence  to  the  obvious  and  literal  construction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. By  such  a  course  he  necessarily  came  into  collision  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  approached  very  near  the  brink  of  spiritual  apostasy,  but  at  last  he 
found  peace  and  moderation  for  his  agitated  spirit  in  Switzerland  (d.  at  Basle, 
1541).  (It)  "With  the  jurists  also  Luther  had  some  misunderstanding  for  a 
while,  on  account  of  his  burning  of  the  canon  law.  But  as  he  could  not  pre- 
vent others  from  studying  it,  and  finally  commenced  the  study  of  it  himself,  (/) 
we  find  that  even  at  "Worms  Dr.  Schurf  came  forward  as  his  faithful  advo- 
cate. 

§  328.     Religious  Liberty  and  the  Protestation. 

The  emperor  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  the  French  army  near  Pavia, 
and  in  taking  their  king  a  prisoner.  The  latter  at  the  peace  of  Madrid  (Jan.  14, 
1526)  purchased  his  liberty,  though  on  difficult  terms,  which  he  never  intended 
to  fulfil.  Clement  VII.  soon  after  absolved  him  from  his  oath,  and  became  the 
prime  mover  of  a  confederacy  against  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  emperor. 
This  made  the  emperor  willing  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  edict  of 
"Worms,  but  his  brother  in  Germany  was  reluctant  at  such  a  time  to  embitter 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  league  by  such  a  step,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  diet  at  Speyer  (Aug.,  152C)  was  unanimous  in  the  decree,  that 
until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  every  state  should  act  with  respect  to 
the  edict  of  "Worms  as  it  might  venture  to  answer  to  Cod  and  his  imperial 
majesty.  (")  The  vile  notification  by  Otho  von  Pack,  that  the  Catholic  princes 
had  combined  together  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  powers  (1528), 
was  the  occasion  not  only  of  bringing  out  the  warlike  spirit  of  Hesse  and  of 
Electoral  Saxony,  but  of  showing  how  far  the  peace  of  Germany  itself  was 
endangered  by  the  controversies  with  respect  to  religion.  Q>)  The  army  of 
the  emperor,  urged  on  by  the  zeal  of  the  Lutheran  foot  soldiers,  stormed  and 
plundered  the  city  of  Rome  (May  6,  1527).  After  many  vicissitudes  in  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  was  secured  to  Charles  in  the 
spring  of  1529,  and  the  pope  himself  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement.  Charles 
V.,  however,  was  obliged  to  pay  some  deference  to  the  feelings  of  his  Catho- 
lic subjects  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  A  Catholic  majority  was  therefore 
obtained  at  the  Diet  of  Speyer,  which  enacted  that  the  edict  of  Worms 
should  continue  to  be  enforced  in  those  states  which  had  hitherto  acknowl- 
edged its  authority,  but  that  no  innovations  should  bo  required  in  the  remain- 
ing provinces,  that  none  should  bo  obstructed  in  celebrating  the  mass,  and 
that  the  privileges  of  every  spiritual  estate  should  be  respected.  Against 
this  Recess  of  the  imperial  diet,  by  which  the  Reformation  would  have  been 
condemned  by  its  own  friends  to  a  fatal  stagnation,  Electoral  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Luii. burg,  Anhalt,  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  fourteen  imp.  rial 
cities,  presented  a  Protestation  (April  19,  152'J)  and  an  appeal  (April  25) 

h)  J'/Wi,  LebeUgeMb.  A.  Bodaut  v.  Karlst  Frkf.  u.  L.  1T70.   J/.  QSbtl,  A.  B.  v.  KarlsL  (Stud 
».Krlt.  1-41.  P.  1.) 

{)  I>e  Wtttt  vol.  III.  p.  I 

a)  The  oris;  doenmanta  lu  BachoU-,  i,  r.i.  I.  vol  III.  ]..  BTlm     Waloh  voL  x\T.  i>.  24.k« 
Bank*  vol.  II.  p.  27Sss. 

V)  UoitUder  vol.  I.  Bu..k  II.     Sank*  v..l.  III.  p.  '.'Has. 
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to  the  emperor,  to  a  general  or  German  council,  and  to  all  impartial  Chris- 
tian judge?,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  the  prior  and  clear  decision  at  Speyer, 
but  on  the  principle  that  in  matters  which  relate  to  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  salvation  of  souls,  the  authority  of  a  majority  was  not  to  be  regarded. 
This  was  done  not  only  in  behalf  of  themselves,  but  also  of  their  people,  and 
of  all  who  then  or  afterwards  might  believe  in  the  word  of  God.  (c) 

§  329.     Synod  of  Romberg,  1526.     Saxon  Church  Visitation,  1527-1529. 

The  Reformation  had  been  introduced  in  various  forms  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  different  places  where  it  prevailed.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops  had  been  in  fact  abolished,  and  yet  no  other  government  had 
been  substituted  for  it.  A  synod  was  therefore  convened  by  the  Landgrave 
at  Homberg,  composed  of  all  who  could  be  considered  according  to  the  old 
or  the  new  views  the  proper  representatives  of  the  Church  in  Hesse.  Monks 
and  prelates  were  silent  under  the  glowing  eloquence  of  the  exiled  Minorite, 
Lambert  of  Avignon  (d.  1530),  and  a  synodal  constitution  based  upon  demo- 
cratic principles  was  adopted,  according  to  which  every  congregation  was 
competent  to  the  whole  duty  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  (a)  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  on  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  pastors  in  his  dominions  that  he 
would  take  up  the  same  subject  for  their  churches,  appointed  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  commissioners,  who  formed  a  directory  for  divine  worship  and  popu- 
lar instruction  on  the  basis  of  Melancthon's  Booh  of  Visitation,  (l)  the  first 
Confession  of  the  evangelical  faith.  This  had  the  effect  of  harmonizing  the 
practice  of  all  the  churches,  evangelical  preachers  were  appointed  by  these 
commissioners  in  all  places,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  those  who 
possessed  the  titles  to  spiritual  endowments  by  which  these  were  abolished. 
Superintendents  were  appointed  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  supervision,  and 
decide  cases  relating  to  marriage,  (c)  The  ignorance  of  the  people  and  of 
their  teachers  which  Luther  discovered  during  this  visitation  affected  him 
very  deeply,  and  reflecting  that  intellectual  freedom  can  be  endured  only  by  an 
intelligent  people,  and  that  children  are  the  true  sovereigns  of  the  future,  he 
composed  (1529)  two  Catechisms,  in  wThich  divine  mysteries  are  presented  in 
simple  popular  language,  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  children,  (d)  The  eccle- 
siastical Constitution  which  was  the  result  of  this  Saxon  visitation,  became 
the  common  model  to  which  the  other  German  churches  in  the  country  were 
conformed. 

c)J.J.  Midler,  Hist.  v.  d.  ev.  Stande  Prot  u.  App.  Jena.  1705.  4  J.  A.  IT.  Tittmann,  d.  Prot. 
A.  ev.  Stande  m.  hist.  Erliiut.  Lps.  1S29.  A.  Jung,  Gescta.  d.  Reichst  zu  Sp.  1529.  (Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  d. 
Ref.  1S80.  vol.  I.  Abth.  1.)    For  the  orig.  documents  there  quoted:  Corp.  lief.  vol.  I.  p.  1067s. 

a)  Ref.  Ecci.  Hassiae.  (Schminke,  Monn.  Hass.  Th.  II.  p.  5SS.)  Lamb.  Ep.  ad  Colon,  ed.  Dravd, 
3ie«s.  1730.  4.— Martin,  Nachr.  v.  d.  8yn.  zu  Homb.  Cass.  1S04.  Pommel  vol.  III.  Abth.  I.  p.  82988. 
Bach,  Gesch.  d.  Kurhess.  KVerf.  Marb.  1832.  J.  W.  Baum,  Fr.  Lamb.  Btrasb.  1840.  I'hilipps 
Hess.  KKcf.  Ordnung,  ed.  by  K.  A.  Credner,  Giess.  1S52. 

b)  Unterricht  d.  Visitatoren  an  die  Pfarh.  (Lat  1527.)  M.  Luth.  Yorr.  Vuitt  152S.  4  edit,  in  Latin  A 
German  by  Strobel,  Altd.  1777. 

c)  Kapp,  Nachlese.  vol.  I.  p,  173ss.     Rosenberg,  /.  d.  ersten  Kirchenvis.  Brsl.  1754.  4 

d)  Walch  vol.  X.  p.  2ss.  A  itffutti,  hist  krit  Einl.  in  beide  Haupt-Kat  Elbrf.  1S24  Jllgen,Xo- 
moria  utr.  Cat  Luth.  Lps.  1S23S&.  4  P.  4 
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§  330.     The  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530. 

I  Pro  rel.  chr.  res  gestao  in  comitiis  Aug.  a.  1530.  (Cyprian,  Hist.  p.  S7ss.)  On  the  othet  side: 
Brick;  Gesch.  d.  religionshandl.  za  Augsb.  (Fdmtemann,  Archiv.  Hal.  1831.  vol.  I.  ft  1.)  A  report 
which  was  presented  at  Augsb.  1530,  contributed  by  Moeller.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1650.  H.  3.  before  in 
Luth.  Werke  by  Walch  vol.  XVI.  p.  873.  912>s.  as  if  from  Spalatin,  comp.  Gieseler,  Stud.  u.  Krit. 
1S51.  H.  2.  Walch  vol.  XVL  p.  734ss,  Fbrslemann,  Urkundenbuch  z.  Gesch.  d.  Reichst.  zu  A.  Hal. 
1833-5.  2  vols.  Corp.  R->f.  vol.  II.  p.  50ss.—Chytraeu%  H.  d.  A.  C.  Rost  1576.  4.  Lat  Frcf.  157  >.  4. 
and  often.  Coelexthii  Hist.  Comitior.  Aug.  cckbr.  Frcf.  ad  V.  (1577.)  1597.  t  Yeesenmayer,  kL 
Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  K.  zu  A.  Nurnb.  1S30.  16. 

II.  Cyprian,  Hist.  d.  A.  C.  Goth.  (1730.)  1736.  Rotermund,  Gesch.  d.  zu  A.  uberg.  Bekenntn. 
nann.  1S29.  2f.  Facius,  Gesch.  d.  Reichst  zu  A.  Lpz.  1S30.  Filcenscher,  Gesch.  d.  Reichst  zu  A. 
Nurnb.  1S30.  C.  P/aff,  Gesch.  d.  Reichst  zu  A.  Stuttg.  1830—  G.  G.  Weber,  Gesch.  d.  A.  C.  Frkf. 
17s3s.  2  vols. 

A  peace  had  been  concluded  by  the  victorious  Charles  Y.  with  France 
and  Rome.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1530  he  crossed  the  Alps,  resolved 
either  to  lead  back  to  the  Church  those  who  had  wandered  from  it,  or  to 
avenge  the  ignominy  heaped  upon  Christ.  At  his  request  the  protesting 
6tates  drew  up  a  statement  of  their  faith  and  of  the  abuses  discarded  by 
them.  This  Confession,  composed  by  Melancthon,  approved  by  Luther,  and 
signed  by  the  States,  presented  the  ultimate  points  to  which  they  could  go  in 
the  way  of  concession  for  the  sake  of  peace.  On  the  25th  of  June,  it  was 
read  in  German  by  the  Chancellor  of  Saxony  before  the  Diet  at  Augslm-g, 
and  afterwards  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  emperor  in  Latin  and  German. 
As  the  object  of  this  paper  was  religious,  practical  and  political,  the  peculiar 
development  of  Protestantism  is  not  made  so  prominent  in  it  as  the  points 
in  which  that  system  agreed  with  the  ancient  Catholic  faith,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  abuses  which  were  generally  acknowledged  by  all  intelligent  persons 
of  that  period.  A  few  of  the  prelates  avowed  themselves  ready  to  dip  their 
pens  in  their  own  blood  to  answer  it,  bat  some  of  the  princes  and  lords  were 
brought  by  it  to  perceive  that  they  had  hitherto  been  incorrectly  informed 
respecting  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  Protestants  themselves  attained  by  it 
an  established  centre  for  their  own  unity.  By  the  command  of  the  emperor, 
a  Confutation  was  composed  by  Eck,  Faber,  Cochlaeus,  and  Wimpina,  and 
read  (Aug.  3)  in  the  diet,  but  it  was  so  pitiful  an  affair  that  it  only  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Protestants.  On  the  22d  of  Sept.,  however,  when  the  States 
presented  their  Apology,  the  emperor  refused  to  receive  it,  and  had  a  decree 
passed  which  asserted  that  the  Confession  was  opposed  to  the  unquestionable 
principles  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Melancthon,  offended  at  Bach  abase, 
once  more  revised  his  Apology,  and  published  it  even  daring  Che  session  of 
the  diet  as  an  appeal  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  to  subsequent 
times.  Tlie  recess  of  the  diet,  passed  Nov.  19th,  threatened  niter  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  indulgence  utterly  to  exterminate  the  new  sect.  The  protesting 
princes,  esteeming  the  favor  of  Ohrial  Ear  more  than  the  displeasure  of  the 
emperor,  after  presenting  their  Protest,  took  their  leave  of  the  oity. 

§331.     Leagtu  of  Smalkald  and  Peace  of  Nuremberg, 

The  danger  of  the  Protestants  became  evident  at  Augsburg.  The  impe- 
rial council,  to  which  was  committed  the  task  of  executing  the  recess  of  the 
diet,  next  oommenced  a  legal  process  against  the  Protestanl  States  for  liav« 
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ing  confiscated  the  property  of  the  Church.  "When,  therefore,  the  divines 
of  Wittenberg  had  acknowledged  that  the  imperial  states  were  justified  as 
magistrates  in  protecting  their  subjects  from  unjust  aggressions,  (a)  these 
Protestant  powers  assembled  together  at  Smalkald  on  Christmas,  1530,  and 
formed  a  well-organized  league  in  1531,  for  mutual  defence  by  force  of  arms, 
embracing  the  princes  and  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many, with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  as  the  leaders  of  the 
confederacy,  (b)  All  those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, among  whom  was  Bavaria  itself  on  account  of  its  displeasure  at  the 
appointment  of  Ferdinand  to  be  king  of  the  Romans,  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  this  formidable  power.  As  the  Sultan  Solyman  was 
threatening  to  invade  Germany,  and  especially  Austria,  the  emperor  was 
obliged  to  purchase  internal  peace  and  efficient  aid  against  the  Turks  at  any 
price.  Even  his  confessor  advised  him  to  give  up  the  vain  fancy  of  saving 
men's  souls,  and  content  himself  with  winning  back  his  obedient  subjects,  (c) 
A  religious  peace  was  therefore  concluded  at  Nuremberg  (July  23,  1532)  (iT) 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  by 
the  terms  of  which  both  parties  agreed  to  abstain  from  mutual  hostilities 
until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  This  could  be  regarded  only  as  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  that  they  were  yet  unprepared 
to  become  assailants,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  that  they  were  re- 
strained by  conscientious  scruples.  This  peace  embraced  only  those  who  had 
already  professed  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  The  emperor 
pledged  himself  that  the  suits  in  religious  matters  should  in  the  mean  time  be 
suspended. 

II.   Establishment  of  the  Reformed  Chcech  until  1531. 

J.  v.  Miiller's  u.  R.  Glutz-Blotzheini's  Geschch.  Schweizer.  Eidgen.  (5  vols.)  cont.  by  J.  J.  HoU 
iinger,  6.  7.  vol.  till  1531.  Zur.  1S25-9. 

§  332.     Youth  and  Doctrine  of  Zwingle. 

I.  Opp.  od.  Gualther,  (Tig.  545s.)  581.  4  vols,  t  M.  Schuler  et  J.  Schulthess,  Tig.  1S2S-42.  8  vols. 
(1st  and  2d  vols,  the  German,  vols.  3-S.  the  Lat,  original,  and  the  former  in  a  Lat  transl.)  Ausz.  v.  L. 
Usterl  &  Vdgelin.  Ziir.  1819s.  2  vols.  Selections  from  the  pract.  Works  (and  translations  in  the 
Germ.)  v.  R.  Christoffel,  Zur.  1843s.  8  vols.  Oecolampadii  et  Zwinglii  Epp.  1.  IV.  Bas.  (1536.  f.) 
1592.  4.  Before  this  edition :  Osw.  Myconii  Ep.  de  Vita  et  obitu  Z.  Respecting  the  Letters  of  Z  : 
Arch.  f.  KGesch.  1815.  voL  IIL  St.  3. 

II.  (Nmcheler)  Z.  Lebensgeseh.  Zur.  1776.  J.  C.  ITess,  vie  d'TJ.  Z.  Par.  et  Gen.  Trans),  into 
Germ,  with  obs.  by  L.  Usteri,  Zur.  1811.  Suppl.  in  Archiv.  f.  KG.  1S13.  vol.  I.  St  2.  II,  8.  H.  W. 
liotermund,  Leben  Z.  m.  Abriss  d.  schw.  Ref.  Brm.  1318.  J.  M.  Schuler,  Z.  Gesch.  sr.  Bildung  z. 
Rffortnator.  Zur.  1819.  Sal.  Hess,  Ursprung,  Gang.  u.  Folgen  d.  durch  Z.  in  Ziir.  bewirkten  Bel 
Zur.  1820.  4.  J.  J.  J/ottinger,  II.  Z.  n.  s.  Zeit  Zur.  1843.  [Life  of  Zwingle,  transl.  from  Germ,  of  J. 
H.  Hess,  by  Lucy  Aiken,  8vo.  Lond.  1S12.  In  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  1S28.  and  Littell's  Rel.  Mag. 
vol.  II.  for  1828.  Miscell.  of  Tract.  Soc.  vol.  8.  p.  2S9-320.  Life  of  U.  Z.  and  Sketch  of  Oecol.  pubL 
by  Pres.  B.  of  Publ.  Pbilad.  18.    E.  Zeller  has  announced  a  work  on  the  theol.  system  of  Zwingle.] 

Uuldrich  Zwingli,  the  son  of  the  ammr.n  of  Wildhaus  (b.  Jan.  1,  1484), 

a)  Walch  vol.  X.  p.  660ss.  comp.  656. 

I)  Walch  vol.  XVI.  p.  2142ss.     I/ortleder  vol.  I.  1.  VIII,  7ss. 

c)  Brlefo  an  K.  Karl  V.  v.  a.  Beichtr.  Milgetb.  (fmm  the  Span.  Imp.  Archives,  by  G.  Rein* 
Brl.  1848. 

d)  Walch  vol.  XVI.  p.  2182ss.     ITortleder  vol.  I.  I.  10. 
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became  versed  in  classical  learning,  and  received  a  liberal  theological  edu- 
cation in  the  city  of  Basle.  He  was  for  some  time  no  straDger  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  world,  and  was  especially  skilful  in  playing  upon  the  lute,  but  he 
gradually  became  (after  1513)  deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  the  original 
text  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  might  learn  the  will  of  God  from  the  divine 
word  itself.  After  spending  ten  years  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Ghirus,  he 
was  appointed  preacher  in  the  convent  of  Einsiedlin  (151G),  where  he  took 
occasion,  from  the  crowds  which  thronged  as  pilgrims  to  the  miraculous 
image  of  Mary,  to  preach  that  prayer  should  be  offered  not  to  Mary,  the  pure 
handmaid  of  the  Lord,  but  to  Christ  the  only  mediator.  In  consequence  of 
his  evangelical  preaching  he  was  invited  to  become  a  chaplain  at  Zurich, 
where  on  New  Year's  morning,  1519,  his  powers  of  popular  eloquence  were 
exerted  in  the  cathedral  itself  in  defence  of  the  reformation  both  in  Church 
and  in  common  life.  The  Swiss  Confederacy  was  in  legal  form  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  German  empire,  and  at  that  time  the  recollection  of  those  glori- 
ous deeds  by  which  liberty  had  been  restored  to  their  mountains  was  by  no 
means  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  the  honesty  and  unanimity  of  the 
olden  times  had  already  become  much  impaired  by  numerous  enlistments  of 
the  people  as  mercenaries  in  the  wars  of  foreign  nations.  As  an  earnest  re- 
publican, Zwingle  was  zealously  opposed  to  the  oligarchy,  to  their  annuities 
from  foreign  princes,  and  to  their  trade  in  Christian  blood,  (a)  Conscious  of 
their  own  independence,  the  people  had  set  bounds  to  the  exorbitant  claims 
of  the  spiritual  courts  (p.  288).  But  the  idle  and  warlike  youth  fought  the 
battles  of  the  pope  for  his  money,  and  when  this  could  not  be  obtained, 
Julius  II.  paid  them  with  ecclesiastical  gifts  and  preferments.  In  the  fidelity 
of  his  Swiss  guards  the  vicar  of  Christ  found  a  security  for  his  body  against 
the  fickle  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  From  a  papal  nuncio  residing  at 
Zurich,  Zwingle  annually  received  fifty  florins,  with  which  he  purchased 
books.  Bernardin  Samson,  a  Franciscan  from  Milan,  opened  a  traffic  in 
indulgences  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  (1518).  Zwingle  preached 
against  him,  but  the  Bishop  of  Constance  himself  persuaded  the  city  of 
Zurich  to  close  its  gates  against  him,  and  when  complaint  was  made  to  the 
pope  respecting  the  mischief  caused  by  the  traffic,  Leo  X.  promised  to  call 
the  trader  to  an  account.  Zwingle  was  acquainted  with  some  of  Luther's 
writings,  but  although  very  unlike  that  great  reformer  in  religious  profund- 
ity and  genius,  in  consequence  of  his  demand  that  every  thing  should  be  set 
aside  which  could  not  be  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  he  was  induced  by  the 
independent  study  of  those  Scriptures  much  more  suddenly  and  uncondition- 
ally to  break  loose  from  the  ancient  Church.  (/>)  It  was  for  this  reason  also, 
that  although  nothing  was  dearer  to  him  than  truth,  many  errors  which  bad 
»ong  been  perceived,  were  not  distinctly  condemned,  (e)  His  faith  mounted 
upward  in  bold  speculations,  though  it  always  returned  to  the  path  which  an 
intelligent  judgment  approved,  and  which  was  favorable  to  spiritual  Im- 
provement.    In   opposition  to  a  righteousness  hy  mere  external  works,  he 

n)  Bitllinyer,  EUArmatlotUgCMh,  vol.  I.  p.  tit,  i^-.  m. 

b)  Prooft to 2fQ»eh6ttr p.  107m    .Wi «/»•;-,  p.  Lift  • 

c)  K.  g.  J/ottingei',  II.  «•<•.-.  p,  \\  I    1'.  II.  p.  'Ju7. 
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also  saw  that  justification  was  to  he  ohtained  entirely  through  the  merits  of 
Christ.  But  original  sin  was  in  his  estimation  a  mere  disease,  the  moral  will 
was  subject  only  to  Providence,  and  he  looked  upon  Hercules,  Socrates,  and 
the  Catos,  as  belonging  to  the  communion  of  the  blessed,  though  they  could 
be  saved  only  through  Christ,  (d) 

§  383.     Introduction  of  the  Reformation. 

Through  Zwingle's  influence  the  great  Council  of  Zurich  gave  orders  that 
all  preachers  should  confine  themselves  to  what  was  contained  in  the  divine 
Scriptures,  but  maintain  silence  with  respect  to  non-essential  innovations  and 
institutions  (1520).  (a)  For  the  sake  of  those  who  were  opposed,  and  that  the 
truth  might  be  more  publicly  known,  he  determined  to  defend  in  the  muni- 
cipal hall  at  Zurich  sixty-seven  propositions  which  he  had  formed  against 
the  whole  external  polity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  When,  however,  he  pub- 
lidy  announced  them  (Jan.  29,  1523),  only  a  few  objections  were  presented 
by  Faher  of  Constance,  (b)  In  a  second  disputation  (Oct.  26-28),  a  decision 
was  given  against  the  use  of  images  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  (c)  An 
easy  victory  was  obtained  for  the  Reformation  when  the  principle  was  once 
adopted,  that  every  thing  must  be  proved  by  the  Scriptures,  interpreted  only 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Leo  Juda,  Zwingle's  colleague  in  office,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church  translated  Luther's  New  Testament  into  the 
Swiss-German  dialect  (1525),  and  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  text 
(till  1529).  Zwingle  looked  upon  every  local  church,  in  proportion  as  its 
opinions  were  based  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  completely  justified  in  con- 
tending against  the  whole  hierarchy.  The  Great  Council,  regardless  of  the 
protests  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  but  sustained  by  public  opinion,  intro- 
duced the  new  constitution  into  the  Church  (1524s).  The  established  church 
of  Appenzell,  beyond  the  Rhone,  resolved  that  preachers  who  taught  what 
could  not  be  proved  from  the  Sacred  Scriptures  should  be  denied  support 
and  protection,  (d)  Berthold  Haller  (d.  1536)  preached,  though  with  cau- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  Reformation  in  Berne,  (e)  and  Manuel,  in  a  Carnival 
play,  exposed  to  public  derision  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  and  their  fear  of 
the  gospel.  (/)  Oecolampadius  (d.  Nov.  23,  1531),  the  learned  friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  in  ordinary  matters  a  timid  and  peaceable  man,  but  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation  in  such  stormy  times  for  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  his 
Lord,  was  the  principal  instrument  in  directing  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Basle  into  the  path  of  the  Reformation,  although  a  knowledge  of  its  elements 
had  been  previously  acquired  from  the  general  perusal  of  Luther's  writ- 

(1)  Com.  de  vera  et  falsa  rel.  Tig.  1525.  Fidei  ratio  ad  Car.  Imp.  Tig.  1530.  4  Chr.  ridel  brevl* 
et  cltira  exp.  ad  Eegem  chr.  (ed.  Bollinger.)  Tig.  1536.  De  providentia.  (voL  I.)— Zeller,  de  theol 
System  Zw.  (Th.  Jahrb.  1853.  H.  1b.) 

a)  Fu*di,  Beitrr.  vol  II.  p.  237.    BuUinger  vol.  I.  p.  82. 

I)  Conclui-iones.  (Opp.  vol.  I.  p.  Is.)  Explanatio.  (lb.  p.  Sss.)  Acta  disput  (vol.  II.  p.  607m.) 
Bollinger  vol.  I.  p.  84ss.  97ss. 

c)  Acts  in  Zwingle's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  539sa.    BuUinger  vol.  L  p.  126ss. 

d)  Klaarer's  account  in  Simler,  vol.  I.  Part  III.  p.  SOSss. 

e)  Kirchhofer,  B.  Haller  u.  d.  Eef.  v.  Bern.  ZQr.  1S28. 

/  j  O.  Grv-neieen,  Niclaus  Manuel,  Leben  u.  Werke.  Stuttg.  1S-3T. 
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mgs.  (g)  The  inhabitants  of  those  places  which  were  favorable  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  hoping  to  overcome  their  opponents  by  their  favorite  weapons, 
and  relying  upon  the  talents  and  skill  of  Dr.  Eck,  appointed  a  day  for  a  pub- 
lic disputation  at  Baden  (May,  152G).  As  Zwingle  had  reason  to  fear  for  his 
safety  should  he  venture  to  be  present  in  that  city,  Oecolampadius  was  the 
principal  opponent  of  Eck  in  this  disputation.  The  subjects  which  engaged 
their  attention  were  the  presence  of  Christ's  sacred  body  in  the  sacrament, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  worship  of  saints,  the  use  of  images,  and  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory.  On  the  part  of  Eck  there  was  great  blustering, 
while  Oecolampadius  contended  only  by  arguments,  but  both  claimed  the 
credit  of  a  victory,  (h)  Berne  endeavored  to  keep  aloof  from  the  agitations 
of  the  controversy,  and  its  council  gave  orders  that  some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous and  serious  abuses  should  be  removed,  and  that  preaching  should  be  con- 
formed both  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  ancient  faith.  (/)  But  such  partial 
measures  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  No 
sooner  had  the  great  council  once  more  assumed  the  supreme  power,  than 
both  parties  were  invited  to  a  public  discussion,  which  was  attended  by  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  the  country  (Jan.,  1528).  The  result  was 
bo  decisive,  that  soon  after  a  public  decree  was  issued  by  the  council,  in  which 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  was  entirely  renounced,  and  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  Rome  was  abolished,  (k)  In  Basle,  the  Reformation  became  vic- 
torious in  consequence  of  the  triumph  of  the  municipal  guilds  (1529).  (Z) 
The  city  of  St.  Gall  embraced  the  evangelical  doctrine  (1528),  the  abbot 
fled,  and  the  friends  of  religion  became  organized  into  a  community  under 
the  protection  of  Zurich  and  Glarus.  (m)  For  in  Giants,  where  it  was  de- 
cided after  a  severe  contest  that  every  congregation  should  choose  for  itself, 
the  majority  were  in  favor  of  the  Reformation.  Schaffhausen,  after  consid- 
erable hesitation,  gave  in  its  adhesion  to  it  (1529),  and  in  Soleure  neither 
party  obtained  the  ascendency.  In  every  place  where  the  new  doctrines  pre- 
vailed, every  thing  opposed  to  them  was  rigorously  put  down.  The  altars 
were  destroyed  and  the  idols  were  burned.  In  the  Gray  League  alone  (the 
Grisons),  after  the  disputation  at  Ilantz  (152G),  the  law  allowed  every  one  to 
take  his  choice  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith.  And  yet  when  Schlegel, 
the  abbot  of  St.  Luke,  contrived  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the  Castellan 
of  Musso  for  the  overthrow  of  the  heretics  of  Coire,  he  was  beheaded 
(1529).  (»)  The  popes,  who  stood  in  need  of  Swiss  soldiers,  and  could  do 
nothing  against  the  will  of  a  republican  people,  preserved  for  a  long  time 
little  more  than  the  semblance  of  peace,  (p) 


g)  Orynaeut  tt  Captio,  de  vita  et  obltn  Oee.  before  his  and  Zwingle's  Epp.— A  Bias,  I.cbcns- 
i  J.  Oek.  ZOr.  1798.    J.  J.  Bertog,  <!.  Leben  J.  Oek.  u.  <1.  Bet  m  Basel   Baa,  184&  •.'  v..k 

It)  Knllii,grr  vol.  I.  p.  831s«.     Edit,  of  tin-  Act-  of  tin-  l:.f..rm.-r-,  l.y    Vurttr  r.  (Lucerne.  l.V.'T.  4.) 

bMorreotly  regarded  by  tin-  Befurmera  ai  Inaccurate.       I)  BulUnger  vol.  I.  p.  HOaa. 

k)  //*.  vol  I.  p.  805t*.  426aa,     »',//  h  roL  XVII.  p.  9008.— ft  Ftoohmr,  Oeaoh.  &  Wap  a.  Bet  In 

I        Bern.  1883,    Euhn,  d.  BeformaJoren  Berna,  Bern  1898.    Beapectlng  the  other  Jubilee  pubU- 

eatlotis :  Btud.  n.  KriL  182S.  P.  4.  \>.  BOtSB,     (<'.  /..  r.  llnlhr.  QeBOh.  <1.  kirchl.   BeV,  0.  proL   1M'.   d. 

Kanton-  li.  n  'I.  otnlleg  Segend  Lne,  1884       />  Bulltngtr  rot  II.  p.  Sftsa.  Slss. 
m)  Jh.  vol.  U.  p  'j.'.o-s.    8iml»r  vol.  I.  p.  115  v     Fount,  Seeder,  is  819,  nfa  </.) 
r)  Afi.-r  Rempell  an. 1 .1.-  Porta:  /..  TVuog,  Oeeob.  rl  Be£  v.  Oranb.  Obim  lSli).  p.  29es.89.    Bui 

Un\jrr  vol.  11.  p.  34s.        o)  K.  g.  BuUtngtr  vol.  I.  p.  88a. 
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§  334.     Division  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

The  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  agitated  all  the  canton9  of  tin 
confederacy,  but  the  rural  population  of  the  mountainous  districts  being  dis- 
pleased, under  the  influence  of  the  priests,  with  the  political  demands  of  Zwingle, 
were  especially  distinguished  for  their  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith.  Uri, 
Schwytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  and  Lucerne,  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  in  a 
diet  at  Lucerne  (1524),  that  they  would  defend  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  but 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  forbid  the  sale  of  indulgences,  to 
improve  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  to  limit  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and 
to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  (a)  In  those 
peaces  which  were  under  the  direct  government  of  the  whole  confederacy,  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  the  clashing  of  parties.  The  burning  of  images,  and 
sometimes  even  of  monasteries,  was  of  course  exceedingly  painful  to  the 
Catholic  authorities,  especially  when  it  occurred  in  places  subject  to  their 
control.  They  therefore  took  an  oath,  that  every  one  who  treated  the  saints 
or  the  mass  in  a  contemptuous  manner  should  be  punished.  It  soon  became 
evident,  from  the  maimings  and  public  executions  they  inflicted,  that  their 
oath  was  no  idle  threat,  (b)  A  Christian  compact  was  now  formed  among 
the  Reformed  cities,  into  which  even  Strasbnrg  and  Constance  Avere  admit- 
ted. The  five  Catholic  cantons  also  formed  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  for  the  protection  of  the  faith.  An  irruption  was  made  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Unterwalden,  to  sustain  an  insurrection  of  the  people  in  the  upper 
part  of  Berne  against  the  Reformation  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  (c) 
Zwingle  now  demanded  war ;  the  cities  brought  into  the  field  a  powerful 
army,  and  the  five  cantons  purchased  peace  (June  24,  1529)  by  conceding: 
that  each  party  should  be  permitted  to  adopt  what  faith  it  pleased,  all  slan- 
derous speeches  should  be  punished,  and  in  every  congregation  under  the 
government  of  the  general  confederacy,  a  majority  of  votes  should  decide 
upon  religious  matters.  The  articles  of  compact  with  Austria  were  then  torn 
in  pieces,  and  with  respect  to  free  preaching,  general  promises  were  sufficient 
to  give  satisfaction.  (<!)  But  it  was  never  the  intention  of  the  Catholics  to 
fulfil  these  promises  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  understood  by  the 
people  of  Zurich,  as  the  calumnies  alluded  to  were  nothing  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  universal  feeling.  "When  the  authors  of  these  calumnies  were  there- 
fore allowed  to  remain  unpunished,  thp  cities  next  forbade  all  supplies  and 
intercourse  with  the  mountainous  districts,  (c)  To  save  themselves  from 
starvation,  the  five  cantons  now  betook  themselves  to  the  sword.  Against 
this  the  cities  were  not  prepared,  and  the  Catholic  host  fell  upon  an  advanced 
outpost  of  the  army  of  Zurich  at  Gappel  (Oct.  11,  1531).  Zwingle,  who,  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  had  been  threatened  in  various  ways,  was  full  of 
melancholy,  and  had  singular  presentiments  of  his  approaching  end.  With 
the  least  possible  confidence  in  man,  and  the  highest  in  God  and  in  his  cause, 
he  accompanied  the  standard  of  the  city  as  the  pastor  of  his  people.  Zurich 
lost  the  battle,  and  Zwingle  was  left,  on  the  field,  surrounded  by  the  bodies 

a)  Bullinger  vol.  L  p.  142ss.  213ss.        I)  lb.  vol.  I.  p.  145ss.  lS2ss. 
c)  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  21ss.  4Sss.        d)  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  1683s.  ISosa. 
«)  lb.  vol.  II.  p.  85S68. 
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of  the  choicest  portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Eeformation  in  the  city.  (/) 
The  superior  strength  of  the  cities  was  indeed  soon  after  brought  into  action, 
but  the  confidence  of  victory  and  unity  was  on  the  side  of  the  Catholic 
army.  The  religious  peace  which  was  soon  afterwards  concluded  (Nov.  16), 
recognized  the  rLht  of  each  canton  freely  to  make  its  own  arrangements 
respecting  its  religious  affairs,  but  in  those  portions  which  were  under  the 
general  government,  and  in  those  cantons  which  wore  hitherto  undecided,  the 
old  Church  was  almost  universally  restored  by  violence,  (y) 

§  335.     The  Sacramentarian  Controversy. 

Walch  vol.  XVII.  p.  lSSflss.  vol.  XX.  (Selnecker  and  Chemnitz.)  Hist.  d.  Sacramentsstr.  Lpz. 
1591.  4.  Ldsetter,  complete  Hist,  inotuum.  between  Lath,  and  the  Ref.  Frkf.  and  Lelp.  2  ed.  1723. 
8  vols.—  Lud.  Lavater,  II.  controv.  sacramentame.  Tig.  (1563.)  1672.  ZQr.  1564.  Bbspiniani  II.  sa- 
cram.  Tig.  (159S.)  1602.  2  Th.  f.  Zur.  1611.  4.— A.  EbrarJ,  d.  D.  v.  h.  Abendm.  Frk£  1S46.  vol.  II.  p. 
1-85& 

In  the  spirit  of  Erasmus,  and  with  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  indepen- 
dence, Zwingle  always  protested  against  being  numbered  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  Luther.  («)  He  could  discover  nothing  in  the  Lord's  Supper  but  a 
sign  of  commemoration  and  fellowship.  Even  Luther  was  obliged  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  together  with  the  priesthood,  (I)  but  the 
depth  of  his  sensuous  mysticism  needed  a  spiritual  presence  of  Christ's  body 
in  the  sacred  ordinance.  Carlstadt,  during  his  iconoclastic  fury,  had  put 
forth  the  assertion  that  Christ  pointed  to  his  living  body  when  he  instituted 
the  supper.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  controversy,  embittered  by  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  the  parties,  sprung  up  (after  1524)  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther, (c)  The  Swiss,  respecting  whose  position  the  divines  at  Wittenberg 
were  for  a  long  time  indistinctly  informed,  undertook  in  their  own  way  (after 
1525)  the  defence  of  the  severely-persecuted  Carlstadt.  Zwingle  translated 
M  this  is "  by  the  words  "  this  signifies,"  and  Oecolampadius  regarded  the 
bread  when  called  the  body,  simply  as  the  symbol  of  the  body.  These  dif- 
ferent views  led  to  a  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zwingle  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  parties.  ((/)  The  Swiss  Confederacy  adhered  to  Zwingle,  and 
the  imperial  cities  of  Upper  Germany  were  disposed  to  do  so,  but  the  doc- 
trine of  Luther  found  a  trusty  and  influential  advocate  in  Saabia  in  the  per- 
son of  Brentz,  a  man  who  would  listen  neither  to  the  fathers  nor  to  Aristotle, 
but  to  Christ  alone,  (e)  Luther  appealed  with  absolute  confidence  to  the 
letter,  Zwingle  to  the  sense  of  the  word  of  God.  The  first  was  boisterous 
and  sometimes  ludicrous,  while  the  latter  was  more  polished  but  bitter. 
When  Zwingle  referred  to  the  nature  of  a  body,  Luther  endeavored  to  show 

/)  Kurze  Besclir.  d.  5  kath.  Orte  Krlogs.  (BaWiatar,  Helvetia.  VOL  II.  I'  ISta.)  Bulling?!-  vol 
III.  [..  11688.— (2Z  c.i:.,)  Die Bchlacht d  KappeL  Zur.  1881. 

p>)  Builinger  voL  III.  p  217.    //..ttunj.r  vol  II.  Commencement 

a)  Explanation  of  the  18th  article.  1523.  (vol.  I.  p.  286.) 

I)  Dt  Wettt  vol.  n.  p.  577. 

c)  Which  v.,1.  XV.  p.  242281.  vol.  NX.  p.  18688.  Comp.  OSbtl  In  Stud.  n.  Krit  1S42.  H.  2, 
M      II.  :t. 

tf)  Zta  Arnica  <  rigc.l52T.  4.    T>  lie  Worte  Cbrlstl:  daa  1st  m.  Letb^  noon  i  » 

•telin.  Weder  die Bchwarmgetster,  Wit.  1527  and  others. 

#)  Syntagma  Bnevlcum.  1528.  Oomp.  •/  Hartmann  and  A.  .'  per,  J,  Brenti,  Hamb.  1S40.  vol 
-  p.  139-\ 
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that  the  body  of  Christ  was  omnipresent  in  consequence  of  its  inseparable 
union  with  the  Deity,  and  the  assertion  of  his  opponent  seemed  to  him 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  Christ.  This  controversy,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  its  origin  in  the  peculiar  mental  character  of  these  great  leaders,  and  yet 
was  not  of  much  importance  to  the  interests  of  piety  itself,  became  finally  so 
prominent  as  to  produce  a  complete  misunderstanding  between  the  dispu- 
tants. In  vain  did  the  Landgrave  endeavor  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  re- 
minding them  that  their  common  danger  should  keep  them  united.  (/)  At 
the  meeting  which  took  place  between  them  at  Marburg  (Oct.,  1529), 
Zwingle  was  induced  by  the  strength  of  his  convictions  with  tears  to  offer 
Luther  his  fraternal  hand,  even  if  the  principal  point  of  difference  should 
remain  undecided,  but  this  was  rejected,  (g)  The  principal  points  of  their 
common  faith  were,  however,  arranged  in  fourteen  articles  on  the  basis  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  With  regard  to  the  memorable  fifteenth  arti- 
cle, which  asserts  that  Christ's  body  and  blood  are  corporally  present  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  both  parties  promised  to  exercise  Christian  charity  so  far  as 
the  conscience  of  each  would  permit.  The  Landgrave  now  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  league  of  the  reformed  cities  (April,  1530).  Although  Strass- 
burg,  Constance,  Meiningen,  and  Lindau  presented  their  separate  confession 
at  Augsburg  (July  11,  1530),  (h)  they  acknowledged  in  it  that  the  souls  of 
believers  were  nourished  by  the  true  body  of  Christ.  The  pliant  Martin 
Bucer  reconciled  matters  by  introducing  the  acknowledgment  of  a  presence 
of  Christ  also  for  the  hand  and  the  mouth.  (J)  By  this  means  the  cities  of 
Upper  Germany  were  induced  to  adopt  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
enter  into  the  League  of  Smalkald.  (1531). 

III.  Establishment  of  the  Lutheran  Chuech  until  1555. 

§  336.     Articles  of  Smalkald. 

As  the  only  method  by  which  peace  could  be  secured,  the  emperor  now 
demanded  that  the  pope  should  call  a  general  council.  It  was,  however, 
feared  at  Rome  that  the  complaints  of  the  several  nations  might  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Church  unite  with  the  voices  of  the  Protestants,  or  that  the 
latter  might  be  so  used  by  others  as  to  compel  the  papacy  to  make  some 
general  concessions.  Clement  VII.  held  out  promises  which  were  intended 
only  to  prevent  the  calling  of  a  national  council  in  Germany,  and  Paul  III. 
eent  forth  a  call  for  a  council  in  May,  1537,  to  assemble  at  Mantua,  at  a  time 
when  such  a  council  was  hardly  possible  in  Lombardy  on  account  of  the  war 
with  France.  A  confession  was  laid  before  the  league  at  Smalkald,  signed 
(Feb.  15,  1537)  by  the  theologians  there  present,  and  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  general  council,  or  otherwise  to  remain  a  new  monument  of  their 


f)  De  Wette  vol.  III.  p.  4fi5s. 

g)  Acts  in  Walt-h  vol.  XVII.  p.  23(Tiss.  Corp.  Ref.  vol.  I.  p.  1095ss.  Bullivger  vol.  It.  p. 
823ss.-I)ie  15  Marb.  Artikel  nacl.  .1.  Orlg.  veriffentl.  v.  //.  ITeppe,  Marb.  1848.  4.  (Zeltscb.  I  bUl 
Th.  1848.  II.  1.)—/..  J.  K.  Srhmitt,  d.  RellgionBgeepr.  zu  Marb.  Marb.  1840. 

h)  Conf.  Tetrmpolitana,  Arg.  1681.  4.  {Xiemtyer,  Col.  Conff.  Lps.  1810.  p.  LXXXIIL  1740«* 

i,    WalchsoX.  XVII.  p.  2491ss. 
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unanimity.  («)  These  Articles  of  Small-aid  were  composed  by  Luther  when 
•violence  was  no  longer  to  he  apprehended,  and  reconciliation  was  impossible, 
and  they  present  the  doctrines  opposed  to  the  Romish  Church  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  In  addition  to  this,  by  request  of  the  League,  a  tract  was  pre- 
pared in  Latin  by  Melancthon,  in  which  it  was  proved  from  historical  facts 
that  neither  the  primacy  of  the  pope  nor  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  had 
been  instituted  by  divine  authority.  This  treatise  was  designed  to  be  the 
first  formal  attempt  to  justify  those  who  solemnly  renounced  all  papal  and 
prelatical  sway.  But  its  author  had  the  courage  to  subscribe  Luther's  arti- 
cles, with  the  remark  that  for  the  sake  of  general  peace,  a  superiority  over 
those  bishops  who  had  been  created  by  human  authority  might  be  volunta- 
rily conceded  to  the  pope  if  he  allowed  the  gospel  to  be  preached  in  its  purity. 
Luther,  overwhelmed  by  sufferings  caused  by  the  gravel,  left  Sinalkald  with 
these  parting  words :  "  May  God  fill  you  with  hatred  for  the  pope !  lie 
knows  his  people,  and  feels  like  them  !  "  The  confederates  were  unanimous 
in  the  conclusion  that  they  were  bound  to  decline  a  council  which  met  in 
Italy,  and  which  contained  a  condemnation  of  their  cause  in  the  very  terms 
in  which  it  was  called  together,  (b) 

§  337-     Progress  and  Political  Poicer  of  the  Reformation. 

In  Electoral  Saxony,  John  Frederic  the  Magnanimous,  a  conscientious,  sin- 
cere, and  truly  pious  prince,  with  a  mind  somewhat  contracted,  but  heroic  in 
purpose  and  in  endurance,  succeeded  his  father  (1532).  Philip  of  Hesse,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  sustained  by  the  power  of  the  Protestant  League, 
in  a  sudden  expedition  reinstated  (1534)  Ulrich,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  who 
had  been  driven  from  his  possessions,  which  had  been  given  to  Austria  by  the 
Suabian  League.  Ulrich 's  refractory  spirit  had  in  misfortune  found  conso- 
lation in  the  gospel,  and  the  Reformation  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  kept 
down  by  violence,  after  a  little  vacillation  suddenly  became  victorious  in 
Wurte/uberg  under  the  direction  of  Brentz,  a  man  who  possessed  the  same 
views  as  Luther,  (a)  A  Holy  League  was  formed  (153S)  at  Nuremberg,  com- 
posed of  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  and  of  Salzburg,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
George  of  Saxony,  and  Benry  of  Brunswick.  But  the  power  of  the  emperor 
continued  to  be  much  restrained  by  his  foreign  wars.  A  considerable  sup- 
port was  obtained  for  the  Protestant  League  in  the  Northern  kingdoms,  and 
splendid  promises  were  held  out  to  it  by  Henry  of  England  and  Francis  of 
France.  George  of  Saxony,  whose  spirit  became  every  year  more  and  more 
embittered  toward  Luther  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  struggled  in  vain 
against  what  seemed  to  be  his  destiny,  for  ho  was  obliged  to  have  Ids  pos- 
sessions to  a  Protestant  heir.     His  brother  Henry  already  belonged  to  the 

a)  M.  .'/•  wrer,  d.  Tag.  zu  Smalk.  d.  d.  Botam.  Artikel.  Lpa  1887. 

b)  WalcA vol  XVI.  p.  242688.  Corp.  !:>/.  vol  II.  \>.  Paloarii  de  Cone, 
lnlv.  et  llbeio  Ep.  ed.  ill.  IUgm,  Lps.  1882 

a)  Sohnurrer,  Erifiut  d.  Wort.  K.  Bef  n.  Qelebrten-Gesoa,  Tub.  LT08L    J.  <'.  Sdhmidt  k  F.  K 
-,  Denkw,  d.  wurt  u.  Bohw&b.  Bat  GMeb.  Tub.  imt  (GrQnM*  it)  Dankblatt  d.  Bet  in  Btattg 
fctutt^.  1885.    J.  ffartinann,  Geacta.  <L  Bet  in  Wort.  Btattg,  1886.    Eartmonn  u.  Jtger,  J,  Hronti 
Umiiu.  1848.  ?oL  11.     L.  K  il.yl,  L'lr.  11.  EQ  Pi  1-11-4.  y  vuU. 
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League  of  Smalkald,  and  on  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  1539,  Luther  and  thi 
Reformation  entered  the  city  of  Leipsic  in  triumph,  (b)  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
deriburg  compelled  his  wife  to  fly  from  his  residence  that  she  might  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  her  faith,  and  exacted  an  oath  from  his  sons  that  they  would 
cleave  to  the  ancient  faith  in  opposition  to  modern  innovations.  But  Joa- 
chim II.  (1535)  allowed  the  word  of  God  to  have  free  toleration  in  his  do- 
minions, and  in  1539  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Evangelical  Church,  although  he  preserved  an  independent  position 
unconnected  with  the  League.  That  body,  however,  was  soon  after  (after 
1545)  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  Electoral  Palatinate,  (c)  When 
the  bishopric  of  Naumburg  became  vacant,  Julius  ton  PJlug,  the  provost  of 
the  cathedral,  a  learned  and  at  the  same  time  a  mild  divine,  (d)  was  elected 
by  the  chapter,  but  the  elector  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  provide  for 
it  an  apostolic  bishop.  Nicolas  von  Amsdorf,  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  power 
was  invested  with  the  office  of  a  bishop,  but  with  the  salary  of  a  pastor,  and 
Luther  boasted  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  conse- 
crating a  bishop  without  chrism,  and  even  without  suet,  lard,  tar,  grease,  in- 
cense, or  coals,  (e)  An  electoral  officer  was  appointed  to  administer  the  secu- 
lar affairs  of  the  diocese.  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  the  Protestant  princes, 
assisted  by  Luther,  assailed  each  other  by  pamphlets,  in  which  all  the  pro- 
prieties not  only  of  princely  dignity  but  of  human  life  were  violated,  and  when 
Henry  threatened  Goslar,  he  was  attacked  by  Saxony  and  Hesse  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  driven  from  his  dominions  (15-42),  and  finally  made  a  prisoner 
(1545).  {/)  Among  the  secular  princes  Bavaria  was  the  only  power  which 
continued  to  support  the  papacy,  and  even  there  much  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  resisting  the  opposition  of  the  people  and  the  states,  (g)  Herman, 
the  Elector  of  Cologne,  commenced  with  a  Catholic  reform,  but  he  finally 
assumed  a  Protestant  position,  and  the  archbishop  was  informed  of  his  plan 
of  reformation  according  to  a  form  drawn  up  by  Bucer  and  Melancthon 
(1543).  (h)  Cardinal  Albert  of  Mentz  allowed  the  Reformation  to  go  for- 
ward in  his  Chapters  of  Magdeburg  and  Halberstadt  as  long  as  the  states 
were  willing  to  assume  the  payment  of  his  debts  (1541).  All  bishops  were 
tempted  to  go  over  to  the  Protestant  side  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  here- 
ditary princes.  King  Ferdinand  himself,  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Lu- 
ther, and  by  a  father  confessor,  who,  on  his  deathbed,  repented  of  his  whole 
ecclesiastical  life  and  actions  as  a  deception,  now  promised  to  compromise 


b)  NbVbe,  ITeinr.  d.  Fromme,  Lps.  1839.  G.  B.  Winer,  de  Facult.  theol.  ev.  in  Univ.  Lips,  origi- 
nib.  Lps.  1S39.  4.  K.  W.  Ilering,  Gesch.  der  iin  Markg.  Meissen  u.  d.  dazu  gehiir.  tliiir.  Kreise  er£ 
Ee£  Grossenhain.  1S39.     II.  6.  Ilasse,  Abriss  d  meisunelscb-albert  siiscb.  KGescb.  Lps.  1S47.  vol.  II. 

c)  Ad.  M&Ur,  Gesch.  d.  Eef.  in  d.  Murk  Brandcnb.  Brl.  1889.  J.  Schladeback.  d.  Uebertr.  d. 
Kurf.  Joach.  z.  luth.  K.  Lps.  1S40.— 77.  Ailing,  II.  Ecc.  Palatinae.  (Monn.  piet  et  lit  Fref.  1701.  4.) 
B.  G.  Slrwoe,  Ber.  v.  d.  Pfulz.  K.  Hist.  Frk£  1721.  4.  A".  F.  Vierordt,  Gesch.  d.  Eef.  iin  Grossb.  Ba- 
den. Karlsr.  1847. 

d)  O.  G.  Mailer,  dc  meritis  Julii  Pflugil.  Lps.  1812. 

r)  Wdlch  vul.  XVIL  p.  Slss.  especially  122ss.  Forstemann, None  Mitth.  hist,  antiq.  Forscb.  Hal. 
.335.  vul.  II.  P.  •>.  (Leptnus)  Bericht  u.  d.  Walil  u.  Einfuhr.  Nic.  v.  A.  Nordh.  1S35. 

/)  Wdlch  vol.  XVIL  p.  154Sss.  HorUedttr  Buoh.  IV.  ir.  EUter,  Charakterlslik  Helnr.  d.  Jar* 
M»rb.  1845.        g)   Winter  (§  823.  nt  g.) 

h)  M.  Deckers,  Ilerm.  v.  Wied.  Erzb.  v.  Koln.  Cologne.  1840. 
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matters  with  respect  to  religion,  with  the  states  at  an  imperial  diet,  and  in 
accordance  with  Luther's  counsel.  (/)  Aside  from  personal  inclinations  nothing 
but  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  Catholicism  under  which  the  House  of  Haps- 
lurg  was  placed  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Italy, 
was  sufficient  at  that  time  to  uphold  that  religion  in  any  part  of  Germany. 

§  338.     Negotiations  for  Peace  and  Preparations  for  War. 

Once  more  was  presented  some  prospect  of  preserving  the  Church  from  a 
division.  Divines  of  hoth  parties  were  appointed  by  the  emperor  at  the  Diet 
of  Eatisbon  (1541)  to  adjust  measures  for  a  peaceful  accommodation.  The 
pious  Contarini,  who  was  favorable  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Protes- 
tantism as  they  were  then  maintained,  had  been  appointed  legate.  (")  "With 
his  approbation  a  compromise  was  proposed  by  Gravella,  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  salvation  was  founded  upon  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ  alone, 
and  not  upon  our  own  works  or  deserts.  The  divines  were  therefore  agreed 
with  respect  to  the  four  Articles  of  Original  Righteousness,  Original  Sin,  Hu- 
man Liberty,  and  Justification,  which  Luther  had  always  maintained  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  With  reference  to  other  subjects  on 
which  no  agreement  was  yet  attained,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  proposed 
scheme  conceded  every  thing  which  could  be  given  up  by  the  Catholics  of 
that  period  without  renouncing  their  distinctive  character,  the  emperor  re- 
quired that  until  the  decision  of  a  general  council  could  be  obtained,  all  should 
exercise  fraternal  forbearance  toward  each  other.  The  Landgrave  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  were  entirely  agreed,  and  Julius  Pflurj  and  Melancthon 
were  just  on  the  point  of  extending  to  each  other  the  hand  of  reconciliation. 
But  Luther  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  saw  nothing  in  all  these  concessions 
but  a  snare;  the  King  of  France,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  reconciliation 
in  Germany,  complained  of  treachery  to  the  Church ;  and  the  legate,  threat- 
ened from  Rome  for  having  transcended  his  powers,  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment. (I)  This  result  was  only  the  manifestation  of  opposing  principles  in 
the  person  of  their  advocates,  and  in  this  failure  of  a  reconciliation  which 
seemed  so  near,  all  hecame  distinctly  conscious  that  the  schism  was  irrecon- 
cilable. The  emperor  concluded  at  Crespy  (1514)  an  honorable  peace  with 
France,  and  the  Roman  King  a  five  years'  armistice  with  the  Turks.  In  the 
League  of  Smalkald  the  cities  began  to  complain  of  the  princes,  and  unkind 
feelings  were  produced  in  various  ways.  Maurice,  a  keen  ambitious  young 
man,  had  succeeded  (1511)  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of  Saxony.  Although 
he  regarded  the  Reformation  in  the  light  of  an  historical  necessity  lie  felt  no 
enthusiasm  in  its  behalf,  and  while  personally  disputing  with   the  I  leotor  he 

0  Fenl.  an  Lnth.  1.  Febr.  1537.  In  WakA  voL  XVI.  p.  8494. 

a)  CmtarmiTt.  dejustificatlonc.  Par.  157L    BeocattUo,  \'it:i  del  0.  < *•  >t ■  t.    With  hli  Letter! 
In:  Epp.  Begin.  Poll  ed  QtUrtni.  toL  IIL— KUeling,  ad  <iuir.  Ep.de  Oont  parlorii  dootr,  deJaitlC 
et  ooDfeseore.  I.ps.  1749. 

I)  Acta  Collciqnii  In  Oomttils  Batlsponae  faabltL  (ed.  Bueer.)  Argent  1841  1    Acta  In  Oenrenta 
r.uti-li.  (ed.  MtlancthoiK)  Wit  1641. 4,    Oomp.  BbrUtdtr  toL  L  I,  87.     Wtikh  voL  XVIL  p 
''"'•//.  A'./  vol.  iv.  p.  119m.    In  opposition  t.>  Bnoer:  Sctii  Apol  pro  PrtneJplbaa  oath,  [ngolat 
1549.— Baynald.  ad  ann.  1541,    8eckmuL  lit,  98     Batdbt,  Pftpete.  toL  l    p.  18         Brvftoftnelder, 
i  d.  K.  Geapr,  ange£  zu  Worms,  Ibrtg.  in  Ri .-.  (Z<  II  obr.  C  Mm.  Tb,  rel  n.  P.  I  ) 
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abandoned  the  League  of  Smalkald  (1542),  and  secretly  pledged  himself  to 
the  emperor  that  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  war,  the  imperial  au- 
thority should  in  no  respect  be  impaired,  (c)  The  Council  which  was  opened 
at  Trent  (1545)  was  rejected  by  the  Protestants.  Legal  proceedings  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  and  on  complaint  of  the  Chapter  of  Cologne,  were  instituted 
against  the  archbishop  of  that  see.  It  was  soon  evident  from  the  execution 
of  some  evangelical  preachers  in  the  Netherlands  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Ho, 
however,  persuaded  himself  that  his  conduct  sprung  more  from  a  reference  to 
liberty  than  to  Lutheranism,  and  to  the  property  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Indeed,  the  complicated  condition  in  which  the  material  interests 
of  all  parties  were  placed,  stood  very  much  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  other  things.  But  when  it  had  become  apparent  that  the  position 
of  the  respective  parties  at  the  diet  rendered  the  adoption  of  any  general 
measures  almost  impossible,  and  when  the  decision  of  the  imperial  council 
which  treated  the  proceedings  respecting  ecclesiastical  property  as  a  mere 
matter  of  spoils,  had  been  rejected  by  the  Protestants,  it  was  evident  that 
the  empire  was  indeed  divided,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  country  was  de- 
stroyed. 

§  339.     Luther  s  Death  and  Pullie  Character. 

The  last  years  of  Luther's  life  were  spent  in  great  exhaustion  and  pro- 
tracted sickness.  He  was  so  much  offended  at  the  immorality  and  luxury 
which  prevailed  at  Wittenberg,  that  he  left  that  city  (1545)  and  returned  only 
on  the  urgent  request  of  the  University  and  the  elector.  He  foresaw  that 
troublous  times  were  approaching  his  native  country,  and  he  longed  to  depart 
in  peace.  His  last  days,  however,  were  illuminated  by  some  beams  of  his 
former  power,  and  he  still  indulged  in  bold,  childlike  pleasantries,  even  in  the 
midst  of  sublime  conceptions,  (a)  Having  been  invited  to  Eisleben  to  act  as 
umpire  between  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  he  gently  and  devoutly  fell  asleep 
on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  February,  1546.  (h)  The  sudden  changes  which 
took  place  during  his  career,  and  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  a  leader, 
produced  marked  contrasts  between  different  periods  of  his  life.  The  pope 
was  regarded  by  him  at  one  time  as  the  most  saintly,  and  at  another  as  the 
most  fiendish  father.  When  he  was  excited  with  passion  his  feelings  changed 
in  the  most  boisterous  manner.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual  freedom,  and  yet  he  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  letter. 
Belying  wholly  upon  spiritual  influences  while  giving  laws  to  the  most  turbu- 
lent storms  of  revolution,  he  nevertheless  occasionally  advised  that  the  pope 
with  all  his  menials  should  be  cast  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  (c)  His  opinions 
were  always  expressed  with  absolute  sincerity,  and  he  was  an  utter  stranger 

c)  G.  Arnold,  Vita  Maur.  (Menken,  vol.  II.)  Brandt,  Vimliciae  Mauritianae.  Jen.  1617.  4,  F 
A.  v.  Langenn,  Moritz,  Ilerzog  n.  Kurf.  zu  Sachs.  Lp3.  1S41.  2  vols.  //.  B.  Brandts,  Bolter,  z.  Cliar 
ftkter.  d.  II.  u.  Chnrf.  M.  Lps.  1853. 

a)  Especially  his  Letters  to  Catharine:  De  Wette  vol  V.  pp.  733.  7S7.  7S9. 

V)  J.  Jond  u.  M.  Cdlii  Bcrich*  v.  Lutherl  Absterben.  Besides  other  records  of  his  death  in  Wales 
V"l.  XXI.  p.  27-lss.  J.  Jonas,  Schr.  an  Joh.  Fr.  u.  Luth.  Lebensende,  hrsg.  v.  Kreyssig,  Muiss.  1347 
—Mohnikf,  L.  Lebensende.  Steals.  1817.    K.  A.  Crtdner,  L.  Tod  u.  Bedentung.  FrkC  1S46. 

c)  Walch  vol.  XVII.  p.  1396ss. 
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to  every  form  of  earthly  interest.  By  a  vigorous  sensuousness  of  disposition 
he  stood  firmly  rooted  in  the  earth,  while  his  head  reached  into  the  heavens. 
No  one  of  his  age  equalled  him  in  creative  power,  his  style  was  frequently 
rougher  than  even  that  rough  period  seemed  to  have  allowed,  hut  in  popular 
eloquence  he  had  no  superior  in  all  Germany.  The  eagerness  and  passion 
which  he  always  felt  in  the  midst  of  his  conflicts,  supplied  him  with  the  en- 
joyment which  he  needed  in  them.  Wherever  he  discovered  injustice  he  saw 
nothing  but  hell  itself.  His  services,  however,  did  not  consist  so  much  in  his 
destroying  and  breaking  loose  from  what  was  wrong, — for  many  others  extri- 
cated themselves  from  the  ancient  Church  with  much  more  facility  and  deci- 
sion,—as  in  his  constructive  power,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  warm  faith 
and  love.  And  yet  there  were  some  periods  of  great  trial  in  his  life,  when 
the  temptations  of  the  devil  made  him  fear  that  he  should  be  bereft  of  God 
and  Christ,  and  every  thing  dear,  (77)  He  had  no  hesitation  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  opponents  freely  to  avow  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  heart, 
that  he  was  well  known  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  as  the  chosen  instrument 
of  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  divine  purposes,  and  yet  this  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  individual  person,  lie  never  wished  to  hear  of 
Lutheran  doctrines,  (e)  and  his  sublime  confidence  in  God  never  appeared  to 
assure  him  of  his  own  deliverance  from  danger,  but  simply  to  convince  him 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  up  every  day  ten  such  men  as  Br.  Martinus.  (/) 
The  time  in  which  such  a  man  should  be  vilified  by  absurd  reproaches,  or 
defended  by  illiberal  vindications,  has  now  passed  away,  and  he  should  be  re- 
garded, not  as  the  property  of  an  individual  party,  but  of  the  German  nation 
and  of  Christianity. 

§  340.     The  Smalkaldie  War.     1546,  1547. 

HortletJer  vol.  II.  book  III.  and  page  161Sss.  Walch  vol.  XVII.  p.  1317^.  Oamerarii  Comm. 
belli  Smalc.  graece  ser.  {Freher  Th.  III.  p.  457.)  Literary  hist,  of  the  accounts  of  the  war  in  Uhari 
vol.  II.  p.  196.— J.  G.  Juhn,  Gesch.  d.  schmalk.  Kriegs.  Lps.  1837. 

An  edict  was  proclaimed  by  the  diet  (July  20,  154G),  in  which  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave  of  nesse  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason 
against  the  emperor  and  the  empire.  Although  the  emperor  was  very  care- 
ful not  to  give  his  expedition  the  name  of  a  religious  war,  Paul  III.  openly 
proclaimed  a  crusade  for  the  extermination  of  heretics,  and  called  for  olfer- 
ings  from  the  Church  for  this  purpose.  An  army  was  hastily  assembled  by 
the  Protestants  on  the  borders  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria,  which  was  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  emperor  posted  at  first  near  Ratisbon,  and  afterwards 
occupying  a  strong  position  near  Landshut.  But  as  many  persons  had  an 
equal  right  to  command,  and  many  things  were  presented  for  consideration, 
the  hour  for  successful  action  was  allowed  to  pas-,  and  time  was  afforded  for 
the  emperor  to  collect  around  him  his  forces  from  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Even  then,  however,  the  forces  were  Dearly  equal,  but  the  Protes- 
tant princes  shrank  from  the  blow  whioh.  was  to  decide  their  fate.  Jnsl  at 
that  time  news  was  received  thai  Duke  tfanrioe  had  taken  possession  of  the 

d)  Watch  vol.  XII.  p.  2270s.    MattAtaiut,  IS.  Pradigl  p, 

<0  Walch  vol.  x.  ]■.  12ft  vol.  XV.  p.  1989.      /)  Dt  Wettt  rol  v.  p,  7^7. 
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Electorate  of  Saxony  under  the  pretence  of  preventing  a  similar  act  by  tho 
King  of  the  Eomans.  This  induced  the  elector  to  hasten  back  to  Saxony  ; 
late  in  the  fall  the  allied  army  was  disbanded,  and  one  city  after  another  im- 
plored pardon  from  the  emperor,  or  purchased  it  with  various  offerings,  until 
the  victory  on  his  side  was  by  no  means  difficult.  The  Elector  of  Cologne, 
excommunicated  by  the  pope,  menaced  by  the  emperor,  and  abandoned  by  his 
estates,  laid  aside  his  otfice  (Feb.  25,  15i7).  («)  By  the  commencement  of 
the  succeeding  spring  the  whole  of  Southern  Germany  had  been  reduced  to 
submission  without  a  single  blow.  John  Frederic  had  in  the  mean  time  taken 
possession  of  his  own  dominions  as  well  as  those  of  his  cousin  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  but  he  was  not  blind  to  the  fate  impending 
over  him.  And  yet  even  in  this  extremity  the  princes  did  not  think  of  the 
only  means  of  deliverance  now  remaining  to  them,  which  was  an  appeal  to 
the  people  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  faith.  (V)  While  the  elector  was  sur- 
rounded only  by  the  vassals  and  mercenaries  which  composed  his  ordinary 
army  he  was  surprised  by  the  emperor  in  the  forest  of  Lochau  near  Muhlberg 
(Apr.  24,  1547),  and  compelled  to  run  the  chance  of  a  battle.  His  army  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  His  life  was  pur- 
chased by  the  surrender  of  Wittenberg  and  the  abdication  of  his  crown.  The 
electorate  and  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  Ernest  were  bestowed  upon  Mau- 
rice. The  landgrave  surrendered  at  discretion  (June  19),  and  contrary  to  his 
own  expectation,  and  in  spite  of  the  security  given  by  his  son-in-law,  he  was 
retained  in  close  confinement,  (c)  The  other  members  of  the  League,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  cities  of  Lower  Germany,  now  also  submitted. 

§  341.     The  Interim, 

Biek,  d.  dreifache  Interim.  Lps.  1721.  J.  Schmid,  Hist,  interiruistica.  Illmst.  1730.  Spieker, 
Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Augsb.  Int  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1351.  H.  3.) 

The  emperor  allowed  of  no  interruption  of  the  forms  of  worship  adopted 
in  the  several  countries  which  he  had  conquered,  (a)  and  appeared  anxious  to 
make  good  his  previous  assurance  that  he  had  no  design  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  faith.  This  policy  may  have  originated  either  in  his  desire  to  force  the 
pope  to  enter  upon  a  general  reform,  or  in  his  conviction  that  such  subjects 
were  beyond  his  jurisdiction.  The  only  thing  which  he  demanded  was  that 
all  should  agree  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  general  council  at  which  he 
engaged  that  all  should  receive  reasonable  and  Christian  treatment.  But 
with  the  view  of  re-establishing  by  his  own  authority  the  unity  of  the  West 
ern  Church,  he  published  at  Augsburg  (March  15,  1548)  an  imperial  edict,  in 
which  directions  were  prescribed  respecting  the  way  in  which  all  mat 
ters  relating  to  religion  should  be  arranged  until  the  decision  of  the  council.  \b) 

a)  Deckers,  Herm.  v.  Wied.  p.  148ss. 

1)  Comp.  Rommel,  Plilllpp.  Urkundenb.  p.  225. 

c)  For  evidence  of  deception  :  L.  G.  Moyen,  II.  Captivitatls  Ph.  Frcf.  1766.  Rommel  vol.  IV.  p. 
83flss.  In  favor  of  a  misunderstanding:  Raumer  vol.  I.  p.  M7ss.  Gesch.  Eur.  Lps.  1882.  vol.  I.  p. 
617-.  For  nn  intentional  deception:  Ranke  vol.  IV.  p.  40Sss.  Comp.  Rommel  in  d.  Mouatbl.  z. 
Allg.  Zeitung,  April,  1S46. 

a)  Comp.  Buyenhagen,  Wie  es  vns  zn  Wittenberg  gegangnn  ist  in  d.  vergangnen  Krieg.  1M7.  i 

b)  Biek,  p.  2C6ss.    Form  sacror.  emend,  a  J.  Pfluglo  proposita,  ed.  C.  G.  MuUer,  L|*.  lso4 
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XlTis  Interim,  which  had  heen  composed  by  Julias  von  Pflug,  -with  the  assistance 
of  Agricola,  the  court  preacher  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  originally  intended 
by  the  emperor  for  the  Catholic  as  well  as  for  the  Protestant  states,  conceded 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  the  use  of  the  cnp  in  the  sacrament,  and  some 
indefinite  constructions  of  particular  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Such 
concessions  were  regarded  by  the  emperor  as  of  vital  importance,  and  yet 
their  value  was  much  impaired  by  the  condition  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  was  not  to  be  restored  until  the  terms  were  agreed  upon  in  an  amica- 
ble settlement.  Only  two  of  the  inferior  princes  ventured  openly  to  oppose 
this  proceeding  in  the  diet  itself,  and  John,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  with  a 
lofty  earnestness  and  a  bitter  raillery,  avowed  his  disgust  at  the  noxious  com- 
pound thus  prepared  for  them,  (c)  In  many  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany 
the  Interim  was  carried  into  effect  by  violence  and  threats,  but  its  general 
execution  would  have  required  another  war,  and  one  too  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  people.  Those  who  had  formerly  preached  the  reformed  doctrines  were 
now  compelled  to  wander  abroad,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  perse- 
cuted. (J)  John  Frederic,  who  now  displayed  a  heroic  constancy  and  devo- 
tion in  his  confinement,  rejected  not  only  the  authority  of  the  Interim,  but 
that  of  the  council  also.  The  answer  of  Maurice,  so  far  as  it  related  to  his 
subjects  was  evasive,  but  he  exhorted  his  states  and  the  divines  to  concede  all 
that  could  be  given  up  with  a  good  conscience.  It  was  principally  in  conse- 
quence of  this  advice  that  the  Leipsic  Interim  was  drawn  up  under  the  di- 
rection of  Melancthon,  in  which  every  thing  decidedly  contrary  to  evangelical 
doctrine  was  declined,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  ritual  was  con- 
ceded, on  the  ground  of  its  being  indifferent  (Adiaphoron).  The  power  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  bishops  was  to  be  acknowledged  so  long  as  they  used  it 
for  the  edification,  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church,  (e)  This  form 
was  accepted  by  many  of  the  states,  and  was  generally  executed  in  the  midst 
of  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  congregations  and  pastors,  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  expulsion  or  imprisonment  of  the  latter.  Both  Inter- 
ims, however,  were  despised  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

§  342.     Maurice.     1552. 

Jlortleder  vol.  II.  book  V.  Cameraril  Or.  in  memor.  Maur.  ( Metiken,  Baa.  rer.  Germ.  vol.  II.) 

BartennUin,  Ue  bcllo  Imperatori  a  Maur.  illato.  Arg.  1710.  4.     Lanyean.  (p.  894) 

The  German  cities  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  foreign  merce- 
naries, the  consciences  of  the  people  were  disturbed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Interim,  or  were  threatened  by  the  action  of  the  general  council,  to  -which 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  already  professed  his  submission.^/)  Ger- 
many appeared  about  to  become  a  mere  province  of  Spain  by  the  accession 
Df  the  imperial  prince  Philip  which  the  emperor  now  demanded,  and  the 
word  which  the  young  elector  had  pledged  for  tho  liberation  of  the  land- 

c)   Wegener,  Lebenogesch.  d.  Markg.  Jobannos  v.  lir.   Brl.  1S27.     Ills  "  Kleiner  C'liteclilsiniis  "  If 
(fvon  by  SpUker,  p.  886sa. 

(J)  E.  p.  Ifitrtmnnii,  J.  Ilrentz,  vol  II.  p.  137»s.     Rank*  vol.  V.  p.  51m. 

e)  Biek;  p.  Ifi5ss.  801m. 

a)  Iiaynald.  aU  •.  1551.  N.  41*. 
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grave  'was  entirely  disregarded.  Maurice  perceived  that  nothing  conld  re 
store  his  honor  in  the  estimation  of  the  German  people  hut  some  bold  and 
decisive  step.  He  therefore  resolved  that  he  ■would  achieve  the  freedom  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  Church  by  one  bold  stroke.  A  secret  treaty  -wa9 
formed  by  him  with  Mecklenburg,  the  Margrave  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  sons  of  the  landgrave,  and  an  alliance  "was  formed,  in  opposition  to 
the  advice  of  Melancthon,  with  France,  by  which  he  lost  the  possession  of 
Mentz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  (J)  An  occasion  was  afforded  for  the  collection 
of  an  army  by  the  pretence  of  executing  the  decree  of  outlawry  which  had 
been  issued  against  Magdeburg,  then  the  home  of  Protestant  opposition. 
The  suspicions  of  the  emperor  were  allayed  with  consummate  skill.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1552,  he  left  Thuringia,  overthrew  one  after  another  the  gar- 
risons of  the  emperor  in  the  several  cities,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  presented 
himself  before  Innspruck.  The  emperor,  though  at  that  time  enfeebled  by 
sickness,  was  obliged  to  escape  by  night,  and  the  council  fled  with  precipita- 
tion before  him.  By  the  courage  exhibited  in  this  martial  expedition,  it  was 
shown  that  the  existing  religious  innovations  could  never  be  put  down  by 
force.  In  July  (16.  29),  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  formed  under  the  guaran- 
ty of  the  empire,  (c)  by  the  terms  of  which  the  landgrave  was  set  at  lib- 
erty, the  imperial  council  was  to  be  open  to  those  who  professed  the  new 
creed,  and  a  diet  was  promised  in  a  short  time  for  the  removal  of  the  griev- 
ances with  respect  to  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  religious  differences.  Only  one  clause  in  these  articles,  providing  for 
a  permanent  peace  at  least  for  all  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  or  at  all  events  for  all  who  were  not  connected  with  sects  con- 
demned by  the  recess  of  the  imperial  diet,  was  seriously  resisted  by  the  em- 
peror. The  two  illustrious  martyrs  were  received  by  their  people  with  great 
joy  and  many  tears.  Maurice  now  turned  his  attention  to  an  expedition 
against  the  Turks. 


*6« 


§  343.     Religious  Peace.     Sept.  25,  1555. 

I.  Lehmann,  Acta  publ.  de  pace  rel.  d.  i.  Eeichshandl.  u.  Rrotocolle  d.  RF.  Frkf.  (1631.  4.)  1707. 
Suppl.  1709.  f. 

II.  G.  I.itzel,  Gesch.  d.  RF.  Frkf.  1755.     As  to  the  spirit  of  the  RF.  (UenkeS  Mag.  vol.  III.  p. 
596ss.)  Ranke  vol.  V.  p.  276ss. 

Maurice,  while  young  and  victorious,  fell  in  battle  (July  11th,  1553)  for 
the  peace  of  Germany.  After  numerous  hindrances,  the  promised  diet  assem- 
bled at  Augsburg.  Both  parties  were  now  convinced  by  bitter  experience 
that  no  peace  could  be  maintained  in  the  empire  without  mutual  forbearance. 
The  imperial  council  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  belong- 
ing to  the  old  and  to  the  new  faith,  all  of  whom  were  to  take  their  oath  only 
upon  the  law  of  the  empire  and  the  word  of  God.  The  right  to  reform  the 
Church  was  conceded  to  the  imperial  states  in  spite  of  the  continual  protests 
of  the  papal  court  in  opposition  to  it,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
never  be  oppressed,  molested,  or  contemned  on  account  of  the  faith,  ecclesi- 


b)  Horlleder  vol.  IL  p.  1009ss.         c)  UorUeder  vol.  II.  p.  1037&8. 
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astical  usages,  or  regulations  which  they  had  established,  or  might  afterwards 
establish.  It  was  conceded  that  the  states  of  the  empire  had  a  right  to 
reform  the  Church,  although  Rome  never  ceased  to  protest  against  it.  The 
only  condition  conceded  to  subjects  was,  that  when  they  were  oppressed  on 
account  of  religion,  they  had  the  right  without  obstruction  to  leave  the 
country.  («)  With  respect  to  individual  countries  to  which  the  Catholio 
party  were  unwilling  to  concede  religious  liberty,  the  King  of  the  Romans 
promised  to  see  that  none  of  those  states  which  had  already  professed  adhe- 
rence to  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  suffer  oppression  on  account  of  it. 
But  while  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  actual  possession  of  any  church  or 
of  any  ecclesiastical  property,  whether  by  spiritual  or  lay  persons  at  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  valid,  the  Catholics  demanded  that  all 
spiritual  states  of  the  empire  which  should  subsequently  go  over  to  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  should  by  that  very  act  forfeit  all  their  offices  and  posses- 
sions. All  parties  perceived  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany  depended  upon  this.  This  article,  which  was  called  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Reservation,  because  the  states  could  come  to  no  agreement  respecting 
it,  was  proclaimed  by  the  Roman  king  as  an  actual  ordinance  of  the  diet,  (b) 
and  became  the  germ  of  future  sanguinary  contests.  The  peace  was  regarded 
as  applicable  only  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and 
to  the  votaries  of  the  old  religion,  but  it  was  looked  upon  as  absolute  until 
the  several  parties  in  religion  finally  came  to  an  understanding.  The  empe- 
ror Charles  took  no  further  part  in  these  negotiations,  and  was  already  pre- 
paring to  lay  aside  his  crown  and  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 

IV.  Establishment  of  the  Refoemed  Church  until  15G1. 

§  344.     The  Concordium  of  Wittenberg.     Cont.  from  §  335. 

The  doctrine  which  had  been  especially  established  at  Strasburg,  affirm- 
ing a  true  though  a  spiritual  participation  in  the  body  of  Christ,  appeared  to 
be  consistent  with  all  the  formulae  Luther  had  used,  and  could  be  distin- 
guished from  them  only  by  the  assertion  that  such  a  participation  could  bo 
enjoyed  by  none  but  believers.  On  the  basis  of  this  a  plan  was  formed  by 
Bucer  and  Capito,  by  which  they  hoped  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Swiss  and 
the  "Wittenberg  divines.  They  went  personally  to  "Wittenberg,  and  there 
suffered  their  orthodoxy  to  be  severely  tested.  They  finally  subscribed  a 
Concordium  composed  by  Melancthon  (.May  25,  153G),  the  phraseology  of 
which  was  so  strictly  Lutheran  that  it  could  bo  reconciled  with  their  own 
faith  only  by  some  peculiar  and  private  explanation,  (»)  which  sometimes  con- 
founded together  and  sometimes  distinguished  between  the  unworthy  and  the 
unbelieving.  But  a9  Luther  did  not  object  to  these  explanations,  the  Oon 
cordium  was  accepted  by  most  of  the  Swi~s5  and  the  different  parties  were 


a)  Rudolphi,  de  emlgr.  eubdltorum  et  <\puN.  Eli  1750.  4. 

ti)  Frick  (pr.  Hatbti  lino),  de  NMrvato  sea  u  mento  I'acls  ri-1.  •Joaqne  effeotibai  hc  fitls. 

Bbn»L  MM,  4. 

a)  Corp.  /:<•/.  vol.  I1L  p.  75ss.     Ebrard  vol.  II.  p.  :tsj.s.v     XiUtch,  Urkunilenb.  <1.   Kv.  Union 
Bonn.  1S68.  p.  OUs. 
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regarded  as  united,  (b)  But  Luther  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  real 
union,  and  as  he  felt  utterly  averse  to  the  whole  Zwinglian  school,  and  sus- 
pected Melancthon  himself,  (<•)  he  once  more  renewed  the  controversy  in  the 
most  violent  manner.  lie  was  now  fast  tending  to  the  grave,  and  he  was 
therefore  anxious  that  his  testimony  against  these  fanatics  and  soul-destroyers 
might  be  left  unimpaired.  (<f)  In  this  manner  the  schism  between  these  two 
great  parties  of  the  Reformation  was  restored,  (e)  There  is  no  apparent  foun- 
dation for  the  common  report,  that  in  his  last  days  he  felt  any  apprehensions 
that  he  had  been  too  violent  in  his  opposition  to  the  people  of  Zurich.  (/) 

§  345.     Italian  Switzerland. 

J.  Sennebier,  H.  lit.  de  Geneve.  Gen.  17S6.  Stdudlin  im  Kllist  Arch.  1824.  vol.  II.  P.  IL 
Kirchhofer,  Loben  Wilh.  Farels.  Zur.  1831s.  2  vols.  Ch.  Schmidt,  Etudes  sur  Farel.  Strasb.  1834  4. 
Ch.  Cheneviere,  Farel,  Froment,  Viret  Eeformateurs  religieux.  Gen.  1S35.  Jaquemot,  Viret,  Ee- 
furmateur  de  Lausanne.  Strasb.  1S36.  4.  Jiuchat  and  Merle  dy  Aubigne.  [Hist,  of  the  Eef.  in  Switz. 
and  France.  New  York.  1S47.  12.  (p.  360.)  I.  Spoil,  Hist,  of  the  City  and  State  of  Geneva,  &c.  coll. 
from  MS3.  &c.  Lond.  1CS7.  f.] 

The  reformed  faith  had  been  preached  after  1527  on  the  borders  of  Savoy 
and  France.  The  people  of  Geneva  regarded  the  bishops  appointed  over 
them  by  the  Dukes  of  Savoy  as  the  uniform  and  stanch  enemies  of  their 
municipal  rights.  After  many  severe  disturbances,  however,  the  influence 
of  Savoy  was  finally  overthrown  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  Berne,  the 
Reformation  was  triumphantly  successful,  and  Geneva  became  a  member  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  (1535).  After  the  victory  of  the  people  of  Berne 
in  the  Canton  de  Yaud,  the  Reformation  triumphed  there  also,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  religious  conference  at  Lausanne  (Oct.  1536)  was  formally  intro- 
duced. At  the  head  of  this  religious  movement  stood  Farel  (d.  1565),  a 
native  of  Dauphine.  He  had  beeu  educated  in  liberal  studies,  but  to  only  a 
limited  extent,  under  the  instruction  of  Faber,  and  had  taken  part  in  all  the 
controversies  respecting  the  Reformation  in  the  surrounding  country.  In 
word  and  in  deed  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  Elias,  who,  though  ofteu 
in  danger  of  death,  overthrew  an  ecclesiastical  system  which  he  regarded  as 
idolatry.  In  comparison  with  his  style  of  speaking,  the  vigorous  eloquence 
of  Viret  had  the  appearance  of  only  a  mild  persuasion.  The  constitution  of 
Geneva,  however,  still  continued  unsettled,  the  morals  of  the  people  disso- 
lute, the  people  themselves  uncultivated,  and  even  the  higher  degrees  of  edu- 
cation corrupt. 

§  346.     John  Calvin.     July  10,  1509-i%  27,  1564. 

I.  Epp.  et  responsa.  Gen.  1576.  f.  Opera.  (Gen.  1617.  12  vols,  f.)  Amst.  1671.  (1667.)  9  vols.  I 
Calvini,  Bezae,  llenr.  IV.  allorumqne  literac  quaedam.  ed.  Bretschneider,  Lps.  1835.  L'hist  de  la 
vie  et  m.,rt  d.  J.  Calv.  par  Theod.  de  Beze,  Gen.  1564.  4.  1565.  Lat  in  the  Epp.  and  often.  Epi- 
grams- Bohec,  Hist  de  la  vie  de  Calv.  Par.  1577.  and  often.  Gen.  1S85.  [Beza's  Life  of  C.  transL 
by  F.  Gibson,  and  nutes  by  an  Am.  Ed.  Philad.  1S36.  12.] 


b)  De  Wette  vol.  V.  p.  83ss.        c)   Walch  vol.  XVII  p.  252Pss.  p.  2627ss. 

d)  Kurzes  Bek.  v.  h.  Sacr.  Witt  1544.  4.  (  Walch  vol.  XX.  p.  lOOlss.) 

e)  Corp.  Ref.  vol.  V.  p.  475. 

/)  At  first  in  the  Eesponsio  ad  narrat.  Wtirtemburfrcnsium  de  colloq.  Maulbrun.  ndlb.  1565 
On  the  other  side :  K.  Slrobel,  die  Legende  v.  Luth.  Utbertrltt  z.  Calvinism.  (Zeitsch.  f.  Luth.  Theoi. 
u.  K.  1840.  11.  2.) 
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IT.  Bretachneider,  Bildnng  n.  Geist  C.  u.  d.  Genfer  K.  (Ee£  Aim.  1821.)  P.  Henry,  Lebe-n  C 
Hamb.  1S35-4-4  3  vols.  [Life  of  Calvin,  transl.  from  the  Germ,  of  P.  Henry  by  //.  Stubbing,  Lond. 
.862.  2  vols.  8.]  J.  A.  Mignet,  d.  Einf.  d.  Ref.  u.  d.  Ycrf.  d.  Calvinism  in  Genf.  A.  d.  Fr.  v.  Stolz, 
Lpz.  1843.  [J.  Mackenzie,  Life  of  C.  Lond.  1S31.  12.  T.  Smyth,  Obss.  on  the  Life  and  Char,  of  C. 
Philad.  1S35.  13.    Art  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  BibL  Lit  vol.  III.  and  VII.] 

Calvin  (Cauvin)  was  a  native  of  Noyon  in  Picardy,  and  was  always 
ardently  attached  to  France.  He  was  originally  educated  for  the  Church, 
and  even  when  a  boy  had  the  charge  of  a  congregation.  At  a  later  period 
he  acquired  some  distinction  as  a  jurist,  and  finally,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Reformation,  became  a  theologian.  In  consequence  of  a  bold  declaration 
in  behalf  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  made  through  the  Rector  of  Paris, 
he  was  obliged  to  become  a  fugitive  (1533),  and  published  at  Basle  his  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  which  his  object  was  to  vindicate  the 
Reformation  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  in  France.  This  work  was 
even  then  complete  with  respect  to  Christian  doctrine,  but  by  subsequent 
revisions  it  became  the  noblest  scientific  vindication  of  evangelical  Augustin- 
ism  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  and  is  full  of  profound  religious 
sentiments  in  connection  with  a  bold,  relentless  carrying  out  of  his  principles 
to  their  utmost  logical  consequences,  (a)  From  the  very  fact  of  the  abso- 
lute omnipotence  of  God  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  men,  he  inferred 
that  God  had  by  an  eternal  decree  created  some  for  salvation  and  others  only 
equally  guilty  for  destruction.  With  respect  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  struck 
out  an  intermediate  scheme,  according  to  which  believers  spiritually  though 
really  partake  of  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  was  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  God.  His  representation  of  the  controversy  was  mild,  and  the  posi- 
tion which  he  gave  to  Luther  was  far  superior  to  that  which  he  assigned  to 
Zwingle.  (7>)  Having  wandered  for  some  time  without  any  fixed  residence  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  and  France,  Calvin  was  authoritatively  stopped  by 
Farel  in  the  name  of  God  as  he  was  passing  through  Geneva  (153G).  As  ho 
believed  himself  by  nature  too  much  inclined  to  tenderness  and  timidity,  he 
fortified  his  powerful  mind  by  a  faith  as  severe  against  others  as  himself.  Ho 
gradually  became  more  and  more  austere  toward  those  who  opposed  him,  and 
shrunk  not  from  making  use  of  even  the  most  formidable  measures  against 
them,  (c)  He  was  not  destitute  of  profound  sensibilities,  but  he  was  averse 
to  all  earthly  enjoyments,  indifferent  to  popular  favor,  and  exercised  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  minds  of  others  by  the  awe  inspired  by  the  simple 
power  of  a  firm  will,  and  after  a  three  years'  banishment  (158888.)  by  the 
terrors  of  an  ecclesiastical  discipline.  His  opponents,  the  Libertinest,  were 
partly  those  who  had  succeeded  the  Fraternity  of  the  Free  Spirit  (Spiritnels), 
and  had  embraced  all  the  practical  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Bole 
universal  Spirit,  to  whom  all  things  and  events  were  to  be  ascribed  (■/)  and 
partly  of  those  who,  with  various  degrees  of  moral  oharaoter,  were  anxious 
to  avoid  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  Reformation,  (e)     By  the  theocratfo  power 

a)  Instltutlo  chr.  relifflonis  ad  Reg.  Prana  Boa  168ft  Argent  18  19,  Qao.  1069,  f.  ami  oft,  don.  ed 
Tholuek,  Bar  1884a,  i  l\    [Trawl  tato  Engl.  2  rob  8,  Philad.  1841.  ind  oftaa.] 
l>)  De  s.  Coena.  K45.  at  first  In  Fr.  1540.  Oomp,  Henry  roL   I 
e)  Henry  vol  n.  p.  4jo^s.  435«.  489ss. 
d)  Cdv.  [nttraotio  adv.  fanaticaia  seetaai  Ubortinwum  ML 

«)  Henry  vol.  I.   p.  48lMi 

2G 
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which  Calvin  established  over  the  state,  hut  which  sometimes  wavered ;  by 
the  public  interest  which  he  awakened  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  constitution  intimately  connected  with  the 
civil  power,  he  gave  to  his  ecclesiastical  system  a  strictly  regulated  freedom. 
By  his  published  writings,  by  his  personal  counsels,  by  his  public  services, 
and  by  the  theologians  whom  he  educated,  his  influence  triumphed  over  the 
Zwinglian  school,  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Switzerland,  and 
subjected  even  the  people  of  Zurich  to  its  power.  (/)  Through  his  influence 
Geneva  became  a  republic,  firmly  established,  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  per- 
vaded by  an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  renowned  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Thither  resorted  all  who  during  that  age  were  persecuted  for  their  faith,  and 
it  became  the  acknowledged  centre  of  a  Reformed  Church,  (g)  His  work 
was  faithfully  carried  out  by  Theodore  Beza  (1519-1605),  who  had  risen  to 
maturity  in  the  most  brilliant  circumstances  in  France,  and  as  a  promising 
Humanist  had  like  Abelard  enjoyed  at  one  period  the  highest  pleasures  of 
science  and  of  social  life,  but  had  at  last  found  safety  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  He  there  became  the  faithful  colleague  of  Calvin,  but  he  was  more 
beloved.  With  his  reformatory  views  he  combined  his  former  humanistic 
culture,  (h)  and  finally  attained  an  extensive  literary  and  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence, which  made  him  the  patriarch  of  the  Reformation  to  the  succeeding 
generation.  (/) 


CHAP.   II.— ESTABLISHMENT    OF  A  PROTESTANT    ORTHODOXY. 

I.   LuTHERANISM. 

ScJdueselburg,  Catalog!  Haereticor.  Frcf.  1597-9.  13  1.  (7  vols.)  J.  Musaei  Praoll.  in  Epit  F. 
Cone.  Jen.  1701.  4.  Lbscher,  (§  835.)  fortges.  v.  Kieding,  (till  1601.)  Schwab.  1770.  4.  J.  G.  Walch, 
hist  n.  theol.  Einl.  in  <L  E.  Strt-iti^'keiten.  2  ed.  Jen.  1773.  3  vuls.  Planck :  prot.  Lehrbeg.  4-6  vols, 
and  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Th.  v.  d.  Concordienf.  b.  Mitte  d.  18.  Jahrh.  Gott  1S31.  If.  Beppe,  Gosch.  d. 
Ueutschen  Protest.  1555-S1.  Marb.  1852s.  (till  1574.)  2  vols. 

§  347.     Antinomian  and  Osiandrian  Controversies. 

I.  TX'ilch  vol.  XX.  p.  2014ss.  Corp.  Ref.  vol.  I.  p.  915ss.  Ratzlerger,  p.  96ss.  Fvrstemann, 
neues  Urkundenb.  vol.  I.  p.  291ss. — C.  L.  Nitzsch,  de  antinoraismo  Agr.  2  Pgg.  Vit  1804.  4.  (Da 
diser.  revelat.  Vit.  1831.  Fsc  II.  N.  9s.)  A.  Wewetzer,  de  antin.  Agr.  Strals.  1S29.  4.  K.  J.  Kitzuclu, 
u.  Gesetz  u.  Ev.  (Deutsche  Zeitschr.  1851.  N.  10.)  E.  Elicert,  de  antinoniia  Agr.  Tux.  1SS7  —  R 
Kordex,  Agr.  Schrr.  moglichst  vollstandig  verzeichnet  Altona.  1817. 

II.  \cta  Osiandristica.  Konigsb.  1553.  4.  F.  Funccii,  wahrb.  Bericbt,  wie  d.  Spalt  v.  d.  Ge- 
rechtigk  d.  Gl.  sich  im  L.  Preussen  erhoben.  Koen.  1553.  4.  J.  Moerlin,  Hist  d.  Os.  Sc'uwermerey. 
(Bruschw.  1554.)  4.—IIartknoch,  Preuss.  KGesch.  Frkf.  1686.  4.  p.  809ss.  F.  C.  Baur,  Inq.  in  Os, 
de  justif.  doctr.  Tub.  1S31.  4.  J.  C.  lehnerdt,  de  Os.  vita  et  doctr.  Ber.  1S35.  Ibid.  Cmtt  de  Os. 
1835ss.  4  Pgg.    If.  Wilken,  Os.  Lcben,  Lchre  u.  Schrr.  Abth.  1.  Strals.  1S44.  4. 

Luther's  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  quite  aa 
much  opposed  to  moral  levity  as  to  ascetic  self-torture.     It  caused  the  mind  to 

/)  Consensus  T'^rnrinus.  1549.  Niemeyer,  Col.  Conf.  p.  191ss.  cf.  XLIss.  Comp.  ffundeshagen. 
i.  Conflicte  d.  Zwinglianismus,  Lutherth.  u.  Calvinism  in  d.  Bernlschen  Landesk.  Bern.  1S42. 

g)  ffeii/cf,  12  Beil.  zu  Villers. 

h)  E.  g.  Beza,  Icones,  i.  e.  imagines  vlrorum  doctrina  simul  et  pictate  illustr.  Gen.  1850.  4. 

»')  Fajus,  de  vita  et  obitu  Th.  B.  Gen.  1606.— Scldvsser,  Leben  des  Th.  de  Beza  n.  P.  Martyi 
Bdlb.  18(J9.    J.  W.  Baum,  Th.  Beza.  Lp z.  1843-51.  2  vols. 
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penetrate   deeper  into  its  own  nature,  and  conveyed  in  itself  the  highest 
moral  earnestness  and  the  most  cheerful  energy  of  a  new  life  in  Christ.     By 
its  very  nature,  however,  it  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood  by  its  friends  as 
well  as  its  enemies.     Agricola  of  Eislebeo,  after  1536  a  professor  at  Witten- 
berg, and  after  1510  a  court  preacher  in   Berlin  (d.  15GG),  contended,  in 
opposition  to  Melancthon  in  1527,  and  to  Luther  in  1537,  that  in  the  sphere 
of  Christianity  the  law  of  God  had  no  place,  and  hence  that  the  gospel, 
which  killed  as  well  as  quickened,  should  be  the  only  theme  of  preaching,  (o) 
He  had  reference  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  and  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  he  confounded  with  the  moral  law,  while  Luther  had 
reference  to  the  law  expressed  in  the  Decalogue,  and  in  the  conscience  as  a 
perpetual  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ.     Agricola  was  probably  influ- 
enced by  an  idle  vanity  as  well  as  by  this  obscurity  of  views,  but  with  all  his 
talents,  his  cheerfulness  and  popularity,  he  humbled  himself  (//)  when  in  an 
independent  position  before  even  the  unjust  reproaches  of  Luther,  who  con- 
tended that  such  an  onset  upon  the  divine  law  was  dangerous  to  all  moral 
seriousness,  (c)     In  this  controversy,  however,  was  involved  the  deeper  prin- 
ciple, that  man  still  possessed  sufficient  moral  goodness  to  apprehend  what  is 
best  for  him  out  of  love  to  Christ,  without  the  fear  of  the  law  or  of  hell.     In 
this  we  may  discover  its  affinity  with  various  disputes  respecting  human  works 
and  divine  co-operation,  which  have  been  several  times  renewed  since  1556, 
but  always  with  the  same  obscurity  of  views. — To  guard  against  the  danger- 
ous error  that  Christ's  merits  merely  cover  our  sinful  nature,  and  are  im- 
puted to  the  believer  in  an  external  way,  Andreas  Osiander,  the  reformer  of 
Nuremburg,  and  a  man  remarkable  for  his  Scriptural  knowledge,  maintained 
that  Christ  becomes  our  righteousness  in  his  divine  nature  and  by  dwelling 
essentially  in  the  believer,  and  in  general,  that  if  man  had  never  fallen,  the 
incarnation  would  still  have  taken  place  to  complete  the  divine  image  in 
human  nature.  (</)     Be  even  succeeded  in  producing  some  kindred  expres- 
sions of  Luther,  which  had  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  mysticism,  (V) 
and  Luther,  who  was  aware  of  his  morbid  sensibility,  declined  any  contro- 
versy with  him.  (/)     But  when  he  was  by  the  operation  of  the  Interim 
driven  from  Xuremburg,  and  was  placed  by  his  friend  Albert,  Duke  of  Bran- 
denburg, at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Prussia  ;   above  all  when  he 
proclaimed  his  doctrine  in  its  boldest  contrast  with  the  theological  sentiments 
of  Luther  and  the  other  reformers,  in  which  justification  was  always  repre- 
sented as  a  judicial  sentence  of  God  with  respect  to  the  believer,  (</)  nearly 
every  Lutheran  divine  denounced  hie  position  as  a  relapse  to  the  Catholio 
amalgamation  of  divine  grace  with  human  merit.    In  Prussia,  Osiander  tri- 
umphed by  driving  his  opponents  into  banishment    After  hie  death  (1552), 


a)  18 Positioner  (F&reUmann  roll.  p. 818     | 

I)  Fu  Ht>  initnn  vol.  I.  p.  849. 

t>)  6  Dlfpntatlooes  1683.40.  (Loth.  Opp.  Jen.  v..].  I.  p.  517**.) 

d)  ii  '.,,/-,  i  is,  Lebfe  in  Ibrer  frObeeten  Geetalt  (Stud  a.  Kriu  isii.  II.  L) 

'i  EtUchescta  no  Bprucbev. d  Reebtf  d  8L  d.  Ehnr.  I mhtr  Ttrtftintetmht  r.  oMand  K.u 

Kl.  i.      /  i  it,  w.ii,  w.i.  iv.  p.  -im;. 
c»  ! * >  putt  ii.  nne.de  lege  el  evang.,  altera  dc  JastlC  Bef,  ltto.  4.     V.m  <i.  elntgen  Mlni.-i  u 

Eecl.lt  l:.kenutuus8.  K>  n.  l.V.l.  4. 
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his  son-in-law  Fund;  at  the  head  of  a  party,  sought  and  obtained  reconcilia- 
tion with  those  who  belonged  to  Melancthon's  school.  But  as  all  invasion!] 
of  the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  were  imputed  to  him 
who  controlled  the  duke's  conscience,  a  political  party  favored  by  the  Polish 
feudal  sovereign,  combined  with  his  theological  enemies  against  him.  The 
controversy  was  terminated  by  the  execution  of  Funck  (1566),  and  the  con- 
demnation of  Osiander's  doctrines  as  an  essential  heresy.  (//) 

§  348.     Lutherans  and  Philippists.     General  Affairs. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper  had  given  to  the  Reforma- 
tion a  tendency  toward  the  letter  of  the  creeds.  Luther  had  foreseen  that 
this  would  become  a  pernicious  source  of  theological  quarrels,  and  yet  he 
was  among  the  first  to  commence  them.  Melancthon  was  the  personal  friend 
of  Calvin,  on  whose  breast  he  had  often  reclined  his  weary  head,  (a)  A  con- 
ciliatory impression  had  also  been  made  upon  Luther's  mind  by  Calvin's  doc- 
trine of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  both  of  these  reformers  had  a  high  esteem  for 
one  another,  (b)  But  in  the  exasperation  which  Luther  felt  in  his  last  days 
toward  the  divines  of  Zurich,  all  who  would  not  recognize  the  natural  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacred  Supper  were  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  same  gene- 
ral batch.  In  the  later  editions  of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  Melancthon 
unconsciously  made  some  alterations  in  accordance  with  his  own  gradual  de- 
velopment. These  were  confined  principally  to  the  tenth  article,  in  which 
every  thing  inconsistent  with  the  views  prevalent  in  Upper  Germany  was 
obliterated.  This  "  explanatory,  and  in  some  respects  enlarged  Confession  " 
of  1540,  (c)  which  even  Calvin  subscribed  as  the  deputy  from  Strasbourg, 
became  henceforth  the  general  banner  of  the  Reformation.  Without  noticing 
any  essential  change,  men  generally  regarded  it  in  the  same  light  as  the  ori- 
ginal confession,  until  an  express  ratification  of  it  was  called  for  at  an  assem- 
bly of  princes  at  Kaumhurg  in  1561.  Here  a  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
unchanged  Confession  of  Augsburg  met  with  opposition  from  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  reproach  that  internal  divisions  prevailed 
among  the  Protestants.  A  new  generation  of  princes  therefore  united  to- 
gether and  put  their  seals  to  the  old  confession.  (<7)  Although  the  path  into 
which  Melancthon  was  led  by  Luther  was  more  elevated  than  what  he  would 
have  followed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  it  was  in  some  respects  also 
uncongenial  with  his  peculiar  temperament.  But  even  during  Luther's  last 
years,  when  he  frequently  expected  to  be  sent  from  the  University,  and  some- 
times felt  himself  subjected  by  Luther's  stubborn  and  imperious  spirit  to  a 
rather  dishonorable  servitude,  (e)  he  was  actually  exerting  a  supreme  author  ■ 


A)  Historie  r.  Funk  ex  actls  pubi.  (Acta  Borussica.  Kon.  1782.  vol.  III.  p.  217.  311.  471SB.)— Corpul 
doctr.  Prutenlcum.  1567. 

a)  Henry,  Calv.  vol.  I.  p.  244ss.  363.  375. 

I)  C.  If.  Pezel,  Erziihl.  v.  Sacramentstr.  Brem.  1600.  p.  137ps.  What  has  been  cited  In  Henry, 
Calv.  vol.  I.  p.  26533.  and  In  Ebrard,  Abendm.  vol.  II.  p.  474ss.  is  more  to  be  relied  upon. 

c)  Mbri  Symb.  a.  Concordia,  ed.  Ilnse,  ed.  8.  p.  IX.  XIIss. 

d)  G.  P.  lloenn,  d.  v.  d.  ev.  Standcn  zu  Naumb.  geh.  Convents.  Frkf.  1704.  J.  IT.  Gcllke,  d 
furstentag  zu  N.  Lps.  1793.     Heppe  vol.  I.  p.  364ss. 

e)  Corp.  Re/.  voL  V.  p.  474  476s.  493.— vol.  VI.  p.  S80. 
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rty  at  Wittenberg.  The  hearts  of  these  excellent  men,  however,  always 
affectionately  returned  to  each  other.  (/)  When  the  storm  of  war  had 
passed  away,  the  University  was  re-established  under  the  auspices  of  Melanc- 
thon,  and  the  system  of  doctrines  which  he  had  formed,  referring  every 
thing  to  man's  moral  and  religious  wants,  was  generally  adopted.  But  so 
deep  was  the  impression  which  Luther  had  left  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
that  many  could  find  salvation  only  in  the  words  and  forms  which  he  had 
sanctioned.  Hence,  when  Melancthon  was  induced  by  his  attachment  to  the 
new  elector,  and  sometimes  by  his  forgetfulness  of  his  relations  to  the  world 
at  large  in  his  extreme  love  of  literary  tranquillity,  to  seek  for  an  easy 
method  of  establishing  peace  with  the  ancient  Church  by  means  of  the  Inter- 
im, Flacius  resigned  his  professorship  at  "Wittenberg  (15-iS),  and  in  Magde- 
burg invoked  the  spirit  of  Luther  against  Melancthon's  perfidy  to  the  Church. 
This  proscribed  city  was  then  an  asylum  for  those  divines  who  felt  oppressed 
by  the  weight  of  Melancthon's  authority,  and  who  entertained  apprehensions 
for  the  purity  of  the  Lutheran  faith.  Even  when  the  adiaphoristic  contro- 
versy had  lost  all  practical  importance,  its  agitation  still  lingered  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  any  but  indifferent  points  were  surrendered 
in  the  Interim,  and  whether  even  indifferent  things  may  be  surrendered  to 
the  enemies  of  the  gospel.  (<j)  To  maintain  an  intellectual  contest  with  the 
new  electoral  house  and  with  "Wittenberg,  then  suspected  of  being  possessed 
by  a  Oalvinistic  devil,  and  to  constitute  a  fortress  for  genuine  Lutheranism  in 
general,  the  University  of  Jena,  with  a  charter  from  the  emperor  and  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  was  founded  (1548-58)  by  the  sons  of  John  Frederic,  who 
in  troublous  times  confided  in  the  future.  (A)  Filled  with  anxieties  for  the 
harmony  of  the  Church,  Melancthon  was  finally  delivered  from  this  sophistic 
taeculttm,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  theologians  (April  19,  1560). 

§  349.     Synergistic  Controversy. 

Luther  opposed  to  the  requirement  of  merely  external  works  made  by 
the  Pwoman  Church,  and  to  the  Pelagian  notion  of  the  merit  of  human  acts, 
the  doctrine  that  good  works  were  not  indispensable  to  salvation.  To  pre- 
vent the  abuse  which  might  be  made  of  this  assertion,  Melancthon  asserted 
in  his  revised  Confession  of  1535,  that  good  works  were  truly  necessary,  but 
in  no  respect  meritorious.  Such  an  expression  had  been  disapproved  of  by 
Luther,  and  when  it  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  Interim,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  an  interpretation  favorable  to  the  necessity  of  good  works  in  the 
Catholic  sense.     Hence,  in  opposition  at  first  to  Mij11'',  who  used  it  to  sup- 

/)  Luther  In  the  I'raef.  to  the  1st  vol  of  the  Witt.  Opp.  and  In  nil  last  Utters,  Mel.  lu  Ma  I 
mentor  154().  (Corp.  AV/  vol.  III.  p.  S'.'o.)  ami  in  his  funeral  DlBO, 

p)  Wleder  d.  schnoden  TeuTeL,  <L  L' wider  dee  Interim  dnrob  Oarrhun  Asariam.  1049. 4  Fliiiii 
Bcrr.  a.  Interim  et  adiapbora  edita.  Magdb.  [660,  Comp.  Blek  and  Sehmld.  (§841.) — On  Luther's 
ride:  Ratteberger,  ih>t.  arcana,  given  by  Arnold  In  bla  KGeeob.,  and  last  by  Btrtbel,  Ali<l.  1771,  a 
I       cation  of  the  genuine  work  of  tbe  Physician  to  the  Eli  Saxony.    On  tbe  Pblllpplat  aide : 

J  .'/'/'"/•,  Synodua avinm.  (Scripts pnbL  Acad.  Witt,  vol  ill.  Epltby  c.  S  Bahwan,  InZettaoh.) 
t  unlrteK.  1885,  N.  Is. 

/<)  Melancth.  Briefw,  D.  <l.  Gr&ndnng  d.  i Hi..  Jena,  maami  ,   //.  Wi    tmoorn,  7ena 

uta 
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port  the  Interim,  Amsdorf  maintained  that  justification  by  mere  grace  was 
in  this  way  denied,  and  as  long  as  the  nature  of  good  works,  and  the  kind  of 
connection  which  they  must  necessarily  have  to  salvation,  was  not  defined, 
he  succeeded  in  proving  with  Paul  that  good  works  were  pernicious  to  salva- 
tion, {ft)  just  as  he  afterwards  asserts  the  same  thing  of  human  learning.  (V) 
This  obscurity  of  thought  and  bitterness  of  feeling  was  only  increased  at  a 
religious  conference  at  Altenburg  (15G8).  {c)  Luther  had  at  one  time  boasted 
much  of  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  God,  and  did  not  shrink  from  absolute 
predestination  as  the  necessary  inference  from  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  But  Melancthon,  that  he  might  avoid  at  the  same  time  the  ter- 
rors of  this  doctrine  and  those  of  Pelagianism,  began  to  maintain  in  1535,  in 
more  and  more  decided  terms,  that  in  conversion  the  will  of  man  consented 
and  conspired  with  the  grace  of  God.  Luther  had  been  silent  upon  this 
subject,  for  his  own  heart  was  a  witness  to  him  against  his  system,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  universality  of  divine  mercy.  In  the  Interim,  this  Synergism 
was  incorporated  as  a  concession  to  the  Catholic  Semi-Pelagianism.  A  work 
having  been  published  at  Leipsic  by  Pfeffinger  in  favor  of  this  synergistic 
doctrine,  Amsdorf  publicly  opposed  it.  (tf)  The  professors  at  "Wittenberg 
were  obliged  to  defend  Pfeffinger's  party.  On  the  other  hand,  those  at  Jena, 
led  on  by  Flacius,  took  up  the  controversy  and  endeavored  to  prove  that  the 
natural  man  could  never  co-operate  with  the  divine  influence  in  the  heart, 
but  was  always  in  opposition  to  it.  In  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
this  party,  a  confutation  of  all  the  heresies  which  then  survived,  and  espe- 
cially of  Synergism,  was  sent  forth  for  the  acceptance  of  the  evangelical 
6tates,  with  the  authority  of  the  ducal  court,  (e)  But  even  at  Jena  there  was 
a  party  favorable  to  this  Synergism,  and  Victorine  Strigeliw,  its  leader,  was 
violently  thrown  into  prison.  (/)  By  various  solicitations,  however,  the 
court  was  induced  to  allow  a  disputation  to  be  held  at  Weimar  between 
Strigelius  and  Flacius  (1560).  (g)  In  opposition  to  the  inquisitorial  tribunal 
of  Flacius  at  Jena,  a  ducal  consistory  was  established  at  Weimar,  to  which 
was  committed  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  the  exclusive  right  of  excom- 
munication. When  the  party  of  Flacius  in  the  name  of  Christ  complained 
of  this  subjugation  of  the  Church,  demanded  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  as 
a  divine  right  should  be  restored,  and  in  their  appeals  to  the  people  opposed 
with  increasing  violence  this  papacy  of  the  princes,  (Ji)  they  were  banished  from 

a)  Dasa  die  Propositto :  gute  Werke  sind  z.  Seligk.  schadlicli,  eine  rechte  chr.  Prop,  sei,  durch  d. 
h.  Paullum  u.  Lutherum  gepredigt.  Without  place.  1559.  4. 

I)  Wie  ctaristlich  u.  treulich  Hesshns.  m.  d.  II.  Schrift  u.  mir  handelt  Magdcb.  1564.  4. 

c)  Acta  colloquii  Altenb.  Lps.  1570.  i.—Lbber,  ad  II.  coll.  Altenb.  animadvv.  Alt.  1776.  4.  J/"- 
joria  Opp.  1569.  3  vols.  f.  with  autobiog.  in  the  1st  vol. 

d)  Pfefflnger,  Propos.  do  lib.  arbitrio.  Lps.  1556.  Amsdorf,  offentl.  Bek.  d.  reinen  L.  d.  Ev.  n. 
Confutatio  d.  jetzigen  Scbwarmer.  Jen.  155S. 

«)  Solida  ex  verbo  Dei  sumta  confutatio  etcondemnatio  praecip.  corruptelarum,  sectarum  et  erro- 
rum.  Jen.  1559.  4.  (Corpus  doct.  Tliuring.) 

/)  //.  Erdmann  (Pit  J-  Gerhardo)  do  Btrigelianismo.  Jen.  165S.  nan.  1675.  4.  Merz,  (Pr.  Wt  i* 
>r„inno)  II.  vitae  et  controv.  Strig.  Tub.  1702.  4.  J.  C.  T.  Otto,  de  Strig.  liberioris  mentis  in  Ecc 
luth.  vindice.  Jen.  1843. 

gr)  (Sim.  Miuaeus)  Pisp.  inter  Fine,  et  Vict.  Vinariae  habita.  Brern.  1563.  4.  (TJuscb.  Nacb.  174a  p 
J83.)    (Fltiriits)  Kr/.fihl.  wie  d.  Streit  V'.ctorini  endlich  geschliehtet  worden.   Without  place.  1568.  4. 

It)  Resp.  pry  prelornm  libertate.  Jen.  .561.  and  others.— Salig  vol.  IIL  p.  630ss.  Planck  vol.  1\ 
p.  6128S. 
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the  country  (Dec.  1561),  and  the  theological  faculty  was  filled  by  the  advic« 
of  the  party  at  Wittenberg.  But  when  the  unfortunate  Duke  John  Frederic 
was  overthrown  (1567),  the  opponents  of  the  school  of  Melancthon  were 
once  more  triumphant.  The  friends  of  Flacius  were  recalled,  though  he 
himself  remained  in  exile.  In  the  disputation  which  he  had  held  in  "Weimar, 
he  had  been  urged  to  the  assertion  that  original  sin  was  the  very  essence  of 
man.  But  when  he  attempted  to  establish  this  extravagant  assertion,  which 
was  at  the  time  but  slightly  considered,  and  as  an  indefinite  expression  of 
feeling  was  by  no  means  unprecedented,  it  was  supposed  to  imply  that  either 
God  was  the  author  of  sin,  or  that  man  was  created  by  the  devil.  Hence 
even  the  former  friends  of  Flacius  became  his  bitter  opponents,  (i)  Avoided 
as  this  man  seems  to  have  been  by  the  society  of  his  day,  he  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Luther,  and  possessed  the  very  spirit  of  a  Gregory,  lie 
opened  the  path  to  every  kind  of  knowledge  then  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  Protestant  science,  but  expended  his  talents  upon  the  smallest  trifles  and 
the  most  useless  controversies,  and  died  at  last  in  extreme  poverty.  (Z) 

§350.     Crypto- Calvinism.     Cant,  from  §  3-14. 

Lotcher  and  others,  before  §  335. — Peuceri  Hist,  carcerum  et  liberation^  div.  ed.  Pezel,  Tiu'. 
1605. — Frimel,  Witteberga  a  Calv.  divexata  et  divinitus  liberata  d.  i.  Ver.  w  e  der  sacram.  Teufel  to 
Sachsenland  einsredrungen.  Witt.  1646.  4. —  Walch,  Bibl.  TheoL  vol.  II.  p.  5S3ss.  Bicli&tadii  Nar.  do 
C  Peuc.  Jen.  1S41.  4.    E.  A.  II.  Heimburg,  de  C.  Peuc.  Jen.  1S41. 

Although  by  continual  conflicts  with  himself,  Melancthon  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  believing  that  the  actual  body  of  Christ  was  present  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  (a)  he  decidedly  refused  all  fellowship  with  Zwingle's  imaginary 
Christ,  (b)  By  the  suggestion  at  first  of  Bucer  (1534),  he  regarded  it  as  suf- 
ficient to  believe  that  the  whole  Christ  was  present,  and  was  imparted  in  the 
sacred  ordinance,  and  yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  this,  in  the  language 
ordinarily  used  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  communication  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  Christ,  (c)  He  accordingly  maintained  fellowship  with  the  divines 
of  Zurich,  (</)  even  when  Luther  had  once  more  renounced  it;  and  as  he  was 
convinced  that  neither  Lr.ther's  nor  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  saorament  was 
an  insuperable  bar  to  a  saving  communion  with  Christ,  he  thought  he  might 
comply  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own  timidity  and  inclination,  and  allow 
both  of  them  to  continue  in  the  Church,  Hence,  when  Westphal  of  Ham- 
burg furiously  assailed  Calvin  with  the  assertion  that  the  real  incarnate  body 
of  Christ  was  present  in  the  bread, — when  he  saw  the  noble  .John  of  I 
who  believed  not  only  in  the  symbol  but  in  the  mystery  of  the  saorament, 
with  his  foreign  congregation,  driven  from  England,  and  refused  an  asylum  in 
all  parts  of  Protestant  Germany  as  robbers,  poisoners,  and  martyrs  of  the 
devil, — and  when  Calvin  himself  solemnly  agreed  with  the  Confession  of  Augs* 

t)  Llt.rary  l.Utory  in   Walt It,  Blbl  TheoL  vol.  II.  p.  691 

i.)  a  il.i.iHin,  clir.  Predlgt  u.  d.  Letobe  lln.  l'l.  M  Irtyran  •!   Co,  PrkC  1876.  4.— r.  li.  l 
(P».  J.  Gsrhordo)  de  Fladaniuno   Jen.  1663.  t.    J.  S  Btttor,  l'l.  Leben  u.  Tod.  l-vu  u.  L\>% 
(1798.)  1T96.    /:.    i.  //.  ffeimbwg,  de  PL  Myr.  Jen.  1849.     l\oMtsn,  PL  Ulyr.  ntlt  Bell  v.  //  Bo* 
Mi,  lirl.  1M4.    K.  8ohmta,  Fl.  Brba  Strait  blst  lit  (Zelteob.  t  blat  Tb.  1849.  n.  la.) 

a)  Oorp,  /:■/.  toL  I.  p.  1106.       b)  Ibid.  p.  1066.  1063.  IOT0.  10TT.  1084 

c)  Ibid.  v,,i.  in.  p.  on.— vol.  IX.  p.  199,       </,  lota,  rol  V.  p. 
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burg  as  It  was  explained  by  its  own  author,  (e)  Melancthon  avoided  a  distinct 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject ;  (f)  and  it  was  not  until  the  doc- 
trine of  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body  (ubiquity),  which  had  been  hastily 
mentioned  by  Luther  was  proposed  as  the  only  saving  basis  of  the  Holy  Sup* 
per,  and  made  by  Brentz  the  law  of  the  Church  in  Wiirtemberg,  (;/)  that  ho 
expressed  his  disapprobation  that  such  novel  articles  in  such  provincial  Latin 
should  be  introduced  into  the  symbols  of  faith,  (h)  But  the  theological  school 
which  he  left  behind  him  thought  that  salvation  could  be  obtained  only  in  a 
Calvinistic  sacrament,  and  was  opposed  to  another  which  looked  upon  Cal- 
vinism as  only  a  bridge  to  Mohammedanism,  and  supposed  that  their  eternal 
salvation  might  be  eaten,  and  that  a  personal  violence  was  inflicted  upon  the 
God-man  when  the  consecrated  bread  or  wine  was  accidentally  injured.  (/) 
Those  belonging  to  the  former  school  were  sufficiently  numerous  in  Electoral 
Saxony  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  the  court  under  the  direction  of  Fencer, 
a  learned  physician  and  a  member  of  the  elector's  privy  council.  The  effects 
of  this  controversy  in  Lower  Saxony  and  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate  were  per- 
ceptible not  merely  in  the  theological  schism  which  it  produced  there,  but  in 
all  ecclesiastical  and  political  relations.  The  Elector  Augustus  avowed  his 
faith  in  Luther's  sentiments,  even  when  he  knew  not  precisely  what  they 
were.  The  Philippists  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  sem- 
blance of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  that  they  might  avoid  the  complaints  of  their 
opponents.  Through  their  influence  the  elector  was  induced  to  bestow  legal 
authority  upon  a  collection  of  Melancthon's  writings,  (&)  and  as  soon  as  he 
had  attained  a  guardian  power  over  Jena,  to  expel  the  zealots  "Wigand  and 
Hesshusius  from  their  professorships  and  from  his  territories  (1573).  In  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  which  appeared  without  the  co-operation  but  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Philippist  professors,  Melancthon's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  shown  to  be  the  only  true  one,  the  various  views  of  the 
Lutherans  were  opposed  as  papistic,  and  the  remarkable  prosperity  which 
was  visible  in  the  Keformed  churches  in  and  around  Germany  was  pointed 
out  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  favor  and  agreement  with  them.  (/)  The 
suspicions  of  the  elector  were  awakened  by  the  denunciations  of  the  princes 
on  account  of  this  book,  and  some  intercepted  letters  showed  that  the  object 
of  the  Philippists  was  to  draw  him  over  to  the  Calvinistic  faith.  The  re- 
ward which  the  divines  received  for  this  proceeding,  was  the  banishment  or 
imprisonment  of  themselves  and  all  who  favored  them  at  court.  Prayers 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  Saxon  churches  for  the  extermination  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic heresy,  and  a  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration  of  this  triumph 
Df  Christ  over  human  reason  and  the  devil. 

«)  Hist  and  Lit.  in  Ebrard,  Abendm.  vol.  II.  p.  532ss. 

/)  Corp.  Ref.  vol.  VIII.  p.  302.  vol.  IX.  p.  374. 

j/)  Confossio  et  doctr.  in  Due.  Wirt  do  vera  praesentia  corp.  J.  C.  (Acta  publ.  Ecc.  Wirt,  ed. 
f%iff,  Tub.  1720.  4.  p.  334a.)    Brenz  de  personal*  unione,  duarutn  natur.  in  Ch.  1061.  4. 

K)  Corp.  Jief.  vol.  IX.  p.  1084    Opinions  in  Fred.  III.:  Judicium  do  0.  Dom.  Heidelb.  1560. 

i)  Comp.  Heppe,  Protest  vol.  II.  p.  385s.    8pieker,  Joh.  Musculus.  (Zeitsch.  t  hist.  Th.  1849.  H.  8.) 

k.)  Corp.  doctr.  Phlllpplcutn  s.  Misnlcum.  Lps.  ICOo.  f.  and  often. 

I)  Exegesis  perspioua  et  ferme  Integra  controversial  do  &  coena.  Without  place  or  year.  (Ed.  bj 
rhe  publisher  Vcgelein  at  I.eips.  1574.  with  the  marks  of  a  Genevan  printer,  but  composed  by  the  61 
lefilan  physician  Joachim  Cuiueus,  a  pupil  of  XUlai.ctlion.)  Comp.  Ilepjje  vol.  II.  p.  403.  467ss. 
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Uonpinuinl  Cone,  discors.  Tis.  1607.  Gen.  1678.  £    Ilutteri,  Cone,  concors.  VI  t  1614.  f.  Lp*. 
69u.  4.    Anton,  Gesch.  d.  C.  F.  Lps.  1779.  2  vols. 

The  Lutherans  were  now  victorious,  but  it  was  no  very  difficult  thing  for 
their  opponents  to  recover  themselves.  In  the  form  of  the  Eucharist  which 
bad  been  forced  upon  the  churche*,  the  sentiments  of  Melancthon  were 
represented  as  identical  with  those  of  Luther,  (it)  and  the  spirit  of  Melanc- 
thon still  reigned  in  the  churches  of  other  countries.  The  shame  which 
many  felt  on  account  of  these  internal  dissensions,  was  increased  by  the 
reproach  of  the  Catholics.  But  the  only  way  by  which  the  dogmatic  spirit 
of  that  age  could  think  of  attaining  unanimity,  was  by  a  confession  of  faith 
constructed  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  deciding  by  the  highest 
authority  the  controversies  then  agitating  the  Church,  and  all  others  of  infe- 
rior importance.  Jacob  Andreae,  the  indefatigable  and  pliant  but  tenacious 
chancellor  of  Tubingen,  endeavored  to  obtain  the  honor  of  completing  the 
Reformation  by  composing  such  a  work.  In  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose he  turned  his  attention  especially  to  the  princes  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, (b)  He  was,  however,  repelled  by  both  Lutherans  and  Philippists, 
until,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  the  Elector  Augustus  became  a  leader 
in  the  affair.  After  various  assemblies  of  clergymen,  much  preparation  (c) 
and  many  corrections,  a  number  of  distinguished  divines  were  convened 
from  the  established  churches  of  different  provinces  in  a  monastery  at  Berg. 
In  the  last  revision,  performed  entirely  by  Andreae,  with  the  assistance  of 
Selnecker  and  Chemnitz,  who  had  been  educated  under  Philippistio  influ- 
ences, every  thing  which  looked  like  Philippism  was  stricken  out.  (<c)  In 
this  manner,  with  the  utmost  caution  and  fear  of  exaggeration,  the  Form  of 
Concord  was  completed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1577.  The  Scriptures  are  recog- 
nized in  it  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  but  their  entire  agreement  with  Luther 
is  presupposed.  Not  only  should  the  gospel  be  preached  as  the  only  means 
of  salvation,  but  the  law  should  be  proclaimed  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  for 
the  discovery  of  sin,  and  for  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  believers.  It 
concedes  that  there  are  indifferent  things  (Adiaphora)  in  religion,  but  it  con- 
tends that  in  times  of  persecution  even  they  may  be  connected  with  impor- 
tant consequences.  An  appropriate  distinction  is  drawn  between  justification 
by  faith  alone  and  the  subsequent  gradual  Banctification.  Good  works  are 
not  represented  as  indispensable  to  salvation,  but  as  the   i  iry  conse- 

quences of  true  faith.  All  co-operation  on  the  part  of  man  in  the  work  of 
moral  improvement  is  denied,  but  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
set  forth  alter  a  rejection  of  the  offensive  errors  of  Flaoius,  in  immediate 
SOnnection  with  that  of  the  universality  oi'  divine  grace,  with  no  attempt  to 

a)  Articles  of  Torgau:  Kara  Bek.  u.  Art  v.  b.  Abendm,  Witt  15T4  i. 

6)  Jo.  VaL  An     ■       I  una  Andreana  reflorescens.  Arg.  1670. 19,     /    Bret,  do  J.  \.  \  K.i  et  mis- 
rioDibns  pro  refonnanda  Ecc.  Lath.  Tub.  1799.  ■(.    .'.  C.  0.  JoKantum,  J.  A,  oonoordlet  Th 
uh.  f.  blst  Th.  1863.  11.8.) 
-  ,  &  iwabl  ch-eache,  Concordia  (Acta  el  bot.  Eoc,  Wart  p.  M  inlbr.  Formal,  Torgl 

i    ./.  //.  BaltAatar,  III  t  i  Tnrg.  B.  Gretfcw.  17  n    I.  8th  pt 
Chytraei  Epp.  Banner.  1614  p.   H7.    Torg,  Bach,  Somior,  \>.  78ea.— (?.  <,"""*'•  de  Mart 
L'hemnltlo.  Jen.  1845, 
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reconcile  their  apparent  inconsistency.  Calvin's  hideous  doctrines  of  the- 
Eucharist  and  of  Predestination  are  condemned,  and  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  involving  the  omnipresence  of  Christ's  body  by  virtuo 
of  a  mutual  communication  of  the  attributes  of  his  two  natures  from  the 
time  of  his  conception,  was  sustained.  A  general  synod  for  d  ciding  upon 
the  new  creed  had  been  promised,  but  it  was  now  looked  upon  as  dangerous, 
and  was  finally  avoided.  The  Form  of  Concord  was  adopted  by  the  imperial 
Diet,  and  all  who  held  office  in  the  several  schools  or  churches  under  it  were 
required  to  subscribe  it.  (e)  It  was,  however,  rejected  by  Hesse,  Nassau, 
Anhalt,  (/)  Pomerania,  Ilolstein,  Q/)  Bremen,  Nuremberg,  Strasbourg,  and 
others,  on  the  ground  that  in  some  respects  it  was  too  rigid,  especially  when 
it  separated  two  much-beloved  heroes,  by  canonizing  the  one  and  making 
the  very  name  of  the  other  offensive,  and  yet  many  pastors  despised  it  be- 
cause they  regarded  it  as  too  lenient  and  too  fluctuating  in  its  meaning.  (h) 
Its  original  object  was  therefore  never  completely  attained,  and  it  became  to 
the  Calvinists  and  the  Catholics  a  convenient  object  of  ridicule,  under  the 
title  of  the  Form  of  Discord.  Even  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  this  affair  through  Chemnitz,  whose  administration  was 
characterized  by  so  many  prelatical  tendencies,  and  through  his  own  treasu- 
rer. But  his  secular  and  his  religious  interests  were  not  quite  identical,  and 
he  felt  himself  painfully  wounded  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  Form  of 
Concord.  He  therefore  withdrew  from  the  support  of  that  Confession,  and 
neither  in  Helmstadt  nor  in  any  part  of  Brunswick  could  it  stand  by  its  own 
power.  (/)  But  besides  this  Form  of  Concord,  other  pieces  were  agreed  upon 
that  they  might  together  constitute  a  general  code  of  ecclesiastical  faith, 
viz. :  The  oecumenical  symbols  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  original  unchanged 
Confession  of  Augsburg  together  with  the  Apology,  the  Articles  of  Smal- 
kald,  and  Luther's  Catechisms.  This  Book  of  Concord,  with  a  preface,  and 
subscribed  with  the  names  of  as  many  of  the  imperial  states  as  were  of  the 
same  mind,  was  sent  forth  in  the  German  language  from  Dresden  ou  June 
25,  15S0,  and  ever  since  in  its  isolation  has  constituted  the  magna  chart  a  of 
German  Lutheranism. 

§  352.     Beaction  of  Saxon  Calvinism. 

Beschr.  d.  calv.  Rotte,  die  sich  In  Sachsen  eingeschlichen.  Jena.  1591.    Samml.  venniscbL  Nachrr. 
E.  slichs.  Geach.  Cheinn.  1767ss.  vol.  IV.  V.    Stealing,  (before  §  847.) 

The  Philippists  in  Electoral  Saxony  were  neither  annihilated  nor  convinced 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  they  soon  ob- 
tained another  brief  victory  by  means  of  the  same  arbitrary  princely  power 
which  had  overthrown  them.  Christian  I.  (after  1586)  was  induced  by  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  attempt  a  compromise  with  them, 

e)  Comp.  Joha-nnsen,  d.  Unterschr.  d.  C.  P.  in  Sachsen.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Til.  1S47.  H.  1.) 
/)  Juhannsen,  d.  freie  Protestantism,  im  Ffirst  Anhalt.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S46.  II.  2.) 
ff)  Ibid,  Sehtem  Hoist.  Stellung  z.  C.  F.  im  16.  Jlih.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S50.  II.  4.) 
?i)  E.  g.  comp.  J.  Wiffffers,  KGesch.  Mecklenb.  Parehim.  1S40.  p.  170ss. 

€)  E.  L.  T.  ffenke,  d.  Univ.  llelmst.  HaL  1S33.  p.  1263.     C.  G.  If.  Lento,  d.  C.  F.  im  Ilonotf 
Braunschw.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S4S.  II.  2.) 
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His  chancellor,  Nicholas  Crell,  -who  then  directed  puhlic  affairs  without  the 
counsel  of  the  nobles,  and  wished  to  be  called  neither  a  Lutheran  nor  a  Cal- 
vinist,  managed  in  such  a  way  as  gradually  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Re- 
formed Church.  All  controversial  quarrels  in  the  pulpit  were  forbidden,  the 
principal  offices  in  the  parishes  and  in  the  schools  were  filled  with  Pbilippists, 
exorcism  in  baptism  was  abolished  in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  no 
more  subscriptions  to  the  Book  of  Concord  were  obtained,  and  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  was  commenced  with  comments  in  the  spirit  of  Melancthon.  In 
the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  however,  the  young  prince  died  (1591),  and 
no  sooner  was  Duke  Frederic  William  I.,  the  guardian  of  his  successor,  es- 
tablished in  the  regency,  than  rigid  Lutheranism  was  again  restored.  Arti- 
cles of  Visitation,  expressing  the  most  decided  opposition  to  Calvinism  and 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  were  proclaimed  (1592),  and  all  officers  in 
Cburch  and  state  were  required  to  adopt  them  under  oath.  (")  A  spirit  of  re- 
venge induced  the  nobles  to  offer  their  swords  as  instruments  of  the  rage  of 
the  divines,  and  after  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years,  Crell  was  beheaded  for 
high  treason.  (I) 

§  353.  Spirit  and  Result  of  the  Doctrinal  Controversy. 
During  these  theological  controversies,  the  idea  became  generally  preva- 
lent that  the  principal  fruit  of  the  Reformation  was  a  clearly  defined  system 
of  doctrines,  for  the  purity  of  which  every  pastor  and  congregation  felt  respon- 
sible to  God.  Every  other  feeling  and  right  was  obliged  either  to  yield  to 
this,  or  to  identify  itself  with  it.  Undismayed  by  misfortunes,  and  hurling  his 
treatises,  sermons,  and  excommunications  against  his  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad,  Tileman  He*husius  was  seven  times  deposed  from  eminent  stations  in 
the  Church,  and  exiled  from  his  country.  But  the  literal  sense  for  which  ho 
zealously  contended  was  finally  turned  against  himself.  Wigand,  who  had 
been  his  companion  in  controversy  and  excommunication  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  was  now  like  him,  and  by  his  assistance  a  Prussian  bishop,  denounced 
him  as  a  heretic,  and  overthrew  him  on  account  of  a  subtle  scholastic  formula. 
He,  however,  still  maintained  a  calm  and  dignified  consciousness  that  ho  was 
struggling  in  the  service  of  his  Lord,  and  in  his  last  will  expressed  no  regret, 
except  that  he  had  not  punished  sinners  with  greater  severity,  and  had  not 
contended  against  factious  persons  with  an  intenser  zeal  (d.  1588).  (</)  Kep- 
ler (d.  1G31),  who,  while  listening  to  the  harmonies  of  the  universe,  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions  that  he  might  with  devout  joy  make 
known  toothers  the  miracles  of  divine  wisdom,  and  would  rather  starve  than 
apostatize  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  was  driven  from  the  Lord's  fold 
as  an  unsound  sheep,  because  he  would  not  subscribe  the  articles  in  which  the 
Oalvinists  were  condemned,  and  doubted  whether  the  body  of  Christ  way 
truly  omnipresent.    His  mother  also  died  hrfetters  under  the  accusation  ol 

a)  Llhrl  Syn.b.  :i  .-.1.  t.y  //</*,  p.  CXXVIIsa.  S57»s. 

/■)  ivnmr,  Leiobenpr.  a.  <l.  onatodirtca  o.  eiltanpUtm  "r.  N.  (V.  I.].-.  140). 4  Hi-  contra*, 
writlnga  in  Watch  toL  II.  p.  594— SngtUiam, d.  BT.  Gr.  Rott  1TM  4.  //.  0.  ff<MM,d  Btdant 
d.  CreU'tthen  Ptocmmb,  »  urciiiv.  Betirr.  ZettMsb.  f.  blsL  Th.  IMS.  it.  '.'.)— Ota.  Qandermani 
m  I..  Ipcfg  Klage  Peln  b   Btkantdnti.  (Mtyr.  QwUcbt)  IB 

a)  J.  <;.  LeuckJUd,  Hist  Qeehusiana.  QtudUnb.  171&  i- 
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being  a  witch,  (I>)  The  opposition  to  the  Form  of  Concord  gradually  disap- 
peared when  its  most  decided  opponents  went  over  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
but  the  schism  between  the  two  churches  became  permanent,  in  consequence 
of  the  food  which  was  then  so  plentifully  supplied  to  the  religious  passions 
of  the  people.  The  writings  of  Chemnitz  and  Hutter,  composed  in  the  spirit 
of  the  strictest  Lutheranism,  were  then  generally  esteemed,  and  supplied  the- 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  theological  works  of  Melancthon.  (<•)  Their 
ascendency  was  also  sustained  by  the  independent  authority  of  the  literature 
of  that  period.  John  Gerhard  (d.  at  Jena,  1637)  attained  the  dignity  of  a 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  Father,  in  consequence  of  a  happy  combination  of 
polemic  learning  and  quiet  devotion.  The  sphere  of  his  literary  and  official 
activity  was  very  extensive,  and  Avhen  almost  every  thing  seemed  to  be  in 
ruins  around  him,  his  talents  wore  devoted  to  the  work  of  preserving  and  au- 
thenticating what  he  esteemed  useful  and  true,  (d)  But  the  youthful  energies 
of  Protestantism  were  much  impaired  even  in  the  midst  of  its  victories  by  these 
controversies,  and  Melancthon's  condemnation  as  a  heretic  was  felt  to  be  a  dark 
shadow  upon  the  original  principles  and  type  of  the  Reformation. 

I.   Calvinism. 

LoscJier,  (§  335.)  J.  G.  Wulch,  hist,  u.  theol.  Einl.  in  d.  Streitig.  sonderlich  ansser  d.  luth.  K.  8 
ed.  Jen.  1733ss.  5  vols.  Heppe,  (before  §  317.)  [Jfeiie  cTAubigne,  Spirit  of  the  Eef.  Churcb,  Mis 
cell.  Writings.  New  York.  1846.  p.  245ss.] 

§  354.     German  Reformed  Church. 

After  the  violent  rejection  of  Philippism,  a  German  Reformed  Church 
sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  established  churches  where  it  had  prevailed, 
by  the  side  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Switzerland.  Although  it  originally 
did  not  expressly  adopt  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  never  received  the 
peculiar  stamp  of  Calvin's  character,  it  wore  a  Calvinistic  aspect,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  special  fellowship  with  Calvinistic  churches,  and  its  reception  of 
a  large  number  of  Calvinistic  refugees,  through  whom  its  institutions  became 
based  upon  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  {a)  In  the  Palatinate* 
where  the  Reformation  received  its  original  character  also  from  the  influence 
of  Melancthon,  the  sovereignty  was  exercised  by  Frederic  111,  who  desired 
in  the  Eucharist  to  partake  of  nothiug  but  an  entire  Christ,  with  all  his  bene- 
fits. After  the  disorders  excited  by  Heshusius'  efforts  to  establish  Lutheran- 
ism, he  deposed  every  clergyman  (Aug.  15G0)  who  would  not  accommodate 
his  views  to  those  of  Melancthon  (§  350.  nt.  h.),  and  after  the  diet  of  princes 
at  Naumburg  he  still  adhered  to  the  amended  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 

l>)  J.  v.  Breitachwert,  Job.  Keppler's  Leben  u.  Wirken.  Btuttg.  1881.  Comp.  Tholuck,  verm. 
Bcbrr.  vol.  II.  p.  884ss.     [Life  of  Keppler,  in  Lib.  of  Us.  Know.  Lond.  1S33.] 

c)  Iluttenis  redivivus,  by  K.  Tlnse,  7  ed.  Lps.  1848.  p.  3Ss. 

J)  Mfditationes  sucrae,  1606.  12.  and  often.  Uebers.  v.  IT.  A.  Srhmi<HyY,x\.  (1S27.)  1S37.  Loci 
th.  Jen.  1610-22.  9  vols.  4.  deu.  ed.  Gotta,  Tub.  1762ss.  20  vols.  4.  Methodus  studll  th.  Jen.  1617.  ed. 
4.  1G54.  Scliola  pietatis  d.  i.  cbr.  Unterrichtung,  was  vorUrsachen  z.  Gottseel.  bewogen  sollen.  Jen* 
1628.  G  ed.  Nurnb.  1663.  Confessio  cath.  Jen.  1633-7.  4  vols.  4.  Frcf.  1679.  f.  Dispp.  quibus  dogmm, 
Calvinianor.  exper.duntur.  Jen.  1638.  4.— K  J  Fischer,  Vita  J.  G.  Lps.  1728,  I!i-t  ecc.  p.  XVIL  ic 
vita  J.  G.  lllostr.  Lps.  1727. 

«)  Heppe,  d.  Cbarakter  d.  deutscb.-Eef.  K.  n.  d.  Verb.  drs.  z.  Luthertb.  u.  Calv.  (Stul.  u.  Krit 
1850.  IL  3.) 
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introduced  into  the  churches  the  simplicity  and  chilliness  of  Switzerland 
(1562).  By  his  authority,  Ursinus  and  Olevianus  composed  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  which  was  soon  after  not  only  received  as  the  Creed  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  Church,  but  has  been  highly  esteemed  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  devotional  spirit  of  this  Confession  gives  prominence  to  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  Predestination  only  so  far  as  it  seemed  needful  to  console  the 
Christian  with  the  certainty  of  redemption,  and  to  that  of  the  Eucharist  only 
to  impart  an  assurance  of  communion  with  Christ,  (b)  At  the  religious  con- 
ference held  for  the  reconciliation  or  for  the  conversion  of  parties  at  AlauU 
brunn  (1564),  the  theology  of  "Wiirtemberg  was  found  to  be  in  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  Palatinate,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  based 
upon  that  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body  exhibited  sufficient  power  to  divide 
the  Church,  (c)  Under  Louis  VI.  (1570)  Lutheranism  was  established,  but 
after  his  death  (1583),  the  Calvinistic  tendency  became  predominant.  The 
latter  also  triumphed  in  the  midst  of  violent  popular  commotions  in  Bremen 
(1561-81),  although  the  cathedral  was  finally  opened  (1638)  to  the  Lutherans, 
•who  could  not  be  entirely  exterminated  there,  (d)  In  Anhalt,  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  of  the  Palatinate  was  adopted  from  attachment  to  Melanc- 
thon  (1596).  (e)  Under  a  similar  influence,  Nassau,  protesting  against  the 
monster  ubiquity  in  the  Form  of  Concord,  was  induced  to  adopt  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  (1582),  and  in  consequence  of  its  relation  to  the  house  of 
Orange,  it  was  brought  to  accept  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which  prevailed 
in  the  Netherlands  (1586).  (/)  Maurice,  the  learned  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  reconcile  the  two  Churches,  compelled 
the  Lutheran  Church  to  adopt  such  improvements  (1605)  as  ultimately  brought 
them  into  the  Calvinistic  communion ;  but  in  Upper  Hesse  Lutheranism  still 
prevailed,  (g)  Notwithstanding  many  disturbances,  the  established  churches 
generally  followed  the  form  of  reformation  adopted  by  their  respective  princes, 
for  no  alternative  was  allowed  their  ministers  but  either  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines embraced  by  the  civil  authorities,  or  to  leave  the  country.  John  Sigis- 
mund,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  once  gave  his  oath  to  his  lather  that  he 
would  never  forsake  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  but  on  Christmas  1613,  he  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  court  church  in  Berlin,  ac- 
cording to  the  Calvinistic  ritual.  In  the  confession  of  faith  which  he  made 
(1014),  he  declares  that  in  professing  himself  of  the  Reformed  Evangelical 
Church,  he  acted  without  regard  to  the  authority  of  human  names,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Scriptures,  that  Lis  objeotwas  to 
east  away  all  remnants  of  papal  superstition,  (A)  and  that  in  God's  cause  ho 

b)  First  Impression  In  German  and  Latin,  Heidelb.  1M&  ffli ■•met/er.  Col.  Confess,  p.  LVII, 
890ss.— S.  v.  Alpen,  Geech.  u.  Lit  <1.  Held.  Cat  Erl  180ft,    A  Uffwti  (411.)  p.  9<V*. 

c)  (Ursinus)  Protoooll  d.  1.  Acta  d.  Gespr.  zu  Maulb.  Ildlb.  1M1S.  4.  Ilej/jx;  Gescb.  d.  dt  Prot. 
rol.  II.  p.  7183. 

<I)  Genles,  II  1st.  tnotuiitn  eec.  In  civ.  Bremensl  temp.  IInr.lenber«ll.  Grjn.  1T5G.  J.  If.  DunUe. 
Bench.  4  fr.  Stftdt  Br.  Breiu.  1S48.  vol.  III.  p  81 

a)  Kepetltlo  Anbalttna,  lf>79.  Niemeyer,  OoL  p.  619m.  Btdbmann,  Hist.  A.  Furnt  Anbalt 
Eerbat  lTliiss.  vol.  VI.  p.  121ss. 

f)  J.  If.  Stealing,  K.  u.  Kef.  Gesch.  d.  Oranlen-Nass.  Land*,  Iluhm.  1804. 

g)  ffej>/ie,  d.  Klnluhr.  d.  VerboescruD£jpunkto  lu  Helen.  10U4-10.  Cass.  1^43. 
A)  Niemtyer  p.  LXXVII,  C42s*. 
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wai  jot  bound  by  his  previous  covenant.  Although  he  sought  to  indue* 
others  to  follow  him,  divested  the  University  of  Frankfort  of  its  Lutheran 
character,  and  abolished  the  legal  authority  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  he  only 
demanded  Christian  toleration  from  his  own  country  ;  and  yet  so  great  was 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Lutheran  people  of  the  Marquisate  and  of  Prussia, 
that  however  beneficial  such  a  change  of  faith  may  have  been  to  his  foreign 
relations,  it  could  not  on  the  whole  have  been  recommended  on  the  score  of 
mere  expediency,  (/)  The  feelings  of  those  connected  with  the  Reformed 
party  were  much  more  decided,  and  those  Lutherans  who  went  over  to  it 
never  looked  upon  themselves  as  apostates,  inasmuch  as  they  still  firmly  ad- 
hered to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (of  1540).  In  the  Religious  Peace  no 
mention  had  been  made  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  but  its  members  claimed 
the  privileges  of  those  professing  a  faith  kindred  with  that  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession.  Accordingly,  in  the  negotiations  on  this  subject  at  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (1576),  and  under  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  spirit  of  Fred- 
eric LTL,  the  Lutherans  did  not  venture  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  impe- 
rial party  to  repel  these  powerful  allies.  (&) 

§  355.      The  Netherlands. 

Q.  Brandt,  Hist  der.  Beformatie  de  Nederlanden.  Amst  (1663ss.)  1677.  4  vols.  4.  Engl.  Lona. 
1720.  4  vols.  French,  Abstract  Amst.  1730.  3  vols.  12.  D.  Gerdes,  H.  Eef.  vol.  III.  Ypey  en  Der- 
moid, Geschiedenisscn  der  Nederlandsche  hervornide  Kerk.  Breda.  1819-27.  4  vols. — Correspondance 
de  Philippe  IT.  sur  les  affaires  des  Paysbas,  publiee  par  Gac?iard,  Par.  184S-51.  2  vols.  [ScJtiller, 
Eevolt  of  the  Netherlands,  New  York.  1847.  12.  T.  C.  G-nttan,  Hist  of  the  Netherl.  Thilad. 
1831.  12.] 

The  Netherlands  were  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  people, 
especially  jealous  of  their  municipal  and  provincial  rights,  and  according  to 
the  most  ancient  laws  were  regarded  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  a  connection  by  marriage  between  the  house  of  LTapsburg  and  the 
royal  family  of  Spain,  it  became  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown.  Such  a 
people  were  sure  to  welcome  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation,  and  the  way 
had  long  been  prepared  for  their  promulgation.  The  first  step  was  taken  by 
the  general  diffusion  of  Luther's  writings,  but  as  the  people  were  more  con- 
nected with  Switzerland  and  France,  the  Reformed  faith  made  the  greatest 
progress  among  them.  Here  in  his  patrimonial  dominions,  Charles  V. 
evinced  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  Church,  by  a  complete  enforce- 
ment of  the  edict  of  Worms.  Hundreds  died  in  prison  or  on  the  scaffold. 
When  the  emperor  had  become  fatigued  with  the  cares  of  sovereignty  and 
of  life,  his  son  Philip  II,  to  whom  he  surrendered  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
whom  all  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  equally  odious,  sent  thither  the  in- 
quisition for  the  extirpation  of  both.  The  heroes  of  the  nation  fell  beneath 
the  axe  of  the  executioner  or  the  knife  of  the  assassin.  After  enduring  in- 
credible hardships,  the  people,  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  ventured  to 
demand  their  rights.    The  struggle  for  their  faith  was  in  some  respects  differ- 

0  D.  If.  IJering,  hist  Nacbr.  v.  d.  Anfang.  d.  ev.  ref.  K.  in  Bramlenb.  n.  Treussen.  IlaL  1773. 
A.  iluller,  (§  837.  nt  c)  p.  820ss.  E.  Jleluing,  Gesch.  d.  Prenss.  Staata.  Lemgo.  1834.  vol.  I.  p 
130798. 

t)  Slrute,  pfak.  KHist  Cap.  5.  p.  1S9&. 
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ent  from  the  civil  war  in  which  they  contended  for  their  ancient  rights,  but 
both  were  carried  on  under  the  skilful  direction  of  the  heroic  prince  of 
Orange.  The  ornaments  found  in  the  ancient  churches  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  seven  northern  provinces  in  which  German  manners  and  an 
evangelical  faith  prevailed,  formed  (1579)  a  confederation  called  the  Union 
of  Utrecht.  The  civil  and  religious  freedom  of  these  provinces  was  not, 
however,  acknowledged  by  Spain  until  it  became  so  completely  exhausted 
that  it  was  obliged  to  conclude  an  armistice  (1609). 

§  356.  Synod  of  Dort.    Nov.  13,  1618-end  of  May,  1G19. 

Acta  Synodi  nnttonalis  Dordreehti  hub.  Lntrd.  B.  1620.  f.  Han.  1G20.  4.  Acta  et  scr.  synodalia  Re- 
monstrantium.  Harder.  1620.  4.  Ilalesii  Hist.  Cone.  Dordraceni,  ed.  Moshem.  limb.  1724  Epp. 
pracstant.  et  crud.  virorum  ecc.  et  tbeol.  Amst.  (1600.  16S4.)  1704.  f.  Lltterae  deletratorum  Baadaeoi 
ad  Landgrav.  mlssae.  ed.  ab  H.  Heppe,  (Zeltsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S53.  n.  2.)— J.  Regtnboog,  Hist  d.  Re- 
monstranten.  Amst  1774.  3  vols.  a.  d.  HolL  (v.  Cramer.)  Lemgo.  1731.  2  vols.  M.  Graf,  Beitrr.  z. 
Gesch.  d.  Byn.  v.  Dord.  Bas.  1S25.  [Artt.  of  the  Syn.  of  D.  with  the  Hist  &c  by  the  States-Gen. 
from  the  Lat  by  T.  Scott,  Utica.  1S31.  12.    JV.  Chatelain,  Hist.  d.  Syn.  d.  Dordrecht  Par.  1S41.  8.] 

In  the  University  of  Leyden,  established  under  the  influence  of  the  Re- 
formation, the  spirit  of  Zwingle  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  victorious 
spirit  of  Calvin.  Arminius  (d.  1G09)  having  become  perplexed  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  predestination,  Gomarus  defended  it  against 
him.  (a)  Both  became  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  and  when  Arminius  at- 
tempted to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  peace  among  those  congregations  which 
had  abandoned  the  papacy  on  the  basis  of  a  few  simple  articles  selected  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  regarded  as  essential  to  salvation,  the  effect  was  to  threat- 
en the  young  Church  and  republic  of  the  Netherlands  with  an  open  division. 
A  justification  of  their  creed,  called  the  Remonstrance,  was  presented  (1010) 
by  the  party  of  Arminius  to  the  assembled  states  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land.  (I)  But  as  most  of  the  ministers  had  been  educated  at  Geneva,  Calvin- 
ism had  the  ascendency  among  the  clergy,  and  through  their  influence  among 
the  common  people,  to  whom  the  merits  of  the  controversy  were  unknown. 
But  the  venerable  Oldenbarneveld  and  Hugo  Grotius,  who  as  a  humanist 
and  a  statesman  had  paid  some  attention  to  theology,  were  at  that  time 
political  leaders  in  the  republican  party,  and  wero  the  protectors  of  the  Re- 
monstrants. {<■)  This  was  sufficient  to  induce  Maurice^  Prince  of  Orange,  tho 
Stadtholder  and  tho  General  of  the  Republic,  then  striving  to  attain  tho 
supreme  power,  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Calvin  i-ts.  A  synod  was 
called  by  the  States-General  for  the  determination  of  tho  controversy. 
Although  all  the  Reformed  churches  except  that  of  Anhali  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  its  deliberations,  the  number  of  foreign  deputies  actually  present 
was  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  members  from  the  Nether- 
lands.    Even  before  the  synod  was  Oj  eiied,  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  an  act 

a)  Arminii  <  Ipp.  tbeol  L.  B.  1620.  I.  and  often.  [Works  of  .!.  Arm.  ed  bj  ./  KichoU,  Lend.  9 
<rols.  s.]    o.  Brandt,  Hist  VlUe  Arminii.  ed  Bfothem.  Brans?.  1798.  [Ar.  Bangs,  Life  of  dnulnlu, 

Now  York.   lslt.   12.     Life  and  Works  of  A    publ  In  Auburn,  1852.  I  \»k  B  ] 

l>)  In  I. at.  Iii  the  Epp,  praest  et  erud.  Vlmrinn.  ed  i.  ]>■  14-*. 

c)  II.  Ludtn,  Hugo  Qrottoj  naota  Behlcks.  u.  Bohrr.  Bit  is  5,  [  '/./><  Burigny,  Lift  "f  H.  Ur» 
tlaa,  tran-i.  from  l  r.  Load  IT54  8.] 
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of  exorbitant  power  expelled  all  who  belonged  to  the  republican  party.  Tho 
members  of  the  synod,  therefore,  consisting  of  thirty-six  pastors,  twenty 
elders,  and  five  professors,  were  selected  with  some  degree  of  arbitrariness, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  fate  of  the  Remonstrants  was  decided  upon  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  meeting.  Their  spiritual  leaders,  under  the  conduct 
of  Episcopius,  the  eloquent  and  inflexible  successor  of  Arminius,  (d)  were 
summoned  before  the  synod  merely  as  accused  persons.  They  there  protest- 
ed against  an  unconditional  submission  of  themselves,  but  notwithstanding 
the  milder  views  of  the  foreign  deputies,  they  were  declared  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  word  of  God,  incapable  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical or  academic  functions  until  they  should  penitently  return  to  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Church.  In  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Union,  those 
preachers  and  teachers  belonging  to  the  Remonstrant  party  who  would  not 
immediately  resign  every  spiritual  office  were  expelled  from  the  country. 
But  after  the  death  of  Maurice  (1G25),  when  the  Republican  party  again 
obtained  the  ascendency,  the  Arminians  were  tolerated,  and  their  churches 
became  numerous  and  flourishing  on  account  of  their  liberal  exegetical  litera- 
ture, (e)  The  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  were  confirmed  by  the  States- 
General,  and  although  they  received  legal  authority  in  no  foreign  country 
but  France,  Calvinism  became  henceforth  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  Calvin's  twofold  doctrine  of  predestination,  based  upon 
that  of  original  sin,  was  in  some  degree  modified  in  them,  and  all  who  pro- 
perly used  the  means  of  grace  were  told  that  they  need  have  no  doubt  of 
their  final  salvation.  (/)  But  even  the  tendency  which  proceeded  from 
Zwingle  and  Melancthon  was  fostered,  and  occupied  a  subordinate  position  in 
the  churches.  Its  most  important  original  record,  after  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, is  the  creed  left  by  Bullinger,  and  adopted  through  the  influence  of 
the  Elector  Palatine  by  the  Swiss  Confederacy  under  the  name  of  the  Second 
Helvetic  Confession  (1566).  According  to  it  the  promises  of  God  are  general 
for  all  believers,  (g) 


CHAP.  III.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  THROUGH 

EUROPE. 

§  357.     United  Austrian  States,  until  1609. 

Raupach,  ev.  Oest  Hmb.  1732ss.  3  vols.  4.  Waldav,  Gescb.  d.  Prot  in  Ocst.  Ansp.  17S3.  i 
vols. — J.  Burii,  Hist,  dipt  de  6tatu  rel.  ev.  in  Hung.  a.  1.  1710.  f.  (P.  Ember)  Hist  Ecc.  rcf.  in 
Hung,  et  Transsylvania,  ed.  Lampe,  Traj.  1728.  4.  J.  Ribini,  Memor.  Aug.  Conf.  in  Hung.  Poson. 
1767ss.  2  vols.  Die  wlchtigsten  Schicksale  d.  ev.  K.  Augs.  Bek.  in  Eng.  1520 1G08.  LpB.  1S0& 
[Munyay)  Hist  ecc.  cv.  A.  C.  Rddictorum  in  Hung.  Halb.  1S30.  Corpus  Synodonini  Aug.  Conf.  in 
Hung.  ed.  J.  Szeberinyi,  Pesth.  1S4S.  G.  Ilitner,  Hist  Ecc.  Transylvanicar.  Ercf.  et  Lps.  lG'.H. 
\1.—Pontani  a  Braiteuberg,  Bok.  pia.  Ercf.  1608.  l—Bucholtz.  (p.  358.)  Runke,  u.  d.  Zelten 
Ferd.  L  u.  Max.  II.  in  s.  Zeitscu.  vol.  L  p.  223. 

German  Protestantism  was  extensively  diffused  at  an  early  period  among 


d)  Ph.  a  Limhoreh,  Vita  Episc  Amst  1701.    J.  Konynenburg,  Laudes  Ep.  Ibid.  1791.  4. 

e)  Adr.  a  Cattenbvrgh,  Bibl.  Scrr.  Eemonstr.  Amst  1728.     G.  S.  Fruncke.  de  Hist  dogmatuo 
Armlnianorum.  Kil.  1S14.     D.  de  Bray,  Essai  sur  l'llist.  de  l'cglise  Anntnienne.  Strasb.  1S35  4 

/)  Kiemeyer,  Col.  p.  690ss. 
g)  Ed.  O.  P.  Fritoache,  Tur.  1839.  in  Nlemeyer  p.  462m. 
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the  higher  classes  in  Austria.  Ferdinand  /.,  during  the  last  years  of  his 
reign,  stood  aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties.  Maximilian  II.  (1564—76), 
■whom  the  Protestants  regarded  as  a  secret  believer  in  their  principles,  and 
the  Romans  as  an  apostate,  endeavored  to  reconcile  both  sides,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  general  reform  consistently  with  the  laws,  by  giving  to  the  knights 
and  to  the  princely  cities  the  privilege  of  forming  an  ecclesiastical  system 
according  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  Hungarian  students  who  studied 
at  Wittenberg  and  returned  to  their  native  country  imbued  with  Lutheran 
sentiments,  Waldenses,  Hussites,  and  Humanists,  were  all  instrumental  in 
carrying  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  in  every  direction.  The  most 
sanguinary  laws  were  insufficient  to  impede  the  progress  of  these  agencies. 
All  laws  were  silent  during  the  storm  which  followed  the  battle  of  Mohacs 
(1526;.  No  greater  severity  against  the  Protestants  was  exercised  by  the 
house  of  Hapsbnrg  when  its  hold  upon  Hungary  was  so  precarious,  than  was 
indispensable  to  its  own  security;  and  wherever  the  Turks  held  sway,  a  form 
of  worship  in  which  no  images  were  used  might  be  extended  without  ob- 
struction. Ferdinand  I.  conceded  to  a  few  magnates  and  towns  in  his  domin- 
ions the  enjoyment  of  a  free  religious  toleration,  which  was  still  further 
increased  under  Maximilian.  The  Reformed  churches  became  equally  numer- 
ous, and  soon  began  to  be  disturbed  by  controversies.  The  writings  of  Luther 
were  also  carried  into  Transylvania  by  some  merchants  of  Hermanstadt.  on 
their  return  from  the  fair  at  Leipsic  (1521).  After  enduring  many  persecu- 
tions, all  the  Saxon  churches  declared  themselves  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (1544),  the  Magyars  connected  themselves  with  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  Wallachians  continued  to  worship  according  to  the  Greek 
ritual.  During  the  civil  wars  which  took  place  in  Hungary  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  complete  religious  freedom  was  granted  to  Transylvania 
at  the  Diet  of  Clauseriburg  (1556).  In  an  election  of  a  king  of  Bohemia 
(1526),  Ferdinand  was  chosen  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  principally  on 
account  of  the  favor  which  he  showed  to  the  Utraquists.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Smalkaldic  war  the  Electors  of  Saxony  were  invested  with  the 
power  to  command  the  army  furnished  by  the  Bohemian  states  in  any  way 
which  might  promote  the  common  cause.  These,  in  consequence  of  Luther's 
euccess,  had  regained  their  former  spirit  and  power,  hail  become  reconciled 
with  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  now  combined  their  Hussite  Bentiments 
partly  with  Lutheran  and  partly  with  Reformed  doctrines,  (a)  Rudolph  11. 
(after  1570)  permitted  evangelical  persons  in  all  parts  of  bis  dominions  to  be 
oppressed,  freedom  of  opinion  was  confined  to  the  nobility,  and  divine  wor- 
ship (after  1G04)  was  entirely  suppressed  by  public  violence.  Stephen  Bo  - 
»fcrxt,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  whose  power  was  considerable  on  account  of 
his  alliance  with  the  Turks,  now  took  up  arms  for  the  establishment  of  po- 
litical and  religions  liberty.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Peace  of  Vienna 
(1606),  hy  which  Hungary  ami  Transylvania  were  allowed  freely  to  receive 
either  the  Augsburg  or  the  Helvetic  Confession.  (&)     In  the  latter  provinoe 

a)  Conftnton  of  1580  &  1575  In  Lut  In  NUmtyer,  OoL  i>.  TT1.  Slta,  With  many  original 
ioonmenta:  Dleandera  Apologia der  Btanded.  K.  Bdhaimb,a,  d.  bOnin.  Bpr,  Indie  tantaoht  »ot 
K'tzt  h.  1619.  ■». 

L)  Paciflcatlo  rie  mi  n  Is  In  Ember-Lampe,  p,  :)J5aa. 
VI 
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popery  had  been  entirely  renounced,  and  in  Hungary  a  majority  of  the 
people  and  nearly  all  the  nobles  had  done  the  same.  "While  the  members  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  were  contending  with  one  another,  the  evangelical 
Btates  of  Austria,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  obtained  from  the  Archduke 
Matthias  the  restoration  of  all  the  privileges  they  had  acquired  under  Maxi- 
milian. The  Bohemians  at  the  same  time  received  from  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph an  imperial  charter,  (c)  by  which  they  were  placed  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  Catholics,  and  the  supreme  power  was  conceded  to  the  states  (1609"1 

§  358.     Sweden. 

J.  Baaz,  Tnventflrium  Eec.  Sueo-Gothor.  Lincop.  1642.  4.  P.  K  Thyselius,  Ilandlingar.  til 
Sverges  Eeformations-och  Kyrkohistoria  under  Gustaf.  I.  Stockh.  1841-5.  2  vols.  (Comp.  Zeitsch.  1 
bist.  Th.  1S46.  H.  2.  1S47.  H.  2.)—B.  C.  Romer,  de  Gust.  I.  rerum  sacr.  instauratore.  Traj.  ad  Eh. 
1840.  Geijer,  Gesch.  Schw.  (p.  246.  nt  b.)  1834  vol.  II.— Schinmeier,  Leb.  d.  drei  schwed.  Eeffi  Lor. 
Anderson,  Oluf  u.  Lor.  Peterson.  Lub.  17S3.  4 — A.  Theiner,  Schw.  u.  e.  Stellung  z.  h.  Stubl.  untcr 
Joh.,  Sig.  and  Karl  IX.  Augsb.  1838.  f.  2  vols.  [  Vertot,  Eev.  In  S\v.  on  account  of  the  change  in 
Eeligion,  from  the  French  by  J.  Mitchel,  Lond.  1723.  8.] 

Sweden  had  been  delivered  from  the  sanguinary  hands  of  the  Danes  by 
Gii-stavus  Vasa  (after  1521).  The  Eeformation  was  preached  there  by  the 
brothers  Olrtf  and  Laicrcnce  Peterson,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and 
were  so  constituted  by  nature  that  the  one  possessed  those  intellectual  quali- 
ties in  which  the  other  was  deficient.  The  bishops,  who  held  in  their  hands 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  country,  were  connected  with  the  Danish  inter- 
est, and  the  new  government,  anxious  to  relieve  the  people  of  their  taxes 
and  to  pay  otT  their  Hanseatic  mercenaries,  longed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  Church.  A  public  discussion  was  held  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection at  Upsala  (1520),  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  made 
by  the  Chancellor  Anderson.  The  king,  sustained  by  the  nobility  and  peas- 
antry, humbled  the  bishops  at  the  Diet  of  Westerns  (1527),  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  the  Church.  The  Reformation  was  introduced 
in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Luther,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the 
people  for  a  long  time  received  only  its  external  form,  and  scarcely  noticed 
the  change,  and  even  the  king  had  cause  to  deny  that  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  national  religion.  Those  bishops  who  acknowledged  the  new 
order  of  things  remained  members  of  the  diet  and  superintendents  of  the 
Church,  but  they  were  made  dependent  upon  the  royal  favor,  and  their  pow- 
ers were  circumscribed  by  the  authority  of  consistories.  A  reconciliation 
with  Catholicism  was  sought  for  under  John  III.  (after  15G8),  whose  wife 
was  a  Polish  princess,  and  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Church;  but  inconse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  Romish  court  to  concede  the  demands  of  the 
king,  and  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  Catholic  ritual,  the  eftbrt  proved 
unsuccessful,  {a)  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland  and  (after  1592)  of  Sweden, 
atoned  for  his  attempt  to  oppress  the  evangelical  Church  by  the  loss  of  the 
Swedish  crown,  which  was  Avon  (1599,  1604)  by  his  uncle,  Charles  IX.,  the 
champion  of  Protestantism.     At  first  nothing  but  the  word  of  God  contained 

c)  A.  e.  bobm.  Urk.  ubers.  m.  An  in.  v.  Borott,  Gorl.  1803. 

.i)  Die  Jesulten  als  Yerinittler  e.  prot  Kirchenagende.  Brl.  Monstschr.  1794.  lately  ed.  tl 
ttthr,  Heart.  1825. 
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in  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  acknowledged  as  the  creed  of  the  Church,  But 
finally  the  clergy,  that  they  might  meet  the  calumnies  of  their  Catholic  op- 
ponents, and  that  the  whole  Swedish  nation  might  have  hut  one  God,  and 
might  worship  him  as  one  man,  proclaimed  their  adherence  to  the  Augsburg 
Confession  in  1593,  and  to  the  Form  of  Concord  in  1663,  (l)  and  a  law  was 
enacted  which  provided  that  all  who  should  apostatize  to  popery  should  be 
Danished  from  the  country. 

§  359.     Denmark  with  Norway  and  Iceland. 

Pontoppirtan,  (p.  246.  nt  a.)  vol.  II.  p.  754s9.  vol.  HI.  Munter,  Danske  Eef.  Ilistorie.  Kjf.benli. 
2  vols.  u.  KGesch.  v.  Diin.  u.  Nor.  Lpz.  1834.  vol.  III.  Stemrcer  fra  den  Danske  Kirkes  Eof.  Tid. 
Odense.  1S36.  4 — Malerte,  de  causis  propagatae  celeriter  in  Dan.  ref.  Haf.  1S17.  4 

The  whole  power  of  the  Danish  state  was  shared  between  the  bishops 
and  the  barons.  Christiern  II.  was  elected  king  in  1513,  and  proved  to  be  a 
tyrant  under  the  tyranny  of  the  mother  of  his  paramour.  Under  him  the 
nobility  were  degraded,  the  people  were  exalted,  and  the  Reformation  was 
favored  that  he  might  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  bishops.  (a)  On  his  expul- 
sion by  the  united  power  of  the  barons  and  prelates,  his  uncle  Frederic  I.  of 
Holstein  (1523-33),  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony, and  a  firm  friend  of  the  gospel,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  But  in  the 
stipulations  made  before  his  election,  he  pledged  himself  to  maintain  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  bishops,  and  to  punish  those  who  preached 
against  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  holy  Father  by  fines  and  bodily  chastise- 
ments. The  Reformation  continued  still  to  spread  among  the  people  until 
the  king  obtained  a  law  at  the  Diet  of  Odense  (1527),  by  which  Protestants 
and  Catholics  were  put  in  possession  of  equal  civil  privileges,  the  marriage 
of  priests  was  tolerated,  and  the  election  of  bishops  was  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  Rome.  The  bishops  protested  against  the  succession  of  his  oldest 
son,  with  whom  Luther  was  known  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Christ iem 
III.)  however,  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his  party  the  lay  members  of  the 
diet,  when  all  the  bishops  were  suddenly  attacked  on  the  20th  Aug.,  1536, 
and  their  freedom  was  obtained  only  by  the  renunciation  of  their  dignities. 
Boennow,  Bishop  of  Roeskild,  alone  would  yield  nothing  to  the  injury  of  his 
Church,  and  died  the  death  of  a  martyr  in  prison  (1544).  At  a  diet  held  at 
Copenhagen  (Oct.,  1536),  from  which  the  clergy  were  entirely  excluded,  the 
political  privileges  of  the  Church  were  completely  destroyed,  and  its  posses- 
sions were  shared  by  the  king  and  the  nobles.  The  king  was  crowned  by 
Bugenhagen,  and  an  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  adopted  by  which  a  few 
titular  bishops  were  appointed,  and  the  Church  was  made  entirely  dependent 
Upon  the  court.  (//)  The  Form  of  Concord  was  oasl  into  the  flames  by 
Frederic  II.  (1581),  (<■)  but  during  the  17th  century  it  possessed  great  au- 
thority among  the  people.    The  new  Chnroh  was  established  without  oppo- 

b)  Kv.  K.  Zeltnne.  1835.  N.  56. 
a)  Dahlmann,  Geaeh.  v.  Dannemark.  vol  III.  p,  BBOaa, 

I)  Mbhntke,  Krtnnng  Chr.  a.  a.  Qemablin  dorcta  Bog  Btrala,  18SB.    Itnnter,  Bymbb.  ad  111.  Vi- 
genliotril  In  Danla  commontionem.  Hafta.  1686. 

•  )  ./  //.  ab  Eltwteh,  de  F.  0,  Dam  In  Duia  tii  eombattef  Wit  171C  4    Gegen  d.  ZwelM  di« 

Crkundo:  Qerdtt,  II.  Bet  vol.  III.  pruct 
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sition  in  Norway,  not,  hew  ever,  until  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheirn  had  fled 
with  all  the  ecclesiastical  treasures  (1537).  In  Iceland  the  Episcopal  party 
were  destroyed  while  struggling  with  arms  in  their  hands  (1550). 

§  3G0.     Poland,  Livonia,  and  Koorland. 

Adr.  BegenvoUoii  (  Wengierski),  Byst  hist,  chron.  Eccl.  Slavonicarum.  Ultraj.  1652.  4.  Jura  et 
llbertt  Dissidentium  in  regno  Pol.  Eer.  1707.  f.  Schlcksale  d.  poL  Dissid.  limb.  176Sss.  3  vols.  C. 
G.  t>.  Friese,  Eef.  Gesch.  v.  Pohlen  u.  Litth.  Brsl.  17S6.  8  vols.  G.  W.  C.  Lochner,  Fata  et  ratlones 
familiarnm  chr.  in  Pol.  quae  ab  Ecc.  cath.  alienae  fuerunt,  usque  ad  consensus  Sendom.  temp.  (Acta 
Soc.  Jablonovianae.  Lps.  1S32.  Th.  IV.  Fsc.  2.)  C.  V.  Krasinski,  Histor.  Sketch  of  the  Eise,  Pro- 
gress, ?.nd  Decline  of  the  Eef.  in  Poland.  Lond.  lS3Sss.  2  vols.  8vo.  bearb.  v.  Lindau.  Lpz.  1S41.— K. 
L.  Tetuch,  kurl.  KHist  Eiga  u.  L.  1767ss.  3  vols.  J.  Liik<t»zeicicz,  Gesch.  d.  Eef.  Kirchen  in  Lith, 
Lpz.  1S48-50.  2  vols.  8.     [An  Account  of  Livonia  and  the  Marian  Teu.  Ord.  Lond.  1701.  S.] 

Many  persons  expelled  from  various  countries  on  account  of  their  religion, 
found  an  asylum  in  Poland  under  the  protection  of  particular  nobles. 
Churches  had  therefore  been  formed  which  were  composed  of  Bohemian 
brethren,  of  the  Reformed,  and  of  Lutherans.  After  some  warm  controver- 
sies these  became  united  at  the  Synod  of  Sendomir  (1570),  under  one  gene- 
ral confession,  whose  indefinite  articles  afforded  room  for  minor  differences 
of  opinion,  (a)  As  the  power  of  the  waiwodes  was  almost  unlimited  in  their 
respective  domains,  the  kings  and  bishops  had  very  little  power  to  inflict 
persecution.  By  these  inferior  governors  a  religious  peace  was  concluded 
during  the  interregnum  (Pax  Dissidentiiim,  1573),  which  had  the  force  of  a 
law  of  the  empire  to  secure  equal  privileges  to  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
But  as  early  as  the  time  of  Sigismund  III.  (after  1587),  the  Catholic  party 
had  acquired  much  strength  by  means  of  the  inducements  wrhich  the  king 
and  the  Church  could  present  to  the  higher  nobility,  while  many  of  the  Dis- 
sidents had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  general  confession  of  faith,  and  had 
renewed  the  former  controversies  in  the  body  to  which  they  belonged. 
Vladislaus  IV.  sought  in  vain  to  effect  a  general  reconciliation,  or  at  least  a 
mutual  understanding  of  the  contending  parties,  by  means  of  a  religious  dis- 
cussion held  at  Thorn  (1644).  (b) — The  Grand  Master  of  Livonia  could  not 
refrain  from  following  the  example  of  Prussia,  although  the  archbishop 
arrayed  himself  in  defence  of  prescriptive  rights  and  the  ancient  faith. 
Riga  decided  in  favor  of  the  Reformation  (1523),  and  conscious  of  its  inde- 
pendence as  an  imperial  city,  it  became  a  member  of  the  League  of  Smal- 
kald  (1538).  Nearly  all  the  population  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation  when  the  Grand  Master,  Conrad  Kettler,  assumed  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Koorland  and  Semigallia  (1561).  That  portion  of  Livonia,  how- 
ever, which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dwina,  and  which  he 
could  not  defend  against  the  power  of  Russia,  was  ceded  to  Poland  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  permitted  to  profess  the  Augsburg  Confession. 


a)  Consensus  Sendomiriensis  Fief,  ad  V.  1704.—  J,ihlonski,  Hist  Ccns.  Sendom.  Ber.  178L  4. 
1)  Scripta  facientia  ad  Coiloq.  Thorm  Helmst  1C45.  4.    Acta  Conv.  Thor.  Yarsav.  1C46.  4. 
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Great  Beitain  and  Ireland. 

Wilkin*,  Cone.  Brit.  vol.  III.  Kef.  Ecc.  Anglic.  Lend.  1608.  t.—G.  Burnet,  II.  of  the  lief,  of  the 
Church  of  Engl  Lond.  (1679ss.  2  vols,  f.)  [New  York.  3  ami  4  vols.  S.]  E.  CardieeU,  Documentary 
Annals  of  the  Kef.  Church  of  Engl.  1546-1716.  Oxf.  1S39.  2  vols.  J.  Strype,  Ecc.  Memorials  under 
Ilenry  VIII.,  Edw.  and  Mary.  Lond.  1721.  3  vols.  f.  and  Annals  of  the  Ret  during  the  reign  of  Q. 
Eliz.  Lond.  (1709ss.)  1725s?.  4  vols.  f.  IT.  Soames,  EL  of  the  Kef.  of  the  Church  of  Engl  Lond 
lS26ss.  4  vols.  J.  v.  Gumpach,  Ge?eh.  d.  Trennung  d.  engl.  K.  v.  Rom.  Darmst  1S45.  Weber, 
(§  297.)  vol.  II. :  Der  construct.  Theft  d.  Pel',  n.  d.  purit  Sectenbildung.  1S53.  [J.  K.  Worgan, 
Speculum  Eccl.  Anglicanae,  or  Pef.  in  Engl  Lond.  1880.  Zurich  Letters,  ed.  by  //  Itobinion,  Lond. 
1846.  8.  T.  Fuller,  Church  Hist,  of  G.  E.  Lond.  188T.  3  vols.  S.  C.  MaiOand,  The  Kef.  in  Engl. 
Lond.  1849.  8.  Dod's  Chnrch  Hist,  of  Engl,  from  1500-1683.  Lond.  1839.  5  vols,  8.  T.  V.  Short, 
Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Engl,  till  16S8.  Lond.  1810.  8.]— Primordia  lief.  Hibernicae.  (Gerdes,  MiscelL 
Groning.  vol.  VII.  P.  I.)  B.  Mant,  II.  of  the  Chnrch  of  IreL  from  the  Kef.  to  the  Kevol.  Lond. 
1S39.  As  a  curiosity  :  Cobbett,  II.  of  the  Prot  Kef.  in  Engl,  and  Ire).  Lond.  1S28.  2  vols.— D.  Hume: 
Hist,  of  Great  Brit.  (Stuart.)  Edinb.  Lond.  1754>s.  2  vols.  4.  Hist,  of  Engl.  (Tudor.)  Lond.  1759.  2 
vols.  4  and  often.    Lingard,  Hist,  of  Engl,  till  16S8.  Lond.  1S49. 13  vols.  12. 

§  3G1.     Establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church, 

A  party  favorable  to  the  Reformation  Lad  been  prepared  in  England  by 
the  influence  of  Wycliffe,  and  it  was  now  revived  by  the  circulation  of  the 
writings  of  Luther.  An  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Fryth 
and  Tindal  was  printed  at  Antwerp  (1526),  and  went  like  a  Phoenix  from  its 
ashes  across  the  channel.  But  Ilenry  VIII.  defended  the  religion  of  St.  Tho- 
mas with  his  pen  and  his  sword.  Subsequently,  however,  his  deadly  love  was 
fixed  upon  Anna  Boleyn,  and  he  entertained  doubts  of  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Aragon,  his  brother's  widow.  Clement  VII. 
could  not  consent  to  annul  this  marriage  with  the  aunt  of  the  emperor.  By 
the  advice  of  Cranmer  the  king  obtained  a  decision  of  a  body  of  learned  men, 
who  declared  that  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  widow  was  null  and  void,  lie 
then  married  Anna  and  fell  under  the  papal  ban.  A  Parliament,  in  which 
servility  rather  than  a  love  of  reform  prevailed,  sundered  all  connection  be- 
tween England  and  the  pope,  and  the  king,  who  ruled  in  God's  stead  both 
in  Church  and  state,  probably  according  to  his  lusts,  was  recognized  as  the 
sole  head  of  the  Church  (after  1532).  An  immense  property  belonging  to  the 
monasteries  now  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  king,  and  a  still  greater  treasure 
of  art  and  antiquity  was  squandered.  Cranmer,  who  had  been  exalted  to  the 
arehiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury  and  secretly  married  to  a  German  lady,  now 
endeavored  to  involve  the  king  in  the  Reformation,  even  contrary  to  the  royal 
wishes.  The  superstition  of  the  times  was  exposed  in  the  most  unsparing 
manner.  Becket's  sepulchre  was  dishonored,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
distributed  among  the  people.  The  venerable  bishop,  John  JFMer,  died  in 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  the  Chancellor  Thomas  Mort  was 
beheaded  pleading  for  such  a  reformation  as  no  royal  or  popular  violence 
could  effect,  and  clinging  fondly  to  his  ideal  of  a  future  commonwealth,  in 
which  all  might  have  room  to  labor  equally  for  the  common  weal  in  a  life  of 
happiness  conformed  to  natural  laws,  (a)  But  the  Catholics  sometimes  re- 
minded the  king  of  his  celebrated  defence  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  law  of  1589,  ill 

a)  De  optlmo  relpubL  statu  deque  aora  Insula  Utopia  1616, — a.  TK,  Jiudhart,  Tbamtt  fcforna. 
Bomb.  1829.     W.  J.  Walter,  Sir  Thoa.  More.  Lond.  1880.    [J,   '■■  ,  Life  of  Sir  Tbomaa  Moia 

Lond.  12] 
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which  transubstantiation,  celibacy,  masses  for  the  dead,  and  auricular  confes- 
sion had  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  common  hangman.  (I)  The 
followers  of  Luther  and  of  the  pope  were  frequently  executed  on  the  same 
gibbet.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  (after  1547),  that  Cranmer  was  able,  by  means  of  the  Parliament, 
to  enter  thoroughly  upon  the  work  of  reform,  and  by  calling  Bucer  to  Cam- 
bridge, to  form  an  alliance  with  the  German  divines.  Edward,  however,  died 
in  early  youth  (1553),  and  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catharine,  inheri  ed  the 
crown.  She  had  been  educated  in  the  Catholic  Church,  had  endured  in  her 
youth  many  sacrifices  in  its  behalf,  and  now  became  animated  with  extreme 
enthusiasm  to  see  it  victorious.  With  hands  full  of  blood  and  violence  she 
now  gave  back  England  to  the  pope,  and  Cranmer  died  at  the  stake  far  more 
heroically  than  he  had  lived  (155G).  (c)  In  early  life  Mary  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  her  own  melancholy  and  the  hatred  of  her  people  (1558).  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Anna,  then  ascended  the  throne.  Her  birth  was, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Roniisk  Church,  illegitimate,  and  she  had 
been  educated  in  the  evangelical  faith  of  her  mother,  as  well  as  in  the  school 
of  misfortune.  During  the  long,  rigid,  and  prosperous  reign  (till  1603)  of  this 
virgin  queen,  the  Reformation  was  established  in  spite  of  internal  and  external 
enemies,  with  a  good  degree  of  circumspection  and  moderation.  But  even  she 
sometimes  found  occasion  for  the  axe  of  the  executioner  against  Anglo-Ro- 
man missionaries  and  assassins.  Many  Catholic  ceremonies  were  still  retained 
in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  A  confession  of  faith  was  formed  under 
Edward,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  39  Articles,  which  was  accepted  by  a 
convocation  of  the  clergy  at  London  (1562),  and  was  made  by  Parliament  the 
rule  of  faith  for  all  the  clergy  (1571).  In  this  it  is  declared  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  every  thing  necessary  to  salvation,  that  justification  is  through 
faith  alone,  but  that  works  acceptable  to  God  are  the  necessary  fruit  of  this 
faith,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  a  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  spiritually  received  by  faith,  and  predestination  is  apprehended  only 
as  it  is  a  source  of  consolation,  (d)  Supreme  power  over  the  Church  is  vested 
in  the  English  crown,  but  it  is  limited  by  statutes.  Bishops  continued  to  be 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  the  first  barons  of  the  realm.  "Whatever 
was  done  by  the  kings  of  England  against  the  papacy  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Reformation,  was  enforced  also  as  the  law  for  Ireland.  But  tho  Irish  obsti- 
nately resisted  every  effort  of  their  tyrannical  oppressors  to  compel  them  to 
embrace  the  new  faith.  The  English,  however,  proved  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment that  as  a  conquered  territory  Ireland  belonged  to  them  as  Canaan  onco 
belonged  to  the  Israelites.  The  free  and  common  territory  of  the  confeder- 
ated and  kindred  tribes  was  converted  into  royal  fiefs,  and  when  the  principal 
chiefs  were  goaded  on  by  continual  oppressions  to  rise  in  rebellion,  their  lamia 
were  given  to  Englishmen,  until  the  native  inhabitants  were  almost  com- 


b)  Wtikin«,  vol.  III.  p.  843s. 

c)  Strype,  Th.  Cr.  Lond.  (1694.)  1711.  f.  Gilpin,  Th.  Cr.  Lond.  17S4.  Samml.  merkw.  Lebens- 
b  actor,  a.  d.  brit.  Biogr.  Hal.  1754aa  vol.  II.  IT.  J.  Todd,  Life  of  Cr.  Lond.  1S31.  [Lives  of  Cr.  bi 
C.  W.  Lebae,  &  Mm.  Lee  &.  Vind.  of  Cr.  by  Todd.] 

d)  Niemeyer,  Col.  p.  601ss. 
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pletely  destitute  of  property.  The  entire  revenues  and  property  of  the  Church 
■were  gradually  taken  possession  of  hy  a  foreign  Protestant  hierarchy,  hy  the 
side  of  which  the  Irish  were  ohliged  to  sustain  their  own  bishops  and  pastors 
from  their  own  scanty  resource-. 

§  362.     Origin  of  the  Puritans  and  Independents. 

(Bradnhaw.)  The  English  PuriUne.  Lond.  1605.  Lat:  Puritanismus  angl.  Frcf.  1010.  D.  Xe.d,  II.  of 
the  Puritans.  Lond.  (1731ss.  4  vols.)  1733-7.  1S22.  5  vols.  [With  notes  by ,/.  0.  Ohoult  s.  New  York.  1S44. 
2  vols.  8.]  J.  B.  Marvden,  Hist,  of  the  early  Puritans  (till  1642.)  Lond.  1 850.  [  W.  II.  Stoic  Al  &  I).  Wilson, 
H.  of  the  Purituns  in  Engl.  &  of  the  Pilg.  Fathers.  Lond.  1S26.  12.  B.  Brooks,  Lives  of  the  Puritans. 
Lond.  1818.  3  vols.  S.]—Booinson,  Apol.  pro  exulibus  Anglis,  qui  Brownistae  appellantur.  Logd.  1619. 
4.  C.  Walker,  11.  of  Independency.  Lond.  (16l-ss.)  1661.  3  vols.  4.  B.  Banbury,  lli-t.  Memorials, 
relating  to  the  Independents  or  Congrcgationalists.  Lond.  1S39.  3  vola  [Bogus  &,  Bennett,  II  i  -t.  of  the 
Dissenters.  Lond.  1S08-12.  4  vols.  8.]— IP!  CMebm,  die  Dissenters,  (Ze.tseh.  f.  hist  Th.  ISIS.  11.  1.) 

A  party  consisting  principally  of  those  strict  Calvinists  who  had  suffered 
persecution  under  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  now  had  returned  as  confessors,  took 
offence  at  the  dependence  of  the  Church  upon  the  state,  at  the  high  preroga- 
tives of  the  bishops,  and  at  the  splendid  ritual  of  worship,  whose  indifferent 
forms  not  being  expressly  authorized  by  Scripture,  were  looked  upon  as  rem- 
nants of  Antichrist.  These  Puritans  demanded  a  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  government,  a  simple  spiritual  form  of  worship,  and  a  strict  disci- 
pline. Elizabeth  endeavored  to  overcome  their  opposition,  but  this  was  found 
rather  to  increase  with  their  Sabbatical  festivals  on  Sunday,  and  their  Oalvin- 
istic  doctrine  of  predestination.  By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1550)  all  N  - 
conformists  were  threatened  with  fines  and  imprisonment,  and  their  ministers 
with  deposition  and  banishment.  But  those  ministers  who  had  resigned  theii 
congregations,  or  been  deposed,  established  new  congregations  in  connection 
with  Presbyteries  (after  1572),  and  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the  estab- 
lished Church  itself  exhibited  an  inclination  toward  Puritanism.  A  separa- 
tion from  a  church  which  was  regarded  as  a  persecutor  of  Christians  was  now 
effected  on  conscientious  principles  by  Robert  Broicn  (after  1580),  and  after 
his  return  by  John  Eobinson  (after  1G10),  who  preached  that  according  to 
apostolic  example  every  congregation  should  be  an  independent  church,  that 
every  man  was  justified  in  worshipping  God  according  to  his  own  oonsoii 
and  that  ministers  were  dependent  only  on  their  congregations.  These  Inde- 
pendents, when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  own  country  formed  con- 
gregations in  the  Netherlands  and  in  America,  but  they  were  still  firmly 
rooted  in  England,  where  the  Puritans  under  continual  persecutions  became 
daily  more  violent  and  gloomy,  and  gradually  a  dangerous  and  powerful  party. 
In  their  morals  and  manners  they  were  eminently  |>imi<,  they  looked  upon  aL 
earthly  pleasures  as  sinful,  their  own  fancies  were  regarded  as  divine  inspira- 
tions, and  they  thought  that  the  state  itself  should  he  subject  to  their  demo- 
cratic hierarchy. 
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363.     Scotland. 

J.  Knoa;  IT.  of  tbe  Ref.  of  Scotl.  't\\\  15G7.)  Lond.  1664.  f.  &  often.  D.  Calderwod,  IT.  of  On 
Kirk  of  Sc.  Lond.  1678.  f.  Edinb.  1S45  7  vols.  Gil.  Stuart,  II.  of  the  Ref.  in  Sc.  Lond.  1780.  G.  Cook, 
H.  of  the  Church  of  Sc.  from  the  Rel.  Edinb.  1815.  3  vols.  K.  II.  Sick,  d.  K.  v.  Sch.  Heidi b.  1844. 
2  Abth.  K.  G.  v.  Rmllof,  Gesch.  d.  Ref.  in  Sell.  Brl.  1S47-9.  2  vols.  [J.  Skinner,  Eccl  Hist,  of  Sc. 
Lond.  ISIS.  2  vols.  S.  Analecta  Scotia,  illustr.  the  civil,  eccl.  &  lit.  H.  of  Sc.  Ed.  1834-7.  2  vols.  8. 
H".  M.  Heiherington,  II.  of  the  Church  of  Sc  till  1S43.  4  ed.  Edinb.  1S53.  8.  3  ed.  New  York.  1844.  8] 
—Robertson,  II.  of  Sc.  Edinb.  1759.  2  vols,  4.  &  often.  [New  York.  1886.  8.  P.  F.  Tytter,  11.  of  Sc. 
Lond.  1842-44.  9  vols.  8.  &  1845.  7  vols.  8.    Sir  W.  Scott,  H.  of  Sc.  new  ed.  Lond.  1837.  2  vols.  13.] 

The  first  martyr  for  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  (1528)  was  Patrick 
Hamilton,  a  youth  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  hut  favorable  to  the  Refor- 
mation in  consequence  of  his  studies  in  Germany.  Cardinal  Beatoun  continued 
to  burn  persons  at  the  stake  until  a  martyr  predicted  from  the  midst  of  the 
flames  his  own  violent  death  (1546).     Such  martyrdoms  were  the  most  im- 
pressive kind  of  preaching  for  a  rude  and  sensuous,  but  true-hearted  people. 
Under  the  unsettled  regency  which  bore  sway  during  the  minority  of  Queen 
Mary  Stuart  the  reform  party  had  opportunity  to  gain  strength.     The  leader 
and  the  impetuous  but   eloquent  preacher   of  this  party  was  John  Knox 
(d.  1572),  whose  vigor  had  been  acquired  amid  the  flames  of  persecution  and 
the  toils  of  the  galleys,  and  who  had  learned  to  despise  the  terrors  as  well  as 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  {a)     After  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  the  Dau- 
phin of  France  the  regency  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  French  troops  to  over- 
throw the  Reformation,  and  to  enforce  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  queen 
upon  the  English  crown.     The  Reformed  party  then  collected  together  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  Congregation  of  Christ  at  Edinburgh  (1557),  and 
with  Elizabeth's  assistance  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  (1560)  by  which  the 
people  received  a  Calvinistic  Reformation,  (b)  and  the  nobles  the  greater  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Church.     But  in  the  season  of  its  triumph  Protestant- 
ism sought  to  persecute  its  enemies  ;  it  sometimes  cost  a  person  his  property, 
and  even  his  life,  to  attend  a  mass,  and  a  pious  vandalism  wreaked  its  fury 
upon  the  monuments  of  the  Church.     After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mary 
returned  to  her  own  hereditary  dominions  (1561).    The  frivolous  manners  of 
tl lis  beautiful  queen's  court  were  an  abomination  to  the  stern  Calvinists,  and 
Knox  went  to  meet  her  as  the  ancient  prophet  did  the  idolatrous  queen,  and 
remained  unmoved  by  her  tears.    Finally  she  awoke  the  flames  of  civil  war, 
not  so  much  by  her  secret  machinations  against  the  Reformation  as  by  her 
criminal  passions.     Failing  to  accomplish  her  purposes  by  such  means  she 
now  cast  herself  into  the  fatal  arms  of  Elizabeth,  (c)     The  crown  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  her  son,  James  VI.  (1567),  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
were  made  regents  during  his  minority,  and  a  Presbyterian  form  of  ecclesias- 
tical government  was  every  where  adopted  (1592). 

a)  Smeioniu.%  Vita  Kn.  Edinb.  1579.  4.  7%.  McCrU.  Lifo  of  I  Kn.  Edinb.  1811.  2  vols.  &  often. 
[Cincinnati,  (in  Calv.  Lib.  vol.  III.)  1S3S.  8.]  Im  Ausz.  v.  Planck,  Gott,  1S17.  0.  W<  bt  r,  J.  Kn.  u. 
d.  schott.  K.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1S42.  II.  4.) 

o)  Conf  Scoticana  I.  in  Niemeyer  p  Lis.  340ss.  <fe  First  Book  of  Discipline. 

c)  F.  v.  Returner,  E.izabeth  a.  Maria  Stuart  Lps.  1836.  [II.  G.  Bell,  Life  of  Mar*.  Queen  of 
Bcots.  Lond.  1840.  8  ed.  s.  /'.  /•'.  Tytler,  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence,  &c.  Lond  1790.  2  Js.  Whita 
'>/■'«  Vind.  &  Miss  Benger'e  Life] 
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§  364.   Great  Britain  under  the  Stuarts. 

Rushtt-orth,  Hist  Collections.  1015-44.  Lond.  1732.  6  vols.  Harris,  H.  of  James  I.  Lond.  1754.  4 
md  II.  of  Charles  I.  Lond.  1753.  4  Guizot.  II.  de  larevol.  d'Angleterre.  [Hist  of  the  Ens.  Eev.  of 
1640,  from  the  Fr.  of  Guizot  Lond.  1S45.  8.]  Par.  IS'26.  8  ed.  1341.  2  vols.  &  Collection  des  Memoires 
relatifi  a  la  Rev.  Par.  1328.  2  vols.  Macavlay,  II.  of  Engl  vol.  I.  cap.  1.  [J.  II  Jesse,  Court  of  Engl, 
ander  the  Stuarts.  Lond.  1346.  4  vols.  S.  li.  Yaughan,  II.  of  Engl,  under  the  Stuarts  &.  Common- 
wealth. 1603-SS.  Lond.  1S40.  2  vols.] 

Mary's  son  was  also  Elizabeth's  heir,  James  I.  of  England.  Utterly  disap- 
pointing the  hopes  he  had  raised  among  the  Presbyterians,  he  appointed  bish- 
ops as  the  instruments  of  an  arbitrary  monarchy  in  Scotland,  was  increasingly 
bitter  even  to  the  last  toward  the  rude  strictness  of  the  Puritans,  but  was  mild 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Catholics,  in  proportion  as  they  swore  that  the  pope 
had  no  power  to  depose  princes,  nor  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance. 
The  discovery  of  a  plot  formed  by  some  Catholics  for  blowing  up  the  Parlia- 
ment (1605  ,  filled  the  people  with  consternation  and  hatred.  Charles  I.  in- 
herited his  father's  inclinations  and  aversions.  The  opposition  of  the  Puritans 
which  had  already  been  increased  by  persecution,  and  been  directed  to  the 
inferior  regard  shown  in  the  Old  Testament  to  worldly  monarchy,  was  aroused 
to  the  highest  extreme  by  prelatical  sermons  upon  the  superiority  of  a  mon- 
arch to  all  laws,  and  npon  the  duty  of  unconditional  submission  to  his  au- 
thority. The  king  made  an  effort  to  govern  without  his  Parliament,  married 
a  Catholic  princess,  who  imagined  herself  a  modern  Esther,  and  gave  to  the 
Scottish  Church  a  liturgy  which  the  people  abhorred  as  they  would  have  done 
a  service  to  Baal.  The  Scots  now  formed  a  league  in  behalf  of  the  true  re- 
ligion and  the  freedom  of  the  kingdom  (Covenant,  1038).  The  king  was 
obliged  to  convene  the  Parliament  (1640)  to  obtain  money  for  the  war  against 
them,  but  the  representatives  of  an  enraged  people,  exasperated  by  still  fur- 
ther thoughtless  opposition,  impeached  the  royal  counsellors,  entered  into  the 
Solemn  League  of  the  Scots,  and  when  threatened  by  the  king  raised  an 
ftrmy,  which,  in  spite  of  many  defeats,  soon  became  irresistible  in  consequence 
of  its  religious  enthusiasm  and  moral  discipline.  The  Irish  Catholics,  relying 
upon  the  reputed  inclinations  of  the  king,  made  preparations  for  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Protestants  among  them  (1041).  The  Puritans,  with  their  Old 
Testament  style  of  preaching,  maintained  their  ascendency  in  Parliament, 
While  the  Independents  were  most  numerous  in  the  army,  but  both  were 
agreed  in  their  opposition  to  all  papal  abominations,  and  in  their  derivation 
of  all  power  from  God  and  his  people.  A  select  number  of  pious  and  intel- 
ligent clergymen  were  assembled  by  the  Parliament  to  consult  with  a  smaller 
number  from  its  own  body  with  respect  to  a  new  ecclesiastical  organization. 
This  Westminster  Synod  (1643-49)  in  connection  with  a  few  commissioners 
bom  the  Scottish  Church,  after  long  debates  between  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  those  who  would  have  the  OhuroL  governed  by  the  civi]  pow- 
ers (Erastians),  finally  adopted  a  Puritanic  order  of  worship,  a  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government,  and  a  Oalvinistic  Confess]  in  of  Faith  with  two 
Catechisms.  The  seats  of  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  va- 
cated, and  their  office  was  now  abolished,  the  revenues  of  the  Churoh  prop- 
erty were  consumed  in  these  difficult  times,  principally  for  political  purpo 
ind  with  a  few  alterations  in  favor  of  the  civil  powers  the  aotfi  of  the  Svnod 
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were  proclaimed  as  laws.  Only  in  the  Scottish  Church,  however,  have  tin 
"Westminster  Standards  been  thoroughly  received,  for  in  England  their  enforce- 
ment was  opposed  by  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  army,  (a)  Archbishop 
Laud,  who  had  refused  all  connection  with  the  pope  as  long  as  Rome  re- 
mained as  it  was,  but  who  had  been  unable  to  recognize  him  as  Antichrist, 
now  ascended  the  scaffold  (1 045),  and  was  soon  followed  by  his  sovereign, 
with  a  fortitude  and  divine  resignation  which  has  since  given  him  the  name 
of  a  martyr  king  (Jan.  30,  1649).  Cromwell,  an  Independent,  though  as  a 
ruler  favorable  to  a  Presbyterian  constitution,  in  the  mean  time  obtained  the 
mastery  of  the  revolution  which  had  borne  him  into  power,  and  gradually 
advanced  from  the  fanaticism  of  faith  and  freedom  to  the  cunning  selfishness 
of  a  tyrant.  (5) 

Feance. 

I.  (Sen-anus)  Cmmtr.  de  statu  rel.  et  reip.  in  regno  Gal.  Gen.  1570-80.  5  vols.  (Beza)  II.  ece.  dos 
egl.  ref.  1521-G3.  Antv.  15S0.  3  vols.  Reynier  de  la  Planche,  II.  de  l'estat  de  France,  sous  Franr.  II. 
publ.  p.  Mennechet,  Par.  1836.  2  vols.  Davila.  H.  delle  guerre  civ.  di  Franeia.  1559  93.  Ven.  1630. 4 
&  often.  (Senoist)  11.  de  l'edit  de  Nantes.  Delft.  1693s.  5  vols.  4.  De  Thou  (p.  858).— Eecneil  do 
Lettres  missives  de  Henri  IV.,  publie  par  Berger  de  Xivrey,  vol.  I.  (15G2-S4.)  Par.  1S43.  [<).  P.  R. 
James,  Life  of  Henry  IV.  Lond.  1847.  3  vols.  8.  Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Louis  Pr.  of  Conde,  New 
York.  1S48.  12.  Anon.  Life  of  Louis  of  Bourbon,  Pr.  of  Conde,  from  the  French.  Lond.  1693.  2  vols. 
8.  Maimbourg,  H.  of  the  League,  from  the  Fr.  by  Dryden,  Lond.  1684.  8.  Ranke,  Civil  wars  and 
Monarchy  in  France  in  the  16th  &  17th  centt  Lond.  1852.  2  vols.  8.  J/.  Gastelnau,  Mom.  of  Fran- 
cis II.  &  Charles  IX.  from  the  Fr.  Lond.  1724.  f.  R.  de  Bouille,  A.  des  Dues  de  Guise,  Par.  1S49.  2 
vols.  8.     Blackwood"s  Mag.  Apr.  1850.  (Eclec.  Mag.  Dec.  1S50.)  ] 

II.  Lacretelle,  H.  de  France,  pendant  les  guerres  de  rel.  Par.  1815ss.  4  vols.  A.  L.  Herrmann, 
Fr.  Eel.  u.  Burgerkiiege  im  16  Jahrh.  Lps.  1823.  Browning,  H.  of  the  Huguenots.  Lond.  1S29.  2  vols. 
Capefigue,  n.  de  la  Ref.  de  la  ligue  et  du  rt'gne  de  Henri  IV.  Par.  lS34s.  8  vols.     L.  Ranke,  franz. 

i.  im  16.  u.  17.  Jhh.  Stuttg.  1852.  vol.  I.  [Mrs.  Marsh,  II.  of  the  Prot.  Ref.  in  France,  Philad. 
1851.  2  vols.  12.  K  Smedley,  II.  of  the  Ref.  in  France,  New  York.  3  vols.  12.  Ch.  Weiss.  II.  of  the 
Prot  Eef.  in  France.  Lond.  1854.  2  vols.  12.  &  with  an  Append,  by  //  W.  Herbert,  New  York.  1554. 
2  vols.  12.     G.  de  Felice,  H.  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  from  the  Fr.  Lond.  1353.  2  vols.  S.] 

§  305.     Night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  sects  in  the  Southern  provinces,  a  liberal  adminis- 
tration of  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  an  extensive  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Protestantism  into  France.  The 
hearts  of  the  first  converts  to  it  were  gained  by  Luther's  writings,  but  the  first 
churches  in  France  were  established  by  her  own  sons,  Calvin  and  Beza.  The 
appropriate  business  of  the  Sorbonne  was  not  neglected,  and  Luther's  seditious 
writings  were  condemned  in  due  season.  («)  Francis  I.  sometimes  thought 
of  effecting  a  peaceable  reformation,  and  even  invited  Melancthon  to  come 
to  him  for  that  purpose.     But  the  policy  of  the  French  court  at  that  period 

a)  Puritanorum  Libri  Symb.  ed.  Niemeyer.  Lps.  1S40.  Sad:  (p.  424.)  vol.  II.  p.  61  sa  K.  G.  v. 
Rivlloff,  d.  Westminster  Syn.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S50.  II.  2.)  [W.  M.  Ifetherington,  Hist,  of  tin 
Westm.  Assem.  New  York.  1843.  12.] 

V)  Oliver  OromwelVs  Life,  Letters  &  Speeches,  by  T.  Carlyle,  Lond.  1845.  2  vols.  [J.  IT.  M 
VAublgni,  The  Protector,  a  Vindication,  New  York.  1848. 12.  Harris,  Life  of  O.  C.  Lond.  1762.  3 
J.  T.  ffeadley,  Life  of  O.  C.  New  York.  1S43.  12.]—VilUmain,  Gesch.  Croinw.  A.  d.  Fr.  v.  Berly 
Lps.  1330. 

«)  Determin.  Theol.  Fac.  Paris,  super  doctr.  Luth.  d.  15.  Apr.  1521,  [Gardes,  H.  Eef.  Monuma 
p.  lOss  ]     Melancth.  Apol.  adv.  furios  Paris  theolo^astror.  deer.  Vit  1521. 
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mduced  it  to  favor  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  and  to  burn  them,  especially 
the  "Waldenses,  in  great  numbers  (1545)  in  France.  (I)  Besides,  although 
Melancthon  freely  consented  to  the  king's  proposal,  Luther  was  suspicious  of 
it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  reformation  in  which  the  spirit  of 
Erasmus,  and  not  a  love  of  the  gospel  prevailed,  (c)  The  French  court  was 
also  influenced,  not  merely  by  its  zeal  for  religion,  but  by  its  political  fears 
and  hatred  of  a  sect  which  denounced  as  capital  offences  crimes  unhlushingly 
practised  in  the  royal  palace.  But  in  spite  of  persecutions,  sometimes  proba- 
bly produced  by  enthusiastic  violations  of  Cathclic  feelings,  the  Huguenots 
increased,  especially  in  the  south,  and  united  themselves  together  at  a  Gene 
ral  Synod  in  Paris  (1559).  The  Confession  of  Faith  which  they  there  adopted 
was  Calvinistic,  and  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  representative,  com- 
bining independent  congregations  and  a  united  general  Church.  (d)  Many  of 
the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  the  Bourbons,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Xavarre, 
and  the  noble  Chatillons,  ranged  themselves  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and  its 
political  power  became  formidable.  During  the  reigns  of  two  successive 
kings,  whose  intellectual  inferiority  rendered  a  regency  always  indispensable 
(after  1559),  their  mother,  Catharine  de  Medici,  held  the  actual  reins  of  au- 
thority, while  the  Dukes  of  Guise  supported  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  princes 
of  Bourbon  by  the  Huguenots,  contended  for  the  regency.  In  the  strife  of 
these  leaders  the  queen-mother  found  the  necessary  condition  of  her  supre- 
macy. At  the  religious  conference  of  Poissy  (15G1),  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  court,  Beza  succeeded  in  truly  and  brilliantly  defending  the  new 
faith  against  the  whole  prelatic  strength  of  France.  (<?)  In  the  edict  of  Janu- 
ary (15G2)  the  Huguenots  obtained  the  right  to  hold  public  worship  any  where 
except  in  the  principal  cities.  (/)  But  this  privilege  was  regarded  as  an 
abomination  by  the  city  of  Paris  and  the  Catholic  population  generally,  and 
was  derided  with  sanguinary  violence  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  During  the 
same  year,  therefore,  hostilities  were  commenced  with  all  the  aggravations  of 
a  civil  and  religious  war,  and  were  three  times  renewed  after  as  many  treaties 
of  peace.  The  Catholic  governmental  party  were  assisted  by  Spanish  and  papal 
troops,  and  the  Reformed  by  English  gold  and  German  blood,  (g)  Finally,  at 
the  peace  of  St.  Germain  (1570)  the  Huguenots  were  guaranteed  the  posses- 
sion of  freedom  of  conscience,  a  degree  of  publicity  in  religious  worship,  equal 
political  privileges,  and  a  few  fortified  towns  as  securities  for  the  future.  In 
token  of  a  complete  reconciliation  the  king's  sister  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Henry  of  Navarre.  All  the  Protestant  leaders  were  invited  to  Paris  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials.  There,  on  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572,  the  qu  en- 
mother  gave  the  signal  for  a  massacre  which  had  long  been  the  subject  of 
conversation,  but  was  then  resolved  upon  under  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
During  this  fatal  night  twenty  thousand  Huguenots,  with  the  brave  General 


l)  Corp.  liff.  vol.  II.  p.  741.  955.  S79.  OiMoa.     Btrobd   Mel    Buf  im.-li    t'rankr.  Niirnb.  1794.     C 
Schmidt,  d.  Unlons-Veraacb<  Franz  I.  (Zeitoch.  £  bin,  To.  1830,  II.  I.) 

c)  H.  del* persecution  ct  ^accaucincnt  (in  pouplede  tferlndol  et  de  Cabrlires  ct  autres  clrcon 
»ol-in>  appeles  Vaudola.  i  I.  85as. 

d)  Niemeyer,  Col.  p.  8lls».       e)  Baum,  Beu  rol  II.  p.  usee. 
/)  BenoUk  rol  I.:  Reeoell  drEdlta  p,  I 

g)  F.  ir.  Barthold,  DeatsohL  o.  d.  II  igen.  1848.  rot  I. 
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Coligny  -were  murdered,  presenting  a  horrid  earnest  of  the  future  revolution 
A  Te  Deum  was  sung  at  Rome  by  the  order  of  Gregory  XIII.  in  honor  of 
this  extermination  of  Christ's  enemies,  (h) 

§  36G.     Edict  of  Nantes. 

Those  who  had  escaped  the  massacre  now  armed  themselves  for  vengeance 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  once  more  conquered  from  their  enemies  a 
recognition  of  their  rights  (1576).  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  spared, 
and  compelled  to  deny  his  faith,  assumed  the  position  which  naturally  be- 
longed to  him,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  But  the  Guises,  in 
alliance  with  Philip  II.,  now  formed  a  Holy  Leag  ue,  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  nobles  and  people  swore  that  they  would  exterminate  the  heretics. 
Charles  IX.  died  under  the  torture  of  terrible  dreams  (1574).  Henry  III.  was 
compelled  to  violate  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  finally,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  Holy  League,  he  had  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  the  Gideon  of  Catholic 
France,  assassinated,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  executed,  fled  before  the  fury 
of  the  Catholic  populace  to  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  was  excom- 
municated by  the  pope,  and  was  at  last  assassinated  by  the  Dominican,  Clem 
ent  (1589),  By  this  death  of  the  last  of  the  house  of  Valois  the  throne  de- 
scended by  inheritance  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  whose  title  had  been  declared 
invalid  by  the  pope  and  the  league.  After  many  severe  struggles  to  gain  pos- 
session of  his  royal  rights,  and  finding  that  he  could  never  hope  to  give  peace 
to  his  subjects  so  long  as  the  greater  portion  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  here- 
tic, Henry  IV.  concluded  that  France  was  worth  the  offering  of  a  mass  (1593). 
As  soon,  however,  as  his  kingdom  became  settled,  he  secured  to  his  real  com- 
panions in  faith  by  the  irrevocable  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598)  freedom  of  reli- 
gious faith,  the  public  worship  of  God  with  only  a  few  trifling  restrictions,  all 
their  rights  as  citizens,  and  great  privileges  as  an  organized  political  corpora- 
tion, (a)  They  were  indeed  to  pay  tithes  to  the  established  Church,  but  were 
to  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Although  these  conces- 
sions did  not  completely  satisfy  even  the  Huguenots,  it  required  the  whole 
royal  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  edict  among  the  magistrates,  and 
in  the  provinces  opposed  to  it.  But  just  as  France  had  begun  to  enjoy  the 
highest  prosperity  under  his  administration,  just  as  he"  was  about  to  execute 
the  most  enlightened  schemes  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  Europe, 
Henry  fell  beneath  the  dagger  of  Ravaillac  (May  14,  1610).  The  peaceful 
sons  of  the  old  Huguenot  heroes  were  finally  driven  to  insurrection  by  a 
series  of  violations  of  their  rights,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  by  the  power  of 
his  intellect  overthrew  all  opposition,  and  disarmed  them  as  a  political  party. 
At  the  same  time,  by  an  act  of  amnesty  at  Nismes  (1029),  he  secured  to  them 
all  those  ecclesiastical  rights  which  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  but  by  various  persecutions  and  frequent  apostasies  the  refonnel 


h)  Audin,  II.  rie  la  S.  BarthiMemy.  Par.  1S26.  Wachler.  d.  Blntboohzeit  Lps.  (1896.)  1328 
Against  CapeDgae:  Ranks:  hist,  pollt  Zeltsch.  1S35.  vol.  II.  St  8.  &  Franz.  Grsch.  vol.  I.  [>.  2C9*i 
W.  G.  8oldan,  Frankr.  a.  <1.  Bartholomuusnacht.  (Eautner's  hist.  Taschenb.  1S54.) 

a)  Benoint,  Monn.  p.  62ss. 
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Church  wa3  reduced  to  not  more  than  half  the  strength  which  it  possessed 
oefore  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  (I) 

§  367.     Spain  and  Italy. 

M.  Geddes,  Martyrologium  eor.  qni  in  Hlsp.  eta  (Jfoshem.  Dss.  ad  II.  ecc.  AH.  1 733.  p.  663.) 
H.  Consahi,  Relet  de  martt  Prot.  in  Hisp.  {Gerdes,  Serin,  vol.  IV.  P.  II.)  Jf-Crie.  II.  of  the  pro- 
gress 4  suppression  of  the  Reform,  in  Spain.  Edinb.  1S29.  Adolfo  de  Castro,  II.  de  los  Protes- 
tantes  Espanoles.  Cadiz.  1851.  [The  Spanish  Protestants  and  their  persecution  under  Philip  II.,  from 
the  Spanish  of  De  Castro,  by  T.  Parker.  Lond.  1S52.  8.  R.  Watson,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  New  York. 
-  ]—Gerdesii,  Spee.  Ital.  reformatae.  L.  B.  1765.  4  M'Crie,  II.  of  the  progress  A:  snppr.  of  the 
R.f.  in  Italy.  Edinb.  1*27.  C.  F.  Leopold,  u.  d.  Ursaehen  d.  Ref.  u.  deren  Yerfall  in  Ital.  (Zeitsch. 
I  bist.  Th.  1843.  II.  2.) 

In  the  train  of  the  emperor  the  seeds  of  the  Reformation  were  conveyed 
to  Spain,  where  they  were  cherished  perhaps  even  by  some  who  surrounded 
his  dying  bed,  (a)  and  certainly  were  received  with  the  highest  enthusiasm,  in 
Borne  instances  from  a  patriotic  resistance  to  the  inquisition,  but  in  others 
from  a  profound  religious  feeling,  which  found  satisfaction  iu  the  reformed 
doctrine  of  justification.  But  Catholicism,  especially  the  worship  of  the 
6aints,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  obstinate  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people.  Purity 
of  faith  is  as  highly  valued  by  a  Spaniard  as  purity  of  blood,  and  he  would 
not  scruple  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  brother  who  had  apostatized 
from  the  faith,  (b)  Martyrdom  therefore  had  no  terrors,  and  when  Philip 
had  exhausted  the  immense  resources  of  his  empire  in  endeavoring  to  put  down 
the  religious  revolution  among  other  nations,  the  inquisition  effectually  silenced 
the  arguments  of  Protestantism  by  throwing  into  prison  and  there  putting  to 
death  all  persons  suspected  of  heresy,  or  by  the  popular  pageantry  of  an  auto 
da  fe.  In  Italy,  the  contempt  into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen,  and  the  ex- 
elu-ive  engagement  of  worldly  men  in  the  studies  of  polite  literature,  had 
produced  a  spirit  which  hailed  the  movement  in  Germany  with  great  joy.  By 
means  of  literary  societies  of  Protestants  connected  with  the  foreign  armies 
in  their  midst,  and  of  translations  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  generally 
under  assumed  names,  individual  friends  or  congregations  were  gained  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  and  especially  in  Ferrara,  under  the  protection 
of  the  heroic  Duchess  of  Este,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  France,  (c)  Oppor- 
tunities, however,  were  found  for  the  indulgence  of  evangelical  feelings  in  the 
Old  Church,  (d)  or  they  were  divided  among  themselves  by  controversies  re- 
specting the  Lord's  Supper,  and  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  hostile  to 
all  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  therefore  wished  to  destroy  or  at  least  encroach 
upon  that  portion  of  the  Catholic  faith  which  was  retained  by  the  reformers. 
Moreover  none  but  the  middle  classes  in  Italy  were  ever  sincerely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  spirituality  of  the  German  and  French  Protes- 
tants could  never  bo  very  popular  among  a  people  so  fond  of  those  arts  which 

b)  nsoMmer,  de  cenala lmpeditae  in  FranoogaL  naronim  publ.  emendetlonie,  (Opp.  i  ,p 

Mia) 

[a)   Jim.  Stirling,  Cloister  life  of  Charles  V.  Lond  1863.  B.] 

I)  Claude 8enaroli,  Blit  vera  do  niorto  .Jo.  DiazlL  154  l»»U  Berln.  mttqoar.  vol.  Vltl 

IV  l.)    Dorp.  Bef,  vol.  VI.  p.  118a. 

a)  Kin-inr.  Ar.iiiv.  [894.  I',  4.  p.  K    A"  3f&ne\,  K.  v  Bate,  Anon,  1881k  2  rola, 

d)  Del  beneflclodl  Crlsto  about  1640,  i  often,    Rltdtrtr,  Nechrr.  vol  iv.  p.  191.  985*1 
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fire  addressed  exclusively  to  the  outward  sense.  When  therefore  the  danget 
was  perceived  at  Rome,  and  an  inquisitorial  tribunal  with  formidable  powers 
was  appointed  there  (1542),  many  fled  beyond  the  Alps,  and  others  recanted 
and  relapsed  into  thoughtlessness,  indifference,  or  even  insanity,  (e)  Dreading 
the  eloquence  of  martyrdom,  the  inquisition  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people  rather  by  imprisonment,  by  consignment  to  the  galleys,  and  by 
secret  executions.  It  was  only  in  Calabria  that  the  members  of  a  few  churches 
of  the  "Waldenses  were  hunted  to  death  like  wild  beasts  (15G0).  Near  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  all  vestiges  of  Protestant  communities  in  Italy  were 
completely  obliterated.  Among  those  who  fled  to  foreign  countries  were  some 
highly  honored  divines  and  prelates,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  spent  their 
lives  in  great  unhappiness.  (/) 


CHAP.  IV.— FANATICS  AND  ULTRAISTS  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

8(Mu8selburg  (p.  402.)  H.  W.  Erbkam,  Gesch.  <L  prot,  Sekten  im  Zeita.  <L  Ref.  namb.  1S4S.— 
Uagen  (p.  360.)  vol  IIL 

§  368.  General  Relations  of  the  Be  formation. 
While  some  who  anticipated  and  co-operated  in  effecting  the  Reformation 
finally  shrunk  from  its  results,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  commotions  which 
then  took  place,  and  the  liberty  which  all  enjoyed,  many  individuals  of  differ- 
ent dispositions  wished  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  new  Church  who 
exceeded  either  the  true  limits  of  Protestantism,  or  at  least  those  which  the 
popular  mind  could  then  tolerate.  These  extreme  characters  the  reformed 
churches  with  one  common  spirit  violently  rejected.  What  Calvin  sanctioned 
by  a  dark  deed,  Melancthon  praised,  (a)  Luther  remarked  that  the  most 
deadly  acts  of  the  inquisition  might  thus  be  justified,  and  that  after  all,  the 
hangmen  were  the  most  learned  doctors,  (b)  In  this  way  the  maxim  was 
gradually  formed,  that  errorists  should  be  silenced,  and  that  obstinate  here- 
tics should  not  indeed  be  put  to  death,  but  confined,  and  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Philip  alone,  among  the  princes,  was  disposed  to  recognize  the  right  of 
all  men  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  persons  of  another  faith  may  pos- 
sess the  essentials  of  true  piety,  (c) 

e)  C.  L.  Roth,  Fr.  Spieras  Lebensende,  Numb.  1829. 

/)  E.  g.  Selilosser  (p.  402.  nt  I.)  C.  Schmidt,  Vie  de  Pierre  Martyr  Yermisli.  Strasb.  1935.  4.  F 
Meyer,  die  ev.  Gemeinde  in  Locarno,  ihre  Auswand.  nach  Zurich  u.  weiterc  Schicks.  Zur.  1836s.  2  vols. 

a)  Culrini  Defenslo  ortb.  fldei  c.  errores  Serueti,  ubi  ostenditur,  haeretieos  jure  gladii  coercendoi 
esse.  8.  1.  1554.  Corp.  Ref.  vol.  VIII.  p.  362.  [Stebbing,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  II.  p.  12S.  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims,  vol.  III.  p.  615.  Bib.  Repertory,  vol.  VIII.  p.  87.  Beza,  Life  of  Calv.  ed.  by  Sib  f  on, 
note  c.     I  fur;/.  Life  of  C.  vol.  II.  p.  219.] 

b)  De  Wette  vol.  II.  p.  622.  Walch  vol.  IV.  p.  759.  X.  874.  XV.  1636.  XVI.  64.  Yet  see  Ds 
Wette  vol.  IIL  p.  498.  V.  95.    Walch  vol.  XIII.  p.  442s. 

c)  Brief  an  Job.  Friedrich  d.  Mittlorn  v.  7.  Marz.  1559.  {Salio:  vol.  III.  p.  4S6ss.  Wetzlarscb* 
Beltrr.  vol.  XI.  p.  804*s. 
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§  3C9.     Anabaptists  as  Fanatics, 

I  Justus  Vetoing:  d.  Wiederteuffer  Lere  vnd  geheimn.  a.  II.  S.  widerlegt  M.  Vorr.  Luth.  Witt. 
•.680.  and  Von  d.  Geist  d.  WT.  Witt.  1544  4.  //  Bidlinqer,  d.  WT.  vrsprung:,  furgang,  Secten.  Zur. 
JbtO.  4. — Newe  Zeitung  v.  d.  WT.  zu  Munsster.  (Mit  Luth.  Vorr.  u.  Melam-hth.  Proposltiones.)  Numb. 
1535.  4.  Ordn  d.  WT.  zu  M.  1535.  4.  //.  Dorpius,  warhafftige  hist,  wie  das  Ev.  zu  M.  angefangen 
vnd  durcb  d.  WT.  verst.'iret  wider  auffgetaSrt  bat  (Witt.)  1586.  4.  Magdeb.  1*47.  //.  a  Kerssen- 
broick,  anabapt.  furoris  hist  narratio.  1564-73.  (defective:  Mencken,  Stir.  Germ.  vol.  III.  a  poor 
trans.:  Gesch  d.  WT.  zu  M.  1771.  4.) 

II.  II.  J.  If.  Otte,  Ann.  anabaptisticl  Bas.  1672.  4.  JV.  Krohn,  WT.  vorn.  in  Niederdeutseh.  (Hof- 
mannianer.)  Lps.  175S.  V.  A.  Winter,  Gesch.  d.  bat  WT.  Munch.  1S09.  //.  Jochmus,  Gesch.  d. 
KReform  zu  M.  u.  ihres  L'nterganges  durch  d.  WT.  Munst.  1S25.  J.  Hunt,  Gesch.  d.  WT. 
Munst  1?30.  C.  A.  Cornelius,  de  fontlb.  quibus  in  Hist,  seditionis  Mon.  viri  docti  usi  sunt.  Mon 
1850.    K.  Hi-ise,  d.  Reich  d.  WT.  (Ner.e  Proplieten.) 

■\Vliile  the  Reformers  justified  their  opposition  to  the  papacy  by  appealing 
to  the  Scriptures,  or  to  clear  and  manifest  reasons,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
others,  on  the  contrary,  decidedly  arrogated  to  themselves  as  individuals 
what  the  Church  claimed  for  herself  in  general,  and  that  fanatical  persons 
mistook  their  own  passionate  impulses  for  divine  inspirations.  Their  rejec- 
tion of  infant  baptism,  in  consistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  faith, 
and  on  account  of  its  want  of  Scriptural  authority,  together  with  their  con- 
sequent repetition  of  the  baptism  of  adult  believers,  became  the  distinctive 
badge  of  their  party.  These  Anabaptists,  who  made  their  first  appearance  at 
Zwichau  and  Wittenberg  (1521),  were  nearly  all  put  to  death  in  the  Peasants' 
war,  but  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  a  class  of  enthusiasts  resem- 
bling them,  but  very  unlike  each  other  in  moral  and  religious  character,  be- 
came the  pioneers  and  freebooters  of  the  Reformation.  Some  of  them  were 
persons  who  had  renounced  the  world,  and  others  were  the  slaves  of  their 
own  lusts  ;  to  some  of  them  marriage  was  only  an  ideal  religious  communion 
of  spirit,  to  others  it  was  resolved  into  a  general  community  of  wives  ;  some 
did  not  differ  from  the  reformers  with  respect  to  doctrine,  but  others  rejected 
original  sin  and  the  natural  bondage  of  the  will,  denied  that  wo  are  to  be 
justified  by  the  merits  of  Christ  alone,  or  that  we  can  partake  of  his  flesh, 
and  maintained  that  our  Lord's  body  was  from  heaven,  and  not  begotten  by 
the  virgin.  As  they  acknowledged  no  call  but  that  which  came  directly 
from  God  within  them,  they  despised  the  ministerial  office  in  the  Chureh, 
and  though  they  denounced  all  historical  records,  they  justified  themselves  by 
isolated  passages  of  the  Bible  for  overthrowing  all  existing  relations  in  social 
life.  In  their  assumed  character  of  men  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
were  of  course  exalted  above  all  law,  and  frequently  exhibited  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  every  kind  of  government.  Hence,  among  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants  it  was  thought  right  to  punish  them  even  with  death.  In 
M.'nx'er,  where  the  Reformation  and  civic  liberty  had  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency by  rather  violent  measures  (1582),  some  Anabaptists  from  the  Nether- 
lands having  driven  out  all  who  opposed  them,  formed  a  theocratic  Democra- 
cy (Feb.,  1534),  which  was  to  be  the  commencement  of  Christ's  promised 
kingdom  on  earth.  Matthiesen  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  prophet  Enoch, 
mid  after  his  heroic  death,  Bockelson  was  received  by  them  as  the  king  of  the 
world.  Prophets  were  sent  abroad  in  every  direction,  a  kind  of  community 
of  goods  a:  d  polygamy  were  introduced  among  them,  and  the  most  san 
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guinary  proceedings  were  enacted  under  a  pretended  divine  inspiration,  until, 
after  a  courageous  defence,  Munster  was  conquered  by  the  neighboring 
princes  (June  24th,  1525).  Their  disorderly  conduct  was  then  arrested  by 
the  sword,  and  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  nobility  was  re- 
established. 

§370.     The  Anabaptists  an  an  Orderly  Community.     Collegianta. 

Menno  Sim.  Fundamentum,  together  with  some  other  unimportant  small  works.  1575.  Opp. 
Amst.  1646.  Comp.  Archiv.  f.  KGesch.  1814  vol.  II.  B.  K.  Roosen,  Menno  S.  Lps.  1S4S.  J.  O. 
Jehring,  grundl.  II.  v.  den  Taufges.  b.  1G15.)  from  the  Dutch  by  K  van  Gent.)  Jena.  1720. — ff. 
Sehyn.  II.  Chrjstianorum,  qui  Mennonitae  appellantnr.  Amst  1723.  and  II.  Menn.  plenior  deductio. 
lb.  1729.  G.  L.  v.  Reuswilz  and  F.  Wadzeck,  Beitrr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  taufges.  Gemeinden.  Brsl.  lS21ss. 
2  vols.  A.  Ihinzinger,  das  Bel  K.  u.  Schulvveseu  d.  Menn.  Speyer.  1831. — J.  Wingers,  d.  Taufges. 
in  d.  Pfalz.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S4S.  H.  3.— Rues,  gegenw.  Zust.  d.  Menn.  u.  Colleg.  Jen.  1743.  Ar- 
chiv. £  KG.  1814.  vol.  I.  Part  a 

The  misfortunes  and  extravagances  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  com- 
pelled those  who  survived  either  partially  to  distrust  their  claims  to  infallibil- 
ity and  their  hopes  of  a  secular  kingdom,  or  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  ex- 
pectation of  an  advent  of  Christ  in  the  future.  These  scattered,  divided  and 
dispirited  communities  were  collected  into  small  congregations  in  various 
parts  of  the  Netherlands  and  on  the  German  sea-coasts,  by  the  pious  dili- 
gence of  Menno  Simon,  who  had  formerly  been  a  priest  (d.  1561).  Under 
the  name  of  Assemblies  of  the  Saints,  they  adopted  a  rigid  discipline,  re- 
jected all  oaths,  war,  lawsuits,  and  divorce  except  for  adultery,  and  prac- 
tised the  washing  of  feet  as  a  sacred  ordinance ;  and  though  they  obeyed 
the  authorities,  they  contended  that  it  did  not  become  a  successor  of  Christ 
to  exercise  worldly  jurisdiction.  Public  toleration  was  conceded  to  them  in 
the  Netherlands  when  the  liberty  of  those  provinces  was  obtained,  and  grad- 
ually it  was  allowed  them  in  England  and  Germany.  But  even  during 
Menno's  life  they  became  divided  on  the  subject  of  the  rigidity  of  excommu- 
nication into  the  Pure  and  the  Gross,  or  on  the  doctrine  of  election  into 
Calvinists  and  Arminians.  With  the  latter  class  the  Collegiaiits  became 
united  more  particularly  in  Rhynsburg.  This  sect  sprung  up  about  1620, 
when  the  Arminian  clergy  were  excommunicated,  and  three  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Kodde,  ruling  elders  of  more  than  ordinary  proficiency  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, collected  such  as  were  of  the  same  faith  with  themselves  into  assem- 
blies for  prayer  (Collegia).  They  rejected  all  ecclesiastical  offices  for  religious 
instruction,  and  demanded  a  severity  of  morals  such  as  prevailed  in  the 
primitive  Church,  but  they  were  almost  indifferent  with  respect  to  ecclesias- 
tical articles  of  faith.  Hence  persons  of  very  different  sentiments  were  to  be 
found  among  them,  but  the  association  by  which  their  congregations  were 
united  was  not  dissolved  until  some  time  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

§  371.    Anlitrinitariana. 

Ch.  Sand,  Bibl.  Antitrr.  Freist  (Amst.)  16S4.  F.  S.  Bock,  ITist  Antitrr.  Socinianor.  Lps.  et  B»- 
giom  1774ss.  2  vols.    F.  Treohseo,  M.  Servet  u.  s.  VorgSnger.  Qeidelb.  1889. 

The  fellowship  of  the  Reformers  ■with  the  Church  was  shown  by  their 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  ancient  Catholic  symbols.     But  those  in  various 
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jountries,  and  especially  in  Italy,  who  were  secretly  opposed  to  all  ecclesias- 
tical creeds,  indulged  the  hope  that  they  would  find  an  asylum  in  countries 
possessing  the  Eeformation.     Some  of  these,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Scriptures  or  of  intellectual  freedom,  claimed  the  right  to  rejet  t  any  ecclesi- 
astical doctrines,  and  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  had  been 
taught  in  the  Church,  or  in  an  Anabaptist  spirit  uttered  opinions  respecting 
this  right  from  a  professed  divine  inspiration.     The  reformers,  however,  has- 
tened as  speedily  as  possible  to  deny  all  fellowship  with  such  heretics,  by  a 
sentence  which  adjudged  such  persons  to  a  capital  punishment.     John  Denck 
thought  he  discovered  in  the  abundant  love  which  Christ  produced  by  his 
agency  before  he  came  into  the  world,  and  which  he  typically  represented,  a 
state  of  exaltation  above  the  Scriptures  and  all  laws,  and  yet  led  to  the  pre- 
cise course  of  conduct  which  they  required.     His  education  in  polite  litera- 
ture did  not  raise  him  above  the  secret  practice  of  anabaptism,  in  which  he 
thought  seven  evil  spirits  were  abjured,  and  seven  good  spirits  were  received 
Dy  the  believer.     He  was  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the  Son 
with  the  Father  as  a  real  idolatry,  but  the  principal  point  on  which  his  feel- 
ings were  enlisted,  was  one  in  which  he  maintained  that  an  eternal  hell  was 
inconsistent  with  the  divine  mercy.    He  was  merely  expelled  from  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  in  the  cities  of  Upper  Germany,  and  escaped  martyrdom  as  a 
heretic  by  an  early  death  (1528).  (a)     Ilitzer,  a  learned  friend  of  Zwingle  and 
a  popular  poet,  was,  while  full  of  expressions  of  repentance,  beheaded  at  Con- 
stance for  his  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God  (1529),  although  he  was  also 
convicted  of  holding  Anabaptist  sentiments  and  of  adulterous  conduct,  (b) 
Sercetvs,  a  native  of  Aragon,  and  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements  but  of  a 
restless  disposition,  taught  that  the  Deity  was  the  real  essence  of  all  things ; 
that  the  world  in  all  its  forms  is  actually  nothing;  that  the  Trinity  is  only  a 
revelation  of  the  great  First  Cause  in  the  form  of  the  light  and  the  word 
finally  completed  in  the  incarnation  ;  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  merely  a 
mode  in  which  God  communicates  himself  to  created  beings.     He  therefore 
derided  the  Trinity  held  by  the  Church  as  a  three-headed  Cerberus,  and 
thought  himself  destined  to  be  the  restorer  of  Christianity.     He  was  burned 
by  the  Catholics  in  effigy,  and  by  the  Protestants  in  reality,  at  Geneva 
(1553).  ('•)     Campamu,  who  appealed  from  the  whole  world  to  the  apostles, 
and  described  the  Son  in  accordance  with  Arian  views,  and  the  Spirit  as  only 
tin-  influence  by  which  man  was  redeemed  and  assimilated  to  God,  died  in 
prison  at  Cleves  (about  1578).  (d)     Gentilis,  a  Calabrian,  completed  the  doc- 
trine of  three  Gods  of  unequal  rank,  which  had  been  advanced  by  Gribaldo, 

a)  Vom  Gesetz  O.  (s.  1.  eta.)  Gel-tl.  Blamengartl.  (fl  small  Troatlsea  by  Denck  )  Amst  1680.— 
Hagtn  vol.  III.  p.  275ss.    I/fbfr'e,  J.  Denck  u.  a,  Bficbl.  v.  G<  (Btnd.  o.  K i it.  1851.  II.  la.) 

I)  J  J.  Brrttinger,  Aneod.  da  L  Betzero,  (Muaeam  Beta  176L  vol  Yl.)    ZHttrich,  in  a.   I 
Zdtscb.  1884.  II.  4. 

•  i  DU1L  de  Trin.  (Hasen.)  1689.     Chrlsrlanlsmi  restitutio.  (Vlen.)  1558.— Relation  da  pi 
criminal  Intents  •>  Oent-ve  contre  M.  Serv.-t,  retlljfoo  d'npriVs  leu  dot-mi  innux  par  .1.  l!,lli,t, 

8m.  1-^44.    c.ihhii  Qdelu  <-\imis.  errornm  stv.  s.  1.  1&:>i.     )/.■-'•.,,.,,  Blat  Berr,  III  nut  1787.  4. 

■Dd  Rene  Nadir,  v.  rf    Ar/.to  St-rv.   Illniht.   1760.  ■'>.      B  rv.  Trln.   u.   CbrUtol   (In!..  Z,ilM-h. 

1840.  H.  9.)    Baur,  luelelnlgk.  toL  IIL  p.  46w    [!»'//.  Drummond,  Lift  ol  'Bervi  to     I. L  1848. 

12.    li.  Wright^  apo),  tat  Borr.  Load  1806.  IB.    Benry,  Lift  of  Oair.  roL  11.  and  ai  in  $  888.  nt.  o,] 
d)  BcWhorn,  de  Camp,  (Amoenltt  liter  vol  XL) 
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a  learned  jurist,  by  maintaining  that  the  Son  was  another  God  of  the  saint 
nature,  hut  derived  from  the  Father.  He  saved  his  life  by  a  recantation,  an 
ecclesiastical  penance,  and  an  act  of  perjury  at  Geneva,  but  lost  it  at  Berne, 
as  he  thought,  in  honor  of  the  Father  (156C).  (e)  David  Joris,  a  painter 
from  Delft,  who  had  before  been  highly  esteemed  as  a  prophet  in  the  new 
kingdom  at  Munster,  taught  that  the  Trinity  was  merely  a  revelation  of 
God  in  three  different  ages  of  the  world,  and  assembled  together  Anabap- 
tists of  all  kinds,  with  the  promise  that  they  should  take  possession  of  the 
earth  as  the  Israelites  did  of  Canaan  in  the  age  of  the  Iloly  Spirit,  which  had 
made  its  appearance  in  him.  He  was  whipped  and  outlawed,  but  found  an 
honorable  asylum  under  an  assumed  name  at  Basle  (d.  1556).  (/)  Others 
took  refuge  in  Poland,  and  were  there  at  first  known  under  the  common 
name  of  Dissidents,  but  were,  after  1565,  expelled  from  the  Reformed  Church 
as  Unitarians.  They  were  not  entirely  free  from  persecution,  but  through 
the  favor  of  some  powerful  supporters  they  obtained  a  general  centre  for 
their  body  at  Eacau  (1569).  (g)  In  Transylvania  a  public  recognition  of  the 
Unitarians  was  obtained  (1571)  by  the  influence  of  the  Piedmontese  Blan- 
drata,  the  private  physician  of  the  prince.  Jesus  was  honored  by  this  sect 
simply  as  a  man,  but  one  who  was  richly  endowed  by  God  and  exalted  for 
dominion  over  the  whole  world.  Adoration  was  paid  to  him  by  most  of 
them,  and  those  who  refused  this  were  persecuted.  (A) 

§  372.     Socinians. 

I.  BIbl.  fratram  Po!on.  Irenop.  (Amst.)  1656.  8  vols.  f.  Ch.  Ostorodt,  Unterrichtung  v.  d 
Hauptp.  d.  chr.  E.  Eak.  1604  and  oft.  Catech.  Bacov.  (1609.  12.  and  oft.  Poln.  1605.)  ed.  Oeder, 
Frcf.  1739.  Wissowatius,  EeL  rationalis.  16S5.  Amst  1703.  Stan.  Lulieniecii,  H.  ref.  PoL 
Freist  1685. 

II.  Buddeus,  de  oris.  Bocinian.  Jen.  1725.  4.  Ziegler,  Lehrbg.  d.  F.  Soc.  (Tlenke,  N.  Mag.  vol. 
IV.  p.  30188.)  E.  Benqel,  Ideen  z.  Erkl.  d.  Soc.  Lehrbgr.  (Tub.  Mag.  St.  14ss.)  0.  Fock,  der  So- 
cinianismuB  in  der  Gesammtentw.  d.  cbristl.  Geistes,  nacb  s.  hist  Verlauf.  u.  Lebrbegr.  Kiel  1847. 
2  Abth. 

Laelius  Socinus,  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Sozini  of  Siena, 
spent  his  time,  after  1547,  in  reformed  countries  in  the  character  of  an 
inquiring  but  sceptical  man  of  letters,  under  the  advice  and  toleration  of  the 
reformers,  and  highly  esteemed  for  his  honesty  and  intelligence  (d.  1562).  (a) 
It  was  by  his  nephew  and  heir,  Faustus  Socinus  (d.  1604),  that  the  Unitarians 
in  Poland,  with  whom  he  became  connected,  became  organized  as  a  commu- 


e)  B.  A  refills,  Val.  Gentilis  justo  capitis  supplicio  affecti  II.  Gen.  1567.  4.  Gent  impietatum  ex- 
plicate exactis  Senatus  Genev.  c.  praef.  Th.  Bezae,  Gen.  1567.  4. 

/)  7"  Wonderboek,  1542.  4.  1555.  f.— Hist  Dav.  Jovis  d.  Erzketzers,  durch  d.  Univ.  Basel.  Bas. 
15C9.  4.  II.  vitae  Dav.  Georgii  hacresiarchae,  conscr.  ab  ipsius  gonero,  Nic.  Blesdikio,  ed.  J.  R&- 
viui,  Daventr.  1642.  12     Jessenins,  aufgedeckte  Larve  Dav.  Georgii.  Kiel.  1670.  4. 

g)  Catechesifi  et  Conf.  fldei  coetus  per  Pol.  congregati  in  nomine  J.  C.  Cracov.  1574  12.  known  at 
the  1.  Eacovian  Catechism. 

h)  Blun  ir.  Conf.  Antitr.  c  rcfutatlone  Flacii,  ed.  I/enke,  Illmst  1794.  (Opp.  acad.  p.  245.) 
JTeberlf,  a  d.  Lehren  v.  Bland.  (Tub.  Zeitschr.  1S40.  H.  4.)— Summa  univ.  Th.  chr.  sec.  Unitarioa 
(jlaadlop.  17^7.    (Itosenmuller,  in  Stiiudlin's  u.  Tzsch.  Archiv.  f.  KGcsch.  vol.  I.  II.  1.) 

n)  Oh.  F.  Jllgen,  Vita  L.  S.>cini.  Lps.  1814.  Symbolae  ad  vit  et  doct  L.  8.  ill.  Lps.  8  P. 
1826-44.  4.  OrelH,  L.  Soc.  (Basl.  wis*.  Zeitschr.  1824.  vol  II.  P.  8.  p  11&*.)  F.  Trechsel,  Lelle 
Boiinl  u.  die  Anlitrinitarier  sr.  Zeit  Heide.'b.  1844. 
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nity,  and  received  a  complete  system  of  doctrine.  (I)  The  principal  article 
of  this  was  an  attempt  at  an  accommodation  between  different  parties  by  the 
doctrine,  that  although  Jesus  was  horn  a  mere  man,  he  was  nevertheless 
without  any  earthly  father,  and  was  wonderfully  endowed  by  God,  was 
taken  up  into  heaven,  and  as  the  reward  of  his  life  was  deified,  that  he 
might  be  a  mediator,  to  bring  man,  alienated  from  God  by  sin,  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  grace  of  God,  and  that  he  might  reign  as  the  king  of  his  people  in 
all  periods  of  time.  As  man  is  destitute  of  any  natural  knowledge  of  God, 
divine  revelation  is  made  to  correspond  with  the  laws  of  his  mind.  The 
Socinian  explanations  of  the  New  Testament  were  therefore  frequently  of  a 
hold  and  novel  character,  but  conformed  to  the  prejudices  of  a  limited  un- 
derstanding, and  the  ethical  system  adopted  was  more  of  a  social  than  of  a 
religious  nature.  Christianity  was  viewed  on  the  whole  as  a  moral  redemp- 
tion by  our  own  efforts.  The  connection  with  the  Anabaptists,  which  Socinus 
found  already  formed,  was  very  soon  broken  off.  Socinianism  was  the  extreme 
of  opposition  to  popery,  and  was  never  a  true  pulsation,  but  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  the  Protestant  Church  when  it  was  sinking  into  a  chill  ortho- 
doxy. Its  advocates  were  never  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  Christians, 
and  it  was  only  in  Altorf,  near  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  they  succeeded  in  forming  an  organized  party.  Even  this  was 
soon  suppressed.  A  few  literary  men,  especially  among  the  Arminians,  have 
been  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  the  reproach  of  Socinianism.  (c) 
In  Poland,  the  attack  upon  Protestantism  was  most  ferocious  against  the  So- 
cinians.  In  1638  they  lost  possession  of  Eacau,  where  the  Polish  nobility 
had  been  educated,  and  in  1658  they  were  entirely  exterminated  under  the 
ostensible  charge  of  being  traitors  to  the  government.  (</)  The  exiled  con- 
gregations found  refuge  under  the  great  Elector,  and  individuals  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  Netherlands,  hut  the  proper  time  for  Socinianism  as  a  sect 
was  now  past. 

§  373.     Caspar  Schicenckfeld  of  Ossing.     Sebastian  Franc/,-. 

For lits  writings,  see  Wnlch,  Bibl.  tlieol.  Tli.  II.  i>.  6788.  Kurze  Lebensb.  Schw.  without  place.  1C97. 
Illst  Nscbr.  v.  Schw.  sanit  Anzahl  sr.  Schrr.  Prenzl.  1744.  Die  vreeentL  Lelire  des  Hi-rrn  C.  Schw. 
a.  sr.  Glaabeosgenoseen.  Brsl.  1776.  (Juhne)  Dankb.  Erin,  an  d.  Bchwenkfolder  ra  Philadelphia.  GOrl. 
lB16.—  Wi/janil,  i\e  Schwenkfeldianiamo.  Lps.  15S6.  4  Erhkam.  p.  357ss.— Fmnrk:  I'aradoxa  280 
d.  I  Wunderred.  aus  d.  II.  S.  (Ulm.  1534.)  4.  Baum  d.  Wlsa.  Gates  a  Baeee.  Ulni.  1684,4  l>io 
Guldin  Arch.  Angab.  153S.  f.  Das  verbutlischiert  mlt  alben  Blgelu  reracbloaane  Bach.  (Ibid.)  168ft 
t—S.  Tli.  Wald,  de  vita  acriptla  et  syat  my-t.  s.  Francl.  Erl  179::  4.  K.  am  Bade,  kletne  Hachleee 
zud.  nnvollst  Nacbrr.  v.  3.  l'r.  Numb.  17'JG.  4.  mlt  2.  Fortaa.  1798-09.  ll«ven,  vol.  III.  p.  814*8. 
Erbkam,  p.  286*8.     C.  T.  Kaim,  d.  Bef.  d.  Beichaat  Ulni.  Stuttg.  Ib51.  p.  269&S. 

As  the  Reformation  found  salvation  only  in  the  Scriptures  but  by  means 
of  a  true  and  saving  fait h,  the  latter,  when  it  was  especially  ardent,  some- 
times rose  against  the  narrowne  a  and  uncertainty  of  all  merely  external 


l)  Opp  lren<>p.  1656.  2  vols,  t.  (Prq/pcovtue)  Vita  K.  B  I  before  Opp.  Boa  <>.  Blbl.  frat 

Polonorum.    Soulmin,  Mem,  of  the  Lift  of  l ■'.  B.  Loud.  1777. 

.•)  Bambach,  EJnl  In  d,  B.  Btrelt  d.  ev.  K.  mil  d.  Boo.  Cob,  1768.  I  rola  4.  Zettner,  EL  Crypto- 
Boclni-mi  altorflna*  Acad  Infeetl  Lpa  1 7 j •.».  •>  rola.  i. 

if)  Prodltlonef  Arlanoram  patriae  suae  sub  tempoi  belli  BaedcL  1057.  4.  On  the  other  side;  Lu- 
lleiii.di  Memorials  In  canaa  Fratram  Unitar.  BtetlnL  l( 
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Scripture.  The  confidence  which  was  thus  produced  in  an  immediate  and 
living  communion  with  Christ  is  -well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Schwenclfdd 
(d.  1561).  In  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Lignitz,  he  formed  a  centre  of  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  Beformation  in  Silesia,  and  (even  in  1525)  was  on 
terms  of  personal  intercourse  with  Luther.  He,  however,  came  gradually  to 
the  conclusion,  that  although  Luther  was  correct  in  opposing  the  papacy,  the 
new  kingdom  proposed  by  the  reformers  was  to  be  wholly  conformed  to  the 
outward  letter,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  afford  much  assistance  in  the 
Christian  life.  On  his  banishment  from  Silesia  he  betook  himself  to  Suabia 
(1528),  where  he  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Protestant 
princes,  and  a  violent  controversy  with  the  Protestant  theologians.  By  the 
latter  he  was  held  up  as  the  chief  of  all  fanatics,  but  he  seems  to  have  propa- 
gated his  principles  without  attempting  to  found  an  independent  party.  The 
main  points  of  his  system,  in  addition  to  all  kinds  of  strange  sentiments 
respecting  the  deification  of  Christ's  flesh  for  us,  that  it  might  be  the  food 
of  our  souls  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  respecting  Christ's  death  as  a  penalty 
paid  to  Satan  for  man,  (a)  were  his  exclusive  regard  for  sincere  piety  in  the 
heart  by  means  of  a  gracious  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ  within  us,  and  a  con- 
sequent indifference  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  Scripture  or  the  visible  Church. 
A  few  followers  and  congregations,  especially  in  North  America,  have  pre- 
served some  true  memorials  of  him  until  the  present  time,  (h)  "With  similar 
views,  but  with  more  learning  and  moderation,  Thamerus  (d.  1569)  has  de- 
fended the  redeemed  and  divinely  enlightened  conscience  in  opposition  to  a 
reUance  upon  the  sacred  letter.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fall  out  with 
the  reformers,  and  thereby  proved  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject 
was  more  consistent  with  sound  common  sense  than  the  Protestantism  cf 
that  period,  (c)  The  idea  that  God  is  continually  making  revelations  to  all 
believers,  was  not  by  any  means  incredible  to  enlightened  human  reason. 
The  principal  champion  for  this  doctrine  was  Seb.  Francl;  originally  from 
Woerd  (Donauwoerth,  d.  at  Basle  about  1543),  successively  a  priest,  a  Lu- 
theran preacher,  a  soap  manufacturer,  a  learned  printer,  and  always  a  popular 
writer.  (<T)  He  found  edification  in  the  apparent  contradictions  and  obscure 
passages  of  the  Scriptures,  the  letter  of  which  he  regarded  as  the  sword  of 
Antichrist  by  which  the  Christian  is  slain,  and  yet  the  sacred  pyx  in  which 
the  true  Christ  is  conveyed  to  men.  He  allowed  himself  to  believe  nothing 
except  on  the  united  testimony  of  his  own  heart  and  conscience,  and  he  pro- 
fessed subjection  to  no  master  but  himself.  He  was  acquainted  with  ancient 
philosophy,  was  familiar  with  the  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  de- 
ecribed  the  Deity  as  the  everlasting  essence,  which  needed  not  the  existence 
of  any  creature,  and  yet  pervaded  and  acted  through  all  created  forms.  The 
will  of  man,  however,  being  free,  may  either  be  governed  by  the  divine 
nature  within  him,  or  may  pervert  this  nature  to  unhallowed  objects.    When- 

a)  G.  L.  Ilahn,  Schw.  Sententia  de  Clir.  persona  et  opcre.  Vrat,  1847. 

\b)  J.  Schultz,  in  Hist,  of  Eel.  Denominations  in  U.  S.  (Uarrisburg.  1S49.  8.)  p.  557] 

c)  A.  Neunder,  Tbeob.  Thamer,  d.  Eopraes.  u.  Vorgiinger  inoderner  Gcistesrichtung.  BrI.  1842. 

d)  Vom  Laster  d.  Trunkenh.  1531.  4.  Chronica,  Zeytbuch  u.  Geschychtbibol.  Strassb.  1531.  t 
Cosmographie  o.  Weltbucb.  1534.  f.  Sprucbworter,  SchOne  Welsen,  Herrllcbe  Clugreden  a.  Hull 
sprucb.  1'rnkf.  1541.  and  oft. 
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ever  he  passively  submits  to  it,  God  becomes  man  in  him.  Tims  in  Socrates, 
.n  Christ,  and  in  others,  "what  has  been  concealed,  unexpressed,  and  even 
unpossessed  in  many,  becomes  manifest,  and  God  becomes  dependent  in  the 
flesh  that  man  may  become  deified  in  following  him  on  the  way  to  the  cross. 
Franck  was  driven  out  of  Strasbourg  and  Elm,  and  the  Landgrave  and  Me- 
lancthon  («)  uttered  warnings  against  him  as  the  devil's  special  and  favorite 
blasphemer.  (/)  He  thought  the  papacy  so  worn  out  in  the  hands  of  the 
devil,  that  when  Satanic  influences  could  find  no  concealment  behind  St. 
Peter's  chair,  a  new  papacy  had  been  established  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  Christianity  which  he  endeavored  to  promote  was  to  be  free  from  all 
restraints,  from  sectarian  policy,  from  factious  strife,  and  indeed  from  all  ex- 
ternal things.  But  so  completely  did  he  fall  out  with  the  ruling  spirits  of 
his  age,  that  no  course  remained  for  him  but  with  them  to  wait  patiently  for 
the  approaching  end  of  this  world,  while  within  himself  the  shores  of  a  new 
world  were  rising  on  his  view. 


CHAP.  V.— CONDITION  AXD  RESULTS  OF  PROTESTANTISM. 

HundesTutgen,  d.  dentsche  Protestantism.  Frkf.  (1S46-47.)  1850.    D.  Sclienkel,  d.  "Wesen  d.  Pro- 
test a.'  d.  Quellen  d.  Kef.  Zeita.  Schaffh.  lS46ss.  3  vols. 

§  374.     Protestantism  as  a  Principle. 

The  object  of  the  reformers  was  to  return  to  the  purity  of  the  apostolio 
Church,  and  to  remove  the  abuses  which  had  become  almost  universal  dur- 
ing subsequent  centuries,  especially  on  the  subject  of  justification  by  works 
and  the  deification  of  creatures.  They  therefore  maintained  that  the  word 
of  God  was  the  only  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  human  nature  is 
so  corrupt  that  it  can  attain  salvation  only  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  appropri- 
ated by  a  faith  wrought  by  divine  power.  (</)  The  struggle  after  freedom 
was  regarded  as  a  subordinate  matter,  and  as  a  general  thing  was  very  little 
a  subject  of  attention.  But  as  justification  by  faith  was  a  transaction  which 
took  place  entirely  between  Christ  and  the  heart  of  the  believer  himself,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  oppose  the  claim  of  the  existing  Church  to  infallibility 
and  the  exclusive  power  of  saving  men,  and  as  the  new  Church  could  claim 
no  such  power  while  struggling  against  the  positive  right,  it  laid  hold  of  that. 
which  is  eternal  and  abstract.  The  ideal  of  a  perfect  Church  was  therefore 
proposed,  in  which  the  different  churches  were  variously  represented  in  pro- 
portion to  their  faith,  although  no  one  of  them  was  ever  perfeot,  This  invisi- 
ble Church  therefore  embraced  all  true  believers  in  all  places  on  earth.  (5) 
The  idea  of  Protestantism  was  in  thi>  way  unconsciously  developed.  The 
term  itself  was  of  a  later  origin,  drawn   from   a  prominent  individual  (act 

«)  C.  Rtf,  vol.  III.  i  i'Ii  tlio  subscriptions  of  the  divines  assombled  at  Smalculd  In  1040. 

/)  Lntli.  In   Witlch  vol.  XIV.  p.  894. 

a)  A.  linrner,  (1     Prlnclp.  un-rcr   Klrctae   DUfa   d.    inn.  in  Verb.    IT,    IWel    Seltcn.    Kiel.    1S.J1.      /'. 

Jchfui>',i\.  IV.  fl.  I'n.t.  M it  bes  Bernobta  d.  neuesten  VerbandL  Bebaffb.  I860. 

b)  The  essential  Idea  to  fonnd  in :  Apok  <  Irt  iv.     WakAyoL  XX  p.  1881    Tin 
«ry  words:  Zudngli,  brevto  Expoattlo,  sri  Ji  I  a  le  Is.  I         I    i.  IV  1.  T. 
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and  applied  to  a  great  general  idea.  On  the  one  hand,  it  implies  a  continual 
protest  against  the  extravagant  claims  of  Catholicism,  and  on  the  other  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  common  universal  Christianity  wherever  a  heart  is 
found  in  connection  with  Christ.  It  likewise  claims  to  he  the  Christianity 
of  the  heart  and  of  freedom.  So  far,  however,  were  the  reformers  from  per- 
ceiving this  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  their  internal  and  external 
conflicts  of  faith,  that  from  the  time  of  the  convent  of  Berg  and  the  Synod 
of  Dordrecht,  the  Protestant  Church  appears  only  like  a  purified  form  of 
Catholicism.  In  various  ways  it  practically  represented  itself  as  infallible, 
and  even  expressly  claimed  that  there  was  no  salvation  out  of  itself,  (c)  Ic 
its  doctrinal  statements  respecting  man's  natural  state,  it  wore  the  aspect  of 
a  Christianity  of  bondage.  In  both  Churches  of  the  Reformation  the  Pro- 
testant principle  was  realized  at  first  in  the  highest  degree,  in  accordance 
with  the  type  shown  in  the  character  of  their  respective  founders.  In  the 
Eeformed  Church  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  ascendency  of  a  vigorous 
understanding,  requiring  an  unconditional  return  to  the  forms  of  primitive 
Christianity.  In  the  Lutheran  Church  it  took  the  form  of  a  predominant 
profound  feeling,  and  recognized  an  historical  development  in  the  Church. 
In  the  first  place,  the  disagreement  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  which  was  determined  by  this  difference  in  original  character,  could 
hardly  fail  in  producing  the  precise  disagreement  which  afterwards  followed 
with  respect  to  the  two  natures  of  Christ.  Then  the  different  political  throes 
which  attended  the  birth  of  the  respective  Churches,  were  evidently  deter- 
mined by  the  ethical  character  of  each.  The  Lutheran  nations  were  disposed 
to  leave  even  their  earthly  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  all-controlling  God- 
man,  while  the  Eeformed  with  bold  activity  set  about  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  their  heavenly  King.  In  these  diversities  we  may  discover  the 
ground  for  the  difference  of  aims  which  is  discoverable  in  these  Churches ; 
the  Lutheran  fixes  its  eye  principally  upon  the  eternal  salvation  of  man, 
while  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Eeformed  is  the  glory  of  God.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  is  rapidly  vanishing,  (d) 

§  375.     Morals. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  was  opposed  to  that  of  dependence 
upon  works,  and  the  idea  of  Christian  freedom  was  in  direct  hostility  to  that 
of  the  depression  of  the  intellect  by  human  enactments.  The  simplicity  and 
absolute  character  of  the  moral  law  was  secured  when  evangelical  counsels 
were  regarded  as  only  the  non-essential  means  by  which  its  objects  were  to 

c)  Zwingl.  de  vera  et  falsa  rel.  (Opp.  vol.  II.  p.  192.)  On  the  other  hand  :  Ctilv.  Instt  1.  IV.  c.  2. 
§  12.— Moser,  Corp.  jur.  ev.  Lut.  1783.  vol.  II.  p.  395.  Comp.  A.  K.  Zcirung.  1SS1.  N.  180.  1S32. 
N.  122.  1833.  N.  20s.  130. 

cT)  J.  Tickler,  de  indole  sacr.  emendationls  a  Zw.  institutao  recte  acstimanda.  Traj.  1S27.  M. 
Gbbel,  rel.  ElgenthumL  d,  luth.  u.  ref,  K.  Bonn.  1S37.  J.  P.  Lange,  welche  Geltung  gebuhrt  d. 
Kigenttauml.  d.  ref.  K.  Ziir.  1S41.  Eagenbach,  d.  ref  IC  in  Bez.  a  Verfass.  u.  Cult  Schaff  h.  1S42. 
A".  BtrSbel,  ii.  d.  Dnteneh.  d.  luth.  u.  ref.  K.  (Zeitsch.  f.  luth.  Th.  1S42.  H.  8.)  Zyro,  z  Charakter  d. 
ref.  K.  (Stud.  ii.  Krit.  1843.  H.  8.)  Merle  D'Aubigni,  Luther  n.  Calvin,  [trnnsl.  in  D'Aub.  and  btl 
•nrUlngs,  New  York.  1846.]— A.  Schweizer,  GrLebre  d.  ref.  K.  1844.  vol.  I.  p.  7ss.  Schneckenburger 
In  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1847.  II.  4.  and  Theol.  Jahrbb.  1S4S.  II.  1. 
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De  attained.  The  reformers  endeavored,  by  means  of  German  and  Latin 
popular  books  and  schools  on  an  ecclesiastical  basis,  to  educate  a  people  "who 
conld  appreciate  and  act  upon  Protestant  principles,  (a)  In  consequence 
of  the  unwonted  freedom  proclaimed  at  the  Reformation,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  seeds  of  wild  passions  already  sown  -were  made  suddenly  to 
6pring  up.  By  the  prominence  given  to  original  sin,  in  comparison  with 
which  particular  temptations  and  sins  were  looked  upon  as  of  inferior  im- 
portance, the  moral  power  of  Protestantism  certainly  became  much  less  than 
we  should  have  expected  from  so  great  a  religious  revolution.  (J>)  It  must 
also  be  remarked,  that  mere  orthodoxy  more  and  more  constantly  took  the 
place  of  a  living  faith;  and  in  the  low  state  of  education  which  then  pre- 
vailed, there  was  great  danger  that  the  high  ground  taken  respecting  works, 
and  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination,  would  lead  to  an  easy  kind  of 
religious  practice.  It  is  true  that  Luther  at  one  time  spoke  of  Germany  as 
worse  than  Sodom,  and  mourned  that  he  spoke  the  German  language  ;  Me- 
lancthon  deplored  that  all  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  were  not  enough  for  tears 
to  weep  over  the  unfortunate  dissensions  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  re- 
formers generally,  in  view  of  these  evils,  gave  way  to  the  presentiment  that 
the  end  of  the  world*  was  near.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Luther  was  at  that  time  angry  that  the  Reformation  had  just  been  abased  to 
those  selfish  purposes  which  are  never  wanting  in  the  midst  of  such  revolu- 
tions ;  that  he  applied  to  his  age  the  same  rule  he  was  accustomed  to  use 
with  respect  to  his  own  heart,  and  in  his  monastic  confinement  looked  upon 
the  luxury  naturally  springing  from  the  increased  wealth  acquired  by  the 
middle  classes  on  the  discovery  of  America  as  a  crime ;  nor  should  we  for- 
get that  Melancthon  sometimes  shrunk  back  from  the  very  mental  conflicts 
which  had  been  conjured  up  by  his  own  power.  At  all  events,  it  was  not 
•  long  before  the  Church  took  upon  itself  the  work  of  controlling  public 
morals.  Among  the  Lutherans,  it  is  true,  this  was  attempted  without  any 
thorough  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  by  means  of  exhortations, 
monitory  lectures,  and  excommunication,  not  unfrcquently  mingled  with  much 
passion,  (c)  In  both  Churches  there  was  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
power  of  punishment  possessed  by  the  civil  authorities.  A  domestic  and 
ecclesiastical  system  of  morality  was  thus  established,  of  so  rigid  a  character, 
that  when  compared  with  the  facility  possessed  in  the  Oatholio  Church  of 
alternating  between  sinful  pleasures  and  penitential  exercises,  it  appeared  to 
have  produced,  in  connection  with  profound  religions  spirituality,  a  severe, 
sometimes  a  gloomy  and  a  restless  disposition.  Such  was  particularly  the 
case  in  the  French  and  Scotch  Churches,  and  an  extreme  form  of  it  was  de- 
veloped among  the  Puritans.  The  Sabbath  was  observed  with  scrupulous 
exactness,  and  many  things  before  regarded  as  discretionary  or  innocent  were 
now  treated  as  Bins.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  single  fact  of  tlio  big- 

a)  De  constltuemlis  scholia  Luth.  liber,  praeoedlt  MA  praefatlo.  Sag:  1684  y  Waloh  vol.  X.  p 
582.)  p.  li.  Bohuter,  Gtoaoh.  d.  kateoh.  BeL  Unterr.  miter,  d.  l'r..L  llul.  1809,  A,  .v/oi./V/-,  de  l'ln 
fluence  de  Lutli.  sur  replication  do  penple.  Par,  I 

I)  JC.  SarceHut,  r.Jherlicher  Visitation,  i.i  L  1666,  L  Comp.  EngAKartU  in  Zdl  oh.  I  hist  Tb 
1S50.  11.  l. 

c)  E.g.  A.  MuhcuIiih,  v.  plndrlcbteo  BoaenteafeL  FrakC  (1666.)  K-5T. 
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amy  of  the  Landgrave,  for  the  secret  consummation  of  which  Luther  and 
his  colleagues  granted  a  dispensation.  This  was  done  hy  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  a  still  greater  evil,  and  was  justified  hy  a  reference  to  the 
divine  dispensation  in  behalf  of  Abraham,  and  to  the  papal  license  given  to 
the  Count  of  Gleichen.  It  was,  however,  done  with  too  little  care  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church,  and  proved  a  stumbling-block  which  was  harshly 
used  against  him,  and  was  even  abused  in  public  for  justifying  a  barbarous 
polygamy,  (d)  No  divorces  were  allowed  except  for  adultery,  and  yet  by 
official  and  entire  separation  of  the  parties  they  prepared  the  way  for  further 
concessions,  (<?)  The  approbation  which  the  reformers  gave  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  tyrants,  proceeded  in  Melancthon's  case  from  the  influence  of  his 
ecclesiastical  and  classical  studies,  and  in  Luther's  case  from  the  views  of 
right  which  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  a  manly  self- 
respect.  (/)  The  whole  fanciful  system  of  faith  in  magic  and  in  Satanic 
influences  remained  undisturbed  and  possibly  even  more  distinctly  prominent, 
in  consequence  of  the  poetic  manner  in  which  Luther  involuntarily  described 
his  conflicts  with  the  devil.  But  even  before  the  movements  connected  with 
the  Keformation  were  over,  important  efforts  were  made  to  construct  a  sci- 
entific system  of  ethics,  in  which  the  virtues  were  classified  in  the  usual 
ancient  and  theological  form,  but  springing  out  of  a  justifying  faith.  The 
extreme  excitement  against  Osiander's  doctrines  (§  347)  was  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  especially  unfavorable  to  a  further  investigation  of  such  subjects,  (g) 

§  376.    Late. 

The  reformers  maintained  merely  the  ordinary  view  of  law,  according  to 
which  the  power  of  the  state  was  entirely  separated  from  that  of  tie  Church, 
and  Luther  even  boasted  that  he  had  kept  them  from  being  perilously  confound- 
ed, (a)  But  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  result,  they  went  back  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  apostolic  Church,  derived  the  whole  authority  of  all  ecclesiastical 
officers  from  the  local  churches,  and  would  allow  no  one  but  God,  (b)  and  least 
of  all  the  princes,  of  whom  Luther  had  a  very  poor  opinion,  (c)  to  have  do- 
minion over  souls.  In  the  constitution  of  the  Hessian  Church,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  form  an  equal  balance  between  the  independence  of  the  particu- 
lar congregations  and  the  unity  of  the  provincial  established  Church  (§  329). 
Luther  had  doubts  whether  any  artificial  legislation  could  form  a  people 
adapted  to  such  a  state  of  things,  (d)  His  favorite  idea  of  a  Church  was  not 
one  in  which  the  popular  element  was  highest,  but  one  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual was  looked  upon  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  (e)     But    in  one 

d)  De  Wette  vol.  V.  p.  236ss.  C.  Ref.  vol.  III.  p.  849.  Ileppe,  urk.  Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  Doppel- 
ohe  d.  Landgr.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1852.  II.  2.) 

e)  Merkwurd.  Ehefall,  mitgeth,  v.  Bchwarz.  (Zeitsch.  f.  thiir.  Gesch.  1S53.  II.  2.) 

/)  Strobel,  Miscell.  vol.  I.  p.  170.     Vkert  vol.  II.  p.  46.     Walch  vol.  X  X 1 1,  p.  2151s. 

g)  Venatorius,  d.  virt  chr.  1.  III.  Nor.  1529.  P.  v.  Eitzen,  Ethik.  Witt  1571.  Couip.  Pelt  ie 
Stud.  u.  Krit,  1S4S.  II.  2.    Sehtoarz,  [bid.  I860.  II.  1.     A.  Schtceizer,  Ibid.  II.  lss. 

«)  Conf.  Aug.  II,  7.  Waluh  vol.  X.  p.  294ss.— Suhenkel,  u.  d.  urspr.  Verb.  d.  K.  z.  Staatfl  «-  <1 
Scbiete  der.  ev.  Prot.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1850.  II.  Is.) 

h)  A  rt.  Stnalo.  p.  352s.    De  Wette  vol.  IV.  p.  106.     Walch  vol.  X.  p.  452.  469. 

<•)  Ibid.  p.  460.        d)  Schr.  an  d.  Landgrafen  in  Richter,  KVerf.  (nt  /)  p.  40s. 

e)   Walch  vol.  X.  p.  271s. 
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case  the  limits,  and  in  another  the  power  itself,  showed  that  in  actual 
practice  both  views  were  impracticable  in  their  full  extent.  In  arranging 
the  powers  of  the  Church,  however,  Luther  always  h:ul  his  eye  exclusively 
upon  the  spiritual  interest.  In  the  empire,  the  Church  could  be  represented 
only  by  the  imperial  states;  and  in  the  hope  that  the  legal  bishops  would  at 
some  time  become  reconciled  to  the  Church,  the  superior  ecclesiastical  offices 
in  Germany  remained  vacant.  For  the  time  being,  therefore,  the  princes  and 
magistrates  from  love  to  the  Church  performed  the  functions  of  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical offices  as  provisional  bishops,  though  with  the  counsel  of  distin- 
guished doctors  and  the  aid  of  the  provincial  states.  Consistories,  composed 
of  civil  officers  and  clergy,  were  instituted  (after  1539)  principally  for  jurisdic- 
tion over  causes  connected  with  marriage,  excommunication,  and  processes  in 
which  clergymen  were  concerned.  The  government  of  each  provincial 
Church  gradually  fell  of  itself  into  their  hands,  responsible  only  to  the  civil 
authorities,  so  that  the  actual  legal  system  became  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
legal  principle  originally  proposed.  (/)  Even  then  Luther  had  cause  to  sigh 
over  the  bishopric  of  the  court,  without  any  spiritual  character,  and  some- 
times particular  divines,  when  oppressed,  reminded  the  princes  that  Christ 
had  not  delivered  his  people  from  papal  bondage  merely  to  make  them  slaves 
to  the  Politici.  (g)  But  the  actual  condition  of  tilings  was  soon  justified  on 
legal  principles  by  various  learned  men,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  transfer 
of  the  episcopal  power  to  the  hands  of  orthodox  princes  by  virtue  of  the 
Religious  Peace  (Episcopal  system).  (h)  The  congregations  included  in  the 
district  of  each  imperial  state  constituted  a  distinct  provincial  Church.  And 
yet  from  their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  imperial  Church,  and  from  their 
possession  of  a  common  creed,  the  Protestant  states  even  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  League  of  Smalkald,  regarded  themselves  especially  in  the  general  diet 
as  a  single  political  ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  the  provincial  churches, 
although  some  of  them  might  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire,  were 
looked  upon  as  constituting  a  single  evangelical  Church,  joined  together  by 
mutual  sympathy  in  love  and  conflicts.  The  Reformed  Church  received  a 
republican  constitution  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  its  origin,  and 
the  country  in  which  it  was  formed.  Its  basis  consisted  of  a  system  of 
synods  composed  of  clergymen  and  elders,  in  a  regular  ascending  series  up 
to  the  highest  assembly.  This  system,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  out 
except  in  the  French  and  Scottish  churches,  and  even  in  them  the  co-optation 
of  the  elders  and  the  choice  of  the  ministers  were  necessary  through  the 
higher  synods,  the  congregations  having  only  tho  right  of  a  rejection.  In 
the  German  Reformed  churches  the  Presbyteries  gave  way  before  tho  Con- 
sistories of  the  governments,  (/)  and  in  the  Lutheran   churches  of  the  Lowei 


/)  WalcAjt.  1906.  /..  Richtor,  d.  ev.  KOrdnnngen  dea  1&  ftbrh.  BfL  184&  i  rola.4.  Ibid. 
Getsch.  (1.  ev.  KVerf  in  Deataebl  Lpa  1851. 

a)  De  WetUvo).  III.  p.506.  Faculty  at  Jena,  1661:  8alig  \<>i.  ill.  p,  685,  Fao.  at  Wlttenb. 
Conall.  Theol.  Vit.  Frc£  1664  f.  P.  IX  [i.  129. 

/«)  M.  8tephani,  Tract  de  Jnrlad  Boat  (1609.)  I6S&  I.  Bap,  Oarpsov, 

0  Tone  lea  eynodea  nationanx  dee  eg]  re£de]  ;  aAymon,  Baye.  1710.  9  voK  4.  Ebrard. 

PhtBt  n.  erate  Entwickl.  d.  Preeb.  Verf  d  ret  K.  Frankr.  (Zell  I        i  h.  1849,  li.  •.'.  i   A.  Gm* 

\trg,  d.  acbott  Natloiialk.  oacb  gegenw.  Vert  Ramb  1844a  I  iui«     Hook,  (p,  124.)    //.  r.  Mulder. 
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Rhine  a  synodal  constitution  was  preserved.  (I)  The  plan  of  preserving  the 
external  unity  of  the  Church  by  a  representation  from  all  portions  of  it 
through  the  Synod  of  Dort,  failed  in  consequence  of  the  method  taken  for 
the  composition  of  that  body,  and  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  among 
its  members.  The  Churches  of  the  several  nations  were  therefore  only 
spiritually  connected  with  one  another.  The  royal  supremacy  in  the  Angli- 
can Church  was  limited  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  states.  The  legal 
synods  of  the  superior  and  inferior  clergy  (Convocations)  were  indeed  inten- 
tionally kept  without  much  influence,  and  finally  were  entirely  neglected,  but 
the  ecclesiastical  legislation  was  consequently  transferred  to  the  Parliament. 
The  actual  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
bishops,  who  were  made  dependent  upon  the  crown  by  its  power  to  nominate 
and  transfer  them,  and  by  the  inadequate  revenues  of  their  dioceses.  (I)  In 
Sweden  also  the  king  remained  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  legisla- 
tive passed  from  the  national  council  (after  1593)  to  the  general  diet,  among 
whose  spiritual  states  sat  not  only  bishops,  but  representative  pastors.  The 
administration  of  the  episcopal  dioceses  was  performed  by  consistories  under 
the  presidency  of  the  bishops.  The  affairs  of  each  congregation  were  admin- 
istered by  biennial  assemblies  (Sockenstamen)  of  all  the  taxable  members  of 
the  congregation  under  the  direction  of  these  consistories,  (m)  The  canon 
law,  in  spite  of  Luther's  wrath  against  the  jurists,  continued  to  be  in  fact 
the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  and  the  most  important  proceed- 
ings were  gradually,  and  often  in  a  confused  manner,  conformed  to  it. — A 
popular  feeling  was  developed  during  the  Reformation  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  subvert  every  form  of  political  institutions.  When  the  hier- 
archy had  been  stripped  of  its  sacred  privileges,  every  immunity  appeared  to 
hang  in  suspense,  and  nothing  was  left  as  the  ground  of  right  but  every  indi- 
vidual's independent  character.  Luther  never  hesitated  to  abuse  those  princes 
who  opposed  him,  and  not  unfrequently  reminded  even  the  evangelical 
princes  that  the  country  and  the  people  belonged  not  to  them,  but  that  they 
belonged  to  the  country  and  the  people.  («)  Hence,  in  many  of  the  imperial 
cities  the  municipal  corporations  obtained  the  ascendency  as  soon  as  the 
Reformation  was  introduced,  and  the  republic  was  confirmed  in  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  and  commenced  in  the  Netherlands.  The  nobility,  the  peas- 
ants, and  the  burgesses,  endeavored  successively  in  the  name  of  the  gospel  to 
overthrow  the  existing  forms  of  government,  (o)  In  Franco  the  Huguenots 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  free  state,  (p)  and  in  England  the  legiti- 

Gesch.  d.  ev.  KVerf.  in  d.  Mark  Brandenb.  Welm.  1?4G. — //  F.  Jacobson,  Grunde  d.  Verschiedenb. 
d.  luth.  n.  ref.  KVerf.  (Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  chr.  Wiss.  1S52.  N.  4988.) 

k)  K.  v.  Overt,  d.  Presbyt.  u.  Synodal  verf.  in  Berg,  Jiilich,  Cleve.  Essen.  1S29.  Jacobson,  Gesch. 
d.  Quellen  d.  ev.  KReclits  d.  prov.  Rbeinl.  u.  Westph.  Kdnigsb.  1S44. 

I)  J.  L.  Funk,  Organtsir.  d.  engl.  Staatsk.  geschichtL  Altona.  1S29.     C.  Sclwell,  d.  Convocation 
i.  engl.  K.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1868.  H.  1.) 

m)  F.  W.  v.  Schubert,  Scliw.  KVerf.  Greifsw.  1321.  2  vols.     A.  G.  Knoes,  EigcntliuuilicbkeitoD 
d.  Bcbw.  KVerf  Stuttg.  1862. 

n)  Walch  vol.  X.  p.  468.  XXII,  214Gs. 

o)  §  325.    JBarthold,  Jurgen  Wollenweber  v.  Lubeck.  (Haunter,  hist  Taschenb.  1886.)    C.  F 
Wurm,  d.  polit  Bezlehnngen  Ikinriehs  VIII.  zu  M.  Meyer  u.  J.  Wfillenwever.  Ilamb.  1S.V2.  4. 

p)  Citpefgue,  II.  do  la  Ref  vol.  II.  p.  105.     G.  Weber,  gesch.  Darst.  d.  Calvinism,  im  Verb,  i 
Staat  in  Gent  a.  Frank-  Hcldelb.  1*3C 
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male  king  was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  in  the  midst  of  psalm-singing 
and  prayer  to  mount  the  scaffold.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theological  scru- 
ples of  the  reformers  led  them  to  respect  as  a  providential  blessing  the  per- 
sonal character  of  their  rulers,  the  people  were  exhorted  to  the  duty  of 
Christian  obedience  in  every  thing  consistent  with  faith,  and  the  practical 
energies  which  had  been  developed  among  the  people  were  restrained,  (q) 
The  powers  of  the  clergy  and  the  rights  attending  the  possession  of  the 
Church  property,  were  exercised  by  the  political  magistrates,  and  dependent 
officers  now  filled  places  which  had  been  occupied  by  an  independent  corpo- 
ration. Hence,  where  the  princes  allowed  the  Reformation  to  have  its 
course,  their  power  was  almost  universally  increased  by  it.  Accordingly  in 
Denmark  the  monarchy  became  absolute,  while  in  Sweden,  after  the  king 
had  broken  the  independent  power  of  the  bishops,  the  crown  was  endan- 
gered by  the  aggressions  of  a  haughty  aristocracy. 

§  37V.     Tlie  Clergy  and  Church  Property. 

During  the  Eeformation  the  principle  was  generally  adopted  that  all 
Christians  belonged  to  the  priestly  order.  Accordingly,  while  it  was  conceded 
that  the  ministerial  office  was  instituted  by  Christ,  it  was  maintained  that  each 
minister  was  individually  to  receive  his  commission  from  the  congregation  as 
its  servant,  and  that  ordination  was  only  a  solemn  call  to  this  duty.  (//)  Lu- 
ther's remark,  however,  that  the  spiritual  order  was  nothing,  and  that  God 
was  about  to  root  out  the  stupid  clergy,  (5)  belongs  to  the  period  when  he 
was  engaged  in  the  work  of  demolition.  The  principle  generally  received 
was  that  every  congregation  had  the  right  to  choose  its  own  pastor,  although 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially,  the  right  of  patronage  was  respected,  and 
as  far  as  it  was  exercised  by  the  bishops,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sistories, leaving  to  the  congregations  a  right  seldom  of  mtrch  avail,  of  de- 
clining the  person  appointed.  On  the  principle  that  among  the  ministers  of 
the  word  of  God  there  could  be  no  hierarchical  organization  by  divine  right, 
the  priestly  functions  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  became  common  to  all  pas- 
tors, (c)  except  the  right  of  excommunication,  which  was  at  first  questioned, 
and  then  gradually  was  assumed  by  the  consistories.  The  Episcopal  office,  as 
a  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  rejected  by  the  Reformed  Church,  but 
in  England  after  1588  it  was  again  defended  as  a  divine  institution,  (<1)  and 
among  the  Lutherans  the  opinion  became  general  that  this  primitive  regula- 
tion should  not  be  abolished  without  urgent  necessity,  and  Melanothon  thought 
that  a  tyranny  more  intolerable  than  the  former  domination  would  result  from 
the  overthrow  of  the  episcopal  rule,  (e)  It  has,  however,  been  looked  upon 
as  an  evangelical  sentiment  that  as  a  spiritual  officer  a  bishop  should  renounce 
all  civil  jurisdiction.     By  the  operation  of  various  political  circumstances 


q)  Cornp.  [i.  377.    Wrong  Ezplan.  In  Ilt<j*n  vol.  IIL  p  1 1&  154. 

a)  Luther:    Walch  vol  X.  i>.  801a.  l-  SIX  in.  f.  UJ09.— ff.  .flarkaa,  K.  u.  Ami 
ancli  lath.  Lehre.  sum-  1S58. 
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Episcopacy  has  in  fact  become  entirely  extinct  among  the  German  churches. 
In  a  few  instances  the  prelatic  office  remains  with  the  state?,  for  the  Protes- 
tant bishops  of  Lower  Germany  who  possess  sovereign  powers,  rest  their  claims 
wholly  upon  the  fact  that  certain  princely  houses  have  acquired  episcopal  ter- 
ritories under  the  title  of  bishops,  (f)  Superintendents  in  Lutheran  countries 
(p.  382)  were  regarded,  after  the  formation  of  the  consistories,  merely  as  sub- 
ordinate officers  for  the  supervision,  and  in  general  for  the  ordination  of  the  pas- 
tors. Although  the  clergy  are  generally  without  political  privileges,  and  have 
suffered  much  during  some  of  the  religious  dissensions  from  arbitrary  power, 
they  exercise  great  personal  influence,  and  they  have  frequently,  to  their  own 
peril,  asserted  their  right  publicly  to  inflict  ecclesiastical  punishments  upon 
their  supreme  rulers,  (g)  A  general  desire  was  exhibited  among  all  classes 
during  this  period  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  Immense 
wealth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  nobility,  while  the  people  ob- 
tained their  portion  by  withholding  the  tithes  and  rents  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  clergy.  Even  in  Switzerland  the  sacred  vessels  were  sent  to 
the  mint  or  to  the  market,  and  Calvin  himself  was  unable  to  save  the  property 
of  the  Church.  (A)  In  some  countries,  especially  in  Germany,  a  portion  of 
this  wealth  was  used  in  the  endowment  of  benevolent  or  literary  institutions; 
but  so  little  were  the  pastors  and  teachers  of  schools  provided  for  from  this 
great  inheritance,  that  Luther  could  not  sufficiently  lament  their  miserable 
condition,  (f)  But  even  then  he  bad  occasion  to  remark  that  destitute  as  they 
were  of  real  estate,  they  were  despised  and  cheated  by  the  rude  rabble,  and 
especially  by  every  young  squire  and  petty  tax  collector  in  the  land.  (Jc) 
"Whatever  remnant  of  ecclesiastical  property  had  been  saved  from  this  general 
pillage  was  generally  administered  by  the  agents  of  the  government,  by  whom 
it  was  used  for  civil  purposes  whenever  a  pressing  necessity  or  cupidity  dic- 
tated, and  the  real  estate  was  frequently  squandered  in  the  payment  of  rents. 
The  convents  doubtless  well  deserved  their  fate,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  foundations  for  the  nobility,  which  were  of  no  advantage  to  the  Church, 
their  general  dissolution  was  rather  a  destruction  than  a  reform,  and  robbed 
innocence  or  penitence  of  an  asylum  provided  for  them  by  the  piety  of  for- 
mer times. 

§  378.     Pullic  Worship  and  Art. 

Bibl.  Agendor.  edit,  by  KOnig,  Zelle  1T26.  4.  Die  ev.  KOrdn.  v.  Richter  (p.  441.  nt./)  Ei*en- 
tchmid,  Gesch.  d.  KGebriiucho  d.  Prot  Lps.  1795.  J.  L.  Funk,  Geist  u.  Form  d.  v.  Lutli.  angeordn, 
Kultus.  Brl.  1^19.  T.  Kliefoth,  d.  ur?pr.  Gottesdieu*tordn.  in  d.  dent  K.  lutli.  Bekenntn.  Hire  De» 
struct,  u.  Rif.  Rostock.  1847.— J.  Geffcken,  u.  d.  verschiedne  Einth.  d.  Decal.  u.  d.  Einflusa  drs.  a.  d. 
Cultua.  llamb.  1S38.  C.  Grueneisen,  de  Protestantismo  artibus  baud  lofesto.  Stutt<r.  1S89,  4.  [Limb 
say,  Sketches  of  tlie  Hist,  of  Chr.  Art  Lond.  1S46.  8  vols.  8.  C.  Barney,  Gen.  Hist  of  Music.  Lond. 
1789.  4  vols  4.  J.  Hawkins,  Gen.  Hist  of  the  Science  <fe  Practice  of  Music,  Lond.  1776.  5  vol-.  4 
Barney  &  Hawkins,  abridged  by  T.  Busby,  Lond.  1S19.  2  vols.  8.  R.  North,  Memoirs  of  Music, 
Lond,  1846.  4.] 

The  Reformed  Churches  conformed  strictly  to  the  simple  style  of  devotion 

/)  Walcb  vol.  XVI.  p.  1664.  Apnl.  C^-nf.  p.  204.  Henke  on  Villers,  p.  505ss.  A.  NicctothH 
4io  bisch.  Wurde  in  Preusscns  ev.  K.  Konigsb.  1S34. 

g)  Walcb  vol.  X.  p.  1896ss.  XIII.  12S3.  Comp.  Huttems  red.  7ed.  p.  318s. 

h)  Bullinger,  vol.  I.  p.  122.  8S4.     Henry,  Calvin,  vol.  II.  p.  2Sss. 

i)  De  Welle  voL  III.  p.  135ss.  160.        k)  Walcb  vol.  II.  p.  925.  XI.  2532.  XIII.  31s. 
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which  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The  Lutheran  mode  of  worship 
was  gradually  developed  from  the  old  Roman  ritual  used  in  the  mass,  hut 
modified  by  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  reformers.  According  to  these, 
the  services  of  the  house  of  God  were  not  for  God  alone ;  the  evangelical  ser- 
mon ought  to  be  the  principal  part  of  them,  the  native  language  of  a  people 
was  for  them  the  most  sacred,  and  the  congregation  should  take  an  activo 
part  in  the  exercises,  (a)  When  Luther  published  an  order  for  divine  wor- 
ship (152G)  he  took  particular  care  that  no  one  should  regard  any  part  of  it 
as  indispensable  or  universally  binding,  so  that  Christian  liberty  should  be 
thereby  abridged,  (b)  In  the  Lutheran  Church  the  practice  of  private  con- 
fession even  of  individual  sins  was  retained,  but  only  as  a  voluntary  matter 
when  any  one  needed  it,  and  for  ignorant  people,  (c)  Instead  of  daily  masses 
and  the  ringing  of  the  hours,  many  Protestants  had  bible-lessons  appointed, 
and  in  Geneva  meetings  for  free  religious  conference  (congregations)  were 
held.  The  sacred  festivals  were  so  reduced  as  to  commemorate  none  but  the 
most  important  events  in  sacred  history,  and  only  a  few  of  the  national 
churches  continued  to  celebrate  days  in  honor  of  Mary  and  the  apostles. 
Days  of  fasting  were  occasionally  appointed,  and  an  annual  festival  for  com- 
memorating the  Reformation  was  observed  first  in  Saxony,  in  1088.  The  Re- 
formed Church,  with  a  decidedly  iconocla-tic  spirit,  removed  from  their  places 
of  public  worship  all  statues,  pictures,  and  works  of  art,  regarding  them  as 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  word  of  God.  Having  destroyed 
nearly  all  its  organs,  it  received  a  scriptural  psalmody,  and  the  tender  melodies 
used  to  accompany  it  from  the  French,  (d)  Luther  had  no  idea  that  the 
proper  influence  of  the  gospel  was  to  destroy  all  the  refinements  of  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  anxious  that  all  the  arts,  and  particularly  music,  should 
be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Him  who  had  created  them.  (e)  Albert  Durer 
was  still  moved  by  Luther's  spirit,  and  the  faithful  Lucas  Cranach  was  the 
painter  of  the  Reformation.  (/)  All  the  monuments  of  art  which  had  been 
collected  by  the  Catholics  of  earlier  times  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
Nuremberg,  were  preserved  without  injury  by  the  Protestants.  As  long  as 
Protestantism  felt  placed  in  an  attitude  of  special  hostility  to  Catholicism,  its 
influence  was  unquestionably  adverse  to  the  imitative  arts,  since  it  deprived 
them  of  their  legendary  stores,  allowed  of  no  statues  or  pictures  in  the 
churches,  except  such  as  were  strictly  illustrative  of  scriptural  history,  and 
even  when  contending  agaiMst  the  Iconoclasts  Luther  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  pictures,  (g)  The  more  magnificent  the  Gothic  structure,  the  less  was  it 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  preaching.  It  is,  however,  to  Luther  that  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  the  popular  character  of  sacred  music.  The  hymns  of 
the  ancient  Church  were  reproduced,  and  together  with  the  songs  which 
gashed  from  his  own  heart,  he  sent  them  forth  among  the  German  churches 

a)  WhcIi  vol.  X.  p.  262a.       b)  Ibid.  p.  96ta    ApoL  <<*»/  I'-  >■" ■•- 
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in  a  stream  of  sacred  poetry,  expressive  of  all  the  profound  feelings  of  the 
Christian  heart,  and  comhining  all  the  deep  tones  of  the  Christian  spirit. 
When  these  songs  were  collected  by  a  pious  literary  man  in  Rome  they  seemed 
to  him  like  the  pages  of  a  great  lyrical  epic  poem  which  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian poetry  had  composed  in  the  course  of  many  centuries.  Hans  Walter 
assisted  Luther  in  giving  a  popular  character  to  church  music  as  a  choral  for 
the  congregation.  This  was  a  kind  of  music  derived  from  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical harmonies  combined  with  some  popular  melodies,  in  which  a  scientific 
choir  were  only  leaders  to  the  assembly,  and  in  which  pieces  similar  to  mo- 
tets were  interwoven,  (h)  Even  the  master-song,  as  it  flourished  at  that  time, 
especially  in  Protestant  cities,  was  directed  to  biblical  subjects,  to  which  in- 
deed the  principal  singing  was  expressly  confined,  (i) 

§  379.     Humanistic  Education  and  Holy  Scriptures.     Cont.  from  §  284. 

G.  W.  Meyer.  Gesch.  d.  Schrlfterkl.  g.  Wiederherst  d.  Wiss.  Quit  1802ss.  5  vols.   E.  Items,  Gesch. 
<L  H.  Schrr.  N.  T.  2  ed.  Braunschw.  1853.  p.  521ss. 

In  every  instance  in  which  the  profound  feelings  of  an  educated  people 
came  under  the  power  of  the  Reformation,  an  original  religious  literature  and 
a  series  of  successful  polemic  writings  were  produced.  A  considerable  amount 
of  scriptural  commentary  and  historical  investigation  were  indispensable  for 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  Reformation,  and  to  vindicate  its  necessity.  Yet 
though  it  was  commenced  when  the  human  mind  was  in  a  process  of  the 
liveliest  development,  it  was  not  merely  no  assistance,  but  rather  a  restraint 
upon  that  development,  on  account  of  the  exclusively  religious,  and  among 
the  Epigonoi  of  the  Reformation,  the  contracted  dogmatic  interest  which 
prevailed.  Luther's  quarrel  with  Erasmus  was  only  a  prelude  of  the  rupture 
between  modern  orthodoxy  and  humanistic  learning,  which  was  for  a  while 
postponed  by  Melancthon  and  his  school,  but  which  was  ultimately  unavoid- 
able. («)  Luther,  it  is  true,  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  the  languages,  but 
it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  their  utility  iu  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
These  Scriptures  being  the  only  source  of  all  Christian  truth,  it  was  neces- 
sary first  to  understand  them  by  means  derived  from  themselves,  and  then  to 
secure  them  against  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the  allegorical  interpreters,  (b) 
Luther  lived  on  terms  of  familiar  equality  with  the  sacred  writers,  and  on 
this  account  their  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  seem  never  to  have  es- 
caped him,  so  that  frequently  we  have  their  discourse  with  nothing  but  his 


h)  Luth.  gelstl.  Lleder  nebst  Singweisen.  ed.  by  C.  v.  Winter/eld,  Lpa,  1940.  4  Luth.  geistl.  Lie- 
der  m.  d.  zn  s.  Lebzeiten  gebrauchl.  Singweisen.  ed  by  Ph.  Wacieernagel,  Btuttg.  1843.  4.— (Bunsen) 
Versuch  e.  nllg.  ev.  Gesang-u.  Gebetbuchs.  Humb.  1833.  O.  v.  Tueher,  Scliutz  d.  ev.  KGes.  im 
1.  Jahrh.  d.  Ret  Lps.  1848.  2  vols.  6.  Stipp,  unverfulschter  Lledersegen.  Brl.  (1S51.)  1852.— Rum- 
bach,  L.  Verdienste  um  d.  KGes.  Hamb.  1813.  Wackernagel,  d.  dentscbe  KLied.  v.  Luth.  b.  Blau- 
rer.  Stuttg.  1840.  4— C.  v.  Winter/eld,  d.  ev.  KGesang.  u.  s.  Verb.  z.  Kunst  d.  Tonsatzes.  Lps.  l$43sa. 
8  vols.  4 

i)  Gervinus,  Gesch.  1  poet  Nation.  Lit  vol.  II.  p.  265. 

a)  Only  one  side:  De  non  contemnendis  studiis  bumanioribus  ftituro  theologo  max.  neoes'aril« 
cltror.  viror.  ad  Eob.  Hessum  Epp.  Lutheri,  Mel.,  P.  Mosellani  etc.  Erpb.  1523.  Ilanke  vol.  V.  Cap. 
S.     Prixifs  fur  t lie  otlier  view  in  Ilagen  vol.  III.  p.  26ss. 

I)  OarlstadU  ConcL  c  Ecc.  23  ct  47.     Walcli  vol.  XVIII.  p.  1602.  XXII.  p.  1982s*. 
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manner,  (c)  In  Calvin's  concise  expositions,  especially  of  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
we  have  expressions  of  the  most  profound  religious  feeling,  and  those  things 
■which  must  be  presupposed  for  the  understanding  of  the  inspired  writers,  to 
gether  "with  a  wonderful  skill  in  the  natural  development  of  thoughts.  (<7) 
Melancthori's  commentaries  exhibit  in  a  still  higher  degree  the  predominance 
of  the  rhetorical  and  dogmatic  over  the  grammatical  character.  Beza  was 
more  rigid  in  his  views,  and  more  conversant  with  theological  learning,  but 
he  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  a  defence  of  the  oriental  and  inspired 
character  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  opposition  to  the  classical  but  superficial 
objections  of  the  blunt  Zwinglian,  Castellio.  (e)  Flacius  endeavored  to  lay 
down  precise  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  He  maintained 
that  the  divine  word  is  to  be  explained  by  every  means  derived  from  human 
science,  but  in  subserviency  to  the  fear  of  God ;  that  nothing  must  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  become  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith,  i.  e.,  the  sum 
of  Christianity  founded  upon  clear  passages  of  Scripture,  by  which  ho  proba- 
bly means  Lutheranism,  and  that  the  allegorical  method  is  admissible  only 
when  the  literal  sense  would  be  immoral,  unreasonable,  or  useless.  (/)  After 
the  bold  doubts  suggested  by  Luther  and  Carolstadt,  respecting  some  parts  of 
the  canon,  there  were  no  disputes  on  that  subject  except  with  the  Catholics, 
on  the  manner  of  its  composition.  The  controversies  carried  on  with  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  Masoretic  points,  and  the  purity  of  the  Greek  language 
in  the  New  Testament,  show  that  philological  studies  were  obliged  to  contend 
with  powerful  prejudices.  But  after  the  establishment  of  the  Church  but  lit- 
tle attention  was  bestowTed  upon  the  original  basis  on  which  it  was  constructed, 
in  consequence  of  a  decided  preference  for  dogmatic  disputes.  G'rotius  was 
the  only  one  who,  as  a  pious  humanist,  seems  to  have  made  any  attempts  to 
render  the  Scriptures  intelligible  to  his  contemporaries,  (g) 

§380.     Philosophy  and  Theosophy.     Mysticism  and  Practical  Christianity. 

Kromayer,  de  Weigelianismo,  Rosae-Crucianismo  et  Paracels.  Lpe.  1669.  ( 'olbsrff,  platon.  her- 
liiet.  Chri>tcnth.  Frkf.  u.  Lps.  1(590.  2  vols.  F.  Delitzsch,  d.  naturphil.  Mystic,  lnnerh.  d.  lutli.  K. 
{Zeitsch.  f.  lutli.  Tli.  1-11.  11.  3.)  .if.  Caniere,  die  phil. Weltanschauung  d.  Reformatlonszeit  Btuttg. 
184T.    [fT.  Ilittlam,  II.  of  Lit  New  York.  1S47.    Enfield?*  Abridgment  of  Brocket's  11.  of  1*1.11. 

Lond.  1791.  2  vols.  4.]     K.  F.  A.  ScheUinff,  Prot  u.  Phil,  Ilamb.  IMS. 

The  reformers  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  felt  embit- 
tered toward  it  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Scholasticism,  (a)  It  was 
only  by  means  of  Melancthon's  Class-Book  and  the  academic  corporation 
which  existed  at  that  time,  that  a  formal  philosophic  science,  derived  from 
former  times  and  founded  principally  upon  Aristotle,  was  propagated  in  the 
Protestant  schools  as  the  handmaid  of  Theology.    The  speculations  of  Giordano 


c)  Especially  upon  Genoi's  tin-  Psalms,  and  tin-  Ep  u>  the  QalaUane, 

rf)  Lately  puljiisli.-<i  t.y  Thotodc  since  1881  in  id  ••■lit.    Oonp.  an«dlt.«f  aUaeeU.  writings,  by 
tseame  author,  vol.  II.  p.  :      ■ 

«)  Fu*h*Iui,  Beb.  cvteilio.  Prkf  17."..".. 

/)  ClavlsSc.  s.  Has.  1667,  Jen,  M7i.  J  vols,  A  often 

g)  Annott  in  V.  T.  Par.  1644. ed  DoedsrUin,  Sal  I77:.s.  3  roU  4.    Ai.i..  tt    in  N.  T.  Amst 
IMlsi  2  vols.  f.  ed.  Windfuim,  HaL  IT69.  •-'  Th.  1. 

<i)  ,/.  ,il,  Stturtch,  '!<■  \uri:i  Arist.   in  -rh'. II-   I'ni'cst.  fnituna  (p.   :i'J".   l.of.rc  hl»  .-.III.  of  Lamiol) 
Heertn,  Folgen  d.  Ref.  £  Phil.  (Kef.   L'lui.  1619.  p,  114)  o.mp.  QtUU,  Mrl.in.il,.  p.  11.'. 
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Bruno  -with  respect  to  the  all-uniting  and  all-embracing  divinity  were  mis- 
understood at  Wittenberg,  and  he  himself  was  burnt  at  Rome  (1C00).  (b) 
Many  endeavored  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  divine  nature  and  of  the 
world's  organization  by  subLe  glances  into  the  depths  of  their  own  natures. 
Paracelsus,  a  Swiss  physician  (d.  1541),  gave  to  these  efforts  a  wild  and  tor- 
tuous form  of  expression  in  images  drawn  from  nature,  and  terms  derived 
from  alchemy.  Without  regard  to  the  personal  objects  which  he  prosecuted 
in  an  empirical  manner,  we  find  that  he  opposed  the  learned  traditions  of  that 
period  by  lively  exhibitions  of  real  nature,  and  that  his  philosophy  aimed  to 
contemplate  God  as  he  exists  in  the  depths  of  nature,  as  he  is  in  himself,  and 
in  his  return  to  himself,  (c)  Valentine  Weigel  (d.  1588),  much  esteemed  as  a 
devout  pastor  in  Tschopau,  in  his  posthumous  theosophic  writings,  maintained 
that  all  outward  ecclesiastical  systems  are  of  no  value  when  compared  with 
the  internal  Spirit  which  God  gives  to  men,  and  represented  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  merely  as  allegories  by  which  the  hidden  relations  of  God  and 
the  universe  are  made  known,  (d)  This  style  of  speculation  became  com- 
pletely developed  in  the  works  of  Jacob  Boehme  (d.  1624-),  the  shoemaker  of 
Goerlitz,  as  the  tranquil,  pious  heart  and  penetrating  mind  of  the  German 
philosopher  endeavored  to  express  through  his  uncouth  language  and  limited 
education,  in  a  natural  imagery  which  is  some-times  quite  insipid  and  some- 
times highly  poetic,  or  in  ecclesiastical  forms,  his  conception  of  the  early 
dawn  and  the  most  hidden  qualities  of  things,  of  the  process  by  which  man 
is  exalted  from  the  terrible  power  of  nature  to  the  bright  kingdom  of  love, 
and  of  the  infinitely  calm  First  Cause,  by  whose  blessedness  he  was  at  par- 
ticular moments  delightfully  filled.  All  existence,  even  the  divine,  appeared 
to  him  an  everlasting  progress  through  various  opposite  forces.  Being  per- 
secuted by  the  pastor  of  his  own  city,  he  obtained  toleration  from  the  con- 
sistory in  Dresden.  His  followers  love  frequently  to  contrast  the  exuberance 
of  his  pious  spirituality  with  the  formal  dependence  of  the  Church  upon  the 
outward  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  The  literary  position  which  should  be 
assigned  to  him  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  most  modern  school  of  poetry 
and  philosophy,  of  which  he  may  properly  be  regarded  as  the  prophet,  (e) 
Arndt  (d.  at  Celle,  1621),  on  the  other  hand,  did  much  to  promote  internal 
Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  the  popular  mysticism  of  former  times.  (/)    That 

h)  Jordani  Bruni  Scripta  in  unum  corpus  red.  Gfrorer,  Stuttg.  1S34  [C.  Barthelmes,  J.  Bru 
no.  Par.  1843.  2  vols.  8.     See  Brit  Q.  Rev.  (Eel.  Mag.)  July,  1849.] 

c)  Schrr.  Bas.  15S9ss.  11  vols.  4.  Jihner  u.  Siber,  Leben  u.  Lehren  berubmter  Physiker.  1S29. 
P.  1.  //.  A.  J'reu,  d.  Tbeol.  d.  Par.  in  Ausziig.  Brl.  1S49.  M.  B.  leasing,  Par.  s.  Leben  u.  Denkcn. 
Brl.  1839. 

d)  K.  u.  Uauspnstill.  Ncust  (Magd.)  1611.  1618.  Captura  aurea,  d.  guldne  Griff  d.  i.  Anl.  alle 
Dinge  obno  Irrtb.  zu  erkenuen.  1618.  4.  cotnp.  Walch,  Einl.  in  d.  K.  StreiL  d.  luth.  K.  vol.  IV. 
p.  102Sss. 

e)  Werke  durch  Gecbtel,  Amst  (1682.  2  vols.  4.)  1730.  6  vols,  durcb  Schiebler,  Lps.  ISSlss.  6  vols. 
Stuttg.  1885ss.  4  vols.  Leben  by  A.  v.  Franckenberg,  prefixed  to  the  Werken.  A.  E.  L'mbreit,  J. 
B.  Hdlb.  1S35.  J.  I/amberger,  d.  Lebre  des  deufcxben  Phil,  in  syst  Ausz.  Munich.  1844  W.  L. 
Wullen,  J.  B.  Leben  u,  Lchre.  Stuttg.  1836.  Tholack,  J.  B.  vor  d.  Dresd.  OConsist  (Deutsche 
Zeitsch.  f.  chr.  Wis?.  1S52.  N.  25.) 

/)  Vlei  BQcher  v.  wahren  Christenth.  p.  1606. 1.  compi.  ed.  Magd.  1609.  [Philad.  1S42.  8.]  Paradles- 
Giirtl.  volUr  chr.  Tugcnden.  1612.  and  often.  F.  Arivit,  .1.  Arndt  Brl.  1S3S.  A.  Wildenhafa, 
J.  Arndt,  Lpfl.  1^47.  2  vols.     //.  L.  PerU,  de  J.  Ar.  fjusque  libris  de  vero  Christ.  Hann.  Ia52.  4 
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ie  might  satisfy  those  who  were  starving  around  him,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  lie  "was  at  one  time  de- 
posed for  the  martyr  zeal  which  he  showed  in  behalf  of  exorcism,  and  front 
a  fear  of  the  action  of  a  living  spirit  he  was  accused  by  the  orthodox  divines 
of  some  of  the  current  heresies,  (g)  But  during  the  dreary  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  even  down  to  our  own  times,  he  did  much  to  promote 
a  mild,  consoling  and  practical  form  of  Christianity  among  the  people.  "With 
much  more  spirit,  Henry  Mueller  (d.  1675),  in  opposition  to  the  dumb  eccle- 
siastical idols  of  his  time,  proclaimed  in  Rostock  the  riches  of  divine  love 
which  are  found  in  Christianity.  (/<)  In  opposition  to  an  age  which  in  its 
zeal  for  Lutheranism  had  begun  to  lose  sight  of  Christianity,  Joh.  Vol.  An- 
drene  (d.  1654),  with  an  affectionate  spirit  but  with  satirical  humor,  after 
consecrating  himself  to  Christ,  took  a  stand  against  the  perverse  follies  of  the 
day.  (0  The  first  of  the  treatises  professing  to  be  by  Christian  Rosenkreuz, 
an  allegorical  and  mythical  personage,  respecting  a  secret  society  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  nature  and  the  spiritual  world  by  magical  arts,  was  unquestion- 
ably by  him,  and  the  two  others  must  have  proceeded  at  least  from  a  circle 
in  intimate  connection  with  him.  They  were  doubtless  designed  to  be  a  fan- 
ciful satire  upon  a  peculiar  tendency  of  that  period,  to  which,  however,  they 
have  contributed  assistance  when  read  as  a  serious  history  by  persons  inclined 
to  such  folly.  (A)  The  real  object  of  Andreae,  however,  was  to  overthrow 
the  idols  of  literature  and  religion,  and  to  set  up  the  primitive  Christ  in  their 
stead,  (I)  and  in  the  distant  future  he  beheld  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  state,  a 
colony  of  Arndt's  Jerusalem,  in  which  a  community  of  goods  and  universal 
felicity  based  upon  morality  would  combine  an  education  for  an  earthly  state 
with  another  for  heaven,  (m)  The  mystic  theological  tendency  which  pre- 
vailed especially  in  Rostock  and  Strasbourg,  originated  in  an  attempt  to  adhere 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  heart  and  life,  in  opposition  to  one  which  had  be- 
come torpid  in  the  spell  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  and  other  magical  creeds. 

g)  Luc.  Osicncfer,  theol.  Bedenken  n.  chr.  treuherz.  Erin.  Tub.  1024. 

h)  Gcistl.  Erquickatanden,  the  last  by  liusswurm,  Ratzeb.  (1828.)  L881.  Iliimnl.  Ltebeaknsa,  last 
ed.  by  Fiedler,  Lps.  1881.  and  others.  Comp.  Arnold,  voL  I.  p.  9    I. 

t)  Amir.  Vita  ab  ip-o  conscr.  ed.  IiheinimiU,  Ber.  1S49.  (Uebere.  in  Seybold's  Belbatbiogr.  Win- 
tertli.  1T99.  vol.  II.)  W.  Hbaabaeh,  Andr.  u.  ?.  Zeita.  Brl.  1819.— Andr.  Dlctgn.  with  I'r.uf  by  //•<•- 
tier,  Lps.  17S6.  M.  P.  Burt,\erz.  aller  Schrr.  Andr.  Tub.  179;>.  Andr.  entlarvter  A  pup.  Debet 
B.-itr.  z.  KGesch.  d.  16.  u.  IT.  Jahrh.  by  C.  T.  I'uptst,  Lps.  1827.  Die  Christenburg  v.  Andr.  ed.  by 
i.i,,  Uneisen,  Lps.  1886. 

*)  Cbymlsche  Bochzelt  Christianl  Roeenkr.  n.  1459.  (aftei  1602  )  Btrasb.  1616.  Fa>nu  fraternlta- 
tisd.  lobL  O.  d.  Rneenkrenzer.  (1610.)  Cass.  1614.  To  the  2  ed.  of  Caaa  1615  la  added  Die  Confession 
derBradcrsch.lt.  C.  Both  with  the  hit  ortg.  of  the  Conf  (ed.  by  J!  F.  v.  V  ■■■•  |  Frkf.  189T.— Q.  E 
fiuhraver,  a.  d.  Vert  a.  anpr.  Sinn  d.  Warns  PVaternlt  (Zeltacb.  C  blot  To.  1859.  II.  S.) 

0  Invitatioad.  frutendt.  1.  II.  Arg.  1616a.    Christ  socletatfa  Idea.  Tut..  L620.    Vita  ed  R 
p.  100.  Ep.  ad  Comenlum.  (fionun,  Opp.  Am-t  165T.  p.  284.) 

m)  ReipobL  '  Ihrlstlano  politanae  deaerlptlo.  Ar.-,  1619.  19.    Ovhrovtr,  der  er>tr  dentaohe  Btaata 
Wiran.  (J'ruts,  deuujcb.es  Museum.  1852  N.  29.'  couip  Arnold,  TOl   I.  p.  1 1  Mr* 
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CHAP.   VI.— TEE  ROM  AX   CATIIOLIC   CHURCII. 

Sarpi,  Pn/liiri  ■ini,  (p.  359.)  Yitfte  et  res  gestae  Pontiflcum  Rom.  et  Cardd.  auctoribus  Ciaoonio 
Cabrera,  Victorello.  Rom.  1G80.  f.  L.  Banks,  d.  torn.  Papste,  ihre  Kirche  u.  ihr.  Staat  1m  16.  a 
17.  Jahrli.  Brl.  (1834ss.)  1837ss.  3  vols.  Ile/ele,  u.  d.  Scliicksale  d.  K.  s,  d.  Tridontinum.  (Tub. 
Quartalsch.  1846.  II.  1.) 

§  381.     The  Popes  in  the  Age  of  the  Reformation,  till  1585. 

Onufrio  Panvini,  Platina  restitutio  c.  additione.  Pontt.  a  Sixto  IY.  usque  ad  Pium  IV.  Yen. 
1562.  4.  and  often.  A.  du  Ctiesne,  H.  des  Papes.  Par.  1646.  f.  cont  (till  Paul  V.)  p.  Fr.  du  Chesne, 
Par.  165S.  2  vols.  f.  Rambach,  Hist.  d.  Papste.  (cont.  by  Bower,  10th  vol.)  Magd.  1779s.  2 
\bschn.  4.  [B.  Platina,  Lives  of  the  Popes  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  Slxtus  IY.  transl.  and  cont 
;till  16S5.)  by  P.  Ryeaut,  Lond.  16S5.  f.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes  till  1758,  cont  by  S.  H.  Cox 
till  now.  2  ed.  New  York.  1835.  3  vols.  8.] 

During  the  contests  between  France  and  Spain  for  the  possession  of  Italy, 
Leo  X.  formed  an  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and  died  exulting  over  their 
common  victory  (Dec.  1st,  1521),  and  with  the  reputation  of  having  ex- 
hausted the  revenues  of  three  pontificates.  Hadrian  VI.  (1522—23),  of 
Ctrecht,  an  ardent  literary  man,  but  with  no  taste  for  art  and  poetry,  a  pre- 
ceptor of  the  emperor,  and  twice  regent  of  Spain,  though  regarding  his  pos- 
session of  sovereign  authority  as  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance  of  his 
life,  came  to  the  papal  chair  entirely  unacquainted  with  Roman  affairs,  or  the 
various  intrigues  of  that  period  with  respect  to  Italy,  and  became  most  pain- 
fully conscious  of  the  dependence  of  even  the  best  of  men  upon  the  times  in 
which  they  live.  The  efforts  he  put  forth  for  the  deliverance  of  Rhodes 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turks  were  utterly  unsuccessful,  and  he  finally  died 
under  the  burden  of  his  official  duties,  (a)  Clement  VII.  (1523-34),  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Julian  de  Medici,  made  an  earnest  but  ineffectual  effort  for  the 
independence  of  Italy  (p.  381).  Rome  was  once  more  plundered  by  the  bar- 
barians, and  the  vicar  of  Christ  was  obliged  to  pay  dearly  for  the  procession 
which  the  emperor  contrived  for  his  liberation.  He  was,  however,  success- 
ful in  his  policy  of  employing  the  imperial  forces  to  secure  the  possession  of 
Florence  as  an  inheritance  of  his  family,  and  in  elevating  his  niece  to  the 
throne  of  France,  (b)  Paul  III.  (Farnese,  1534-49)  was  himself  acquainted 
with  polite  literature,  and  honored  it  in  others ;  he  adorned  the  city  of  Rome 
with  many  works  of  art,  exhausted  his  resources  in  unfortunate  schemes  to 
acquire  principalities  for  his  sons  and  grandsons,  and  by  subsidies  against  the 
Protestants  laid  the  foundation  for  the  load  of  debt  under  which  the  States 
of  the  Church  have  since  groaned.  He  soon,  however,  became  alarmed  at 
the  sudden  success  of  the  emperor,  and  subsequently,  as  far  as  was  possible 
for  a  pope,  he  acted  in  political  concert  with  the  Protestants,  ne  appointed 
to  the  office  of  cardinal  men  of  profound  piety,  and  committed  to  their  hands 
the  duty  of  forming  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  They  repre 
sen  ted  the  papacy  as  the  true  source  cf  all  abuses,  and  proposed  measures 
against  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and  endowments,  and  against 
the  incompetency  and  immorality  of  the  clergy.  Such  a  plan  the  cardinals 
toncluded  should  be  introduced,  only  very  gradually,  and  with  great  secrecy. 

a)  Biographies  by  Giovio  »nd  others  In  Burmann.  (p.  874.) 

it)  Ziegler,  H.  Clem.  (Scful/iorn,  Amoenn.  H.  ecc.  vol.  L  p.  210.) 
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The  knowledge  of  it,  however,  was  betrayed  to  the  Protestants,  was  pub- 
lished by  them  to  show  how  much  even  their  adversaries  had  conceded,  and 
was  commented  npon  by  Luther  with  unreasonable  raillery,  and  the  pope 
found  it  better  to  introduce  the  inquisition  instead  of  the  Reformation,  (c) 
Julius  III.  (Del  Monte,  1550-55),  with  an  impudent  affectation  of  modesty, 
attempted  to  justify  his  elevation  of  the  keeper  of  his  monkeys  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  cardinal,  and  although  abundantly  competent  to  the  duties  of  his 
station,  spent  the  whole  period  of  his  pontificate  in  enjoying  himself  in  his  beau- 
tiful villa.  There  was,  however,  a  party  continually  becoming  more  power- 
ful, which  was  convinced  that  the  Church  could  never  be  delivered  but  by 
piety  and  a  rigid  morality.  Their  first  choice  fell  upon  Marcellua  II.  (1555), 
but  he  was  destined  by  Providence  barely  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
papal  chair,  (d)  Paul  IV.  (CaratFa,  1555-59)  brought  to  the  throne  the 
gloomy  severity  of  an  octogenarian  monk,  and  was  inflexibly  strict  toward 
himself,  toward  others,  and  even  toward  his  guilty  nephews,  but  proved  him- 
.  self  a  terrible  enemy  to  heretics,  and  gathered  around  himself  a  shadow  of  the 
ancient  hierarchy.  For  a  while  his  patriotic  feelings  obtained  the  mastery, 
and  induced  him  to  form  an  alliance  with  France  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Italy 
from  the  power  of  Spain.  A  heretic  infantry  defended  Rome  against  a  Catholic 
army,  and  nothing  but  Philip's  piety  toward  his  Church  prompted  him  to  grant 
the  pope  an  honorable  peace.  On  the  day  he  died,  his  statue  was  mutilated 
by  the  people,  and  the  house  of  the  inquisition  was  reduced  to  ashes,  (e) 
Pius  IV.  (Medici  of  Milan,  1559-65),  condescending  and  pleasant  as  he  was 
by  nature,  allowed  all  the  measures  adopted  by  his  predecessor  to  remain  in 
force,  established  the  papal  authority  by  his  moderation  and  conciliatory  con- 
duct toward  the  princes,  conceded  the  use  of  the  cup  in  Austria  as  far  as  the 
German  princes  and  bishops  thought  it  needful  for  their  country,  and  sus- 
tained the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  for  the  deliverance  of 
Malta.  (/)  The  Dominican  Pius  V.  (Ghislieri,  15GG-72),  a  pious  judge  in 
all  matters  connected  with  morality  and  heresy,  realized  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  court  and  the  Church  generally,  the  ideal  of  the  rigidly  devout  party, 
encouraged  the  violent  and  sanguinary  measures  then  adopted  against  the 
Protestants,  and  assisted  in  gaining  the  naval  victory  of  Lepanto  against  the 
Turks.  (,'/)  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagno,  1572-85)  established  learned  eccle- 
siastical schools  especially  for  missions,  corrected  the  book  of  oanon  law  by  ap- 
j  ••  Is  to  the  original  authorities  (p.  28G),  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  was 
made  to  harmonize  with  the  solar  year.  (/*)   In  consequence  of  his  attempt  to 

c)  (.1.  M.  Quirint)  imago  opt  Ponttflcto  expressa  In  gcstii  P.  III.  Brlx.  1745.  t.  On  tlic  other 
ii'ti-:  Ktesling,  Ep.  de  gestla  P.  Lpa.  1747.  4.  Schelhorn, 'Ep.  II.  de  emendanda  Boa  Tor.  174S. 
Watch  vol.  XVI.  p.  2894s&  cf.  Bulla  Reformat  Paull  III.  ad  Hist  Cono.  Trid.  pertlnena,  oonoepta, 
Don  vulgata,  ed.  Clausen,  Ham  1880.  t.  [Necessity  of  Bef.  presented  t..  the  DIel  of  Bpeyer,  Lettei 
uf  Paul  III.  to  Charles  V.,  anM  Calvin's  Remarks,  tranaL  by  Bt  mi  tdoe,  Pbilad,  1886.  18.] 

'/)  P.  I'llitJori  (le  vita  Marc.  II.  riuiiiiu  niiir.  Rom.  1741.  4. 

e)  A.  Caraeololi,  Col  bl  t.  de  vita  P.  IV.  Col  1619.  4.  F.  Magii  Dtaqq.  blot  de  P.  IV.  lnculnata 
vita.  Neap.  1672.  E    Bromato  Btorl  i  'II  Paolo  IV.  Bom.  1748.  'J  vola.  4. 

/)  Lfonardi  Or.  de  [audit).  1'il  IV.  Pad.  1080 

(/)  //.  Catena,  Vita  del  P.  PloV.  Bom,  1086.  1  ■'  A.  OaovtU  de  vita  IMi  V.  Bom.  1808.  t 
[Acta 83.  MaJ.  Th.  I.  p.  618  |  A.  Bwoii  P.  V.  Bom.  1678.  f.  J'.  A.  MaJJH,  Vila  .11  a.  Plo,  Via 
\1\-i.  4.    ifendham,  Life  of  S.  Pirn  V.  Lond,  I 

A)  Comp.  /'.  Piper,  Qcecb.  <l.  I  itterfeetea  a.  J.  Kalendi  m  form.  Drl.  1815. 
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relieve  the  finances  of  the  state  Dy  restoring  long-forgotten  feudal  tenures 
which  he  had  no  power  to  enforce,  he  revived  old  party  dissensions,  and 
increased  the  number  of  the  banditti  until  they  openly  took  the  field  as  ai 
organized  army,  (i) 

§  382.     Ignatius  de  Loyola,  1491-1566. 

L  Jiibadeneira,  (according  to  the  account  of  Consalvns)  Vita  Ignat  Neap.  1572.  and  often 
Mnffei,  (according  to  the  account  of  Polancus)  de  vita  et  moiib.  Ignat.  L.  Eom.  1585.  4.  and  often. 
Cf.  Acta  SS.  Jul.  vol.  VII.  p.  409. 

IL  Bmihours,  Vi»  de  S.  Ignace.  Par.  (1679.  4.)  16S0.  trans,  by  Haza-Eadlitz.  Vien.  1S35.  Genelli, 
Leben  d.  b.  Ign.  v.  L.  Innspr.  1S47. — Ilune,  Leben  I.  L.  Eost.  1721.  F.  Kortum,  Entstehungs- 
gesch.  d.  J.  O.  Mannh.  1843.  [/.  T<iytor,  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  In  its  Eudirner.ts.  Lond.  1849.  8.  E. 
W.  Grinfeld,  Hist,  of  the  Jesuits.  Lond.  1853.  8.  T.  J.  Buns,  Gesch.  d.  Ordens.  d.  J.  only  Part  I.  ii 
published.  Lps.  1853.] 

Don  Inigo  de  Loyola,  a  native  of  the  mountains  in  the  Basque  provinces 
of  Spain,  was  thrown  upon  a  sick-bed  in  consequence  of  severe  wounds  re- 
ceived during  the  heroic  defence  of  Pampeluna  (1521),  and  while  reading 
the  history  of  the  saints,  became  filled  with  a  longing  to  acquire,  like  St. 
Francis,  a  glorious  crown  in  heaven  by  earthly  sufferings.  Having  been 
betrothed  as  a  spiritual  Amadis  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  he  endeavored  by  ex- 
treme self-denials  and  temptations  to  acquire  an  education  and  sphere  of 
activity  worthy  of  such  a  knighthood.  With  six  companions  in  the  Church 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Montmartre  (1534),  besides  taking  the  ordinary  monas- 
tic vows,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  take  care  of  himself,  to  minister  to 
pilgrims,  to  seek  the  conversion  of  the  Saracens,  and  to  receive  with  the 
most  confiding  obedience  every  command  which  the  Holy  Father  might 
impose  with  respect  to  any  sphere  of  duty.  After  much  reflection,  Paul 
III.  (1540)  granted  this  Society  of  Jesus,  which  at  first  consisted  of  but  sixty 
members,  his  permission  to  devote  themselves  as  a  community  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  soul  in  the  Christian  life  and  faith,  and  as  a  military  com- 
pany to  the  extension  of  Christian  truth,  ('/)  Ignatius  was  elected  the  first 
general  of  the  order,  and  he  obtained  for  it  (1545)  all  the  privileges  of  the 
mendicant  friars.  He  soon  saw  it  extending  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Xavier,  developing  its  operations  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  beyond  the  ocean.  The  mind  of  Ignatius  was  somewhat  con- 
tracted, but  he  possessed  an  indomitable  will,  and  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
the  relief  of  the  sick,  the  instruction  of  children,  and  the  care  of  souls.  He 
endeavored  always  to  keep  his  mind  so  occupied  with  spiritual  exercises,  that 
his  religious  feelings  and  his  imagination  were  in  continual  excitement,  and 
yet  were  firmly  held  in  a  given  direction,  (b) 

i)  M.  A.  Clap-pi,  Comp.  delle  attionl  e  s.  vita  di  Gr.  Eom.  (1591.)  1596.  4,  J.  Bomplani  IJ.  pon> 
tif.  Gr.  Dill.  1685.    Maffei,  Ann.  Gr.  Eom.  1742.  2  vols.  4. 

«)  Litt.  apost,  quibus  institutio,  confirm,  et  vnria  privill.  continentnr  S.  J.  Antv.  1635. 

I)  Exercitia  spiritualia  S.  P.  Ign.  Loyolae  Antv.  1638.  and  often.  lond.  1S38.  Directorium  ti 
uxerc.  splr.  Antv.  1638. 
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§  383.     Jesuitism. 

I.  CoriJtitutioTies  Soc  Jesn.  (Eom.  1583.)  Antu.  1635.  (Corpus  institutornm  S.J.  Antu  1702.  a 
toIs.  4.)  Institutum  S.  J.  Prag.  1757.  2  vols.  4.  Hist  S.  J.  auctore  Orlandino.  (Eom.  1615.)  Sac- 
thino,  Posrtno,  Juvencio,  Cordova.  Antu.  1620.  I7r>0.  6  vols.  f. 

II.  Hist,  delacomp.de  Jesus.  Par.  174".  4  vols,  and  often.  Hist  Ehrentempel  d.  Gesell.  J. 
Vien.  1S41.— R.  C.  Dallt'S,  11.  of  the  Jesuits.  Lond.  1S16.  2  vols.  Mit  Erl.  (v.  F.  v.  Ke>-z.)  DQsseld. 
1S20.  2  vols.  u.  Nachtr.  Munch.  1821.-5  Suffetiheim,  Gesch.  d.  Jes.  in  DeutschL  Frkf.  1S46.  2  vols.— 
R.  Ho*pinianl  H.  Jesnitica.  (Tig.  1619.)  Gen.  1070.  f.  ITarenoera,  pragnj.  Gesch.  d.  O.  d.  J.  Hal. 
1760.  2  vols,  (Adelutiff)  Vrs.  e.  Gesch.  d.  J.  Hrl.  n.  Hal.  1769s.  2  vols.  P.  P.  Wolf,  allg.  Gesch.  d.  J, 
(Zur.  1789SS.)  Lps.  180&  4  vols.  Spittle  r,  u.  Gesch.  u.  Verf.  d.  J.  O.  Lps.  1S17.  [Cretinmu  Jolt/,  Hist 
rel.  pol.  et  lit.  de  la  Couip.  d.  J.  Par.  1S46.  2  ed  6  vols.  12.  A.  SteinmeU,  Hist,  of  J.  from  the  Germ. 
Philad.  1840.  2  vols.  Ravaignan,  Life  and  Inst  of  J.  New  Fork.  12.  E.  Dvtter,  J.  as  they  were 
«nd  are,  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  1S45.  12.  W.  II.  Rule,  Celebrated  Jesuits,  Xavier,  Laynez,  Garnett, 
Bellarmine,  Schall,  and  Gruber.  Lond.  1S53.  S.  Jlichelet  Jfc  Quinet,  The  J.  from  the  Fr.  New  York. 
1S42.  12.    J.  Poynder,  II.  of  the  J.  Lond.  1S16.  2  vols.  Svo.] 

A  few  sagacious  and  enthusiastic  spirits  connected  with  the  order,  well 
understood  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  age,  and  by  a  dexterous  adaptation  of 
it  to  these,  even  under  the  administration  of  its  second  General  Lainez  (d. 
15G4),  it  became  conscious  of  its  general  power  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
hierarchy  against  Protestantism,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  Church.     Before  any  could  become  members,  they  were  required  to 
pass  through  a  novitiate,  in  which  they  were  severely  and   appropriately 
tested.     Of  the  actual  members,  some  were  called  scholastics,  others  coadju- 
tors, secular  or  spiritual,  and  only  a  few  choice  spirits  reached  the  perfect 
dignity  of  the  Professed.     From  the  latter  were  chosen  the  principal  officers, 
the  Superiors,  and  the  Provincials,  constituting  a  well  organized  train  of 
authorities  up  to  the  General  of  the  Order  in  Rome  with  his  assistant  Coun- 
cil.    Every  individual  was  powerful  in  his  appropriate  sphere,  but  in  every 
act  he  was  closely  watched  and  guarded  lest  he  should  transcend  his  proper 
limits.     So  perfect  was  the  obedience  inculcated  by  a  long  course  of  disci- 
pline, and  strengthened  by  every  spiritual  means,  that  with  the  exception  of 
some  internal  storms,  a  single  arbitrary  but  inflexible  will  controlled  every 
movement  of  the  order  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     And  yet,  although  each 
individual  possessed  no  more  will  of  his  own  than  the  particular  members  of 
the  human  body,  lie  expected  to  be  placed  in  precisely  that  position  in  which 
his  talents  would  be  best  developed  for  the  common  benefit,  in  exercises  of 
monastic  devotion,  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  in  the  secular  life  of 
courts,  or  in  strange  adventures  and  eminent  offices  among  savage  nations. 
All  became  accustomed  to  regard  the  order  as  their  only  home,  and  their 
superiors  as  tlnir  only  providence.    The  movements  of  this  order  were  not 
impeded   by  the  clumsy  machinery  of  ancient    monasticism,  tor  it  had  at  its 
command   till   kindsofecclesiasiie.il  dispensations,  and   as  a  third   kind  of 
monasticism,  completely  restored  to  the  various  occupations  of  the  world,  it 
entered  Into  every  relation  of  social  ami   -eeular  life,  (n)     At  the  close  of  the 
century  in  which  it  was  established,  by  the  multitude  of  its  members  engaged 
in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  appointed  to  bo  the  guardians  of  princes,  it 
had  become  the  most  important   power  in  the  Catholic  Church.     The  Jesuits 
also  endeavored  to  become  proficient  iii  every  hind  of  intellectual  cultivation, 


a)  //.  r.  Or. Ill,  ■!.  \v.  Ordi 
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as  the  only  way  to  obtain  ascendency  in  the  world  of  mind.  But  although 
they  had  among  them  a  multitude  of  learned  men  in  every  department  of  lit- 
erature, the  curse  of  their  struggle  against  human  freedom  rested  upon 
them,  and  not  a  single  great  work  was  given  by  them  to  tbe  world.  Full 
of  pomp  as  their  churches  generally  were,  very  little  genuine  taste,  and 
scarcely  any  true  works  of  art,  were  to  be  seen,  and  they  seemed  like  post- 
humous sons  of  their  parent  Catholicism.  They  gave  their  countenance  to 
every  fantastic  and  gloomy  superstition,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that  it 
was  a  Jesuit  whose  tender  spirit  moved  him  to  be  the  first  to  arouse  the 
people  by  his  awakening  appeals  against  the  abominations  of  the  trials  of  the 
witches,  (b)  In  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  other  orders,  and  the  suspicions 
of  some  governments,  public  sentiment  in  Catholic  countries  was  in  their 
favor.  But  in  their  efforts  to  become  all  things  to  all  men,  and  to  make  the 
way  of  salvation  easy,  some  of  them  indulged  in  an  inconsiderate  boldness  of 
assertion,  which  was  not  properly  rebuked  by  their  leaders,  and  thus  their 
enemies  found  occasion  for  accusing  tbem  of  maintaining  the  hierarchical 
views  of  former  times  (p.  334)  respecting  the  inferior  importance  of  ordinary 
duties  in  comparison  with  the  attainment  of  a  supreme  object,  of  putting 
forth  general  maxims  dangerous  to  the  security  of  all  laws,  and  of  composing 
a  science  of  casuistry,  in  which  pedantry  and  frivolity  were  equally  conspicu- 
ous, but  which  seriously  impaired  the  inviolability  of  tbe  moral  law.  (c) 

§  384.     The  Council  of  Trent.     Dec.  13,  154:5-Dec.  4,  15G3. 

I.  Canones  et  doer.  C.  Trid.  Rom.  1564  4  and  oft  ed.  Jod.  le  Plat,  Lov.  1770  4.  Lps.  1S52.  Ace 

8.  Congr.  Card.  Cone.  Trid.  interpretum  Resolutiones  et  Constitt.  Pontif.  recentiores  ad  jus  commune 
epect  ed.  Aem.  L.  Bidder,  Lps.  1S53.  [Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  (Ecumen.  Council  of  Trent 
transl.  by  J.  Waleruorth,  with  Essays  on  the  Hist  of  the  Council.  Lond.  1S4S.  8] — (P.  et  J.  du  Puy) 
Instructions  et  missives  des  Rois  de  France  et  de  leurs  Ambass.  et  autres  actes  concern,  le  Cone,  de 
Tr.  Par.  (16U7.)  ed.  4  1654.  4  Lett,  et  Memoires  de  Fr.  de  Vargas,  etc  trad.  p.  M.  de  Yassor, 
Amst.  1699.  lat.  fee.  Schramm,  Brunsv.  17(14.  4.  Monn.  ad  Hist.  C.  Tr.  spect  ampliss.  Col.  op.  Jod. 
le  Plat,  Lov.  17S1-7.  7  vols.  4  G.  J.  Planck,  Anecdota  ad  II.  C.  Tr.  Gott  1791-1S1S.  25.  Fascc.  J. 
Mendham,  Memoirs  of  the  Council  of  Trent  Lond.  1834  4.  Acta  C.  Tr.  ab  a.  1562.  a  Gabr.  Car- 
dinale  Paleotto  descr.  ed.  Mendham,  Lond.  1842.  [The  Council  of  Tr.  and  its  proceedings.  (Prea 
Board  of  Publ.)  Philad.  1835.  18.] 

II.  Sarpi,  Pallavicini  (p.  859.)  [P.  P.  Sarpi,  H.  of  the  C.  of  Tr.  transl.  by  A  Brent,  Lond. 
1676.  £  P.  S.  Pallavieini.  H.  du  Cone,  du  Trente.  Montrouge.  1844.  3  vols.  8.]  Comp.  J.  X.  Brischar, 
Beurth.  d.  Controversen  Sarpi's  u.  Pall.  Tub.  1843.  2  vols.  L.  Ell.  du  Pin,  H.  du  C.  de  Trente. 
Brux.  1721.  2  vols.  4.  Silig,  vollst  Hist  des  Tr.  Cone.  Hal.  1741ss.  8  vols.  4  J.  M  Goschl,  Gesch. 
d.  C.  z.  Tr.  Ratisb.  1340.  2  vols.  Wessenberg  (p.  277.)  vol.  III.  IV.  J.  T.  L.  Dam,  Gescb.  d.  Tr.  C. 
.Ten.  1846.  [Bungener,  nist  of  C.  of  Trent,  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  1852.  8.  A.  L.  Bichter,  Canons 
and  Decrees  of  the  C.  of  Trent  Berl.  1S53.  9.] 

The  general  council  long  called  for  by  the  nations  of  Europe  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Church,  and  to  reform  its  abuses  by  a  process  accordant  with 
legal  forms,  was  finally  convened  by  Paul  III.     The  objects  expressed  in  the 

b)  (Fr.  Spee)  Cautio  criminalis  s.  de  process,  c.  sagas.  Bint  1681.  Fief.  1632.  and  often. 

c)  Especially  after  Th.  Sanchez,  de  sacramento  matrim.  Gen.  1592.  3  vols,  and  oft.  A.  de  Esco- 
bar, L.  Theol.  moralis,  24  9.  J.  Doe'oribus  reseratus.  Lugd.  1646.  and  oft— Satire:  Monita  prtvata 

9.  J.  Notobirgae  (Krakau).  1612.  and  oft—  M.  Chemnitius,  Theol.  Jesuvitar.  praec.  eapp.  Lps 
Dootrinae  Jesuitar.  praec.  eapp.  confutata.  Rupellae  ed.  2.  15S4  (G.  Scioppius)  Anatomia  B.  J. 
i.  (2K  PerraiUt)  La  Morale  des  Jes.  extraiie  de  leurs  llvres.  Mons.  1669.  8  vols.  12.    J.  Ellen 

.1.  Mural  u.  I'olitik  d.  J.  Darmet  1840.— Defence  :  J.  />.  Leu,  Beitrr.  z.Wurdlg.  d.  J.  0.  (after  M  hler  I 
Luc  1840.     /'.  ./  Buss,  Die  Gesellsch.  J.  Mainz.  1858.  Abth.  I. 
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terms  of  the  call  were  to  exterminate  heretics,  and  to  secure  definitively  the 
internal  unity  of  the  Church,  in  the  Eomish  sense  of  these  terms.  It  was 
opened  at  Trent  just  as  war  had  heen  declared  against  the  Protestants,  but 
after  the  emperor's  victories,  the  pope  saw  that  the  imperial  influence  was 
greater  in  a  council  assembled  in  a  German  territory  than  that  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  place  of  meeting  was  therefore  changed  to  Bologna  (1547),  un- 
der the  pretence  of  danger  from  a  pestilence,  and  -when  the  imperial  bishops 
still  remained  at  Trent,  it  was  adjourned  to  1548.  Julius  III.  so  far  yielded 
to  the  threats  and  promises  of  the  emperor,  that  he  ordered  the  synod  to 
continue  its  sessions  at  Trent  on  May  1,  1551.  Some  Protestant  delegates 
had  already  arrived,  and  others  were  on  their  way,  when  for  fear  of  Maurice 
of  Saxony,  the  assembly  adjourned  April  28th,  1552,  for  two  years.  It  was 
not,  however,  reassembled  until  by  order  of  Pius  IV.,  Jan.  8,  15G2.  The 
order  of  business  for  the  assembly,  after  every  thing  that  could  produce  any 
recollection  of  Basle  was  set  aside,  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
siding legates.  The  twenty-five  sessions  were  merely  public  solemnities,  at 
which  the  decrees  debated  and  prepared  in  the  committees  were  openly  pro- 
claimed. The  decrees  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  bishops  and  generals 
of  orders  present  at  the  time,  of  which  the  Italians  were  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  nations  together.  The  opposition,  especially  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  bishops,  became  sometimes  very  formidable,  and  by  those  the  de- 
mands of  the  Protestant  deputies  were  welcomed  with  much  favor,  (a) 
Even  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Protestants  respecting  the  Scriptures 
and  justification,  or  views  consistent  with  them,  found  some  to  advocate 
them,  (b)  and  the  emperor,  with  the  French  king,  made  important  demands 
for  a  reformation ;  but  when  this  liberal  party  was  seen  to  have  become 
Protestant,  or  were  frightened  by  finding  themselves  tending  toward  that 
result,  the  papal  party  by  treaties  with  the  courts  and  with  individual  pre- 
lates obtained  a  complete  victory.  (V)  Decrees  respecting  doctrines,  and  de- 
crees for  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  were  after  the  fourth  session 
published  alternately.  The  former  contained  a  revision  of  the  previous  sys- 
tems of  doctrine,  and  as  far  as  the  dogmas  of  the  middle  ages  advocated  by 
the  different  theological  schools  could  be  made  to  harmonize,  they  were 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  infallibility,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  deviations 
from  them  were  condemned.  In  the  decrees  for  reformation,  many  salutary 
rules  were  adopted  fur  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and 
many  canons  of  the  ancient  Church  were  revived.  These  decree-;  were  all 
confirmed  by  Pius  IV.,  who  reserved  to  himself  the  papal  prerogative  of  ex- 
plaining them  as  he  pleased.  The  Synod  of  Trent  was  accepted  uncondition- 
ally by  most  of  the  Italian  States,  by  Portugal,  Poland,  and  t  he  emperor;  and 
with  a  reservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives  by  Spain,  Naples,  and  Belgium  ; 
with  some  exceptions  by  Switzerland  and  Hungary;  and  only  80  far  as  ro- 
Bpects  doctrines  by  France.  (</) 

a)   YaiQ(i\  Lett,  el  Mom.  j>.  4<',s-<.      WiMtmberff,  vol  III   p 

l)  8arpi  l.  II.  p,  849m  899m,    PaUafoidni  VIII,  11  i.    Eormayry  Taaohanb,  f  ratal  <;.-  oh 
t83'2.  p.  lSOss.       <•    Ranks,  Plpete.  rot  I.  p.  *Wm. 

d)  Courai/tr,  II.  de  la  reoeptlon  da  0.  dc  1  n  nta,  km  t.  1758. 
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§  385.     Sixtus  V.     April  27,  1586-Aug.  27,  1590. 

Jto&rtrrf/,  Sixti  V.  gefta  quinqnt-nnalia.  Eom.  1590.4.  Leti,  Vita  ell  Sisto  V.  I.osamia.  16C,9.  1 
Th.  Inter  In  3  vols,  and  often,  esp.  .11  Fr.  Par.  1702.  2  vols.  Defended  with  a  partisan  spirit  by  C. 
TempesU,  Storla  dellavjtae  geste  di  S:sto  V.  Eom.  1755.  2  vols.  4.  Comp;  Runke,  Pupste.  vol. 
III.  p.  817ss. 

Felix  Peretti  made  his  way  from  tbe  herd  to  the  throne  hy  his  pious  ze:d 
as  a  Franciscan,  a  preacher,  and  an  inquisitor,  and  when  a  cardinal  under  the 
name  of  Montalto  (after  1576),  by  an  humble  deportment  and  a  complete 
renunciation  of  his  natural  and  impetuous  love  of  command.  The  style  in 
which  this  contrast  between  his  earlier  and  his  later  life  is  mentioned  in 
popular  accounts,  only  shows  by  what  qualities  and  conduct  the  people  of  that 
period  generally  believed  that  the  triple  crown  could  best  be  won.  Having 
attained  this  highest  point  of  his  ambition,  Sixtus  V.  thought  that  nothing 
was  impossible  for  him,  and  while  grasping  with  his  utmost  power  every 
thing  actual  and  possible,  he  busied  himself  with  the  most  fantastic  and  stu- 
pendous plans.  The  utmost  that  human  power  and  sagacity  could  do  was 
accomplished  by  him  in  maintaining  the  papal  authority,  in  opposition  to 
princes  who  were  either  contending  for  the  Reformation,  or  had  already 
made  peace  with  its  friends.  Instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  put  down  here- 
tics, he  concluded  that  he  might  profitably  make  use  of  them  in  firmly  bind- 
ing the  Catholic  kings  to  the  interests  of  the  papal  see.  But  in  the  contest 
between  France  and  Spain,  he  saw  only  a  contention  between  the  milder  and 
the  more  rigid  parties  in  the  great  Catholic  body  itself,  and  hence  his  atten 
tion  was  distracted  and  his  practical  energy  was  enfeebled.  Under  his  direc 
tion  the  banditti  were  completely  destroyed  ;  by  the  exercise  of  an  inexorable 
and  almost  barbarous  severity  the  authority  of  law  was  re-established  in  his 
territories ;  a  wise  system  was  put  in  practice  for  the  support  of  the  poor ; 
industry  was  awakened  ;  the  Vatican  library  attained  a  magnificent  size;  vari 
ous  works  in  biblical  literature  were  printed  ;  the  printing-press  in  the  Vati- 
can for  the  publication  of  all  that  has  reached  us  from  the  ancient  Church, 
beginning  with  the  Scriptures,  was  established  ;  the  vast  works  of  antiquity 
were  rescued  from  their  rubbish,  as  far  at  least  as  they  could  become  useful 
in  illustrating  the  triumphs  of  the  cross ;  and,  although  he  placed  by  the  side 
of  these  many  new  edifices  not  unworthy  of  the  association,  and  even  en- 
riched his  relatives,  he  left  behind  him  a  vast  treasure  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  loans  and  an  increased  sale  of  offices,  to  be  used  by  his  success- 
ors only  in  circumstances  strictly  defined.  His  government  was  not  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  hated,  did 
much  to  curtail  his  reputation,  if  not  his  life.  But  so  profound  and  so  poetio 
was  the  impression  which  he  produced  upon  his  contemporaries,  that  even  in 
his  own  age  his  hopes,  his  achievements,  and  his  fortunes  became  incorpo- 
rated in  various  forms  among  the  legends  of  the  people. 

§  386.     Popes  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini,  1592-1605)  was  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man  a  priest  of  extraordinary  piety  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  that  word 
In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  rigidly  Catholic  party,  with  a  wise  ostent;i- 
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tion  he  absolved  Henry  IV.  from  papal  excommunication,  and  thereby  formed 
a  needful  counterbalance  to  the  oppressive  friendship  of  Spain.  He  was 
obliged  to  act  with  zeal  against  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  yet  toward  indi- 
vidual Protestants  he  exhibited  many  tokens  of  personal  friendship.  His 
influence  upon  France,  Spain,  and  Savoy  was  that  of  a  prince  of  peace ;  but 
when  the  true  house  of  Este  had  become  extinct,  he  took  possession  of  Fer- 
rara  as  an  escheated  fief,  by  military  force,  preceded  by  the  terrors  of  an  ex- 
communication. By  such  means  a  termination  was  given  to  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power  in  Ferrara,  but  with  it  also  ceased  the  cheerful  splendor  of  a 
court  adorned  by  knights,  art,  and  literature,  (a)  Paul  V.  (Borgbese,  1005-21) 
regarded  himself  as  the  appointed  instrument  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  render 
the  decretals  of  his  predecessors  equal  in  authority  to  divine  laws,  in  an  age 
which  he  misunderstood.  This  produced  many  disagreements  between  him 
and  the  different  Italian  states,  respecting  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  possessed 
by  the  spiritual  courts.  With  Venice,  where  the  power  of  the  state  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem,  this  controversy  proceeded  to  an  open  rupture  when  the 
pope  demanded  that  certain  clergymen  who  had  been  condemned  for  some 
capital  offences,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  a  law  should  be  re- 
pealed by  which  an  increase  of  the  property  of  the  Church  in  real  estate  was 
forbidden.  The  Venetian  senate  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  the 
territories  under  their  control  were  placed  under  an  interdict  (April  17, 1606). 
The  papal  ban  was  declared  by  Venice  to  be  unjust,  and  therefore  void.  The 
Servite,  Paolo  Sarpi,  an  intelligent  and  highly  educated  man,  and  of  rigid 
Catholic  piety  with  respect  to  his  mode  of  life,  justified  the  republic  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  quieted  the  minds  of  the  Venetian  people  by 
Strengthening  a  consciousness  of  their  rights.  When  the  pope  therefore  saw 
that  his  interdict  was  despised,  and  that  Ferrara  was  in  peril,  he  was  obliged 
to  avail  himself  of  the  mediation  of  France  to  effect  a  peace,  leaving  thtj 
rights  of  the  republic  unimpaired  (1607).  (V)  lie  was  more  successful  in 
laying  a  permanent  basis  for  the  wealth  of  his  own  family,  by  the  destruction 
of  the  unfortunate  house  of  Genci.  Sarpi  was  included  in  the  stipulations  of 
the  peace,  and  although  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
Soman  curia,  he  continued  with  all  the  lawful  means  which  history  affords, 
to  protest,  like  another  Paul  withstanding  Peter,  again>t  the  arbitrary  aggros* 
sions  of  the  pope  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  stale  (d.  1628).  ( <)  On 
the  other  hand  the  pope  had  himself  saluted  as  the  Vioar  "!'  God,  and  the 

valiant  preserver  of  the  papal  i lipotenoe.  (rf)     Gregory  XV.  (Lndovisi, 

1621-28),  who  always  lived  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  gave  a  permanent 
form  to  the  rules  by  which  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  pope  Bhould 


a)  Lettree  'In  Card  iTOstat  Par.  1627.  f.  Am  t.  1789.  B  rob.  i  t'unl.  an  I\  >  ■ 

/..  Wadding,  Vita  Ofom,  vni  l: 11 

I)  Interdict!  Venetl  H.  snot  Fanlo  8arpl  ex  1  r.  1T96  i.    Oontror.  Inter  P.  M.  et  Vene> 

tosacta  et  MTr.  i-\-  itiil.     In  villa  Sun  Vinci-mlana  10 

s)  Opera  (with  blaVlta  I  i.  Ven.  1677. 6  roll  IS.     <  (Meuorto  neddote. 

Into  Germ,  by  LeSret,  rim.  1761.)  del  genlo  'II  Pre  Paolo.  Ven.  17<.   [FbntanitA,  Btorta 
iroanadl  Fra  Paolo.  Ven.  I  <<,  Blogr.  dl  Fr»  P,  Znrlgo.  1886.  I  vols.    £  M 

Pra  P.  BarpL  Carl  r.  I 

d)  i:.,nU  Paulni  V  Bur  nn.  1624. 
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henceforth  he  conducted,  (e)  canonized  the  founders  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  whose  pupil  lie  had  heen,  made  a  powerful  effort  to  maintain  the  Ger- 
man war,  and  received  the  Palatine  library  as  his  share  of  the  booty.  (/) 
Urban  VIII.  (Barberini,  1623-44),  although  fully  conscious  of  his  eminent 
dignity  and  talents,  was  contented  with  the  prosecution  of  such  designs  as 
belonged  to  him  in  the  character  of  an  Italian  prince,  the  construction  of  a 
few  forts,  and  the  conduct  of  an  inglorious  war  against  the  house  of  the  Far- 
nese.  For  a  while  his  policy  was  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
powers,  and  the  rigid  Catholics  complained  that  the  pope  stood  as  cold  as  ice 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration  of  churches  and  monasteries.  But  he  pro- 
tested against  the  compulsory  concessions  made  at  the  treaty  of  Prague,  main- 
tained the  most  rigid  system  of  Catholicism,  and  gave  the  final  form  to  the 
bull  In  coena  Domini  (p.  311),  in  which  nearly  all  the  claims  of  the  mediaeval 
hierarchy  are  advanced,  and  not  only  Saracens,  pirates,  and  princes  who  im- 
pose arbitrary  taxes,  but  Lutherans,  Zwinglians,  and  Calvinists,  were  anathe- 
matized, (g) 

§  387.     Law  and  Political  Relations. 

It  was  principally  through  the  labors  of  some  learned  Jesuits  that  the 
ideas  of  the  middle  ages  were  now  reduced  to  a  regular  theocratic  system  of 
policy,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  that  the  state  is  to  the  church 
what  the  body  is  to  the  soul.  It  was  contended  that  although  this  body  lives 
in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  it  should  nevertheless  be  subservient  to  the 
great  objects  of  the  soul,  and  in  extreme  cases  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  soul.  It  was  also  conceded  that  the  royal  power  is  not  derived 
from  the  pope,  and  is  not  subject  to  him,  and  yet  where  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  demands  such  a  sacrifice,  the  pope  has  a  right  to  depose  even  kings,  and 
the  inquisition  is  authorized  to  take  away  their  lives,  since  every  earthly 
power  loses  its  rights  when  they  are  abused  for  the  injury  of  religion.  Ac- 
cording to  this  system  the  sacerdotal  power  was  committed  to  a  distinct  order 
of  men  by  God,  and  the  royal  power  was  derived  from  the  people,  so  that 
the  advocates  of  this  system  carried  out  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  to  its  extreme  results,  (a)  Not  only  individual  Jesuits  taught  that 
it  was  lawful  and  even  pleasing  to  God  to  slay  a  tyrannical  king,  but  even  the 
Sorbonne  decided  (1589)  that  the  French  people  ought  to  have  no  scruples 
of  conscience  in  taking  up  arms  against  their  king,  (b)  This  was,  it  is  true, 
intended  to  express  a  decision  on  a  particular  case,  and  was  directed  only 
against  those  kings  who  threatened  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  But  the 
majesty  of  even  Catholic  kings  was  made  to  depend  upon  religious  consider* 


e)  Ingoli.  Caeremoniale  ritns  olectiouis  Rom.  Pont.  Rom.  1621.    Lunadoro,  Relazione  della  corte 
di  Puma.  Rom.  eil.  5.  1S24.  2  vols.  12. 

f)  Aug.  Thriner,  Sctienkung  der  Heldelb.  Bibl.  u.  ibre  Tei-send.  nach  Horn.  Mi'ineli.  1SI4. 

g)  Bullar.  Rom.  vol.  IV.  p.  USsa.  Le  Bret  (p.  311.)  1.  2.  vol.  2  ed.  1772.— 5  Simonin,  Sylvae  Ur- 
baniunae  s.  gesta  Urb.  Antu.  1G87. 

a)  J.  Mariana,  de  liege  et  Regis  iastitatione  1.  III.  Tolet.  1505.  &  often.  Bellarmin,  de  potes 
Ute  Sumini  Pontif.  in  temporal.  Rom.  1610.  &  often.  Stwrez,  Def.  ftdei  cath.  adv.  angllc.  seetae  er 
rores.  Conimb.  1618.  &.  often. 

b)  Responsnm  facultatta  tlieol  Parisiensis.    (Additions  au  Journal  de  Henry  III.  vol.  I.  p.  317.) 
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lions,  and  under  the  sway  of  a  king  whom  the  pope  had  approved,  this  6ame 
Sorbonne  condemned  the  very  doctrine  (1594)  which  had  produced  the  vio- 
lent death  of  two  kings  of  France,  (c)  "Wherever  Protestantism  maintained  its 
existence  under  the  government  of  Catholic  princes,  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign was  limited  by  the  states,  but  no  sooner  did  Catholicism  obtain  the 
victory  than  he  was  freed  from  all  such  restraints.  In  Venice  a  system  of 
political  science  was  composed  without  reference  to  religious  creeds.  ('/) 
When  Paul  IV.  pronounced  the  election  of  the  emperor  invalid,  because  it 
had  been  held  without  his  mediation,  and  by  heretical  princes,  he  perceived 
that  the  Roman  authority  in  such  matters  was  despised  by  every  one  in  Ger- 
many, whether  belonging  to  the  new  or  to  the  old  religion,  (e)  and  the  imperial 
coronation  has  ever  since  been  a  high  festival,  which  in  the  view  of  the  na- 
tion had  no  relation  to  Rome.  The  popes  were  well  aware  that  their  cause 
could  not  then  dispense  with  the  favor  of  the  princes ;  and  although  they  still 
derived  regular  revenues  from  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  in- 
stead of  drawing  money  from  the  princes,  these  princes  received  large  sums 
from  the  hand  of  the  popes.  By  such  subsidies  for  maintaining  the  contest 
against  the  Protestants,  and  by  numerous  gifts  for  the  establishment  of  rela- 
tives, the  debts  of  the  Roman  court  finally  became  so  enormous,  that  under 
Urban  VIII.  they  amounted  to  thirty  millions  of  scudi,  and  half  the  papal 
revenues  were  consumed  in  the  payment  of  the  interest,  (f)  This  burden, 
however,  by  an  artificial  system  of  finance  was  rendered  not  unacceptable  to 
many  wealthy  persons,  and  a  vast  influence  was  acquired,  since  it  now  be- 
came the  interest  of  independent  men  of  wealth  to  sustain  the  papacy.  The 
pope  looked  upon  himself  as  far  superior  to  any  council,  to  whose  decisions  he 
paid  deference  merely  from  his  own  free  grace.  He  maintained  that  even 
in  doubtful  matters  the  Church  was  bound  to  regard  him  as  infallible,  that  it 
might  not  act  against  conscience  when  going  against  his  decision,  (g)  The 
appointment  of  nearly  all  prelates  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  princes,  and 
the  consent  of  the  pope.  It  was  in  the  German  bishoprics  that  the  influence 
of  the  emperor  was  the  least,  but  the  popes  generally  found  it  expedient  to 
consult  the  wishes  of  the  German  princes  in  the  appointment  of  their  younger 
sons.  In  the  new  form  of  their  oath  the  bishops  were  obliged  to  swear  obe- 
dience to  the  papacy  rather  than  to  the  Church,  and  that  they  would  perse- 
cute heretics  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  (h)  In  most  of  the  principal 
cities  permanent  nunciatures  were  formed,  with  high  plenipotentiary  powersi 
that  through  them  the  influence  of  the  papacy  might  become  as  it  were  uni- 
versal.   The  Gallican  Church  alone  kept  itself  aloof  from  these  ogenoies.  (/) 

c)  Argentrt  (p,  261.)  vol.  II.  p.  494. 

d)  Comp.  J.  0,  tleJonge,  Nederland  on  Venetle,  Graven 
»)  Dr.  8eld  in  Qoldast  pol  BelohabfindL  vol.  V.  p.  l«T. 
/)  Ranks,  Papste,  vol.  III.  p.  lOaa, 

g)  Pallaviolni,  Xlll,  16.  Le  Plat,  Monn.  ad  E.  0,  Trl  l.  roL  VT  p.  B08a*  BtUarm.  de  Bon 
Punt  iv. .'.. 

h)  From  the  PonUflcaU  Romanwn,  B  mae  1605.  In  EUMiom,  CBeobt  vol.  I.  p.  592a,— ( A*. / « 
tttutrauoh)  Abb.  tt.  d.  Bid,  welcben  die  dt  BlsobOft  abanlegen  baben.  Vlea  1T81. 

f)  (F.  v.  •'  |  Gesch.  d,  NunUen  In  Deal  obi  Krkf.  1T8&  1  rola,  (Wddenfeld)  Entwiokl.  d  Dl» 
;*n3-u.  NuntlaturetreltJgk.  (Bonn.)  1788.4  L  Biull,  Qwch,  d,  ElnAhr.  d,  Num.  in  d.  Bobweta 
Bad.  1847. 
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The  Roman  court  also  began  now  to  bestow  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  for  a 
definite  period  (facilitates  quinquennales),  especially  npon  the  German  bish- 
ops, the  right  to  grant,  as  the  missionary  interests  of  their  present  and  pro- 
spective dioceses  seemed  to  require  them,  dispensations  of  marriage,  and  ex- 
emptions from  Catholic  appointments,  (k) 

§  388.     Great  Change  in  the  Character  of  Catholicism. 

In  the  struggle  then  going  forward  new  attachments  for  the  Church  began 
to  be  developed,  and  the  hierarchy  discovered  that  their  salvation  depended 
principally  upon  religious  considerations.  Ilence  some  of  the  worst  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  Church  were  removed,  indulgences  were  no  longer 
exposed  for  sale,  (a)  it  was  found  to  be  useless  to  threaten  any  one  with  the 
papal  ban,  and  it  was  only  in  Eome  that  excommunication  was  sometimes 
resorted  to  as  an  assistance  to  the  police.  By  a  very  gradual  enforcement  of 
the  Tridentine  decrees,  the  clergy  were  compelled  to  live  respectable  lives. 
In  the  principal  sees  of  the  Church,  their  worldliness  was  now  exchanged  for 
a  solemn  and  imposing  splendor,  piety  generally  took  the  form  of  a  sentimen- 
tal devotion,  and  as  those  who  were  known  to  possess  it  had  reason  to  expect 
the  blessings  of  fortune  and  ecclesiastical  honors,  we  may  suppose  that  selfish 
views  and  artifice  were  sometimes  mingled  with  it.  That  which  had  for- 
merly been  done  in  the  Church  with  no  thought  of  opposition,  now  fre- 
quently brought  upon  the  actors  a  high  degree  of  suspicion  and  persecution. 
The  same  clergy  to  whom  Gerson  had  once  been  a  leader,  now  refused  to 
tolerate  Richer,  who  sought  to  find  in  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church 
protection  for  not  only  the  rights  of  the  state,  but  also  for  those  of  the  gene- 
ral Church,  which  he  claimed  to  be  subject  to  the  Son  of  God  as  its  only 
supreme  monarch.  He  was  compelled  to  recant  his  opinion  by  Richelieu's 
assassins,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  persecutions  died  (1631).  (b)  Galilei  (d. 
1638)  was  obliged  solemnly  to  retract  his  assertion  that  the  earth  moves 
around  the  sun.  (c)  The  Humanists  were  compelled  to  give  way  before  the 
inquisition,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  had  sprung  up  in  favor  of  antiquity 
was  unable  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  rising  spirit  in  behalf  of  the 
Church.  The  instruction  of  youth  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  regulated  it  by  the  strictest  rules, 
gave  it  almost  exclusively  a  spiritual  direction,  and  confined  the  intellect 
within  certain  definite  limits.  From  a  dislike  to  the  universities,  the  hier- 
archy began  to  prefer  that  the  clergy  should  be  educated  in  episcopal  semi- 
naries.    The  control  which  the  inquisition  possessed  over  books  made  them 

/-)  O.  Mejer,  d.  riim.  Curie.  (Richter  u.  Jacobs.  Zeitsch.  f.  Recht.  u.  Pollt  d.  K.  1S47.  p.  212s.) 
Hid.  Propaganda,  vol.  II.  p.  210ss. 

a)  Coinp.  Pescheck,  kircbengescb.  Miscell.  (Zettseh.  f.  Mst  Th.  1889.  P.  3.) 

h)  De  ecc.  et  pol.  potestate.  Par.  1611.  and  oft  Apologia  pro  Gersonio,  denuo  L.  B.  1G76.  4. — 
pailUt,  la  vie  d'Edmond  Richer,  Doct.  de  Sorbonne  Liege.  1714. 

c)  Paulus,  Gal.  Kampf.  f.  d.  Rationalism.  (Beitrr.  z.  Dogmen-,  K.  n.  Ref.  Gesch.  1SS7.  p.  824sfl  I 
tfohnike,  z.  Qesoh.  Gal.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1S32.  P.  1.  p.  245.)  Der  h.  Stubl  gegen  Gal.  (Hist  poL  Bl 
1841.  vol.  VII.  P.  7-Hl)  [Life  of  Gal.  in  Lib.  of  Useful  Knowl.  pp.  53-G1.  Lond.  1S33.  12.  Life  of 
Gal.  Galilei,  &c.  Boston.  1832.  12.  D.  Brewster,  Martyrs  of  Science.  Lond.  1841.  8.  Edinb.  Rev.  (ii 
Eclectic  Mag.  Oct.  1S44.)  AprC,  1S44.   Art  Martyrs  of  Science.] 
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more  powerful  in  Southern  Europe  than  they  could  he  hy  any  punishments 
they  could  inflict.  The  censorship  "was  rendered  complete  by  the  index  of 
prohibited  books,  the  number  of  which  was  swelled  by  the  well-contested 
rivalry  between  the  Roman  and  the  Spanish  inquisitions  (after  1558).  The 
works  of  Catholic  and  classical  writers  were  given  to  the  world  in  mutilated 
editions.  Personal  solicitude  for  the  faith  and  ignorance  far  exceeded  the 
limits  which  the  necessities  of  Catholicism  required.  (J)  This  dread  of  intel- 
lectual activity  produced  a  passionate,  servile,  and  malignant  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy.  The  religion  of  the  common  people,  however,  still 
remained  sincere ;  and  although  persons  were  often  canonized  for  political  rea- 
sons and  for  their  large  fees,  many  genuine  saints  were  found  in  the  humble 
walks  of  life.  Francis  of  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva  (d.  1622),  by  the  popular 
cordiality  of  his  mysticism,  which  called  on  men  to  renounce  their  own  wills 
even  when  directed  to  beneficence,  and  by  an  earnestness  which  concerned 
itself  with  nothing  but  religion,  was  more  efficient  in  the  edification  of  be- 
lievers than  in  the  conversion  of  heretics,  (e)  The  Castilian  Theresa  (d. 
1582),  after  passing  through  many  temptations  to  worldly  pleasure,  and 
many  sufferings,  had  her  heart  pierced  as  it  were  with  the  arrows  of  divine 
love,  possessed  ineffable  enjoyments  during  her  seasons  of  ecstasy,  and  spent 
her  life  in  bringing  the  female  department  of  the  Carmelite  order  to  the 
6evere  discipline  of  ancient  times.  (/)  Carlo  Borromeo  (d.  1587),  a  relative 
and  favorite  of  the  pope,  was  elevated  even  when  a  youth  to  the  see  of  St. 
Ambrose,  possessed  great  influence  in  the  papal  court,  and  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  was  full  of  zeal  against  the  heretics  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  although  he  relied  entirely  upon  the  power  of  the  divine  word.  By  his 
gentleness  and  strictness  he  bestowed  great  blessings  upon  his  native  province, 
and  his  lofty  form  appears  to  look  down  upon  it  even  now  in  the  act  of  bless- 
ing and  guarding  it.  (?)  But  even  that  older  form  of  Catholicism  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle,  could  not  be 
entirely  extinguished,  for  it  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  religious  changes 
which  then  took  place,  and  in  the  reformations  conducted  by  the  partisans  of 
Catholicism.  The  former  tendency  was  represented  by  Henry  IV.,  and  the 
latter  by  Philip  II.,  not  on  account  of  the  accidental  qualities  which  be- 
longed to  the  character  of  those  individuals,  but  because  each  of  them  was 
.ike  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  most  prominent  among  his  people. 


d)  Index  expiirgatorius.  Antu.  1571.  Arg.  1609.  Indices  librr.  prohlbitorum  el  exporgandor. 
1667.  and  Other*  [The  Vatican  Index  Expurg.  ed.  by  A'.  OibbinffS,  Dnbl  1887.  IS  ]  Dan.  Franout, 
Dsq.  de  Papist  indicc.  lil.b.  proh.  Lps.  1684.  4.  Mtndham,  The  literary  policy  of  the  Church  .>f 
Ileum-  exhibited,  in  an  account  of  her  damnatory  catalogues  or  index.-.  1M  J.  I.ond.  1SS0.  [This 
work  Is  also  embraced  in  Mendhiivis  Index  of  Proh.  Books,  by  order  of  Greg.  XVI.  I.ond.  1840.] 

e)  Oeuvres  de  S.  Fr.  de  Sides,  Par.  1S34.  16  vols.  Bnudnj,  Snppl.  aux  Oeuvrea  Lyon  1888.— 
Leben  v.  C.  A.  Sales,  1634.  Marsollier,  1747.  B&ruino,  1818,    1'.  II.  CWh,  *»oL  Quartalachr.  1849. 

P.  1.) 

J )  BchlT.  d.  h.  Thcr.  v.  Jesu,  ed.  by  Gallus  ScUicah,  Snlzb.  KUs.  5  Vols.  Acta  S.  Thcr.  ill.  a.  J. 
Vandennoere,  1846.  f. 

g)  Opp.  Milan.  17.'>8.  5  vols,  t  Godenu,  la  vie  de  Ch.  H.  Par.  1747.  Satttt,  d.  h.  Karl.  Angsb. 
i82t  UiiiHHiuio,  Lebon  d.  h.  K.  B.  from  the  Ital.  v.  KliUche,  Aug^b.  l*ifle  8  vols.  Piereitger,  d.  L 
Boroin.  u.  d.  KVerbeee.  sr.  Zeit  KGln.  1846. 
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§  389.     Fraternities  for  Instruction  and  Charity. 

Auberti  ifiraei  Eegulae  et  Constitt.  Clericornm  in  congregat  viventium.  Antv.  163S.  4. 

The  practice  of  organizing  public  orders  had  been  found  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  promoting  objects  of  general  utility  in  the  Church.  A  few 
Roman  prelates  associated  themselves  together  to  effect  a  reform  among  the 
clergy  (1524).  They  resolved  to  spend  their  time  in  the  performance  of 
pious  services,  not  for  reward,  nor  for  the  collection  of  alms,  but  depending 
on  such  voluntary  offerings  as  might  be  sent  them  by  Providence.  "When 
one  of  their  number,  the  Bishop  of  Theate,  had  become  Pope  Paid  IV.,  these 
Theatines,  in  the  capacity  of  preachers,  missionaries,  and  attendants  on  the 
sick,  became  almost  exclusively  a  seminary  in  which  the  superior  clergy  were 
trained,  (a)  Philip  of  Neri,  whose  peculiar  inclinations  led  him  to  spend  his 
days  in  churches  and  hospitals,  and  among  children,  and  his  nights  in  the 
catacombs,  formed  in  Rome  (1548)  a  fraternity  for  religious  duties,  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  assistance  of  God  and  of  pious  people,  he  erected  a  large  hospi- 
tal, in  the  oratory  of  which  (Oratorium)  books  of  a  devotional  character 
were  read  and  explained.  From  this  establishment  proceeded  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory,  an  association  of  clergymen  for  mutual  edification,  but  not 
bound  by  formal  vows.  The  French  Oratory  of  Jesus  was  a  similar  institu- 
tion established  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy  (1611)  by  Peter  de  Berulle, 
a  man  who  in  an  elevated  earthly  position  sought  to  attain  the  extreme  per- 
fection which  belongs  not  to  this  world,  (b)  After  the  publication  of  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  requiring  all  independent  monasteries  to 
unite  themselves  into  congregations  for  mutual  supervision,  a  few  French 
monasteries  formed  an  association  (after  1618)  for  the  restoration  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  and  with  this  congregation  most  of  the  French  Benedictines 
became  connected,  in  compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  This  society,  which  received  the  name  of  St.  Maurus,  a  disciple 
of  Benedict,  devoted  its  efforts  to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  advance- 
ment of  solid  learning.  The  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  soon  after  directed  their 
exertions  in  the  same  channel.  Both  orders,  in  consequence  of  the  leisure 
and  freedom  from  care  which  they  afforded  to  their  learned  men,  and  the 
combination  of  various  powers  which  they  could  effect,  have  accomplished 
immense  benefits  for  the  cause  of  historical  learning.  Among  their  members 
were  found  some  whose  names  have  been  renowned  in  the  literary  world, 
and  who  for  their  literary  success  and  zeal  have  been  models  for  all  succeed- 
ing ages.  (<•)  Among  the  Minorites,  the  popular  character  of  a  mendicant 
order  was  revised  (1528)  by  Matteo  de  Bassi,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  restore  the  genuine  costume  of  St.  Francis.    Even  the  old  spirit  of 

a)  Caj.  Thienaei  Vita  Col.  1612.  (Acta  SS.  Aug.  vol.  II.  p.  249.) 

1)  Baron.  Ann.  ad  a.  57.  N.  162.  Instituta  Congreg.  Eom.  1612.  A.  Oallonius,  Vita  P.  Nerii. 
Mog.  1602.  Hubert  de  Cerisy,  Vie  du  Card.  Burulle.  Par.  1646.  4.  Tubaraud,  H.  de  P.  de  Ber. 
Par.  1S17.  2  vols. 

c)  Constitt  pro  directtone  regiminis  Congr.  S.  Mauri.  Par.  1646.  (TTaudiquer)  II.  du  \vn.  dom. 
Didler  de  la  Cour,  Ei-formateur  des  Ben.  Par.  1772.— (Ttisnin,  II.  lit  de  la  congr.  do  S.  Maur.  Par. 
.726.  4.  Bruw  1770.  4.  with  Anm.  (v.  Meusel.)  Frkf.  u.  L.  1773s.  2  vols.  /  G.  Herbst:  VerdioMfc 
d.  Maiirlner  urn  die  Wiss.  (Tub.  Quartalschr.  1932.  P.  Is.)  Die  liter.  Lelatungen  d.  Franz.  Orat. 
(Tub.  Quartalschr.  1835.  P.  8.) 
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tlie  Franciscans  was  aroused.  Occhino,  the  vicar-general  of  the  order,  and  a 
preacher  of  repentance  in  Italy,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  mind 
by  self-denials,  whose  austerity  continually  became  more  severe,  finally  went 
over  to  the  Protestants  (1542),  and  even  beyond  them  in  their  peculiar  doc- 
trines. The  Capuchins,  however,  continued  to  show  a  spirit,  prepared  for 
the  boldest  sacrifices,  for  the  cultivation  and  employment  of  which  the  Rom- 
ish Church  offers  such  facilities.  They  were  now  also  furnished  with  a  gene- 
ral exclusively  for  their  order  (1619).  (a7)  Angela  of  Brescia  (d.  1540),  one  of 
those  souls  which  move  on  earth  as  angels  of  consolation,  established  in 
honor  of  St.  Ursula  an  order  of  virgins  devoted  to  acts  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness in  the  domestic  circle.  The  Ursulines  also  became  subject  to  a  monastic 
constitution  (1012),  and  undertook  the  education  of  children  of  their  own 
sex.  Francis  of  Sales,  by  the  agency  of  his  friend  Francises  of  Chantal,  so 
remarkable  for  her  vigorous  and  glowing  heart,  founded  the  order  of  the 
Visitants  (1610-18,  Ordo  de  visitatione  Mariae  Virginia),  which  thought  that 
in  the  visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  might  be  found  a  type  of  the  manner 
in  which  all  virgin  souls  should  wait  for  the  visit  of  their  heavenly  spouse. 
The  Piarists,  founded  by  Joseph  Calasanza  (d.  1648),  a  Spaniard  then  resid- 
ing at  Eome,  soon  became  the  rivals  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  fathers  of  the 
religious  schools,  (e)  John  di  Dio  (d.  1550),  a  poor  man  and  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal, was  constrained  by  his  sympathy  for  the  distressed  to  found  an  order 
for  the  relief  of  such  as  were  sick  and  poor,  without  regard  to  differences  of 
faith.  Its  members  were  known  in  Spain  as  Brethren  of  Hospitality,  in 
France  as  Brethren  of  Christian  Love,  and  in  Germany  as  the  Brethren  of 
Mercy.  Vincent  de  Paula,  by  birth  belonging  to  the  common  people,  at  one 
time  a  slave  in  Tunis,  and  a  man  who  sympathized  with  all  the  ills  to  which 
the  human  soul  or  body  is  subject,  founded  (1624)  the  congregation  of  the 
Priests  of  the  Mission  (Lazarists),  the  object  of  which  was  to  convey  Chris- 
tianity with  all  its  blessings  to  the  neglected  classes  of  Christendom,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  constitute  a  school  friendly  to  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  French  clergy.  While  a  confessor  for  the  widow  Le  Gras, 
he  also  instituted  the  society  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  (Filles  do  la  charite, 
prises),  into  whose  gentle  hands  the  French  people  have  committed  the  care 
of  their  sick  and  poor.  (/)  In  connection  with  these  various  societies  may 
also  be  mentioned  those  associations  of  brethren  and  sisters  to  which  per- 
sons of  all  classes,  especially  in  the  Italian  cities,  belong,  who  still  remained 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  secular  life,  but  according  to  a  prescribed  rule  suc- 
cessively and  generally  in  a  deep  disguise,  from  no  motive  but  a  regard  for 
the  will  of  God  perform  all  needful  offices  for  pilgrims,  the  sick  and  the  dead. 

d)  Acta  88.  Mil),  vol.  IV.  p.  2S8ea,  Boverio,  Ann.  Ord.  Mia  qui  Capnotnt,  eta  Lagd.  M.  1882u 
8  vol.-.  r.  M.a  Titgio.  Bailor.  0.  Capp.  Bom.  1740m.  7  rota,  t-  Occhino,  Dialog  \  \  X.  Baa.  1668 
lioCrle,  Hist  of  Bet  in  It  p.  18!  TrtdtoA,  L.  SozlnL  p.  2%     I  I   . 

e)  (Seyfert)  Ordensregelo  d.  Piartaten.  rial.  IT88.  1  rota. 

f)  Lebend,  II.  vine,  by  Abtily,  Par.  1664,  Colltt,  Nanoy.  1748.  AS  mL  Vienna.  1819 
%shmitder.  (Ev.  K.  X.  1882.  N.  "'.>  |  Onlni,  Par.  1849.  OnbiUon,  Vie  de  M.  de  Grae.  Par 
1676.  (Clement  Brontano)  Die  barm.  Bebweetern  In  Bozug  a.  Armen-  n.  RranVenpt  CobL  188L 
Oon.p.  Ev.  K.  z.  188a  N.  22es.  1888.  N.  18a.  Fieiiahmann,  d.  Wlrkon  d.  barmb.  Bobw,  In  Wleft 
Vienna.  1  -■,:< 
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§  390.     The  Fine  Arts. 

Literature  in  §  207.  Kugler,  Gesch.  d.  Mai.  vol.  II.  Qlareamia,  Dodecachordon.  Bas.  1547. 
Gerbert,  de  cantu  et  musica.  S.  Bias.  1774.  2  vols.  4.  Rochlite,  Grundlinien  zu  e.  Gesch.  d.  Ge- 
Bangsmna.  f.  Kirche,  Ac.  (Fur.  Freunde  d.  Tonk.  vol.  IV.  Lps.  1S32.)  Kiesicetter,  Gesch.  d.  our. 
abeudl.  Musik.  Lps.  (1S34.)  1847.  4 

It  has  been  the  interest  of  the  Catholics  of  modern  times  to  favor  the 
arts.  The  imitative  arts  had  however,  at  this  time,  reached  the  highest  point 
to  which  they  were  destined  to  rise,  and  the  unrestrained  power  of  genius 
found  no  motives  to  return  to  its  efforts  in  that  direction.  Correggio,  with 
an  overflowing  heart  and  a  magic  richness  of  coloring,  and  Titian,  with  all 
the  splendors  of  nature  itself,  painted  also  scenes  from  sacred  history,  (a) 
Both  of  them,  however,  did  homage  without  restraint  at  the  altar  of  sensu- 
ous beauty.  The  revival  of  art  in  the  school  of  Bologna  was  influenced 
indeed  by  anatomical  studies  and  learned  attempts  to  imitate  antique  models, 
and  yet  it  was  pervaded  by  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  The  noble  Caracci  with 
his  bold  grandeur,  Domenichino  with  his  gloomy  fervor,  and  Guido  Rem 
with  his  enthusiastic  earnestness,  presented  to  the  world  the  conceptions  and 
forms  of  the  Church,  while  Poussin  painted  not  only  the  ancient  marble 
figures  as  saints,  but  even  landscapes  seriously  and  solemnly  as  if  they  had 
been  for  a  divine  temple.  The  hardy  natural  simplicity  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  yet  unbroken  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  national  character,  raised 
the  imitative  arts  of  the  17th  century  to  the  brilliant  eminence  which  they 
had  formerly  attained  :  Rubens  made  use  of  sacred  things  to  represent  most 
skilfully  the  energy  of  passion  and  an  exuberant  sensuous  life,  in  his  effort 
to  adorn  the  sepulchral  chapel  of  his  family ;  and  Murillo,  the  painter  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  yet  distinguished  for  his  spirited  conformity  to  nature, 
presents  even  those  sacred  things  which  he  adored  with  rapturous  devotion 
sometimes  in  the  most  natural  attractions  and  sometimes  in  the  most  un- 
earthly and  fanatical  forms.  The  plastic  arts  sought  to  renew  their  infancy 
by  waxlike  imitations  of  the  ungraceful  forms  of  nature.  By  such  means, 
Bernini  with  astonishing  skill  destroyed  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  Christian  character  of  these  arts.  It  was  at  such  a  period  that  a  Barbe- 
rini,  then  on  the  papal  throne,  thought  he  could  add  to  his  reputation  by  dis- 
figuring the  Pantheon,  which  he  despoiled  of  the  ornaments  which  had 
been  spared  by  so  many  barbarians,  that  he  might  cast  them  (1632)  into  can- 
nons and  an  ill-contrived  high  altar  for  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The  poetry 
of  Italy  was  generally  tedious  and  of  a  moralizing  strain,  until  Torquato 
Tarn  (d.  1595),  a  genuine  poet,  though  slightly  addicted  to  the  same  style, 
celebrated  the  great  change  which  had  recently  taken  place  in  Catholicism  in 
his  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  middle  ages,  (b)  Borne  on  by  the  medi- 
aeval spirit  which  still  survived  among  his  people,  Calderon  (d.  1687),  in  his 
sacred  plays  for  festive  seasons  (p.  302),  has  brought  forward  the  mysteries 
of  Christianity  in  a  poetic  dress,  and  celebrated  Christian  heroism  and  all 


[a)  A  life  of  Correggio  and  Parmeg.  Lond.  1S23.  8.  J.  Korthcote,  Life  of  Titian.  Lond.  1930 
t  vols.  9.] 

[&)  R.  Milman,  Life  of  Tasso.  New  ed.  Lond.  1S32.  2  vols.  8.  Sittmonrti,  II.  of  Lit  vol.  L 
p.  27786.1 
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that  then  remained  of  it  as  in  a  waking  dream,  (r)  Modern  music  first  attained 
the  character  of  an  art  by  which  the  devout  heart  gives  utterance  to  its  emo- 
tions, in  the  Church  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  Netherlands.  Its  style 
was  at  that  time  serious,  grand,  and  full  of  expression  only  when  taken  as  a 
whole  ;  and  as  the  Church  would  not  renounce  the  few  melodies  which  had 
long  been  used,  art  was  obliged  to  exert  its  powers  on  the  harmonies  by 
which  they  were  embellished.  The  consequence  was  that  many  imitators 
adopted  an  artificial,  dry,  and  learned  kind  of  music,  which  derived  all  its 
life  from  some  secular  airs  mingled  with  them.  (<1)  The  Synod  of  Trent  en- 
treated the  pope  that  he  would  devise  some  plan  by  which  this  state  of  things 
might  be  improved.  Marcellus  II.  accordingly  disclosed  his  views  to  an 
enthusiastic  young  man,  and  soon  after  under  the  papacy  of  Paul  IV.,  Pales- 
trina  presented  to  the  world  his  Missa  Mareelli  (1555).  This  was  the 
commencement  of  a  revolution  in  sacred  music,  which  by  his  influence  be- 
came simple,  thoughtful,  aspiring,  sincere,  and  noble,  but  destitute  of  pas- 
sion and  tenderness,  (e)  The  most  spiritual  of  all  arts,  it  raised  the  heart 
into  immediate  communion  with  the  infinite,  and  while  celebrating  the 
mystery  of  the  divine  sacrifice  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Mass  to  which 
it  especially  was  set,  it  found  opportunity  to  express,  and  to  elevate  by  its 
various  combinations  of  sounds,  every  kind  of  Christian  feeling.  The  centre 
of  this  school  was  the  papal  chapel,  and  its  last  creative  master  was  Gregorio 
Allegri  (d.  1652),  whose  Miserere,  composed  for  a  double  choir,  expresses 
with  wonderful  simplicity  all  the  calm  and  profound  sufferings  of  a  Christian 
heart  beneath  the  Saviour's  cross.  (/)  The  Opera  was  invented  (about  1600) 
by  certain  persons  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  the  Medici,  while  attempting 
in  an  antique  style  to  represent  the  ancient  drama.  This  secular  yet  serious 
and  dignitied  style  of  music  delighted  all  classes.  While  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal style  was  struggling  in  Eome  to  maintain  its  ground  against  this  inno- 
vation, the  school  of  music  founded  by  Neri  began  to  perform  in  the  orato- 
rium  pieces  relating  to  subjects  from  sacred  history.  In  this  way  came  into 
existence  the  Oratorio,  intermediate  between  the  ancient  and  modern  styles 
of  music,  and  more  distinctly  expressive  of  precise  characters  and  situations, 
more  agreeable  in  its  melodies,  and  richer  in  its  instrumental  accompani- 
ments, {ij) 

§  391.     The  Sacred  Scriptures.     Cont.  from  §  286,  380. 

The  Cornplutensian  Polyglott  was  followed  by  other  similar  attempts  of  a 
literary  character,  with  the  aid  of  a  larger  number  of  ancient  versions.  The 
Greek  text  by  Robert  Stephens  (Estienne),  (a)  and  after  him,  almost  acciden- 
tally, the  beautiful  impressions  from  the  office  of  the  Klzo\  ITS,  {&)  on  the  basis 
of  the  edition  of  Erasmus  or  of  the  Oomplatensian  Polyglott,  were  now 
established  as  an  article  of  faith  in  both  Churches  (Textus  reoeptus).     Many 

[<■)  P,id.  vol.  II.  p.  816s.]        d)  ManH  vol.  XXIX.  [..  107. 

«)  Baini,  Mfinorit!  dclla  vltadl  O.  I',  da  Palest  Bom,  1898.  i  TOlft  1. 

f)  N.  WUeman,  (i.  <l.  In  <1.  pttpstl.  Kapello  ubl.  Lltnrgle  4  ttUlen  Wuche.  A.  d.  Bngl  v.  A\lr>gei 
Augnb.  1840.    [The  Office*  of  Boly  Week.  L<>nd.  Svo.] 

g)  Fink  In  ZelUcli.  f.  btst  Tli.  H42.  II.  8. 

u)  I'ar.  1546.  16.     Especially  1550.  f.  (cd    KginA.)        1)  Log!  li.  1984  12.  and  oft 
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also  attempted  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  but  with  no  peculiarities  ot  theii 
own,  they  generally  depended  wholly  either  upon  Erasmus  or  the  fathers. 
Not  only  were  the  views  of  divine  inspiration  entertained  by  the  ancient 
Church  expressly  disregarded  by  the  Jesuits  of  the  Netherlands  (after  1585), 
but  even  the  statements  and  ordinary  intelligence  of  the  Scriptural  writers 
were  impeached.  The  shock  which  the  Protestantism  of  that  period  received 
from  such  expressions,  encouraged  many  men  to  make  known  the  more 
recent  results  of  the  scientific  studies  of  a  liberal  school,  (c)  Luther's  Bible 
was  extensively  circulated  under  the  name  of  his  enemies,  (d)  After  many 
animated  discussions  in  the  Synod  of  Trent,  the  object  of  which  was  to  avoid 
all  dependence  upon  grammarians,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  the  attacks 
of  Protestants,  the  Vulgate  was  declared  to  be  authentic  for  all  sermons 
and  expositions  of  Scripture.  This  ambiguous  decision  has  been  explained 
by  learned  Catholics  generally  to  mean  simply  that  this  translation  was  pre- 
ferable to  all  others,  (e)  Such  a  decree,  however,  never  became  effectual, 
until  in  an  official  edition  the  various  and  corrupt  readings  of  this  version 
were  partially  removed.  Sixtus  V.  took  charge  of  this  work  (1590),  and  by 
virtue  of  his  plenary  apostolic  power  pronounced  it  authentic  and  unchange- 
able. From  the  haste,  however,  with  which  it  had  been  accomplished,  it 
soon  became  necessary  that  a  new  edition  with  important  emendations  should 
be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  Clement  VIII.  (1592).  The  merit  of  hav- 
ing perceived  these,  and  of  making  improvements  Avith  regard  to  some  other 
errors  in  the  work,  was  not  readily  acknowledged  by  Protestants,  but  ah* 
were  convinced  that  such  measures  were  infallible  in  matters  of  faith.  (/) 

§  392.     Laics  Respecting  Doctrines  and  Internal  Theological  Controversies. 

The  doctrinal  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Trent,  the  partial  vagueness  of 
which  was  doubtless  a  matter  of  design,  were  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  standard  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.  The  phraseology  used  in  the  Professio 
Fidei  Tride?itina,  a  confession  published  by  Pius  IV.  (1564),  and  intended  tc 
be  binding  upon  all  candidates  for  the  clerical  office  or  for  academical  honors, 
was  strictly  conformed  to  the  language  used  in  those  decrees,  (a)  Pius  V. 
published  the  Catechismus  Eomanus  (1566),  not  so  much  for  popular  instruc- 
tion as  for  the  direction  of  pastors  while  engaged  in  that  work.  Both  these 
creeds  presented  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Tridentine  articles  in  a  more 
definite  form,  and  although  they  have  been  opposed  in  some  quarters,  they 
have  in  practice  been  received  as  authority.  The  essential  nature  of  Protes- 
tantism was  assailed  by  the  Synod  of  Trent  only  so  far  as  the  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  made  to  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  Church,  and 

c)  Rich.  Simon,  nist.  crtt  du  texte  du  N.  T.  c  23. 

d)  (  Walch  vol.  XXI.  p.  311.)  N.  T.  by  Emser,  Lps.  1527.  H.  S.  by  Dietcnberger,  Mentz.  1534. 
by  Eek.  Ingolst.  1537.—  O.  W.  Panzer.  Gesch.  d.  rfim.  kath.  dt.  Bibelubers.  Numb.  1781  4. 

e)  Bess.  IV.  Deer.  2.  [London,  Man  of  Councils,  p.  607.]— L.  v.  Ess.  Doctorum  cath.  Tridentln) 
eirea  Vulg.  decreti  sensurn  testantiurn  Hist.  Salisb.  1816.  Grate,  u.  d.  Griinzen  d.  Freih.  In  ErkL  d. 
H.  S.  Eliw.  1S17. 

/)  '/'/<.  ,/amsn,  Bellum  papain  s.  concordia  diseors  Slxti  V.  et  Clem.  VIII.  Lond.  (1600.  4.)  1688. 
\Jame*.  On  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Councils  and  Fathers.  (Locd.  1848.  8  ed.)  p.  1716S.1 
Bchoelhom,  Ainoenn.  P.  IV.  p.  483ss. 

a)  G.  C.  F.  Mohntke,  uxk.  Gesch.  d.  Prof  Fidel  Trid.  Grelftw.  1822. 
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the  authority  of  tradition  is  made  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
most  important  principle  it  proposed  in  opposition  to  the  Protestantism  of 
that  period,  was  one  which  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Even 
among  the  prelates  themselves  there  was  a  pious  and  respectahle  party  favor- 
able to  the  views  of  the  Protestants  on  this  subject.  (J>)  LTence,  after  pro- 
tracted debates,  justification  was  declared  to  be  a  gracious  state  prepared  for 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  co-operation  of  the  sinner  himself,  and  is  essen- 
tially advanced  by  works  performed  in  obedience  to  the  Church.  Hence  the 
doctrine  which  declared  that  man  is  justified  only  by  a  faith  wrought  wholly 
by  God,  could  be  condemned  with  much  consistency,  (c)  The  dispute  be- 
tween the  Thomists  and  the  Scotists  on  the  subject  of  original  sin  and  divine 
grace,  was  not  and  could  not  be  decided  at  that  time,  since  the  controversy 
maintained  by  those  schools  had  now  become  a  controversy  between  the  two 
orders  of  mendicant  friars,  and  the  deviation  of  the  whole  Church  from  the 
principles  of  Augustinism  rendered  it  indispensable  that  indefinite  forms  of 
expression  should  be  used.  But  when  the  efforts  of  Protestants  had  suc- 
ceeded in  directing  the  thoughts  of  the  Church  toward  these  delicate  points, 
and  the  Jesuits,  in  consistency  with  the  moral  system  of  their  school,  had 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Scotists,  the  dangerous  proximity  of  this  dispute  to 
the  dread  abyss  of  Protestantism  could  not  deter  men  from  engaging  in  it  in 
many  ways.  The  Franciscans  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  damnatory  bull  of 
Pius  V.  (1567),  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Gregory  XIII.  (1579), 
upon  seventy-nine  dangerous  propositions  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
Bajiis,  a  professor  of  Louvain,  who  had  abandoned  scholasticism  and  had 
turned  his  attention  to  a  scriptural  and  Augustinian  Christianity.  (<I)  This  de- 
cree, however,  never  affected  his  personal  standing  in  the  Church.  The 
theological  faculty  of  Louvain  defended  themselves  by  an  aggressive  move- 
ment (after  15S7),  and  condemned  thirty-four  propositions  opposed  to  the 
essential  doctrines  of  Augustine,  and  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits  Less  and  Ilamcl.  Sixtus  V.  endeavored 
to  allay  the  growing  strife  by  an  absolute  command  that  each  party  should 
cease  agitating  the  subject  (1588).  But  a  general  controversy  between  the 
rival  schools  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  had  already  commenced  in 
Spain  in  consequence  of  a  Pelagian  work  intended  as  conciliatory  by  the 
Jesuit  Molina,  (e)  Pressed  by  complaints  from  all  parties,  Clement  VIII. 
called  together  a  congregation  (15'J7)  for  the  full  decision  of  the  question, 
"In  what  way  is  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  concerned  in  the  conversion 
of  the  sinner?  "  "When  both  parties  had  submitted  their  respective  views  in 
the  most  circumstantial  manner  before  this  tribunal,  Paul  V.  dismissed  (1007) 
the  congregation,  worn  out  by  protracted  labors,  with  the  promise  that  a  de- 
<i-iuu  should  be  given  as  soon  as  convenient,  and  commanded  both  parties  to 
maintain  perpetual  silence  on  the  snbjeot.  (/) 

l)  Bank*,  Papste,  vol.  I.  p.  I99s«.  IGOss. 

c)  Bern  VI.  Deer.  deJaattt  [London,  p 

d)  Baji  Opp.  Col  1090.  4.    I>u  ci„*„,,  ii.  da  Bajanluna  I ny,  1781.  4. 

♦)  Lfberi  urb.  c.  gmtlae  donla,  dlv,  pnesdentia,  praedeat.  at  reprobat  concorJhi.  Olysslp.  1184 
A.ntu.  1595.  4. 
/)  Awj.  U  Blanc (Strry),  II.  congreg  de  u  illll  gratlae.  Ant  17o9.  f. 
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§  393      Efforts  at  Reconciliation,  and  Controversies  with  the  Protestants. 

C.  W.  IleHng,  Qcsch.  d.  kircbl.  Unionsversuche,  Lpz.  1836-8.  2  vols. 

Even  when  the  popes  began  to  despair  of  victory,  they  would  admit  ol 
no  compromise  with  the  Protestants  for  fear  that  the  whole  Church  might 
therehy  become  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  («)  But  as  the 
Protestant  Church  had  gone  in  some  respects  to  an  extreme,  and  as  the 
Catholic  Church  still  needed  reform,  and  as  the  former  appeared  only  another 
form  of  the  latter,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  a  reconciliation  might  be 
effected  which  would  be  eminently  beneficial  to  both  parties.  With  this 
view  Ferdinand  I.  requested  two  learned  men  whose  feelings  were  friendly  to 
the  object,  to  draw  up  articles  of  accommodation  and  agreement.  Cassander, 
always  an  apostle  of  peace,  conceded  that  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  au- 
thority for  proving  any  doctrine,  and  thought  that  he  might  find  a  point  of 
agreement  for  the  one-sided  views  of  both  parties  in  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  and  works.  He  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  hierarchy,  but 
was  willing  to  give  up  its  abuses,  together  with  a  multitude  of  evils  which 
had  grown  up  in  a  long  course  of  time,  or  things  which,  like  celibacy,  had 
once  been  beneficial,  but  were  now  antiquated.  Wizel,  when  a  youth,  had 
been  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  Lutheran  gospel,  which,  however,  he  re- 
nounced (1531),  because  he  regarded  its  doctrine  of  justification  as  injurious 
to  Christian  practice,  and  he  was  anxious  to  preach  nothing  but  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  He  afterwards  preached  as  a  priest,  though  married,  in  the  for- 
saken Church  at  Eisleben,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  cause,  and  with  many 
complaints  against  Luther.  At  a  still  later  period  he  sat  in  a  council  of 
Catholic  prelates,  in  which  he  still  clung  firmly  to  the  hope  that  by  follow- 
ing the  path  which  Erasmus  had  pursued,  renouncing  all  scholastic  subtleties 
and  papal  abuses,  by  purifying  the  Church  and  returning  to  the  Scriptures, 
all  Christendom  might  once  more  become  united  around  it3  common  Lord 
Christ,  (I)  But  although  at  these  religious  conferences  an  agreement  often 
seemed  just  at  hand,  and  failed  only  because  of  the  obstinacy  of  some  individ- 
uals, it  was  evident  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  historical  necessity  of  such  a 
religion  as  Protestantism,  that  all  these  negotiations  must  fail.  In  the  Ger- 
man conferences  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  were  original  sin  and  jus- 
tification, though  after  the  Synod  of  Trent  the  subject  of  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  was  most  prominent.  The  Protestants  reproached  the 
Catholics  with  having  departed  from  the  Scriptures  and  from  Christ,  and  the 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  reproached  the  Protestants  with  having  de- 
parted from  the  Church,  with  being  revolutionary  in  their  tendencies,  and 
yet  contending  that  the  will  was  not  free,  and  with  being  afraid  of  good 
works.  Catholicism  was  assailed  in  the  most  earnest  manner  by  Chemnit2% 
and  Protestantism  by  Bellarmine.  (c)     The  principal  subjects  debated  by 

a)  Comp.  Wessenberg,  Kirchenwers.  vol.  III.  p.  19Sss.  p.  295. 

b)  O.  Caag,  de  artic.  rel  inter  Catholicos  et  Protestantes  controversy  ad  Ferd.  I.  et  Max.  II.  Con 
mltatlo.  Col.  1566.  ed.  H.  Orotiut,  Lugd.  1642.  G.  Vie.  Via  repia.  Col.  (about)  1564.  ed.  Conring 
Hclmst  1650.  4.  Both  :  ed.  Conring  Helmst,  1669.  4.—Strobel,  Beltrr.  vol.  II.  St  Is.  A.  Jfeander 
de  G.  Vlcello.  Ber.  1839.  4.    Also  his  Das  Eine  n.  Mannichf.  d.  chr.  Leben.  Brl.  1340.  p.  167ss. 

c)  Chemnitii  Examcn  Concllll  Trid.  1565ss.  4  vols.  ed.  O.  C.  Joannis,  Frcf.  1707.  t  and  often 
BeUarmini  D.sp.  de  controv  chr.  fide!  adv.  hujus  temp,  haeretlcos.  Rom.  1581sa.  8  vols.  f.  and  often 
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chese  able  disputants,  however,  were  particular  doctrines  and  usages.  The 
authorities  to  which  the  Protestant  appealed  were  generally  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  and  facts  in  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  to  which 
the  Catholic  usually  replied  by  appealing  to  the  reasonable  fitness  of  things 
and  primitive  usage.  Flacius  and  Gerhard  delighted  in  pointing  out  traces 
of  Protestantism  in  former  times,  that  so  they  might  overcome  the  Catholio 
Church  with  its  own  weapons,  (d)  Zealous  partisans,  like  Nihus,  soon  dis- 
posed of  the  whole  subject  by  contending  that  the  party  which  could  show 
a  prescriptive  right  of  possession  should  be  victorious.  (<)  The  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  as  it  was  maintained  in  both  Churches,  gave  much  occasion 
on  account  of  its  supernatural  sensuousness,  on  the  one  side  to  ridicule  for 
the  scholastic  subtilty  of  its  form,  (/)  and  on  the  other  to  a  rude  kind  of  poetry 
for  its  strange  figurative  language.  (>j)  But  this  controversy  with  Scriptural 
weapons,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  was  nothing  but  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  extremely  animated  personal  exertions  made  for  the  same 
general  object.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  sprung  up  the 
hope  that  it  was  about  to  recover  all  it  had  lost.  The  liberal  party  in  that 
Church,  as  it  had  not  yet  entirely  discarded  the  Protestant  spirit,  might 
easily  have  tolerated  that  spirit  in  a  more  distinct  form  by  its  side.  The 
more  zealous  party,  on  the  other  hand,  from  its  very  nature  could  allow  of 
no  terms  in  its  opposition,  and  although  its  efforts  were  at  that  time  directed 
not  so  much  to  the  persecution  as  to  the  conversion  of  their  opponents,  its 
adherents  were  resolved  to  go  to  any  extremes,  and  to  demand  every  thing. 
Vast  plans  were  formed  for  future  action.  Once  more  the  papacy  felt  that 
it  was  destined  to  conquer  the  world.  Intellect  and  eloquence,  craft  and 
force,  were  put  in  requisition.  The  first  object  was  to  win  those  who  were 
still  undecided,  and  the  next  was  to  overthrow  Protestantism  in  countries 
where  Catholicism  was  in  the  ascendant,  or  at  least  where  the  govern- 
ment still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Catholics.  In  both  these  objects  they 
were  to  a  considerable  extent  successful,  in  consequence  of  the  prodigious 
activity  of  the  Jesuits.  But  not  only  were  large  masses  of  people  induced 
to  change  their  connections,  but  many  individuals  passed  over  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  as  long  as  the  lines  of  separation  continued  indistinct,  and 
when  hopes  previously  formed  were  disappointed,  conversions  were  not 
infrequent  on  either  side.  {It)  Vergeniu,  the  papal  legate  in  Germany,  when 
he  attempted  to  combat  Luther's  spirit,  was  himself  carried  away  by  it.  (i) 
To  act  upon  Protestant  communities,  young  men  were  selected  from  their 
midst  and  imbued  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  OathoEc  proselytism,  and  other 


d)  Fktoiua  (p.  388)  Gerhard  (§  868).        <?)  Are  nova.  Hlldath.  1689    f. 

f)  (<'.  G.  Holder)  Mna  ezi  m.  ratus,  per  fratrem  \\  lib.  de  Stuttg.,  Ord.  Miimnnn.  Tub.  1598.  4. 
Lps.  1677. 12. 

g)  Forer,  Belliun  ubtqutBticunx  DHL  1627.  12.   (Alter  u.  neucr  Katsenkiteg  v.  a.  UbfqnlUt 
•.  1629. 12.)  Nottiw.Vertb.eid  d.  h.  rtm,  Belohi  ev.  Obnrfl  Morohd.M«mi 

Wwrdn.Theul-.gen.  r.[iz.  \r,->s.  I.  iiriil  a.  <l.  ev.  Angapf.  1699.  4.  Kv.  Brillenpntur.  Ljw,  1699.  i. 
(Anlreao)  Wer  hut  tins  Kill,  ln'.s  An-  gesoblftgenf   I'M.   1699,  4. 

h)  F.  W.  /'A.  r.  Amman,  Gallerle  d.  denkwttxd.  Penonen,  mloha  Im  16.  17.  u.  is.  .luiirb.  v.  d 
rv.  zur  kuiii.  Kirch. ■  Ubergetreten  Bind.  BrL  IS 

i)  K.  r.  /■.,/',./.  or.  pra  p,  p,  Vergerto.  Jea  L842.  r.  u  S  '  nfuiO,  V.  Blaohof  r.  Oapodlatrla 
tStud.  d.  ev.  Oelstl.  WiirL  lsl2.  \  ..1.  \  I  \  .  P.  l.i 
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principles  which  were  found  in  the  Catholic  system.  But  the  most  strcnuoui 
efforts  were  made  tc  influence  the  Protestant  princes,  who  were  assailed  od 
the  one  hand  by  all  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  on  the  other  by  the  weapons 
of  assassination  and  of  insurrection.  (J,-) 

§  394.     The  Propaganda. 

I.  Erectio  S.  Congregationis  deSde  cath.  propaganda.  (Bullar.  Rom.  Th.  III.  p.  421ss.) — Bullarium 
Pontif.  8.  Congr.  de  prop.  Me.  Bom.  1S39-41.  5  vols.  4. — II.  Bayeri  II.  Congr.  de  prop.  fide.  Regiom. 
1721.  4.  Otto  Mejer,  d.  Prop.,  ihre  Provinzen  u.  ihr  Recht  Mit  bes.  Bucks,  a.  Deutscbl  Gott 
1852s.  2  vols. 

I.  Lett,  edifiantes  et  curieuses  ecrites  des  Missions  etrangeres.  Par.  (1717-76.  34  vols.)  1780-8.  26 
vols. — Brown,  II.  of  the  prop,  of  Chr.  among  the  heathen  since  the  Ref.  Lond.  1814.  2  vols.  P.  Witt- 
tnann.  d.  Herrlichk.  d.  K.  in  ihren  Miss.  s.  d.  Glaubensspalt.  Augsb.  1841ss.  2  vols.  IJenrion,  IL 
gen.  des  Miss.  cath.  Par.  lS46s.  2  vols.  4 

There  was  no  Church  but  the  Roman  which  had  means,  opportunity,  and 
willing  instruments  in  the  monks  for  establishing  churches  beyond  the  ocean. 
All  efforts  to  extend  religion  among  unbelievers,  or  to  recover  apostates  who 
were  looked  upon  as  for  ever  belonging  by  right  of  baptism  to  the  papacy,  (a) 
were  directed  and  sustained  by  the  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide  (1622) 
in  Rome.  "With  this  was  connected  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  (1027),  an 
institution  admirably  fitted  by  the  gradual  addition  of  a  number  of  endow- 
ments, for  training  the  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  missionaries  to 
all  nations.  The  idea  of  this  institution  had  been  already  realized  by  Ignatius 
in  the  organization  of  his  Collegium  Germanicum  (1552)  for  the  education 
of  a  priesthood  favorable  to  Rome,  and  to  act  upon  the  German  nation,  (b) 
After  its  model  colleges  have  been  established  at  Rome  for  other  nations,  so 
that  on  the  festival  of  the  Three  Kings  the  praise  of  God  is  there  sung  by 
the  Church  as  it  was  on  the  primitive  Pentecost,  in  the  languages  of  many 
nations. 

§  395.     East  Indies. 

The  communication  and  investigation  of  original  authorities  was  commenced  by  Jones,  Cole- 
brooke,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Bopp,  Rammohnn-Roy,  Rosen,  Lassen,  and  Brockhaus.  For  general  views: 
P.  V.  Bohlen,  d.  alte  Indien  in.  Rucks,  auf  Aegypten.  Konigsb.  1830.  2  vols.  Th.  Benfey,  Indien  in 
d.  HalL  Encykl.  II.  vol.  XVII.  Sothln  Zeller's  Jabrb.  1846.  P.  B.—J.  P.  Maffei,  Hlstoriae  India 
1.  XII.  (Flor.  1588.  f.)  Antu.  1605.  La  Croze.  H.  du  Christ  des  Indes.  Haye.  1724.  2  vols,  with  Anin. 
v.  Bohnxtedt,  Hal.  u.  L.  17376s.  2  vols.  Korhert,  Mum.  hist,  but  les  miss,  des  Jesuites  aux  Indes 
orient  6d.  3.  Besanc.  1747.  2  vols.  PavZini  a  S.  Barthol.  India  or.  chr.  Rom.  1794.  4.  [A  VoyagB 
to  the  E.  I.  with  an  account,  &c.  with  add.  by  Forster,  and  transl.  by  Johnston,  Lond.  1800.]  M. 
MiMbauer,  Gesch.  d.  kath.  Miss,  in  Ostind.  b.  Mitte  d.  18.  Jhh.  Munich.  1S52.—  Th.  Yeates,  Indian 
Church's  History.  Lond.  1818.  J.  Bough,  Hist,  of  Christ,  in  India.  Lond.  1S39.  2  vols.  [IT.  Ward, 
View  of  the  Hist.  Lit.  and  Rel.  of  the  Hindoos.  Hartf.  1S24.  12.  //.  IT.  Wilson,  Vishnu  Purana,  or 
Hindu  Myth,  and  Trad.  Lond.  184n.  4  O.  Coleman,  Myth,  of  the  Hindoos.  Lond.  1S32.  4  V 
sterna,  Theogony  of  the  Hindoos,  Ac.  Lond.  1S45.  8.  II.  B.  Uoisinqton,  Hindu  Philosophy,  from 
the  Tamil,  with  notes,  &c  New  Haven.  1S54  8.] 

In  India  the  gospel  met  with  a  mild,  imaginative,  and  visionary  people, 
with  minds  conversant  with  the  infinite,  though  actually  existing  among  the 

k)  E.  g.  Banke  II.  of  the  Popes,  vol.  II.  p.  105s.  comp.  452. 
a)  M<-jer  vol.  I.  p.  lugft. 

I)  J.  Cordara,  toll.  Germanici  et  Hnng  Hist  Rom.  1770.  f.  Das  deutsche  Collegium  In  Kua. 
Lps.  1843. 
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ruins  of  primitive  civilization.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years  they  had  heen 
the  victims  of  servitude,  first  under  Mohammedan  despots,  and  afterward? 
under  a  company  of  Christian  merchants,  during  which  they  had  become 
cowardly,  fawning,  and  indolent  in  their  natures.  They  however  remained 
remarkable  for  their  powers  of  endurance,  fearless  and  stubborn  in  matters 
connected  with  their  religion,  and  filled  with  recollections  of  their  former 
glory.  The  Brahmins  were  probably  a  foreign  race,  who  at  some  former 
period  had  descended  from  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  being  superior 
to  the  natives,  had  introduced  among  them  the  refinements  of  religion.  Ac- 
commodating themselves  to  an  organization  which  they  found  among  the 
people,  they  secured  enormous  privileges  for  themselves  by  an  unequal  appor- 
tionment of  the  intellectual  advantages  they  brought  among  the  graduated 
castes.  In  their  own  and  in  the  people's  estimation,  they  were  equal  to  the 
gods,  while  the  Parias  were  regarded  as  beneath  the  brutes.  The  limits  of 
caste,  by  which  the  fate  of  every  individual  was  almost  unalterably  fixed 
according  to  his  merits,  were  supposed  to  have  been  assigned  by  the  Creator, 
so  that  what  was  lawful  in  one  caste  was  a  capital  offence  in  another.  All 
the  laws,  the  literature,  and  the  arts,  which  existed  among  the  people,  were 
traced  back  originally  to  the  sacred  writings  (Vedas),  which  were  said  to 
have  been  reduced  to  writing  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  as  they  flowed 
from  the  lips  of  Brahma.  Brahmanism  was  originally  a  benignant  deifica- 
tion of  nature.  In  a  philosophical  sense,  Brahma  is  the  essence  of  all  exist- 
ence, his  only  attribute  is  infinity,  and  every  thing  possessing  individuality 
and  a  finite  nature  springs  from  Maya,  Appearance,  or  Illusion.  The  incon- 
sistency between  this  original  sense  and  its  philosophical  meaning  may  be 
seen  in  the  delicate  recoil  which  is  felt  by  the  people  from  all  contact  with 
nature.  The  higher  castes  therefore  eat  no  flesh,  but  the  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  is  looked  upon  as  pure,  and  the  services  of  the  temples  are  connected 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  vilest  lust,  and  yet  the  perfection  of  human  wis- 
dom is  supposed  to  be  an  escape  from  the  illusion  of  the  finite,  and  an  utter 
loss  of  all  personal  consciousness.  By  contemplation  and  self-denials,  carried 
sometimes  to  the  extreme  of  suicidal  self-tortures,  man  is  elevated  until  ho 
becomes  a  god.  Their  system  of  religion,  perhaps  a  combination  of  several 
different  national  religions,  when  fully  developed,  teaches  thai  the  original 
Brahm  manifests  himself  as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva — in  other  words,  as 
the  Creation,  the  Development,  and  the  Reabsorption  of  all  things.  Hence 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  of  this  Trimurti  is  regarded  as  su- 
preme. According  to  their  epic  legend,  Vishnu's  Deity,  regarded  as  the 
divine  life  of  nature,  has  frequently  become  incarnate,  at  one  time  as  a  beast, 
at  another  as  a  man  born  of  a  virgin,  in  the  form  of  Rama  contending  with 
giants,  in  that  of  Krishna  as  a  princo  of  peace  crowned  as  a  victor,  and 
finally  he  will  yet  appear  in  that  of  K<dhiy  on  a  v>  bite  steed,  for  the  removal 
of  all  sin.  But  at  the  close  of  the  world,  Kalay  the  greal  destroyer,  will  ap- 
pear and  swallow  up  every  thing,  and  last  of  all  even  the  three  supreme  gods 
themselves,  so  that  the  essence  of  Brahma  will  exist  once  more  alone.  The 
space  between  the  chief  gods  and  men  is  tilled,  as  it  were  symbolically,  with 
a  kingdom  of  inferior  and  fanciful  divinities.    The  popular  faith  bas  regarded 
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aL  these  as  actual  persons,  and  the  dispute  between  different  parties  with 
respect  to  the  claims  of  Vishnu  or  Siva  to  the  supreme  power  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  explanations  of  the  sages  and  the  embellishments  of  the 
poets,  until  the  spiritual  world  has  become  peopled  with  a  wonderfully  van- 
ous  and  confused  race  of  beings,  which  have  been  divided  into  numerous 
sects.  The  greatest  contrasts  were  here  exhibited.  A  monkey  was  some- 
times deified  by  the  side  of  a  god  who  was  so  spiritualized  and  so  great,  that 
thought  itself  was  too  insignificant  to  conceive  of  him,  and  yet  some  many- 
limbed  monster  was  supposed  to  contain  and  to  represent  him.  This  faith, 
which  at  one  time  converted  the  rocky  mountains  into  temples,  had  bo 
thoroughly  pervaded  every  relation  of  the  popular  life,  and  was  so  firmly 
incorporated  with  the  prejudices  even  of  the  Parias,  that  although  the  Chris- 
tian preachers  presented  many  points  of  doctrine  which  corresponded  with 
it,  no  great  results  could  for  a  long  time  be  expected  from  their  labors.  Bishops 
were  appointed  by  the  Portuguese  to  take  the  charge  of  their  possessions  in 
the  East,  but  no  congregations  were  collected  there  until  Francis  Xacier 
(after  1542),  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  his  great  success  inspired,  per- 
formed extraordinary  acts  of  piety  among  them,  and  baptized  probably  a 
hundred  thousand  Parias  and  outcasts.  («)  To  preserve  these  in  the  faith, 
however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  use  the  labors  of  the  inquisition  (1560). 
The  first  labor  of  this  court  was  directed  to  the  extirpation  of  a  few  congre- 
gations of  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  which  had  maintained  an  existence 
there  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  had  been  formed  as  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  Church  of  the  fifth  century.  These  Christians,  however,  in  the  popu- 
lar organization  of  the  Hindoo  people,  had  been  embraced  in  the  warrior 
caste.  The  name  of  Nestorius  was  also  once  more  solemnly  anathematized 
in  India.  The  Jesuit  Nouili  (after  1606),  in  the  character  of  a  Christian 
Brahmin,  was  not  altogether  without  success  in  his  appeals  to  the  higher 
castes.  (I)  The  Islam  of  the  early  conquerors  was  too  simple  and  powerful 
to  be  overcome  without  a  desperate  struggle.  Still  the  efforts  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Albar  to  establish  a  religion  of  reason  (after  1578),  produced  a  much 
greater  approximation  to  the  religion  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1610,  three  imperial 
princes  mounted  on  white  elephants  rode  to  the  place  where  they  were  bap- 
tized.    Victory,  however,  still  remained  on  the  side  of  Mohammed. 

§  396.     Japan. 

After  the  researches  of  Joinville,  Buchanan,  Klaproth,  Mackenzie,  Colebrooke,  and  Bitter:  Grit- 
ber,  Art.  Japan  in  d.  Hall.  Encykl.  II.  vol.  XIII.  p.  330ss.  comp.  Benfey,  Ibid.  vol.  XVII.  p.  194«s 
P.  de  Bohlen,  de  Buddhaisrni  orig.  et  aetate.  Regioin.  1827.  J.  J.  Schmidt,  (Mi-moires  de  l'Acad. 
imperiale  do  Petersb.  1930.  vol.  II.  Liv.  2.  3.  1832.  vol.  II.  Liv.  1.)  Neumann,  Pilgerfahrten  Buddb. 
Priester.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1833.  St  2.)  A.  Wuttke,  de  Buddhaistar.  disciplinar.  Vrat  1843.— 
Kaempfer,  Beschr.  v.  Japan,  hrsq.  v.  Dobm.  Lemg.  1777.  2  vols.  4.  [II.  of  Japan,  Anc.  and  Pr.  State 
of  the  Gov.  Ac.  transl.  by  Schenchzer  from  the  Germ,  of  Kaempfer,  Lend.  17-7.  2  vols,  f.]  P.  <i» 
Charlevoix,  II.  du  Christ  dans  l'Emp.  du  Japon.  Rom.  1712ss.  3  vols,  par  M.  D.  L.  G.  Par.  1S86.  8 


a)  Fr.  Xaverli  Epp.  1.  IV.  Par.  1631. 12.  Bricfo  d.  h.  F.  v.  X.  fibers,  u.  erkl.  v.  J.  Burg,  Hen 
»ned  1836.  I/or.  Turxelini,  de  vita  Xav.  Rom.  1594.  and  often.  [Dubois,  Letters  on  Cbr.  in  1ml 
Lond.  8.  with  Townleifn  (Lond.  1S24.  8.)  and  Hough's  (Lond.  1826.  12.)  Replies  to  Dubois.] 

b)  PlaUl  (Norbert),  Mem.  hist  sur  les  affair,  des  Jus.  Libb.  1700.  7  vols.  4. 
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rols.  Crasaet,  H.  de  1'egl.  de  JapaD.  Par.  1715.  4.  Augsb.  1738.  t—Stdudlin,  u.  d.  Yerwandtscb.  d. 
Lamatschen  Eel.  m.  d.  chr.  (Archiv.  t  KGesch.  1S14.  vol.  I.  St.  3.)  [C.  McFarlane,  Geog.  and  Hist 
Ace.  of  Japan.  New  York.  1S52.  3.  T.  Wells,  J.  and  the  Japanese.  New  York.  1802.  P-  F.  v.  Sie- 
hold,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese.  New  York.  1S40.  12.  Golownin,  Mem.  of  Captivity  in 
i.  Lond.  1S52.  2  vols.  8.  2  ed.] 

When  Xatier  reached  Japan,  he  found  that  the  Christian  Church  had 
been  imitated  by  the  devil,  for  already  bells,  rosaries,  celibacy,  monasticism, 
a  hierarchy,  and  apparently  a  spiritual  monarch  were  there.  The  primitive 
religion  of  the  country  was  a  mythical  worship  of  nature,  prompted  by  a 
lively  glow  of  sensuous  pleasure.  But  for  a  long  time  the  predominant  reli- 
gion had  been  a  Buddhism  which  had  been  introduced  from  abroad.  About 
6ix  hundred  years  before  Christ,  in  Magadha,  a  province  of  India,  arose  Gau 
tama  surnamed  Buddha,  i.  e.,  the  Wise,  who  enlisted  with  much  zeal  in  the 
work  of  reforming  his  countrymen.  By  his  wisdom  and  self-denials  he  be- 
came an  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  according  to  the  sacred  legends,  the  eighth 
incarnation  of  Vishnu  by  Maya  in  the  form  of  a  pure  virgin.  In  this  incar- 
nation, the  system  of  the  world  attained  a  self-consciousness.  As  he  pro- 
claimed the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  the  system  of  caste  was  discarded 
by  him,  but  in  its  stead  was  gradually  introduced  a  hierarchy,  the  existing 
head  of  which  was  always  honored  as  an  incarnate  divinity.  The  spirit 
inculcated  by  Buddhism  is  mild  and  humane,  since  it  requires  that  its  fol- 
lowers should  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  every  living  thing,  and 
instead  of  demanding  bloody  sacrifices,  it  calls  upon  them  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  others.  Still  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  religion, 
that  the  higher  life  can  be  attained  only  by  a  liberation  of  ourselves  from  all 
the  illusion  of  a  personal  existence,  imposes  the  necessity  of  severe  and  cruel 
struggles.  The  natural  development,  therefore,  of  this  principle,  is  a  lifeless 
and  haughty  system  of  religion,  in  which  the  highest  merit  is  attached  to 
human  efforts,  (a)  About  a  hundred  years  after  Christ,  Buddhism  was  per- 
secuted by  the  Brahmans,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  was  expelled  from 
its  native  country.  It  soon,  however,  became  the  religion  of  nearly  all  tho 
neighboring  nations,  from  whose  peculiar  characters  it  received  many  modi- 
fications. In  Japan,  Xavier  adopted,  though  in  a  higher  and  modified  sense, 
every  thing  in  Buddhism  which  was  considered  holy,  as  a  part  of  the  faith 
which  he  preached,  and  consequently  soon  succeeded  in  establishing^  church. 
But  in  his  eagerness  to  penetrate  still  farther  into  heathen  countries,  this 
Apostle  of  the  Indies  died  soon  after  on  his  way  to  China  (1552).  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  a  most  splendid  eoclesiastical  establishment  was 
formed  in  Japan,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  whole  nation  would 
soon  become  subject  to  its  sway.  But  in  consequence  of  some  immoralities 
on  the  part  of  the  European  residents,  and  the  suspicion  that  Christianity  was 
only  the  precursor  of  foreign  dominion,  a  series  of  sanguinary  persecutions 
(after  1587)  was  commenced.  Thousands  even  of  the  Dative  inhabitants  died 
as  martyrs  for  tho  new  faith.     About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 

[a)  /■;.  Burnou/,  [ntrod.  ■  I'lii-t.  da  Baddblnnc  Indian.  Pk.  L84&  rol  I.  I.  /.'.  £  Bferdty,  Rfan- 
on!  of  Buddhism,  See  Lond,  1859.  8.  /.'.  Upham,  Blet  and  Doet  of  Bnddbtsm.  Lond.  1890.  f.  (\ 
/■'.  Neumann,  Catechism  oftbe  Bbamans,  "r  Lawi  aftlu  Bad.  Priests,  (Orient  TrtnaL  Fond.) 
Lond.  1883.  8.] 
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every  vestige  of  Christianity  was  obliterated  from  the  country,  and  all  inte* 
course  with  foreigners  in  Japan  was  strictly  prohibited. 

§  397.     China. 

N.  Trigaut,  de  chr.  exped.  spud.  Sinas  ex  comrn.  Riccii.  Aug.  1615.  4.  and  often.  J.  A.  Schall,, 
Relatio  de  Initio  et  prog,  missioms  Soc.  J.  apud  Chinenses.  Tien.  166S.  Rat.  1072.  Mit  Anm.  v.  Man 
«<W.  Vlen.  1S34.  Du  ffalde,  Desc.  de  l'Emp.  de  la  Cliine.  Par.  1736.  3  vols.  4.  Uebers.  m.  Mosheiin's 
Vorr.  Rost  174S.  4  vols.  4. — For  the  recent  investigations,  see  Journal  Asiatique.  Abel-Remumt, 
Melanges  asiat  Par.  lS25s.  2  vols.  Nouv.  Melanges.  Par.  1S29S.  2  vol?.  Stuhr,  chin.  Reichsrel.  BrL 
1885,  u.  rel.  Systeme  d.  Or.  p.  9ss.  Neumann,  d.  Natur-  u.  Rel.  Phil.  d.  Chin.  Nach  d.  W.  d. 
Tschnhi  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S37.  P.  1.)  [Histories  and  Accounts  of  China  by  T.  Thornton,  (Lond. 
1S44.  2  v.  8.)  C.  Gutelqf,  (New  York.  1S3S.  1  v.  8.)  //  Murray,  (Edinb.  3  v.  12.  1S36.)  J.  P.  Davit, 
(New  York.  1S34.  2  v.  12.)  J.  Kidd,  (Lond.  1841.  8.)  and  E.  Williams,  (New  York.  1S48.  8.)] 

In  the  extreme  East,  the  Europeans  found  an  innumerable  people,  whoso 
historical  accounts  went  as  far  back  as  those  of  the  Jews,  and  who  regarded 
themselves  as  the  centre  of  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  mechanical  arts  which 
had  recently  been  discovered  in  Europe,  were  found  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence among  them  from  a  remote  antiquity,  in  connection  with  a  rigid  system 
of  civilization  which  had  for  thousands  of  years  successively  overcome  all 
their  conquerors.  The  state  was  organized  strictly  as  a  single  great  family, 
and  all  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  though  limited  by  an  inviola- 
ble usage  and  an  aristocracy  of  learning.  The  consciousness  of  individual 
freedom  with  respect  to  moral  conduct  had  never  yet  been  awakened  among 
the  people.  Three  forms  of  religion  existed  there  side  by  side  in  pe^ce.  The 
first  was  the  primitive  religion  of  the  empire,  of  which  Confucius  (Kong-fu- 
Dsti)  was  honored  as  the  founder.  This  was  a  simple  adoration  and  worship 
of  the  heavens  regarded  as  a  power  of  nature,  and  of  certain  genii  supposed 
to  be  subject  to  the  emperor,  together  with  a  devout  and  well-arrarged  sys- 
tem of  moral  conduct,  (a)  The  second  was  the  doctrine  of  Tao,  a  system 
which  directed  men  to  adore  the  original  source  of  reason,  revealed  and 
incarnate  on  earth,  (b)  but  degenerated  into  a  system  of  idolatry  and  magic. 
The  third  was  the  worship  of  Buddha  (Fo-tho),  a  religion  which  h?d  been 
more  recently  introduced  among  the  people,  but  unsustained  especially  in  the 
interior  provinces  by  a  powerful  hierarchy.  The  account  of  divine  things 
which  these  religions  gave  was  intelligent  and  candid,  but  without  re'igious 
enthusiasm,  and  bore  no  traces  of  fanaticism  except  with  reference  to  the 
customary  rules  of  civility  towards  the  gods  and  the  dead,  and  with  respect 
to  the  etiquette  of  social  life.  As  the  natives  regarded  every  thing  foreign  with 
extreme  contempt,  the  Christian  missionaries  who  followed  in  the  train  of 
commerce  were  at  first  totally  unsuccessful  in  every  attempt  to  convert  them. 
The  respect  of  the  people  was  however  finally  secured  when  they  discovered 
the  superiority  of  the  missionaries  in  mathematical  science,  the  principles  of 
which  were  immediately  appreciated.  The  Jesuit  JRicci  (1582-1610)  obtained 
high  distinction  among  the  people  as  an  astronomer,  and  the  favor  of  the  im- 


a)  Schott,  Werke  d.  chin.  Welsen  Kong-fu-Dsii.  nal.  1S26.  6  vols.  Confucii  Chi  King,  ed. 
Jf'M,  Stiittg.  1S30. 

b)  Le  Tao-te-King,  ou  le  livro  de  la  raison  supreme,  par  Laotseu,  traduit  avec  une  version  latin* 
?t  le  teste  chinois,  par  G.  Gauthier,  Par.  1838.  {A.  Ljungstedt,  Port  BettL  and  ifcisslona  in  China. 
Boston,  1S36.  8.] 
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perial  court,  (c)  After  this  the  Jesuits  established  numerous  congregations, 
built  churches,  and  translated  the  Scriptures,  and  even  the  Sumnia  of  St. 
Thomas,  but  with  a  careful  accommodation  to  the  religious  customs  and 
manners  of  the  people.  When  reproached  for  this  by  the  Dominicans  at 
Eome,  they  defended  themselves  on  the  ground  that  it  was  indispensable  to 
their  success,  and  was  as  innocent  as  the  apostles'  conformity  to  the  Jewish 
law.  00 

§  398.      West  Indies.     Cont.  from  §  290. 

Gonzalez  oVAvila,  Theatroeco.  de  las  iglesias  de  las  Indias.  Madr.  1649ss.  2  vols.  Bourgoing, 
Vertus  des  missionairs  ou  H.  des  miss.  d'Anjer.  Par.  1654.  2  vols.  G.  Baluffi,  V America  un  tempo 
spagnuola  sotto  l'aspetto  religioso  (till  1843).  Ancon.  1S45.  3  vols.  Comp.  Poppig,  Indien  in  d.  Hall. 
Encykl.  IL  vol.  XVII.  esp.  p.  SSlss. — L.  A.  Muratori,  Christianeslmo  felice  nelle  missione  nel  Para- 
guai.  Ven.  1743.  2  vols.  4.  (Abstract:  Relat  des  miss,  du  P.  Par.  1754.)  Chartovoias,  H.  du  P.  Par. 
1756.  3  vols.  4.  Nurem.  1763.  Pause's  Reise  in  d.  Miss,  nach  P.  edit  by  Frost,  Vien.  1S29.  In  an 
unfriendly  spirit:  Ibagnez,  Regno  Giesuitico  del  P.  Lissab.  1770.  Uebers.  v.  Le  Bret,  Koln.  (Lps.) 
1774.  [R.  Southey,  Tale  of  Paraguay.  Lond.  12mo.  Ibid.  H.  of  Brazil.  Lond.  1810.-19.  3  vols.  4. 
Abbe  Raynal,  Phil,  and  Pol.  Hist  of  the  Settl.  and  Trade  of  Europeans  in  the  W.  I.  firom  the  French 
by  J.  Juslamond,  Lond.  17S7.  12.  Views  of  the  Planting  of  Colonies  and  Missions  In  Mexico  and 
Peru  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Prescott,  Bernal  Diaz,  (transl.  by.  M.  Keatinge,  Lond.  1800.  4.) 
Be  Solis,  (transl.  by  Tinonsend,  Lond.  1724.)  Robertson's  America,  and  other  works.] 

In  Brazil,  baptism  was  administered  to  prisoners  while  dying,  and 
wherever  it  could  be  performed  under  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese 
arms.  A  splendid  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  immediately  formed  in 
every  country  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  although  the  natives  were 
generally  protected  by  the  laws  and  defended  against  the  colonists  by  the 
monks,  they  were  hastening  rapidly  to  extinction.  Even  where  they  were 
subjugated  to  the  Spanish  yoke  and  Christianized  (Indios  aldeidados),  they 
did  not  renounce,  but  continued  at  the  same  time  the  worship  of  their  an- 
cient gods.  The  inquisition,  however,  took  care  that  the  outward  semblance 
of  Christianity  was  maintained.  With  an  heroic  courage,  the  Jesuits  and  Ca- 
puchins pressed  forward  into  the  open  primitive  forests  of  the  country,  and 
along  with  the  gospel,  carried  in  their  most  simple  and  cheerful  form  the 
blessings  of  civilization.  But  when  the  Jesuits  urged  at  Madrid,  that  the 
great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  the  nations,  was  the 
cruelties  and  evil  examples  of  the  Spaniards,  they  obtained  permission  to 
establish  Christian  colonies  among  the  Indians  who  were  as  yet  independent, 
and  which  no  Spaniard  was  to  enter  without  their  permission.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay  (after  1610),  governed  by  the  Jesuits 
in  a  patriarchal  style.  Tho  converted  savages  were  treated  as  children,  but 
as  pious  and  happy  children,  and  although  much  wealth  was  derived  by  tho 
order  from  the  country  under  its  subjection,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people  was  entirely  tho  fruit  of  its  exertions. 


c)  Wertheun,  BlooL  (Pletz,  nene  theol.  Zeitnh,  188a  P.  3.) 

d)  Plate!,  (p.  47.'.)  La  monl  pruii.jue  des  JCs.  1669s*.  vol.-.  II.  VI.  VII. 
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CHAP.   VII.— THE   THIRTY   YEARS'   WAR. 

The  orlg.  authorities  for  the  Ilist  ct  the  30  yrs.  War.  (Monatfbl.  d.  Allg.  Zeifg.  1846a,  Die.  Jan 
Jnne.) — Loralorp,  d.  K.  Maj.  u.  d.  h.  Relebs  Acta  pull.  (Frkf.  162lsa)  Tub.  1739ss.  17  vols,  t 
(Pappus)  Epit.  rer.  Germ.  1617—43.  c.  animadvv.  J.  O.  Boehm,  Lps.  1760.  Theatrum  Europ.  Frkt 
1735ss.  vol.  I.-IV.  K hevenhiller,  (p.  358.)— Schiller,  Gesch.  d.  drclss.  Kr.  Lps.  1791.  2  vols  and  oft. 
Fortges.  v.  Wvltmann,  Lps.  1809.  2  vols.  [Thirty  Years'  War,  from  the  Germ,  of  Schiller  by  A.  J. 
W.  Morrison,  New  York.  1S47.  12.]  K.  A.  Menzel,  Gesch.  d.  drei-s.  Kr.  (Gesch.  d.  Deutsch.  vol 
VIss.)  Brsl.  1S35-9.  3  vols.  Soltt,  d.  Rel.  Kr.  in  Deutschl.  Hamb.  1840s.  2  vols.  F.  W.  BarUiold, 
Gesch.  d.  deutschen  Kr.  v.  Tode  G.  Ad.  an.  Stuttg.  1842ss.  2  vols.  [Menzel's  Hist,  of  Germany  has 
been  transl.  by  Mrs.  G.  Ilorrocks,  Lond.  1848.  8  vols.  12.  See  also  Koldrauach'n  Hist  of  Germ, 
and  Col.  Mitchell's  Life  of  WalleLStein.] 

§  399.     Occasions. 

The  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  in  Germany  continued  to  stand  in  an 
antagonistic  and  threatening  attitude  with  respect  to  each  other.  The  hou:-e 
of  Hapsburg,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  by  the  vast  extent  of  territory 
which  it  had  acquired,  became,  in  fact,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
but  its  power  was  thus  far  restrained  by  its  divisions  at  home  and  its  intel- 
lectual inferiority.  In  Bavaria,  and  in  most  of  the  prelatical  countries,  Pro- 
testantism, which  had  been  in  the  ascendant  about  the  middle,  was  nearly 
suppressed  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  That  which  had  been 
found  impossible  to  be  accomplished  among  the  people,  the  Jesuits  attempted 
among  the  princes.  Jacob,  Margrave  of  Baden  (1590),  and  Wolfgang  Wil- 
liam, Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg  (1614),  proclaimed  themselves  converts  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  (a)  In  consequence  of  the  early  death  of  the  Mar- 
gravine, the  conversion  of  the  former  was  attended  by  no  important  results 
among  his  subjects,  and  the  Count  Palatine's  own  confessor  was  still  a  de- 
fender of  Protestantism.  Political  reasons  were  doubtless  the  reason  for  the 
conversion  of  the  count  himself,  but  by  means  of  it  a  country  previously  sup- 
posed to  be  lost  became  open  to  the  efforts  of  the  papacy.  The  ecclesiastical 
reservation  was  respected  according  to  the  will  of  those  who  for  the  time 
had  possession  of  the  government.  Hence  nearly  all  the  property  of  the 
Church  in  Northern  Germany  and  Suabia  fell  gradually  into  the  hands  of 
the  Protestant  princes,  or  was  administered  by  Protestant  bishops  as  electoral 
princes.  But  when  the  Elector  Gebhard,  High  Steward  of  Cologne  (after 
1577),  who  had  always  been  unfriendly  to  the  Catholic  party,  gave  himself 
up  to  his  passion  for  Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  and  sought  to  legalize  his  forced 
marriage  with  her  in  the  Reformed  Church,  he  was  deposed  by  the  pope,  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  a  Bavarian  prince,  was  elected  by  the  chapter  in  his  place, 
and  he  was  abandoned  even  by  the  Lutherans  (1583).  (Jj)  Sentence  of  pro- 
scription was  pronounced  by  the  imperial  aulic  council  upon  Donawoiirth,  for 
improper  treatment  of  a  Catholic  procession,  and  not  only  was  the  decree 
enforced  by  Bavaria,  but  Protestantism  itself  was  violently  oppressed,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  imperial  cities  was  impaired  (1607).     In  view  of  the  dan- 

a)  Unsere  Jacobs,  M.  v.  B.  christl.  erhebl.  n.  wohlfundirte  Motiven,  warum  wir  a.  Trleb  una. 
Gewiss.  d.  luth.  Lehre  verlassen,  durch  Jo.  Pistorium,  Culn.  1591.  4.  Setting,  Murl  arpilluti  civit. 
eanctao  h.  e.  rel.  cath.  fundamenta,  quibus  insistens  Wolfg.  C.  Pal.  in  civit.  ganctam  faiu-tum  pedeni 
Intulit  Col  1616.  4.  Uebers.  v.  Vetter,  Col.  1615.  4. 

I)  J.  D.  A'oeler,  de  actls  et  fatis  Gebh.  Tr.  Altorf.  1723.  4.  F.  W.  Barthold,  G.  Tr.  v.  Waldburq 
(Raunier's  hist.  Taschcnb.  1840.) 
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ger,  the  Elector  Frederic  V.  of  the  Palatinate  induced  a  few  Protestant  states 
to  form  a  Union  (1608).  In  opposition  to  this,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  a  man 
of  a  powerful  and  practical  intellect,  whose  interest  was  identified  with  the 
success  of  the  Catholic  cause,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  league  com- 
posed of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  (c)  Saxony,  as  the  representative  of 
Lutheranism,  took  sides  with  the  emperor.  As  long  as  the  Jesuits  kept  the 
question  of  the  religious  peace  in  a  state  of  suspense,  the  Union  refused  at 
the  Diet  of  Ratisbon  (1613)  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  majority  in  all 
matters  connected  with  religion,  and  when  their  complaints  were  not  attend- 
ed to,  the  members  of  it  withdrew  entirely  from  the  diet. 

§  400.     The  Bohemian  War.     Cent,  from  §  357. 

Midler,  funf  Biicher  v.  Biihm.  Kr.  Drsd.  1840.     Richtfr,  v.  Biihinen-Aufruhrs  o.  d.  drelsa  Kr. 
Ursachen  u.  Beginn.  Erf.  1844.—  C.  A.  Pescheok,  Geseh.  d.  Gegenref.  in  Biihmen.  Drsd.  1S41.  2  vols. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  heir-apparent  to  his  throne,  the  Emperor 
Matthias  ventured  to  oppress  individuals  among  the  Bohemians,  or  allowed 
the  Catholic  land  proprietors  to  do  so.  A  petition  was  therefore  presented 
to  the  emperor  on  this  subject,  by  the  Utraquists.  His  answer,  however,  was 
of  a  threatening  character.  Two  imperial  counsellors,  supposed  to  be  the 
authors  of  this,  were  thrown  from  a  window  of  the  castle  in  Prague,  and 
the  members  of  the  diet  favorable  to  the  Utraquists  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. Ferdinand  II.,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  and  resolved  to  venture 
every  thing  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  Catholicism,  had  already  sup- 
pressed by  a  quiet  exercise  of  power  the  Protestantism  which  had  been  pre- 
dominant in  his  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  when  on  the 
death  of  Matthias  he  was  crowned  emperor  at  Frankfort.  (")  The  Bohe- 
mians pronounced  him  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  and  religion  of  their  country, 
and  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  throne  (Aug.  17,  1619).  They  then 
chose  Frederic  V.  of  the  Palatinate  for  their  king.  The  League  took  up 
arms  in  behalf  of  Ferdinand,  while  the  Union  and  Saxony,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  strict  principles  of  Lutheranism, 
remained  inactive.  Frederic  knew  nothing  of  royalty  except  how  to  enjoy 
its  pleasures ;  whatever  power  he  possessed  in  Bohemia  was  destroyed  at  the 
battle  of  the  White  Mountain  near  Prague  (Nov.  8,  1G20),  and  the  conversion 
of  Bohemia  was  effected  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  soldiers  from  Lichtcnstein. 
The  Bohemian  literature  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  commission  for 
the  reformation  of  the  people.  John  of  Xt-ponnd;  who  had  once  been  the 
archbishop's  vicar  and  confidant  in  a  hierarchical  controversy  with  King 
"Wenceslaus,  and  had  been  thrown  during  a  fit  of  passion  by  that  king  into 
the  river  from  the  bridge  of  the  Muldau  (1393),  now  became  the  national 
saint  of  the  new  Catholic  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  The  legend  of  his  death 
was  intentionally  enlarged,  and  ho  was  looked  upon  as  tho  martyr  for 
the  seal  of  confession.  Tho  qualities  and  incidents  whirh  history  has 
attributed  to  John  Uuss  were  now  transferred  to  this  saint  of  tho  bridge,  that 


e)  K.  .)/.  e.  Aretln,  Oesch.  Maxim.  L  Bfuwau  1842.  f.  2  vols. 

o)  F.  UuiUtr,  Oesch.  K.  1'erd.  II.  u.  ur.  ElU-ru  b.  t  Krtatmg  in  Fruiikf.  SclmtTli.  1S50.  4  vols. 
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the  memory  of  the  reformer  (Master  Jan)  might  be  effaced  from  the  minds 
of  the  people.  (1>) 

§  401.     The  German  War. 

The  emperor  was  resolved  to  destroy  Frederic  V.  even  as  a  prince  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  principally  for  this  reason  that  he  now  kept  np  and 
strengthened  his  army.  The  office  of  elector  in  the  Palatinate  was  given  to 
Bavaria  (1G23).  In  all  his  patrimonial  Austrian  possessions  the  Protestant 
religion  was  entirely  suppressed.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  long  since  (1602) 
consumed  the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  the  Jubilee  indulgences,  in  maintain- 
ing free  companies  for  surprising  the  army  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  the 
people  of  Geneva  merely  instituted  an  annual  thanksgiving  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  failure  (l'escalade).  But  in  the  Valteline,  on  the  Italian  border, 
the  Catholics  murdered  their  reformed  fellow-countrymen  (July,  1G20),  and 
Spanish  and  Austrian  troops  took  possession  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  some 
parts  of  the  Gray  League,  (a)  "When  all  opposition  in  Germany  had  been  put 
down  by  Wallenstein,  the  emperor  proclaimed  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  (b) 
that  it  might  be  an  authentic  explanation  of  the  Religious  Peace.  According 
to  this,  all  those  foundations  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Church  which  had 
been  confiscated  since  the  Treaty  of  Passau  were  to  be  restored,  the  Calvin- 
ists  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  granted  in  the  Religious  Peace,  and 
Catholic  states  were  not  to  be  impeded  in  their  efforts  to  convert  their  sub- 
jects. The  violent  proceedings  which  ensued  during  the  execution  of  this 
edict  were  followed  by  others  of  still  greater  violence,  until  Protestantism 
appeared  once  more  on  the  point  of  utter  extinction,  (c)  But  just  at  this 
critical  moment  the  Catholic  powers  began  to  contend  among  themselves. 
France  and  Rome  became  alarmed  at  the  formidable  power  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  Wallenstein  reminded  the  pope  that  Rome  had  not  been  plun- 
dered for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  a  passage  into  Germany  was  opened 
by  France  for  Gustavus  Adolphus  (June  24,  1630),  who  both  from  policy  and 
religion  espoused  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  re-established  it  by  his 
bold  military  exploits,  (d)  After  his  heroic  death  (Nov.  6,  1632)  the  war  was 
maintained  by  the  Swedish  generals,  who  were  secretly  supported  by  Riche- 
lieu. They,  however,  held  out  with  great  difficulty,  since  by  the  treaty  of 
Prague  (1635)  the  Elector  of  Saxony  once  more  forsook  not  only  the  com- 
mon cause,  but  even  the  foreign  policy  of  Protestantism,  until  France  openly 
came  to  their  support.  Neither  party  can  be  said  to  have  been  successful, 
and  Germany  was  desolated  by  a  civil  and  religious  war,  by  no  means  na- 

6)  The  first  Altar  in  1621.  Canonization  in  1629.  Life  in  Jo.  Nep.  by  the  Jesuit  Balbi  about 
1670.  (Acta  83.  Maj.  vol.  III.  p.  667.)  The  history:  Pelzel,  Gesch.  Wenzels.  vol.  I.  p.  266.  Urknn- 
denb.  p.  109.  154ss.  The  expedient  of  two  persons  called  Jo.  of  Nep.  was  resorted  to  aven  in  Acta 
BS.  p.  670.  67.'!. 

a)  {Op.  Wuser.)  Veltlini^oh  Rlutbad,  Zur.  1621.  4.    De  Porta,  Hist.  ref.  Ecc.  Rhaet  II.  p.  230sa. 

h)  Londorp,  Th.  III.  p.  1047. 

c)  Caraffa.  de  Germ,  sacra  restaurata.  Col.  1639. 

</)  Erlnnernngen  an  G.  A.  Elgenhundige  Ein..  z.  Gesch.  s.  Lob.  ed.  by  Kith*,  Hal.  1S06.  Pu/en 
dor/,  Cinmtr.  de  n-b.  Suec.  ab  exped.t  G.  A.  Ultraj.  16S6.  Frcf.  1707.  f.  A.  F.  G/rdier,  Gesch.  G.  A. 
o.  sr.  Z.-it.  Sunt-  (1887-48.)  1S58.  Geijer,  Gesch.  v.  Schw.  vol.  III.  JTeising.  G.  A.  in  Deut.-chl.  UrU 
1S46.     f  W.  Ilarte,  Lif.<  of  G.  A.  Lond.  1759.  2  vols.  4.    J.  F.  IloUings,  Life  of  G.  A.  Lond.  1888.  12.J 
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tional  in  its  objects,  but  equivocal  in  its  nature  and  prosecuted  by  tbe  leaders 
for  various  subordinate  ends. 

§402.     The  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

I.  Instrumentum  P.  W.  ed.  Berninger,  Monast,  164S.  Afeiern.,  Gott.  1747.— A.  Adatni  Arcana 
P.  W.  Frc£  169?.  4.  ed.  ITeiern,  Gott  1737.  4.  Memoires  de  M.  J).  (CI.  du  Jfrsme  c/'Avattx.)  Col. 
Gren.  1674.   J.  G.  v.  JTeiern,  Acta  P.  W.  publica.  nann.  1734ss.  6  vols.  f.  m.  Register.  Gott  1740.  f— 

II.  Putter,  Geist  d.  W.  F.  Gott  1795.  Senkenberg,  Darst  d.  W.  F.  Frkf.  1804  Woltmann,  Gesch. 
d.  W.  F.  Lpz.  ISOSs.  2  vols. 

Tbose  "who  bad  commenced  tbe  war  did  not  live  to  witness  its  conclusion. 
Austria  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that   Protestantism  and  Germany- 
were  not  to  be  overcome  by  violence.     With  a  formidable  desperation  tbe 
people  of  the  different  nations  demanded  peace.     After  many  tedious  and  in- 
tricate negotiations  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck,  a  peace  was  concluded  in 
October,  1G48,  to  be  benceforth  a  fundamental  law  of  tbe  German  nation. 
Under  the  guarantee  of  France  and  Sweden,  Bavaria  retained,  besides  tbe 
electoral  dignity,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  an  eighth  electorate  was  formed 
for  the  Lower  Palatinate,  which  was  now  restored.    France  and  Sweden  were 
recompensed  for  their  trouble  by  certain  territories  of  the  empire.     All  dam- 
ages were  compensated  by  means  of  the  secularized  property  of  the  Church. 
Tbe  right  of  each  state  of  the  empire  to  form  alliances  with  foreign  powers, 
provided  it  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  was  formally 
acknowledged.     With  respect  to  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches, 
the  five  articles  of  the  Deed  of  Osnaburg  were  adopted,  in  which  the  princi- 
ple of  a  complete  legal  equality  of  both  parties  with  respect  to  each  other, 
was  assumed,  and  all  ecclesiastical  and  political  protests  were  rejected  :  "The 
Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  shall  be  inviolably  kept  by  each.     In  all  impe- 
rial courts  and  deputations  the  number  of  members  from  each  religious  party 
shall  be  equal.     In  the  Imperial  Diet,  if  the  two  religious  parties  differ  from 
each  other,  nothing  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  but  by  com- 
promise.    With  respect  to  ecclesiastical  property  the  possessions  of  all  par- 
ties shall  be  decided  by  the  state  of  affairs,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1624. 
Wherever  a  free  exercise  of  religion  was  publicly  tolerated  in  that  normal 
year  it  shall  be  continued,  but  where  this  was  not  the  case  liberty  of  domes- 
tic worship  shall  be  permitted.     The  relations  of  the  Reformed  Church  to- 
ward the  Catholics  are  established  on  grounds  similar  to  those  of  the  churches 
professing  the  Augsburg  Confession.     But  the  legal  relations  of  the  two  Pro- 
testant parties  toward  each  other  to  continue  precisely  BS  they  were  at  that 
time,  whether  settled  by  treaty  or  by  usage.     A  prince  who  may  go  over 
from  one  Protestant  party  to  the  other,  may  grant  religious  toleration  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  same  creed  with  himself,  but  ho  shall  allow  the  established 
Church  to  remain  unmolested."    The  evangelical  Hungarians  had  received 
support  from  llakoczy  of  Transylvania,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Lint  |  1G13)  had 
secured  the  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights.    The  Silesian  prinoir ali- 
nes, but  none  of  the  other  Austrian  patrimonial  states,  were  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.    Through  the  mediation  of  Venice 
nnd  France,  at  the  treaty  of  Milan  (1689)  the  Gray  League  recovered  it h 
Italian  possessions,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the  Protestants  should  bo 
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excluded.  A  peace  without  a  genuine  reconciliation  was  thus  concluded  for 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Churches  was  secured  by  the  imperial  constitution,  but  the  em- 
pire was  divided  and  sacrificed  to  foreign  influences. 


CHAP.  VIII.     TIIE  ORIENTAL  CHURCH. 

Crumis.  (p.  356  )  Leo  All.  (p.  855.)  R.  Simon,  H.  crit  des  dogmes  et  controv.  des  Chretiens  or. 
Trevoux.  1711.  Heinecciua,  Abbild  d.  iiltem  u.  neuern  gr.  K.  Lps.  1711.  4.  M.  le  Quien,  Oriens  chr. 
Tar.  1740.  3  vols.  f.  Libri  symb.  Ecc.  or.  ed.  J.  Kimmel,  Jen.  1843.  Appendix  LL.  symb.  ed.  Weiss- 
enhorn,  Jen.  1850.  [J.  J/.  Neale,  H.  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church.  Lond.  1S50.  2  vols.  8.  T.  Smith, 
Greek  Church,  its  Docc.  &  Rites.  Lond.  1680.  8.  John,  Covill,  Some  Account  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Lond.  1722.  f  ] 

§  403.     Connections  icith  Protestants. 

A  Greek  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  (a)  and  a  letter  of  salu- 
tation to  Joasaph  II.  (V)  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  sent  by  Me- 
lancthon,  by  the  hands  of  a  Greek,  but  no  reply  was  ever  received.  By 
means  of  a  preacher  connected  with  an  embassy  at  Constantinople,  the  theo- 
logian of  Tubingen  was  induced  to  send  another  translation  to  the  Patriarch 
Jeremias  II.  (1574).  The  answer  of  that  prelate  was  written  in  accordance 
with  the  very  strictest  forms  of  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  as  it  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  correspondence,  if  agreeable  to  them,  should  have  no  further  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines,  but  be  confined  to  an  exchange  of  friendly  civilities,  the 
intercourse  was  broken  off  (1581).  (c)  Cyrillas  Lucaris,  a  native  of  Candia, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Padua,  formed  connections  when  in  Lithuania 
with  reformed  clergymen,  which  were  continued  by  means  of  Dutch  and 
English  ambassadors  after  he  became  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (1602)  and  sub- 
sequently of  Constantinople  (1621).  To  prevent  the  further  progress  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  formal  worship  of  his  own 
Church,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  young  Church  of  the  West,  and  even 
transmitted  to  Geneva  the  form  of  a  Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith,  (d) 
This  was  enough,  without  the  subsequent  efforts  of  the  Jesuits,  to  excite  the 
Greek  bishops  against  him.  On  the  ordinary  accusation  of  high  treason  he 
was  strangled  (1638),  (e)  and  the  Oriental  patriarchs  execrated  his  memory.  (/) 


«)  'E|o/ioA^y»)(r[?  ttjs  6p&o5o|ov  trlcntuis.    Basil.  1559. 
I)  Corp.  Re/,  vol.  IX.  p.  921. 

c)  Acta  et  scrr.  Theoll.  Wirt  et  Patr.  Const.  Vit  15S4.  4.  f.  Schnurrer,  do  actis  inter  Tub.  Thcoll. 
et  Patrr.  Const  (Orr.  acad.  ed.  Paulus.  Tub.  1S28.) 

d)  'AvaToMKy  b^oXoyla  TTjr  XP-  rlarem.     Gen.  (\&t  1629.  Kimmel  p  24.)  1638. 

e)  Aymon,  Monumens  authent.  de  la  rol.  des  Grecs.  Haye.  1703.  4.  Th.  Smith,  Collect  de  Cyr. 
Lnc.  Lond.  1707.  Bohnstedt,  de  Cyr.  Luc.  Hal.  1729.  4.  Mob/tike,  Cyr.  Luc  (Stud.  n.  Krit  1S32  P. 
8.)     Twexten  Cyr.  Luc.  (Deutsche  Zeltseh.  f.  chr.  W.  1S50.  N.  39ss.) 

/)  Kimmel,  p.  898.  403.  825 
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§404.     The  Russian  Church. 

For  Lit  see  §  232.  StrahJ,  Beitrr.  z.  russ.  KGesch.  Hal.  1 52T.  vol.  I.  Ullmann  j.  frtrahl.  (Stnd. 
B.  Krit.  1881.  P.  2.)  IT.  J.  Sckmitt,  krlt  Gesch.  d.  nensrr.  u.  d.  russ.  K.  Mayenee  1S40.  A.  2T  Mu- 
rairirf,  H.  of  the  Church  of  Russia,  transl.  (in  Russian.  Petersb.  1S38.)  by  Blackmore,  Oxf.  1S42. 
[P.  Rycaut,  The  present  State  of  the  Arm.  &  Greek  Churches.  Lond.  1679.  3L] 

In  the  course  of  political  development  the  Russian  Church  necessarily 
became  independent  of  the  see  of  Constantinople.  As  the  Patriarch  Jere- 
mias  was  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  it  was  not  difficult  to  obtain 
his  consent  that  a  patriarch  should  be  appointed  for  Moscow,  as  the  third 
Rome  (1589).  (a)  The  Russian  patriarchs  were  however  obliged,  until  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  obtain  confirmation  at  Constantinople. 
The  Roman  Church,  ever  since  the  time  of  Gregory,  has-had  its  eye  upon  a 
union  with  the  Russian  Church.  A  hope  of  such  a  union  was  encouraged  by 
the  Tzar  Iwan  WasiJjewitsch,  as  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
the  emperor  and  the  mediation  of  the  pope  in  an  unsuccessful  war  which  he 
was  carrying  on  against  the  Poles  (1581).  But  in  spite  of  the  artful  policy 
of  the  Jesuit  Posset  ino,  (I)  the  hope  became  extinguished  in  proportion  as  the 
necessities  of  the  Tzar  diminished.  The  efforts  of  that  emissary  were,  how- 
ever, more  successful  in  some  Russian  provinces,  which  fell  with  Lithuania 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poles.  Michael  Bahosa,  the  Metropolitan  of  Kiew,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  at  the  Synod  of  Brzesc  (1508),  suomitted 
to  the  pope,  hoping  they  might  share  the  advantages  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  save  the  orthodox  Church  from  the  apostasy  which  had  commenced 
among  the  nobility.  The  Union  was  effected  in  conformity  with  the  agree- 
ment which  had  been  formed  at  Florence,  with  a  great  respect  at  first  for  old 
ancestral  usages,  (c)  But  gradually  the  forms  of  worship  became  latinized 
through  the  influence  of  the  Roman  monks,  who  entered  the  convents  be- 
longing to  the  Union,  while  all  those  churches  which  did  not  enter  that  con- 
nection sunk  under  the  temptations  and  persecutions  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. To  confirm  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Oriental  Church  in 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  Roman  and  Protestant  elements,  a  Rus- 
sian catechism  was  composed  (1642)  by  Petrus  Mogilas  the  orthodox  Metro- 
politan of  Kiew,  and  was  confirmed  by  all  the  associated  patriarchs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  as  the  confession  of  the  Oriental  Catholic  Church.  In  this, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  simply  presented  in  the  manner  and  stylo  of 
the  ancient  Church  ;  but  in  accordance  also  with  the  latest  developments  they 
had  gradually  attained,  and  as  the  reception  of  it  was  ranked  among  the  three 
cardinal  theological  virtues,  it  has  become  prominent  in  tho  practical  system 
of  the  Church.  ('/)  The  accession  of  the  false  Demi  tritu  to  the  throne  of  the 
Tzars  was  favored  by  tho  Poles  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  Catholic  enter- 
prise, and  failed  at  Moscow  (1606)  principally  tor  tho  same  reason,  i,  )     tier- 

o)  Karamtin  v..l.  IX.  p.  18L       b)  Ant.  Poaamini  MoMovi*  (Vtln.  1886.)  Anta  108T. 

c)  Jura  et  privllcgia  j^i-riti  Uuthenae  cutli.  a  M.  Pontlflc  n-.pi.-  l:.-.c  ^a.  Louit 

17S7. 

<0  'Op$o?o£or  6/xoKnyla  rfjr  Tri'-rreais  T7)$  koJ$.  kcl\  airoar.  (kk\.  TrJ<  avarot  kt)s 
(Kimmrl  p  56.) 

*)  Cilit,  II.  di  Mu-.'., via  p.  11m,  g.  f.  MiulUr,  Bunml.  ram,  Oeaohlohton,  Petersb  1789  i  rol  v 
Waramain  v..l.  X.  p.  109m  [M.  m.  -rimer,  Tbj  Boa,  [mpoiton,  or  The  l  i'-<  Demetrius.  Load.  1809  3.] 
81 
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man  colonists,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic,  sometimes  entered  Russia,  and 
enjoyed  full  liberty  with  respect  to  private  religion,  hut  seldom  possessed  the 
privilege  of  holding  public  worship,  (f) 

%  405.     Abyssinians  and  Maronites. 

Job.  Ludolfi  n.  aethiopica.  Frcf.  1681.  f.  <fe  Cmt  ad  H.  aeth.  Frcf.  1091.  f.  Veyssiere  de  la  Croce, 
H.  da  Chr.  d'Ethiopie  et  d'Armenie.  Have.  1733.  Danz.  1740.  Comp.  C.  W.  Isenherg,  Abess.  u.  d.  ev. 
Mission,  bearb.  v.  C.  J.  Nitz/sch,  Bonn.  1S44.  2  vols.—  Schnurrer,  de  Ece.  Maronitica.  Tub.  1810s.  2 
P.  4.  (Archly,  f.  KGesch.  vol.  I.  sect  1.)  N.  Murad,  Notice  hist,  ear  l'origine  de  la  nation  Mar.  et 
sur  ses  rapports  avec  la  France.  Par.  1844.     [J.  Ludolphus,  H.  of  Ethiopia.  Lond.  10S0.  £] 

The  attempt  made  by  the  Eoman  Church  to  make  up  for  its  losses  in  the 
West  by  a  reconciliation  Avith  the  Oriental  churches,  was  encouraged  for  only 
transitory  and  selfish  purposes,  or  was  used  to  conceal  real  designs.  The  only 
country  which  appeared  to  come  up  to  a  sincere  union  with  the  Eoman 
Church  was  Abyssinia.  As  a  Christian  land,  this  country  had  been  almost 
forgotten  by  European  nations,  and  the  Jndaizing  Christianity  which  once 
prevailed  there  had  now  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  system  of 
magic.  The  Emperor  Seltam  SegTied  was  induced,  by  his  peculiar  relations  to 
the  Portuguese,  to  break  off  the  connection  of  the  Abyssinian  Church  with 
the  Coptic  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (1621),  and  to  accept  of  a  Jesuit  from 
Rome  as  the  patriarch  of  that  Church.  But  the  displeasure  created  by  this 
movement  was  so  much  increased  by  the  influence  of  the  hermits  and  monks 
that  it  soon  amounted  to  an  insurrection,  during  which  the  Jesuits  were  ban- 
ished, and  all  connection  with  Eome  was  broken  off  (1634).  The  Maronites 
Btill  remained  in  connection  with  the  Eoman  Church,  as  the  possession  of 
their  own  patriarch,  the  use  of  their  sacred  language,  the  marriage  of  their 
priests,  the  reception  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  their  other  sacred 
usages,  had  been  conceded  to  them.  Their  college  at  Eome  (after  1584)  be- 
came an  emporium  for  all  kinds  of  Syrian  and  "Western  learning. 

/)  J.  C.  Grot,  Bemorkungen  u.  d.  Eel.  Freib,  d.  Auslander  1m  niss.  Reich.  Petersb.  u.  Lpz.  1797bi 
?  volt 


SIXTH    PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  TIIE  PRESENT  TIME. 

I.  Acta  historico-ecc  Weim.  1736-5S.  24  vols.  Nova  Acta  hist  ecc.  W.  1758-73.  12  vols.  Act* 
bist.  ecc.  nostri  temp.  W.  1774-S7.  12  vols.  Eep.  d.  nst.  KGesch.  (Index  to  all  the  preceding.)  W. 
1790.  Acten,  Urkunden  u.  Nachr.  z.  nst  KGesch.  "W.  1759-03.  5  vols.  Neueste  Eel.  Gesch.  ed.  by 
Walch,  Lemg.  1771-83.  9  vols.  Fortge?.  v.  Planck,  L.  1787-98.  3  vols.  Le  Bret,  Mag.  d.  9taaten-u. 
KGesch.  Ulm.  1771-89.  10  vols.  (Kfister.)  Die  nst.  Eel.  Begebenheiten.  Gies*.  177S-95.18  vols.  LTenke: 
Archiv.  £  d.  nst  KGesch.  "Weim.  1794-9.  6  vols.    Eel.  Annal.  Brnschw.  1300-2.  6  St  u.  Beitrr.  z.  nst. 

i.  d.  Eel.  Brl.  1806.  2  vols.    Archiv.  f.  alte  a.  neue  KGesch.  ed.  by  Stand/in.  u.   Tz.^hirner  L. 

-'.'.5  vols.   Vater,  Anbau  z.  nst  KG.  Brl.  1820ss.  2  vols.  Staudlin,  Ibechirn&r  n.  Voter,  KHist. 
Archiv.  Hal.  l«23-6.  4  vols.     Acta  hist  ecc.  Saec.  XIX.  (1835.  36.  87.)  ed.  by  Bheinwald.  Hamb. 

10.— Archives  du  Christianisme.  Gen.  et  Par.  since  1S17.  Allg.  KZeitung,  Darmst.  ed.  by  E.  Zim- 
mermann  since  1S22,  by  A".  Zimmermann  u.  Bretschneider  since  1S33,  by  Palmer  since  1850,  and 
by  Schenkt'l  since  1S53.  Ev.  KZeitang.  Brl.  ed.  by  flengstenberg  since  1S27.  Zeltschr.  f.  hist.  Theol. 
Lpz.  ed.  by  Illgen  since  1832.  v.  Niedner  since  1846.  Berliner  allg.  KZeitang,  ed.  by  Bhein 
since  1S39.  v.  Bruits,  l^t;.— June  1853.  Among  the  polit  journals,  especially  the  Augsb.  allg.  and  the 
Lii|i~ic,  more  recently  Deutsche,  allg.  Zeitung. 

II.  ./.  .1.  v.  Einem,  KGesch.  d.  IS.  Jahrh.  Lps.  (1776ss.)  1782ss.  8  vols.    J.  R.  Schlegel,  KGesch. 
•'lib.  Heilb.  1784ss.  2  vols,  a  v.  Fraaa.  3  vols.  1  Ai.th.   (Both  as  Uebers.  u.  Forts,  v.  of  Moshelm.) 

P.  J.  v.  I/uth,  KGesch.  d.  18  Jhh.  Augsb.  1807ss.  2  vols.  Unparth.  KGesch.  A.  u.  N.  T.  v.  Betntiua 
A  oth.  Jen.  1735-60,  2-4  vols.  Hogenboch :  Wesen  u.  Gesch.  d.  Eef.  4  vols.  Lps.  1*39,  Die  KOesch. 
d.  18.  u.  19.  Jahrh.  Lps.  (1842s.)  ISISs.  2  vols.— Rubinno.  Continuation  de  l'Hist  de  l'egl.  de  Berault- 
Bercastel,  1721-1880.  Par.  1S36.  4  vols.  Neueste  Gesch.  d.  K.  Chr.  1800-88.  from  tho  Ital.  8  ed.  Augsb. 
(188308.  1836)  1841.  6  vols.  F.  A.  Scharpff,  VorJess.  u.  neueste  KGesch.  (since  17S9.)  Freib.  1852.— 
Gregoire,  H.  de  Sectes  rellgieuses  depuis  le  commencement  du  siecle  dernier,  Par.  (1S10.  2  vols.) 
1828s*.  5  vols.  In  the  abstract  by  litcMrner  (Archiv.  f.  KGesch.  1SI3.  vol  I.  St  Is.)  Staudlin. 
Wiggers.  (p.  5.)— F.  C.  Schlosser,  Gesch.  d.  18  Jahrh.  u.  d.  19.  b.  z.  Sturz  d.  franz.  Kaisorr.  Heidlb. 
1836-44.  5  vols,  till  1797.  (The  general  view  of  1S23  is  revised  In  the  1st  A  2d  vol.  of  the  8d  ed.  1848.) 
[Schtosser's  Hist  of  the  ISth  and  a  part  of  the  19th  centt  has  been  transl.  by  D.  Davidson,  Lond. 
1846.  6  vols.  8.  Win.  Russell,  Alison,  De  Koch,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Eaumer,  have  written  His- 
tories of  Europe  during  this  period.] 

§  406.     General  Vieir. 

As  the  violence  of  the  struggles  occasioned  hy  the  Reformation  was  now 
much  abated,  tho  secular  tendency  of  the  public  life  which  had  already  be- 
come prominent  in  the  departments  of  art  and  literature,  now  extended  its 
influence  wherever  it  could  properly  find  place.  Tho  efforts  of  public  men 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  enterprises  of  tho  princes  to  maintain  tho  balance 
of  power,  i.  e.,  each  state  gained *as  large  conquests  as  the  power  ami  jealousy 
Of  Other  states  would  permit.  Tho  result  of  these  OOntestS  Was  the  division 
of  tho  Southern  States  of  Europe  between  tho  two  Houses  of  Hapsbnrg  and 
Bourbon,  the  violent  interference  of  Russia  in  all  the  national  assemblies  of 
Western  Europe,  the  intellectual  and  military  elevation  of  Prussia,  tho  naval 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  partition  of  Poland.    But  tho  struggle 
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for  national  liberties  which  had  commenced  in  England  and  the  Netherlands 
simultaneously  with  the  Reformation,  became,  through  the  influence  of  the 
North  American  Revolution,  the  grand  idea  of  the  age,  and  by  means  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  central  point  of  all  public  affairs.  The  Church  was 
deeply  affected  by  these  convulsions,  no  longer,  however,  as  the  first,  but  only 
as  the  second  of  those  powers  which  were  involved  in  these  popular  move- 
ments. Its  work  now  was  to  assist  the  people,  sympathize  with  them,  and 
administer  consolation.  Indeed,  within  its  own  pale  was  completed  the  same 
struggle  which  was  reserved  for  the  whole  world,  a  conflict  between  religious 
independence  and  ancestral  usages.  Three  great  periods  are  distinctly 
marked  out  by  the  great  crisis  of  this  struggle ;  the  supplanting  of  ancient 
usages  until  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  overthrow  of 
tht  existing  state  of  things  until  1814,  and  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  in  its 
most  earnest  form  and  the  commencement  of  an  adjustment  of  affairs  until 
1853.  Still  the  mathematical  limits  assigned  to  intellectual  influences  could 
not  be  more  important  than  the  active  elements  originated  during  this  pe- 
riod, or  those  which  attained  to  a  complete  sphere  of  activity.  Both  the 
original  forms  of  the  "Western  Chnrch  passed  through  this  contest,  not  so 
much  in  conflict  with  each  other  as  each  by  themselves,  struggling  with  their 
own  internal  forces.  Germany  was  the  special  battle-field  of  Protestantism, 
and  France  of  Catholicism. 


CHAP.  I.— THE  PROTESTANT  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  UNTIL  1750. 

§  407.     German  Orthodoxy. 

Among  those  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  strictest  faith  there  were 
still  some  persons  of  eminence  who  showed  that  they  were  truly  sincere  in 
their  efforts  to  live  a  life  of  piety.  An  example  of  an  excellent  Christian 
prince  was  especially  presented  in  the  life  of  Ernest  the  Pious  (1G01-75), 
who,  with  a  royal  solicitude  worthy  of  St.  Louis,  healed  the  wounds  inflicted 
on  his  people  during  the  thirty  years'  war ;  and  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  his 
theologians,  but  in  the  higher  spirit  of  an  apostle,  labored  affectionately  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  (a)  His  brother,  John  Fred- 
eric, on  the  other  hand,  who  doubted  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  believed 
in  that  of  the  devil,  in  consequence  of  the  secret  rancor  and  proselyting  zeal 
of  the  theologians,  fell  a  victim  to  the  darkest  influences  of  the  popular  faith 
(1628),  (b)  rivalling  even  that  of  the  Catholic  countries  of  that  period,  in  its 
zeal  for  burning  witches.  Paul  Gerhardt  (d.  1676),  who  committed  his  way 
to  God,  and  betook  himself  to  foreign  countries,  because  his  tender  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  in  Berlin,  where  his  Luthoranism  was  in  dan- 
ger, was  the  first  of  a  vast  chorus  of  harmonious  voices  to  express  the  emo- 


a)  Gelbke,  Herzog  Ernst  d.  Fr.  Getha  1810.  8  vols.  comp.  TTunnvis,  Consnltatio,  ob  und  wle  mas 
die  in  d.  lutli.  K.  sebwebenden  R.  Streitigk.  beilegen  niOge.  Lub.  (1G32.)  1633. 

b)  B.  Rose,  Job.  Friedrich  VL  Neust  182T. 
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tions  of  the  Christian  heart  in  all  its  relations  to  God,  by  popular  hymns,  (c) 
But  the  German  Protestantism  of  that  period  gave  forth  its  sublimest  utter- 
ance in  the  severe,  but  harmonious  and  seraphic  music  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach  (d.  1750),  the  chorister  of  Leipsic.  Though  contented  in  the  contracted 
gphere  of  domestic  life,  he  longed  correctly  to  convey  to  others  the  unuttera- 
ble feelings  which  were  struggling  in  his  own  heart.  The  Passion-Oratorios 
which  he  composed  were  the  direct  offspring  of  the  Protestant  mode  of  wor- 
ship. Contemporary  with  him  was  Handel  (d.  1759),  whose  ambition  was 
displayed  both  in  private  life,  and  in  the  style  of  his  art,  whose  works  are  of 
the  richest  and  most  brilliant  character,  and  in  whose  celebration  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  employed  an  array  of  musical  instruments  which  had  never  before 
been  collected.  Both  composers  lived  in  seclusion,  but  wero  highly  honored 
during  their  lives,  (d)  In  consequence  of  the  war,  however,  and  the  exclu- 
sive prevalence  of  an  orthodoxy  confined  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  standards, 
there  was  nothing  whatever  of  literature,  or  of  its  popular  elements  during 
this  period.  The  theology  of  the  Form  of  Concord  was  developed  entirely 
in  a  controversial  style  with  reference  to  opposing  systems,  and  might  be 
called  a  new  scholasticism,  without  the  philosophical  acuteness  of  the  old. 
This  orthodoxy  may  have  been  the  language  of  sincere  piety,  but  it  was  vio- 
lently maintained  by  means  of  a  contracted  education,  by  an  unscientific 
course  of  instruction,  by  oaths,  and  by  censorships.  As  every  deviation  from 
it  was  closely  watched  and  threatened,  all  intellectual  movements  became 
constrained,  and  were  animated  only  when  engaged  in  controversy,  and  in 
accusations  for  heresy.  Even  Calovius,  Koenig,  and  Quenstedt,  who  wero 
leaders,  only  transcribed  the  productions  of  their  predecessors,  and  of  each 
other.  But  with  all  their  subtilties  one  can  scarcely  refrain  from  thinking 
that  they  have  described  God  very  much  like  some  mighty  Lutheran  pastor 
who  is  obliged  to  save  his  honor  by  blows,  (e)  The  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  actually  felt  only  through  certain  passages  much  used  in  contro- 
versy, the  explanation  of  which  was  firmly  settled  by  each  party  for  itself. 
The  pure  and  powerful  prose  which  Luther  had  used  was  forgotten,  men  of 
learning  wrote  in  a  tolerable  Latin,  and  the  sermons,  though  sometimes  pow- 
erful, unrestrained,  and  alarming,  were  generally  disputatious,  allegorical, 
insipid,  pedantic,  or  ordinary.  (/)  Orthodoxy,  and  the  most  unwearied  eccle- 
sia-ticism,  were  compatible  with  a  worldly  spirit  and  tho  rudest  manners. 
The  zealots  for  orthodoxy  assailed  each  other  with  reference  to  some  atten- 
uated definitions  of  subjects  which  lay  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  knowl- 
edge, (jj)  and  the  exhortation  to  unity  in  essentials,  freedom  in  non-essentials, 
and  charity  in  both,  was  only  as  a  voice  in  the  desert.  (//) 

c)  E.  G.  Roth,  P.  O.  Lps.  1829.    K  C.  Langbecker,  Leben  u.  U  Idi  n.  P.  O.  Hrl.  1S41.    0.  Schulc, 
P.  O.  getotL  Amlacbten.  Hrl.  1342. 

d)  Forhel,  i  ci.ru  J,  s.  Bacba,  Lps,  1804  4.    [0,  Hum?)/,  tfemoln  of  Handel,  and  dl*.>  by  the 
sum-,  Qen.  BUt  of  Music,  Lond.  1779-89.  4  vols,  s ,  eondansed  by  T.  Btmby,  Lond.  1819.  2  vols.  8.] 

t)  Bartmann,  v.  Boegontpraohaa.  Numb.  loso.  p.  1S8.  lso. 
/)  Sekuter,  Gcscb.  d,  Gesehmaeka  Im  l*r.-.l.  Bal  1799,  rol  I  p.  ldSas, 

g)  A.  Thotueki  l).  (Mat  d.  Iota.  Theologen  Witt  Im  17.  Jhh.  Smb.  L8B9,    I>.  ak&d.  Leben  d.  17 
Ihh.  Bal  i 

A)  F.  i.iiik:,  a.  Altar,  Wrf.  ur-jir.  Form  a,  Blnn  det  Urohl  Prladanatpraohfla, 04tt  1350. 
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§  408.     George  Calixtus.     1566-1656. 

De  causa  hodierni  odii  philos.  et  solidae  erudit.  Hclmst  1619.  Epit  Theol.  ITlm,  1619.  &  often. 
Commercil  liter.  Calixt.  Fasc  1-3.  ed.  E.  Hanks,  Hal.  Jen.  Marb.  1S33-40.—  Calovii  H.  synerotistiea 
d.  i.  chr.  Bedenken  u.  d.  lieben  KFrleden.  1682  conflsclrt.  (Giess.)  16S5.  4.  Moller,  Cimbria  liter. 
Hafn.  1744.  f.  Th.  III.  p.  .i21ss.  E  Ilenke,  d.  Univ.  Helmst.  im  16  Jhh.  Hal.  1888.— Walch,  K.  Str. 
vol.  I.  p.  216ss.  IV,  666ss.  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Th.  v.  d.  Konkordienf.  p.  90ss.  H.  Schmidt,  Gesch. 
1.  synkret  streitigk.  in  d.  Z«it  d.  Cal.  Erl.  1S46.     W.  Gaxs,  CaL  u.  d.  Synkret  Brl.  1846. 

The  University  of  Helmstadt  had  heen  accidentally  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  (§  351,)  and  hy  the  protection  which  its 
princes  had  afforded  it,  it  hecame  for  a  long  time  an  asylum  for  the  Humanists. 
Here  contemptuous  language  with  respect  to  human  reason  and  philosophy, 
6uch  as  was  ventured  upon  by  Daniel  Hoffmann,  was  punished  as  an  offence 
against  the  philosophical  faculty,  (a)  From  this  school  sprung  Calixtus,  an 
upright  and  extensively  educated  man,  who,  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  a 
professor  in  Helmstadt,  where,  in  the  spirit  of  Melancthon,  he  sought  in  the 
historical  method  for  a  more  unfettered  form  of  theology.  By  his  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  good  works,  hy  his  separation  of  ethics  from  theology, 
and  hy  his  assertion  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  plainly  revealed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  suspicions  of  his  orthodoxy  were  awakened,  first 
among  his  pupils  at  Koenigsberg,  and  finally  led  to  a  denial  of  an  honorable 
burial  to  his  lifeless  remains.  He  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Protestants  in  Thorn  by  a  fraternal  connection  with  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  (p.  420.)  He  was  regarded  by  the  Catholics  as  their  most 
sagacious  opponent,  and  the  whole  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  was  invited 
by  him  to  escape  from  the  power  of  the  pope.  But  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  Christianity  unfettered  by  the  subtleties  of  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord, and  made  known  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the  primitive  Church,  and  in 
Christian  experience.  Conscious  that  he  had  thus  attained  a  universal  Chris- 
tianity, he  demanded  that  the  various  churches  should  recognize  it,  and 
thought  that  they  might  once  more  be  united,  or  at  least  might  mutually  tole- 
rate each  other,  if  they  could  all  be  induced  to  return  to  the  cecumenical 
symbols  and  laws  of  the  first  five  centuries.  This  plan  was  called  by  the  zeal- 
ous Lutherans  Syncretism.  Calovius,  an  exasperated  but  honest  watchman 
of  Zion,  with  his  colleagues  in  Luther's  chair,  furiously  and  indei'atigably  as- 
sailed this  heresy  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as  a  papist  and  Mameluke,  who 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  Church  by  a  new  creed,  (b)  But 
Helmstadt  adhered  to  its  beloved  instructor,  he  was  also  protected  by  his 
prince,  and  Jena  protested  against  the  unreasonable  reproaches  of  his  adver- 
saries, (c)  These  reproaches  were  supposed  to  bo  justified  by  his  assertion 
that  the  Reformation  was  merely  a  particular  mode  of  return  to  the  ancient 
Church,  and  by  the  references  made  to  him  by  many  then  going  over  to  the 

a)  De  Deo  et  Chr.  nimst  1S93.  On  the  other  hand:  J.  Martini  Vernunftsplegel,  d.  1.  Bericht, 
was  d.  Vft.  sammt  drs.  Perfection,  Phil.  Bey.  Witt  1613.— G.  Tliomasius,  de  controv.  Hofmannlana, 
Erl.  1844. 

I)  Consensus  repetitus  fldel  vere  Lnthcranae.  1655.  (Consilia  theol.  Wittenb.  Frkf.  1664.  f.  vcL  L) 
Denuoed.  E.  L.  T.  Henke,  Marb.  1846.  I. 

c)  Mumeua,  ausf.  Erkl.  ii.  93  vermelnte  Eel.  Fragen.  Jen.  1677. 
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Catholic  Church.  He  was  much  respected  hy  the  higher  classes,  and  his 
reputation  at  home  was  much  increased  by  the  honors  which  he  gained  in 
foreign  countries.  His  influence  upon  the  theology  of  his  own  times  was  al- 
most imperceptible,  but  ho  seemed  rather  a  type  of  what  was  about  to  pre- 
vail in  the  succeeding  age. 

§  409.     Pietism.     Spener.     1635-1705. 

I.  Spener :  Das  geistl.  Priesterth.  Frkf.  1677.  12.  and  oth.  Brl.  1880.  AUg  Gottesgel.  aller  glaub. 
Chr.  n.  rechtsch.  Tlicol.  Frkf.  16S0. 12.  and  often.  Die  Freih.  d.  Glaubigen  v.  Ansebn  d.  Menschen 
in  Glaubenssach.  Frkf.  1691.  Theol  Bedenken.  Hal.  1700ss.  4  vols.  Consilla  et  jud.  th.  Krcf.  1709. 
8  vols.  4.  Lat  u.  deutsche  th.  Bed.  in  zeitgem.  Ausw.  v.  Hennioke,  Hal.  1S33.  Wahrh.  Erzahl.  (les- 
sen, was  wegen  d.  sogen.  Pier,  vortregangen.  Frkf.  (1097.)  1C9S.  Amst.  1700.  12.— Losdi'-r,  Timoth. 
Verinus.  Witt  1718ss.  2  vols,  u.  vieles  in  d.Unsehuld.  Nachrr.  1701-20.  Work  written  to  compose  the 
strife  of  parties :  (Buddeus)  Wahrh.  u.  griindl.  Erzahl  was  zw.  d.  sog.  Piet  gescheben.  Without 
place.  1710. 

II.  C.  n.  v.  Oanatein,  Muster  e.  rechtsch.  Lehrers  in  d.  Leben  Sp.  Hal.  1710.  Suabedisaen,  Sp. 
(Eochlitz,  jahrl.  Mitth.  1S2&.  voL  III.)  W.  Etmbach,  Sp.  u.  s.  Zelt  Brl.  (1S2S.)  ed.  by  G.  Schweder, 
1553.  2  vols.  Knapp,  Leben  u.  Char,  einiger  froinmen  u.  gel.  Manner  d.  vor.  Jhb.  Hal.  1S29. —  W. 
Thilo,  Sp.  als  Katechet.  Brl.  1840.—  Walch,  E.  Str.  vol.  I.  p.  540ss.  II,  lss.  IV,  1080sa  V,  lss. 
Plavck,  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Th.  p.  180ss.  [A  new  Life  of  Spener  has  been  announced  as  in  preparation 
by  K.  fforsbach,  in  2  vols.  Lps.  1854.]    Deutsche  Zeitscb.  f.  chr.  W.  Is53.  N.  23s. 

Philip  Jacob  Sj>e/)er  received  a  pious  and  liberal  education  in  the  city  of 
Strasbourg,  and  while  yet  a  youth  became  the  first  among  the  clergy  in 
Frankfort  (16GG).  He  subsequently  became  the  superior  court  preacher  in 
Dresden  (lGSG),  but  fell  into  disgrace  on  account  of  his  zeal  as  a  confessor, 
and  was  appointed  (1G91)  Provost  in  Berlin.  He  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  practical  piety  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  conform- 
ity to  the  outward  letter  of  Christianity.  By  devotional  explanations  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  Christian  conversation  in  private  religious  meetings  (collegia 
pietatis,  after  1670),  a  high  degree  of  religious  earnestness  was  awakened. 
His  "Pious  Desires"  (<i)  encouraged  the  hope  of  reforming  the  corrupt 
Church.  In  that  work  he  showed  that  the  Church  should  be  once  more 
built  up  under  the  influence  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  spiritual  priesthood 
of  the  congregation  should  be  restored,  and  that  the  clergy  should  be  edu- 
cated to  live  a  life  of  personal  godliness.  Then  Christianity  would  be 
preached  in  apostolical  simplicity,  and  become  a  religion  of  the  heart  and  of 
daily  conduct.  In  Leipsic,  where  the  exposition  of  the  Scripture-;  had  long 
been  discontinued,  a  society  of  educated  young  men  was  formed  under  the 
influence  of  Spener,  for  the  scientific  explanation  and  praotioal  application  of 
the  Scriptures  (July  18,  1G87).  (//)  The  German  devotional  lectures  upon  the 
New  Testament  opened  (1G89)  by  three  men  who  had  obtained  the  degree 
of  Master,  among  whom  was  Aug.  Herm.  J'  were  attended  with 

great  diligence  by  large  numbers  of  students  and  citizens.  On  account  of 
their  excessive  displays  of  piety  in  their  outward  conduct,  tile-,-  persons  wen* 
called  Pietists,  and  were  accused  of  aiming  to  bring  public  worship  and  sci- 
ence into  contempt.  They  were  therefore  compelled  by  the  theologians  to 
cave  Leipsic  (1690),  and  in  connection  with  Thomnsius  they  founded  a  new 

a)  Pia  deatderlaa  bertzl  Yerlangen  oaob  gottgefllL  ]'■■  BL  (Bint  pub!,  u 

prut  tu  Arndt'i  P  utillaer.  I6TB  )  ETiM  IdTO,  lat  t'rkf.  I6T8.  19. 
I)  C.  F.  j;i<jci,  Hi-t.  CollegU  pbilobibllol  Llpa,  Lpa  L886&  :<  P.  i 
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salt-spring  at  Halle  (1691).  After  the  first  exhibitions  of  popular  favor  had 
passed  away,  the  rigid  demands  which  Spener  made  in  behalf  of  morality, 
and  his  liberal  but  logical  system  of  doctrines,  raised  up  agairst  him  many 
opponents  not  only  among  the  worldly  classes,  but  among  the  orthodox. 
Once  more  "Wittenberg,  now  enfeebled  by  age,  defended  its  Lutheranism,  (c) 
and  the  theology  of  the  schools  with  almost  one  voice  exclaimed  against 
Pietism  as  against  a  new  sect.  The  controversy,  however,  was  carried  on  not 
by  seizing  and  attacking  the  thing  itself,  but  according  to  the  polemical  fash- 
ion of  the  times,  by  accusing  it  of  many  erroneous  sentiments,  and  enlisting 
m  petty  quarrels  against  it  the  passions  of  the  people,  the  civil  courts,  and 
even  the  divine  decisions.  Those  tendencies  which  had  been  originated  by 
Spener,  but  which  had  been  kept  within  due  limits  by  the  mildness  of  his 
disposition,  were  soon  carried  to  an  extreme  by  his  followers.  They  con- 
tended that  all  true  regeneration  must  be  preceded  by  a  high-wrought  peni- 
tential conflict,  that  none  but  a  regenerated  divine  should  be  allowed  to  min- 
ister in  holy  things,  a  proud  sectarian  spirit  was  awakened,  injury  was  done 
to  the  serious  pursuit  of  literature  by  the  pure  devotional  form  which  theol- 
ogy then  assumed,  some  were  led  to  indulge  in  enthusiastic  hopes  of  a  mil- 
lennial kingdom,  and  of  the  final  extinction  of  hell,  (d)  and  many  high- 
sounding  pious  expressions  were  introduced  which  really  had  no  meaning.  It 
must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Orphan  House  was  the  result  of 
Francke's  pietism,  and  will  ever  commemorate  the  triumph  of  his  faith  in 
God  and  his  benevolence  toward  men.  (e)  As  soon,  however,  as  the  opposi- 
tion began  gradually  to  abate  (after  1720),  the  energy  as  well  as  the  free 
reforming  spirit  of  Pietism  was  gone,  and  it  appeared  to  be  merely  a  languid 
religion  of  feeling,  which,  while  it  shrunk  from  every  semblance  of  worldly 
pleasure  and  splendor,  regarded  Christianity  under  the  single  aspect  of  a  sys- 
tem which  proclaimed  the  naturally  miserable  state  of  man  in  consequence 
of  sin,  and  the  necessity  of  justification  through  the  expiatory  death  of 
Christ.  Protestantism,  by  its  influence,  penetrated  the  hearts  of  men  more 
profoundly,  and  the  pious  morality  of  domestic  life  was  strengthened  by  it, 
but  especially  in  the  courts  of  some  of  the  inferior  princes  it  degenerated 
into  a  miserable  system  of  legality  and  ceremony  before  God.  Registers 
were  kept  for  souls,  and  many  idle  persons  supported  themselves  comfort- 
ably by  using  the  new  language  respecting  breaking  into  the  kingdom,  and 
the  sealing  of  believers,  while  serious-minded  persons  were  utterly  unfitted 
for  their  ordinary  social  duties,  until  in  despair  they  committed  suicide.  (/) 
The  orthodox,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their  opposition  to  such  fanaticism,  gave 
their  countenance  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cheerfulness,  and  thought 
the  condition  of  their  Church  was  remarkably  flourishing.  ((/) 

c)  Cliristluth.  Vorst  in  auMcht.  Lehrsatzspn  n.  Gottes  Wort  u.  d.  symb.  KBiichern  u.  unrlch 
ligen  Gcgcii-atzen  aus  H.  Dr.  Spener's  Scbrr.  Witt  1G95. 

d)  J.  W.  Petemen,  yivar^piov  onraKaTaaTaaews  tvolvtoov,  d.  i.  Gehelmn.  d.  Wlederbr.  allei 
Dlnge.  Offenb.  1701s*.  8  vols. 

e)  A.  II.  Francke,  by  A.  IT.  Kitmeyer,  Hal.  1794.  by  Guerike,  Hal.  1827. 

f)  Setnler,  Lebensbesclir.  "d1.  I.  p.  47.-;s. 

(I)  Eowbach  vol.  II.  p.  126.     Tholuck,  Geist  d.  lu«h.  Th.  p.  272ss.  27a 
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§  410.     Philosophical  Influences.     Cartesius  to  Wolf. 

Although  science  received  from  the  hand  of  Bacon  of  Yerulam  (d.  1626) 
a  tendency  toward  physics  and  the  useful  arts,  (a)  many  divines  long  thought 
it  absurd  to  concede  an  authority  to  Copernicus  which  was  superior  to  that  of 
the  word  of  God.  (5)  The  more  modern  philosophy  had  its  origin  with  Dcs 
Cartes  (d.  1650),  in  an  inquiry  proceeding  from  doubt,  after  something  abso- 
lutely true  and  certain,  and  which  the  reflecting  mind  might  find  in  itself 
alone,  without  reference  to  theology.  It  was,  however,  employed  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  representation  of  the  .doctrines  of  revelation,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  formulae  of  Aristotle.  The  consciousness  of  a  knowledge 
of  God  which  from  its  own  nature  was  satisfactory,  was  awakened  there  by 
this  philosophy,  but  as  it  soon  became  suspected  of  political  liberalism,  it  was 
prohibited  by  the  Orange  party  (after  1650).  (c)  The  tragical  philosophy  of 
Spinoza  was  founded  on  a  profound  religious  basis  independent  of  all  dog- 
ma-;, but  Christianity  was  utterly  foreign  to  his  speculations,  and  during  the 
century  in  which  he  lived  he  was  regarded  as  an  atheist,  (d)  In  England, 
the  doctrines  of  a  sound  common  sense  were  reduced  by  Locke  (d.  1704)  to  a 
philosophical  system,  which  asserted  for  the  experience  of  the  senses  at  least 
a  paramount  influence  in  the  intellectual  world,  and  demanded  a  completo 
toleration  for  every  kind  of  religious  opinions.  He  himself,  however,  never 
intended  to  advocate  any  sentiment  inconsistent  with  the  creedNof  his 
Church,  (e)  In  Germany,  Leibnitz,  fully  confiding  in  the  primogeniture  of 
the  human  mind,  rescued  philosophy  from  the  abyss  of  Spinoza  by  defending 
a  free  individuality  originally  determined  only  by  the  prime  monad,  and  a 
necessary  agreement  of  revelation  with  the  everlasting  trutbs  of  reason.  He 
however  conceded  that  the  historical  mysteries  of  Christianity  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  reason,  and  wilh  a  character  in  its  special  peculiarities  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  German  spirit,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  ecclesiastical 
controversies.  (/)  His  pbilosophy  became  intelligible  to  ordinary  minds  by 
the  labors  of  Wolf  (d.  1754),  who,  though  he  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  Church,  sometimes  demonstrated  its  doctrines  in  a  mathematical  style, 
and  sometimes  allowed  them  to  pass  as  mysteries  adapted  only  to  the  world 
of  sense.     But  on  account  of  the  dread  which  Pietism  displayed  toward  the 

a)  NovnmOrganon  Scicntiarum.  1620.  ed.  Br&ck,  Lps.  1880.  OfrSrar,  Stuttg.  1881.  [Bacon'a 
Nov.  Ortr.,  or  True  Suggestion!  for  the  Interpret  of  Nature.  Lond.  1800.  3.  Also  in  Works,  s  vols.  8. 
Phllad.  1840.    Account  of  Bacon's  Nov.  Org.  to  Lib.  of  Os.  Knowlodge.  Lond.  1827.  8.] 

I)  Oolov.  Byet  vol.  in.  p.  i(«S.    Bottom.  Exam.  ed.  Tdlar,  p 

c)  CartesU  Opp.  In  if.  169288.  2  vols.  t—KuetH  Censure.  Par.  1689.  12.  ed.  4,  1694.  /  K.  Frd 
mann,  Darst  u.  Kritik  d.  Cart,  Ph.  Riga.  1884.  C  F.  Book,  Dart  n.  seine  Qogner.  Vienna.  1835. 
Bordai  Demoulin,  ie  Cartesiunlsme.  Par.  1  s4^.  [ill  When  ",  Hi  L  of  toe  [nduothe  Bdences, 
bmd.2ed.  I84T.  8  vols.  8.  Tmmemann's  Manna),  p.  800  8.  fienrf/1*  TraneL  of  the  BiBtoTPb.il. 
roL  II.  p.  48-60.] 

</)  Opp.  ed.  Paulva,  Jen.  1802.  2  vols.  Qfrbr«r,  Stottg,  1880.  //.  <'.  »'.  Stffwart,  d.  Botan* 
noi  'I  i  i  9  Amand  Saintee,  ll.  de  la  vie  et  dee  onrr.  d  ■  lb  iteui  de  I'exegeee  et  de  la 
piiil.  moderne.  Par.  1842. 

«)  Works  of  •!.  I..  Lond.  nil.  :)  vol-.  1821,  9  v. is.  [Philoa,  \vrks.  frith  prel  .lis.-,  by  si.  John, 
Load  1848.  B.] 

/)  Opp.  lat  pill.  genn.ed  Erdmaim,  Bet.  1889s,  '-'  role,  i  /.  ftiMrtaeA,  l>nr>L  u.  Krltd, 
l.Hon.  I'll  An  p.  1887.  9.  B.  Ouhrauer,  <;.  w.  v.  Leibn,  BraL  (1842.)  1646,  I  vol..  A  BatyWcA. 
6pio.  u.  Lelbn.  Homb.  1846.    [./.  M.  MackU,  Life  <■(  «i.  W.  ron  l-  Boston.  1848.  l8mo.] 
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doctrine  of  a  pre-established  optimism,  and  toward  all  philosophy,  he  wa« 
driven  from  Halle  (1723)  by  the  mandate  of  a  king  who  cared  for  nothing 
bnt  what  he  regarded  as  useful.  The  result  of  this  philosophy,  so  far  as  the 
Church  was  concerned,  was  a  natural  theology  whose  essential  principles  were 
derived  from  the  Christian  system,  though  it  appeared  to  be  independent  of  all 
revelation.  (<j)  From  this  school  proceeded  the  Wertheim  version  of  the  Bible, 
an  insipid  and  impudent  attempt  to  present  tho  Scriptures  in  a  form  adapted 
to  what  was  said  to  be  the  demands  of  modern  criticism.  The  power  of  tho 
empire  was  found  to  be  still  sufficient  to  suppress  such  a  work  as  this.  (A) 

§  411.     Peaceable  Movements  in  Theology. 

The  French  theologians  contended  for  the  palm  of  criticism  with  tho 
learned  monks  of  St.  Maur,  but  they  could  gain  the  prize  only  by  the  unre- 
strained freedom  of  their  historical  inquiries.  Among  the  theologians  of  tho 
Academy  of  Saumur,  Amyrald  (Amyraut,  d.  1664)  taught  that  the  grace  of 
God  was  so  universal  that  it  was  not  withheld  even  from  the  heathen,  and 
yet  in  a  certain  sense  was  limited ;  (a)  Pajon  (d.  1684),  that  its  influence  was 
principally  upon  the  understanding,  through  the  medium  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life;  (b)  Placaeus  (Laplace,  d.  1605),  that 
original  sin  was  a  corruption  to  which  no  guilt  was  attached  until  it  had  pro- 
ceeded to  actual  transgression;  and  Louis  Capellus  (Chapelle,  d.  1058)  justi- 
fied the  freedom  of  his  criticism  upon  the  language  of  Scripture  principally 
in  opposition  to  those  who  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowel 
points,  (c)  To  defend  their  churches  against  these  libera.,  views,  the  Calvin- 
istic  orthodox  divines  urged  upon  the  Swiss  a  new  confession  of  faith  (1675), 
the  legal  influence  of  which,  however,  had  ceased  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  (d)  Coccevis  (d.  1669),  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  school  of  Des  Cartes,  demanded  that  theology  should  be  of  a  purely  bib- 
lical character,  since  in  his  estimation  the  Scriptures  were  every  thing  and 
meant  every  thing,  (e)  Many  literary  men  in  France  were  driven,  by  the 
persecutions  endured  by  the  Protestants,  to  foreign  countries,  where  their 
literature  became  the  means  of  their  support ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  enjoyed  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  they  addressed 
themselves  in  a  polished  style  to  the  educated  classes.  Bayle  (d.  1706)  col- 
lected a  treasure  which  those  who  came  after  him  might  use  either  for  or 

g)  TheoL  naturalis.  Lps  1786.  2  vols.  4.— Cam,  Ph.  Leibn.  et  W.  Dans  in  Th.  Frcf.  et  L.  (1728.) 
1748.  2  vols.  Ludovici,  Entw.  e.  Hist  d.  Wolf  Ph.  2  ed.  Lps.  1737.  8  vols.  //.  WuOte,  Cb.  Wolfs 
eigne  Lebensbesch.  Lps.  1841. 

h)  (Lorenz  Schmidt,  d.  1751.)  Die  gottl.  Schrr.  vor  don  Zeitcn  desMessie  Jesus.  One  Tlieil  is  the 
hist,  of  the  Israelites.  Werth.  17:35.—./.  Ar.  Sinnhold,  ausf.  Hist.  d.  Bogen.  Wertb.  Bibel.  Frkf.  1739.  4. 

a)  Traite  de  la  praedest.  et  de  ses  principes  differents.  Saum.  1634— C.  K  Sdigey,  Moise  Amyr. 
btrasb.  1S49.    A.  Schweizer,  M.  A.  (ZMern  th.  Jahrbb.  1S52.  H.  Is.) 

V)  V.  E.  Lijscher,  de  Claudii  Paj.  doctr.  et  fatis.  Lps.  1692.  A.  Scluceizer,  Pajonism.  (ZeUer'$ 
th.  Jahrbb.  1653.  H.  Is.) 

c)  Syntagma  tbesinm  thecl.  in  Acad.  Salmuriensi  disputatarum  Salm.  (1660.)  1664.  4. 

d)  (</.  IT.  Heidegger)  Form.  Consensus  Ecc.  llelv.  (Xiemeyer,  Col.  Conff.  p.  729.)— 0.  M.  PfutT, 
lie  P.  0.  Helv.  Tub.  1723.  4.  [Barnaud)  Mem.  pour  scrvir  a  I'Hist  des  troubles  en  Suisse  a  l'occa- 
lion  du  Cons.  Amst  1726.     Etcher,  hclv.  Cons,  in  <L  Hall.  Encykl.  IL  vol.  VI.) 

«)  Summa  doctr.  de  foedere  et  testamentls  Dei.  L  B.  164S.  — Alberti,  5i7rA.ofv  Hamta,  Cartesian 
ismus  et  Cocccj.  descr.  et  refutati.  L  B.  1678.  4. 
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against  Christianity ;  and  lie  himself  was  the  first  specimen  of  that  peculiar 
style  of  Protestantism  -which,  while  it  is  zealous  for  truth  and  freedom,  sus- 
pends its  inquiries  at  the  point  where  faith  seems  inconsistent  with  reason, 
and  contents  itself  with  a  statement  of  the  arguments  on  hoth  sides.  (/)  In 
the  Netherlands  the  Arminian  congregations  hegan  to  decline,  for  the  spirit 
of  Zwingle  was  now  evidently  reviving  in  all  parts  of  the  Church  there. 
Even  in  England,  where  the  literary  spirit  (Latitudinarianism)  was  especially 
odious  to  the  orthodox  beneficed  clergy,  it  became  extensively  prevalent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  diocese  of  Cambridge.  By  its  distinction  between  what  it 
called  essential  and  non-essential  doctrines,  it  evidently  intended  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  and  those  of  the  Church.  The 
Apostles'  Creed  was  presented  as  containing  every  thing  indispensable  to  sal- 
vation, kindness  toward  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion  was  much  insisted 
upon  as  a  Christian  virtue,  and  a  reconciliation  with  the  dissonters  was  there- 
fore regarded  as  practicable.  ({/)  In  Germany,  Thomasius  (d.  1728)  became 
connected  with  the  Pietists  because  they  were  oppressed  by  the  established 
Church,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  tendency  of  his  instructions  was  to 
form  a  bold  and  satirical  spirit,  and  he  became  convinced  that  while  they 
professed  to  be  seeking  the  honor  of  God,  they  were  really  influenced  by  a 
desire  for  their  own  honor  and  power.  This  intelligent  German  had  tho 
posthumous  reputation  of  having  turned  the  public  mind  against  the  trials 
for  witchcraft,  (//)  and  yet  even  in  the  close  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived 
witches  were  occasionally  put  to  death  in  Upper  Germany.  Pietism  having 
sustained  a  defeat  in  its  conflict  with  the  "Wolfian  school  in  the  very  place 
where  it  was  strongest  (1740),  now  betook  itself  discontentedly  to  a  quiet 
obscurity.  During  the  struggle,  however,  even  the  theology  of  the  schools 
had  become  penetrated  by  its  fervent  spirit.  This  was  first  apparent  in  tho 
case  of  Buddeus  (d.  1729),  who  was  historically  familiar  with  philosophy,  and 
yet  gave  to  theology  a  simple  and  scientific  form.  John  A  Ibert  Bengel  (d. 
1752),  whose  pious  hopes  were  founded  on  calculations  not  proved  to  be 
erroneous  until  183G,  was  not  deterred  by  them  from  investigating  with  re- 
ligious conscientiousness  the  original  text  and  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, (J)  while  WetUtein  (d.  1754)  took  delight  in  critical  labors,  and  without 
regard  to  received  doctrines  endeavored  to  ascertain  which  of  tho  innumer- 
able readings  was  tho  original  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  illustrate 
it  by  every  thing  resembling  it  in  antiquity.  He  was  never,  however,  per- 
mitted to  pursue  his  labors  to  their  final  results,  for  as  his  criticism  was 
even  then  suspected  of  being  friendly  to  Sociniani-m,  he  was  deposed  (1780) 
at  Basle,  and  received  with  much  hesitation  by  tho  Anninians.  (/,) 

f)  Dlctlonnalre  hist  et  crlt.  Hot  1C90.  2  vols.  f.  and  often.  Amet  1740m  4  role,  f.  Nonrenal  tic  li 
r ■'[>  lies  lettres.  Ain.-t  16S4-1715.— Muizeaux,  Vlo  d.  B.  Am>t.  IT80.  1-.  /..  FtUtrbaA,  l'ii-rro  H 
L|./_  2  ed.  1  -  14. 

g)  (Arthur  Hurt/)  The  Naked  Qospel  By  a  true  ion  <>f  the  Church  of  EngL  1G90.  i.—r.  Jurieu 
JtieL  du  Lntltudlnnire.  (Botar.  1898.)  I'tr.  1697. 

h)  ir.  l.iuiiii,  Tbomaalna  naeb  s.  Behtokaalen  o.  Bohrr.  Brl  180&  A.  EtoMadM  Or.  do  Tb.im 
Iea.1888.il    C.  F.  Jrituohs,  dt- nttonallama  Hal  1888  L  Cm  L  p. Tea,  15. 

f)  ./.  0.  Bvrk,  Bengali  Leben  n.  Wlrken.  Stuttg.  (1831.)  188ft  !'•  DgeTi  liter.  Brlofwecha,  ndi 
pr.n.  v.  Burlc,  Btnttg,  1886. 

t)  a  R.  Bagmbaoh,  J.  J.  Wettat  n.  eel      G  hr.  t  blat  Th,  1888,  P.  L) 
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§  412.     Law  and  Legal  Views  in  the  German  Church. 

The  deputies  of  the  Protestant  states  at  the  permanent  Diet  of  Ratisbon 
(after  1663)  formed  a  tribunal  (Corpus  Evangelicorum),  which  possessed  no 
real  power,  but  was  designed  to  secure  the  rights  guarantied  by  the  Peace,  (a) 
The  jurisdiction  over  the  individual  national  Churches  remained  with  the 
secular  authorities,  and  was  exercised  by  the  consistories  and  ministerial  coun- 
cil, with  the  co-operation  of  the  states  of  the  respective  countries,  and,  in 
some  provinces  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  the  aid  of  the  minor  synods. 
Every  ecclesiastical  usurpation  was  therefore  easily  repelled,  the  Church  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  police  for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  property  of 
the  Church  was  sometimes  used  for  secular  objects.  The  press  was  the  only 
organ  by  which  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  wants  were  made  known,  and 
even  this  was  placed  under  the  restraints  of  a  censorship.  In  the  literary 
works  of  that  period,  the  fact  that  princes  exercised  so  much  ecclesiastical 
power  is  variously  explained.  "When  the  internal  inconsistencies  of  the  epis- 
copal system  (p.  441)  had  become  evident,  the  formation  of  a  Territorial  sys- 
tem naturally  followed  from  the  right  of  reforming  the  Church  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  imperial  diet,  from  the  advancement  of  political  rights, 
and  from  the  ascendency  of  a  worldly  spirit.  According  to  this  system,  the 
ecclesiastical  was  merely  an  element  of  the  civil  power.  This  legal  view  of 
the  subject  was  generally  adopted  about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  liberal  use  which  Thomasius  made  of  it,  and 
the  judicious  limitations  assigned  to  it  by  Boehmer.  Still  the  consciousness 
of  her  own  rights  which  the  Church  possessed,  confirmed  by  the  records  of  a 
thousand  years,  soon  occasioned  a  theological  opposition  to  this  view.  Chan- 
cellor Pfaff  of  Tubingen  was  the  author  of  the  Collegia!  System  (1719),  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Church  is  an  independent  corporation,  whose  power  can 
be  lawfully  assumed  by  princes  only  by  treaty  with  it.  Both  views  have 
contended  with  each  other  side  by  side,  and  have  alternately  exerted  an 
important  influence  upon  the  administration  of  the  Church.  Q>) 

§  413.     Legal  Relations  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

Although  the  modern  state  was  inclined  to  compromise  the  religious  dif- 
ferences among  its  subjects,  both  Churches  tolerated  each  other  only  so  far 
as  they  could  not  invalidate  a  right  actually  acquired  during  the  recent  con- 
flicts. In  Germany,  this  hostility  was  fostered  especially  by  the  oppressions 
which  members  of  the  evangelical  Church  sustained  from  their  Catholic 
rulers,  and  by  the  enticement  of  some  princes  to  the  Catholic  Church,  (a) 
Catholic  dynasties  were  established  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate  when  the 
Catholic  line  of  the  Palatine  house  of  Neuberg  came  to  the  throne  (1685), 
and  in  Electoral  Saxony  when  Frederic  Augustus  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  faith  on  his  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Polish  crown 

a)  Schauroth  u.  HisrriA,  Samml  aller  Conclusorum  n.  Yerbandl.  d.  Corpus  Evv.  Begensb. 
1751-86.  4  vols.  f.     IT.  W.  v.  Bulotc,  Oesch.  u.  Verf.  d.  Corpus  Evv.  Eegensb.  1795. 

b)  NelUUdiifJt.  de  tribus  systematibns  doctr.  dejuresacr.  dirisendonun.  (Obss.  jnr.  ecc.  ITal.  1788.) 
a)  Strure,  Ret.  Beschwcrden  zwiscben  den  Katli.  u.  Evangeliscben.  Lps.  17'2'2.  2  vols.     Oert^el 

follst  Corpus  gravamm.  ev.  Regensb.  177189.  5  vols.  £ 
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l1G97).  The  oppression  of  the  Protestants  became  legalized  in  the  Palatinate, 
when  a  clause  in  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697)  required  that  public  worship 
should  henceforth  be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
performed  while  the  French  occupied  that  territory.  It  was  only  by  tho 
reprisals  which  Prussia  made,  that  the  Reformed  Church  recovered  any  por- 
tion of  its  immunities.  (L)  In  Saxony,  all  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant 
Church  were  maintained  by  the  zeal  of  the  people  and  the  states,  so  that  not 
even  a  verse  in  any  of  their  highly  animated  hymns  would  they  suffer  to  be 
6tricken  out.  The  reigning  family  in  its  subsequent  generations  was  sincerely 
and  piously  attached  to  its  Church,  but  its  precarious  and  foreign  throne  was 
purchased  by  a  renunciation  of  its  important  position  in  Protestant  Germany, 
and  its  success  in  drawing  over  some  individuals  was  gained  at  the  expense 
of  the  alienation  of  a  loyal  people.  In  i?/7/ns?f/c£-"Wolfenbiittel,  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  induced  to  forswear  her  vow  at  confirmation  (1707),  that  she 
might  become  the  mother  of  an  imperial  family,  and  her  grandfather  Anthony 
Ulrich,  whose  counsel  she  had  followed  in  this  matter,  embraced  the  same 
faith  with  a  policy  which  could  then  have  referred  to  no  consequences  except 
in  another  world,  (c)  In  Wurtemburg,  when  Charles  Alexander  went  over 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  courage  of  a  single  officer  was  sufficient  to  give 
a  check,  though  in  a  somewhat  tumultuous  manner,  to  the  progress  of  the 
defection  (1735).  (d)  In  Salzburg,  certain  peaceable  congreg  itions  which  had 
been  inclined  to  the  evangelical  Church,  and  had  been  tolerated  as  industri- 
ous subjects  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  fell  under  the  notice  of  the 
Archbishop  Count  Firmian,  who  undertook  their  conversion  by  violent  means 
(1729).  One  hundred  elders  then  assembled,  at  early  dawn  on  Sabbath 
morning,  in  a  lonely  cave  of  the  Schwarzach,  and  swore  on  the  sacred  host 
and  the  consecrated  salt  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  the  evangelical  faith 
and  the  triune  God,  and  that  in  every  misfortune  they  would  maintain  a  fra- 
ternal affection  for  each  other.  An  archiepiscopal  patent  of  emigration  (Oct. 
81st,  1731)  drove  them  under  the  severest  circumstances  from  their  houses 
and  their  estates.  Public  sympathy  was  enlisted  to  console  the  sad  train  of 
those  confessors  for  the  loss  of  their  beautiful  mountain  homes,  and  twenty 
thousand  of  them  found  a  hospitable  reception  in  Prussia.  (<■)  In  Hungary, 
few  magnates  long  resisted  the  temptations  to  apostasy  presented  to  them,  in 
the  form  of  bishops'  sees  and  offices  in  Church  and  State.  The  Protestants 
of  that  country,  although  protected  by  tho  laws,  were  robbed  by  those  who 
professed  to  administer  those  laws,  not  only  of  their  churches,  but  even  of 


l)  J.  J.  ATofW,  Berlcht  v.  d.  clausula  A.  IV.  Pads  Eysu.  Frkf.  1781  4.  mtter,  syst  Dart  u 
pfalz.  Bel.  Bescliwerden.  G.'itt  WJX 

c)  Codes  August  Tli.  I.  p.  846s.  Acta  hist  ecc.  vol.  I.  p.  119m  IMm*.  MOM  Mm.  f.  ftlebl 
Gesch.  vol.1.  P.  2.  F.  Fbrster,  Fr.  Aug.  II.  Potsd.  1S39.— Aug.  Thtintf,  Qetcb.  .1.  ZunVkk.  u. 
ri-i;.  llfuiHcj  v.  Ilraunschw.  u.  BSchseu  In  d.  Schooss  d.  katli.  K.  Elnded.  1S-I3.  To  be  corrected  by  : 
W.  G.  Sd-lnn.  dretsdg  Jahre  des  Proselytlsm.  In  BMbt,  u.  Br.  Lffc  1841.  W  11  ><-<-k\  A.  Ulrica  u. 
Ells.  v.  Br.  Wolfenb.  1S45. 

d)  J.  t.  Montr,  Lobens-Oeach.  8  ed.  Frkf.  u.  Lps.  1777.  vol.  I.  p.  FH«v 

e)  S-heDioni,  do  rat  ev.  In  prov.  Sall-b.  ortu  et  fulls.  Lpt  178ft  4.  M.  En  v.  Miiff,  L, 
1782.  J.  Moaer,  actenm.  Ber.  v.  d.  Bobweren  Verf.  d.  Err.  I"  B.  F.rl.  1781  11  sl  Qbbtnf,  Bmlgra> 
BMagSKb.  Frkf  u.  L  (178ft)  1787.  2  vols.  4.— A'.  Punxf,  S«OB.  d.  Ausw.  d.  ev.  8.  Lps.  lv.'T.  Z,tl 
•clir.  f.  bUt  Tli.  188ft  vol.  II.  P.  2. 
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their  children.  Once  more  at  the  Diet  of  Oedenburg  (1681)  their  religious 
freedom  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  but  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  order  to  break  down  the  national  aristocra- 
cy, whose  exorbitant  privileges  were  principally  maintained  by  the  Protestant 
nobility,  a  murderous  tribunal  was  instituted  at  Eperies  (1687),  and  the 
Jesuits,  by  their  crafty  policy  for  conversion,  destroyed  the  soul  together 
with  the  body.  By  the  exclusion  of  its  complaints  from  the  general  diet,  the 
evangelical  Church  was  completely  abandoned  (1715),  and  reduced  to  less 
than  one  half  its  former  size  by  a  process  of  bloodless  martyrdoms.  In  the 
other  patrimonial  countries  of  Austria  the  evangelical  mode  of  worship  was 
utterly  annihilated.  The  few  who  remained  secretly  faithful  to  their  reli- 
gion, and  endeavored  to  transmit  it  to  those  who  should  come  after  them,  as 
soon  as  they  were  detected,  were  banished  to  Transylvania,  the  only  asylum 
now  left  for  evangelical  Christians  and  exiles.  (/)  In  Poland,  the  Dissi- 
dents, gradually  abandoned  by  the  aristocracy,  gradually  lost  also  their  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  rights.  In  1717,  a  law  was  enacted  which  forbade  them  to 
build  any  new  churches,  and  another  passed  in  1733  excluded  them  from  the 
general  diet  and  from  all  civil  offices.  The  superior  clergy,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jesuits,  now  went  so  far  as  to  think  of  their  complete  extermina- 
tion. The  power  of  the  Jesuits  was  exhibited  in  the  terrible  vengeance  they 
inflicted  (1724)  upon  the  Protestant  city  of  Thorn,  when  the  general  hatred 
broke  out  in  a  popular  insurrection  against  the  Jesuit  college  in  that  place. 
Despairing  of  all  other  relief,  the  Dissidents  threw  themselves  under  Russian 
protection  (1767),  from  which  they  obtained  a  restoration  of  their  rights. 
They  were,  however,  so  persecuted  on  account  of  this  proceeding,  that  they 
never  found  peace  until  they  obtained  it  under  the  favor  of  a  foreign  rule  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  Polish  kingdom  (after  1772).  (y)  As  soon  as  Louis 
XIY.  began  to  reign  independently  in  France  (1661),  the  work  of  restoring 
unity  of  faith  was  commenced.  The  Iluguenots  were  deprived  of  many 
churches  and  schools  under  the  pretence  of  reviving  the  privileges  granted 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  a  fit  of  repentance  for  his  excesses,  the  king 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  atone  for  them  by  purifying  his  kingdom 
from  all  heretics.  Many  conversions  among  the  nobility  to  obtain  the  favor 
of  the  court,  and  among  the  people  for  trifling  sums  of  money,  seemed  to 
promise  an  easy  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  Children  were  taken 
from  their  parents,  "  booted  missions  "  of  dragoons  were  sent  in  every  direc- 
tion (after  1681),  and  the  whole  mighty  power  of  the  monarchy  was  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  conversion.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  penalties  denounced 
against  all  emigration,  the  evangelical  classes,  wherever  it  was  possible,  fled 
to  other  lands.  A  home  was  offered  to  the  fugitives  in  every  part  of  Pro- 
testant Europe,  but  especially  in  Holland  and  Brandenburg.     France  lost 

/)  §  357.  Acta  hist  ecc.  vol  XVII.  p.  223.  476ss.  Walch,  nst  R.  Gesch.  vol.  IV.  p.  22T.  VI.  209. 
IX,  las.  Gesch.  d.  Prot  in  Ung.  (Archlv.  f.  KG.  vol.  I.  tit  2.)  Die  Schlaclitbank  v.  Eperies.  (J.  a 
llormayr,  Taschenb.  f.  vaterl.  Gesch.  Lps.  1837.)  [A  Hist  of  the  Prot  Church  in  Hung,  to  1850, 
n  1th  reference  also  to  Transylvania,  with  Preface  by  D'Aubigne,  transl.  by  J.  Craig,  was  pubL  in 
Lond.  1854.  8.] 

g)  §  300.  (Jablontky)  Das  betrubte  Thorn.  Brl  1725.  Lilienth<d,  8  Actus  v.  Thorn.  Tra*0d 
Krtnlgsb.  1726.     WaUh,  n.-t  R.  Gesch.  vol.  IV.  p.  1.  VII,  3ss. 
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more  than  half  a  million  of  its  most  industrious  and  trusty  citizens.  The 
edict  of  Nantes  had  long  been  disregarded,  but  it  was  at  last  formally  re- 
voked in  the  year  1685.  In  the  Cevennes  alone,  a  mountain  tribe  which  had 
descended  from  the  Waldenses,  and  had  been  excited  to  enthusiasm  by  a  series 
of  abuses,  took  up  arms  against  their  king.  A  young  artisan  at  the  head  of 
his  Camisards  exposed  his  naked  bosom  to  the  swords  of  the  marshals  of 
France.  Prophetic  visions  produced  by  an  epidemic  disease  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  boldest  military  exploits,  were  witnessed  in  the  same  persons. 
But  as  many  of  these  prophets  and  heroes  as  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  were  allowed  only  the  privilege, 
which  many  of  them  scorned,  of  freely  going  into  exile  (1704).  The  former 
were  known  in  England  under  the  appellation  of  the  Little  Prophets,  pro- 
claimed the  approach  of  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  subversion  of  the 
pope  and  of  the  Turks,  and  created  much  astonishment  among  the  people,  until 
with  honest  confidence  they  tested  their  pretensions  by  an  attempt  to  raise 
the  dead.  Two  millions  of  the  Reformed  still  remained  in  France,  bereft  of 
all  civil  rights,  and  with  no  congregations  except  in  the  wilderness.  The  ter- 
rible laws  of  1724  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  upon  a  whole  population, 
but  examples  were  made  of  individuals,  and  many  pious  preachers  were 
hung.  But  Protestantism  heroically  re-collected  its  energies,  and  again  held 
its  first  national  synod  in  1744.  (//)  In  Switzerland,  a  civil  war  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  protection  which  Zurich  extended  to  a  few  converts  in 
Schweitz.  The  evangelical  party  was  beaten  near  Vilmergen  (1656),  but 
without  producing  any  permanent  change  in  the  strength  of  either  party. 
Once  again  the  old  grudge  broke  forth  on  account  of  the  oppression  of  the 
Pweformed  inhabitants  of  Toggenburg  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  an  un- 
seasonable religious  war  grew  out  of  an  insignificant  brawl  respecting  a 
church.  A  second  bloody  battle  at  Vilmergen  (1712)  was  decisive  against 
the  Catholics,  religious  liberty  was  proclaimed  in  Toggenburg,  and  the  super- 
fluous wealth  of  the  abbot  was  shared  between  Zurich  and  Berne.  (/) 

§  414.     Attempts  at  Union. 

K.  W.  Bering,  (p.  40S.)  Unionsversuche  s.  d.  Eef.  v.  G.  E.  G.  (Deutsche  Vierteljuhrschr.  Stuttg. 
1S46.  N.  31ss.)    C.  G.  Neud&ker,  d.  Iluuptvers.  z.  Pacific,  d.  ev.  K.  in  DeutSchL  1  - 1  . 

Some  attempts  at  union  were  now  made  which  proceeded  sometimes  from 
the  action  of  individuals  and  sometimes  rather  from  circumstances.  The 
ultimate  object  of  these,  generally,  was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  tho 
Protestant  and  the  Catholic  Churches,  but  the  only  result  was  to  show  how 

h)  §  SCO.  Soulier,  IT.  (In  Calvlnteme,  aa  nalaaance,  son  progrea,  u  decadence  et  sa  fin  en  France. 
Par.  ic>c.  4,— BuUUiret,  Eclalrolseemenui  hist  anrleacaoaea  ■  !,■  la  rovocat  ■!<■  I'edlt  da  N.  Par. 
1T82.  2  vols.  AnciUon,  II.  do  l'6tabIIaaemerU  de  Fnmc"is  refuses  dans  les  otut-  .!•■  r.nmdenti.  Pit. 
li;.iii  _/;,  ia  Bttume,  II.  des  rev.  des  Ciivcnnes.  Par.  17o9.  llruty\  H.  du  Buintlclsine  ou  des  Cev. 
Tar.  1713.  2  vols.  12.  J.  C.  K.  Eqfinan,  Geeob.  d.  Aufruhrs  In  .1.  Bar.  N'.r.li.  1887.  Oomp.  WaltA, 
Blbl.  vol.  II.  p.  in:,.*. — Oh.  Coqufre/,  II.  di  da  deeeit  depali  la  flu  da  regna  da  Loula  XIV. 

•oarju'a  la  r  v.  Par.  1841.  2  vols.  [i'h.  WHu,  0.  de  Ftttat  (p.  486)  Bdlnb.  Bartow,  April, 
1SW.  in  Eclectic  Hag,  Aug.  ik.m.  [u  484m    Ifamolra  of  the  Wars  «.f  thi  prcftaaadly  by 

Caxmli It  himself,  and  trauaL  Into  EngL  i>'it,iin.  1888.] 

0  Itnttimjrr,  Self.  KGoaoh.  v«L  IV.  J.  c.  MuelUr't  Bohw.  Qeaoh.  brtgea,  v.  Vullltintn  Ztir 
1845.  vol.  X.  p.  i 
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profound  was  the  gulf  between  these  bodies.  A  more  immediate  and  practi- 
cable object  was  to  unite  by  more  intimate  bonds  of  association  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Keformed  Churches.  The  feelings  of  the  Romish  party  were  princi- 
pally enlisted  in  the  recovery  of  tho?e  who  had  departed  from  them,  and 
who  on  their  professed  return  to  their  Mother  Church  were  often  obliged  to 
anathematize  the  objects  of  their  former  veneration,  (/')  while  those  of  the 
Protestants  were  directed  to  the  attainment  of  national  unity.  Spinola, 
Bishop  of  Tina,  with  a  commission  from  both  the  emperor  and  the  pope, 
visited  (after  1675)  many  of  the  Protestant  courts  of  Germany  that  he  might 
lay  before  them  certain  ambiguous  proposals  of  accommodation,  (b)  The 
only  country  in  which  any  hope  of  success  seemed  to  present  itself  was  Han- 
over, where  the  reigning  family  was  anxious  to  live  on  terms  of  closer  inti- 
macy with  the  emperor.  Leibnitz  also,  that  he  might  give  peace  to  the 
world  and  advance  the  cause  of  science,  availed  himself  of  some  plans  which 
had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  Calixtus,  and  entered  into  some 
negotiations  with  Bossuet.  The  latter  was  willing  to  concede  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy,  the  cup  in  the  sacrament,  and  the  mass  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  while  the  former  thought  the  Catholic  form  of  govern- 
ment might  be  received  as  a  human  institution,  and  by  the  play  of  his  fancy 
wrought  himself  into  a  belief  of  the  Catholic  dogmas,  (c)  He  however  was 
anxious  that  the  question  of  the  reception  of  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Trent  should  remain  open  until  the  decision  of  a  general  council,  in  which 
Protestants  might  have  a  seat,  and  their  votes  might  be  given  respecting  it. 
As  Bossuet  was  of  course  obliged  to  adhere  to  these  decrees,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  succession  to  the  British  throne  was  opened  to  the  house  of  Han- 
over, all  hopes  of  success  in  such  negotiations  were  necessarily  frustrated.  (J) 
John  Fabricws,  who  had  taken  upon  his  conscience  the  responsibility  for  the 
action  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  going  over  to  the  Catholic  (c)  Church, 
was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  contempt  of  the  Protestant  world,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Helmstadt  (1709).  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  was  abundantly  compensated  for  this  latter 
step.  For  nearly  half  a  century,  John  Duraeus  (d.  1680),  an  Anglican  cler- 
gyman and  an  apostle  of  Protestant  union,  travelled  about  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  great  object.  But  each  of  the  three  great  Protestant 
Churches  contended  not  only  for  a  faith  in  the  Christ  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  was  the  only  basis  of  union  insisted  upon  by  him,  but  for  all 
those  peculiarities  which  separated  it  from  the  others.  An  agreement  for 
nutual  ecclesiastical  recognition  (tolerantia  ecclesiastica)  was  formed  on  the 
principles  of  Calixtus  at  the  religious  conference  at  Cassel  (1661),  and  re- 

a)  Moknike,  z.  Gesch.  d.  ungar.  Flucliformul.  Greifsw.  1S23.    Zcitscb.  £  hist  Tb.  1S42.  II.  L 
I)  That  which  was  made  public:  Concordia  Christiana.  Vien.  16S1. 

c)  Oeuvres  postburues  de  M.  Bossuet.  Amst  1753.  4.  1  vol. — Systems  theol.  Leibnitzii.  Par.  1818 
mit  Uebrs.  v.  Ruts  u.  Weisx,  Mainz.  1820.  8  ed.  1825.  comp.  O.  E.  Schulze,  u.  d.  Entd.  dass  L 
Katholik  gewesen.  Giitt  1827.  Pertz,  u.  L.  kirchl.  Gl.  Bekenntn.  Brl.  1S46.  [Jfackie,  Life  of  L 
p.  208ss.] 

d)  O.  G.  Schmidt,  pericula  conjungendarura  Ecc  a  Leibn.  facta  c  similibus  nostrao  actatis  moll 
minibus  comparata.  Grim.  1S44. 

e)  En'irtarte  Frage  Hn.  Fabrlcii,  dass  zwlschon  dor  A.ngsb.  Cotlf  u.  r  mischkalb.  Rel.  keln  sod 
derl.  Untcrschled  sei.  1706. 
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suited  in  the  transfer  of  the  University  of  Rintelen  to  the  Reformed  Church, 
The  members  of  that  Church  were  always  inclined  to  recognize  others  as 
brethren,  bat  the  Lutheran  divines  would  rather  hold  communion  with  the 
papists,  and  regarded  the  hope  that  even  Calvinists  might  be  saved  as  a  temp« 
tation  of  the  devil.  (/)  Frequently  also,  though  not  without  remonstrance, 
individuals  of  the  Reformed  Church  participated  in  the  sacred  Supper  in  the 
Lutheran  churches,  (g)  After  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  the  urgent  importance 
of  fraternal  connections  between  the  Protestant  nations  as  a  security  against 
the  dangerous  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  powers,  became  still  more  apparent, 
and  upon  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Prussia  was  especially  devolved  the 
task  of  adjusting  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  principally  among  the  Lu- 
therans, by  a  union  of  the  two  Protestant  Churches.  But  as  long  as  the 
energies  of  Lutheranism  continued  unabated,  every  attempt  at  reconciliation 
only  seemed  to  widen  the  breach  between  them.  (/*)  The  appointment  of  a 
few  bishops  constituted  a  part  of  the  ceremonial  at  the  coronation  of  the 
first  king  of  Prussia  (1700),  but  this  suggested  the  idea  of  a  union  by  the 
Introduction  of  the  form  of  government  which  prevailed  in  the  Anglican 
Church.  (/)  Temples  of  peace  and  union  churches  were  however  consecrated 
in  vain ;  but  although  Leibnitz  broke  off  the  negotiations,  it  was  in  the  full 
confidence  that  the  object  would  one  day  be  brought  of  itself  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

§  415.     The  English  Revolution.     Cont.  from  %  364. 

E.  Hyde  of  Clarendon,  11.  of  the  Rebellion  in  Engl.  1049-GC.  Oxf.  1667.  3  vols.  f.  Burnet.  H.  of 
his  own  times,  1660-1713.  Lond.  1724  2  vols.  4.  and  often.  [Secret  II.  of  Charles  II.  Lond.  17'_"2.  2 
vols.  Clarke,  Life  of  James  IL  Lond.  1816.  2  vols.]  Ch.  F.  Warm.  a.  EngL  K.  1689-1703.  Hmb, 
1834.  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  Gesch.  d.  engl.  Rev.  Lps.  1843.  5  ed.  1853.  [H.  of  the  Engl.  Rev.,  from  the 
German  of  Dahlmann  by  E.  Lloyd,  Lond.  1844]  T.  B.  MacauLay,  Hist  of  EngL  from  the  accession 
of  James  II.  Lond.  1S4S-53.  4  vols.  [J.  Mcintosh,  II.  of  the  Rev.  in  EngL  Lond.  1S34.  4  A.  II.  Tre- 
vor, Life  and  Times  of  William  III.  of  Engl.  Lond.  1835-6.  2  vols.  8.  P.  Grlmblot,  Letters  of 
William  III.,  Loui-  XIV.  and  their  Ministers,  &c.  Lond.  1847.  8.  J.  Vernon,  Court  and  Times  of 
William  III.  in  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  ed.  by  G.  P.  P.  James,  Lond.  1841.  3  vols.  8. 
A.  Currel,  II.  of  the  Counter-Rev.  for  the  Re-estab.  of  Popery  under  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  and 
C.  J.  Fox,  II.  of  James  II.  (in  Rogue's  Eur.  Lib.)  Lond.  1S46.  8.] 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  English  people,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
a  theocratic  republic,  recalled  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  (1600).  ( 'hm-lea  II.y 
though  he  wavered  between  infidelity  and  Catholicism,  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  and  the  majesty  of  the  kingdom  trembled  under  the  inju- 
ries inflicted  by  a  dissolute  despotism.  The  Episcopal  Established  Church 
was  restored,  and  the  Puritans  had  to  bear  the  blame  for  the  blood  shed  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  Bishops  were  forced  even  upon  the  Scottish  Church, 
Bad  if  any  royal  favor  was  shown  to  the  dissenters,  it  was  only  from  a  regard 

/)  Tolak-,  GeUtd.  luth.  Th.  Witt.  p.  115.  169.  211. 

V)  Ibid.  p.  12288.  and  Deutsche  Zeltsch.  f.  chr.  Wigs  1868.  N.  5s. 

A)  Erinnernngen  an  d.  Kurf.  v.  Rrandenb.  u.  KOniga  v.  Pr«  a -- in  hint  Itarea  Verbaltona  In  a 
■fe-  d.  INI.  ii.  K.  Hnmb.  is:is.     /•/.  Htluina,  u.    1.  W.  &  Kurf  rel.   Anilobtan   u.   klrcIT 

Polltlk.  Lemgo.  1847. 

Relation  des  roeanre*,  qui  (Virent  prise*  dana  tea  annees  1711  IS  pour  Introdotra  la  lltargia 
Angl.  dan*  le  R.  de  Prusde  et  dann  t'Elect  da  Hannorre.  Extnll  d'u    mannao,  i.  Dr  Sharp,  Lond 
■  '>'  4.    Hernk*,  Ma.-  1795a.  vol.  IV.  p,  i:>s-s.  v.  p,  BISaa,    Darlegnna,  dai  lm  mr.  Jabrb.  wagen  Kin 
Ibr.  d.  angl.  KVerf  in  IV.  gepflognen  QnterbandL  Lps,  1849, 
82 
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to  the  Catholics.  The  Test  Act  was  therefore  passed  in  Parliament  (1G73) 
by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from  holding  any  public  office  unless  he 
had  acknowledged  the  king's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  had  received  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  an  Episcopal  church.  Leighton  (d.  1684), 
who  had  always  kept  the  gospel  free  from  any  connection  with  politics,  re- 
signed the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow  as  soon  as  the  violent  measures  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  had  cut  off  all  hope  of  its  reconciliation  with  the  Presby 
terians.  («)  Milton,  having  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
justify  the  sentence  of  death  which  had  been  passed  upon  the  king,  gave  in 
his  darkness  and  solitude  a  bright  picture  of  his  severe  puritanic  Christian- 
ity in  his  poem  of  Paradise  Lost.  (V)  James  II.  (after  1685)  publicly  pro- 
fessed his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  Church,  received  a  Roman  nuncio  at  his 
court,  proclaimed  free  toleration  of  all  religions,  imprisoned  those  bishops 
who  protested  against  it,  called  around  him  a  retinue  of  Catholic  officers,  and 
formed  the  design  of  governing  a  disaffected  people  without  the  aid  of  Par- 
liament. That  people,  however,  soon  forsook  him.  His  son-in-law  William 
III.  of  Orange,  the  great  champion  of  the  Republic  and  of  Protestantism, 
became  king  by  an  agreement  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  empire  and 
of  the  Church  was  distinctly  settled  (1689).  England  retained  the  Episcopal 
form  of  government  for  its  established  Church,  Ireland  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  most  of  the  dissenters  obtained 
the  privilege  of  public  worship.  Socinians  and  Catholics,  however,  were 
excepted,  and  were  never  placed  on  a  level  with  other  dissenters  until  177!). 
The  Test  Act  also  remained  in  full  force.  In  Scotland,  where  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  it,  a  Presbyterian  form  of  government 
was  maintained.  The  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority  is  vested  in  a  General 
Assembly,  composed  of  commissioners  from  the  fifteen  provincial  Presby- 
teries, assembled  annually  at  Edinburgh. 

§  416.     Freetldiikers  or  Deists. 

J.  Leland,  View  of  the  Principal  Peistical  Writers.  1754.  2  vols.  Trinius  Freydenker-Lexicon. 
L.  u.  Brnb.  1759.  Zugabc,  1765.  U.  Thorschmid,  Vers.  e.  vollst.  cngl.  Freyd.  Bibl.  IlaL  1765ss.  4 
vols.  G.  Less,  neuste  Gesch.  d.  Ungl.  (  Walch,  nst.  Eel.  Gesch.  vol.  II.  p.  Sss.  Ill,  875ss.)  SMosser, 
Gesch.  d.  18.  Jahrh.  vol.  I.  p.  3S2ss.  G.  V.  Lechler,  Gescb.  d.  engl.  Deismus.  Stuttg.  1S41.  [tfoaot, 
Die  Fri-itlenker  in  Engl.  Lps.  1S54.  12.  Ilageiibach,  KGesch.  des  18.  u.  19.  Jhb.  Yorles.  10.  voL  L 
Lps.  1848.] 

It  was  in  England  that  we  discover  the  first  efforts  of  the  mind  to  break 
away  from  all  traditionary  theology.  The  struggle  between  the  two  Churches 
there  was  severe,  and  the  established  clergy  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  their 
Catholic  position  directly  in  the  face  of  their  Protestant  faith.  But  the  civil 
freedom  there  enjoyed  gave  to  every  one  full  opportunity,  not  indeed  •with- 

a)  Eob.  Leighton  e.  apost.  Mann  in  Sturm  Zeit  Brl.  1835.  [Jerment,  Life  and  Eemains  of  L. 
Lond.  J.  Pearson,  Life  prefixed  to  Works.  Lond.  1846.  Works  with  a  Memoir,  by  Aikman,  Ediub. 
1840.  8vo.] 

1)  Defensio  pro  populo  Anglicano.  Lond.  1651.  Paradise  Lost  1667.  De  Doetr.  cbr.  1.  II.  ed.  C 
n.  Sunnier,  Lpa  1S27.—  W.  Ilayley.  Life  of  Milton.  Lond.  1796.  4.  G.  Weber,  In  Eaumer's  hist. 
Taschenb.  1852.  [Toddt  Life  of  Milton.  Lond.  8.  J.  Jvimey,  Life  and  Times  of  J.  Milton.  New 
York.  1S38.  12.] 
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cut  some  danger,  (a)  to  express  opinions  adverse  to  the  established  faith.     A 
Beries  of  authors  with  no  official  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, but  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  itself,  defended  by  arguments  from 
common  sense,  and  in  some  instances  with  considerable  learning,  the  position 
that  the  natural  consciousness  of  the  divine  existence  and  man's  own  con- 
science was  all  that  was  necessary  for  a  perfect  religion.     Christianity  was 
therefore  regarded  by  some  of  these  writers  as  of  no  value  except  as  it  con- 
tained the  germ  of  this  natural  religion  ;  by  others  it  was  resisted  as  priest- 
craft; and  by  all  its  historical  importance  and  origin  was  denied.     Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherlury  (d.  1648),  a  statesman  of  considerable  seriousness  and 
enthusiasm  with  respect  to  religion,  was  the  first  to  develope  this  idea  of  a 
natural  religion,  which  he  of  course  pointed  out  as  an  element  in  pagan- 
ism. (I)    Holies  (d.  1679),  one  of  those  vigorous  thinkers  who  deny  their 
intellects  and  sell  them  to  arbitrary  power,  endeavored  to  prove  that  Chris- 
tianity was  an  oriental  phantom,  which  had  been  raised  by  the  influence  of 
Grecian  philosophy  to  be  an  instrument  of  absolute  monarchy,  (c)     The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  (1713),  advocating  a  religion  of  mere  morality,  mingled  in 
bis  writings  an  apparent  reverence  for  Christianity  with  the  most  delicate 
irony.  (J)     Toland  (d.  1722)  made  an  assault  upon  the  Jewish  character  of 
Christianity  and  the  genuineness  of  its  original  records,  and  endeavored  to 
establish  a  pantheistic  religion  of  a  purely  earthly  nature,  (e)    The  peculiar 
way  in  which  Mandeville  (d.  1733)  represented  the  passions  and  vices  of  men 
as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  made  his  work  a  satire  upon  the 
morality  and  the  perfect  standard  advocated  by  the  Church.  (/)     Collins 
(d.  1729)  attacked  the  views  of  miracles,  and  the  whole  system  of  sensuous 
metaphysics  in  vogue  among  the  divines  of  that  period.  (.</)     Woohton  resolved 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  into  a  series  of  allegories,  and  died  in  defence  of  his 
opinions  in  prison  (1733).  (/<)     Tlndal  (d.  1733)  contended  that  the  Scriptures 
were  nothing  but  original  documents  of  natural  religion,  that  Christianity 
was  as  old  as  creation,  and  that  the  Church  was  an  institution  of  the 

a)  Blanco  White,  Law  of  anti-religions  libel.  Pnbl.  1S34. 

I)  De  voritate  prout  distingultur  a  Revel.  (Par.  1624.  4.)  Lond  1633.  4.  and  often.  De  Rel.  Gen- 
tllium.  1645.  ed.  J.  To**,  Amst  1700.  [transl.  into  Engl.  Lond.  1705.  8.  Life  of  Lord  II.  of  C.  writ- 
ten by  himself.  Lond.  1S24.  8.] 

c)  Leviathan.  Lond.  1651.  f.  (in  Lat  de  materia,  forma  et  potestate  civitatis  ecc.  et  civil.)  Amst 
;  and  ofien.    Hist  ecc  carmine  eleg.  ooncinnsta.  Aug.  Trlnobant  1688,    [Eng,  Works,  ed.  by 

Wm.  Molemoorth,  Lond.  1-89-43.  9  vols.  8.    Latin  works,  ed.  by  /.'.  Bkukbounw,  Loud.  1S89.  S.]— 
Thomae  ffobb.  Vita  Carol. .p.  1681.  12. 

d)  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  and  Times.  Lond.  IT-;!.  3  vols,  12.  [Cooke,  Life  of  Shaftes- 
bury. Lond.  1886.  2  vols.  8.] 

e)  Christianity  not  mysterious,  Lond,  1696.    Adelsldaemon  t,  T.  Livtus  a  raperst  vin.li.  . 
Dag.  Com.  17' 9.    Nazarenns,  Jewish,  Gentile,  and  Mahometan  Christianity,  Lond,  1718,  Tan 
■eon-Cosmop.  1720.    [TolaruFt  MlscelL  'W'.rk-,  win.  Account  »(  Life  and  Writings  by  Dm  Mat- 

Lond.  1747.  2  vols.  8.]—Mo»heim,  Vindlciae  antiq.  ohr.  dJadpL  adv.  Tol.  ed.  2.  Jlmb.  1722.  I. 
[Theol.  and  Pblloh  g.  Works  of  Toland.  1782.  8.] 

/)  Fable  of  the  Bees.  Lond  lTOd.  2  \,,i-.  12.  frith  eomm  Lond.  1714,    [Free  Thoughts  on 
the  Church.  Ac.  Lond.  1729    12] 

g)  A  discourse  of  Freetbtnklng  Lond  1713.  Tin-  ichems  or  litem]  prophecy  oonstderad,  T.ond. 
1726.2\ols.  [111st  and  Crlt  Essay  on  the  88  Artt.  *o  Lond  1784  &  Qroundt  and  nuoju  of  4ht 
Ob  BeL  Lond  1724  %.)—Thorechmld,  Lebenagcsch.  a  Dnd  km. 

on  Hi.-  Miracles.  Lond  1727.  with  •'•  oontlnutloni  tin  1729.    cw//,  Life  of  W.  L*.nd 
U  fcsr,  Nachr.  v.  W.  Sri,k-k».  Lpa.  1740. 
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state,  (i)  Morgan  (d.  1743),  who  under  the  influence  of  motives  partaking 
very  little  of  a  spiritual  character,  had  wandered  through  every  variety  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  parties  in  the  Church,  attempted  finally  to  tear  on* 
the  mask  from  every  thing  historical  in  Christianity,  and  show  that  it  was  an 
invention  of  priests,  (k)  Chulb  (1747)  maintained  that  Christianity  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  moral  law  of  nature,  the  viola- 
tion of  which  was  to  he  atoned  for  by  repentance  or  punished  at  the  final 
judgment,  but  that  it  had  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  the 
apostles.  (J)  Lord  Bolingurolce  (d.  1751),  a  man  possessed  of  the  most  emi- 
nent social  qualities,  pointed  out  to  those  who  made  a  gain  of  religion,  that 
the  same  worldly  policy  which  then  directed  the  events  of  history  had  done 
the  same  in  all  past  ages,  (m)  The  partial  views  which  this  author  took  from 
his  peculiar  position,  were  expressed  in  a  ridiculous  representation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  kings,  written  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
views  and  manner  of  the  Jewish  chronicles,  (n)  Henry  Dodwell,  without 
attempting  any  compromise  with  science,  endeavored  to  prove  that  by  its 
very  nature,  religious  faith  excluded  the  exercise  of  all  thought,  (o)  The  nu- 
merous treatises  written  by  the  clergy  in  opposition  to  the  Deists,  called  also 
Eationalists,  exhibited  a  much  higher  degree  of  learning,  (p)  but  as  literary 
productions,  they  were  no  match  for  the  better  class  of  the  works  of  their 
opponents.  Concessions  were  made  in  them  which  rendered  others  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  suggested  doubts  in  circles  to  which  professed  oppo- 
nents could  gain  no  access.  Many  apostasies  from  the  Church  under  the 
guise  of  indifference  took  place  among  the  higher  ranks.  The  noblest  repre- 
sentative of  this  class  was  David  Hume  (d.  1776),  a  pleasant  philosopher,  who 
in  the  uncertainty  at  which  he  had  arrived  respecting  all  human  affairs,  con- 
cluded it  best  to  be  independent  in  all  things,  (q)  Even  after  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  Deism  had  passed,  the  absurd  scheme  of  an  association 
of  deists  and  atheists,  or  the  mockery  of  a  hell-fire  club,  was  commenced  in 
London  (about  1780).  (r)  The  great  body  of  the  people  held  firmly  to  the 
ancient  Christianity,  in  behalf  of  which  a  new  enthusiasm  was  awakened 
among  the  sects.  In  Germany,  some  isolated  persons  still  went  forth  in  pur 
suit  of  adventures  against  the  Church.     Matthias  Enutzcn,  an  itinerant  can- 


t)  Rights  of  the  Church  against  Romish  and  all  other  priests.  Lond.  1707.  and  often.  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation.  Lond.  1730.  4.  and  often.  [Mem.  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Controversies  o( 
Findal.  Lond.  1733.  8.  and  often.] 

k)  The  moral  philosopher.  Lond.  1737.  3  vols.    Resurrection  of  Jesus.  Lond.  1743. 

1)  The  true  Gospel  of  J.  Chr.  asserted.  Lond.  1739.  and  others. 

m)  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  Hist.  Lond.  1752.  2  vols.  8vo.  Philosophical  works.  T.ond. 
1754.  5  vols.  4.  [Works  with  Life.  Plillad.  1S41.  4  vols.  8.—  Warburtoii's  (Bp.)  View  of  the  Ptillos. 
of  B.  Lond.  1756.  8.] 

«)  Acta  hist.  ecc.  vol.  IX.  p.  293.  XI.  p.  259ss. 

o)  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument.  Lond.  (1742.  1713.)  1746. 

p)  Especially  Nath.  Lardner,  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  Lond.  (1727.)  1733-55.  2  voll 
[Works  with  Life  by  Kippix,  Lond.  1889.  10  vols.  8.] 

q)  Inquiry  concerning  the  Human  Understanding.  Lond.  1749.  Dialogues  concerning  Nat  Reli- 
gion. Lond.  1778.  Life  of  David  Hume,  by  himself.  Lond.  1777.  [Phiios.  Works.  Edinb.  1S26.  4  vok 
a  Essays.  Edinb.  2  vols.  8.]—  Wnlch,  nst  Eel.  Gesch.  vol.  VIII.  p.  208ss.  Jacoli,  D.  H.  17S7 
(Werke,  vol.  II.)    Zschiesche,  de  Humio  sceptico.  Hal.  1835. 

r)  Acta  hist.  ecc.  nostrl  temp.  vol.  XII.  p.  S43sat 
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didate  for  the  ministry  from  Ilolstein,  asserted  (1764)  that  a  congregation 
of  persons  calling  themselves  Conscientiarians  (conscientiarii)  were  exten- 
sively spread  in  various  parts,  who  maintained  that  the  Christian  Koran  was 
quite  as  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  as  unworthy  of  confidence,  as  the  Turk- 
ish Koran,  and  that  we  should,  like  Enoch  and  Noah,  without  the  fable  of 
Christ,  depend  entirely  upon  our  reason.  This  they  contended  was  the  con- 
science which  mother  nature  has  implanted  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  and 
which,  as  it  is  found  not  merely  in  one  but  in  many  and  all  intelligent  per- 
sons, teaches  us  to  injure  no  one,  and  to  leave  all  to  the  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  them.  Hence  they  taught  that  if  any  one  despised  this  Bible,  he 
must  necessarily  despise  himself.  They  denied  the  existence  of  a  God  and  a 
devil,  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  except  such  as  is  created  by  conscience,  and  they 
regarded  married  women  and  prostitutes  as  equally  respectable,  and  all  priests 
and  magistrates  as  useless.  These  sentiments  were  boldly  and  plainly  pro- 
mulgated by  popular  tracts  extensively  distributed  among  the  people,  (s) 
The  bitter  railings  which  Dippel  (d.  173-1),  under  the  name  of  the  Christian 
Democritus,  published  against  what  he  called  the  Protestant  papacy  and  its 
vicarious  atonement,  were  the  offspring  of  a  Pietism  which  he  carried  to 
such  a  degree  of  refinement  that  every  thing  historical  and  external  in  Chris- 
tianity vanished  from  his  system.  (()  Excited  by  his  writings,  and  following 
the  path  marked  out  by  Knutzen,  Edelmann  (d.  1767)  believed  that  he  was 
called  to  be  a  second  Luther,  and  looked  upon  the  Scriptures  as  a  collection 
of  fragments,  which  were  awkwardly  put  together  after  passing  through  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  credulous  lips.  In  rude  but  vigorous  language  he  denied 
the  claims  of  every  religion  founded  upon  revelation,  that  he  might  like  a  genu- 
ine freethinker,  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of  Christianity,  prepare  the 
way  for  a  religion  corresponding  with  reason  and  experience.  Such  a  reli- 
gion he  contended  would  make  a  Christ  of  every  man,  whom  he  regarded  as 
an  individual  though  imperfect  organ  of  the  universal  Spirit  and  the  divine 
Logos.  His  writings  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  emperor  (1750),  but  he  was 
protected  by  Frederic  II.  (u) 


»)  J.  Mitsaeiu,  Ableinung  d.  Yerleumbdung,  ob  wiire  in  Jena  e.  neuo  Secte  d.  Gew.  entstamlon. 
Jen.  (1674.)  1C75.4.  In  the  Append,  to  Knntzen'a  " Charteqven."  BerL  Monatschr.  Apr.  u.  Aug.  180L 
//.  BossO,  in  tlie  Stud.  n.  Krit.  1S44.  P.  4. 

0  Collections  of  his  Writings:  ErSffn.  Weg  7.  Frleden  m.  Gott  u.  alien  Creaturen  diiroli  Clir. 
Democ  (17<i9.)  Berleb.  1747.  8  vols.  4.  Walch,  K.  Star.  vol.  II.  p.  71—.  II.  J.  W.  (Hofftoann)  Lebea 
u.  Meln.  Dip.  Darmst  17s.'.     W.  Kb*?,  J.  Dlpp.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S51.  H.  8.) 

«)  Unschuld.  Wahrheiton.  J735ss.  15  St.  ftlosea  mil  rafgedeckten  Aug.-.  Freyb  (Berleb.)  17401 
8  Anbllcke.  Die  GCttllcbk.  d.  Vernunft.  1741.  Bendsebr.  den  Vorzng,  e.  Freygelata  vat  <■.  anneo 
Bun.lcr  zelgend.  Freyat  1749.— Belbatblogr.  (1762.)  ed.  by  Klote,  BrL  1S49— J.  II.  1'ratj^  hhu 
RaeUr.  v.  Ed.  Ilumb.  1755.      W.  EUter,  Erin,  an  Ed.  In  Bczug  a.  StraiiiS.  Cluusth.  1680. 
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§  417.     The  Quakers. 

Catech.  et  fldei  Cotf.  Eoter.  1676.  Lps.  1752.  Bob.  Barclay,  Theol.  vere  chr.  Apol.  Amst  1676.  1.  and 
oft  Penn,  Summary  of  the  hist,  doctr.  and  dlsclpL  of  Friends.  1692.  ed.  6. 1707.  m.  Anm.  v.  Seebohm, 
Pyrin.  (1792.)  1793.  Eules  of  discipl.  of  the  Soc.  of  Friends.  Lond.  1733.  ed.  3. 1S34  —  G.  Croetii  H. 
Qnakeriana.  Amst  (1695.)  1704.  Alberti,  Nachr.  v.  d.  Eel.  d.  Q.  Ilann.  1750.  Goughan,  H.  of  the 
people  called  Quakers.  Dubl.  1739.  4  vols.  F.  Clarkxon,  Portraiture  of  Quakerisme.  Lond.  1806.  3- 
vols.  IT.  Tuke,  [Principles  of  Eeligion  as  held  by  Christians  commonly  called  Quakers,  iu  Germ.  & 
Engl.  Lond.  and  Lpz.  1828.  8.]  J.  J.  Gurney.  Obss.  on  the  society  of  Friends.  Lond.  1S24.  ed.  7 
1884  [W.  Seicell,  II.  of  the  Quakers.  Lond.  and  New  York.  1840.  2  vols.  8.  W.  B.  Warjslaff,  H.  o' 
the  Soc.  of  Friends.  New  York.  1636.  8.] 

George  Fox  (d.  1G91),  a  shoemaker  from  the  comity  of  Leicester,  who 
felt  called  by  inward  visions  to  become  a  reformer  of  the  ungodliness  which 
prevailed  around  him,  founded  (after  1649)  in  the  stormy  times  of  the  revo- 
lution the  society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  (a)  The  essential 
principle  of  their  faith  was  that  every  thing  of  a  religious  character  in  man 
is  the  result  of  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  would 
come  to  all  who  quietly  waited  for  him.  They  therefore  look  upon  all  exter- 
nal rites  as  useless.  This  internal  revelation  -proceeding  from  Christ  ever 
since  the  fall,  and  given  to  impart  everlasting  life  to  man,  they  regard  as 
of  equal  authority  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  look  upon  the  sacraments 
as  merely  symbols  of  an  internal  state  of  mind,  and  therefore  not  necessary 
to  be  received  in  an  external  form ;  they  reject  the  office  of  the  regular 
clergy,  together  with  all  systems  of  theology,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
human  inventions,  and  they  wish  to  have  no  church  but  that  of  the  Spirit. 
On  religious  grounds  they  decidedly  refuse  to  render  any  military  service,  to 
swear,  to  pay  tithes,  and  to  conform  to  the  fashions  of  the  world.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  disturbances  of  public  worship  which  Fox  allowed  him- 
self and  his  followers  to  make,  and  their  refusal  to  perform  the  duties  ordi- 
narily required  of  citizens,  many  of  the  Quakers  were  thrown  into  prisons 
and  lunatic  asylums,  until  William  Perm  (d.  1718),  a  man  worthy  of  the 
crown  as  well  as  of  the  cross,  determined  to  establish  a  home  for  his  com- 
panions in  the  faith,  as  well  as  for  religious  freedom  generally.  Lie  purchased 
the  lands  situated  on  the  Delaware,  and  formed,  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  English  crown,  and  by  means  of  colonies  nearly  half  of  whose  citizens 
were  Quakers,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  long  time  the  cradle  of  lib- 
erty for  the  African  and  for  the  world,  (b)  The  same  privileges  as  were 
enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters  generally  in  England  were  acquired  (1686)  by  the 
Friends,  and  their  conscientious  scruples  were  treated  with  the  utmost  indul- 
gence. Only  a  few  congregations  still  exist  in  Holland,  in  England  they  are 
decreasing,  in  Northern  Germany  they  have  become  extinct,  and  but  a  sin- 

a)  Collect  of  Chr.  Epistles  -written  by  G.  Fov,  Lond.  1693.  2  vols.  f.  Journal  of  the  Life.  Travels, 
and  Sufferings  of  G.  Fox.  Lond.  1691.  and  often.  [Philad.  1S36.  S.  Complete  Works  of  G.  F.  PMlad. 
1881.  8  vols.  8.    IT.  Tuke,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  G.  F.  Lond.  12.] 

b)  Works.  Lond.  1726.  2  vols.  f.  (W.  A.  Teller)  Lebensbeschr.  W.  P.  Brl.  1779.  Clarkson,  Me- 
moirs of  the  private  and  publ.  life  of  W.  P.  1S13.  2  vols.  Memoirs  of  the  Hist  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Philad.  1S40.  vol.  IV,  1.  [/?.  //.  Draper,  Life  of  W.  P.  Lond.  1S26.  24.]  Correspondence  ol 
J.  Logan  with  W.  P.  collected  by  Hannah  Penn,  Philad.  1S21.  [J.  M.  Janney,  Life  of  W.  P.  ami 
Bel.  from  Cor.  and  Antobiogr.  2  ed.  Philad.  1882.  S.  Weems'  Life  of  W.  P.  Philad.  12.  W.  11 
I'ij-on,  Hist  Biogr.  of  W.  P.  from  new  sources,  new  ed.  Philad.  1851.  12] 
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gle  congregation  has  become  established  in  Pyrmont  (1791).  (c)  Govern- 
ment among  them  is  administered  on  democratic  principles,  by  a  series  of 
assemblies  gradually  ascending  to  the  highest,  in  each  of  which  difficulties 
between  members  are  settled  by  arbitration.  Those  who,  in  the  contest  for 
American  freedom,  in  an  admirable  enthusiasm  temporarily  laid  aside  their 
peculiar  principles  and  took  up  arms  for  their  country,  and  those  who  par- 
tially renounced  the  rude  exterior  required  by  the  society,  while  moderately 
enjoying  their  well-earned  wealth,  although  tolerated  by  the  society  as  fight- 
ing, free,  lukewarm,  or  wet  Friends,  are  never  elected  as  deputies  to  their 
superior  assemblies.  The  enthusiasm  of  an  entire  reliance  upon  temporary 
inspirations  is  somewhat  moderated  by  an  education  inculcating  stillness  as 
one  of  its  primary  principles ;  but  the  secret  inclination  which  has  always 
characterized  this  system  to  break  loose  from  all  historical  Christianity,  has 
been  developed  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  many  American  congrega- 
tions by  Elias  Hicks.  This  has,  however,  given  occasion  for  an  expression 
of  a  more  decided  adherence  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  and  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  members.  (W)  In  the  com- 
munion of  this  people,  Elizabeth  Fry  found  the  strength  and  courage  which 
enabled  her  to  penetrate  the  thousand  prisons  to  which  she  conveyed  the 
contrition  and  consolation  of  the  gospel,  (e) 

§  418.     The  United  Brethren.     Zinzendorf.     1700-1760. 

Zinzendorf:  Gegenw.  Gestalt  des  Kreuzreichs  Jesu  in  sr.  TTnschuld.  Lps.  (1745.)  4.  riepl  kavrov 
o.  naturelle  Beflexiones.  (1746.)  4.  Jereinias  e.  Prediger  d.  Gereehtigk.  new  ed.  Brl.  1S30.  Spangen- 
berg,  Leben  d.  G.  v.  Z.  (Barby.)  1772ss.  8  vols.  L.  C.  v.  Sehrauteribach,  d.  Gr.  v.  Z.  u.  d.  Briider- 
gem.  sr.  Zeit.  (I7S2.)  ed.  by  F.  W.  Kblbing,  Gnad.  1851.  J.  W.  Verbeek,  d.  G.  v.  Z.  Leben  u.  Char. 
Gnad.  1845.—  Yarn hagen  von  Ense,  Leben  d.  G.  v.  Z.  (Biogr.  Denkm.  vol.  V.)  Brl.  1830.— Bu- 
dlngische  Samml.  einlger  in  d.  KHist.  einsehlag.  Bcbrr.  Bad.  1742ss.  3  vols.  Spanfft  nbi  rg  :  Nachr. 
v.  d.  gegenw.  Verf.  d.  ev.  Br.  U.  (  Walch,  nsL  Bel.  Gesch.  vol,  III.)  5.  unig.  A.  Gnadau.  1S28.  Idea 
fldei  fratr.  o.  kurtzir  Bgr.  d.  cbr.  Lehre.  Barb.  1779.  Lebenslauf  v.  ihm  Belbst  (!!■  Tike's  Arch.  f.  list. 
KG.  vol.  II.  St  3.)  Statutcn  d.  ev.  Br.  U.  Gnad.  1819.—/).  Cranz,  alte  a.  nene  Bri  derbist  Barb 
1772.  (Hegner)  Forts.  B.  1791-1804.  Gnad.  1816.  8  vols.  Gr.  v.  Lynar,  Nachr.  v.  Orepr.  a.  gegenw. 
Verf.  d.  B.  U.  1778.  2  ed.  Hal.  1781.  Ch.  C.  F.  Sehidze,  v.  Fntst.  u.  Einr.  .1.  e  i .  Brttdi  rgem.  Goth. 
1822.  L.  Schaaf,  d.  ev.  Briidergom.  Lps.  1S25.  F.  Lititz,  Blicke  in  d.  Vergangenh.  n.  Gegenw.  del 
Bruderk.  Lps.  1S4G.  [A.  G.  Spandenberg,  Expos,  of  the  Chr.  Poet,  as  taught  in  the  Prot  Church 
of  the  U.  B.  with  Pref.  by  La  Trobe,  Lond.  1796.  8.  D.  Grants,  11.  of  the  D.  B.  Lond,  17S0.  8.  A". 
JItigenbach,  KGesch.  des  18.  u.  19.  Jahrh.  2  ed.  Th.  L  Tories.  IS.  Lps.  1849.  -'  Th.  12.] 

Louis,  Count  of  Zinzendorf,  even  when  a  boy  at  the  orphan  house,  was 
filled  with  the  idea  which  Spener  had  inculcated,  of  reforming  the  Church 
and  establishing  it  among  the  heathen  by  planting  it  in  their  midst  as  a 
grain  of  mustard-seed.  His  aspirations  received  a  permanent  direction  under 
the  inlluence  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  on  his 
estates  at  Berthelsdorf,  to  which  other  newly-awakened  persons  were  added, 
until  he  succeeded  in  laying  (1722)  the  foundation  of  the  congregation  of 
Serrnhut,  on  the  llutberg.  Under  his  Influence  the  hostile  spirits  among  his 
people  were  conciliated,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  which   he  proposed  to 

c)  J.  E  86hmtd,  QnHkergenlelnde  in  Pyrin.  Broaohw,  1808. 

d)  Ev.  K.  Z.  182&  p  BOBsa.  1--".'.  p.  f8S  -.  1840.  p.  141 

e)  Leben  u.  Denkwurdlgk.  der  Fran  kin.  Fry.  Qamb.  '.'  ed.  ls:>n.  2  vols.  [J.  Tin';  ,  ■;,  Mem  >lr» 
of  K.  Fry.  I I.  1846.  New  York.  1847.  2  v.-Is.J 
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them  was  accepted  (1727),  and  in  a  short  time  their  missionaries  wandered 
forth  among  the  heathen.  The  religion  which  he  taught  was  founded  upon 
the  Bible,  but  inculcated  very  free  opinions  respecting  it,  and  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  exercises  of  the  most  confiding  love  to  the  Saviour.  This  love 
exalted  it  above  all  distinctions  ic  ecclesiastical  creeds,  but  produced  no 
anxiety  to  abolish  them.  Hence  the  congregation  gradually  became  organ- 
ized into  three  different  tropes,  called  the  Moravian,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Reformed.  Their  ordinary  devotions  were  principally  taken  up  with  refer- 
ences to  the  corporeal  part  of  the  expiatory  sufferings  of  Jesus,  and  their 
natural  relations  of  conjugal  life  were  strangely  connected  with  those  of  a 
religious  character.  With  a  mind  remarkably  inclined  to  extravagance,  and 
with  inexhaustible  powers  for  communicating  with  others  on  religious  sub- 
jects by  oral  discourses,  and  singing  directly  from  the  heart,  (</)  in  the  half 
French  court  dialect  of  his  time,  and  yet  with  a  singular  facility  for  suggest- 
ing the  most  exalted  themes  by  the  use  of  the  most  common  comparisons, 
Zinzendorf  was  fond  of  playing  with  allusions  to  the  wounds  of  the  Lamb, 
and  with  the  boldest  images  of  sexual  love.  The  offence  which  this  gave  to 
the  theologians  of  his  day,  was  hardly  capable  of  augmentation  by  the  fan- 
tastic notions  which  he  advanced  respecting  the  persons  of  the  sacred  Trinity, 
and  various  suspicious  circumstances  which  became  known  in  his  commu- 
nity, (h)  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  count  broke  through  the 
prejudices  of  his  order  so  as  to  reach  the  clerical  office,  but  he  was  finally 
recognized  at  Tubingen  as  a  candidate,  and  ordained  to  the  episcopal  office 
by  a  Moravian  bishop  at  Berlin.  But  having  attained  this  official  position, 
his  rank  and  education  were  of  important  service  to  him  in  his  spiritual  du- 
ties. After  a  ten  years'  banishment  from  Saxony,  he  succeeded,  as  a  Chris- 
tian statesman,  in  inducing  the  ecclesiastical  council  of  Electoral  Saxony  to 
recognize  the  connection  of  his  congregations  with  the  churches  professing 
the  Augsburg  Confession  (1748),  and  in  obtaining  from  Parliament  a  regular 
enactment  which  recognized  them  as  constituent  members  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  (1749).  Although  the  humblest  of  the  humble,  he  demanded  implicit 
submission  to  his  official  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  (c)  and  infused  into  his 
works  so  much  of  the  principle  of  life,  that  it  could  very  soon  exist  without 
him.  After  a  brief  season  of  enjoyment,  he  generally  withdrew  from  those 
who  were  in  various  ways  excited  and  inspired.  ('/)  But  although  the  Breth- 
ren established  settlements  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Zinzendorf  was  still  pre- 
pared with  the  most  restless  and  extreme  activity  to  labor  to  win  persons  of 
every  class  in  society  to  the  love  of  his  Lord.  Each  congregation  is  divided 
into  choirs  according  to  age,  sex,  and  matrimonial  connection.  "Within  the 
general  bond  of  the  congregation  is  embraced  at  once  all  civil,  and  many 

a)  Geistl.  Gedicbte  d.  Gr.  Z.  gesammelt  u.  gesicbtet  v.  A.  Enapp,  Stuttg.  1S45.  Stud.  u.  Krlt 
1843.  H.  3. 

b)  (After  Fresenius,  1747ss.  and  Bengel,  1751.)  Das  entdeckte  Geheimniss  d.  Bosh.  d.  Herrnh. 
Bcctc  Frkf.  1749.  J.  Sthmtra,  Warming  vor  d.  Fanaticism,  from  the  Dutch.  15rl.  17.V2.  [Stinetra'i 
Fastoral  Letter  against  Fanaticism  lias  been  transl.  into  Engl  with  a  Nurr.  of  the  Rise  and  Prog,  ol 
the  Moravians  by  RtmUu,  Lpnd.  17.*>3.  8.  MoHheim,  Ecc.  H.  Cent.  XV 111.  §  17.  nt.  I.  Ilajenbach^ 
KGesch.  des  IS.  u.  19.  Jhh.  Erster  Tli.  Vorless.  18.  &  19. 

c)  Acta  hist  ecc  vol.  VI.  p.  5G9ss.        (1)  Ibid.  rol.  IV.  p.  241sa. 
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professional  and  external  relations,  but  some  who  are  called  Friends  may 
also  reside  beyond  the  limits  of  the  settlement  (Jv  biaa-nopa).  As  the  congre- 
gation consists  only  of  those  who  are  called  the  Awakened,  it  follows  that 
those  who  may  become  lukewarm  fall  under  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
This  consists  in  admonition,  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  from  church 
fellowship,  and  finally  from  the  congregation.  The  officers  are  deacons, 
eldere,  and  bishops,  though  these  last  possess  no  exclusive  prerogatives. 
Every  settlement  is  under  the  government  of  a  conference  composed  of  its 
officers,  and  the  whole  Unity  is  governed  by  a  conference  of  the  elders,  the 
seat  of  which  is  established  at  Berthelsdorf,  and  calls  from  every  four  to  ten 
years  a  general  synod,  at  which  its  own  vacancies  are  filled  and  all  important 
measures  are  decided  upon.  Every  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  human  calcu- 
lation is  intrusted  to  a  decision  by  the  lot,  as  they  believe  that  Jesus  has  such 
a  direct  connection  with  their  affairs,  that  in  such  a  proceeding  he  directs  the 
result,  (e)  The  system  of  government  among  the  United  Brethren  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Pietists,  although  the  mild  and  cheerful  disposition  of 
Zinzendorf  could  not  accede  to  the  requirement  of  penitential  convulsions, 
and  he  therefore  was  not  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Orphan  House.  The 
objectionable  expressions  which  Zinzendorf  had  used  in  the  early  part  of  his 
course,  were  finally  recalled  by  himself,  and  still  more  decidedly  by  his  judi- 
cious and  learned  successor,  Spangenlurg  (d.  1792).  (/)  The  piety  of  the 
Herrnhutters  soon  degenerated  into  a  peculiar  mannerism,  and  it  became  per- 
vaded by  a  commercial  worldly  spirit,  (g)  Yet  many  a  quiet  or  broken 
heart  found  a  home  among  them,  and  the  genuine  Christ  of  earlier  days 
found  there  a  sanctuary  in  times  of  infidelity  and  unbelief. 

§419.     The  Methodists.     Wesley.     1703-91.      Whitefield.     1714-70. 

The  works  of  J.  Wesley.  Bristol.  1771ss.  32  v.  R.  Sovthey,  Life  of  J.  W.  &  the  rise  and  progress 
of  Methodism,  ed.  3.  Lond.  1S46.  2  vols.  8.  //  Moore,  Life  of  J.  W.  Loud.  1824s.  2  v..K  l;.  Wataon, 
Obss.  on  Southey's  Life  of  W.  Lond.  ed  4.  1888.— Life  of  G  Whitefield.  Edinb.  IS26.  edited  after  the 
Engl,  by  Tholuck  in  Germ.  Lpz.  1884  [J.  Gitttt »,  Memoirs  of  G.  W.  Hartford.  1886.  8.  It.  Philip, 
Life  &  Times  of  G.  W.  Lond.  188T.  12.  New  York.  188a  12.]— J.  Q.  Burckhard,  volbt  Gesch.  d. 
Meth.  in  EngL  Numb.  1795.  2  vols.  J.  Crowtlier,  Portraiture  of  Meth.  Lond.  1815.  J.  W.  Blum,  der 
Hath.  Zur.  18  18.     T.  Jackson,  [Hist,  of  the  Commencement,  1'roij.  St  Pre  of  Meth.  Lond. 

i/lor,  Wesley  &  Meth.  Lond.  185L  8.  J.  Whitehead,  Uvea  of  J.  St  C.  Wesley.  Lond. 
ITS  I  2  vols.  8.  Moore's  Lives  of  J.  &  C.  W.  Ss  Account  of  Great  Revivals.  Lond.  1824.  '-'  vota.  8.  J. 
ffampson,  Mem.  of  Wesley  ,&  II.  of  Methodism.  Lond.  1791.  8  vols  8,  l>«f.  >v  Hist  Invest  of  M.  th. 
In  Its  Conneetional  Prin.  &  Pol.  2  ed.  Lond.  1862.     Minutes  of  Oonfereno  J.  from  1744  to 

1824  Lond.  1824. 6  vols,  8.  &  Warren,  Chronicles  St  Digest  of  Laws,  Su.  of  Meth.  Lond.  1897.9 
vols.  12.] 

A  revival  of  great  importance  with  respeot  to  England  an  1  North  Amer- 
ica had  its  origin  in  an  association  of  pious  students  whom  John  Wesley  col- 
lected around  him  at  Oxford  (1729),  and  who  were  oalled  Methodists,  on 
account  of  their  precise  and  strictly  holy  lives.  During  his  long  life  the  only 
thought  that  seemed  to  fill  the  mind  of  Wesley  was  that  of  the  salvation  of 
souk     In  connection  with  him  was   Whitefield,  under  whose  preaching  the 


«)  Yetcomp.  Allg.  K.  /..  1882.  N.  118.  SotwattUnbaeK,  \ 
f)  A'.  F.  Ledderhote,  d.  Leben  .\.  <;.  Bpang.  Beidlb,  1S4& 
V)  Die  Berrnb.  In  Leben  a.  w  Irken,  r.  a.  ahem.  Mltgllede.  Welm. 
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hearts  of  multitudes  were  shaken,  and  who  felt  that  he  needed  more  tongues 
and  bodies  and  souls  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  than  was  bestowed  on  mei 
for  ordinary  purposes.  As  he  travelled  from  land  to  land,  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  was  understood,  this  seraphio  preacher  flung  his  words  like 
firebrands  among  all  classes  in  every  extreme  of  society.  The  Methodists  did 
not  at  first  desire  a  separation  from  the  Episcopal  Church ;  but  when  they 
were  persecuted  in  various  ways  in  that  church,  they  began  to  form  a  society 
embracing  many  congregations,  subject  to  a  rigid  system  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  superintendents  and  synods.  At  an  early 
period  they  held  some  communication  with  the  Pietists  and  Herrnhutters,  but 
they  soon  withdrew  from  the  latter,  as  their  religious  life  did  not  commence 
with  a  gentle  development  of  the  feelings,  but  with  a  violent  assault  upon  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature,  and  a  painful  process  of  regeneration.  They 
therefore  required  that  their  converts  should  be  able  to  tell  of  a  distinct  time 
in  which  they  found  divine  grace,  and  they  preferred  to  hear  that  that  period 
was  one  of  even  violent  corporeal  excitement.  On  this  account  their  elo- 
quence, which  glowed  with  pictures  of  hell,  had  the  greatest  success  among 
those  who  had  hitherto  lived  lives  of  irreligion,  or  at  least  were  then  incapa- 
ble of  feeling  any  higher  appeal.  As  "Wesley  was  Arminian,  and  "Whitefield 
Calvinistic  on  the  subject  of  divine  grace,  they  finally  separated  from  each 
other  (1740),  but  the  Wesleyans  were  the  most  numerous.  Their  principal 
danger  was  perceived  and  guarded  against  by  Wesley,  and  consisted  in  an 
indifference  to  the  moral  law  while  the  mind  was  taken  up  with  the  blessed- 
ness of  a  lively  faith.  It  became  most  developed  in  the  case  of  Fletcher,  a 
man  who  may  be  truly  called  a  mirror  of  a  ministerial  life,  wholly  lost  in 
God.  (a)  The  special  providential  mission  of  this  people  was  to  act  as  leaven 
in  the  midst  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  then  sunk  in  the  deepest  formality,  and 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  poor  and  neglected  classes  among  the  people.  Hence, 
although  their  number  at  the  present  time  in  both  hemispheres  probably 
amounts  to  a  million,  their  influence,  principally  by  means  of  uneducated  itin- 
erant preachers,  is  probably  still  more  extensive.  The  sacred  struggle  for 
liberty  which  was  so  long  sustained  by  "Wilberforce,  originated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent among  the  Methodists,  (i) 

§  420.     The  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem.     Sicedcnborg.     1688-1772. 

Sicedenborg :  Arcana  coelestia.  (Lond.)  1749ss.  T  v.  4  ed.  Tn/el,  Tub.  lS33ss.  5  v.  Vera  chr.  rel. 
compl.  univ.  Thcol.  novae  Ecc.  Amst  1771.  2  v.  4.  A  series  of  writings  by  &  respecting  Sw.  commu- 
nicated by  Imm.  To/el  &Ludw.  Eafacher,  especially:  GdttL  Offenbb.  from  the  Lat  Tub.  1828m .  9 
vols.  Die  Obristosre].  in  ihrer  Aechth.  Tub.  lS31s.  4  vols.  Katecliismus  u.  d.  Lelire  d.  N.  K.  Tfib. 
1830.  (After  tlw  Catechism  of  the  General  Conference.  Lond.  182S.)  Tafi  /,  vergi.  Darst  u.  Beurth, 
d.  Lehrgegens.  der  Kath.  u.  Prot  Zugliech.  Darst.  <L  Unterscheidungsl.  Sw.  Tiib.  18:55.  TcffiL,  B.  0. 
b.  Gegner.  Tub.  1841.  2  vols.— Mohler,  Tub.  Quartalschr.  1S30.  P.  4.  revised  in  bis  Symbollfc  Older 
matters  in  :  Stdttdlin,  kirchl.  Geogr.  vol.  I.  p.  246ss.  Latest  liter,  accounts  in  Rhelnwald,  Rep.  1S34 
vol.  IX.  p.  216ss.  A.  K.  Z.  Lit.  Bl.  1*36.  N.  95sa.  Hang,  d.  Lelire  d.  nenon  K.  (Studien  d.  ev.  1 1 
Wurt.  1842.  voL  XIV.)     C.  F.  Nanz,  E.  Sw.  d.  nord.  Seher.  Schw.  Ilall.  2  ed.  1S50.     [Many  Workl 


a)  Lcben  Fletscbers,  m.  Vorr.  v.  Tholuek.  BrL  1888.     [J.  litnxon.  Life  of  F.  Lond.  12.— Checki 
»o  Antinom.  by  J.  Fletcher.  New  York.     Works  of  J.  F.  Now  York.  4  v.  8.] 

I)  Life  of  W.  Wilb.  by  his  sons.  Lond.  1S3S.  4  v.     [Phila  1.  revised  by  C.  Morris.  1841.  2  v.  12.1 
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af  9w.  ba-\e  been  translated  by  different  persons  &  pnbl.  by  0.  Ctapp  of  Boston.  184S-51.  J.  Q. 
Wilkinson,  Biogr.  of  E.  Sw.  Boston.  1S49.  12.  A.  Clissold,  Practical  nat  of  the  Doctt.  of  E.  8.  Boat 
1S39. 12.    K.  Ilaoenbach,  KGescb,  (p.  49S.)  Th.  I.  Yorles.  21.] 

Emanuel  von  Swedeniorg,  who  was  an  assessor  in  the  Miners'  College  at 
Stockholm,  had  been  highly  educated  in  many  branches  of  science,  and  had 
contributed  much  to  increase  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  mining  opera- 
tions in  general.  As  he  was  continually  pursuing  his  researches  farther  and 
farther  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  during  his  internal  religious  conflicts, 
he  attached  himself  to  every  kindred  spirit  of  whom  he  could  learn  any  thing, 
from  the  time  of  Birgitte  to  that  of  Jacob  Boehme,  and  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  himself  honored  by  an  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  another 
world,  who  manifested  themselves  to  him  inwardly,  but  with  the  necessary 
semblance  of  an  external  form,  (a)  Sometimes  in  quaint,  but  sometimes  also 
in  very  ingenious  language,  in  the  style  of  a  Northern  Dante  he  described  his 
visions,  in  which  were  pictures  of  every  terrestrial  state,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances of  rare  sagacity  he  made  it  appear  as  if  he  really  had  such  an  inter- 
course with  spirits.  (I)  It  was  not,  however,  until  he  received  a  revelation 
directly  from  the  Lord  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of 
Christianity  from  the  corruption  into  which  it  had  fallen  from  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nictea,  and  to  establish  the  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem  as  the 
third  Testament  of  God  to  man,  and  the  spiritual  second  advent  of  Christ. 
A  few  congregations  of  this  new  church,  principally  formed  on  the  basis  oi 
his  writings,  which  were  regarded  as  sacred  books,  were  collected  togethe? 
in  England  and  in  North  America  (after  1788),  and  were  represented  in  an 
nuul  General  Conferences  (after  1815).  In  Sweden  his  views  have  obtained 
extensive  prevalence  among  the  educated  classes,  and  in  TTurteuiberg  they 
have  been  promulgated  by  Oetinger,  (c)  and  revived  by  the  enthusiastic  co 
operation  of  the  pious  librarian,  Tafel.  The  doctrines  of  Swedenborg  are  a 
fantastic  species  of  rationalism,  which,  in  place  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  and  the  Trinity,  substitutes  a  three-fold  revelation  of  the  one  God,  who 
was  obliged  to  become  man,  that  he  might  give  a  human  character  to  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  and  drive  back  the  powers  of  hell.  There  is  an  organ  in  every 
man  for  communication  with  the  spiritual  world,  which  can  be  emancipated. 
The  secret  and  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  of  no  use  except 
to  illustrate  the  truths  derived  from  the  literal  sense,  and  to  elevate  them  to 
the  view  of  reason.  (<l)  The  friends  of  this  system,  therefore,  might  on  the 
one  hand  be  fond  of  every  mysterious  phenomenon  in  nature  and  in  the 
spiritual  world,  and  on  the  other,  receive  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  reason,  (c) 
It  was  possible  also  for  them  to  regard  their  views  as  the  gradual  and  con- 
tinued development  of  Protestantism,  and  while  they  merely  contended  for 


fl)  (Kant)  Traume  eines  Oelitpr.-ii-lii'rs,  erl'iiiti-rt  dureb  Tratnne  der  UeUpbyslk.  KOntgsb.  1T68 
Ktuor,  in  b.  ArrMv.  vol.  in.  st.  l.  Vol  viil.  St.  2.  ./.  Barret,  Sw.  >.  VMenen  a.  Verb.  /..  K.  E 
182T. 

I)  Snmml.  il.  TTrknniK-n  betr.  Loben  n.  ObBlktor  Sw.  in.  Anrn.  v.  T*fcL  Tub.  1- 

c)  O.lniij,,-.  ~w.  u.  imlivr  inl.  u.  him  ml.  Dill.  l'rkf  u.  I..  1. 

d)  Tn/,-1,  <\.  OOttllobk.  il.  II.  s.  o.  ,i.  Before  BdbrUtetnn.  Tub,  1888, 

•)  La  rel.  da  bo  ;   -  Is  dootr.  de  la  nenm  Jer.  Par.  1889,    Otgatr,  now.  que* 

tton.s  pbtt  Bern. 
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the  laying  aside  of  creeds,  they  preached  that  theirs  was  the  Johannic  church 
of  the  future.  (/) 

§  421.     Minor  Fanatical  Parties. 

F.  W.  Krug,  krit.  Gesch.  d.  prot.  rel.  Schwarmerei.  Sectir.  u.  widerkirchl.  Nener  iin  Grosjh.  Terg 
Elberf.  1S51.  M.  Oobel,  Gesch.  dcs  chr.  Lebens  in  d.  rhein.  westph.  K.  1S52.  vol.  II.  F.  W.  Bar- 
Viahl,  d.  Erweckten  im  prot.  Deutschl.  Ansjrang.  d.  17.  u.  erste  Ililfte  d.  IS.  Jlib.  bis.  d.  frommen. 
Grafenhofe.  (Bauiners  hist  Taschenb.  1852  &  53.) 

1.  John  Labadie,  a  canon  of  Amiens,  dissatisfied  with  the  Jesuits  and 
their  opponents,  sought  in  the  Reformed  Church  a  people  of  God,  who  wor- 
shipped Christ  in  sincerity  (1650).  He  agreed  with  that  Church  in  its  doc- 
trinal views,  and  he  was  anxious  to  revive  the  external  organization  which 
prevailed  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  germ  of  his  church  was  composed  of 
certain  regenerate  persons,  whom  he  formed  into  a  devotional  family,  and 
which  followed  the  deposed  pastor  of  Middleburg  as  an  independent  congre- 
gation. The  Mary  of  this  community  was  the  eminently  gifted  Schurman,  (a) 
but  he  himself  was  every  where  rejected,  until  an  asylum  was  granted  him  in 
Altona  (1674).  Deprived  of  its  leader  the  congregation  soon  dwindled  away 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  became  the  forerunners  of  the  Pietists  in  a  sectarian 
form.  (5)  2.  A  gloomy  flame  was  occasionally  kindled  in  different  places  by 
the  writings  of  Boehme.  Quirinus  Kuhlmann  of  Breslau,  a  poet,  whose  life 
was  itself  a  continual  poem,  wandered  over  the  earth  full  of  glowing  love  for 
the  Redeemer,  and  urged  on  by  a  vague  impulse  that  he  was  to  revolutionize 
the  world,  until  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Moscow  (1G89.)  (c)  Gichtel 
(d.  1710)  of  Ratisbon  broke  up  all  his  civil  and  social  connections,  that  he 
might,  like  an  oriental  saint,  abstract  himself  from  nature,  and  lose  himself 
entirely  in  the  Deity.  The  results  of  his  efforts  among  a  class  of  persons 
aiming  to  be  a  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  to  expiate  the  sins 
of  other  men,  and  an  angelic  brotherhood  striving  to  live  free  from  earthly 
cares,  pleasures,  and  toils,  have  come  down  through  a  series  of  individuals  in 
Lower  Germany  to  the  nineteenth  century.  (d)  Daniel  Mueller  (1716-82) 
thought  that  sacred  history  was  intended  to  be  an  allegory  to  represent 
general  ideas,  that  Adam  and  Christ  were  the  same  human  formation  of  the 
one  all-pervading  Deity,  that  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations  were  equally 
divine,  and  that  he,  like  an  Elias,  was  called  to  redeem  the  world  from  the 
yoke  of  the  letter.  He  travelled  through  the  whole  northern  part  of  Ger- 
many to  announce  that  the  external  church  was  about  to  be  subverted,  and, 
although  he  died  under  an  impression  that  God  had  deceived  him,  he  has  even 
now  some  followers  who  reject  the  historical  Christ,  look  upon  infidels  as  their 
brethren,  and  are  waiting  for  Mueller's  return  to  set  up  a  universal  kingdom,  (e) 


f)  G.  A.  Werner,  since  1S40:  Ev.  K.  Z.  1845.  p.  431s.  Zeilsch.  f.  unirte  ev.  K.  1S51.  N.  31. 
a)  ZiwKripia  s.  mclioris  sortis  electlo.  Alton.  1673.  Dess.  1782.  2  vols. 

I)  Declarationsch.  o.  Erkl.  d.  reinen  Lehre.  Ilervord.  1671.     Walch,  E.  Str.  aus^erb.  vol.  IV.  p. 
853.    Moeller,  Cimbr.  lit.  vol.  III.  p.  85ss. 

c)  Bayle,  Art  Kuhlm.  u.  Kuhl|»a!ter.  Unsch.  Nacbrichten  1711.  p.  755.  174S.  p  B65ss.  llarenberg 
de  Q.  K.  (Mns.  Brem.  Th.  I.  p.  651.<6.)    Adelung,  Gesch.  nienschl.  Narrb.  vol.  V.  p.  888, 

d)  KindervaUr,  netie  Engelbradereoh.  Nord.  1719.    Jleinbeck,  Nach.  v.  G.  LcbensL  u.  Lebr* 
Brl.  17!2.     (llarless)  G.  Leben  u.  Irrtbumer.  (Ev.  K.  Z.  1S31.  N.  77ssJ 

e)  Keller,  Dan.  Mueller,  rel.  Schwarmer  d.  IS  Jahrh.  Lpz.  1S34. 
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8.  The  Hebrews,  founded  by  a  candidate  whosa  name  was  Verschooren,  ap- 
peared (about  1730)  in  Leyden,  as  quiet  separatists,  who  held  that  every  one 
was  bound  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  languages,  and  that  the  merit 
of  Christ  was  so  great  that  his  elect  people  were  freed  from  all  guilt.  (/) 
4.  The  peasant  Janssen  carried  his  notions  of  predestination  to  such  an  ex- 
treme that  he  contended  that  every  thing  proceeded  from  God,  and  would 
finally  return  to  God,  consequently,  that  even  all  sin  was  effected  by  God, 
and  that  human  guilt  was  only  a  fiction  of  the  imagination.  On  his  expul- 
sion from  East  Friesland  (17-40)  he  returned  thither  professedly  by  the  divine 
command,  and  proclaimed  that  the  country  was  soon  to  be  reduced  to  desola- 
tion. As  the  measures  taken  by  the  authorities  were  of  no  great  force,  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  with  a  small  band  of  bold  followers  for  sev- 
eral years,  (g)  5.  Elias  Bller,  criminally  connected  (1729)  with  Anna,  a 
baker's  daughter,  afterwards  converted  by  him,  promised  a  pietistic  circle  of 
epicures  at  Elberfeld  that  the  Messiah  should  be  born  a  second  time.  She  also, 
in  the  character  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  knew  how,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  show  from  the  Apocalypse  what  her  for- 
tune was  to  be.  The  city  of  Ronsdorf  was  constructed  by  them,  she  was 
much  esteemed  as  the  mother  of  Zion,  and  he  died  in  the  midst  of  the  high- 
est honors  (17-44,  1750).  (h)  6.  In  Brueggle,  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  sprung 
up  an  excitement  among  the  children,  accompanied  by  pretended  prophecies 
and  visions.  In  this  movement  the  two  brothers  Kohler,  who,  while  boys, 
had  been  employed  in  various  kinds  of  magical  delusions,  made  themselves 
known  as  the  two  witnesses  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  fixed  upon  a 
certain  day  in  which  they  declared  that  Christ  would  return  to  the  world. 
This  day,  however,  was  subsequently  postponed,  as  they  alleged,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  prayers.  They  poured  forth  the  most  abusive  epithets  upon 
the  Church,  and  rioted  upon  the  donations,  and  shamefully  abused  the  wives 
of  those  who  were  duped  by  them.  Jerome  Kohler  was  strangled  at  the  gib- 
bet for  blasphemy  (1753),  and  although  he  confessed  himself  an  impostor,  his 
followers  thought  he  was  invulnerable,  and  they  expected  him  to  rise  again 
on  the  third  day.  (*)  7.  From  the  conventicles  still  proceeded  many  persons 
under  the  influence  of  religious  excitement ;  Prophets,  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  to  the  world  ;  Separatists,  who  protested 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  those  who  under  the  sensuous  re- 
action of  pietistic  feelings,  abused  the  liberty  of  God's  children  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness.  The  Counts  of  Witgenstein,  from 
financial  as  well  as  pious  considerations,  till  almost  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
jentnry,  opened  their  little  principality  to  all  who  wore  oppressed  on  account 
of  religion.  There  Socinians  and  inspired  persons  lived  together,  and  those  w  bo 
had  been  awakened  under  the  most  diverse  influences,  nut  together  with  all 


/)  Acta  Mat  ecc  vol.  I.  p.  860.  VI,  1000m. 

g)  Acta  biat.  eea  vol.  V.  p.  13.  1\'l~z.  VI,  lnfi^o.  Mm.  P.iviii.  vol.  II.  p.  Ill  I. 

A)  Grind  d.  VerwfUt  hell  Stutte  o.  <1.  Qebetmnla  i.  Bo  a.  1  Bonad  Bacte.  Prkd  n.vi.  D 
Urmacher,  Apologia.  Arab.  1750.  J.  \v.  /wi./.',  Gaaob.  &  Both.  d.  EUar-Saota  in  B.l£arb 
..751.  2  vols. 

f)  Dai  entd,  Qeh.  d.  Bosb.  In  d.  BrQgglorsecte.  Zur.  17B3.  'J  rob.  Acta  hint.  800.  vol.  XVII.  p 
908.  103188. 
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their  peculiarities.  (&)  It  was  there  that  Mother  Ere  (of  Butler),  as  the  new 
incarnation  of  the  three  divine  persons,  with  her  seducer  and  those  whom  she 
had  seduced,  hoped  to  establish  her  empire  (1702.)  Even  when  surrendering 
herself  to  natural  indulgences  of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  shameful  crimes 
against  nature,  she  endeavored  to  lose  herself  in  the  wounds  of  Jesus,  and 
misused  the  words  of  Scripture  in  the  boldest  manner.  The  company  which 
she  assembled  wrere  plundered  by  the  count's  police,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  to  which  they  fled  for  protection.  (I) 

§  422.     Sjjread  of  Christianity. 
J.  Wiggers,  Gesch.  d.  prot.  Mission.  Hamb.  lS45s.  2  vols. 

As  long  as  the  Catholic  powers  had  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  Protestant 
missions  were  necessarily  of  a  very  limited  extent.  The  United  Brethren 
formed  a  central  point,  from  which  went  forth  missionaries  to  every  quarter 
of  the  world  (since  1732) ;  but  the  gospel,  as  it  was  presented  by  the  Herrn- 
butters,  could  captivate  only  a  few  individuals,  and  could  operate  only  in  a 
very  narrow  circle,  (a)  1.  The  conversion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  to 
Christianity  was  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  English  colonies  in  North 
America.  It  was  commenced  (1646)  by  John  Eliot,  with  the  conviction  that 
all  things  were  possible  to  those  who  diligently  toiled  and  prayed  with  faith 
in  Christ.  The  Puritans,  who  then  possessed  the  supreme  power,  established 
a  society  for  planting  Christianity  in  foreign  countries  (1647),  and  the  Method- 
ists also  forthwith  crossed  the  sea.  America,  however,  has  become  Christian, 
not  so  much  in  consequence  of  its  conversion,  as  of  its  colonies,  (b)  2.  "With 
the  continual  assistance  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  Denmark  has  main- 
tained (since  1706)  a  mission  for  its  East  Indian  possessions  at  Tranquebar, 
from  which  also  were  obtained  the  first  missionaries  to  the  English  East  In- 
dies and  the  West  India  Islands.  In  the  East  Indies  the  success  has  not  been 
very  great,  and  in  the  West  Indies  it  has  been  confined  wholly  to  the  slaves,  (e) 
3.  In  Lapland  missionaries  had  to  be  continually  sent  and  sustained  from 
Denmark  and  Sweden  to  uphold  Christianity  against  the  severe  exactions  of 
nature,  (jl)  4.  Since  the  fifteenth  century  Greenland  (p.  247)  had  been  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  A  Norwegian  minister,  Hans 
Egede,  became  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  win  back  this  legendary 
country  to  the  fellowship  of  European  and  Christian  society.     He  finally  suc- 

k)  J.  W.  Winkel,  Casimir  reg.  Graf  zu  Sayn-Witt  Vielefeld.  1S50. 

I)  Abstract  of  the  public  acts  in :  Vemiinftige  u.  chr.  aber  nieht  scbeinheil  Thomasische  Gedanken. 
Hal.  1725.  vol.  III.  p.  208ss.— O.  F.  Keller,  d.  Buttler'sche  Rotte.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1845.  H.  4.) 

a)  Spangenberg  in  Walch,  nst  Rel.  Gesch.  vol.  VIII.  p.  251ss.  Uebersicht  d.  Missionsgesch.  d. 
ov.  Bruderk.  Gnad.  1833.  [J.  Holmes,  H.  of  Missions  of  the  U.  B.  Loud.  1S13.  Periodical  Accounts 
of  the  Missions  of  U.  B.  from  1790.  Lond.  10  vols.] 

b)  Eliot,  Chr.  Commonwealth,  or  the  rising  kingdom  of  J.  Ch.  1652s.  2  v.  4  Mather,  Ecc.  Tl.  of 
New  Engl.  Lond.  1702.  f.  [&  Boston.  1853.  2  vols.  8.]—  J.  G.  Muller,  d.  Vor>L  v.  grossen  Geiste  unter 
d.  Indianern.  (Stud.  u.  Krlfc  1849.  II.  4.)  [Life  otJ.  Eliot,  (Sparks'  Am.  Biogr.)  Boston.  8.  D.  Keal, 
H.  of  New  Engl.  Lond.  1747.  2  vols.  8.] 

< )  Hall.  Missionsberichto  s.  1708  in  verschiedener  Gestalt  bis  jetzt.  WiiU-h.  n-t.  BeL  Gesch.  vol.  V. 
p.  U9aa     [Memoirs  of  Chr.  F.  Swartz  &  IL  of  Rel.  in  India.  Lond.  1826.  12.] 

d)  Acta  hist.  ecc.  vol.  XI.  p.  1.  XV.  230ss.  [</.  Sheferus,  II.  of  Lapland  with  Sketches,  Sec,  Oxon. 
1974.  f  ]  Leem,  Lappen  in  Finnmark,  from  the  Din.  Ipz.  1771.  Kudtlbach  in  Knapp's  ChrisU'terpe. 
I88& 
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ceeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Danish  government,  and  of  a  commer- 
cial society  (1721).  On  the  western  coast,  the  only  part  accessible,  he  found 
a  country  bound  up  in  ice,  where  a  few  thousand  Esquimaux,  with  no  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  wrest  from  the  hand  of  nature  the  scantiest  means  of 
subsistence.  Egede  dedicated  himself  to  the  work  of  their  improvement  and 
conversion.  Since  that  time  civilization  and  Christianity,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible in  such  a  sterile  soil,  has  been  planted  and  maintained  there,  (e)  5.  An 
Institution  was  established  (1728)  by  Prof.  Callenburg  of  Halle,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  but  as  its  sphere  of  operations  was 
contracted,  the  results  were  of  course  inconsiderable.  (/) 


CHAP.  II.— THE  EOILAN  CATHOLIC  CHUECH  UXTIL  1750. 

§  423.     The  Papacy. 

Guarnacri,  Vitae  et  res  gestae  R.  Pontiff  et  Cardd.  a  Clem.  X.  usque  ad  Clem.  XT.  Rom.  1751ss. 
2  vols.  f.  Bower,  Rambaeh,  vol.  X.  Th.  2.  L.  lianke,  die  riim.  Papste.  vol.  III.  p.  3Sss.  Respecting 
the  memoirs  of  the  Conclaves:  Ibid.  vol.  III.  p.  346ss. 

"When  the  hope  of  once  more  subjecting  the  world  to  the  dominion  of 
Catholicism,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  sprung  from  it  had  passed  away,  the 
papacy  gradually  retired  from  the  prominent  position  it  had  formerly  held  in 
the  alfairs  of  the  world,  and  assumed  the  station  of  an  Italian  principality. 
And  yet  it  could  not  bring  itself  down  to  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  vast 
claims  which  it  had  once  set  up.  In  civil  affairs  the  political  tendencies  be- 
gan to  predominate  over  the  ecclesiastical.  Hence,  nothing  remained  for  the 
popes  but  to  enter  their  impotent  protest  in  opposition  to  the  undeniable  and 
necessary  facts  of  history.  As  they  continued  to  urge  the  usual  claims  for 
money  and  jurisdiction  upon  the  states,  which  were  then  rearranging  and 
deciding  upon  their  own  affairs,  they  fell  into  perpetual  conflict  with  the  Cath- 
olic princes.  The  states  of  the  Church  inherited  also  the  burden  of  a  debt 
which  had  increased  under  nearly  every  administration.  According  to  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  Conclave,  and  in  consequence  of  the  right  of  exclusion 
always  exercised  by  the  crowns  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  no 
cardinals  could  ordinarily  be  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  except  they  belonged 
to  the  great  Italian  families,  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  Eomish 
prelates,  and  were  not  very  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil.  Such,  indeed,  was 
uniformly  the  case,  except  when  the  ]>i<>us  party  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
carry  the  election.  Innocent  X.  (Pamfili,  1GJ4— ">)  was  made  pope  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  never  sail  much,  and  had  done  s;ill  less,     lie  OOtameBCed 

e)  II  !';.!■,  Nai'lir.  ▼.  d.   GroenL   IflM.   limb.  17KI.     [If.ms  A",.'..  A    d.-'-ri]..   of  Greenland  A 

Life  of  the  Author  Lond.  1818. 8<]    Pa  ohr.  v.  Gr.  a.  a.  Tagebnoh.  ▼.  1781-40.  Oopenh, 

1790.  (Extract*  In  toe  Aflten  «.  Mt  KG.  voL  III.  p  L  Was.)  Buddbach,  11.  Kit  Grttnl  BJaohof 
(Ohr.  EHogr.  I860,  vol  I.)  [Iceland,  Greonland,  a  the  Faroe  Me*  NVw  Yvtk.  1830.  12.]  A'»/'w'»(/, 
Geeeb.  d.  Miaa.  in  Or.  Gnad  1781.    l>  Analand.  1834,  N.  lOlas.    [Mlae.  Reoord  1 1,  La- 

brador, Ac.  (Pre*.  Bond.)  Phil.  1880.  9.] 
/)  Acoonnta  of  the  InatitaUon  till  1791.     St  I    |         m  dot  n  eheteo  a.  i  Bath,  a 

Rfl.-en  d.  EOTOpa,  A-ien    Afr.  Hal.  1771  «,  B  vol*. 
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his  reign  with  completely  destroying  Roman  agriculture,  hy  granting  to  the 
papal  exchequer  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  corn,  and  by  his  depend- 
ence upon  Donna  Olympia  ga'  e  occasion  for  the  taunt  that  the  vicar  of  Christ 
■was  in  petticoats,  and  that  t,  new  Joanna  was  in  possession  of  St.  Peter's 
keys.  («■)  Alexander  VII.  (Chigi,  1055-67)  lived  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of 
welcoming  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  the  Capi- 
tol. This  extraordinary  woman  had  become  tired  of  Protestantism  and 
of  the  Swedish  crown,  and  had  resigned  them  both,  that  she  might  inde- 
pendently enjoy  the  glories  of  art  and  science  in  the  midst  of  the  natural  lux- 
uriance of  a  southern  clime.  Though  of  a  masculine  temperament,  she  still 
loved  a  system  of  faith  which  made  a  merit  of  celibacy,  and  while  she. 
spurned  all  restraints  upon  thought,  she  nevertheless  felt  the  need  of  a  present, 
infallible  authority.  Hence,  while  she  humbled  herself  to  embrace  with  full 
confidence  the  abstract  notion  of  the  papacy,  her  imperious  disposition  and 
her  keen  wit  came  not  unfrequently  into  collision  with  the  actual  pope.  The 
negotiations  of  the  papal  court  with  Louis  XIV.  respecting  portions  of  terri- 
tory belonging  to  Parma  and  Modena,  the  royal  prerogative  of  appointing  the 
superior  ecclesiastical  officers  in  the  newly  acquired  provinces,  and  the  insult 
to  the  dignity  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  were  terminated  of  course 
in  the  humiliation  of  the  pope  by  the  treaty  of  Pisa  (1C64),  since  the  king 
was  already  in  possession  of  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  advance  upon  Rome 
itself.  During  his  pontificate  he  lost  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  but  acquired 
that  of  a  poet,  and  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  people  as  a  great  man  in  lit- 
tle things,  but  a  little  man  in  great  things.  "While  the  Jesuits  attempted  to 
prove  that  the  pope  was  infallible,  even  in  matters  of  fact,  the  Florentine  am- 
bassador decided  that  a  true  word  never  passed  his  lips.  (V)  Clement  IX. 
(Rospigliosi,  1667-69)  filled  once  more  the  important  position  of  a  mediator 
between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  powers.  He  endeared  himself  to  the 
people  by  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  but  the  affairs  of  government  went 
on  as  they  best  might,  without  his  direction.  Clement  X.  (Altieri,  1670-76), 
a  feeble  octogenarian,  was  saluted  pope  by  all  parties,  as  if  by  inspiration, 
after  a  long  struggle,  hut  did  nothing  except  to  weep  over  the  administration 
of  his  family  favorites.  Innocent  XI.  (Odeschalchi,  1676-8D)  adopted  vigor- 
ous measures  for  the  restoration  of  strict  morals  both  in  Church  and  state. 
lie  endeavored  to  relieve  the  finances,  but  seemed  to  think  that  nothing  was 
needful  but  to  save  as  much  as  possible.  A  few  bishops  in  France  had  re- 
sisted the  royal  claim  to  administer  the  revenues  of  even  those  churches 
which  had  not  been  founded  by  the  crown  during  a  vacancy  in  the  diocese 
to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  the  livings  dependent  upon 
such  vacant  bishoprics.    The  pope  gave  his  countenance  to  their  appeal. 

a)  lionstnischrr,  II.  Inn.  X.  Vit  1674.  4.  Guahli  {Lett).  Vita  della  D.  Olympia  Maldachlnl. 
Without  place.  1666.  12.  u.  v.  Richerz,  Lps.  17S3,  but  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

h)  Philomnti  labore9  juveniles.  Par.  1656.  f. — Canriiuj,  II.  elect.  Al.  IUmst.  1657.  4.  (Opp.  vol  V.) 
— Arkenholz,  Mem.  concern.  Christine  R.  de  Snide.  Amst  17618.  4  v.  4,  u.  v.  Reijktein,  Lps. 
1753ss.  4  vols.  4.  Orav&rt,  Chr.  u.  lhr.  Ilof.  Bonn.  1887s.  2  vols.— Relation  de  tout  ce  qui  se  passa  en- 
tro  le  P.  Al.  et  lo  Roi  de  France.  CoL  167D.  12.  DnmaraU,  II.  des  demelez  de  la  cour  de  France 
»vcc  la  cour  dc  Romo.  Tar.  1706.  4.  (/></)  11  elndlcatodi  Al  con  il  BUO  vlau'gio  ncll' altro  mondo. 
Gen.  1663.  12. 
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Louis  XIV.  took  possession  of  Avignon,  and  threatened  to  sunder  ail  connec- 
tion between  France  and  the  Roman  See.     Innocent  refused  to  grant  canoni- 
cal confirmation  to  all  those  bishops  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  king. 
That  he  might  be  master  of  his  own  city,  and  restore  the  administration  of 
justice,  he  abolished  the  privilege  which  ambassadors  had  sometimes  exer- 
cised, of  making  their  quarters  at  Rome  an  asylum  (ia  franchise).     On  this 
the  French  ambassador,  whose  retinue  was  equal  to  an  army,  abused  both  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  pope.    Innocent  died  without 
being  moved  from  his  purposes,  hated  by  the  great  and  by  the  Jesuits,  cursed 
by  the  people  as  a  miser,  and  yet  revered  as  a  saint,  (c)    Alexander  VIII. 
(Ottoboni,  1689-91),  who  was  elected  through  French  influence,  re-established 
the  whole  system  of  nepotism  and  simony,  supported  his  native  city  of  Venice 
in  its  war  against  the  Turks,  and  obtained  by  the  favor  of  France  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  its  ambassador's  quarters,  but  he  could  come  to  no 
agreement  respecting  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  French  Church.     Innocent 
XII.  (Pignatelli,  1691-1700)  took  the  predecessor  whose  name  he  bore,  for 
his  model,  and  endeavored  to  secure  by  laws  the  whole  succeeding  century 
against  nepotism  and  simony.     His  nepotes  were  the  poor,  and  the  Lateran 
was  his  hospital.     His  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline  ex- 
tended to  so  high,  and  yet  to  such  minute  subjects,  that  some  scoffers  boasted 
that  he  had  reformed  the  Church  in  its  head  and  members.     In  the  peace 
which  he  concluded  with  France  the  king  kept  possession  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative he  had  previously  claimed.     Clement  XI,  (Albani,  1700-21),  an  inde- 
pendent prince  and  a  zealous  pathetic  preacher,  endeavored  without  success, 
in  the  complicated  mazes  of  the  war  of  succession,  to  obtain  by  spiritual  or 
carnal  weapons  some  share  in  the  inheritance.     His  protest  against  the  as- 
sumption of  the  crown  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  regarded  in  Ger- 
many as  a  papal  extravagance.     When  the  aversion  of  the  bishops  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Sicilian  monarchy  nad  come  to  an  open  rupture,  the  pope 
imagined  that  he  could  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignty  of  the  crown  by 
interdicts.     But  the  only  effect  whicn  they  produced  was  that  he  was  obliged 
to  support  at  Rome  the  three  thousand  clergymen  who  were  expelled  from 
the  Two  Sicilies  for  their  observance  of  the  interdict,  (d)     Innocent  XIII. 
(Conti,  1721-24),  a  kind  prince  and  a  conscientious  bishop,  on  the  pledge  that 
he  should  receive  the  palfrey  and  the  feudal  quitrents,  invested  the  emperor 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Naples,  vainly  protested  against  the  bestowal  of 
Parma  and  1'iacenza  as  imperial  fiefs,  and  from  respect  to  France  was  obliged 
to  appoint  a  contemptible  wretch  to  the  cardinal-hip.     J!<  nedict  Kill.  (Orsha, 
1724-80),  who  could  be  induced  to  accept  of  the  papal  office  only  by  a  regard 
to  his  monastic  vow  of  obedience,  seemed  always  to  have  regarded  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  as  his  world,  while  his  hj  pocritioa]   favorite,  Oosoia, 
bartered  away  both  Church  and  state,  until  primitive  (  hiisiian  simplicity  be- 


c)  Vita  d'lnn.  XI.  Ven.  1690.  4.     Bonamioi,  do  vita  et  rebus  gaatta  Inn.  XI.  Bom.  1770.     L'uUt 
da  riege  de  Rome.  CoL  1707. 

a.)  Opp.  (Bulla,  Diaeonraaa,  Letter*)  Bom.  179ft  Prof  ITM  9  rota  f.  -Budtr,  Lebon  o.  Thaten  .1 
ktngen  d  barObmtan  OL  XI.  Frkt.  1791.  :t  rola  <  /'.  Polidoro)  L  VI.  de  vita  et  rebus  go.Mis  cl  XI 
Pro.  1727.  4.   RebouUt,  ll.  da  OL  XI.  Avlgn.  it:..'.  9ti      I 
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came  utterly  ridiculous  in  a  court  so  recklessly  conformed  to  the  world.  A 
peace  was  concluded  with  Naples,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Sicilian 
monarchy  should  be  recognized,  but  that  important  cases  of  dispensatior 
should  be  reserved  for  the  Eoman  Curia,  (e)  Clement  XII.  (Corsini,  1730— ±0)_ 
who,  after  a  hrilliant  career  was  raised  to  the  throne  when  old  and  blind,  was 
the  patron  of  justice,  art,  and  literature,  as  far  as  he  could  be  so  through  hi* 
family  favorites.  He  secretly  favored  the  conquest  of  Naples  for  a  Spanish 
prince.  (/)  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini,  1740-58),  a  learned,  well  meaning, 
and  facetious  master,  but  averse  to  public  affairs,  set  an  example  to  his  people 
of  noble  yet  simple  manners.  As  an  author  he  diminished  the  number  of  the 
saints  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  a  pope  he  abolished  many  of  their  festivals, 
and  lived  in  harmony  with  the  great  heretical  king,  (y)  and  endeavored  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  court  by  judicious  concessions  to  the  Cath- 
olic princes,  that  they  might  not  become  unwilling  to  present  their  petitions 
there,  (h) 

§  424.     The  Gallican  Church. 

(Picot)  Essai  hist  sur  Hnfluence  de  la  ret  en  France  pendant  le  17.  S.  Par.  1S24.  2  vols,  translated 
as  Denkwurdigkeiten  d.  franz.  K  by  Rass  &  Weis,  Fmk£  182Ss.  2  vols. 

In  France  all  the  splendors  of  an  absolute  monarchy  were  developed  under 
Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715),  in  the  midst  of  a  wealthy  and  intellectual  nation, 
which  found  consolation  for  its  secret  wounds  in  the  gratification  of  its  vanity 
and  frivolity.  During  the  contest  with  Innocent  XI.  the  king  convoked  an 
assembly  of  bishops  and  barons  at  Paris  (1682),  in  which  the  legal  views 
which  ordinarily  prevailed  in  France  were  formally  pronounced.  It  was  there 
maintained:  1.  That  Peter  and  his  successors  have  received  power  from  God 
in  spiritual,  but  not  in  secular  affairs.  2.  That  this  power  is  limited,  not  only 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constance  relating  to  the  authority  of  Gen- 
eral Councils,  but,  3.  By  the  established  prescriptions  and  usages  of  the  Gal- 
lican Church ;  and,  4.  That  the  decisions  of  the  pope,  when  not  sustained  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  are  not  infallible.  These  propositions  of  the 
Gallican  clergy  were  proclaimed  by  a  royal  ordinance,  to  which  all  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  schools  were  to  be  conformed,  but  in  Rome  they  were  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman.  The  whole  power  of  the  pope  was  founded 
on  the  opinion  that  no  bishop  elect  could  be  consecrated  without  the  papal 
sanction.  All  newly  elected  bishops  were  therefore  very  zealous  for  the  re- 
conciliation which  was  soon  effected  With  Innocent  XII.  by  the  revocation 
of  the  fuur  propositions.  Public  opinion,  however,  in  France,  has  never 
drawn  back  from  the  positions  assumed  in  them,  (a)     The  prelates  appointed 

<s)  Opp.  theol.  Rom.  172S.  8  vols,  f.— Icona  et  mentis  et  cordis  Ben.  XIII.  Fret  1725.  Leben.  u. 
riiaten  Ben.  XIII.  Frkf.  1781.    Alex.  Borgia,  Ben.  X1IL  vita.  Rom.  1752.  4. 

/)  Acta  hist,  ecc  vol.  IV.  p.  1003sa. 

g)  Aug.  Tkeiner,  Zustiinde  d.  katli.  K.  in  Schlcsien.  1740-53.  a.  d.  Archive  d.  h.  Stuhls.  Katisb. 
1852.  2  vols. 

h)  Opp.  ed.  Azevedo,  Rom.  1747ss.  12  vols.  4.— Acta  hist  ecc.  vol.  IV.  p.  105Sss.  Tie  du  P.  Ben 
XIV.  Par.  17S3.  12.     Hist  pol.  Bl.  1858.  vol.  81.  H.  8. 

a)  K.  du  Pin,  de  pot  ecc.  ettemp.  a.  declaratio  cleri  gall.  den.  rep.  Vind.  1776.  4.  Mog.  17S3.  4.  Bot> 
tuet,  Dei'eiisio  declaraUonis.  Lux.  (Oen.)  173a  2  vols.  4.  <fc  oft   In  his  Oeuvres  1888.  vols.  IX.    Bauin- 
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according  to  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  king  and  his  favorites,  formed  a 
spiritual  nobility  in  the  court  so  completely  submissive  that  even  their  liberal 
position  with  respect  to  Eome  depended  entirely  upon  the  royal  will.  But 
when  secular  literature  became  flourishing  and  subjected  the  intellect  of  Eu- 
rope to  its  sway,  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  entirely 
disappeared,  and  many  learned,  profound,  and  brilliant  writers  were  produced 
within  the  Church  itself.  As  the  great  historical  works  published  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Manx  and  in  the  Oratory  at  Rome,  were  generally  undertaken  in 
an  ecclesiastical  spirit,  and  without  a  wish  to  sacrifice  their  learned  leisure  to 
the  prejudices  of  an  inquisitorial  tribunal,  they  seldom,  and  never  intentionally, 
contained  any  thing  displeasing  to  the  hierarchy.  Petavius  (d.  1652)  com- 
posed his  work  on  the  history  of  doctrines  (p.  6,  nt.  c.)  with  the  hatred  to 
heretics  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Jesuits,  but  the  power  of  Catholicism  derives 
very  little  support  from  the  medley  of  opinions  he  has  brought  together  from 
the  ancient  Church.  Peter  de  Marca,  Archbishop  of  Paris  (d.  1GG2),  attempted 
to  justify  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  examples  derived  from  past 
ages  (p.  6,  nt.  I).  Mahillon  (d.  1707)  wrote  against  the  impudence  with  which 
the  bodies  taken  from  the  catacombs  were  honored  and  sold  at  Rome  for 
relics,  (J>)  France  was  so  much  beloved  by  this  man  of  documents  that  even 
the  prayers  of  the  hierarchy  could  only  prevail  upon  him  slightly  to  mitigate 
the  form  of  his  expressions.  Huet  (d.  1721),  at  one  time  Bishop  of  Avranches, 
attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity  by  pointing  out  vestiges  of  it  in 
all  antiquity,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  knowledge,  (c)  Pichard  Si- 
mon (d.  1712),  with  a  bold  and  subtle  learning,  ventured  beyond  the  views 
then  commonly  entertained  respecting  the  origin,  preservation,  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  lie  forsook  the  Oratory  of  his  own  accord, 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Protestant^,  and  although  he  could  not  survive 
the  loss,  he  burned  his  manuscripts  on  account  of  the  displeasure  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  for  fear  of  the  Jesuits.  (i7)  Salignac  do  la  Motte  Fenelon, 
the  swan  of  Cambray  (d.  1715),  apostolical  in  his  spirit,  intellectual,  and 
guided  only  by  the  impulses  of  his  own  affectionate  heart,  described  an  edu- 
cation conformed  to  man's  nature,  in  contrast  with  the  mode  of  training  pur- 
sued by  the  Jesuits,  (e)  Bossuet  (d.  170-1),  the  eagle  of  Meaux,  made  conces- 
sions to  the  court  and  to  the  world  without  injury  to  his  own  dignity  or  to 
his  Church.  In  the  service  of  the  king  lie  defended  the  freedom  of  the  Gal- 
lican Church,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  pope  he  attacked  the  Protestants. 
'lis  attractive" representation  of  Catholicism  was  made  to  show  thai  the  lat- 
ter had  abandoned  the  Church  only  because  they  were  ignorant  of  its  true 
character.     Language  was  subject  to  his  control  as   if  lie  were  its  king,  his 

».  v.  d.  Frelb.  d.  gall.  K  QaL  1753.    Qr&goira,  I  de  I'egl  gallicanu. 

l'ar.  1817. 

b)  EuaeWi  Rotnani  Ep.  de  raltn  Sanctorum  Ignotor.  Par.  1688.  L  ed.  -'.  [TOO.  i.  Botii  in  Ouv- 
rage8  poethnmee.  Par  1784  vol.  1.  p.  2i 

c)  ffuetli  Commentar.  de  rebui  ad  sum  pertinent  Aunt.  1718.  12. 

d)  n  crlt  'in.  V.  T.  (Par.  1678. 4.i  Bot  1686.  i.  II.  ertt  .in  N.  T.  Etott  1689. 1— Lift  preftoed  to 
Lettrea  cholsles  de  M.  Simon  par  de  la  Martlni.re,  Amet  1780,  i  role,  19.  A".  //.  (,'r,i/,u.  l:  9 
(Boltrr  zn  ,|.   Ih.  Wi-s.  Jena  1851.  vol.  I.) 

o)  <>euv.  Bplrltnellea.  Antv.  171^.  2  v  &  often.  Oorreapondenee  da  Fen,  Vnr.  i-'-.'T.  8  vols. — /i,im 
»■'„  II.  de  K  n.  May.  1724.  12.  OobL  1S28.     It-  .  II.  de  Vi  ID.  1'ur.  1809.  3  vola. 
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eloquence  was  lofty,  ingenious,  on  difficult  subjects  sometimes  wonderfully 
fine,  and  in  consequence  of  a  strain  of  sadness  which  prevails  in  it,  generally 
pathetic.  (J*)  The  pulpit  orators  contemporary  with  him  were:  Fleclikn\ 
Bishop  of  Xismes  (d.  1710),  whose  cool  considerateness  made  every  exalted 
thing  on  earth  how  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross ;  the  Jesuit,  Bourdalout 
(d.  1704),  whose  discourses,  with  no  brilliant  passages,  and  with  no  effort  to 
obtain  applause,  move  all  hearts  by  their  vigorous  beauty  ;  Massillon^  Bishop 
of  Clermont  (d.  1742),  who,  while  revealing  in  the  noblest  language  of  an 
accomplished  education,  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  the  captivating  mid- 
dle path  between  the  extremes  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  intricacies  of  daily 
life,  made  virtue  seem  attractive,  and  even  the  king  dissatisfied  with  himself ; 
and  finally  the  missionary,  Bridaine  (about  1750),  who,  with  popular  vigor  as 
a  messenger  of  God,  gave  utterance  to  the  thunders  of  the  eternal  world.  (<j) 

Jansenism. 

Leydeeker,  H.  Jansenismi.  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1695.  (Gerheron)  H.  generate  de  Jans.  Amst.  1700.  Lu- 
ciiesini,  H.  pulem.  Jans.  Rom.  1711.  3  vols.  Abreg6  hist  des  detours  et  des  variat  du  Jam-.  With- 
out place.  1739.  4  Dom.  de  Colonia,  Diction,  des  livres  Jansenistes.  Lyon.  1752.  4  vols.  l2.  [Art 
in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit  vol.  VII.] 

§  425.     I.  Port-Royal. 

Fontaine,  Mem.  pourservir  a  1H.  de  P.  R.  Col.  (Utr.)  1738.  2  vols.  12.  J.  Racine,  U.  d.  P.  R. 
Par.  1767.  2  vols.  More  complete  in  his  Oeuvr.  Par.  1799.  4  vols.  Relation  de  la  paix  de  l'egl.  sous 
CI.  IX.  avec  des  lettres,  actes  etc.  1706.  2  vols.  (Quesnell)  La  paix  de  CI.  IX  Brux.  1701.  2  vols.  12. 
II.  Reuchlin,  Gesch.  v.  P.  R.  Hmb.  1S39-44.  2  v.  G.  A.  Sahite  Beuve,  P.  R.  Par.  1S40-2.  2  voU 
[Rel.  Mag.  vol.  3.  p.  369.    Art  in  Metli.  Quart  Rev.  April.  1S53.  p.  191-212] 

A  controversy  which  had  for  some  time  been  slumbering,  was  revived  by 
Janxenius,  a  deceased  Bishop  of  Ypres.  His  work,  which  together  with  his 
testament  was  edited  by  a  friend,  (a)  contained  an  exact  representation  of  the 
Augustinian  and  Pelagian  systems  of  doctrine,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
many  of  the  scholastic  writers  and  popes  approached  much  nearer  the  beretio 
than  the  saint.  To  the  system  of  external  accommodation  which  so  exten- 
sively prevailed  in  the  ethical  system  of  the*Jesuits,  was  here  opposed  the 
cordial  sincerity  of  a  spirit  wrought  by  God,  which,  being  freed  by  grace 
from  the  power  of  concupiscence,  and  implanted  in  the  soil  of  divine  love, 
cannot  sin,  and  finds  its  freedom  in  the  service  of  God.  The  Jesuits  attacked 
the  book  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  and  Uroan  VIII.  directed  against  it  the  bull 
In  eminenti  (1642).  The  University  of  Louvain,  however,  in  behalf  of  the 
Netherlands  clergy  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  the  pope  condemned  the 
rejected  propositions  as  the  propositions  of  Jansen  or  of  Augustine?     "When 

/)  <  >euv.  Van.  1736ss.  5  vols.  4  Par.  1744. 4  vols.  T.  Oeuv.  posth.  Amst.  (Par.)  1753.  3  vols.  4.  Oeuv. 
sotnp].  Par.  1S36.  12  vols.  4.— De  P„  ausset,  H.  de  Bo.-s.  Par.  1314.  4  vols.  Tabaraud,  Snpplikn.  aux 
H.  de  Boss,  et  de  Fen.  Par.  IS'22.  A.  Caillot,  Vie  de  Boss.  Par.  1S36.  Respecting  his  alleged  mar- 
ri:,;.'.' :  (  WeU)  Katholik.  1827  P.  6  N.  1.  A.  K.  Z.  1827.  N.  83.  [A  work  by  M.  Floquet  on  the  Lift 
&  Writings  of  Bossuet  is  announced  in  Paris  in  1854,  and  Is  said  to  contain  important  discoveries.] 

g)  Maury,  Essal  sur  l'eloquence  de  la  cliaire.  Par.  1S10.  vol.  I.  Lit  hist,  will  be  found  in  Am 
man,  Handb.  d.  Kanzelberedts.  Nurnb.  1S12.  p.  4Ss.  Examples:  Musterpred.  franz.  Kanzelredner 
Goers,  v  Lincke,  m.  Vorr.  v.  Krehl.  Meiss.  1S33. 

a)  Augustiniis  s  doctrina  Aug.  do  humanae  naturae  sanitate,  acgritudiue  et  mediclna  adv.  Pela| 
et  MusMUeiises.  Lev.  1640.  f.  &  of  .en. 
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the  government  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  hull  (16-iV)  it  was  generally  re- 
ceived in  all  parts  of  Belgium.  In  France,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Cyran  (d.  1G43) 
the  early  friend  of  Jansen,  a  John  in  the  prison  of  Richelieu,  and  with  a 
higher  ambition  than  that  ancient  preacher,  had  already  collected  a  band  of 
youthful  disciples,  w.hose  enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church  had  been 
excited  by  a  severe  doctrine  and  discipline.  (J>)  Anthony  Arnaull  (d.  1094), 
the  shrewd  and  profound  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  with  an  hereditary  hatred 
of  the  Jesuits,  took  his  stand  in  favor  of  Augustine,  (c)  "With  him  stood, 
after  a  brief  struggle  in  youth,  his  sister  Angelica,  the  Abbess  of  the  Cister- 
cian convent  of  Port-Royal,  and  a  convent-mother,  whose  gentle  spirit  was 
pervaded  by  the  most  thorough  earnestness  of  monastic  life,  (d)  Engaged  iu  the 
same  cause  was  also  a  community  of  highly  educated  men,  who  lived  in  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  anachorets  in  the  vicinity  of  Port-Royal  des  Clianqis. 
Innocent  X.  condemned  five  propositions  taken  from  the  work  of  Jansen 
(1653).  Arnauld's  friends  explained  that  the  five  propositions  were  not  in- 
tended by  the  author  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  con- 
demned by  the  pope.  But  Alexander  Til.  assured  the  world  (1G.56)  that 
they  were  actually  condemned  in  the  sense  intended  by  Jansen.  The  party 
at  Port-Royal  and  four  bishops  objected  that  this  was  a  simple  question  re- 
specting an  historical  fact  (la  question  du  fait),  on  which  the  Church  could  de- 
cide with  no  higher  authority  than  science.  This  revival  of  Augustiuism 
originated  in  the  same  spirit  which  had  induced  the  Reformers  to  revive  it,  a 
deep  religions  earnestness  in  opposition  to  the  extreme  levity  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church.  The  general  duty  of  seeking  edification  in  the  perusal  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  was  defended,  and  the  absolute  recognition  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  was  a  shield  against  the  absolute  authority  of  the  papacy  and 
the  monarchy.  But  the  Port-Royalists  denied  that  there  was  any  such  affin- 
ity between  themselves  and  the  reformers,  and  entered  with  peculiar  zeal  into 
the  conflict  with  Calvinism.  They  also  acknowledged  that  the  principle  of 
all  good  works  must  lie  in  a  pious  disposition,  (e)  and  yet  they  were  models 
of  the  severest  penances  and  self-denials.  Their  devotional  books,  written  in 
the  purest  style  of  the  most  accomplished  French  authors,  very  soon  took  the 
place  of  the  Jesuitical  literature.  Pascal  (Hi -2:5-02),  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian even  in  early  youth,  had  his  religious  spirit  awakened  during  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  in  the  midst  of  continual  debility,  to  consider  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  Christian.  In  opposition  to  a  sceptical  world,  and  in  brilliant 
flashes  of  thought,  he  proved  from  the  very  contradictions  of  men  the  neces- 
sity and  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  restoration  of  religion  to  those  who  longed 
to  know  the  divine  will.  By  the  enthusiasm  and  wit  of  bis  Letters,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  was  then  so  mysterious,  bul  exhibited  B  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  Port-Royalists,  the  public  mind  was  completely  carried  against  the  lax 
piety  and  licentious  confessional  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  (/)  although  these 

V)  Oeuvrpg  cliretlennes  ft  spiritucllcs.  I.yon.  1679    I  *oU     14 

e)  Oeuvree  d'Arnanld,  Laos.  1778.  I8voU,  i.    Aftar  Lanjuinai$  etadaa  blogr.  (Par.  1898.)    //«*»• 
ii.l.  In  tbe  kiiu.  Archlv.  1824  vol.  li.  P.  l. 

'/)   l'.htn-tiens  ou  conf.TiTireH  ili' In  iii.'t.-  Ajlg61lqoe    l'.ru\.  17.M.  12. 

<■)  A.  Amauld,  de  la  Mquente  communion,  Par  1048.  .V  often, 

/)  Panaoaa.  Par.  1088  Id  *  often.  Brl  IS  Into  Oerm.  (bf  Elenker)  Brem.  177T,  by  Bleeh. 
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were  the  representatives  of  worldly  interests,  and  in  some  respects  of  e\ei. 
sound  common  sense,  (g)  Clement  IX.  gave  the  Jansenists  an  opportunity, 
by  means  of  certain  equivocal  expressions,  to  reconcile  tlieir  convictions  with 
the  papal  will  (1GG9).  Innocent  XI.  was  at  heart  not  very  far  from  them 
But  Clement  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  were  determined  upon  their  extermination 
Most  of  them  fled  to  the  Netherlands,  Port-Royal  was  abolished,  and  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  that  even  the  graves  were  rifled  of  their  contents.  (7i) 

§  426.     II.  The  Constitution  Unigenitus. 

Acta  Const  Unig.  cd.  If  off,  Tub.  1721.  4.  CoL  nova  Actt  Const.  U.  ed.  Dubois,  Lugd.  B.  1725. 
4.— Anecdotes  s6cretes  de  la  Const.  U.  Utraj.  1732.  3  vols.  Magd.  and  Lpz.  1755ss.  6  v.  La  Const  U. 
deforce  a  l'egl.  univ.  Col.  1709.  4  vols.  [Papae  Cleiueutis  XL  famosissima  Bulla  sic  dicta  Unig.  &o. 
Roui.  1713.] 

The  illustrations  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Paschasius  Quemcll 
(d.  1719),  a  Jansenist  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Oratory,  was  a  book 
much  beloved  by  the  people,  and  recommended  by  many  high  authorities  of 
the  Church  for  devotional  uses,  (a)  But  the  Jesuits  deemed  it  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  overthrow  of  Jansenism  that  this  book  should  be  con- 
demned. The  same  thing  was  also  demanded  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  Clement 
XI.  was  finally  induced  to  condemn,  by  the  Constitution  Unigenitus  (1713), 
101  propositions  taken  from  Quesnell's  New  Testament  as  heretical,  danger- 
ous, or  offensive  to  pious  ears.  Among  these  were  many  doctrines  of  the 
fathers,  and  even  of  the  Scriptures,  but  which  were  capable  of  a  Jansenist 
explanation.  Hence  a  large  portion  of  the  French  clergy  and  people,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  at  their  head,  publicly 
resisted  the  Constitution.  The  king  commenced  the  work  of  executing  it  by 
force,  and  died,  not  without  some  misgivings  that  he  might  have  gone  too  far 
in  this  matter.  Under  the  regency  of  Orleans,  who  cared  no  more  for  the 
pope  than  he  did  for  Christ  himself,  many  bishops,  in  opposition  to  the  papal 
enactment,  appealed  to  a  future  council.  But  as  the  minister  Dubois  was 
anxious  to  attain  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  the  regency  decided  (after  1710) 
against  the  appellants,  and  when  Louis  XV.  undertook  the  government  under 
the  Cardinal  A.  E.  Fleury,  those  who  had  made  the  appeal  were  compelled 
by  depositions,  imprisonments,  and  banishments,  to  withdraw  it,  and  the 
Constitution  was  by  an  act  of  royal  sovereignty  enforced  as  a  law  of  the 
kingdom  (1730).  The  last  attempt  in  behalf  of  Jansenism  was  by  means  of 
miracles  and  wild  convulsions  at  the  grave  of  a  popular  saint,  Francis  of 

with  Prof,  by  Neander.  Berl.  1840.  Pensees  (in  their  orig.  form),  fragments  et  lettres  publ.  p.  Prosp 
Faug  re,  Par.  1S44.  2  vols.  Les  Provinciales.  Par.  1650s.  4.  &  often.  Lemgo.  1774  3  v.  Oeuvres, 
Hay.  1779.  Dijon.  1835.  2  vols.  [Pascal's  Thoughts  on  Eel.  ed.  by  Bickersteth.  Lond.  1S47.  8.  New 
fork,  &  Provincial  Letters.  Edlnb.  1S47.  New  York  &  Pbllad.  1847.]— La  vie  de  P.  par  sa  soeui 
Mad  P(  rier.  (Prefixed  to  Pensees.  Amst.  1684.  &  often.)  Boxsnt,  Disconra  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvr.  da 
P.  (Oeuv.  de  P.  1779. 1819.)  II.  Reuchlin,  P.  Leben  u.  Geist  sr.  Schrr.  Stuttg.  184'!.  Bordas  Be- 
movlin,  Eloge  de  P.  Par.  1843.  Neander  in  Wiss.  Abhh.  Brl.  1851.  p.  74ss.  J.  Mueller  in  d.  D 
b  f.  chr.  Wiss.  1853.  N.  30.     [Art.  in  Kltto'a  Journ.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  vol.  III.] 

g)  Dumas,  II.  dea  cinq,  proposs.  do  Jans.  Liege.  1699.  2  vols. 

h)  Mem.  sur  la  destruction  de  P.  E.  des  Champs.  1711.     Origoire,  les  ruines  de  P.  E.  Par.  18  9. 

o)  Partially  publ.  after  1671,  but  the  whole  issued:  Le  Nouv.  Test,  en  Francois  avec  des  roller 
Eons  uioruK'3.  Par.  1037.  2  vols.  12,  and  often. 
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Paris,  who  had  died  with  the  appeal  in  his  hand  (1727).  Strange  things 
were  related,  which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  even  unbelievers,  but  the 
miracles  found  a  grave  in  the  dungeons  which  the  government  provided  for 
those  who  asserted  them,  (b)  Beaumont,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  gave  orders 
that  all  dying  persons  who  could  not  prove  in  their  certificate  of  confession 
that  they  had  accepted  of  the  Constitution,  should  be  denied  the  sacrament, 
and  it  was  accordingly  refused  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  archbishop  was 
summoned  to  answer  for  this  act  at  the  bar  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  (1752). 
All  interference  in  spiritual  affairs  on  the  part  of  that  body  was  then  forbid- 
den by  the  king.  The  Parliament  appealed  to  their  oath,  which  bound  them 
to  assist  every  citizen  in  the  maintenance  of  his  rights.  A  peace  was  finally 
mediated  by  means  of  a  mild  pastoral  letter  from  Benedict  XIV.  (175G).  ('■) 
Jansenism  has  however  subsequently  propagated  itself  in  throe  different 
forms.  In  the  Netherlands  it  has  a  peculiar  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, with  no  connection  with  the  Roman  Church,  but  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht  presiding  over  the  two  Bishops  of  Harlem  and  Deventer.  (d)  The 
mystical  element  has  been  continued  among  a  few  enthusiasts  (Convulsion- 
naires),  who,  having  elevated  their  feelings  to  a  high  degree  of  spasmodic 
exhilaration  by  a  certain  amount  of  corporeal  abuses,  wounds  and  crucifix- 
ions, pour  forth  predictions  of  the  overthrow  of  the  throne  and  of  the 
Church,  (e)  The  liberal  element  in  the  form  of  a  theological  spirit  has  ex- 
tensively prevailed  among  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  in  France,  German}-, 
and  Italy. 

§  427.  Mysticism,  Quietism,  and  Pious  Humor. 
Antoinette  Bourignon  (d.  1680)  of  Ryssel,  proposed  to  God  at  first,  that 
she  would  love  him  and  his  creatures  at  the  same  time,  but  afterwards,  under 
an  impression  that  she  loved  him  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  scene  of 
external  confusion,  she  held  continual  conversation  with  God  like  a  woman 
in  the  society  of  her  husband.  She  would  consent  to  be  judged  by  no  other 
authority  than  the  Bible,  although  she  herself  professed  to  stand  in  no  need 
of  a  written  word  of  God,  and  had  herself  saluted  as  the  mot  her  of  all  be- 
lievers with  a  new  revelation  to  man.  She  was  persecuted  by  tlio  Jesuits, 
and  had  some  connections  with  the  Jansenists,  but  she  was  herself  indifferent 
with  respect  to  both  Churches,  and  had  many  admirers  and  bitter  opponents 
in  both.  (")    The  Alombrados,  who  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  Quakers 

b)  Vic  de  M.  Franr.  de  Paris  Utr.  1720.  and  often.    Recuell  dea  mir.  but  le  I bean  de  P.  I'ar. 

17*49.  8  vol-.    Montgeron,  la  roritf  dea  mir.  (Par.  1787.)  Col  it:  L    Mem.de  hfe,  de 

Pompadour.  Par.  1880.  vol  I.  p.  57.— Procea  rorbanx  dea  plual<  ore  mededna,  dreaaea  par  onlre  de  *» 
Hajeete an anjet de qnelqnea  personnel  aoidlaanb  aa.  Par.  1789.    VoaAefmDaa 

ad  H.  ccc.  vol.  II.  p.  807BB, 

c)  Apologia  dea  jngemena  rendui  eontre  le  aoliiame  par  lea  trlbunaox  eeoollera.  Par.  1759. 8  Tola 
Watch,  oat  Bel.  Qeeob.  rol.  I.  p.  68.  I 

d)  Dupaode  BeUtaarde,  H.  de  PegL  metropol.  d'Utreobt  Utr,  1784.  ed  8.  1859.  Waleh,ntt 
Bel  Geaob.  vol  VI.  p.  B2aa.  TheoL  Quartalecn.  Tub,  1888  P.  I&  AugwH,  d.  Enb.  (Ttreeht 
Bonn.  1888. 

e)  Ortgoirt  rol  I  p    17         Ircblv.  C  KG.  rol.  I.  Bt  9.  p.  II 

a)  Oeuvn-s  | «.  /'.  I'nirit,  A  in- 1.  li>79ss.  19  role.  In  tin-  11  r  t  \..l.  I-  Ii.t  l.if.-  by  barwH  and  by 
Poin-f.— Waloh,  Bel.  sir.it.  ansa  <l.  Into,  K.  v«.l.  I.  p,  891.  IV.  391a&  W.  Klot*,  \.  Bur.  (Zelta  K 
;  List  Th.  is.-,i.  ii.  :',.)    [A|h,i.  f.,r  Mad.  Boorlgnon.  I.ond.  1099.  8.    Translation!  :  Aead.  of  Leaned 
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of  Catholicism,  Lave  at  different  times  (since  1575),  but  probably  under  tin 
excitement  of  Protestant  influences,  made  their  appearance  in  Spain.  Michael 
Molina  of  Saragossa,  a  zealous  curate  at  Rome,  recommended  as  the  true 
way  of  salvation  that  the  soul  should  seek  to  become  affectionately  one  with 
God  by  quiet  prayer  and  a  complete  annihilation  of  its  own  independent  ex- 
istence. The  French  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  the  Jesuits,  demanded  that 
this  Quietism  should  be  rejected  by  the  Church  (1687).  Holinos,  after  abjur- 
ing the  condemned  propositions,  died  while  suffering  a  severe  imprisonment 
in  a  convent  (1696).  (b)  Madame  Guyon  of  Paris  (d.  1717)  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  even  went  beyond  him  in  some  respects,  but  with  a  love  to  God 
so  exceedingly  ardent,  that  few  have  equalled  it  even  in  their  earthly  attach- 
ments, (c)  Bossuet,  who3e  clear  understanding  could  see  nothing  but  a  dan- 
gerous fanaticism  in  a  love  which  had  so  completely  surrendered  all  regard 
for  self,  that  in  its  longings  after  God  it  had  no  desires  even  for  salvation, 
prepossessed  the  mind  of  the  court  against  her.  But  Fenelon  denied  the  jus- 
tice of  her  condemnation,  and  showed  how  true  mysticism  was  to  be  under- 
stood in  accordance  with  the  models  of  Catholic  antiquity,  and  how  it  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  worship  of  God  in  the  heart,  and  therefore  the 
basis  of  all  the  external  forms  of  the  Church.  (<T)  Twenty-three  propositions 
extracted  from  his  book,  Bossuet  had  condemned  at  Pome.  Fenelon  received 
a  copy  of  this  condemnation  just  as  he  was  ascending  the  pulpit  of  his  cathe- 
dral. "With  the  humility  so  natural  to  his  disposition,  he  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  it,  and  exhorted  his  congregation  to  conform  to  its  directions 
(1699).  (e)  In  Germany,  Angelus  Silesius  (Scheffler  of  Breslau,  d.  1677),  a 
physician,  but  subsequently  a  priest,  although  he  renounced  the  Protestant 
Church  and  the  friendship  of  Jacob  Boehme,  carried  with  him  an  intense 
love  of  the  Saviour.  Although  the  extreme  longings  of  his  heart  threw  him 
iuto  the  abyss  of  Pantheism,  his  profound  speculations  are  so  transparent, 
his  bold  expressions  are  so  childlike,  and  his  poetry  is  so  delightful,  intellec- 
tual, and  affectionate,  that  they  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  sacred  in 
both  Churches.  (/)  Abraham  a  S.  Clara  (U.  Megerle,  d.  1707)  has  given  a 
bold  and  ingenious  expression  of  the  popular  humor  which  prevailed  in  Sua- 


Divines.  Lond.  1703.    Confusion  of  the  Builders  of  Babel.  Lond.  1708.    Light  of  the  World.  1696. 
Light  risen  in  Darkness.  1703.  abridged,  Lond.  1786.     Renov.  of  the  Gosp.  ispirii.  Lond.  lslT.  12.] 

b)  Guida  spirituale.  Rom.  16.81.  In  Spanish  even  in  1675.  in  Lat.  by  Fruncke.  1687,  and  in  Germ, 
by  Arnold,  1699. — Recueil  des  div.  pieces  concernant  le  Qnietisme.  Anist  16SS.  Other  things  In 
WtiHHmann,  11.  ece.  P.  II.  p.  511.  C.  E.  Scharling,  Mystikeren  M.  Molinos's  Laere  og  Skjaebne. 
Kjobrnh.  1862.  4. 

c)  La  Bible  de  Me.  Guyon.  Col.  (Amst.)  1715ss.  20  vols. — La  vie  de  M.  de  la  Mothe  Guyon,  ecrite 
par  elle-meme.  Col.  1720.  8  vols.  12.  and  often.  Brl.  1826.  3  vols.  O.  Hermes,  Ziige  a.  d.  Leben  d.  Fr. 
y.G.  Magdeb.  1846.  [T.  C.  Upham,  Life,  Opinions,  and  Experience  of  Me.  G.  New  York.  1851. 
2  vols.  12.  Eclect.  Mag.  Aug.  1S53.  p.  431ss.  Life  and  Pel.  Opinions  of  Mad.  G.  and  of  Fenelon. 
Lond.  1S51.  2  vols.  12.     L.  M.  Child,  Lives  of  Lady  Russell  and  Mad.  G.  Boston.  1S30.  12.] 

d)  Explication  des  tnaxinies  de  Saints  sur  la  vie  interieure.  Par.  1697.  12.  and  often. 

e)  (,/iirieu)  Jugement  sur  la  Theol.  myst  et  sur  les  dumelez  de  Pevi'que  de  Meau.t  avec  l'arche- 
veque  de  Cambray.  (Amst.  1699.)    Seausaet  and  Taharaud.  (p.  515-16.) 

/)  Cbernbiniscber  Wi.ndersmann.  Brsl.  1657.  and  often.  Munich.  1815.  1827.  Brl.  1S20.  1888, 
Heillge  Scolenlust  0.  gelstl.  llirtenliedcr  der  verliebun  Psyche.  Brsl.  1657.  Munich.  1826.  Witt. 
mann,  A.  S.  als  Convertit,  myst  Dichtel  Q.  Polemiker.  Augsb.  1S42.  (Jr.  Sclirader,  A.  S.  HaL  1858 
4.)    A.  Kaldert,  A.  S.  BnL  1853. 
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bia  and  Vienna  with  respect  to  the  perversities  of  the  world,  and  in  favor  of 
the  pious  morality  of  his  native  land,  (rj) 

§  428.  Keicly  Estallished  Orders. 
Bouthillier  de  la  Eance  (d.  1700),  after  a  dissipated  youth,  hecame,  in 
consequence  of  a  painful  accident,  dissatisfied  with  the  world,  distributed  his 
wealth  among  the  poor,  resigned  all  his  livings  except  that  of  La  Trappe,  of 
which  he  had  been  an  abbot  even  in  his  boyhood,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
residence  in  that  convent  (1GG2).  That  he  might  revive  the  original  rule  of 
Cisteaux,  he  imposed  upon  the  monks  there  a  terrible  system  of  self-denial, 
which  deprived  them  even  of  the  pleasures  of  conversation  and  reading.  A 
few  colonies  of  the  Trappists  were  founded  in  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  America,  and  some  were  formed  for  nuns,  (a)  In  France,  where  popular 
instruction  was  not  regularly  attended  to  by  either  the  Church  or  the  State, 
the  Society  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (Ignorantins)  was  found- 
ed for  that  purpose  by  Baptist  de  la  Salle  (1724),  but  more  especially  for  the 
education  of  future  teachers.  A  Neapolitan  named  Liguori  (d.  1787),  with 
whom  the  will  of  the  pope  was  equivalent  to  the  will  of  God,  formed  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Sacred  Redeemer  (Redemptorists,  Liguorists),  a 
friendly  variety  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  subsequent  times  affording  to  them  a 
refuge  and  a  hope,  (b)  In  addition  to  the  associations  without  regular  vows, 
were  established  sisterhoods  for  the  Adoration  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
Mary,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  sensuous  kind  of  worship  which  had  been 
recommended  ever  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Jesu- 
its, at  the  suggestion  of  love-intoxicated  nuns.  The  establishment  of  this 
order  had  been  frequently  declined,  but  it  was  finally  (17G5)  authorized 
at  Rome,  and  was  introduced  in  some  places.  It  was  a  subject  of  debate 
among  divines  whether  the  actually  bleeding  heart,  or  a  mere  symbol  of 
divine  love,  was  the  object  of  adoration.  By  the  people,  however,  these 
votaries  were  often  ridiculed  as  Cordicolatras  or  Marionettes.  ('■) 

§  429.     Spread  of  Christianity.     Cont.  from  §  394*.t 

1.  The  Church  in  China  continued  to  make  some  gradual  advances,  prin- 
cipally through  the  assistance  of  the  missionary  seminar;  at  Paris  (after 
1663).  Instances  of  oppression  were  not  numerous,  and  were  generally  of 
short  duration.  But  the  mendicant  friars  were  more  and  more  urgent  in 
their  complaints  at  Rome  against  the  mingling  of  Christianity  with  idolatry. 


g)  Judas  derErzechelm.  Bonn,  Sattb.  1687ea,  4  vole,  andoflen,  Hnyl  n.  Pi'uy  !  der  Welt  Wart* 
17"7.  4.  a,ni  often.  Relm  dleno.  it-li  li^s  dlch,  d.  i.  allerly  Materlen,  Dlsoura  u.  Predlgton.  sai/.k 
1767. 4.  and  often.    Daa  Gedlegenste  a.  a.  W.  Blanbenren.  I840es.    Werke,  Llndan  184 

«)  Ranci :  Lettrea,  pnbL  par  15.  Qonod,  Par.  lsio.  Tr.  de  la  tainted  el  dea  devoirs  de  la  vlomonas- 
Uqne.  io-:i.  2  vols  4.  <>n  the  other  .sMe:  Mabtilon,  Tr,  dea  etudes  monast  1691.  and  often.— Jfaraofc 
Uf,  Vie  de  l'Abbe  de  la  Trappe.  Par.  1708.  2  Tola  12.  Chateaubriand,  Via  de  Ranoa.  Par.  1S44. 
dim.  1845.  L.D.  B.  Hist  civile, rel.  et  Utter,  de  I'abbaye  da  la  Tr.  Par.  1884.  Rittui,  Orden  d, 
frapplsten.  Drmst  1888.    OaiUardln,        I  i  ipplstea  Par.  1844.  roL  I. 

6)  Oeuvres  complete*  Par.  1886,  )i  roll  8.  and  18.  A.  Giattni,  vita  del  b.  Allbneo  Ll&Bom, 
1815.  i.  Vienna,  IS  ■"..    Jeaneard,  Vie  do  t,.  Air.  Ug,  Lonvalo.  1888. 

a)  Benedict!  \l\'.  c!„  M-rv,,r.  Del  beatlt  l\ ,  80,  Areblv.  f.  K(i.  rol  I.  si.  8,  p,  177a*.  Wadkler 
In  Zriudi.  f.  bUt  'I'll.  1884.  Bt  L 
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For  a  long  time  the  Jesuits,  however,  succeeded  by  craft  and  power  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  orders  sent  to  them  from  Rome  on  this  subject 
The  legate  Tournon  died  while  enduring  a  confinement  at  Macao,  brought 
upon  him  by  their  means  (1710).  At  last  their  adversaries  were  successful 
(1746).  No  sooner,  however,  were  the  sacred  usages  of  the  nation  rejected, 
than  a  persecution  seldom  suspended  was  commenced,  from  which  only  a  few 
unimportant  fragments  of  the  Church  were  ever  saved.  2.  In  the  East 
Indies  likewise,  the  hope  of  success  depended  upon  the  compliance  of  the 
missionaries  with  the  customs  of  the  Brahmans,  and  their  incorporation  of 
the  religious  and  social  usages  of  the  people  into  the  system  of  Christianity. 
When  the  Jesuits  at  Pondichery  represented  in  one  of  their  sacred  dramas 
the  destruction  of  the  Indian  gods  by  the  Knight  St.  George  (1701),  a  perse- 
cution was  immediately  commenced  in  that  country ;  and  when  the  bull 
against  the  admixture  of  heathenish  customs  with  the  Christian  religion  was 
enforced  (1742),  the  progress  of  the  mission  was  at  an  end.  ('()  3.  In 
Thibet,  the  gospel  was  preached  (after  1707)  by  the  Capuchins,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  erect  a  hospitium  there.  But  the  worship  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  was  itself  too  much  like  an  ascendant  papacy,  to  present  much  hope 
of  success  in  the  proclamation  of  a  Boman  Christianity.  {]>)  4.  In  South 
America,  a  splendid  church  organization  according  to  the  European  style 
was  developed.  In  a  portion  of  North  America,  where  the  dominion  of 
France  was  extended,  were  also  established  component  parts  of  the  GallicaD 
Church. 


CHAP.  III.— BOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  UNTIL  1814. 

I.    Mattees   Peelimixaey   to   the  Eevolctiox. 

§  430.    French  Philosophy.    Cord,  from  §  416. 

Correspondance  liter,  phil.  et  crit  par  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Par.  lS13ss.  16  vols.  Extracts:  Bran 
denb.  1820.—  Waloh,  nst  ReL  Gcsch.  vol.  I.  p.  473ss.  (J.  A.  v.  Stark)  Triumph  d.  phil.  iui  IS.  Jalirh. 
Frkf.  1803.  2  vols,  recently  edit,  by  Buchfelner,  Landsh.  1834  (v.  Schiitz)  Gescb.  v.  Staatsver.mdr. 
unter  Ludwig  XVI.  o.  Entst.  Fortsch.  u.  Wirks  d.  sogen.  neuen  Phil.  Lps.  1S26-33.  6  vols.  L.  Ler- 
minier,  de  l'influence  de  la  phil.  du  18.  S.  Par.  1S33.  Lps.  1S35.  Schloxser,  vol.  I.  p.  47".  II.  443ss. — Liter, 
of  the  French  Classics  in  Ebe'-t.  [J.  D.  Morell,  Hist  and  Crit.  View  of  the  Spec.  Phil,  of  Eur.  in 
the  19th  cent.  Lond.  1S47.  2  ed.  S.  New  York.  1S48.  8.  P.  Dam  iron,  Essai  sur  PH.  de  la  phil.  en  Fr. 
ail  XVIIe.  S.  8  ed.  Par.  1846.  2  vols.  8.  G.  IT.  Lewes,  Biog.  II.  of  Phil.  Ser.  II.  vol.  IV.  Lond,  1845. 
4  vols.  18.     Tennemann'x  U.  of  Phil  Lond.  1850.  8.] 

The  government  of  royal  mistresses  (Pornocracy)  in  the  court,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants,  the  maltreatment  of  piety  in  the  Jansenist  contro- 
versy, the  natural  development  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  influence  of 
English  Deism,  conspired  to  form  in  France  an  opposition  similar  to  that 
Deism,  but  such  as  naturally  sprung  up  against  an  infallible  Church  in  a  des- 
potic and  corrupt  state.  Bodins  Septiloquia  recognized  the  claims  of  all 
religions,  that  the  religion  of  godliness  and  rectitude  in  them  all  might  be 

o)  £  397.  nt  d. 

b)  Relazione  del  rjrincipio  et  stato  presente  dclla  miss,  del  Tibet  Rom.  1742.  4.  Staudlin  lrr 
Arcnlv.  f.  KGesch.  vol.  L  St.  8. 
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acknowledged,  (a)  In  a  fictitious  book  of  travels,  Yairasse  distinguished 
between  true  Christianity  and  the  hierarchy,  against  which  his  hook  was 
directed,  (b)  Even  in  the  canting  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  finally  gave  his 
consent  that  even  Tartufe  should  be  performed  in  his  presence,  it  was  not 
looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  good  society  to  ridicule  religion 
as  well  as  hypocrisy.  Voltaire  (d.  1778)  was  not  quite  insensible  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  a  God,  in  whose  honor  he  erected  a  plain  church, 
nor  to  the  beauty  of  Christianity,  but  in  a  series  of  sprightly  essays  (after 
1715),  with  the  most  naive  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  facts,  he  gave  np  all 
its  historical  relations,  and  sacrificed  the  life  of  religion  itself  to  a  spirit  of 
universal  scoffing.  Montesquieu,  before  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
government,  presented  the  mirror  of  an  unbiased  common  sense  before  the 
received  doctrines  and  the  compulsory  measures  of  the  Church  (1721).  Phi- 
losophy so  entirely  withdrew  to  the  territory  presided  over  by  the  five  senses, 
that  the  mind  of  man  was  finally  regarded  as  a  dream  of  the  flesh,  and  love 
as  the  hypocrisy  of  selfishness.  This  worldly  philosophy  was  carried  to  its 
complete  results  by  Condillac  (d.  1780).  in  LTolbach's  circle  it  was  fearlessly 
applied  to  practical  life,  (c)  while  Hehetius  (d.  1771)  tempered  it  with  an 
elevated  humanity.  In  this  spirit,  Diderot  (d.  1784),  whose  religion  it  was 
to  destroy  all  religion,  edited  the  Encyclopedie  (after  1751),  intended  to  be  a 
general  survey  of  all  human  knowledge,  clear  and  grand  with  respect  to  the 
worldly  tendencies  of  the  mind  and  in  its  efforts  against  all  kinds  of  slavery, 
but  hostile  to  all  eternal  realities  and  aspirations  above  the  world.  Besides 
these  were  a  host  of  inferior  works,  in  which  the  oriental  simplicity  of  the 
Scriptures  was  made  the  subject  of  amusement  either  by  bold  derision  or  by 
sentimental  wantonness,  and  all  systems  of  faith  were  ridiculed  as  priestcraft. 
Baynal  deprived  history  of  its  true  glory  as  a  picture  of  a  divine  household; 
even  in  Buffon's  sublime  researches,  the  Creator  is  placed  far  behind  a  self- 
producing  nature ;  Lalande  proclaimed  the  laws  of  a  heaven  without  a  God ; 
and  in  fact  the  gospel  was  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  astronomical 
myth.  ('/)  The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  Roimeuu  (1712-78)  found  many  things 
in  the  gospel  for  which  his  nature  had  a  strong  affinity,  but  in  consequence 
of  his  rejection  of  all  history,  he  was  compelled  to  oppose  every  thing  in  it 
of  a  historical  character.  By  holding  up  a  state  of  nature  in  contrast  with 
the  artificial  condition  of  human  society,  the  Jesuitic  education  then  in 
vogue,  and  the  supernatural  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  contributed  more 
than  all  the  scoffers  to  endanger  the  Church,  sinco  ho  thus  showed  how  ono 
could  speak  with  earnestness  and  even  transport  of  divino  things,  without 
being  a  Christian,  (e)  This  opposition  was  powerful  at  that  time,  because 
those  who  were  the  favorites  of  the  nation,  who  gave  laws  to  the  fashion- 


a)  Colloquium  beptaplomerea  de  abdltls  rerum  subllm.  arcm.^.  1098.    Gvhrautr,  daa  Ilcptapl 
<:■    Jean  Bodln.  BrL  1841. 

b)  Hlat  di  nbea.  I':ir.  1677ss,8  vols.  19.  Bnlib.  10  9.  8  roll 

e)  Byateme  de  la  nature.  Lond  |  \mi-i  )  1770. '-'  rota  Hid  often.  Liegn.  \'^.  9  role, 

it)  Dvpuis,  Orlgtne  de  tone  le  oultea,  Per,  1795. 8  toll  ud  often.  1887.    In  the  Exertoti  oy  Bbo, 

- 

ei  Mr.  it  8ta  i,  I.,  ll  n    lax  les  ouvr.  et  le  earaoti  re  d.  B.  Q6n,  1789.    (J/mm  UPaGuty)  II.  de  U 

v!u  et  dee  onvr.  de  B.  Par.  1821.  fi  yoIb.     WachUr,  blogi  .      i-*. 
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able  world,  and  were  honored  with  the  friendship  of  the  northern  monarchy 
were  its  principal  representatives,  and  spoke  of  Christianity  as  a  superannu- 
ated stage  of  civilization.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  government  against 
them  Avere  but  partial,  and  generally  operated  in  their  favor.  As  the  hier- 
archy, who  had  little  else  at  command  but  learned  lore,  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  burn  the  authors,  they  defended  themselves  by  burning  the  books 
These  works,  however,  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  French  nation. 
On  the  side  of  the  hierarchy  were  .the  civil  power,  immense  wealth,  and  a 
nobility  with  which  it  was  in  numerous  ways  connected.  On  the  other  side 
was  nearly  a  whole  nation,  including  a  majority  even  of  the  hierarchy  and 
the  nobility,  with  the  conviction  that  their  power  was  founded  upon  a  de- 
ception, and  that  their  wealth  had  been  nnjustly  drawn  from  a  heavily 
taxed  people. 

§  431.     Clement  XIII.  (1758-69)  and  the  Jesuits. 

Btncer,  Itarnhach,  vol.  X.  2.  p.  8Slss.  (Le  Bret)  Sauiml.  d.  Scbrr.  d.  Auf  lieb.  d.  Jesuitenord. 
betr.  Frkf.  n.  L.  (Ulm.)  1773-S4.  4  vols.  [J.  Poynder,  H.  of  tbe  Jesuits.  Lond.  1816.  2  vols.  8.  A. 
Arnould,  Les  Jesuites,  Histoire,  Types,  Moeurs,  Mysteries.  Par.  1S46.  2  vols.  8.] 

Clement  XIII.  (Rezzonico)  was  chosen  pope  through  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  with  pious  conscientiousness  exposed  the  papal  authority  to  tho 
most  imminent  hazard,  that  he  might  avert  their  fate.  They  had  indeed 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Jansenists,  but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  popular 
favor.  On  account  of  their  influence  at  courts  they  were  hated  by  states- 
men, their  engagements  in  trade  involved  them  often  in  difficulties  with  the 
merchants,  and  their  power  over  the  conscience  made  them  obnoxious  to  all 
classes.  The  very  dislike  which  so  many  of  that  age  felt  toward  Christian- 
ity, and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  coming  generation  now  making  itself  percep- 
tibly felt,  seemed  to  demand  them  as  the  first  sacrifice.  The  result  was  by  no 
means  certain,  since  all  the  nations  of  Southern  Europe  had  been  educated  in 
their  school.  On  the  request  of  the  Portuguese  government,  Benedict  XIV. 
had  forbidden  them  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  when  dying,  he  committed 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Lisbon  the  work  of  reforming  them.  The  order  to  this 
effect  was,  however,  revoked,  by  Clement.  By  an  exchange  with  Spain,  Por- 
tugal had  obtained  a  portion  of  Paraguay  (1753).  The  Portuguese  were 
however  driven  back  by  an  Indian  army,  and  although  the  Jesuits  denied 
any  participation  in  an  insurrection  which  then  occurred,  it  was  certain  that 
the  insurrection  was  impossible  without  their  connivance.  Carvalho,  Mar- 
quis of  Pomhal,  was  anxious  to  withdraw  the  monarchy  and  the  nation  from 
all  connection  with  the  hierarchy  and  the  nobility.  But  although  the  minis- 
ter possessed  unlimited  power,  he  knew  he  could  not  effect  such  a  revolution 
while  surrounded  by  the  Jesuits.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  supplied 
an  occasion  for  impeaching  them  of  high  treason.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  for  ever  excluded  (Sept.  3,  1759)  from  Portugal,  and  their  property  was 
confiscated.  The  pope  interceded  for  them  in  vain  ;  his  nuncio  was  sent  out 
of  the  country  (17G0),  and  all  connection  with  Pvome  was  broken  off.  («)     It 

a)  L'admlnistrat'on  de  M.  de  Pombal.  Amst.  17S9.  4.    J.  Smith,  Memoirs  of  tho  M.  de  Ponibul 
I«wL  1843.  2  vols.  8,.— {K la  using)  Saniinl.  d.  nst  Sehrr.  d.  Jes.  in  P.  betr.  A.  d.  ltd.  Krkf.  u.  1 
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was  thus  proved  that  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  impossible.  The 
bankruptcy  of  the  Jesuit  la  Yalette  in  France,  was  seized  upon  as  an  occasion 
for  making  the  whole  order  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  speculation  in 
trade  by  one  of  its  members,  and  for  examining  its  constitution.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  summoned  the  Jesuits  before  its  bar  (1702),  an  apostolical 
brief,  in  which  the  holy  Father  unburdened  his  heart  of  its  troubles,  and 
Jesuitism  was  identified  with  Catholicism,  was  laid  aside  as  if  it  were  the 
letter  of  a  private  individual,  and  Avhen  public  opinion  had  been  gained  over 
by  the  publication  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  of  which  the  Jesuits  were  ac- 
cused, they  were  banished  from  Franco  as  dangerous  to  the  state  (1764).  (J>) 
The  other  Bourbon  courts  ordered  them  to  be  hastily  and  violently  seized  and 
transported  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  territories  (1767).  It 
was  in,vain  that  the  pope  issued  a  bull  (1705),  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
order  was  sacred,  and  indispensable  to  the  interests  of  the  Church.  lie  only 
ventured  to  annul  the  edicts  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  to  threaten  others 
with  an  excommunication  (1768).  France,  however,  took  possession  of  Avig- 
non ;  Naples,  of  Benevento ;  and  all  the  Bourbon  princes  declared  such  fanati- 
cal decrees  of  excommunication  utterly  unreasonable,  (c) 

§  432.     Clement  XIV.  (1769-74)  and  the  Jesuits. 

Lettres  interessantes  du  P.  Clem.  XIV.  trad,  du  latin  et  de  Vital,  p.  le  Marq.  de  CaraceioU,  (not 
altogether  authentic.)  Par.  1770s.  3  vols,  and  often,  ital.  u.  deutsch.  Lettere  ed.  altreoperedi  Qanganelll, 
Firenze.  1829.  Clem.  XIV.  Epp  et  Brevia  selectiora,  ex.  secret  tabb.  Vatie.  ed.  A.  Theiner,  Par. 
1852.—  Which,  nst  Eel.  Gesch.  vol.  I.  p.  8.  201ss.  CaraceioU,  Vie  du  P.  Clem.  Par.  1775.  Leben 
Clem.  XIV.  Frc£  u.  L.  1775.  (by  Iieumont)  Gang.,  Clem.  XIV.  u.  s.  Zeit.  Brl.  1S47.  J.  Theiner, 
H.  du  Pontif.  de  Clem.  XIV.  Par.  1852.  2  vols.  [M  D'Alemhert,  An  Account  of  tlio  Destruction 
of  the  Jesuits  in  France,  from  the  Fr.  Lond.  17G0.  12.] 

In  the  Conclave  there  was  a  severe  struggle  between  the  parties  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Bourbons  were  however  victorions,  and  se- 
cured the  election  of  Ganganelli,  a  Minorite,  who  had  always  disapproved 
of  the  measures  of  his  predecessor,  on  the  ground  that  they  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  the  papacy  itself  to  those  of  the  Jesuits.  Ch  rm  n%  XI  V.  was  of 
low  origin,  his  character  was  not  very  commanding,  but  he  possessed  consid- 
erable tttlents,  a  noble  manliness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  general  mildness  of 
disposition,  and  for  a  pope  he  was  eminently  liberal.  Ho  governed  without 
the  aid  of  cardinals  or  nepotes,  and  instead  of  aiming  to  build  magnificent 
edifices,  he  endeavored  to  alleviate  distress  in  cottages.  He  abolished  the 
reading  of  the  sacramental  bull  (in  coena  Domini),  and  it  was  never  after- 
wards resumed.  («■)     By  some  concessions  made  to  Portugal  and  the  Bourbon 

1700-62,  4  vols.  Dednetio  chronoL  etanalytloa,  obi  borrendae  EQanifeetantni  elsdea  ■  •'•  -.  Sue.  I.unl 
Uniae  ejnaqqe  oolonUs  illaiao,  ed.  J.  lie  8eabra  Stiviut,  Olialp,  1771  2  vols.  Walch,  nat  BeL  0<  Kb 
vol II.  p. 57aa.  O.  v.  Uwrr,  Greech.  d.  Jea.  In  P.  nnter  Pomb.  Numb.  \'-i  i  vols,  ./.  /■'.  .'/.  p, 
('//■r.i.  u.  (1.  Mnrdvers.  gegen  d.  Kiinig  Joseph  v.  P,   Borl  1889.  4. 

b)  Extrali  ertiona  dangereuaea  et  pernlcleusoe,  q  ont  enselgn6es  aveo  I'approba 

tlon  de  leur>  Snprrieiirs.  Verifies  I'Ur  let  001 ivain-*  dn    I'm leni'iit.    Par.    1672. — ChoiteXll,  Muats 

Desk  ward.  v.  Ibmeelbet  fiom  tin-  Fr,  Bern.  17'j<>.    Nova  Aota  bist  < vol,  Xlll.  p  i  I8as,     labit 

rami,  Basal  mr  I'etal  dee  Job,  ra  France,  ed  -.  Par.  1828. 
e)  Walch,  nst.  BeL  Qesch.  vol  ill.  p.  n*.-*. 

a)  At  lea>t  not  until  Filter,  ls30,  aeoordlng  to  the  uiitli-  iou. 
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courts,  harmony  was  once  more  establisned  with  them.  When  they  urged 
him  to  abolish  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  hesitated  for  a  while,  debating 
whether  it  were  better  to  destroy  than  to  reform  it,  but  at  last,  on  the  16th 
Aug.,  1773,  the  brief  called  Dominus  ac  Redemtor  noster(l>)  announced  its  abo- 
lition, on  the  ground  that  the  peace  of  the  Church  required  such  a  step.  In 
Rome,  the  execution  of  this  bull  was  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  mili- 
tary force.  The  number  of  members  connected  with  the  order  at  that  time 
in  twenty-four  provinces  was  22,589.  Their  treasures  and  papers  had  been 
placed  where  they  could  not  be  found.  The  suppression  was  enforced  in  all 
the  Catholic  courts,  and  even  Maria  Theresa  acquiesced  in  it  when  copies  of 
her  own  confessional  secrets  had  been  transmitted  to  her  from  Rome.  (V) 
Frederic  II.,  however,  had  so  much  pride  that  he  would  not  put  down  the 
order  for  a  while  in  Silesia,  and  it  was  favored  in  the  Polish  provinces  of 
Russia,  under  a  vicar  general,  (d)  In  other  countries  also  the  order  main- 
tained a  secret  existence,  waiting  for  a  revival  which  it  was  taught  by  some 
old  legends  to  expect,  and  individuals  have  every  where  been  found  protest- 
ing against  the  lawfulness  of  its  abolition.  The  fate  of  the  Jesuits,  like  that 
of  the  Templars,  was  not  altogether  undeserved ;  but  like  the  latter,  they  were 
condemned  without  a  legal  sentence  or  a  process  of  law,  and  many  merito- 
rious persons  connected  with  them  were  rewarded  with  a  helpless  old  age. 
The  missionary  and  educational  operations  of  all  Catholic  countries  were 
much  embarrassed  by  their  suppression.  Avignon  and  Benevento  were  re- 
stored to  the  pope,  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  governments  of  Spain, 
Naples,  and  Venice  from  doing  as  they  pleased  with  the  Church  and  its  pro- 
perty in  those  countries.  He  was  well  aware,  that  by  the  decree  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  had  signed  his  own  death-warrant,  and 
he  died  (Sept.  22)  abandoned  by  all,  with  some  evidence  of  having  beeu 
poisoned,  (e) 

§  433.     Pius  YL  (1774-99)  and  his  Age,  until  1789. 

Conclave.  (Wulch,  nst  Rel.  Gesch.  vol.  V.  p.  259ss.)  (C  C.  Ade)  Lebens-  u.  Regierungsgesdi. 
P.  VI.  Cesena.  (Ulm.)  1731-96.  6  vols.  P.  P.  Wolf,  Gesch.  d.  rum.  K.  unter  P.  YL  Zur.  1793ss.  Lp& 
1802.  7  vols.  (J.  F.  Buurgoing)  Mem.  sur  Pie  VI.  Par.  1799.  2  vols.— Ueber  die  gegenw.  Lage  d. 
rom.  Kath.  (Plancke,  nst.  Rel.  Gesch.  vol.  L) 

The  Bourbons  consented  to  the  election  of  Angelo  Braschi,  because  they 
felt  assured  from  his  moderation  that  his  partiality  for  the  Jesuits  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  attempt  their  restoration.  The  treasures  Pius 
VI.  acquired  from  the  states  of  the  Church  during  the  first  tranquil  years  of 
his  reign,  were  spent  in  building  and  in  draining  the  Pontine  marshes.  His 
liberality  is  extolled  by  numberless  inscriptions.  The  convents  were  at  that 
time  assailed  by  innumerable  caricatures,  and  were  regarded  as  no  longer  tol- 
erable except  as  hospitals  for  diseased  minds,  (a)   Many  princes  saw  that  they 


I)  Dated  from  July  21.  Acta  hist,  ecc  vol.  I.  p.  145ss. 

c)  After  Fessler  and  Hormayr:  A.  K.  Z.  1S82.  N.  160. 

d)  LuUeruth,  Rnssl.  u.  d.  Jes.  1770-1S00.  Uebers.  v.  Birch,  Lp?.  1S45. 

e)  Walch,  nst.  EeL  Gesch.  vol.  V.  p.  282ss.    Le  Bret,  Mag.  vol.  VI.  p.  144ss,     Oh  the  other  h.md. 
/. :  Wie  lebte  u.  starb  Gang.,  by  J.  Iliichenbach.  (?)  Nenrt.  1881. 

a)  E.  g.  Trop.  est  trcp.  Capitulation  de  la  France  avec  ses  Moines.  Ilaye.  1767.  12.  (by  Bond 
Naturgesclu  d.  Munchth.  17S3. 
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jnight,  without  the  least  infringement  of  their  faith,  and  very  much  to  their 
credit  as  friends  of  general  improvement,  take  possession  of  the  i|  lmense 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.  The  pope  himself  appear*  1  to  be  a  civil 
prince,  and  the  head  of  the  Church  merely  from  the  favor  of  other  princes. 
The  bishops,  however,  clearly  saw  that  if  they  became  independent  of  the 
pope,  they  must  become  dependent  upon  the  kings.  The  clergy  foresaw  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  would  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  the  secular  lords 
as  the  wealth  of  the  convents.  Even  those  who  cared  nothing  about  the 
matter,  were  of  the  opinion  that  barracks  were  not  much  more  desirable  than 
convents.  The  faith  or  the  superstition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  was 
such  as  to  make  them  entirely  dependent  upon  the  clergy  for  their  religion. 
Accordingly,  the  great  masses  were  gradually  formed  into  parties  favorable 
or  opposed  to  a  reform.  In  Portugal^  the  system  of  things  established  by  the 
violence  of  Pombal  was  immediately  terminated  when  he  was  himself  over- 
thrown, on  the  death  of  the  king  (1777).  In  Spain,  Count  Aranda,  who,  in 
accordance  with  his  French  education,  had  made  (after  1762;  the  inquisition 
and  the  system  of  education  dependent  upon  the  government,  was  removed 
from  his  station  (1772),  and  Don  Olavides  repented  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
inquisition  (after  1776)  that  he  ever  attempted  to  cultivate  by  Protestant 
colonies  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  was  now  restored  to  the  robbers.  But 
germs  of  hostility  to  the  hierarchy  still  remained  in  all  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula, combined  with  a  disposition  to  strive  after  a  political  constitution.  In 
Germany,  conflicting  powers  were  measuring  their  strength.  Iseribiehl%  who 
had  brought  from  Gottingen  to  Mayence  his  doubts  respecting  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  was  deposed  and  abused  (1774).  (b)  Steiribuhh.  r,  a  young  lawyer, 
was  imprisoned  at  Salzburg  for  some  jest  at  the  Catholic  ceremonies,  was 
condemned  to  death  as  a  blasphemer  (1781),  had  his  sentence  commuted  to 
banishment  from  the  country  and  ecclesiastical  penance,  and  finally  died 
under  his  ill-treatment,  (c)  "When  the  preacher  Gassrn  r  cast  out  devils  (after 
1773)  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  thousands  of  persons  were  found  at  Ellwanger 
and  Ratisbon  possessed  and  insane.  Some  of  the  patients  appeared  to  be 
cured,  but  few  received  permanent  benefit.  Those  who  believed  in  the  mira- 
cles, appealed  to  them  as  proofs  against  the  Protestants  and  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuits.  Most  of  the  neighboring  bishops,  then  the  emperor,  and  finally  even 
the  Roman  court  condemned  the  whole  proceeding.  (</)  In  Jin-aria,  the 
Order  of  the  Illuminati  was  founded  by  Weishavpt  (1777),  on  a  Masonic 
basis  and  with  Jesuitic  forms,  by  which  an  intelligence  superior  to,  and  irre- 
spective of  all  ecclesiastical  divisions  might  be  diffused  among  the  people 
This  powerful  association  was  destroyed  by  the  government  (1785).  (<)  In 
Nov.  1780,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  obtained  the  long-desired  sovereignty 
over  the  hereditary  provinces  of  Austria.     His  administration  was  equivalent 


l)  Acta  hist  (-<•.  oast  tempi  vcl  ill-  p.  902m.     Waidk,  nib  BeL  Oa»oh.  rol  \  III.  p.  7m. 

o)  After  MQcbler:  .)/•<»•-<'.  Bel  e  n.  Oeatr.  1384  p.  108. 

0)  Genera)  view  ami  Literature:   Wateh,  rol  \  L  p.  8Tt.  641m 

e)  (  Weithaupt)  Gesch.  <l.  Verfblgnng  cL  III.  Krkf  n.  L.  1788,  rol  I  and  nth.  Klnltro  nrlclnalach, 
d.  m.  O.  auf  bOcbel  Bed  M.  Munich,  17-7.  AnhaBg  x.  d.  Orlgtnataob.  I  n  r  IT8T.  Bittern  n.  Folgea 
<L  111.  a  iliiLicb,  1787. 
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to  a  revolution,  in  consequence  of  his  dictatorial  measures.  "With  respect  to 
the  Church,  his  plan  required :  that  it  should  he  separated  from  all  foreign 
influence,  and  made  subject  to  the  government ;  that  it  should  he  made  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  ;  and  that  all  institutions  which  could 
not  he  made  subservient  to  the  puhlic  welfare  should  be  destroyed.  Law 
Tipon  law  was  enacted  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  and  the  represen- 
tations of  the  bishops  and  the  protests  of  the  nuncio  were  alike  ineffectual. 
It  was  then  that  the  pope,  a  fine-looking  and  eloquent  man,  vain  of  both 
these  qualities,  and  confiding  much  in  the  power  of  his  personal  address, 
resolved  to  conquer  the  heart  of  the  emperor,  and  awaken  the  respect  whicn 
prevailed  in  former  times  among  the  people  beyond  the  Alps,  by  the  presence 
of  the  vicar  of  Christ.  He  entered  Vienna  on  the  22d  March,  1782,  with  a 
splendid  procession.  He  could  not  indeed  deliver  by  his  intercessions  even 
one  of  the  convents  devoted  to  destruction  as  useless.  But  as  the  prelates 
thought  it  better  for  them  to  obey  the  pope  than  the  emperor,  and  as  under 
their  influence  the  people  valued  their  ancient  ancestral  usages  more  than 
the  liberty  and  equality  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  the  dying  empe- 
ror (1790)  found  that  all  he  had  created  was  annihilated,  and  that  only  what, 
he  had  destroyed  remained  unchanged.  (/)  The  feeling  of  constitutional 
independence  in  Rome  had  gained  a  solid  basis  by  the  labors  of  JSTic.  v. 
Hontheirn,  and  a  recantation  extorted  from  the  frightened  old  man  (1778) 
could  not  invalidate  the  influence  of  his  proofs  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
the  papal  power,  (jj)  The  four  archbishops,  offended  at  the  establishment  of 
a  new  nunciature  at  Munich  (1785),  took  ground  against  every  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope  on  German  territory,  and  associated  themselves  at 
Ems  on  the  principle  of  an  independent  national  church  (1786).  They  were 
immediately  sustained  by  the  emperor  himself.  The  University  of  Bonn  was 
founded  by  the  Elector  of  Cologne  as  a  school  for  enlightened  Catholicism. 
The  bishops,  however,  thought  themselves  safer  in  obeying  the  distant  pope 
than  the  archbishops  ;  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  followed  its  ancient  policy  of 
receiving  advantages  over  the  national  Church  directly  from  the  hand  of  the 
pope,  and  when  the  archbishops  became  frightened  at  the  storms  which  took 
place  beyond  the  Rhine  in  behalf  of  freedom,  they  also  hastened  to  become 
reconciled  with  Rome  (1789).  (//)  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  in  the  same  spirit  aa 
his  brother  had  exhibited  in  Austria,  attempted  by  the  agency  of  Scipic 
Eicci,  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato,  to  reform  the  polity  of  the  Church.  At 
a  synod  of  his  clergy  at  Pistoia  (l7t>6),  the  principles  of  the  Gallican  Church 

/)  Acta  a  Pio  VI.  causa  itincris  Vindob.  Pom.  17S2.  (Acta  hist.  ecc.  nost  temp.  vol.  IX.  p.  283. 
449ss.)  A.  F.  Bauer,  Gesch.  d.  Reise  P.  VI.  Vien.  1782s.  3  vols.  Waldh,  nst.  Pel.  Gesch.  vol.  IX.  p. 
llSss.— Codex  J-  ecc.  Josephini.  Frkf.  u.  L.  (Prsb.)  178S.  Jon.  II.  Briefs.  Lps.  1822.  (Caraccioli, 
La  vie  de  Jos.  Par.  1790.     Gross-IIoffinger,  Gesch.  Jos.  Stnttg.  1885.  8  vols. 

g)  JuHtini  Febranii  de  statu  Ecc.  et  legitima  potentate  Bom.  Pontificis  L.  ad  renniendos  dissl- 
dentes.  Bullioni.  (Frcf.)  1768-74.  4  vols.  4.  and  often,  in  different  forms.  CommeDtarins  in  suam  re- 
tractat  Fret  1781.  4.  Walch,  nst  Bel.  Gesch.  vol.  I.  p.  147.  VI,  171.  VII.  192.  455.  VIII,  529ss. 
Briefw.  zw.  (1.  Kurf.  v.  Trier  u.  N.  v.  Ilonth.  ii.  Febr.  Frkf.  1S13. 

/<)  Eesultate  d.  Emser  Congr.  in  Aetenst.  Frkf.  u.  L  1787.  4.  Pra<rm.  u.  aetcnm.  Gesch.  d.  Nun- 
tlatur  in  Munch.  17s7.  S.  Dom.  Pii  VI.  responsio  ad  Metropolitanos.  Pom.  1789.  Paeca,  (Memorit 
vol.  IV.)  hist.  Denkw.  u.  s.  Aufenth.  in  Deutsch.  17S6-94.  from  the  Ital.  Augpb.  1832  E.  v.  MHiick, 
Gesch.  d.  Emser  Congr.  Carlsr.  1840. 
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and  of  the  most  liberal  Jansenism  were  adopted,  all  superstitions  ceremonies 
were  abolished,  and  it  was  determined  that  public  worship  should  be  con- 
ducted in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  circu- 
lated among  them.  But  these  enactments  were  opposed  by  most  of  the  bish- 
ops in  Tuscany,  the  populace  in  Pistoia  stormed  the  episcopal  palace,  and 
when  Leopold  ascended  his  brother's  throne,  the  hierarchy  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory.  (/)  In  Naples,  the  convents  were  abolished,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  monarchy  were  enlarged,  and  the  feudal  tenure  of  the  pope  was  de- 
nied. The  controversy  on  these  subjects  was  finally  brought  to  a  compro- 
mise (1790),  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  feudal  relation  should  be  given 
op,  but  that  whenever  a  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  he  should  present  an 
offering  to  St.  Peter  of  500,000  ducats,  (k) 

II.   The  Fkexcii  Revolution; 

Vollst  Sarrunl.  d.  Sehrr.  Beit  Er.'iffn.  d.  Reichst  Fr.  in  Rucks,  a.  d.  Cler.  (according  to  Barruel, 
Col.  Eccl.)  Kempt.  1795ss.  4  vols.— Barruel,  II.  du  Clerge  en  France  pend.  la  rev.  Lond.  1794.  1804. 
2  vols.  J.  T.  Dutnc,  Pie  VI.  et  VII.  considers  dans  lenrs  rapports  avec  la  rev.  franc.  S.  Omer.  1S39. 
Juger,  II.  d.  leg],  de  France  pendant  la  rev.  Par.  1852.  3  vols.  Comp.  the  pol.  liistt  of  Mignet, 
T7iiers,  and  Wtirltx ninth.  R, turner,  Dahlmann.  [all  of  which,  except  the  last,  have  been  transl.  into 
Engl.  See  also :  T.  Carlyle,  Micbelet,  Lamartine  (Girondins),  Alison,  and  Scott  (Life  of  Nap. 
Prelim.  Chap.)] 

§  434.     The  National  Assemlly  (Constituent).     1789-1791. 
Planch,  neueste  Eel.  Gesch.  1793.  vol.  III. 

The  Revolution  was  not  actually  occasioned  by  the  disorders  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church,  but  without  these  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible. 
The  superior  clergy  were  the  natural  allies  of  the  higher  nobility,  but  since 
even  the  court  was  obliged  to  demand  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  the  electoral  law  was  so  contrived,  that  among  the  representatives 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estate  the  pastors  had  the  numerical  majority.     These, 
with  Talleyrand,  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  who  never  failed  to  discover  on  which 
side  victory  was  about  to  turn,  at  their  head,  at  an  early  day  and  with  hon- 
est intentions  became  connected  with  the  third  estate.     There  was  a  philo- 
sophical party  which  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Christianity,  but 
it  had  no  idea  of  contending  against  the  faith  of  the  people.     Its  object  was 
to  destroy  the  hierarchy  only  as  a  political  power,  and  to  effort  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  state  by  the  wealth  of  the  Church.     The  very  central  point  of 
interest  at  the  national  festival  on  the  field  of  Mars  (July  U,  1790)  was  a 
high  altar,  and  there  were  pious  Jansenists,  who  hoped  in  the  decrees  of  the 
national  assembly  to  realize  their  ideal  of  a  Church.     Such  were  the  honest 
Camus,  who  wished  to  bring  every  thing  back  to  tho  .simplicity  of  apostolic 
times,  the  enthusiastic  Carthusian  Dom    Ctrl,,   who   vainly  demanded  that 
Catholicism  should  bo   acknowledged  as  tho  religion  of  the  state,  and  (,'re- 
foire,  who,  confiding  in  the  democratic  humane  spirit  of  Christianity  even  in 


f)  ActftSyn.  PtstoienS.  Ticln.  1790.  2  vok  p!,n„-k;  Vol  I.  p.  898,  II,  2998B,  Dt  Potter,  VIm  •>« 
M  in.  de  Rlccl.  I'ar.  1S2fl.  4  v's  Stnt'p.  18981  4  vols.  [M.nmir  of  Bi  Iplo  da  Bled,  Bp.  of  P.  uy<! 
fef.  of  Cath.  In  Tuncany.  Lond.  1859  t  vols.  12.", 

*)  fTalch,  ost  Rel.  Gench.  rol.  V.  p,  baa.    Planck,  rol.  L  p,  3aa. 
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the  time  of  the  most  sanguinary  outrages,  did  not  shrink  from  exposing  him- 
self to  derision  and  deadly  peril  in  behalf  of  the  Church,  (a)     In  the  declara- 
tion of  human  rights,  which  constituted  the  new  gospel,  freedom  of  religious 
faith  was  proclaimed.     The  hierarchy,  determining  to  submit  "with  dignity  to 
what  was  now  inevitable,  proposed  that  their  property  should  be  proportion- 
ally taxed,  and  that  all  superfluous  vessels  belonging  to  the  Church  should  be 
melted  down.     On  the  celebrated  night  of  the  4th  Aug.,  they  also  consented 
that  the  tithes  should  be  discontinued,  and  the  pastors  agreed  that  the  sur- 
plice fees  should  be  renounced.     In  the  discussion  upon  the  law  relating  to 
these  subjects,  it  was  decided  that  the  tithes  should  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
the  state's  treasury  should  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  public 
worship.     All  ecclesiastical  property  was  declared  to  be  the  property  of  the 
nation  (Xov.  2d,  1789).     It  was  in  vain  that  Montesquieu^  with  insinuating 
moderation,  and  Maury,  with  severe  argument,  urged  the  utter  futility  of 
this  proceeding  as  a  financial  speculation,  the  dilemmas  to  which  a  pecuniary 
salary  would  reduce  the  clergy,  the  inviolability  of  this  kind  of  property,  and 
the  saeredness  of  such  pious  institutions,  and  that  even  Sieves  himself  warned 
the  deputies  that  if  men  would  be  free  they  must  be  just.    It  was  determined 
(Dec.  19th)  that  two  hundred  millions  of  the  Church  property  should  be  sold, 
and  that  the  administration  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Church  should 
be  committed  to  the  secular  authorities  (April  14th,  1790).    The  state  under- 
took, on  the  other  hand,  the  support  of  the  Church  and  of  the  poor.    A 
house  and  garden,  and  at  least  1200  livres,  were  secured  to  every  pastor. 
The  salaries  of  the  bishops  were  ample,  but  moderate  only  when  compared 
with  the  affluence  which  they  formerly  possessed.     All  sinecures  were  abol- 
ished.    Monastic  vows,  being  looked  upon  as  inconsistent  with  human  right?, 
and  not  needful  to  the  public  worship,  were  no  longer  protected  by  the  laws 
(Feb.  13th),  but  adequate  annuities  were  provided  for  those  who  belonged  to 
the  monasteries,  and  they  were  at  liberty  to  reside  in  the  convents.    The 
kingdom  was  divided  into  eighty-three  departments  of  equal  extent,  to  which 
the  Church  was  to  be  so  conformed  that  each  department  was  to  constitute  a 
bishopric.     It  appeared  equally  consonant  with  primitive  Christianity  and 
the  newly-established  principles  of  freedom,  that  all  bishops  and   pastors 
should  be  elected  by  the  people.     All  fears  of  evils  attending  a  popular  elec- 
tion which  was  not  even  then  directly  with  the  people,  were  answered  by 
appeals  to  the  disgraceful  concomitants  of  former  elections.     Every  bishop 
was  required  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  cathedral  church,  and  in  all  legal  mat- 
ters to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  his  vicars,  the  old  system  of  the  provincial 
synods  was  revived,  and  all  interference  from  neighboring  bishops  was  pro- 
hibited ;  stdl  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  its  connection  with  a  visible  uni- 
versal head  was  not  impaired.     The  party  of  the  bishops  solemnly  protested 
against  this  spoliation  of  the  Church,  and  this  derangement  of  the  episcopal 
jurisdictions  by  the  hands  of  the  civil  power.     To  destroy  their  opposition, 
it  was  decreed  (Nov.  27th)  that  all  ecclesiastical  officers,  under  penalty  of 
losing  their  offices,  should  take  an  oath  to  observe  these  laws  as  a  civil  con- 

a)  Memoircs  de  Gr.  precedes  d'une  notice  hist,  snr  l'auteur  par  M.  II  Carnot,  Tar.  1887.  2  vol* 
M.  Kiitger,  Gr.  each  8.  Deuwiinllgk.  Lps.  1888. 
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dtitution  of  the  clergy.  A  large  majority  of  the  clergy  refused  to  take  this 
oath  until  the  Church  should  declare  its  assent  to  the  laws.  Mirabeau  lifted 
up  his  prophetic  voice,  predicting  that  the  selfishness  of  the  priests  would 
bring  down  ruin  upon  the  Church,  if  Catholic  France  was  induced  to  contend 
against  emancipated  France.  Some  bishops,  chosen  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  new  law,  were  consecrated  (Feb.  24,  1791).  After  considerable 
delay,  Pi'/s  VI.  declared  (April  13th)  that  the  oath  for  the  constitution  was 
inadmissible,  and  that  every  one  who  took  it  should  forfeit  his  office  in  the 
Church,  (h)  From  this  time  the  Catholic  Church  became  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  revolution,  and  when  the  pastors  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
Church  and  their  native  land,  they  began  to  emigrate  to  foreign  countries. 
Avignon  was  declared  a  constituent  part  of  France  (Sept.  14th). 

§  435.    Legislative  Assembly  and  National  Convention.     1791-95. 

Gregoire,  snr  les  diffamatenrs  et  persdcuteurs  dans  la  rel.  Par.  S.  (1S00.)     Carron,  les  confesseurs 
de  la  foi  dans  1'egL  ga'.L  a  la  fin  du  18.  S.  Par.  1820.  4  vols. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  decreed  that  every  priest  who  refused  the  con- 
stitutional oath  should  be  excluded  from  the  churches  and  deprived  of  his 
salary.  Those  who  excited  the  people  to  resistance  were  declared  subject  to 
banishment  or  imprisonment.  The  king  refused  to  ratify  these  decrees  as 
long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so,  and  priests  who  had  not  taken  the  oath 
officiated  in  his  chapel.  Under  the  National  Convention,  when  France  was 
betrayed  by  priests  and  barons  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  involved  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  when  in  this  contest  every  venerable  usage 
was  annihilated,  when  the  sacrament  of  royalty  was  desecrated,  and  the  su- 
preme power  was  exercised  by  a  Parisian  mob,  Christianity  itself  was 
regarded  as  a  mere  usage  hostile  to  liberty,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
philosophy  were  embraced  and  reduced  to  practice  by  the  populace  in  its  own 
way.  In  the  mean  time,  some  noble-minded  persons  like  the  Girondists  and 
Charlotte  Corday,  found  their  ideals  only  in  the  virtues  of  the  ancient.  Ro- 
mans. A  new  mode  of  reckoning  time  was  introduced  (Oct.  6th,  1793),  all 
Christian  manners  and  morals  were  abolished  by  actual  legislation,  marriage 
was  treated  merely  as  a  civil  contract,  liable  to  dissolution  on  notice  by  one 
of  the  parties,  all  ecclesiastical  utensils  were  sold  as  national  property,  and  an 
idolatrous  worship  of  reason  was  solemnized,  in  which  venal  prostitutes  were 
the  priestesses  and  goddesses.  Gobet,  Bishop  of  Paris,  appeared  with  his 
priests  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention  (Nov.  7th),  to  declare  that  their 
previous  lives  had  been  a  deception.  The  existence  of  God  was  publicly 
denied,  his  vengeance  was  boldly  challenged,  and  above  the  oemeteries  the 
inscription  was  raised,  "Death  is  an  eternal  Bleep."  At  last,  Robespierre, 
true  even  in  this  to  his  character,  and  believing  thai  nothing  could  supply 
the  place  of  the  religious  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a  safeguard 
for  all  civil  virtues,  induced  the  Convention  to  declare  that  the  Frenoh  na- 
tion recognized  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  whose  highest  worship 
consisted  in  the  faithful  performance  of  i  duties,  and  the  Immortality 

l)  (Hulol)  Col.  Brcvlum  ot  Instrr.  Pit  VI.  ad  prut*.  Gall.  ecc.  cnlamltaUsa.  Aug.  1796   2  voU. 
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of  the  soul.  In  honor  of  this  Supreme  Being  an  absurd  national  festival  was 
celebrated  (July  8th,  1794).  After  the  subversion  of  the  reign  of  terror, 
liberty  for  the  exercise  of  all  kinds  of  religion  was  restored  (Feb.  21st,  1795), 
with  a  view  to  favor  Christianity,  which  had  never  been  wholly  suppressed 
among  the  people,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 

§  436.     The  Theophilanthropists.     1796-1802. 

Manuel  des  Theoph.  Par.  1T9T.  Ann6e  religieuse  des  Theoph.  (Recueil  des  discours.)  Par.  179T. 
Griffoire,  Gesch.  d.  Theoph.  fibers,  v.  Stliudlin  in  s.  Mag.  vol.  IV.  p.  257ss.  and  Hann.  1806.  [Hist 
des  Sectes  rel.  Par.  182S.  6  vols.  8.  J.  Evans,  Sketch  of  Chr.  Denora.  with  aa  Outline  of  Atheism, 
Theophil.  &c.  15th  ed.  Lond.  Amherst  1S32.  12.] 

As  the  state  was  indifferent  to  all  forms  of  religion,  and  the  Republican 
Directory  was  afraid  of  the  Christianity  which  prevailed  in  the  Church,  the 
increasing  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  some  religion  led  many  to  adopt 
a  form  of  worship  adapted  to  a  natural  religion.  This  was  gradually  intro- 
duced into  ten  churches  of  Paris,  and  became  extended  into  most  of  the 
provinces.  God,  immortality,  morality,  and  the  ever-changing  life  of  nature, 
were  the  objects  of  this  system,  which,  as  it  was  never  sustained  by  any  vigor- 
ous religious  character,  was  soon  found  unable  to  cope  with  either  the  Chris- 
tianity or  the  spirit  of  indifference  which  existed  in  society.  Hence,  after  a 
brief  period  of  success,  when  the  First  Consul  declared  that  this  mode  of 
worship  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the  churches  belonging  to  the  nation, 
it  was  ridiculed  by  the  public  and  entirely  discontinued. 

§  437.     The  Roman  Republic.     Cord,  from  §  433. 

Every  kind  of  influence  had  been  brought  into  requisition  by  Pius  VI.,  to 
foster  by  religious  fanaticism  the  flame  of  civil  war  in  France.  Buonaparte, 
who  had  become  master  of  Italy  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Austrian 
army,  demanded  that  the  pope  should  annul  all  his  decrees  against  France. 
"When  the  latter  refused,  and  ventured  to  make  preparations  for  resistance, 
the  French  republican  general  threw  himself  upon  the  States  of  the  Church. 
At  Tolentino  (Feb.  19,  1797),  a  treaty  of  peace  was  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Roman  court  in  France,  of  its  legations  in  Fer- 
rara,  Bologna,  and  Romagna,  of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  and  of  an  immense 
selection  from  the  Roman  treasures  of  art.  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  bestowed  upon  Lombardy.  Even  in  Rome  a  party  was  formed  in 
favor  of  a  republic.  When  a  popular  insurrection  with  this  object  in  view 
took  place  in  the  city,  and  a  French  general  had  been  killed  in  the  fray,  Ber- 
thier  was  sent  into  the  states  of  the  Church  to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the 
government.  Under  the  protection  of  his  arms  a  Roman  republic  was  formed, 
and  the  pope  was  informed  that  his  civil  authority  was  at  an  end  (Feb.,  1798). 
The  sympathy  generally  expressed  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  citizen  pope 
made  him  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  led  to  his  removal  from  Rome.  Finally 
this  mild  and  devout  pontiff  died  a  French  prisoner  at  Valence  (Aug.  29th, 
1799)  + 

•  Bililasmri,  Hist,  de  l'enlevement  et  de  la  oaptivito  de  Pie  VI,  trad,  do  l'ltalien  p.  de  Laco% 
«re,  Par.  1840.  A.  d.  Fr.  v.  X.  Sleek,  Tub.  1844 
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III.   The  Eka  of  Napoleox. 

§  438.     Plus  TIL  and  the  Re -establish  merit  of  the  Galilean  Church. 

Storia  di  Pio  TIL  (with  orig.  docc.)  Ven.  1S15.  2  vols.  Simon,  Vie  polit  et  privee  de  Pie  VII 
Par.  1828.  Gwtdet,  Esquisses  hist,  et  polit.  sur  Pie  VII.  Par.  1S24.  Juger,  Leb.  P.  VII.  in.  TTrk. 
Frkf.  1S24.  Attiiwl  de  JTontor,  II.  dc  Pape  P.  VII.  Par.  lS36s.  2  vols.  ed.  3.  Par.  1S39.  8  vols.— 
[Oaprara)  Concordat  entre  le  Gouvernement  franc,  et  le  Pape.  Par.  1302.  Cologne,  1S"2.  Rein  hard, 
nene  Organis.  d.  Bel.  Wes.  in  Fr.  Cut.  1  *02.  Barruel,  du  Pape  et  de  ses  droits  rel.  a  l'occas.  du  Con- 
cord. Par.  1S08.  2  vols. 

Plus  YIL  (Chiarauionti)  was  elected  pope  at  Venice  (March  14,  1800), 
under  the  protection  of  Austria.  By  Ma  apparent  concession  to  the  revolu- 
tion (<()  while  he  was  Bishop  of  Imola,  he  had  shown  himself  a  man  of  a 
crafty  and  ohstinate  spirit.  Under  the  armed  escort  of  the  allied  powers  he 
was  brought  to  Rome  (July  3d),  where  he  was  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  put 
in  possession  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  but  without  the  legations  (1801). 
Lie  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  work  of  healing  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
the  revolution.  Napoleon  was  at  that  time  convinced  that  the  true  end  of 
all  his  victories  was  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  country  by  the  establish- 
ment of  order,  and  to  frustrate  the  conspiracies  formed  against  them  in 
Europe  by  extending  them  throughout  the  continent  by  wars  of  conquest. 
Though  personally  perhaps  indifferent  toward  all  churches,  he  saw  that  it 
was  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  that  Catholicism  should 
be  re-established  as  the  religion  of  the  state.  For  the  revolution  had  dis- 
tinctly shown,  that  even  after  a  nation  has  broken  all  bonds,  it  cannot  exist 
without  a  God  ;  and  from  the  sea  of  blood  into  which  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty  had  alike  been  plunged,  the  recollection  of  the  Church  of  their  fa- 
thers emerged  like  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day.  Hence,  when  the  aims  of  the 
future  emperor  were  not  satisfied  at  a  national  synod  at  Paris,  of  those  bish- 
ops who  had  taken  the  oath,  a  Concordat  was  agreed  upon  (July  15,  1801), 
after  mutual  concessions,  with  the  papal  minister  Consalvi.  Its  stipulations 
were:  Catholicism  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  Trench  nation  ;  tho 
property  of  the  Church  shall  not  be  restored,  but  the  state  undertakes  to 
Sustain  the  Church  by  a  suitable  and  ample  provision;  all  priests  who  have 
taken  tin-  constitutional  oath,  as  well  as  those  who  have  emigrated,  shall 
resign  their  offices,  but  be  eligible  for  a  re-election ;  a  division  of  dioceses, 
conformed  indeed  to  the  political  departments,  but  having  reference  to  the 
old  bishop's  sees,  shall  be  made  ;  the  tir-t  consul  shall  appoint  the  archbish- 
ops and  fifty  bishops  in  France,  but  tho  pope  alone  shall  have  the  power  of 
■  wing  upon  them  a  canonical  continuation;  tho  pastors  shall  bo  ap- 
pointed by  the  bishops ;  the  first  consul  shall  possess  the  same  prerogatives 
as  were  possessed  by  the  former  government  ;  and  the  pope  shall  he  the  tem- 
poral sovereign  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State-,  ami  tin-  head  of  tho  Church.  In 
addition  to  these  stipulations,  Napoleon  enacted  by  organ io  laws:  tho  pro- 
clamation of  papal  decrees  depends  upon  the  discretion  of  the  government; 
there  shall  always  bo  an  opportunity  for  an    appeal   to  tho    council  of  state 

against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power;  the  teachers  in  tho  seminaries 


a)  Hom6Ue  du  oitoven  <'ar.l.  Chiaramonti,  1T97  I'ltaL  par  Grtgoir*.  Pur.  (1814)  lsH 
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shall  be  bound  by  tbe  four  propositions  of  tbe  Gallican  clergy ;  and  marriage 
ceremonies  sha_l  be  performed  by  the  priests  only  after  a  previous  act  of  the 
civil  authorities.  The  introduction  of  the  Concordat  was  solemnized  on  the 
Easter  festival  of  1802.  The  Democrats  and  the  old  companions  in  arms  of 
the  first  consul  ridiculed  the  new  capucinade.  But  even  while  the  work  of 
destruction  had  been  going  on,  St.  Martin  (d.  1804)  had  borne  witness  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  aspirations  after  a  God,  who  could 
alleviate  the  disorders  of  the  head,  even  after  Christ  had  healed  the  distress 
of  the  heart  of  our  race.  lie  however  labored  only  for  certain  initiated  per- 
sons, leaving  the  Church  to  an  inferior  kind  of  prescriptions.  (b)  Chateau- 
briand (d.  1848),  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  of  the  revolution,  had  found 
the  Christianity  which  he  had  previously  lost,  and  with  many  tears  he  now 
believed.  In  the  primitive  American  forests,  under  the  Grecian  sky,  and  at 
the  holy  sepulchre,  he  extolled  the  beauties  of  Christianity,  and  what  it  had 
accomplished  for  humanity.  His  inner  life  continued  subject  to  the  alterna- 
tions of  doubt  and  faith,  and  the  faith  which  he  possessed  was  always  artifi- 
cially excited,  and  tricked  out  with  the  tinsel  of  a  worldly  vanity  ;  but  even 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  temples,  his  Genius  of  Christianity  appears  as  a  long 
forgotten  spiritual  reality,  and  a  new  glorification  of  an  awakening  as  well  as 
a  witnessing  Catholicism,  (c)  Even  Napoleon  perceived  that  the  imperial 
crown  he  was  placing  upon  a  head  already  crowned  by  fame,  would  be  more 
firmly  fixed  were  it  consecrated  by  the  pope,  and  accordingly  he  became  one 
of  the  Lord's  anointed  (Dec.  2d,  1804).  The  Catechism  designed  for  the 
youth  of  France,  (<?)  enumerated  devotion  to  the  emperor  among  the  divine 
commandments,  and  it  was  in  fact  the  religion  of  young  France. 

§  439.     Dispute  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope. 

IS.  ScJtoell,  Eeeueil  des  pieces  offieielles.  Par.  1515.  Pieces  hist  relatives  a  Pie  TIL  Par.  1814 
(Arcliiv.  f  KGeseh.  vol.  IL  p.  172.  403ss.)  Correspondance  de  la  cour  de  Rome  avec  la  France.  Par. 
I S14.  Beavchamp,  II.  des  malheurs  de  Pie  VII.  Par.  1814.  Relation  auth.  de  l'enlevcment  du  P. 
Pie  VII.  de  l'ltal.  p.  Lemierre  (PArgy,  Par.  Isl4.  Memorle  del  Card.  Pacca,  Orvieto.  1S2S.  ed.  8. 
1S33.  1-3  vols.    [Notes  on  the  Ministry  of  Card.  B.  Pacca,  Sec  of  State  to  P.  VII.  DubL  1S43.  8.] 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  pope  demanded,  as  the  price  of  his  obedience,  that 
the  Church  in  France  should  be  entirely  under  his  control,  and  complained  of 
the  violation  of  the  Concordat  by  the  organic  laws,  and  of  the  infringement  of 
the  canonical  laws  by  the  Code  Napoleon.  That  he  might  cope  with  the  superior 
power  of  France,  he  formed  a  league  with  the  enemies  of  the  emperor,  and  pre- 
vented the  union  of  all  Italy  for  common  measures  against  Austria  and  Eng- 
land.    This  induced  the  emperor  to  send  troops  to  take  possession  of  the 

b)  Des  erreurs  et  de  la  v6rit6.  1775.  Edinb.  17S2.  2  vols.  L'homme  de  desir.  Lyon.  1790.  Ecct 
homo.  Par.  1792.  Lps.  1S19.  De  l'esprit  des  choses.  Par.  1800.  2  vols.  Oeuvres  posthunies.  Tours. 
1S07.  2  vols.  comp.  Varnhagen,  Denkw.  Lps.  1S40.  vol.  V.  p.  125.  191ss. 

c)  Atala  on  les  amours  de  deux  sauvages.  Tar.  X.  (1?<*1.)  Le  Genie  du  Christianisme  on  beaute* 
ie  la  rel.  cbr.  Par.  1S02.  5  vols.  Les  martyrs.  Par.  1809.  8  vols.  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jcrusal.  Par. 
1811.  8  vols.  Oeavrea.  Par.  1S30.  22  vols.  M  imolres  d'outre-tombe.  Par.  1S4S.  (Berl.  lS4Sss.)  12  vols. 
[The  Gen.  of  Clir.,  The  Martyrs,  The  Itinerary  to  Jems.,  Congress  of  Verona,  his  Memoirs  by  him- 
self,  Sketches  of  Ens.  Lit  and  variras  other  works  of  C.  have  been  transL  into  Engl,  and  publ.  Ir 
Lond.  1846  50.     His  Recollections  of  Italy,  Engl,  and  Amer.  were  transl.  and  publ.  Philad.  l-> 

U)  Catech.  a  r usage  de  toutcs  les  egl  de  ['empire.  Tar.  1S06. 
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states  of  the  Church  (Feb.,  1808),  and  after  many  acts  of  violence  to  declare 
that  the  donations  of  his  predecessor,  the  Emperor  Charles,  were  then  re- 
voked on  account  of  the  abuse  which  had  been  made  of  them  (May  17th, 
1809).  He  however  allowed  the  pope,  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  have  possession  of  all  domains  belonging  to  the  Roman  Curia,  of 
a  palace  in  Paris,  and  of  two  millions  of  yearly  revenues.  Pius  VII.  rejected 
every  offer  of  a  salary  as  an  insult,  depended  for  his  support  entirely  upon 
the  alms  of  the  faithful,  and  declared  every  one  who  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  excommunicated  from  the  Church.  He  was  then 
arrested  (July  6th),  taken  to  Savona,  where  he  opposed  to  the  prayers  as  well 
as  the  threats  of  the  emperor  an  inflexible  resignation,  which  conld  do  noth- 
ing while  he  was  not  at  liberty,  and  while  deprived  of  the  counsel  of  his  car- 
dinals. He  also  refused  to  .confirm  those  who  had  been  appointed  bishops. 
In  connection  with  the  Cardinal  Maury,  then  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
thought  an  honest  reconciliation  of  the  Church  with  him  into  whose  hand 
God  seemed  to  have  given  the  world  was  absolutely  indispensable,  (k)  Napo- 
leon now  attempted,  by  means  of  a  synod  at  Paris  (1811),  to  render  the  im- 
perial Church  independent  of  the  pope.  The  bishops,  however,  perceived 
that  their  own  protection  against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  emperor  was  to 
be  found  in  the  obstinacy  which  the  pope  then  maintained,  and  the  synod 
was  therefore  dissolved.  (J>)  As  far  as  the  sovereignty  of  France  extended  in 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas,  most  of  the  convents,  together  with  the 
inquisition,  were  abolished,  the  property  of  the  Church  was  confiscated,  and 
the  liberal  form  of  the  Gallican  Church  was  introduced.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  Spanish  clergy  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement  in  which  the  first  resistance  was  made  against  the  emperor,  and 
that  they  might  gain  their  point,  they  took  part  with  the  advocates  of  a  lib- 
eral Constitution,  and  with  England.  The  same  reason  induced  Cardinal 
Buffo  (d.  1827),  among  the  southern  peaks  of  the  Apennines,  to  bestow  his 
blessing  upon  the  arms  of  the  robbers.  After  his  misfortunes  in  Russia, 
Napoleon  was  obliged  once  more  to  pay  some  deference  to  public  opinion. 
He  then  gained  the  heart  of  the  pope,  and  concluded  (Jan.  25th,  1813)  a  Con- 
cordat at  Fonta  inebleau,  by  which  the  investiture  of  bishops  was  made  no  longer 
dependent  on  the  arbitrary  papal  will,  and  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the 
temporal  government  of  the  pope.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
heart  of  the  holy  Father  was  seized  by  a  paroxysm  of  deep  despondency  on 
account  of  this  surrender  of  his  last  weapon,  and  following  the  counsel  of  tho 
liberated  cardinals,  he  revoked  all  that  ho  bad  done.  On  the  very  next  day 
(March  25th),  the  emperor  published  the  Concordal  as  a  law  of  the  empire. 
But  the  nationalities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  him  now  rose  up  against 
him,  and  this  military  prince  began  to  totter  from  his  eminence.  Then  it 
was  that  he  concluded  to  liberate  the  pope,  and  restore  to  him  the  po>sessior 
»f  the  states  of  the  Church. 

«)  Prom  the  Life  <>f  Maur.  bj  bta  NTephi  w.  (8tn4  u.  Krlt.  l-  i.  P.  a  p.  068m.) 
1)  MeUshariy  Natlonaloono.  /."  Pari   m.  4et  net  Munloh.  L814. 
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§  440.     Overthrow  of  the  German  Ecclesiastical  Constitution, 

Martens,  Recueil  des  prlnc.  trait6&  rol.  VII.  p.  539ss.  Suppl.  vol.  III.  p.  243ss.  Reichsdepntations. 
HauptschL  ed.  by  Cdmmerer,  Ratisb.  1804  4  Gaspari,  d.  K.  D.  Recess  m.  Erliiutr.  limb.  1S08.  8 
vols.— ITarl,  Deutschl.  nst  Stoats-  u.  K.  Verander.  Brl.  1804.  Planck,  Bttr.  u.  d.  nst.  Veriinilr.  d. 
katli.  K.  Hann.  1S08.  (Paulw)  Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  katb.  K.  im  19.  Jabrh.  Ileidelb.  (1S18.)  1823. 
Kvpp,  d.  katb.  K.  im  19.  Jbb.  Mayence,  1830. 

The  ecclesiastical  Electorates,  which  had  heen  places  of  rendezvous  for 
the  emigrants,  and  for  all  who  wished  to  devise  intrigues  against  France, 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  repuhlic,  and  hy  the  Peace  of  Luneville  (1801)  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ehine  was  ceded  to  France.  The  secular  princes,  who 
were  losers  by  this  arrangement,  or  who  for  other  reasons  had  found  favor  at 
Paris,  were  indemnified  by  the  gift  of  territories  bcdonging  to  the  Church. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  and  charitable  foundations 
were  secularized  by  a  recess  of  the  imperial  deputies  (1803).  Dalberg,  the 
electoral  arch-chancellor,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  conqueror  for  his 
pliancy,  of  the  German  people  for  his  goodness  of  heart,  and  of  artists  and 
learned  men  for  his  sympathy  with  them  in  their  studies,  and  his  freedom 
from  all  petty  considerations,  was  the  only  one  who  maintained  his  elevated 
ecclesiastical  and  political  position ;  and  in  his  episcopal  see  at  Ratisbon,  to 
which  the  metropolitan  rights  of  Mentz  had  been  transferred  (1805),  he  en- 
deavored to  reconcile  the  Church  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  age.  After  the 
papacy  had  been  secularized,  Napoleon  declared  (1810)  (a)  that  the  princi- 
pality belonging  to  it  possessed  only  a  secular  and  personal  character. 
Although  the  nobility  were  more  affected  by  the  loss  than  Catholicism,  yet 
the  Church  was  in  these  various  ways  obliged  to  expiate  the  offences  of  the 
empire.  It  was  however  obvious  that  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  dis- 
solved. The  dioceses  had  been  dismembered,  the  chapters  and  convents  had 
been  abolished,  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  empire  had  even  thrown  away  the 
crosier,  Protestant  princes  claiming  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  bishops  had  usurped 
the  right  of  patronage,  bishops  were  not  appointed  to  vacant  offices,  nor  were 
the  dioceses  re-organized,  and  finally,  with  the  quiet  subversion  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire,  there  were  no  more  securities  for  the  laws  of  the  empire.  In 
this  way  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  completely  terminated.  Even  in 
Bavaria  (since  1799),  the  spirit  of  Uluminism  destroyed  the  monasteries,  and 
induced  the  government  to  issue  enactments  against  every  thing  it  regarded 
as  superstition,  (h)  In  consequence  of  the  extravagant  claims  set  up  by  each 
party,  all  negotiations  between  the  princes  of  Southern  Germany  and  the 
Roman  court,  which  always  insisted  that  heretical  princes,  Instead  of  gaining 
ecclesiastical  property,  should  lose  their  own,  (c)  were  utterly  fruitless,  and 
provisional  ecclesiastical  governments  were  formed  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  civil  authorities. 


a)  (Dalberg)  De  la  pnix  de  lVglise  daus  les  6tats  de  la  confederation  rbenane.  Frcf.  1S10.  Ratisb. 
1810.  A.  Kramer,  Karl  Theod.  Dalb.  Lps.  1S21.  Dnlberg.  Die  letzten  Lebenstase  e.  deutscbel 
Biscbofs,  by  //.  .1/.  K.  Carter.  1S46.    Liter  Nacblass  d.  Frau  v.  Wolzopen.  vol.  II.  p.  60s. 

1)  ffenke's  Ret  Ann.  vol.  I.  p.  127.  II,  201&S.  A.  Z.  1S08.  N.  258,  1804  N.  151. 

c)  Instructions  to  tbe  Nuntius,  in  Vienna,  in  J'aulus,  Beitrr.  1828.  p.  87. 
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JHAP.   IV.— THE  PEOTESTAXT   EVANGELICAL   CHURCH   UNTIL 

1814. 

§  441.     The  Age  of  Enlightenment.     Cont.  from  §  41 G,  430. 

(£.  U.  Brastberger)  Erzabl  u.  Beurth.  d.  YerSndr.  d.  Lehrbeg.  d.  Prot.  in  DentschL  nal.  1790. 
J.  A.  IT.  Tittmann,  pragm.  Gesch.  d.  chr.  E.  u.  Th.  in  d.  prot  K.  2  Hiilfte  des  IS.  Jahrh.  Brsl.  1805. 
(New  Title)  Lp?.  1824.  only  1  vol.  Giexder,  Euckbl.  a,  d.  kirchl.  u.  th.  Rlcht  n.  Entw.  d.  letzten  50 
J.  Gott  1S37.  Tholuck;  Abriss  e.  Gesch.  d.  Umwiilzung  s.  1750.  a.  d.  Gebiete  d.  Th.  in  DeutschL 
(Verm.  Schrr.  Hal  1839.  vol.  II.)     [Ilagenbach  (§  416.)  vol.  I.  Vorless.  11-17.  vol.  II,  1-9.] 

The  same  spirit  which  was  in  other  places  breaking  loose  from  all  re- 
straints, attempted  in  Germany  to  overthrow  Christianity.  The  "Wolfenbuttel 
Fragments,  originally  composed  by  Reitnarus  (d.  1768)  for  himself  and  a  few 
friends  in  a  town  zealous  for  ancestral  usages,  and  edited  by  Lessing,  con- 
tended with  much  intellectual  acuteness  against  the  habit  of  decrying  reason 
which  prevailed  in  the  pulpit,  and  against  the  possibility  of  a  revelation 
which  should  possess  sufficient  evidence  to  render  it  worthy  of  universal  con- 
fidence, and  represented  the  undertaking  of  Jesus  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  an  insurrection  which  finally  gained  credit  by  a  pretended  resurrection,  (a) 
Among  other  decisive  conclusions  respecting  Christianity,  JLi>/rillon  put 
forth  one  in  which  not  only  its  divine  origin,  but  even  the  moral  principles 
of  the  gospel  were  assailed,  (b)  Bahrdt  (1741—92),  always  clever  and  light- 
minded  not  only  in  his  scientific  pursuits  but  in  his  daily  life,  having  gradu- 
ally broken  loose  from  the  restraints  of  the  ecclesiastical  creed,  endeavored 
by  strange  fancies  sometimes  to  destroy  the  Scriptural  history,  and  sometimes 
to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  views  and  sentimentality  of  the  age  by  repre- 
senting Socrates,  Jesus,  Semler,  and  himself,  as  equally  the  instruments  of  divine 
providence,  (c)  He  addressed  himself  to  the  common  people ;  others  en- 
deavored to  move  the  middle  classes  of  society;  the  higher  cl;i-~.-s  had  im- 
bibed the  same  spirit  in  a  more  ingenious  form  from  France;  while  those  who 
were  intellectually  of  a  still  higher  order,  though  they  looked  from  a  position 
of  an  entirely  secular  character,  regarded  the  efforts  of  these  modern  Titans 
with  derision  and  mockeries.  This  merely  destructive  school  was  not  over- 
come by  the  numerous  replies  its  productions  called  forth,  nor  by  the  petty 
persecution  to  which  its  adherents  were  subjected,  hut  by  the  free  develop- 
ment of  German  theology.  German  literature,  with  some  respect  for  the 
ings  of  Christianity  and  what  were  called  the  dreams  of  its  youthful 
days,  prosecuted  the  discovery  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chun  >h  was  perhaps 
different  in  important  respects  from  that  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
indulged  the  expectation  that  when  theology  should  he  properly  developed, 

a)  [K.  /TiiKf,]  Leben  Jean,  p.  si.  (Zttr.  Geech.  n.  Lit.  a.  d.  Behfttsev  '!.  WtM  Blbl.  n.M'r.  8.  4. 
w,,it,  ni>.  1777.)  Pragm.  d.  Wolf  On  ,  brag  v.  Leasing,  4  ad  Brt  18  6,    Selection  of  all 

Important  papers  from  the  Hamburg  M88. :  Apologia  o,  Bcbntsaob  rar  die  Vernunft  Verebrer  Gottef 
v.  II.  s.  Eelm.  ed  by  W.  Elote.  (Zeitscb.  C  btot  1  b,  i -■'•".  n.  1  1661.  II.  4  1869.  11.  8.) 

I)  Daa  etnzlg  wabre  System  d.  chr.  Bel  Brl  1 7 --T. 

c)  [A".  Rase,]  Leben  Jesa  p.  81.  K,  /■'.  Bahrdt,  Glaabenabek.  Hal  17T'.'.  K  n.  Ketaer-Alma 
naeh  for  1781.  HareslopeL  Geaoh.  a.  Lebena,  by  himself,  BrL  i7'.'o^.  4  rola,  mii  Berleatgg.  v.  Vol 
tand,  Jen.  1 7'.'i.  Q.  Lawskhard,  BaL  1761.  r.ri>  te  angea  Gelebrten,  BtaatamBnnero.  a.  an  den  be 
-Liinnten  Martyrer  Babrdt  Lpa.  1791. B  ■.  • 
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It  would  be  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  a  mature  reason.  Muhaelit 
(1719-91),  from  the  Orphan  honse,  with  some  assistance  from  England,  pre- 
sented an  historical  estimate  of  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
interpreted  the  Old  Testament  by  oriental  illustrations,  and  the  Mosaic  lawa 
by  the  principles  of  Montesquieu.  His  diffuse  and  easy  style  was  very  agree- 
able to  the  Germans ;  in  his  best  days  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  an 
innovator,  though  when  an  old  man  he  was  considerably  behind  his  age,  and 
he  himself,  without  moral  courage,  assures  us  that  he  always  conformed  his 
instructions  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  (d)  Ernesti  (1707-81)  applied 
the  results  of  classical  philology  to  the  settlement  of  more  precise  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which  he  once  more  conducted  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  (e)  Semler  (1725-91),  who  had  by  extreme  diligence 
advanced  from  the  pietistic  and  contracted  spirit  of  his  youth,  when  he  ex- 
hibited neither  fancy  nor  genius,  to  a  maturity  in  which  he  displayed  im- 
mense treasures  of  an  independent,  but  irregular  and  undigested  knowledge, 
presented  various  examples  fortified  by  all  the  weight  of  the  original  histori- 
cal documents,  of  the  misunderstandings,  the  delusions,  and  violence  in  which 
he  thought  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  many  instances  had  originated. 
In  his  estimation,  the  Bible  was  full  of  many  minor  ideas  peculiar  to  the 
places  in  which  it  was  written,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  proper  to  admit 
any  doctrine  into  it  which  might  serve  to  improve  the  morals  of  men.  He 
never  imagined  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  produce  a  revolu- 
tion, and  he  was  pervaded  by  the  pious  feelings  which  formed  the  habit  of 
his  youth.  Hence,  when  the  very  system  for  which  he  had  contended  and 
suffered  became  triumphant  (1779),  and  he  saw  how  far  beyond  all  bounds 
it  was  carried  by  Bahrdt,  he  was  alarmed  at  his  own  course,  and  came  into 
conflict  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  age  which  he  had  done  so  much  to  pro- 
duce. For  in  his  subsequent  works  he  maintained  that  in  public  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  were  to  be  absolutely  upheld,  although  in  private  each  one 
was  to  be  allowed  full  freedom  in  his  religious  views.  (/)  Frederic  II.,  the 
German  hero  with  a  French  education,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Christian  faith,  although  he  was  not  without  some  regard  for  Christian 
morality,  for  the  strength  of  religious  feelings,  for  Protestantism  as  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country,  and  for  every  individual  of  ability  in  the  Church,  de- 
spised every  thing  like  priestcraft,  gave  all  the  influence  of  his  great  name  to 
those  who  were  opposing  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  allowed  every  one 
full  liberty  to  be  saved  after  his  own  fafon.  (g)      The   General   German 

d)  Eichhorn,  J.  D.  Mich.  (All?.  Bibl.  d.  bibl.  Lit.  1799.  v.  III.  p.  827ss.)  Leb<"isbeschr.  von  ihm 
selhst  m.  Anm.  v.  ITaxsenkump,  Hint.  &  L.  1793.  [Introd.  to  the  N.  T.  from  the  Germ,  of  J.  D.  Midi, 
by  Marsh,  Lond.  181S.  6  vols.  Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  transl.  from  the  Germ,  of  J.  D.  Mich, 
by  Smith,  Lond.  4  vols.  8.    Eichhorrix  Life  and  Writings  of  J.  D.  M.  lias  been  transl.  Edinb.  1S35.  18.] 

e)  A.  Teller,  Em.  Verdiensto  um  Th.  n.  Rel.  Lps.  17S3.  Semler,  Zus.  zu  Teller.  Hal.  17S3.  J.  0, 
Vorst,  Or.  do  Em.  Optimo  post  Grotinm  duce  interpretum  N.  T.  Lugd.  B.  1804.  4  [Emexli,  Ele- 
ments of  Interp.  transl.,  with  Notes  and  App.  by  M.  Stuart,  Andover,  1827.  12.] 

/)  Lebensbeschr.  von  ihm  selbst.  Hal.  17Sls.  2  vols.  Niemeyer,  S.  letzte  Aeusserangen.  Hal.  1791 
Eichhorn,  Semi.  (Allg.  Bibl.  1793.  vol.  V.) 

g)  Pretum,  Fr.  d.  G.  Brl.  1832ss.  5  vols.  F.  v.  linumer :  Fr.  IL  u.  s.  Zcir.  (Beitrr.  z.  nen 
Oesch.  Lps.  1836.  v.  II.)  Reden  z.  Gedachtnissf.  Fr.  II.  Lps  1848.  &  1847.  J.  G  Johannsan,  Fr.  & 
G.  Rel.  u.  Toler.  (Zeitscb.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S49.  H.  1.)     [E.  Moriarty,  H.  of  Fr.  Theol.  Lond.  &  Philad 
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Library,  which  imder  Xicolai,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  its  publication 
(after  1705),  exercised  an  absolute  sway  as  a  tribunal  of  literature,  always 
exerted  its  secret  influence  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  system  of  faith,  (//) 
and  rejected  every  thing  which  exceeded  the  limits  of  its  own  bald  intelli- 
gence and  morality,  on  the  ground  of  a  liability  either  to  the  reproach  of  su- 
perstition or  the  suspicion  of  Jesuitism,  (i)  It  professed  to  regard  Christian- 
ity only  as  an  historical  development  of  natural  morality  and  religion,  and  a 
popular  system  of  instruction  iu  the  best  way  to  become  happy  iu  this  world 
and  the  next.  In  consequence  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  opposition 
among  the  influential  classes,  and  its  continued  adherence  to  the  general  basis 
of  Christianity,  it  would  neither  be  discarded  as  a  heresy,  nor  attempt  to  set 
up  a  peculiar  Church  of  its  own,  but  on  the  principles  of  Protestantism  it 
was  looked  upon  as  simply  one  among  many  theological  views,  and  as  hetero- 
doxy by  the  side  of  orthodoxy.  Besides,  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  upheld 
by  it  in  opposition  to  the  fallible  doctrine  of  the  Church,  although  the  de- 
velopment of  the  experimental  sciences  made  many  doubt  whether  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  text  could  be  the  immediate  word  of  God.  Enlightenment,  by 
which  was  meant  an  elevation  above  the  childish  prejudices  of  education  by 
a  courage  which  induces  one  to  rely  upon  his  own  understanding,  now  be- 
came the  watchword  of  the  age,  (&)  and  Germany  once  more  saw  its  sanc- 
tuary of  faith  torn  down  by  the  hands  of  its  own  priests. 

§  442.     Christian  Reaction.     Prussian  Religious  Edict. 

Societies  were  now  established  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient  faith, 
by  publications,  by  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and  by  fraternal 
admonitions.  One  of  these  was  formed  at  Stockholm,  1771 ;  another  at  the 
Hague,  1785  ;  and  a  very  extensive  German  society  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity was  started  by  TTrUperger  (after  1779),  with  its  principal  seat  at 
Basle,  and  without  regard  to  differences  of  creed,  including  all  who  acknowl- 
edged Jesus  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  (k)  The  Suabian  prelate  Oetingcr 
(1702-82),  whose  mind  was  inclined  to  every  thing  mysterious  and  fanciful, 
and  yet  was  always  practical  and  fond  of  general  principles,  was  unwearied 
in  turning  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Berlin  to  that  of  which  they  knew 
nothing,  and  proclaimed  the  mysteries  of  God  as  a  sacred  philosophy,  in  which 
all  material  things  were  pervaded  by  spirit,  (b)  Those,  however,  who  con- 
tended against  the  innovations  in  an  intelligent  manner,  were  themselves 
affected  by  the  general  literature  of  the  day,  and  forsook  many  fundamental 
principles  of  the  old  Protestantism.    Individual  instances  of  persecution  were 

2  rols.  OampbeWa  Life,  Ac.  of  Fr.  tlic  Or.  Loud.  4  rob,  8.  2  vols,  p.  8,  Lord  Dover,  Life,  teo.  "i 
Ft.  the  Or.  Lond  2  vols.  S.  l>.  Tliiebiiult,  Orlg.  Anecdd.  of  Fr.  llio  Gr.  from  tlio  French.  I'hila.l 
1800.  '-'  \<.is.  8.] 

h)  Briefs  an  Job.  Mueller.  ed.by  tfaurt  -    laffh.  184a  vol  IV.  p.  LSaa  asp.  98. 

t)  F.  .Wr.  Ueber  melne  Qelehrte  Bfldnng.  BrL  1799.    J.  '■'■  I  .  Leben  n.  sonderb.  M.in 

nngen.  Tub.  1801.    GdcJdngk,  Nlo.  Leben  u.  lit.  Nacblaaa.  Brl  1690. 

k)  Kant,  Was  is!  Anfklarungf  (BerL  Monal  ohr.  1784  Deo.) 

a)  J.  A.  l'rt-p.  Beecbaflenb.  u.  Zweckee.  ra  errlohtenden  deatsoben  Gtesellacb.  tbJMlger  BefSrd, 
Miner  Lebre  n.  Qottselllgk.  Baa.  1781. 

V)  Blbl,  Worterbucta.  (1778.)  ed.  with  Explen.  by  Bar  r,  Stuttg.  1849.  /Lntooiftg.  od.  the 

■me  Btutlg.  1845,    K.  A.  '.<•,  Tut..  1848, 
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not  indeed  wanting,  and  the  legal  censorship  and  the  pnhlic  prosecutor  wore 
sometimes  appealed  to  •  but  generally  instead  of  a  resort  to  the  civil  or  the 
ecclesiastical  sword,  the  most  timid  intrigues  were  carried  forward,  and  the 
people  were  indifferent  to  the  whole  matter.  An  attempt  to  suppress  the 
new  freedom  of  instruction  at  the  University  of  Jena  (1794)  was  quietly  sup- 
pressed by  Charles  Augustus,  (r)  The  most  decided  hostility  was  displayed 
in  the  very  place  where  the  professed  enlightenment  originally  found  a  home. 
Frederic  William  //.,  painfully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  position  of  his 
illustrious  ancestor  with  respect  to  the  Church,  and  himself  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  faction,  was  anxious  to  aid  what  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  published,  by  the  advice  of  his  ecclesiastical  minister  Woellner, 
a  religious  edict  (July  9,  1778),  which,  for  the  protection  of  the  congrega- 
tions, threatened  every  clergyman  with  deposition,  and  even  with  severer 
punishments  according  to  circumstances,  who  should  presume  to  teach  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  symbols  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged.  (d) 
The  execution  of  this  edict  was  to  be  secured  by  a  national  catechism,  and  a 
commission  for  examination  (1791)  under  the  immediate  direction  of  "Woell- 
ner. (e)  But  even  the  law  passed  at  the  same  time  for  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  (/)  could  not  prevent  such  a  general  expression  of  disapprobation,  (g) 
that  Woellner,  to  escape  the  reproach  of  having  established  a  Protestant 
inquisition,  only  ventured  on  the  execution  of  the  edict  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, since  he  called  in  the  high  authority  of  the  chancery  to  aid  him  against 
the  opposition  of  the  superior  consistory.  The  decision  in  an  individual  case 
was  to  settle  the  validity  of  the  threatened  rule  for  all  others.  The  supreme 
court  was  directed  by  an  order  of  the  cabinet  (1791)  to  inquire  whether 
Schulz,  a  preacher  of  Gielsdorf,  (/)  who  had  assailed  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  (It)  and  in  accordance  with  the  new  fashion  of  the  times 
wore  a  queue,  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  evangelical  preacher  ?  Although 
many  influences  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  court,  and  it  was  threatened 
in  various  ways,  it  refused  to  act  inconsistently  with  its  long-established  repu- 
tation, and  decided  that  the  Christian  conduct  of  this  preacher,  and  the  love 
which  his  respectable  congregation  exhibited  toward  him,  would  not  warrant 
his  removal  from  them.  As  the  accused  was  however  deposed,  and  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  cabinet  directing  that  those  members  of  the  court  who 
gave  the  obnoxious  votes  should  be  punished,  the  general  dissatisfaction  was 
much  increased,  (i)  It  had  now  become  evident,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Church  was  established  on  no  legal  basis,  and  was  dependent  on  the  arbi- 
trary caprice  of  a  minister ;  and  on  the  other,  that  no  external  force  was  suf» 
ficient  to  repress  the  intellectual  power  of  this  development.  When  Frederic 
William  III.  ascended  the  throne  (1797),  the  edict  lost  all  the  power  it  ever 

c)  (Rohr)  Wio  Karl  August  slch  bei  Yerketzerruagsversuchen   gegen  akad.  Lelirer   benahm. 
Ilann.  1S30. 

d)  Acten  z.  nst  KGesch.  vol.  I.  p.  4Clss.     Das  preuss.  E.  Edict  Eino  Gesch.  a.  d.  IS.  Jahrh.  fill 
d.  19.  Lps.  18*2. 

e)  (  Wdld)  Ann.  d.  Pr.  Eel.  Wes.  1796.  vol.  I.  St  4        /)  Acten  z.  nst  KGesch.  vol.  II.  p.  154&& 
(/)  Ilenke,  lieurth.  allcr  Schrlften  welche  durth  das  pr.  E.  Edfct  veranlasst  Bind  Kill,  1793. 

h)  Kr«fis  d.  bimmelweiten  Unterschieds  d.  Moral  u.  d.  Ed.  v.  e.  unerschrockenen  \\  ahrheiu 
Breunde.  Frkf.  1789. 

i)  lleitke,  Arch.  vol.  I.  Qu.  2.  p.  84ss.     Yater,  Anbau,  vol.  I.  p.  237ss. 
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possessed,  and  it  was  proclaimed  by  this  pious  king,  that  as  religion  was  ex- 
clusively an  affair  of  the  heart,  it  needed  no  compulsory  enactments,  and 
that  with  reason  and  philosophy  for  its  inseparable  companions,  he  could  not 
doubt  that  it  would  by  its  unaided  energies  maintain  its  existence  in  the 
nation,  (ft) 

§  443.  Revolution  in  German  Literature. 
The  affectionate  reverence  with  which  GeUert  (1715-69)  was  surrounded, 
notwithstanding  the  contracted  and  sickly  spirit  he  possessed,  showed  that 
the  simple  utterance  of  a  pure  Christian  heart  found  much  that  was  conge- 
nial in  the  minds  of  others.  The  admiration  also  with  which  the  first  cantos 
of  the  Messias  were  received  (1748),  could  never  have  been  awakened  if 
there  had  not  been  a  general  confidence  in  an  incarnate  God,  who  had  given 
himself  a  sacrifice  for  man.  At  the  same  time,  however,  in  which  this 
theological  revolution  took  place,  the  intellect  of  the  German  people  be- 
came much  elevated.  No  longer  unmindful  of  its  former  glory,  nor  de- 
voting itself  to  the  pursuit  of  monstrosities  and  miserable  imitations,  its  full 
and  profound  spirit  now  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  its  powers,  and  began 
to  form  a  polished  national  literature,  by  means  of  which  the  nation  once 
more  assumed  an  important  position  in  the  history  of  the  world,  (a)  Among 
the  leaders  in  this  intellectual  movement  were  some  who  stood  foremost  in 
the  theological  world.  Lessing  (1729-81),  who  never  aspired  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  theologian,  but  only  to  that  of  an  amateur  in  theology,  with  power- 
ful native  talent  and  character,  threatened  to  overthrow  the  formal  principles 
of  the  old  Protestantism,  by  proving  that  Christianity  rested  not  upon  the 
Bible,  but  upon  the  internal  experience  of  men.  Although  he  entertained  a 
profound  respect  for  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  the  serious  earnestness 
of  genuine  orthodoxy,  he  annihilated  the  pretensions  of  the  Lutheran  pas- 
torate by  the  most  terrible  weapons  of  thought  and  learning.  (&)  He  was 
unwilling  to  accept  of  a  religion  on  the  veracity  and  faith  of  others,  and  by 
his  Nathan  he  persuaded  the  whole  nation  to  elevate  itself,  as  he  had  done, 
above  all  regard  for  historical  traditions.  Herder  (1744  1803),  as  long  as  he 
was  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  after  a  season  of  prophetic  youthful  extrava- 
gance, became  animated  with  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  Scriptures  which 
he  had  felt  for  Homer  and  Ossian,  and'having  redeemed  the  gospel  of  human- 
ity from  the  dogmas  of  the  schools,  he  announced  and  gave  a  personal  repre- 
sentation of  it  among  his  fellow-men.  ('•)  And  yet  this  triumphant  literature 
was  merely  a  glorification  of  the  world,  and  in  its  most  ardent  efforts  after 
.deal  excellence  had  no  very  definite  relation  to  Christianity.     From  holding 

t)  A.  K.  Z.  182T.  N.  25. 

o)  II.  GeUer,  d.  deutsche  poet  Lit  s.  Kl"i>~t.  bTacb  Utren  ethUohan  u.  raL  Qetlohtspnnkten.  'pa. 
jS41.     Comp.  GiTvinun  and  Yilinur. 

/.)  Bine  Parabel  nebst  e.  kleinen  Bute  o.  eventual.  breiben.  Antl-G, „•/,..  itt^.  and 

ctli.  In  the  10  una  tl  v.  of  Leesing"!  Scnrr,  ed,  bj  Lachmann,  Bd,  \<:>.—Hdhr,  Lou  In  theoL  Bo- 
duhong,  (Klaine  tbeol  Sckrr  Bcbieoi  1841.  vol  I.)  Bi*ndok«r,&,  LmlbLs  llr^rt.r.  <l.  Wulfcnb. 
Fiagmm.  (8tnd.  u.  Krit  1844.  II.  4.) 

o)  (Christ!  Bchrr.  Riff.  1794k  5  Samml.)  Werk.-  z.  Bel  a,  Th.  ...|.  bj  J.  <:.  YimB**,  Tub.  (lSo&ss. 
ISy.)  1837m,  i-  v.  Dan*  o.  Orubtr,  Cbameteristik  II.  Lpa,  1806,  J/.  <:  r.  I/en/,,-,  Eria  un  d 
Lebcn  H.  Tflb.  1820,  2  vols.    WelnurtMhM  Berder-Albom.  Jen.  l^U. 
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a  seraphic  kind  of  orthodoxy,  Wieland  suddenly  embraced  a  lax  system  of 
freetl i inking  (after  1760),  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  hut  in  those  of  morals. 
Goethe  took  some  interest  as  a  poet  in  the  various  manifestations  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  occasionally  he  himself  assumed  a  pastoral  style  of  address  while 
defending  practical  and  sincere  piety  principally  against  the  reckless  spirit  of 
the  innovators,  (J)  and  he  abhorred  all  negative  criticism  with  respect  to  the 
original  authorities  of  antiquity ;  but  the  idea  of  any  interruption  of  those 
natural  laws  by  which  the  Deity  reveals  himself  to  men,  was  highly  repug- 
nant to  his  feeling  of  exclusive  sympathy  with  nature,  and  the  decoration  of 
a  single  bird  of  Paradise  was  inconsistent  with  his  views  of  the  multiplicity 
in  which  all  things  appear.  For  himself,  therefore,  he  never  felt  the  need  of 
such,  a  system  as  that  of  Christianity.  (<?)  Schiller  has  sometimes  used  strong 
language  respecting  the  inconsistency  of  Christianity  with  the  adoration  of 
an  independent  Ruler  of  all  things,  with  which  the  age  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted, yet  in  his  mature  years  he  himself  postponed  the  categorical  impera- 
tive to  the  religion  of  free  inclination,  and  perceived  the  important  part 
which  the  gospel  sustains  in  the  history  of  the  world.  His  own  hopes  of  the 
world's  salvation,  however,  were  built  wholly  upon  the  influence  of  moral 
freedom  and  beauty.  (/)  But  by  the  side  of  these  highly  endowed  children 
of  the  world,  the  prophets  also  found  a  friendly  position  on  account  of  the 
kindred  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  they  seemed  to  possess.  Among  these 
were  :  Hamann  (1730-88),  a  powerful  child  of  nature,  and  yet  one  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  who,  with  a  style  as  abrupt  and  fragmentary  as 
was  his  actual  life,  poured  forth  his  prophecies  against  the  Babel  of  the 
Enlightenment  on  the  Spree  ;  (g)  Lavater  (1741-1801),  who  with  a  magical 
versatility  of  talent  ingeniously  mingled  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly ;  (/*> 
in  his  better  days,  Jung-Stilling  (1740-1817),  idyllic  in  his  style,  powerful 
in  prayer,  and  credulous  with  respect  to  modern  miracles ;  (i)  and  Claudius 
(1743-1815),  with  his  humble  and  yet  humorous  sincerity.  (7.) 


d)  Brief  d.  Pastors  *  *  an  den  neuen  P.  zu  *  *  Zwo  bibl.  Fragen  an  e.  Landgeistl.  In  Schwaben. 
Fragmente. 

e)  Comp.  e.  g.  Guthes  u.  Lav.  Briefw.  ed.  by  Tlirzel,  Lps.  1S33.  and  Gothe's  last  letter  to  Angnste 
v.  Stolberg  in  the  Urania.  1839.  [Autobiog.  of  Goethe,  transl.  by  P.  Godwin,  New  York.  1S46.  2 
vols.  12.     Works,  transl.  into  Engl.  Lond.  1S52.  4  vols.  8.] 

/)  R.  Binder,  Schiller  im  Yerh.  z.  Christenth.  Stuttg.  1839.  2  vols.  Comp.  C.  Ullmann  and  G. 
Schwab,  d.  Cull  us  d.  Genius.  Hamb.  1840.  p.  Slss.  Tendency  to  Christianity:  F.  J.  Gunther,  Sch. 
Lied.  v.  d.  Glocke.  Elbrf.  1S53.  [Worship  of  Genius,  transl.  from  the  Germ,  of  C.  Ullmann.  Lond. 
1845.  12.  Life  of  Schiller  and  Exam,  of  Works.  Loud.  1825.  S.  Carlyle,  Life  of  S.  Lond.  and  New 
York.  12.] 

g)  Werke.  ed.  by  liothe,  Brl.  1821ss.  7  vols,  and  8  vols.  (Nacbtr.  u.  Erliiuti.)  v.  G.  A.  Wiener. 
Brl.  1842.  Jfo/ter,  chr.  Bekenntnisse  n.  Zeugn.  v.  II.  Miinst  1S26.  F.  ITerbst,  Bibl.  chr.  Denker 
Lps.  1-30.  vol.  I.     W.  Suuer,  de  Ham.  vita  et  Scrr.  Yrat  1842. 

h)  Geheimes  T::gebuch.  Yon  e.  Beobachter  sr.  selbst  Lps.  1772ss.  2  vols.  Ausgowahlte  Schrr.  ed. 
by  Orelti,  Zur.  1841s.  6  vols.  F.  JlerUt,  Bibl.  chr.  Denker.  1832.  voL  II.  GOIhe,  a.  m.  Leben. 
(NachgeL  W.  1833.)  vol.  VIII.  p.  142ss.     U.  /leaner,  Beitrr.  z.  Kenntniss.  Lav.  Lps.  1S36. 

i)  (Jogend,  JBnglingsj.  Wandersch.  1778.)  Lebcnsgesch.  new  ed.  Stuttg.  1S35.  (\ol.  L  d.  sammtl. 
Schrr.  ed.  by  GroUmarm.)  Sendschr.  geprufter  Christen  an  J.  St.  Carlsr.  1S33.  Schwartz,  St  Alter 
n.  Lebensende.  Hdlb.  1817.  Goethe  a.  m.  Leben.  (Werke.  1829.  12.)  vol.  XXV.  p.  245.  JacobVi 
llrr.  vol.  II.  p.  4>7.  [Stilling's  "Childhood,"  "Interesting  Tales,"  and  " Pneumatology,-' have  been 
translated  by  .Jackson.  Lond.  4  vols.  12.  Aiitoblogr.  New  York.  1838.  8.] 

k)  BammtL  W.  d.  Wand^-becker  Botben.  1774-1812.  7  ed.  Hamb.  1S44.  S  vols.  1G.  Comp.  nist  pol 
Blatter.  1839.  vol.  IV.  P.  C6s, 
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§  444.     Reformation  of  Philosophy  in  Germany. 

C.  if.  Michelet,  Gesch.  d.  Phil.  v.  Kant  b.  negel.  Brl.  lS37s.  2  vols.  IT.  M.  Chalybaeun,  hist. 
Entw.  d.  Spec.  Phil.  v.  Kant  b.  Hegel.  Drsd.  (1 S37-S9.)  4  ed.  1S48.  [transl.  into  Engl,  by  A.  Edersheim, 
Edinb.  1S54.]    K.  Biedennann,  d.  deutsche  Phil.  v.  Kant,  b.  a.  unsre  Z.  Lps.  1S4-3. 

As  the  mind  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  highest  of  all  powers,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  pressed  most  ardently  forward  in  its  efforts  to  ascertain  its  nature. 
In  view  of  all  that  Wolf  and  Hume  had  said,  Kant  (1724-1804)  went  into  a 
careful  investigation  of  onr  faculty  of  understanding,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  we  cannot  know  things  in  themselves,  and  things  above  the 
reach  of  the  senses,  but  that  the  only  thing  certain  in  itself  is  the  moral  law, 
which  conducts  us  to  a  practical  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged that  it  is  our  duty  to  connect  ourselves  with  Christianity,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  popular  school  for  moral  education,  and  because  its 
sacred  books,  as  well  as  its  received  doctrines,  are  an  excellent  explanation 
of  the  great  object  of  morality,  (a)  Jacooi  (1743-1819)  agreed  with  Kant 
respecting  the  limitations  of  all  knowledge,  but  he  shrunk  from  the  direct, 
strict  way  of  reason,  which  that  philosopher  had  marked  out,  and  pointed 
out  in  a  dilettantic  and  exalted  style  the  certainty  of  those  religious  ideas 
which  are  found  in  the  sentient  part  of  man's  nature,  and  which  neither 
have  nor  need  any  proof.  He  was  himself  profoundly  studying  a  problem 
which  has  employed  the  mind  of  man  as  long  as  it  has  had  an  existence,  with 
the  heart  of  a  Christian  but  the  understanding  of  a  heathen.  Qi)  A  theo- 
logical school  was  founded  by  Kant,  but  as  his  influence  on  philosophy  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  scientific  and  moral  earnestness  of  the  movement 
commenced  by  him,  some  more  popular  results  have  been  produced  in  the 
department  of  theology,  by  the  combination  of  the  critical  philosophy  with 
the  philosophy  of  faith.  Fichte  (17G2-1814)  showed  that  the  ultimate  point 
toward  which  the  critical  religious  philosophy  tended,  was  faith  in  a  univer- 
sal moral  government.  But  as  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  resignation 
which  both  Kant  and  Jacobi  required,  he  conceived  of  all  existence  merely 
as  tlie  voluntary  creation  of  the  mind.  Having  been  accused  of  atheism  in 
Electoral  Saxony,  his  self-respect,  which  identified  his  own  person  with  the 
cause  of  science,  led  him  to  use  an  incautious  expression  which  produced  his 
dismission  from  his  professorship  at  Jena  (1799).  It  was  not,  however,  the 
existence  of  God,  but  the  existence  of  the  world  that  he  denied;  and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  /  in  the  religion  of  cheerful  virtue,  together  with  hia 
confidence  in  the  approaching  eud  of  Christianity  which  he  assumed  in  all 

a)  Krliik  d.  rcinen  Vernunft,  17S1.  Kr.  d.  prakt.  Vft.  M^.  Kr.  d.  Urthellakr.  179H.  I;,.l. 
Innerh.  d  Grenzen  d  bL  Vft  KfSnlgeb.  1798.  and  often.    B&mmtL  Bchrr.  ed  by  Bottnkranm,  Lps. 

.  12  veils.      HarUuHlrin,  Lps.  1 -:>■..  In  \,,]-.      />/.,".  /„,  IVilnit.  d.  Knrit.  1*1.11.  (Tird.  D61UN  Th. 

(Stud.  u.  Krit  1847.  H.  4.)  \Kanff»  Crltlck  of  Pure  Reason,  Lond  1888.  8  An  Analysts  of  the  C 
of  P.  EC  Lond.  1844.  s.  Logic  with  Life,  by  Xichardton,  Lond  I88&  BL  tfetapbyalo  of  Kthloa, 
trans!  bj  8em.pl*,  Edlnb.  is:u;.  s.  Prolegomena  to  every  future  nfetaphysio,  Lond  1S84  8.  and 
Theory  of  Bel.  Iransl  by  S&mple,  Edlnb,  1887.  8,  A.  F.  M.  Willi,-/,,  Tun  Critical  l'hll.  of  Kant, 
Lond.  1798.     Wlrgmatm,  Prince,  of  the  0.  Phil  Lond  1884.] 

b)  ffume  fl.  d  Glauben.  1T87.  VondgOttL  Dlngen  n.  ihrer  Offenb,  Lps.  (1811.)  189ft  Werknt, 
Lps.  181288.  0  vols  Briefer. Lps.  ISSSea,  8  rola,  BriefW.sv.Ooetban.JaA  Lps.  1844  J.  AVin, 
Jac.  u.  d.  I'll  or.  /..  It.  Menu,  1^4. 
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his  speculations,  became  finally  transformed  into  the  omnipotence  of  love. 
Christianity  was  recognized  by  him  as  the  gospel  not  only  of  freedom  and 
equality,  but  of  indifference  to  the  world,  though  he  always  expressed  a  spe- 
cial preference  for  the  writings  of  John,  (c)  His  school  is  of  importance  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  only  because  it  was  an  important  point  of  progress 
in  philosophy,  and  because  it  imparted  an  heroic  strength  to  the  human  mind. 

§  445.     nationalism  and  Supematuralism. 

Stuudlin,  Geseh.  d.  Rat.  u.  Supr.  Gfitt.  1826.  K  B.  Pusey,  Causes  of  the  late  rationalist  charac- 
ter of  the  Theol.  in  Germany.  Lond.  lS28ss.  2  vols.  Am  and  Saintes,  Hist  crit.  du  rationalisme  en 
Allemagne.  Par.  (1841.)  1848.  m.  Anmerk.  u.  Excursen.  v.  C.  G.  Picker,  Lps.  1S1T.  [A  Crit.  Hist 
of  Rationalism  in  Germ,  from  its  Origin  till  uow.  transl.  from  the  French  of  Am.  Saintes,  by  J.  R. 
Beard,  Lond  1849.  8.    Art.  in  Kitto's  Journal  of  Bibl.  Lit  vol.  L] 

The  theology  which  now  had  the  ascendency  in  the  German  Church,  had 
avoided  an  open  rupture  with  that  which  the  Church  set  forth  in  her  creeds, 
and  yet  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  which  it  thought  intelligible  and  useful 
in  them.  A  living  representation  of  it  was  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the 
mild  and  venerable  Spalding  (1714—1804).  (a)  But  the  original  opposition 
which  will  always  be  found  to  exist  between  a  merely  sacerdotal  religion 
and  a  religion  of  mature  reason,  became  developed  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  principal  subject  of  controversy  in 
the  Christian  world,  under  the  scholastic  names  of  Eationalism  and  Super- 
naturalism.  This,  instead  of  being  a  discussion  respecting  some  peculiar 
doctrines  of  religion,  referred  to  the  primary  principles  which  lie  at  its  foun- 
dation. In  general,  Rationalism  found  the  supreme  law  of  all  religion  in  the 
reflecting  mind,  which  it  regarded  as  a  natural  revelation  from  God ;  whereas 
Supernaturalism  found  it  in  a  sacred  tradition,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a 
supernatural  revelation.  The  tendency  of  the  age  was  unquestionably 
rational,  and  it  was  contending  for  liberty  and  intelligible  ideas  in  opposition 
to  merely  prescriptive  usages.  But  so  far  as  Rationalism  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct school,  it  maintained  the  supremacy  of  a  sound  common  sense,  as  it  was 
defended  by  Wolf,  Kant,  and  Jacobi ;  it  appropriated  to  itself  the  natural  reli- 
gion and  earnest  system  of  morality  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  it  regarded 
this  as  all  that  was  essential  to  Christianity.  Every  thing  else  in  the  Bible 
it  set  aside  as  the  various  kinds  of  outward  covering  which  the  truth  assumed 
during  the  process  of  its  birth.  The  last  representatives  of  this  school  were: 
Paulus  (1761-1851),  the  influence  of  whose  character  as  an  expounder  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  his  conscientious  earnestness  in  the  formation  of  his  specula 
tive  creed,  was  precisely  the  same  in  various  directions  as  if  he  had  been  an 
avowed  freethinker;  (b)   Wcgscheider  (1771-1849),  who  as  a  didactic  theolo- 


c)  Vers.  e.  Kritik  aller  Offenb.  Kiinigsb.  (1792.)  1798.  Grundl.  d.  Wissenschaftsl.  Weim.  1794. 
Appell.  an  d.  Publ.  u.  die  ihm  beigemessenen  atheist.  Aeusser.  Jena.  1799.  Anw.  z.  sel.  Leben.  BrL 
1806.  J.  II.  Fichte,  J.  G.  Fichte's  Leben  n.  Briefw.  1830s.  2  vols.  Goethe,  Werke.  vol.  XXXI.  p. 
153.  Paulus,  Skizzcn.  p.  17088.  J.  II.  Fichte,  Paulus  u.  Fichte.  (Freihafen.  1S40.  P.  2.)  Paulus  im 
N.  Sophron.  1S41.  vol.  I.  P.  1.  [Fichte's  Destination  of  Man,  The  Nature  of  the  Scholar,  The  Voca- 
tion of  the  Scholar.  The  Way  to  a  Blessed  Life,  and  Characteristics  of  the  Age,  have  been  transl.  and 
publ.  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Lond.  lS46ss.  B.] 

a)  J.  J.  Sp.  Lebensbeschr.  v.  ihm  Belbst,  ed.  by  his  ?on.  Hal  ISot. 

I)  Bkizzen  a.  m.  Lebensgescb.  z.  Andenken  an  meln  BOjiihr.  Jubil.  Heidelb.  1S39.  K.  A.  v.  Reich 
lin-JMdevv,  II.  E.  G.  Paalus  u.  s.  Zeit  Stuttg.  1853.  2  vols. 
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gian,  (r)  together  with  Bohr  (1777-1S48),  a  high  officer  in  the  Church  and  a 
popular  author,  showed  how  this  style  of  speculation  can  be  made  consistent 
with  an  ecclesiastical  professorship.  (J)  On  the  other  hand,  Supernaturalism 
abandoned  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  former  orthodoxy,  but  firmly 
maintained,  though  with  many  concessions,  that  the  historical  contents  of 
Christianity  were  a  supernatural  revelation  from  God,  and  employed  itself  in 
substituting  a  biblical  for  an  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  In  the  department  of 
German  literature,  the  older  Tubingen  school,  which  collected  together  out 
of  various  authors  the  mildest  views  respecting  the  writings  transmitted  by 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  (e)  appeared  to  be  the  only  support  by  which  the 
cause  of  Supernaturalism  was  preserved  from  an  entire  defeat.  In  the  ranks 
of  common  life,  however,  and  in  churches  of  other  countries,  this  system  was 
the  prevalent  mode  of  communication  between  ancient  and  modern  times. 

§  446.     The  Ecclesiastical  Party  in  Germany. 

Bi-eUchneider.  d.  Unkirchlichk.  dieser  Zeit.  Goth.  (1820.)  1822.  A.  KZ.  1S2S.  N.  Isa. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  century,  the  pious  morals  and  manners 
of  the  preceding  times  had  become  seriously  impaired  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  relaxation  of  the  former  system  of  faith,  the  unrestrained  mode  of 
life  which  the  revolution  had  produced,  and  the  universal  tendency  to  mate- 
rial or  political  interests.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  seemed  to  have  no  ele- 
ments in  common  with  the  modern  views  of  the  world,  and  the  religion  of 
the  cross  was  utterly  estranged  from  the  new  pleasures  and  glories  of  human 
society.  The  school,  as  established  by  Basedow  (1723-90),  who  attempted  in 
a  rather  awkward  manner  to  realize  the  plan  suggested  by  Rousseau,  (a)  was 
inclined  to  assume  the  position  which  properly  belonged  to  the  Church,  since, 
instead  of  contending  against  an  innate  tendency  to  sin,  it  put  confidence  in 
the  general  goodness  of  human  nature,  and  instead  of  instructing  its  pupils 
in  the  Christianity  of  the  Catechism,  it  educated  them  as  reflecting  beings, 
by  agreeable  entertainments  and  by  pleasant  views  of  actual  life.  Pestalozzi 
(174G-1827),  on  the  other  hand,  devoted  himself  so  thoroughly  to  his  employ- 
ment, that  in  receiving  him  to  their  affections  they  also  accepted  of 
Christ.  (J>)  The  Church,  indeed,  still  possessed  the  confidence  and  love  of  tho 
great  body  of  the  people  ;  and  some  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  ecclesiastical 
principles,  and  scattered  blessings  all  around  them.  The  besl  among  many 
of  a  similar  character  were :  Reinhard  (1753-1812),  who  presided  over  the 
Saxon  Church,  preaching  the  gospel  with  a  scholastic  and  precise  rhetoric, 
with  many  concessions  to  the  new  spirit  of  the  day,  hut  with  an  earnestness 
worthy  of  the  former  times  of  the  Church,  doing  justice  to  every  order  of 


c)  In.»titutlc>ms  Tli.  Dogm.  Hal.  1818.  ed  8. 1844 

</)  Brleft  ri.  il.  RatJonaMam.  Aach.  \7..az\  18ia    Krit.  Predlger-BlbL  •*.  18  10 

t)  Till..  Zeltacb  unter  tench.  Tit.i  it'jo  4",  ed  by  ETatt,  Siskin.!,  Bengal,  BtendaL  Comp 
Klielnw.  Rep.  188a  |,.  17J.  190.  2i>3.  216as. 

u)  (Jfeyar)  Bus.  Leben  n.  Cbarakter,  Banib.  1791 

b,  I.i.-niiarci  ii.  o.Tinui.  Zur.  (17810  1T;|  ■■    Bnon  A  Mutter,  lr.rt.  I80&    [Antobfogr. 

lewMof  my  Life  at  Bergdorfand  Yferdun  Loud.  1880  !'■  /:■'■<  r,  M.  moln  of  P.  and  ItlaPlanoJ 
E'L  Lond.  1881  ] 
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talent,  and  moderating  every  injurious  influence  from  Avithout ;  (?)  and  Olcr- 
lin  (1740-1826),  the  pastor  of  the  Stein  thai,  and  a  Protestant  saint,  Avho 
showed  hoAV  much  an  active,  fervent,  and  simple-hearted  man  can  do,  Avith 
the  divine  assistance,  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  Avelfare  of  a  congrega- 
tion. (<T)  But  the  educated  and  the  half-educated  classes  turned  silently 
aAvay  from  God,  or  at  least  from  Christ ;  and  even  those  Avho,  like  all  truly 
exalted  minds,  had  at  least  some  longings  after  eternal  things,  congratulated 
themselves  Avith  the  author  of  the  Titan,  that  they  could  penetrate  much  fur- 
ther into  the  Infinite  than  could  either  Peter  or  Paul,  (e)  Rectitude  of  ex- 
ternal conduct,  in  connection  often  with  great  self-complacency  and  easy 
conformity  to  usage,  was  now  substituted  for  justification  by  faith.  Mauy 
sermons  Avere  nothing  but  moral  lectures,  or  sought  for  the  practical  in  some 
region  far  beyond  the  province  of  religion.  The  lifeless  condition  of  the 
Church  may  be  seen  in  the  vandalism  with  which  the  old  hymns  were  muti- 
lated.  (/)  Many  pious  persons,  as  well  as  freethinkers,  were  apprehensive 
that  Christianity  was  about  to  be  subverted. 

§  447.     Small  Fanatical  Parties. 

A  strange  mode  of  divine  worship  practised  by  the  Jumpers,  a  class  of 
persons  who  sprung  up  among  the  Methodists  of  Wales  (about  1760),  noAV 
made  its  appearance,  and  consisted  in  a  wild  leaping  upward  in  honor  of  the 
Lamb.  This  enthusiasm  received  a  regular  form  from  Anna  Lee,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  she  endured  in  England,  emigrated  with  her 
adherents  to  New  York.  Although  her  prediction  that  she  should,  as  the 
Lamb's  wife,  give  birth  to  a  new  Messiah,  remained  unfulfilled  at  the  time  of 
her  death  (1782),  her  followers  continued  to  praise  God  by  chastity,  commu- 
nity of  goods,  and  by  dances  like  those  of  David  before  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant.  These  Shakers  have  their  principal  settlement  in  a  few  busy  and  neat 
villages  near  the  Hudson,  where  men  and  women  lodge  in  the  same  dAvell- 
ings,  but  most  strictly  separated  from  each  other,  with  countenances  immova- 
ble, eyes  dull,  trusting  to  immediate  inspirations,  and  as  the  only  true  Church 
waiting  for  a  wonderful  development  throughout  the  world,  (a)    Joanna 


c)  Gestandnisse  s.  Predigten  u.  s.  Btldung  z.  Prediger  betr.  Sulzb.  (1S10.)  1311.  K.  H.  L.  Polite, 
F.  V.  Belnhard  nach  6.  Leben  u.  Wirken.  Lps.  1813ss.  2  vols. 

d)  Notice  sur  Ob.  Par.  1826.  Strassb.  1826.  IT.  Schubert,  Zuge  a.  d.  Leben  Ob.  Numb.  1826.  6  ed. 
1888.  Ibid,  aus  d.  Nachlasse  eines  Yisionars.  Lps.  1S37.  Ob.  Lebensgesch.  u.  Gesainm.  Schrr.  ru- 
lammengestellt  v.  W.  Burckhardt,  Stuttg.  1843.  4  vols.  [Memoirs  of  J.  F.  Oberlin.  Lond.  1830. 
Mark  Wilkes,  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  and  its  Benefactor,  J.  F.  Ob.  Lond.  1S20.  8.  L.  Ilalsey,  Memoirs 
of  J.  F.  Ob.  Pittsburgh.  1S32.  18.  //  Ware,  Mem.  of  J.  F.  Ob.  Boston.  1S3S.  12.  Artt.  In  Quart 
Rev.  1881.  and  Eclectic  Rev.  1828.  in  Rel.  Mag.  1S28.  and  Littell's  Mus.  Philad.  1SS1.] 

e)  Briefw.  zwischen.  H.  Yoss  u.  Jean  Paul.  Heldelb.  1883.  p.  188.  68.  [Antobiogr.  of  Jean  Paul 
Bichter,  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  and  Boston.  2  vols.  12.  K  Lee,  Life  of  J.  P.  R.  Boston,  1842.  2  vol*. 
12.     Must  of  bis  works  are  translated.] 

/)  Billroth,  Beitr.  z.  wissenscb.  Crittk  d.  hcrrsch.  Theol.  Lps.  1S31.  R.  Stier,  die  Gesangbucbs- 
noth.  Lps.  1888. 

a)  Benke,  ReL  Ann.  P.  1.  p.  105ss.  Archiv.  f.  KGesch.  vol.  I.  St.  1.  Stdudlin,  Beitr.  vol.  V.  p. 
899.  Duke  Sernhard,  Reise  nacli  Nord-Am.  p.  173ss.  Blatter.  £  lit.  Unterh.  1883.  N.  61.  Pred.  Bibl 
1844.  V.  25.  P.  5.  [Calrin  Green  &  Seth  Y.  Wells,  Millennial  Church,  or  View  of  the  Society  called 
Bliakers.  Albany.  1S23.  12.  T.  Brown,  Account  of  the  people  called  Shakers.  Troy.  1S12.  12.  W.  J 
HacketU  Slmkerism  unmasked,  &c.  Pittsfleld.  1828-12.] 
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Soutficote  also  promised  the  people  of  England  that  she  -would  give  hirth  to 
one  who  was  to  be  the  Shiloh  of  the  world,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  believ- 
ers to  observe  the  Jewish  law,  that  they  might  receive  the  Messiah  in  a  wor- 
thy manner.  Although  after  waiting  for  a  long  time  she  died  (1814)  in  her 
delusion,  and  the  splendid  cradle  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Messiah 
still  remained  empty,  the  Xew  Israelites  continued  till  1831  to  observe  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  in  hope  of  the  future  Messiah.  (5)  Among  the  peasantry 
of  Norway  a  powerful  religious  movement  was  produced  by  Nielsen  Hauge 
(1771-1824),  who  felt  called  to  be  a  prophet  like  the  herdman  of  Tekoa  (after 
1795).  The  law  of  God  was  the  principal  theme  of  his  discourses,  and  he 
judged  of  others  as  well  as  wished  himself  to  be  judged,  exclusively  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  catechism.  Community  of  goods  was  required  only  on 
the  principles  which  he  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  whatever  property  was  intrusted  to  his  hands  he  employed  in  objects  of 
general  utility.  He  became  odious  to  the  clergy  on  account  of  the  suspicions 
which  his  conduct  threw  upon  their  order,  and  under  a  law  of  1741  he  was 
severely  abused  by  heavy  fines  and  a  long  imprisonment  for  preaching  with- 
out a  license.  This  law  was  finally  abolished  by  the  Storthing  (1842),  and 
the  law  of  1845  gave  full  toleration  to  all  Christian  sects.  A  powerful  party 
has  sprung  up  under  Hauge's  influence,  which  contends  earnestly  against  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  account  of  the  laxness  they  exhibit  with  respect 
to  the  terms  of  salvation,  (c)  In  Sweden  the  special  need  of  family  worship 
on  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  parishes  led  to  the  formation,  after  1803, 
of  a  party,  which  from  its  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  and  Luther's  Postills, 
were  called  Laesare.  Their  pious  zeal  Avas  proved  by  their  Lutheran  ortho- 
doxy, their  rigid  morals,  and  their  devotional  meetings.  A  few  zealots 
among  them  who  claimed  to  be  infallible,  on  account  of  their  possession  of 
the  LToly  Spirit,  and  therefore  dealt  out  their  curses  upon  all,  and  especially 
upon  the  clergy  who  thought  differently  from  themselves,  who  burned  the 
books  of  devotion  they  had  previously  used  because  such  works  were  useless 
to  those  who  had  the  Bible,  and  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  edicts  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  were  fined  according  to  law,  and  many  of  them  endea- 
vored (after  1840)  to  find  their  Zion  in  America,  (d) 

§448.     Civil  Relations  of  Protestants  under  Catholic  Governments.     Cont. 

from  §  413. 

The  indifference  which  generally  prevailed  on  religions  subjects  bad  the 
effect  to  bring  about  what  the  reason  of  the  age  demanded.    From  inclina- 
tion as  well  as  from  policy,  Frederic  If.  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Pro 
fceetant  Germany.     As  an  individual  event  it  was  of  no  great  importance  that 

6)  NUmeyer,  Beob.  a.  ReUen.  Ed  9.  vol  II  p.  08m  a.  K.  7..  1881.  X.  BT.  [/'.  KatMat,  3.  Sooth 
»otc-»  Prophecies  and  cose  stated.  Load  1880:  18.] 

c)  Jens  Moeller:  Archlv.  I  EOetota.  v.. I.  K.  p.  854m,  Bebnbert:  It.i«l.  vol.  V.  p.  287m.  Bt,  K.  7* 
1881.  \.  84.  1884.  NT.  57.  61.  (K.  8arwy)  (todinkeo  e.  81  i  a  B.  -I.  K.  Nonr.  (Stud  a.  Km. 
1849.  II   2-.) 

d)  Schubert:  Archly,  f.  EGwoh.  rol  IV.  p  894m,  7,997m.  A  K.  /..  1899,  X.  5.  1880.  N.  88.— Brl 
K.  Z.  184C  N.  9s.  1849.  N.  4.  D.  A.  Z.  1809.  N.  187. 
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the  oppression  of  their  Protestant  suhjects  by  the  princes  of  Hobenlohc  w&t 
prevented  by  the  imperial  troops  (1750),  (a)  but  German  Protestantism  gained 
once  more  by  the  proud  position  maintained  by  Prussia  a  consciousness  of  its 
political  power  and  security.  Joseph  II,  full  of  philosophical  zeal  for  the 
general  rights  of  man,  gave  to  the  Evangelicals  in  all  his  dominions  the  com 
plete  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  the  freedom  of  a  quiet  worship  (1781).  (&) 
This  edict  of  toleration  was  not  accepted  in  Tyrol  and  Hungary.  But  the 
Hungarian  Diet  of  1791  recognized  the  religious  freedom  of  the  Protestants 
by  the  restoration  of  all  their  former  privileges,  although  the  Catholic  ma- 
jority would  never  allow  complete  justice  to  be  actually  administered  in  this 
matter,  (c)  As  late  as  1762  religious  intolerance  was  still  so  strong  in  Tou- 
louse that  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  the  honest  John  Colas.  Then 
it  was  that  Voltaire  came  forward  in  defence  of  murdered  innocence,  and 
convinced  the  French  nation  that  Christianity  was  not  a  barbarous  religion, 
but  one  that  enjoined  toleration  upon  all  its  votaries,  (d)  The  Parliament  of 
Toulouse  in  1769  recognized  the  legality  of  a  Protestant  marriage,  and  the 
civil  rights  of  Protestants  were  acknowledged  in  1787  ;  but  the  complete 
equality  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  with  those  of  the  Catholic  Church 
was  not  fully  proclaimed  until  the  revolution.  Napoleon  granted  the  Pro- 
testants a  Synodal  Constitution  (1802),  though  he  subjected  it  to  great  limita- 
tions and  a  rigid  supervision.  When  the  German  empire  was  broken  up,  the 
permanency  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  became  doubtful.  But  the  right  of 
possession,  which  had  been  acknowledged  for  years  under  it  in  the  individual 
Btates,  was  maintained  until  the  higher  privilege  of  a  complete  legal  equality 
was  received  and  enforced  by  Napoleon,  especially  in  favor  of  the  Catholics, 
as  far  as  the  terror  of  his  cannons  prevailed,  (e) 
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Gieseler.  (p.  537.)  A.  Keander,  A.  verflossene  halbe  Jahrh.  in  s.  Verb.  d.  Gegenw.  (Deutsche 
Zeitsch.  f.  clir.  Wiss.  1S50.  N.  1-4.)— (Bundeshagen)  Der  deutsche  Protestautismus.  Frkf.  1S47.  8  ed. 
1S50. 

In  times  of  extreme  trouble  and  great  commotion,  when  the  insufficiency 
of  all  human  aid  was  evident,  the  people  sought  consolation  and  safety  in  that 
which  was  everlasting.  From  the  retirement  of  quiet  families  and  sects  a 
love  for  the  Church  of  former  days  was  openly  proclaimed.  When  the  Ju- 
bilee of  the  Reformation  was  celebrated  (1817)  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
turned  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  Luther  was  looked  upon  as  something 
more  than  a  mere  hero  of  freedom.     German  theology  had  gone  forward  to 

a)  Sammlung  der  hohenlolilschen  Rel.  gravaminum.  nellbr.  1751. 

b)  IM/ert,  Recbte  u.  Yerf.  d.  Akatbolikeu  in  Oestr.  Vlen.  182T. 

c)  Tihincanus,  Rel.  Beschwerden  d.  Prot  in  Ung.  Lps.  1S33.  p.  190ss. 

d)  M6molre  de  Donat  Calas  pour  son  pere.  1762.  Voltaire,  Traite  sur  la  tolerance  is  i  occas.  de  ■ 
mort  de  J.  Calas.  Par.  1763.  Brl.  17S3.     [ffagenbcuA  (§  416)  vol.  I.  Vorles.  2.] 

e)  Kluber,  off.  Recht  d.  deutscLen  Bundes.  Frkf.  ed.  2.  1S22.  p.  849. 
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express  the  negative  side  of  Protestantism,  with  none  to  obstruct  its  progres? 
or  embitter  it  by  opposition,  and  it  now  lost  its  interest  in  mere  negations.  In 
till  departments  of  intellectual  effort  a  new  historical  spirit  had  been  awakened, 
and  had  drawn  the  hearts  of  men  to  subjects  connected  with  past  times.  It 
was  therefore  not  surprising  that  this  spirit  should  have  had  an  influence  upon 
the  common  feeling  of  the  Church.  The  old  Protestantism,  seizing  the  wea- 
pons of  the  new  age,  endeavored  once  more  to  win  the  empire  it  had  too  soon 
given  up  for  lost.  While  engaged  in  conflict  with  it  the  opposition  first  ex- 
hibited its  bitterest  earnestness,  and  like  the  warrior  spirits  after  the  battle  of 
the  Huns,  they  once  more  entered  the  deadly  strife.  Many  persons  were  of 
course  painfully  wounded  in  this  contest,  and  act?d  inconsistently  witli  their 
own  former  course,  (a)  But  a  fresh  feeling  of  life  now  pervaded  the  Church, 
the  poetry  of  the  old  Church  hymns  was  appreciated,  (5)  the  system  of  popu- 
lar schools  was  carefully  formed  on  a  Christian  ba-ds,  and  theology  disclosed 
her  most  ample  treasures,  especially  in  Germany.  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  America  participated  in  these  blessings  with  joyful  emulation ; 
but  England  did  so  with  caution,  and  even  resistance.  This  progress  of  the 
new  age,  however,  could  not  be  arrested ;  and  it  was  found,  therefore,  that  the 
established  forms  of  the  ecclesiastical  creeds  which  had  been  for  a  time  aban- 
doned, could  not  as  such  be  re-established.  Hence,  as  Protestantism  was 
obliged  at  some  time  to  discover  the  essential  contradiction  which  existed  in 
its  original  form,  and  to  develope  its  nature  as  the  Christianity  of  freedom, 
the  true  ideal  of  this  development  was  presented  in  the  religious  indepen- 
dence whose  power  was  rooted  in  the  Church.  Cut  the  perfected  idea  which 
could  not  be  realized  by  the  age  without  many  a  severe  conflict  and  extrava- 
gance, was  exhibited  even  then  in  a  few  personalities,  types  of  the  future, 
which,  though  deeply  agitated  in  the  struggles  of  science  and  piety,  stood 
firmly  established  in  intellectual  freedom  in  the  church  of  their  fathers.  Thus 
Tzschirner  (1778-1828)  openly  abandoned  the  precise  letter  of  Luther's  theo- 
logical system,  but  in  the  very  spirit  and  honesty  of  that  reformer,  conducted 
the  cause  of  Protestantism,  aroused  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings 
which  had  slumbered  in  the  hearts  of  its  friends,  and  showed  in  his  polished 
and  stately  discourses  that  every  thing  truly  human  in  the  past  or  present 
should  lie  considered  as  having  a  relation  to  Christianity,  (c)  In  like  man- 
ner  De  Wette  (1780-1849)  investigated  the  Scriptures  with  an  independent 
spirit,  allowed  the  understanding  full  liberty  in  bis  judgment  of  the  creeds  of 
the  Church,  and  in  morality  laid  great  stress  on  the  right  of  a  subjective  con- 
viction, lie  has  also  pointed  out  with  a  judicious  spirit,  the  peculiarities  of 
antiquity,  and  the  style  of  sacred  poetry  which  the  received  doctrines  of  the 
Church  must  necessarily  assume,  that  they  may  be  accommodated  to  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  the  Church.  Ho  did  not  fail  also  to  show  how  real  Chris- 
tianity had   proceeded   in   the   form  of  the    praotical   spirit   and   life   of  the 


a)  l  r,  d.  Grfinde  «l.  frelw.  Nlederl.  m,  \  rob.  1888. •   <•         B  kenn 

Frelgewordnen.  Altenb.  1846 

lelflen)  Di tngbnebsrefbrra  (Stattg  | 

e)  PMlto,  Tzscb.  A1  rasa  Wtrkena.  Lpn  1888.  J.D  0oMAon»,MlUh.  a.  Took  lfitxtoi 

Amt.H-un.i  Leideosjsbren.  Lpn  1888, 
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Church  without  disturbance,  through  all  the  changes  of  human  speculation.  (d) 
Above  all,  Schleicrmacher  (17G8-1834)  pointed  out  the  various  revolutions 
through  which  the  age  had  passed,  by  proving  to  the  self-complacent  party 
of  the  Enlightenment,  to  which  he  was  always  a  match  and  superior  in 
every  thing  which  they  regarded  as  supreme,  that  even  on  their  own  ground 
and  when  every  thing-  untenable  had  been  boldly  conceded,  a  life  without 
God  and  Christian  communion  was  utterly  unsatisfying.  Having  spent  a 
portion  of  his  early  life  at  Herrnhut,  piety  toward  the  Redeemer,  even  in  its 
peculiar  features,  was  the  predominant  trait  of  his  character.  He  was,  how- 
ever, familiar  not  only  with  Plato  but  with  Spinoza,  and  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  freedom,  and  with  the  highest  esteen  for  genuine  character 
wherever  he  found  it,  his  piety  was  exercised  toward  every  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  did  not,  however,  assume  a  Christian  character  until  his  own  eccle- 
siastical relations  were  developed.  Hence  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Reformed  Church  he  drew  from  the  living  fountain  of  universal  Christian 
feeling.  This  was  an  experience  acquired  in  a  domain  inaccessible  to  philoso- 
phy. And  yet  he  never  surrendered  his  rights  to  exercise  his  analytical  criti- 
cism upon  those  enactments  of  the  Cliurch  in  which  it  had  gone  aside  from 
the  truth,  and  even  upon  those  portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  he 
regarded  as  fallible.  Those  portions  which  were  addressed  to  the  feelings  he 
held  under  the  most  absolute  control  of  the  understanding.  (V) 

§  450.     The  Philosophy  of  the  Absolute  and  its  Ramifications. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  philosophy  of  faith  Fichte  had  exalted  humab 
knowledge  until  it  took  the  place  of  divine.  When  Schelling  (b.  1775),  start- 
ing from  this  position,  had  construed  nature  as  if  it  were  a  shadowy  reflection 
of  the  spirit,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  its  actual  living  movements,  and 
as  his  highly  gifted  mind  was  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  he  came 

d)  Idee  u.  d.  Studium  d.  Theol.  (1S01)  ed.  by  Stieren.  Lps.  1850.  Com.  u.  d.  Psalmen.  Ileidlb 
1811  8  ed.  1829.  Lelirb.  d.  hebr.  jud.  a.rcbaoI.  Lps.  (1814.)  1880.  Ue.  Eel.  u.  Theol.  Brl.  (1815.)  1321. 
Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.  Brl.  1817.  4  ed.  1SS8.  In  d.  N.  T.  Brl.  1S26.  4  ed.  1842.  Theodor.  o.  d.  Zwelflera  Weill* 
Brl.  1322.  8  ed.  1S2S.  Lehrb.  d.  Sittenl.  Brl.  1833.  Die  n.  8.  iibersetzt  Hdlb.  (1809ss.)  3  ed.  1838*. 
3  v.  Exeg.  Handb.  z.  N.  T.  1836-48.  Das  Wesen  d.  chr.  Ql.  Bas.  1846.— Aetensamml.  u.  d.  Entlass- 
ung  d.  Prof,  de  Wette  v.  theol.  Lehramt  zu  Berlin.  Lps.  1820.  F.  Lucke,  z.  Erin,  an  de  W.  (Stud.  u. 
Erit.  1850.  H.  3.)  [Human  Life  or  Practical  Ethics,  transl.  by  S.  Osgood,  Boston,  1S42.  2  v.  12.  Theo- 
dore, or  the  Skeptic's  Conversion.  Boston.  1S41.  2  v.  12.  Introd.  to  the  O.  T.  tr.  &  enlarged  by  Theod. 
Parker.  Boston.  1S43.  2  v.  8.] 

e)  (Vcrtr.  Briefe  ii.  d.  Lueinde.  ISfio.  first  publ.  in  the  Athenaeum  with  Voir,  by  Ontzkotr,  ITamb. 
1335.)  Ue.  d.  Eel.  Eeden  an  d.  Gebildeten  unter  ihren  Veraehtern.  Brl.  1799.  5  ed.  1343.  Monologen. 
Brl.  1800.  6  ed.  1S43.  Die  Weihnachtsfeier.  Brl.  1S03.  3  ed.  1887.  Ue.  d.  sogen  I  Br.  an  Timoth.  Bri. 
1807.  Darst.  d.  theol.  Studiums.  Brl.  (1811  )  1880.  Der.  chr.  Glaubo.  Brl.  (1821s.)  1880s.  2  v.  AV,  rice 
s.  1834.  in  3  Abth.  Briefw.  m.  J.  Gass,  ed.  by  W.  Grass,  1852.  Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  chr.  Wiss.  1850; 
N.  51.    Selbstbiogr  (in  his  26th  year)  communicated  by  Lomrnatzsch.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1S51.  H.  1.) 

/;  vwmgarten-l  'rusiue,  ii.  Schl.  Denkart  u.  Verdlenst  Jen.  W54.  Lficke  Erin,  an  Schl.  (Stud.  u.  Erit. 
1  -:;l.  I*.  4.)  Schueitzer,  Schl.  Eigenthiiml.  als.  Pred.  Hal.  1884  TMel,  8chl.  d.  Darst  d.  Idee  ft  dttt 
a  anstrebend.  Brl.  1S35.  F.  Detbr&ck,  Schl  Bonn.  1S37.  J.  SohcMer,  Vorl.  ii.  Schl.  Hal.  1844. 
G.  WeUsmborn,  u,  Schl.  Dial.  u.  Dogm.  Hal.  1^47.  2  vols.  Ri&ndeker,  zu  Ehren  Schl.  (Stud  a. 
Kt it.  1343.  II.  1.)  [Eng.  translations  of  B.  are:  Crit.  Essay  on  Luke  by  O.  ThirVwaU,  Lond  I 
Introd  t"  Plato's  Diall.  by  Dodson,  Loud.  1-27.  B.  01  ss.  «n  Sabelllus,  with  notes,  by  M.  Stuart,  V\ 
Bib.  Ecpos.  voi.  V.  p.  265se,  VI.  lss.  and  Outline  of  the  Study  of  Theol.  with  Lucke's  Reminis 
af  Schl.  by  Farrar,  Edinb.  1850.  8.1 
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to  regard  the  whole  history  of  the  universe  as  the  process  hy  which  divinity 
was  developed  in  the  parallel  spheres  of  nature  and  of  mind.  In  his  subse 
quent  researches  after  truth  he  viewed  the  world  as  an  apostasy,  and  as- 
suming that  it  was  originally  in  opposition  to  God,  he  explained  its  origin  in 
God,  and  its  distinction  from  God.  In  the  estimation  of  this  philosophy  re- 
ligion is  the  immediate  coming  of  the  deity  to  self-consciousness,  Christianity 
divested  of  its  scriptural  simplicity  is  the  turning  point  of  human  history,  and 
the  system  of  faith  which  the  Church  has  formed  respecting  revolution,  the 
Trinity,  and  reconciliation,  is  the  explanation  which  it  makes  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  universe,  and  by  which  it  expresses  its  presentiments  with  regard 
to  the  final  result,  (a)  Closely  resembling  Schelling  in  the  reflective  and  tranquil 
manner  of  his  life,  Eegel  (1770-1831)  assumed  that  the  law  of  logic  was  the 
law  of  the  universe,  according  to  which  all  opposites  are  elevated  until  they 
become  lost  in  a  higher  unity, — until,  in  fact,  they  become  merely  an  idea, 
which,  that  it  may  recognize  itself  as  spirit,  places  the  universe  as  an  object- 
ive reality  apart  from  itself,  and  by  constantly  thus  raising  and  separating 
new  opposites  which  occur  in  the  history  of  the  world,  it  reveals  to  itself  its 
own  infinite  abundance  of  fife.  In  the  view  of  this  philosophy  the  popular 
religions  which  have  existed  in  the  world  have  been  the  several  points  by 
which  the  divine  self-consciousness  has  developed  itself.  Christianity  being 
the  religion  in  which  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  is  presented,  con- 
tains the  ultimate  point  of  all  truth,  but  in  the  lower  form  of  the  idea,  as  it 
remains  essentially  to  those  who  see  things  at  the  stand-point  where  God  and 
the  world,  the  present  and  the  future,  remain  in  opposition,  and  general  ever- 
lasting truth  is  possessed  only  in  the  individual  facts  of  Christianity.  (5)  The 
personal  influence  and  manner  of  Schelling  after  the  brilliant  period  of  his 
residence  at  Jena,  was  powerful  on  society  in  the  south  of  Germany  ;  while 
Hegel,  as  a  Prussian  state  philosopher,  even  when  idealizing  the  actual  world, 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  theology,  principally  of  the  north. 
The  Rationalists  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  assailed  by  opponents 
quite  equal  to  them,  both  in  freethinking  and  in  science,  and  who  yet  gave  to 
Christianity  an  historical  importance  and  an  ecclesiastical  form  tar  superior  to 
what  tliey  were  willing  to  concede  to  it.  They  therefore  accused  their  an- 
tagonists of  a  pantheism  which  concealed  its  inconsistency  with  morality  and 
religion  under  the  semblance  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  To  this  it  was  re- 
plied, that  Rationalism  was  a  stage  of  improvement  which  had  now,  with 
Kant,  become  utterly  obsolete ;  and  that  although  it  extolled  reason  as  the 
supreme  law  in  matters  of  faith,  it  had  never  attempted  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner, even  in  its  must  elaborate  works,  to  inform  men  what  reason  is,  and  what 


a)  Lit.  in  MUAeUt,  toL  It.  p.  2128B.  .v.  eep,  In  Zeitocbi  C  ipeoul  Phy-lk.  1801.  rol  II.  P.  •-'.  Me- 
HKMJedakad.8tudlara8.Tftb   1808.  2ed.lf  "'•    PhIL  Bohrr. Lanitah.  1800.    Donk- 

mal  d.  Sclir.  v.  d.  gotUicben  DlDgen.  Tub.  1819.    [  >/....//.  Hist  4  orlt  vi.-v.  Phil,  in  ttm 

t.mi,  oent  (New  fork.  1848.)  p,  I  18m  Spit  »f  the  ll.  of  PblL  traasl.  from  the  t'r,  nob,  .v.-.  by  C.  8. 
J/enry,  (New  York.  1841.  8  V.)  v.  II.  p.  196a&] 

I)  Lit.  In  Mi,-i,.i.t,  vol.  II.  p.  91  la*    DUfereiu  d.  Eiotesohen  o.  BohelL  Jan*.  180L 

Pblnomenologte  d.  Getetee.  Bamb.  180T.  Enoyklop  <\  phll  Wl»  Hdlb.  1817.  8  ed  1881  Varleaa  1 
I  l'liii.  (l.  Eel.  r.ri.  {i<i-i.)  im<>.  •.'  v.    w.-rk.-  «.  K'tj.  17  sola.   Hum nkram, Hegel's Leben. BrL  ISM 
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is  its  province  in  religion,  (c)  After  Hegel's  death  his  school  hecame  divided 
into  those  who  used  an  orthodox,  and  those  who  used  a  heterodox  mode  of 
expression.  The  former  class  explained  its  theological  views  in  the  spirit  of 
its  original  master.  (cZ)  The  latter  contended  that  it  was  only  giving  greater 
distinctness  to  the  original  sense  of  its  master,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary 
mode  of  representation,  when  it  proclaimed  that  an  everlasting  life  exalted 
to  the  absolute  idea  is  in  fact  the  gospel  of  an  everlasting  death,  that  religion 
when  carried  to  its  perfection  by  reason,  is  only  a  God  worshipping  himself, 
and  that  a  God-man  is  one  who  never  had  an  existence  as  an  individual  upon 
earth,  (e)  Thus,  from  the  modern  attempt  to  exalt  the  old  orthodoxy,  has 
sprung  up  a  severe  struggle  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Hegelians  were  accused  by  the  friends  of  piety,  of  atheism,  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  biblical  history,  the  denial  of  immortality,  and  a  hypocritical  pro- 
fession of  Christianity.  {/)  They  replied  by  reproaching  their  accusers  with 
a  shallowness  which  could  only  think  of  God  separate  from  the  universe,  a 
selfishness  which  never  disengages  itself  from  its  own  little  I,  a  hatred  of  all 
philosophy,  and  an  apostasy  from  Protestantism,  (g)  In  some  philosophic 
researches  under  Hegel's  direction,  and  to  carry  forward  the  system  which 
he  had  commenced,  the  proof  of  an  immortality  of  individuals,  and  of  a  per- 
sonal and  if  possible  a  triune  God,  was  attempted  on  the  basis  of  the  idea  of 
personality,  (h)  Schilling,  himself,  was  called  (1841)  to  the  professorship  left 
by  Hegel,  that  he  might  heal  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  by  philoso- 
phy there.  He  described  the  logical  structure  by  which  his  predecessor  had 
attempted  to  complete  his  system,  as  a  mere  episode  of  that  system  by  a 
biter  hand,  and  as  a  philosophy  looking  only  at  negative  results,  but  without 
power  to  escape  from  its  ideal  to  the  actual  world.  He  therefore  placed  by 
its  side  a  system  of  positive  philosophy,  which,  as  an  hypothesis  respecting  the 
play  of  antemundane  potences  assuming  in  the  actual  world  the  form  of  trini- 
tarian  personalities,  presented  some  hope  of  a  complete  union  of  science  with 
a  future  Johannic  Church.  But  the  age  had  no  taste  for  this  second  part  of 
Faust,  (j)     The  original  moderate  Hegelian  school  was  represented  by  the 


c)  E.  g.  MarTwineke,  Dogmatik.  2  ed.  Vorrede.  Hegel,  Phil.  d.  Eel.  1S32.  v.  II.  p.  2S4  [Jforell, 
vp.  466ss.)  &  Henry  (p.  208ss.)  as  above.] 

d)  6.  A.  Qabler,  de  verae  phil.  erga  rel.  pietate.  Ber.  1836.  Gbsehel :  der  Monismus  des  Gedank- 
ens.  Zur.  Apol.  d.  gegenw.  Phil,  am  Grabe  ihres  Stifters.  Naumb.  1332.  Die  siebenfultige  Oster- 
frage.  Brl.  1S36.     [iforell,  p.  478s.] 

e)  Comp.  Mchelet,  v.  II.  p.  637.  Die  dt  Phil.  s.  Hegels  Todo.  (Die  Gegenw.  Lps.  ISM.  vol.  VL 
Ch.  Btwb,  la  Plill.  de  1'AbsoIu  en  Alleniagne  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  doctr.  chret  Montauban.  1S42. 
\HoreU,  p.  480.] 

/)  If  Leo.  die  Ilegelingen.  rial.  (1S38.)  1S39.— Kahnis,  Euge  u.  Ilegel.  Quedl.  1838.  Rhelnw.  Rep. 
v.  XXXI.  p.  2—. 

g)  A.  Ruga,  I'renssen  n.  d.  Reaction.  Lps.  1833.  G.  0.  Marbnch,  Anfruf  an  d.  prot.  Deutsehl. 
wider  unprot  Umtriebe.  Lps.  1833s.  2  II.  (B.  Bauer,)  Die  Posaune  d-jungsten  GerlchteiL  Hegel  d. 
Atheisten  u.  Antichr.  Lps.  1341.  C.  Zschieache,  ii.  d.  Gott  d.  Prof.  Leo  u.  d.  Atheism,  s.  Gegner.  Hal 
1839. 

h)  J.  If.  Fichte  ■  lieitrr.  z  Characterise  d.  nenern  Phil.  Sulzb.  1S29.  Ue.  Gegens.,  Wedep.  u. 
fciel.  d.  Phil.  II. lib.  1888.  Ue.  d.  Beding.  e.  specul.  Theism.  Elberf.  1835.  C.  If.  WetsM  :  Ue.  d.  ge- 
genw. Standi,  d.  phil.  Wiss.  Lps.  1829.  Idee  d.  Gotth.  Drsd.  1833.  Grundzuge  d.  Metaphys.  limb 
•,835. 

»)  J.  v.  Sckelling,  Vorrede  zu  Cousin,  u.  fr.  &.  dcutsche  Phil,  from  the  French  by  Beckers,  Btotts 
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noble  individuality  of  Fosenkranz,  and  set  up  the  motto  that  true  reason  must 
lead  to  Christianity,  that  Christianity  must  be  reasonable,  and  that  its  found- 
ers were  the  perfect  individual  realizations  of  the  idea,  (k)  But  "when  its 
true  principles  were  exposed,  and  the  State  which  had  once  brought  it  into 
notice  had  withdrawn  its  favor,  it  could  no  longer  sustain  itself  against  the 
general  neglect  it  received.  Its  essential  principle,  however,  continued  to 
struggle  in  different  departments  of  literature  against  the  various  prevalent 
systems.  Strauss  (born  1808)  represented  the  gospels  as  a  mass  of  fragments 
composed  by  the  primitive  churches  as  the  natural  development  of  their  own 
views  and  feelings,  and  yet  he  looked  upon  Christ  as  the  ideal  genius  of  gen- 
uine religion,  and  as  the  highest  form  in  which  religion  has  appeared.  He 
did  not,  however,  conceal  his  conviction  that  a  collision  was  inevitable  be- 
tween science  and  the  popular  systems  of  Christian  theology,  whose  advocates 
had  raised  the  question  whether  he  could  consistently  belong  to  the  clerical 
profession.  Hence,  when  he  was  called  to  the  theological  faculty  of  Zurich, 
the  people  rose  up  in  behalf  of  the  old  system  of  faith,  and  the  government 
of  the  Canton,  though  willing  to  make  concessions,  was  overthrown  by  a 
committee  on  religious  faith  (Sept.  6,  1839).  In  this  affair,  however,  religious 
zeal  was  made  in  some  degree  subservient  to  political  objects.  (?)  "When 
Bruno  Bauer,  who  had  been  thrown  from  one  extreme  of  the  Hegelian  party 
to  the  other,  and  proudly  scoffed  at  all  theologians,  analyzed  the  different 
gospels  as  mere  works  of  art,  originating  in  a  purely  literary  way,  and 
taking  their  form  and  materials  with  various  degrees  of  Buccess  and  skill  from 
the  prevalent  views  of  the  people  long  after  the  events  of  which  they  speak, 
it  was  found  that  even  the  freedom  of  teaching  allowed  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
try could  hardly  tolerate  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which  totally  under- 
mined the  Church.  A  decided  majority  of  the  Protestant  faculties  of  Prus- 
sia whose  opinions  were  asked  was  not  obtained,  but  the  civil  authorities 
formed  their  decision  on  the  ground  of  the  views  then  expressed,  which  were, 
that  the  sentiments  maintained  in  Bauer's  writings  were  inconsistent  with 
the  position  of  a  teacher  of  theology,  (in)  Indeed,  his  own  advocates  pro- 
claimed that  the  now  principle  was  atheistic  and  sans-culottic,  and  that  phi- 
losophy had  given  notice  of  its  complete  secession  from  the  Church,  (n)  When 
a  professor  of  aesthetics  acknowledged  himself  a  Pantheist,  and  attempted 
no  concealment  of  his  hatred  for  his  opponents,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 


li  ;i  Bchelltng'a  orate  Vorles.  In  Berlin.  Stuttg.  1841.  Paulus,  die endlioh  oflenbargewordene  Phil 
d.  Offenb.  (Sob.  Vorleanngen  lm  Winter  1841.)  Darmst  184  I.  Vbrworl  n  n.  Stiffens  nacngel,  Bohrr. 
•..  Bchelling.  Brl.  1846.— ifarheineke, x.  Kriiik  d.  Boh. OffenbarungsphlL  Brl  184  ■  Kapp.)  F.  W.  .1. 
^.  Boh.  von  e.  vicljiilir.  Beobachter.  Lpa.  184 8.    Boh.  a  die  Theol  (with  the  Literature)  Brl  1848. 

/i  EncykLd.ti L  Wiss.  Bal  (1881.)  1845.    Krit  Erlilnt  d.  Beg  Bysti  -'■.  1840. 

I)  [Hate,]  Leben  Jem  i>.  84.    J).  F.  Straws,  Fried!  Blatter.  Alb  5    tosi  n.  .1 

Zttrcb  Kirche,  with  a  Vorr.  by  De  Wette.  Baa.  1889.    A.Boden,Q  rot  d.  Dr.  sir.  Frkf 

1840.    Der  Kampfd.  Princlpien  imK.Z&ricb   V".  e.  Angenzeng  lb.  t  hist  Th.  1840.  H.  &) 

u  <;.:■,-.  die  Btranaa.  Zerwurfnlaae  In  ZBr.  Hamb.  1843.  [Btran  Llrooi  '  a  from  theOena 
Lond.  1840.  8  vol  .  B.    Letter  to  Birzell,  Asa  Lond,  1844  ] 

In)  j //,,..       i  ,,:::,.    /.-  Landesklrohe  Prenav n.  d.  Wlae.  Lp    1840.— Gn> 

hohtend.ev.tbei  Prenaa.  d   L         B  B    er.Brl.1849.   For  Lit.  see  Brona, 

Bep.  1845.  voL  LL  p.  91 

n)  Edgar  Bauer,  B.  Baner,  o        Q  i;      1849      D  Jahrbb.  1843.  X.  Ba,  (Tpto,  B 

Cuuer  u.  b.  Gtgner.  Bral.  1848. 
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in  the  country  rose  in  opposition  to  the  Antichristianity  of  Tubingen,  and  the 
government  censured,  but  protected  hirn  by  a  suspension  of  two  years,  (o) 
Lewis  Feuerbach  having  placed  the  old,  genuine  gospel,  which  had  conquered 
and  despised  the  world,  in  direct  contrast  with  the  modern  system  of  pro- 
gress, declared  Christianity  a  fixed  idea,  and  all  religion  a  dream,  from  which 
when  man  awakes  he  finds  only  himself.  His  baptism  of  cold  water  was  not 
unacceptable  to  such  youth  as  had  previously  fallen  out  with  the  notion  of 
the  divine  existence,  (p)  Near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  glorious  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  reappeared  among  the  poets. 
The  great  German  poet,  Avho  had  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  world's 
mighty  convulsions,  now  proclaimed  the  new  gospel  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  flesh  in  contrast  with  a  Christianity  which  had  been  especially  designed 
for  the  spirit  in  its  horror  at  a  nature  peopled  with  spectres,  and  which  had 
for  1800  years  consoled  men  in  all  their  sorrows,  (q)  He  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  literary  circle  belonging  to  a  young  Germany,  which  either  wished  to 
remove  the  schism  which  Christianity  had  made  known  between  God  and 
the  world  by  means  of  Christ  born  on  earth  as  the  world's  legitimate  child,  (r) 
or  thought  that  men  would  have  been  happier  had  they  been  entirely  ignorant 
of  God,  and  hence  declared  that  the  vicars  of  heaven  were  not  needful  for 
the  most  exhilarating  enjoyments  of  existence,  (s)  This  youthful  poetry  was 
destroyed  as  it  were  in  a  night,  not  by  the  police,  but  by  the  serious  morality 
of  the  German  people.  (£)  The  more  talented  among  them  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  a  nobler  intellectual  chivalry,  and  though  the  poet  who  had  led  them, 
after  long  keeping  swine,  like  the  prodigal  son,  among  the  Hegelians,  returned 
to  his  forsaken  God,  he  never  lost  the  inclination  to  jest  at  holy  and  unholy 
things,  even  on  a  hopeless  sick  bed.  (u)  But  the  poetry  of  a  Pantheism  which 
leads  men  according  to  their  moral  dispositions  to  adore  either  the  universe  or 
themselves,  and  sometimes  to  worship  the  Son  of  God  as  a  son  of  the  people, 
has  often,  without  being  recognized  in  its  true  character,  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  half-educated  multitude,  (v)  But  as  Christianity  had  been  accused, 
in  quarters  where  poetry  had  not  joined  in  the  reproach,  of  a  secret  worship 
of  Moloch,  and  of  cannibalism  as  well  as  of  other  crimes,  it  was  resolved  that 
in  place  of  this  barbarous  and  slavish  religion  a  pure  Humanism  should  be  set 
up,  as  the  autonomy  of  the  spirit  resting  upon  its  own  authority  alone,  a  new 
religion  looking  distinctly  to  earthly  interests,  or  triumphing  over  all  religion 


o)  F.  Vischer,  akad.  Rede  z.  Antritte  d.  Ordinariates,  21st  Nov.  1844  Tub.  1844.  Lit  In  Bruns, 
Rep.  1845.  vol.  IV.  p.  189ss. 

p)  Phil.  u.  Chrlstenth.  Mannh.  1S39.  Das  Wesen  d.  Christcntta.  Lps.  (1841-48.)  1S49.  Vorless.  u. 
!.  Wesen  d.  Rel.  Lps.  1851. 

q)  II.  Heine,  Gesch.  d.  schSnen  Lit.  in  DeutscliL  Tar.  1888.  vol.  I.  p.  6.  ?3.  69s.  Zur  Gesch.  d.  Eel 
o.  Phil.  (Salon.  Ilamb.  1885.  vol.  II.) 

r)   Th.  Mundt,  Madonna.  Unterhaltunjren  m.  e.  Helligen.  Lps.  1835. 

«)  Gutzkow,  Vorrede  zu  Schleierm.  Brlefen  u.  d.  Lucinde.  Ilamb.  1835. 

t)  (./  P.  Lnnge)  Uo.  A.  Rehabilitation  d.  Fleisches.  (Ev.  K.  Z.  1885.  N.  83*s.)  (G.  Schwab,)  V«tura 
Q.  d.  jiingc  D.  Stuttg.  1S36.  A'.  Hase,  d.  junge  D.  Parchini.  1~37. — Pavlus,  d.  Hofgerlehts  zu  Maun- 
nelm  motlv.  Urthell  ii.  d.  in  A.  Roinane  Wally  angekl.  Prefsvergehn.  Ildlb.  1836. 

u)  If.  IT>ini>,  Romanzero.  Ilamb.  1851. 

r)  /..  Bchtfer,  Lalenbrevler.  I5rl.  5  ed.  1SI6.  Das  hohe  Lied  v.  Titus  Ulrleh.  Brl.  1S45.  F.  v  Sal 
let,  Laienevan^elium.  Lps.  1842. 
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»s  a  conquered  territory,  (w)  A  coarse  political  liberalism,  from  an  extreme 
hatred  of  the  clergy  rejected  also  the  God  -whom  they  served,  that  it  might 
nave  its  own  God  of  this  world  and  of  freedom,  (a-)  This  plan  of  a  com- 
plete rupture  with  the  whole  historical  development  of  past  times,  led  the 
uneducated  classes  to  confound  in  one  general  mass  their  own  wants  and  de- 
sires with  the  dregs  of  philosophy.  Soon  God  was  annihilated  and  the  peo- 
ple were  deified,  patriotism  was  despised  that  all  pious  reverence  might  bo 
obliterated  with  it,  and  Christ  was  made  prominent  only  as  bis  name  could  bo 
used  to  sanction  democratic  and  revolutionary  principles,  (y) 

§  451.     Orthodox  Pietism  and  its  Extremes. 

The  romantic  poetry  which  prevailed  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  was 
a  shadowless  picture  of  the  piety  of  the  middle  ages.  Nbvalis  (v.  Ilarden- 
burg,  1772-1801)  found  a  religion  in  poetry,  which,  having  destroyed  its  own 
I  in  its  ardent  longings  over  the  grave  of  Protestantism,  and  over  tbe  ruins  of 
Rome,  indulged  in  fond  dreams  of  a  new  church  of  the  all-pervading  deity,  (a) 
The  national  feeling  which  had  been  awakened  during  the  wars  for  freedom, 
and,  after  the  victory  had  been  defrauded  of  its  natural  development,  and  re- 
pressed until  it  became  once  more  nothing  but  a  pitiful  Germanism,  now 
longed  to  recover  the  pious  manners  of  earlier  days.  This  longing  still  re- 
mained, even  when  a  portion  of  the  youth  had  ceased  to  hope  for  any  thing 
from  political  agitations.  A  religious  pleasure  was  derived  from  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  from  an 
effort  to  break  through  the  limits  prescribed  for  man.  (o)  In  connection  with 
such  a  disposition,  the  revolution  which  then  took  place  in  the  religious  lite, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  intellectual  movements,  called 
forth  an  extreme  reaction  against  the  rationalism  which  prevailed  even  in  the 
third  decennary  of  that  century,  and  tben  against  the  philosophizing  Anti- 
christianity.  By  means  of  conventicles  and  tracts  a  zealous  parly  was  soon 
formed,  and  an  energetic  organ  of  communication  with  the  public  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  (1827).  (c)  Its  essential  character 
is  pietistic,  {d)  though  it  is  more  liberal  and  better  accommodated  to  ordinary 


u)  Daumer:T>\»  Geheimn.  d.  chr.  Altorth.  Ilamb.  1S47.  Die  Eel.  d.  neuen  WeltalU-ra.  Ibid. 
1850.  3  vols.    A.  Rugt,  Gesamm.  Schrr.  Manh.  1846  8.  10  vols. 

as)  Ehelnwald  Rep.  1884.  vol.  V.  p.  71s. 

y)  Max  Sttrner,  d.  Elnzlge  n.  s.  Eigenth.  Lps.  1515.  W.  dfarr,±  Junge  Deutschl.  in  d.  BcbweU 
Lps.  1>16.    J.  Frdbel,  System  d.  social.  Politlk.  Znr.  184T. 

a  ed.  by  Tleck  &  Scblegel,  lirl.  1S04.  5  cd.  1S37-4G.  8  vols. 

1)  IMo  Beherin  von  Prevorst.  Stiittg.  (1899.)  1883.  2  v.    [The  f  Prevorst,  or  Revelett  of 

thl  i n ii.  r  life  of  in»n.  New  York.  1888.  8.]  Qeaohloht«n  Besessener.  Carl-r.  1884,  M  I gikon,  e&  bj 
.1.  Center.  8tutt_-  184a  '-'  EL 

c)  I>.  BchuU,  <l.  Wesen  u.  Trelben  d.  Bcrl.  ev.  K.  Zeltnng,  Bid.  1889a  8  P.  (On  the  other  side: 
i  ..  Klrche  a.  d.  Consistorlsltatb  Bcholi.  Brl  1889.)  "■  Suald,  die  Ungeeobtobtllchk.  ev.  Qelst- 
Schen.  Tab.  1845.  L.  1!.  K  (onlg.)  II.  Heng  tenb,  Brsunsohw.  1846,  DerOelsl  .1  ev.  K.  /..  I  ed  Krl 
1845.  (On  tbe  other  side:  Die  P«rtel  i  Br.  K.  Z.  7on  e,  Lslea.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1848.  N.  15c.  18ft  ] 
a  ZichUsche,  d.  Ev.  K.  7..  n.  Ibr  Trelben.  Lps,  1848, 

d)  Bretaehnetder,  d.  Grundlsge  d,  ev.  Plet  Lps,  1888,  0  if&rkHn,  n«r  t.  n.  Kntlk  Imod.  Plet 
Btnttg.  18  19.  Comp,  Dorner  In  &  Stud.  a.  Krlt  1840,  P,  1.  Lit  Burvej  :  Bheinwsld,  Sep,  v.  XX\  II 
,'.  4.8».  15Css. 
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life  than  was  the  pietism  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  ha?  also  heen  more 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  toils  and  honors  of  secular  life,  and  in  various  de- 
grees it  has  become  connected  with  the  old  Protestant  orthodoxy,  and  as- 
sumed its  controversial  character,  (e)  As  to  its  religious  elements  it  embraces 
the  greatest  variety,  from  the  genuine  piety  exhibited  by  Luther  or  Spener, 
full  of  a  joyful  faith  in  a  God  born  of  the  Virgin,  down  through  the  several 
gradations  of  pure  party  zeal,  pride,  and  mental  imbecility,  until  we  reach 
the  hypocrisy  which  uses  the  language  of  ardent  piety  to  gain  selfish  ends,  or 
even  to  cover  the  most  criminal  designs.  (/)  Although  the  principal  leaders, 
whenever  they  expressed  themselves  in  a  literary  style,  committed  serious 
offences  against  the  old  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic  theology,  and  when  confessing 
their  sins  adopted  many  rationalistic  excrescences,  (g)  they  regarded  the  theo- 
logical views  advanced  in  those  systems  as  that  by  which  alone  men  could  bo 
saved,  and  all  other  views  of  Christianity,  except  some  fragments  of  truth 
among  the  Catholics  and  Supernaturalists,  as  unchristian.  It  was  on  account 
of  this  exclusiveness  that  even  such  theologians  as  Neander  felt  compelled  to 
"withdraw  from  their  connection.  They  also  erected  a  literary  inquisition,  the 
object  of  which  was  at  first  disavowed,  but  was  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
be  indispensable,  and  which,  when  it  condemned  individuals,  clothed  its  ver- 
dicts in  the  language  of  Christian  intercession,  (h)  As  a  complete  return  to 
the  position  of  former  orthodoxy  was  impossible,  without  denying  the  reality 
of  the  secular  progress  which  lay  in  the  retrograde  path,  they  pronounced  all 
these  improvements  heathenish,  and  with  a  puritanical  and  stupid  assurance 
they  condemned  every  cheerful  expression  of  genius,  (i)  and  sighed  over  the 
whole  development  of  the  Church  as  an  apostasy.  From  an  extreme  dread 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times,  those  especially  who  belonged  to  the 
higher  classes  now  turned  to  every  thing  old,  even  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
Church  Journal  reproached  an  honorable  clergy,  anxious  for  their  inherited 
rights  and  for  their  country,  with  being  favorable  to  a  perjured  insurrection, 
and  in  the  style  of  von  Ilaller  (£),  by  means  of  a  patriarchal  theory  of  state, 
advocated  the  absolute  divine  right  of  rulers,  and  yet  announced  the  over- 
throw of  a  government  favorable  to  rationalism  by  a  popular  insurrection,  as 
a  victory  for  the  cause  of  God.  (I)  Journals  of  the  same  complexion,  also,  in 
France  and  North  America,  were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  boldest  democratic 
forms  of  language  in  the  style  of  the  old  Puritans,  (m)  In  German  countries 
divines  of  a  liberal  culture  gradually  died,  almost  every  professorship  and 
ecclesiastical  office  of  an  exalted  influence  was  filled  by  persons  favorable  to 
the  new  orthodoxy,  and  those  inclined  to  free  researches  were  intimidated 
from  pursuing  theological  studies  by  the  hopelessness  of  all  such  efforts.     A 


e)  E.  g.  Rnhr,  Pred.  Btbl.  1881.  P.  6.  Notizenbl.  N.  6. 

/)  Prooflj  in  Schulz,  I.  p.  11.  IT.  85ss.        g)  ibid.  II,  134a, 

h)  Ev.  K.  Z  188b.  N.  108S,  18:31.  N.  5Tss.  93ss.  Conip.  M.  Goze,  kurze  aber  notbw.  Erin.  u.  d.  Lei- 
den d.  june.-n  Werttaer.  Hamb.  1775. 

«')  Ev.  K.  Z.  1850.  N.  24.  25.  44.  4G.  1S51.  X.  Is.— J.  C.  E.  TTofmann,  die  schleswig-holst  Geistllet 
D.  d.  ev.  K.  Z  Erl.  1S50. 

*)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1881.  X.  ISss.  80s.  105.  1933.  N.  31.  On  the  other  sido :  A.  K.  Z.  1888.  N.  lss.  SchuU 
I  p.  708S.  II.  p.  41ss     A.  Wldmann,  pollt  r.edenken  wider  i  Ev.  K.  Z.  Potsd.  1S46. 

f)  §  450.  nt.  A-.)        m)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1330.  N.  86.  1S31.  N.  18s.  30.  Sis.  1S32.  N.  4s.  59. 
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vonnger  clergy  was  therefore  raised  up,  inclined  to  the  new  party,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  energy  of  a  principle  newly  asserted,  but  derived  from  great 
examples  in  former  times.  The  artificial  work  of  sustaining  this  party  de- 
volved in  Germany  upon  those  established  churches  which  were  under  Cath 
olic  guardianship,  and  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolutionary  movements 
of  1848,  it  became  a  principle  for  the  administration  of  government.  The 
Evangelical  Church  Journal  then  contended  bravely  against  the  storm, 
with  only  trifling  concessions,  and  the  few  clergymen  who  became  excited 
by  the  popular  movements  acknowledged  that  they  were  not  sustained  by 
their  congregations.  It  is  not  probable,  nor,  if  Ave  look  at  the  whole  process 
of  German  culture,  is  it  credible,  that  the  mass  or  the  true  nobility  of 
the  German  nation  will  renounce  all  that  it  has  inherited  froin  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  become  converts  to  this  precise  form  of  theological  doctrine  which 
has  always  become  most  prominent  when  its  political  objects  were  most  un- 
deniable, (/()  and  which  has  in  public  life  violated  all  obligations  and  truth. 
Still,  with  all  the  disturbance  which  this  party  has  often  caused  in  the  affairs 
of  various  congregations,  and  the  many  troubles  or  extravagances  which  it 
has  produced  in  individuals,  until  in  some  cases  they  have  been  driven  to 
madness,  it  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good.  It  has  soft- 
ened many  obstinate  dispositions,  and  had  an  important  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Church.  It  has  strengthened  the  confidence  of  the  Church 
in  her  possession  of  a  form  which  is  primitive  and  divine,  brought  to  light 
the  defective  nature  of  modern  Supernaturalism,  introduced  new  investiga- 
tions of  subjects  which  would  otherwise  have  been  too  hastily  given  up, 
denounced  many  an  exhibition  of  a  narrow  superficial  spirit  which  obtained 
favor  under  the  garb  of  reason,  and  by  way  of  warning  has  shown  what 
must  be  the  result  of  a  zeal  for  the  mere  externals  of  a  system  which  has  now 
passed  away.  Only  a  few  isolated  instances  occur,  in  which  this  pietistio 
spirit  could  not  find  satisfaction  in  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  connections,  or 
has  assumed  any  extraordinary  appearances.  Among  the  Suabian  tribes  these 
excited  persons  seized  upon  some  peculiar  sentiment  of  some  eminent  eccle- 
siastical teacher,  or  induced  some  individuals  to  become  their  advocates 
among  the  people.  Their  disposition  was  in  some  instances  melancholy,  and 
in  others  cheerful.  Although  in  this  region  also  the  clergy  generally  adhered 
to  ancient  usages,  many  innovations  had  been  made  in  their  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  liturgy,  and  in  the  hymn-book.  The  opposition  therefore  be- 
came distinctly  organized,  and  a  few  Separatists  refused  to  perform  their 
ordinary  ecclesiastical,  and  even  their  civil  duties.  Punishments  and  force, 
in  some  instances  carried  so  far  as  to  take  persons  by  violence  to  the  Church, 
were  of  course  in  vain.  The  civil  authorities  in  Wurteniberg  finally  permit- 
ted those  who  were  discontented  to  assemble  in  a  congregation  at  Kornthal 
(1818),  with  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  and  civil  OOnstitQtioD  conformed  Bfl  near 
a-  possible  to  the  type  of  the  apostolic  Church,  but  under  the  inspection  of 

the    civil    authorities,  (o)       Others   wandered    away    latter    1805)    to    North 

n)  K.  e.  Comp.  A.  K  Z.  1851  N.  88. 

o)  Arobtv  I.  KG.  rol  IV.  \>.  18 '•--.    A  G  Kopfii.  WUrtemb,  Brftdergemelnden  In  Korntli.  a 
Wilhelnwdort  Btuttg  1889.  Brl  A.  K.  v..  1840.  N 
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America,  where,  under  the  name  of  Harmonists,  they  formed  a  community 
near  Pittsburg,  in  which  the  peasant  Rapp  (d.  1847)  exercised  a  patriarchal 
authority.  As  the  society  professed  to  hold  their  property  in  common,  the 
whole  direction  of  it  was  committed  to  him.  Even  marriages  could  not  be 
formed  without  his  consent.  (j>)  The  peace  of  the  original  congregation  was  dis- 
turbed (1831)  by  Bernhard  M  tiller  (Proli),  who  had  formerly  lived  in  splendor  at 
Offenbach,  had  predicted  a  spiritual  universal  monarchy,  and  when  threatened 
with  a  legal  investigation,  had  gone  to  America.  There  he  had  been  received 
by  Eapp  as  a  prophet,  and  promised  the  younger  members  of  the  association 
with  a  true  community  of  goods  and  liberty  of  marriage.  Eapp  was  obliged 
to  purchase  a  separation  for  a  large  sum,  with  which  Proli  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  New  Jerusalem,  and  then  called  upon  all  believers  to  hasten  thither  to 
escape  the  vials  of  divine  wrath.  But  when  the  money  was  all  spent,  this 
vicegerent  of  God  announced  that  each  one  might  escape  as  he  could  (1833).  (o) 
Edward  Irving  (1792-1834)  was  a  Presbyterian  preacher  in  the  Caledonian 
chapel  in  London,  with  a  powerful  fancy  and  a  wild  antiquated  style  of  lan- 
guage, with  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  prophets,  as  well  as  to 
that  of  Byron  and  Shakspeare.  He  soon  became  the  favorite  preacher  of  the 
higher  classes,  for  he  contended  against  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  which  he  said 
was  elevating  the  fallen  archangel  Liberalism  above  Christ  the  morning  star. 
"When  his  mind  became  absorbed  in  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  of  God  assumed 
our  sinful  nature,  although  without  detriment  to  his  holiness,  the  fashionable 
world  began  to  forsake  him.  His  extreme  longing  and  praying  for  the  spirit- 
ual gifts  which  had  been  afforded  to  the  apostolic  Church,  as  the  signs  of  the 
approaching  kingdom  of  Christ,  seemed  at  last  to  call  them  forth.  As  in  for- 
mer days  at  Corinth,  individuals  spoke  with  tongues,  in  unintelligible  expres- 
sions of  a  religious  ecstasy  mingled  with  exclamations,  which  generally  closed 
with  prophecies  (1831).  The  Scotch  Presbytery  excluded  him  from  the  Cale- 
donian chapel  on  account  of  these  disturbances  of  public  worship  (1832),  and 
by  a  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry  for 
doctrinal  errors.  He  now  established  a  church  of  his  own,  (r)  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  re-establishment  of  all 
tbose  ecclesiastical  offices  which  were  instituted  in  the  apostolic  age,  this 
soon  denied  its  original  founders,  and  arranged  itself  under  twelve  apostles 
and  an  order  of  prophets.  This  constitution  was  established  not  merely  for 
the  present,  but  for  all  future  times,  and  the  body  thus  constituted  claimed  to  be 
the  true  Church  delivered  from  its  past  corruptions,  and  adorned  for  the  second 
advent  of  its  Lord.  In  England  this  movement  met  with  but  little  success, 
but  in  Geneva  a  class  of  persons  inclined  to  such  extravagances  became  dis- 
turbed by  it,  and  an  accomplished  orator  connected  with  the  German  ortho- 

p)  A,  K.  Z.  1822.  N.  9. 1823.  N.  ST.  J.  Wagner,  Qesch.  d.  Harinoniegescllsch.  Waihingen  1883. 
D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  251.  206.  Brl.  K.  Z.  1850,  N.  49. 

g)  A.  K.  Z.  1832.  N.  66.  1835.  N.  1S6.  Der  Wundermann  d.  19.  Jhh.  from  the  Engl,  of  Krelde- 
burg.  Il.in.  1888.  0.  v.  Sotmhorst,  ScliiMerung  d.  Abentheurers  ProlL  l'rkf.  1S34.  [  Winebrenner'4 
Eel.  Denominations  in  Hie  U.  S.  (Harrisburg,  1*49.)  p.  9.] 

r)  .)/  //<»/,/.  BruchBt  a.  d.  Leben  u.  Scbrr.  Irv.  S.  Gall.  1S39.  Ev.  KZ.  1S39.  N.  SSss.  97ss.  comp 
18S7.  N.  54ss.  Acta  List  ecc.  1837.  p.  798ss.  [Jones,  Btog.  Sketch  and  Sermons  of  Ed.  Irr.  Load 
1835.  8.T 
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dox  and  pietistic  school  embraced  its  principles.  (■•>)  Attaching  themselves  to 
this  school,  the  angels  and  vice-angels  of  the  new  Church  founded  a  few 
chapels  in  Northern  Germany,  with  a  great  display  of  primitive  forms.  (One 
of  these  established  in  Berlin  was  closed  in  1851.)  Their  followers,  however, 
never  hesitated  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  the  established  churches,  on  the 
ground  that  their  general  Church  was  to  bo  gathered  from  all  existing 
sects,  (t)  On  the  other  hand,  those  appeals  which  were  sometimes  heard  in 
a  few  Swedish  parishes  (1841-43)  among  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and 
even  among  children,  were  only  simple  and  often  affecting  calls  to  repent- 
ance, pathetically  spoken  or  sung  in  the  Scriptural  language  of  the  Church. 
Those  who  were  about  to  utter  them  were  at  first  seized  with  a  violent  pain 
in  their  heads  and  hearts,  accompanied  with  an  extreme  agony  on  account 
of  sin,  and  others  were  affected  in  a  similar  way  by  imitation  and  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  But  with  the  exception  of  some  who  counterfeited 
these  things  by  imitation,  the  speaking  was  generally  involuntary,  and  the 
speakers  were  unconscious  of  what  they  uttered,  in  the  midst  of  convulsions, 
faintings,  and  visions.  The  country-people  were  much  edified  by  such  scenes, 
and  took  offence  at  what  they  regarded  as  attempts  to  drive  away  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Joel  3,  Is)  by  medicines  for  the  body,  (it)  Although  in  other  places 
a  love  of  sin  was  sometimes  concealed  under  the  profession  of  extraordinary 
degrees  of  grace,  (;■)  there  are  no  instances  of  positive,  sanguinary  or  lascivi- 
ous excesses,  except  where  the  authors  of  them  passed  from  tins  general  class 
into  other  sects.  Margaretta  Peter,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant  in  Wildena- 
puch,  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  became  powerfully  excited  by  her  intercourse 
with  persons  professedly  awakened,  and  by  tracts  of  an  enthusiastic  charac- 
ter, till,  in  her  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  world,  she  looked 
forward  to  the  occurrence  of  extraordinary  events.  Her  intellectual  energy 
and  decision  of  character  induced  many  pious  persons  of  the  surrounding 
country  to  honor  her  as  a  saint,  and  even  the  consequences  of  a  night  spent 
in  adultery  did  not  destroy  her  confidence  in  herself.  This  feeling  of  her 
own  importance  induced  her  with  her  followers  to  contend  with  Satan,  by 
means  of  carnal  weapons,  to  have  her  own  believing  sister  slain,  and  with 
wonderful  heroism  to  have  herself  crucified,  according  to  what  she  deemed  a 
divine  command,  that  she  might  save  thousands  of  souls  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  once  more  in  her  person  (1823).  (ir)  It  was  rumored  in  Kbnigaburg 
that  two  clergymen,  who  professed  the  exclusive  kind  of  Christianity,  had 
introduced  shameless  mysteries  into  a  pietistio  circle.  The  legal  investigation, 
which  was  attended  with  great  difficulties  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
persons  accused  (after  1835),  brought  nothing  to  light,  except  that  sensual 

»)  TMeraok,  Vorlesa.  L  Katb.  a  Prot  1846,  2  AMh.    [KUng,  Thler  oil.  (Stud  tu  Krii.  1849.  ll 
1.)    G.  Reich,  d.  [ningiam.  u.  ».  rel.  Oharakter.  (Ibid.  p.  19868.)    Kv.  K.  z  1 184T.  and  Jan.  1848.] 

t)  Ue.  (1.  Batbachlnaa,  Gottea  m,  <l.  Erde.  Bchaffb.  Frkf.  1848a.  I  roU  J.  B  <op«r,  d,  Entrackung 
n.  VerwandL  d.  lebenden  Helllgen,  BrL  1847,  Actenatocka  d,  nUniat  d.  geiatL  Angeles;,  Brl  I860,  p, 
»4.<s.— Tholoek'a  Lit  Anz.  1848.  N.  81  BrL  K.  Z.  1849.  N.  88!  78.  188ft  N.  it. 

u)  Die  Predlgt-Krankh.  (wiih  the  Liter,  in  Brnna  Bap,  1840,  vol  III.  p,  170,  270m.)  Kv.  K.  Z. 
lc42.  \.  r.ns.  ci'.  Ink;  n   19aa.  BrL  K.  z.  1847.  N.  18a. 

v)  Ehelnw.  Bep.  1885.  \,.l.  X.  \,.  V>. 

v>)  J  /..  Meyer, Schwann.  Grenelaoenra  Id  VI  ZDi  Zed.  1894  A.  K.  Z.  1888.  N.  98.411 

.02.  Kv.  K.  z.  i-;i.  ft  '-'0^. 
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passions  had  been  excited  under  the  forms  of  devotion,  in  order  to  regain  tbo 
innocence  of  the  original  Paradise.  It  also  appeared  that  the  preacher  L'bcl 
(b.  1784),  as  the  highly  privileged  chief  nature,  had  exercised  a  despotic 
control  over  the  consciences  of  the  others,  and  that  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  their  faith  was  a  philosophic  fancy  produced  by  a  pious  but  eccentric 
being  named  Sdiocnherr  (1771-182G),  respecting  the  origin  of  the  universe 
from  the  mingling  of  two  primordial  beings  of  a  spiritual  and  sensuous  na- 
ture as  Eloahs.  (x)  In  Saxony,  was  Stephen  (1777-1846),  the  pastor  of  a 
Bohemian  church  in  Dresden,  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  to  the  polite  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  but  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  old  Church  of 
Luther,  who  knew  well  how  to  excite  ordinary  minds  by  his  simple  and  im- 
pressive eloquence,  and  to  rule  them  with  keen  intelligence  and  firm  decision. 
He  became  a  centre  for  pietistic  Lutheranism,  at  that  time  new  in  this  region, 
but  propagated  there  by  means  of  young  clergymen  and  foreigners.  "Wherever 
it  prevailed,  every  natural  bond  was  relaxed  for  its  exclusive  interest.  When 
the  government  (after  1830)  ceased  to  favor  this  class  of  persons,  and  Ste- 
phen found  himself  threatened  with  prosecution,  professing  to  speak  by  divine 
direction,  he  commanded  his  followers  to  leave  the  country,  as  they  could  not 
there  maintain  the  Lutheran  faith  in  its  purity,  nor  transmit  it  to  their  pos- 
terity. Most  of  the  clergymen  who  had  been  connected  with  his  society  now 
renounced  his  doctrines,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  identical  with  ancient 
Donatism,  and  enjoined  a  flying  from  the  cross.  Others  followed  Stephen 
with  about  six  hundred  members  of  their  congregations,  in  the  autumn  of 
1838,  from  what  they  considered  as  the  land  of  Egypt  to  North  America. 
When  he  had,  as  their  bishop,  established  a  system  of  unlimited  despotism 
both  in  spiritual  and  secular  affairs,  he  too  soon  gave  a  loose  rein  to  his  licen- 
tious passions.  No  sooner  was  his  scandalous  conduct  made  known  by  means 
of  women  who  had  fallen  or  been  abused  by  him,  than  his  government  was 
at  an  end.  After  his  deposition  and  expulsion  (May,  1839),  the  clergy  at- 
tempted to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  but  the  ideal  of  a  Wittenberg  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  become  nearly  effaced  from  their  minds,  and  the  better  class,  on 
witnessing  Stephen's  fall,  became  conscious  of  their  own  guilt.  They  firmly 
adhered  to  Lutheranism  as  the  only  true  form  of  Christianity,  and,  after  a 
long  period  of  distraction,  those  who  survived  formed  a  general  connection 
by  a  synod,  but  maintained  a  bitter  controversy  with  those  clergymen  who 
were  exiles  for  the  same  faith,  (y) 

§  452.     Undecided  Controversies  letween  Old  and  New  Protestantism. 

The  controversy  which  had  previously  been  maintained  principally  on 
scientific  principles,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  a  common  Christian 
ground  between  Rationalism  and  Supernaturalism,  was  now  so  far  changed 

a-)  A.  K.  Z.  1S35.  N.  177.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1S36.  K  10.  (A.  F.  t.  Wegnern)  Zuverl.  Mitth.  u.  Schr.nh. 
Leben  u.  Theos.  sowie  ii.  d.  secllr.  Umtriebe  zu  Konigsb.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Tti.  1S33.  P.  2.)  Kngsb. 
1889. 

y)  L.  P.  I.  fttkem  fttlcr,  Echren  u.  Umtriebe  d.  Stephanisten  Altenb.  1 S38.  O.  Pleisuner,  die  Fanati 
ker  lin  Muldenthale.  Altenb  1839.  L.  Fischer,  d.  falsehe  Martyrerth.  Lps.  1S39.  (fl.  PoUnz)  Die  off 
Melnung  u.  Bteph.  Ibid.  1S40.  C.  E.  Vehse,  d.  Stephansehe  Aiiswandirung.  Dtsd.  1840.  Brl.  K 
Z.  1841.  N.  7.  33.  86.  1845.  N.  85.    Hasse,  meissn.  KGesch.  Lps.  1S47.  vol   II.  p.  3S(i.  410ss. 
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that  it  was  carried  on  among  the  common  people,  and  was  a  contest  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  Church.  It  was  also  so  arranged,  that  on  one  side  were 
involved  many  principles  of  Christian  freedom,  and  on  the  other  those  of 
ecclesiastical  piety.  Many  irrelevant  matters  were  introduced  into  the  de- 
bate. The  Church  party  brought  forth  a  murderer,  who  confessed  that  his 
rationalism  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  crime ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  obliged  to  hear  its  religious  conversions  ridiculed,  and  to  see  many  pain- 
ful things  in  the  domestic  life  of  its  members  held  up  to  public  gaze,  (a)  The 
true  ground  of  the  contention,  however,  was  the  revolution  taking  place  in 
public  feeling.  Even  a  liberal-minded  statesman  expressed  a  wish  "  that 
about  a  dozen  Rationalists  might  be  placed  extra  statum  nocendi."  (I)  On 
the  part  of  the  Rationalists,  a  new  symbol  had  been  brought  forward,  which 
the  orthodox  declared  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  standing  in  the  Church,  (c) 
1.  Claus  Harms  of  Kiel  (b.  1778),  an  imaginative,  popular  preacher  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  school  of  piety,  and  endowed  with  a  remarkable  facility  of 
expression,  (d)  celebrated  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation  by  propounding 
ninety-five  new  theses,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  total  depravity  of  man 
and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  faith  were  maintained  in  opposition  to  the 
unbelief  and  rationalism  of  the  age.  The  various  forms  in  which  these  were 
opposed,  revealed  how  utterly  foreign  this  system  of  faith  was  to  the  temper 
of  the  age,  and  how  far  even  those  who  at  first  seemed  pleased  with  this 
attack  upon  the  contemporary  spirit  had  embraced  Pelagian  sentiments,  and 
were  estranged  from  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  The  power  of  the  orthodox 
party  became  gradually  established  in  Ilolstein,  and  its  adherents  found  con- 
solation in  the  Oath  of  1764,  which  avowed  a  strict  adherence  to  the  original 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  while  the  more  liberal  interpreters  of  the  Scriptures 
appealed  to  the  Agenda  of  1797,  and  a  series  of  legal  enactments  put  forth 
since  that  time  in  the  same  spirit,  (e)  2.  In  Denmark,  the  new  Theology 
had  been  quietly  propagated,  when  Prof.  Clause)!,  in  a  clear  and  learned 
work  upon  the  conflicting  opinions  prevailing  in  the  churches,  pointed  out 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  as  the  proper  independent  development  of  the 
religious  spirit.  (/)  On  the  other  hand,  Qruntltxirj,  a  man  of  a  poetical  tem- 
perament, well  versed  in  the  ancient  history  of  his  country,  violent  and  yet 
liberal  in  his  disposition,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  protested  against  the 
positions  taken  in  that  work,  and  maintained  that  Clausen  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  word  of  God,  and  that  his 
Protestant  Church  was  merely  a  self-constructed  castle  of  pleasure,  and  a 
temple  of  idols.  When  ho  was  brought  before  the  civil  courts  to  answer  far 
these  assertions,  he  resigned  his  pastoral  otiice,  and  was  condemned  tor  libel 


a)  A.  K.  Z.  1S2S.  Lit  Bl.  N.  77.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1830.  N.  100.  40.  (Berlcbt  u.  4  Umtrlflba  1  Kr  mm- 
>er.  in  Malic.  Altenb.  188a) 

I)  Frelh.  v.  Stein  an  Oagern.  Btottg  1888,  p.  Bl  I  815,  (48, 

c)  fiohr,  Grund-  u.  Glanbene-BStM  d.  uv.  prot  K.  Neuat  (1889.)  B  ad.  1848. 

d)  Stud.  u.  Krit.  is*i.  p. :!.    k.  Barmt,  Lebenabeacbr.  »  Ibm  aalber,  Ki.-l,  1861 

e)  tkhrddtor,  Aroblv  d.  Hannaohen  Thwen,  Alton,  1818.  Br.  K.  /,.  188ft  Bl  —lUehoer 
K.  u.  Schulblutt  w.  i*i».  Eforddmrtwba  afonataacbr.  aut  PCrdar,  <l.  treUo  Protaatwl  ■>  1846.  Comp 
Bert  K.  /,.  1846,  N.  I0&    Kv.  K.  Z.  1848.  N   89. 

f)  KatboUclsm.  og  Proteat  BUrkefoTfeniog,  Lira  og  Etltoa,  Kj..bcnb.  1825.8  Tola.  Qbors.  v.  Fritt 
Keoat  1898a,  8  Tola, 
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(1826).  The  orientalist  Limtterg  accused  Clausen  of  the  violation  of  his 
ordination  vows,  and  held  every  person  responsible  for  the  consequences 
"  who  were  witnesses  of  the  corrupting  influence,  without  opposition  to  it." 
For  this  he  was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  excite  discontent  against  the  gov- 
ernment, but  was  acquitted  in  the  courts  of  justice  (1830).  Although  this 
party  obtained  but  little  public  favor,  it  was  much  promoted  by  the  holding 
of  conventicles,  and  at  last  Grundtvig  received  permission  to  hold  ser- 
vices for  divine  worship  (1832).  A  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  Diet  then 
endeavored  by  some  liberal  means  to  get  the  control  of  this  church  of  th6 
people  for  himself  alone,  and  vented  his  rage  against  every  thing  of  German 
origin,  (g)  3.  In  an  academic  disputation  at  Leipsic,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
Eationalists  were  actually  dismissed  from  the  Church.  This  assertion  was 
afterwards  modified,  and  it  was  said  that  they  were  bound  in  conscience 
voluntarily  to  leave  the  Church,  but  in  the  replies  it  called  forth,  even  this 
was  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  Protestantism  and  with  Christianity 
itself,  (h)  But  the  object  of  its  authors  was  more  perfectly  discovered  by 
an  article  in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal,  in  which  Gesenius,  the  distin- 
guished founder  of  the  modern  school  of  oriental  literature  in  Germany,  and 
"Wegscheider,  were  denounced  for  ridiculing  Christianity,  and  for  perverting 
the  minds  of  the  youth.  Though  this  article  was  evidently  designed  to 
induce  the  civil  authorities  to  interfere  in  the  case,  nothing  but  an  admoni- 
tion addressed  to  public  teachers  in  general  was  ever  put  forth  from  that 
quarter,  and  not  only  the  assailed  professors,  but  the  most  highly  esteemed 
writers  and  speakers  in  behalf  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  Protestant 
divines,  protested  against  such  a  turn  of  the  controvers}r,  and  advocated  the 
freedom  of  scientific  discussion.  On  the  part  of  those  who  had  raised  the 
complaint,  it  was  said  that  the  freedom  of  instruction  claimed  was  nothing 
but  oppression,  when  its  bearing  upon  the  congregations  was  regarded,  and 
that  the  Church  could  not  endure  that  its  future  pastors  should  be  taught  the 
very  reverse  of  what  they  were  afterwards  bound  to  preach.  (/)  4.  In  Hexse- 
Cassel,  the  orthodox  party  lost  its  political  support  when  the  ministry  of 
Hassenpflug  was  overthrown.  "When  the  government,  in  concert  with  the 
consistories,  imposed  upon  ministers  about  to  be  settled  the  obligation  to  con- 
form themselves  to  the  Scriptures,  "  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  au- 
thorized standards  of  faith"  (1838),  a  learned  and  practical  jurist  came  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  a  party,  demanding  the  very  reverse.  To  save  the  unity 
and  even  the  legal  existence  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  which  he  believed 
would  be  endangered  by  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  existing  law,  Blcl-ell  de- 
manded that  an  authentic  interpretation  should  be  given,  according  to  which 


g)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1927.  N.  51s.  1828.  N.  55s.  1830.  N.  97ss.  104.  1831.  N.  69ss.  1S82.  N.  49ss.  A.  K.  Z. 
1928.  N.  198  1S30.  N.  49.  1881.  N.  42ss.  1S32.  Lit  Bl.  N.  101.  1834.  N.  111.  Stud.  u.  Krit  1S34.  P.  4. 
p.  995ss.     Hiuhlbach  In  d.  Zeitsch.  £  luth.  Theol.  1841.  P.  1.— Brl.  K.  Z.  1S45.  N.  60. 

h)  Uahn  :  de  rationalism!  vera  indole.  Lps.  182T.  And.  ev.  K.  zunachst  in  Preussen  n.  Sachsen.  Lps. 
1S27.  (  Volkmann)  Der  Rationalist  kein  ev.  Christ  L.  1828.— (ITase)  Die  Leipz.  Disputation.  Lps.  1827. 
Krug,  pliil.  Giitnchten  in  Sachs.-n  d.  Hat.  u.  Supern.  Lps.  1S27.  (Clemen')  Licht  u.  Scbatten.  Lps.  1827 

i)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1830.  N.  5s.  15.  18s.  34.  54s.  59.  69.  84ss.  94s.  A.  K.  Z.  1881  N.  9.  Vote  by  Bret- 
Mhnclder,  Meander,  Ullmann,  Scliott,  B.  Crusins,  Schultz,  Clin.  u.  a.  On  the  other  side:  Eudel- 
hach,  d.  l<c-tu  d.  Ration*!.  Lps.  1S&U. 
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the  authorized  confessions  should  he  acknowledged  to  he  in  substance  the 
6tandard  of  doctrine.     Henl-el  declared  that  the  Augustana  was  as  authorita- 
tive as  the  Carolina,  and  appealed  to  an  assembly  of  his  fellow-citizens  (Aug. 
14,  1839),  which  presented  a  petition  to  the  electoral  princes,  praying  for 
some  explanation  which  should  tranquillize  the  puhlic  mind,  and  for  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  synod.   By  these  means  they  hoped  that  all  authoritative 
creeds  might  be  abolished,  that  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  clergy  might 
be  made  negatively  dependent  upon  the  will  of  their  congregations,  and  that 
all  parochial  compulsion  in  these  matters  might  be  taken  away.     But  not 
only  the  views  of  the  government,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  both  these  demands.    "When  Hassenpflug  undertook  the  re-estab- 
.ishment  of  Old  Hessia  (1850),  the  ancient  form  of  oath  was  introduced,  and 
every  thing  received  the  precise  ecclesiastical  coloring  of  the  old  Covenant 
of  Fidelity  (Treubunds-Farbung).  (£)     5.  In  Saxe  Altenburg,  a  Consistorial 
rescript  was  addressed  (Nov.  13,  1838)  to  the  Ephori  of  Ronneburg,  in  which 
the  emigration  under  Stephen  was  traced  to  the  dissatisfaction  produced  by 
an  unauthorized  mode  of  performing  parochial  duties,  and  the  preachers  were 
admonished  to  instruct  their  people  in  the  essential  and  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity.     The  explanation  of  this  document  by  persons  from 
without,  provoked  the  patriotic  spirits  of  a  few  clergymen  to  a  lively  oppo- 
sition.    The  opinions  of  four  theological  faculties  were  solicited  by  the  gov- 
ernment, with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  consistory  and  its  opponents. 
The  only  reply  favorable  to  a  rigidly  orthodox  sense  was  sent  by  the  faculty 
of  Berlin,  and  even  that  body  was  by  no  means  unanimous.     As  these  opin- 
ions were  published  with  a  noble  confidence  by  the  government,  and  every 
attempt  at  legal  proceedings  on  the  subject  was  suppressed,  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  tranquillized.  (I)     6.  In  Hamburg,  an  excitement  was  created  by 
an  attack  by  some  Pietists  in  a  literary  publication  upon  what  was  called  the 
pretended  Christian  life  of  the  multitude,  and  upon  Rationalism,  which  was 
denominated  a  snake  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1839).    When  two  candidates 
presented  themselves,  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  given  for  an  attack,  the 
party  favorable  to  the  old  faith  used  all  the  means  which  oould  be  employed 
in  a  free  state  to  procure  their  rejection,  on  the  ground  that   they  had  vio- 
lated their  oaths.    But  when  they  declared  that  they  would,  as  hitherto,  con- 
Ion  n  according  to  their  conscientious  convictions  to  the  Bible  and  the  Cate- 
chism, both  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  were  satisfied,  since  it 
could  not  he  denied  that  the  osage  of  a  half  century  was  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  authority  of  the  symbolical  books.    One  pietistio  candidate  was  sus- 
pended until  he  should  pledge  himself  to  observe  in  future  the  respect  due  to 
the  ecclesiastical  ministry,  and  which  had  been  disregarded  in  the  course  of 


A-)  .1  W.  r.i<k-,)i,  ii.  .1.  Verpfllcbt  d.  GeUtl  a.  .1.  aymb.  Bobrr.  Oaaa,  (1889  |  184a  On  tbeotfaei 
side:  K.  '/'.  Bay)  3  kill    Beleacbtongen,  Lpe,  1889.     W.  //.  Ifaww,  &  Wort  0.  Lebrfrdh. 

In  d.  tv.  K.  Cntt,  1889.—  W.  Vilmar,  <\.  Karbeaa.  K.  E£aaa,  1846.  W.  MUmoher,  Geaob.  <l.  Ih-v.  n-f 
K.  Cass.  1850.  BrL  K.  /..  1861.  N.  47. 

I)  B«-rl   k.  '/,.  is:!!).  N.  is.  :;i.     c.  ii'.  /,  ,  /  Ehronrettang  a.  rernnglimpften  obrteO.  Gl. 

i.  Predlgtwel  e.  Lpa  1889  J  Schvd erqffi,  an  den  H  Dr,  Heaeklei  in  Altenb,  Cpa,  1889.  Bedenkea 
d.  theol.  Face.  Jena,  Bert.  Sott  n.  Seldetb.  (Tab  Icken.  Ali.nl..  1889,   Pavlut,  Motiv.  Gut* 

achten.  Maunli.  1889.     C.  Lliinniui,  d.  Altenb.  Angelegenb,  (Stud  u.  Krlt.  1S40.  P,  2.) 
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this  controversy,  (m)  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bremen,  when  the  youncei 
Krumrnacher,  in  the  fervency  of  his  zeal  against  those  whom  he  called  the 
priests  of  Baal,  pronounced  the  apostle's  curse  (Gal.  I,  8)  upon  the  whole 
antichristian  spirit  of  the  age,  although  the  liberal  Protestantism  rigidly 
secured  its  rights  against  a  new  priestly  and  Jewish  system,  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  in  the  city  and  country,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  such  as 
they  regarded  as  unbelievers  in  Christianity,  formed  an  orthodox  confession 
(1840).  (//)  When  the  Reformed  congregation  at  Liebfrauen,  during  the 
spring- tide  of  popular  feeling  in  1848,  and  in  a  popular  election  without  the 
ordinary  established  forms,  called  Dulon  of  Magdeburg  to  become  its  pastor, 
and  when  he  was  installed  without  pledging  himself  to  any  creed,  the  char- 
acter of  the  candidate  (<?)  and  the  object  of  the  congregation  could  no  longer 
be  concealed.  The  old  priest-church  was  derided  as  a  corpse,  from  whose 
grave  alone  new  life  could  be  expected,  and  the  faith  of  their  forefathers  was 
estimated  only  in  the  light  of  circumstances  the  reverse  of  what  originally 
existed.  A  small  amount  of  intelligence,  and  a  popular  style  of  eloquence, 
were  sufficient  to  enable  such  a  man  to  become  a  religious  demagogue,  who 
professed  to  preach  a  Christianity  which  knew  no  vulgar  class,  and  whose 
apotheosis  he  completed,  and  whose  holiest  service  he  performed,  when  he 
endeavored  to  inspire  men  with  a  burning  hatred  to  despotism,  and  to  enlist 
them  in  an  enthusiastic  struggle  for  a  free  state,  a  secular  redemption,  in 
which  every  enjoyment  of  life  might  be  shared  by  all.  {]>)  An  accusation 
was  preferred  against  him  (April,  1851)  by  twenty-three  members  of  his  con- 
gregation, who  demanded  that  the  Church  should  be  protected  against  him 
as  an  enemy  to  Christianity.  Dulon  denied  that  the  Senate,  which  in  similar 
circumstances  (1845)  had  decided  that  a  preacher  should  never  venture  in 
his  public  instructions  beyond  the  degree  of  intelligence  which  prevailed 
among  his  people,  had  any  right  to  interfere  in  theological  controversies.  He 
alleged  that,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  1849,  and  the  laws  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  in  which  no  obligation  to  a  particular  creed  was  required,  a 
pastor  was  responsible  only  to  his  congregation,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  his  people  were  opposed  to  the  accusation.  (17)  The  Senate  applied  to  the 
theological  faculty  of  Heidelberg  for  an  opinion  upon  the  case,  and  when  this 
sustained  the  accusation,  (?•)  Dulon  was  deposed  (April,  1852),  on  the  ground 

m)  Rheinw.  Rep.  vol.  XXVII.  p.  236ss.  XXXV.  13Sss.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1S39.  N.  63s.  8T.  1S40.  N.  1-ls. 
Bis.  A.  K.  Z.  1840.  p.  66.  M.  11.  Ihultwalker,  Protest  in  Veranlassung  d.  neuesten  klrcbL  Ereign. 
in  Hamb.  Hmb.  1839.   //  Schleiden,  d.  prot.  K.  u.  d.  symb.  B.  zunaehst  in  Bez.  a.  Hamb.  limb.  1S40. 

n)  Berl.  K.  Z.  1840.  N.  76.  82.  85.  91.  F.  W.  Krumrnacher :  Paulus  kein  Mann  nach  d.  Sinn* 
unserer  Zeit  2  ed.  Brem.  1840.  Theol.  Replik  an  Paniel.  Elbrf.  1S40.  Der  Scbeinheil.  Rationalism, 
vor  d.  Richterstuhle  d.  H.  S.  Ibid.  1841.  J.  Gildemeixter,  Blendwerke  d.  vulgarcn  Rational,  z.  Be- 
eeltigung  d.  Paul.  Anathema.  Berl.  1841.— F.  W.  Paniel:  8  Sontegspr.  2  ed.  Berl.  1S40.  Unver- 
bolene  Beurth.  d.  sogen.  theoL  Replik.  Berl.  1840.  W.  E.  Wtber,  die  Verfluchungen.  2  ed.  Berl. 
1840.  Bremisches  Magazin  f.  ev.  Wahrh.  v.  Paniel,  Rotbe,  Weber.  lS41ss.  3  P.— Bekenntniss  Brem. 
Pastoren  in  Sachsen  d.  Wahrb.  Berl.  1640.  Rheinw.  Rep.  vol.  XLII.  p.  97.  Malltt,  fur  Stepbant 
Gomelnde.  Br.  1850. 

o)  It.  Dulon,  d.  Geltnng  d.  Bekenntnisschr.  In  d.  ref.  K.  Magdeb.  1S47. 

p)  Vom  Kampfe  d.  Volkerfreih.  e.  Lchrb.  furs  dcutsche  Volk.  Br.  1849s.  2  n.  5  ed.  1351.  Die  ret 
K.,  II.  Mallet  u.  Icb.  Br.  (1850.)  1851.    Der  Wecker,  ein  Sonntagsbl.  s.  Sept  1S50. 

q)  Brl.  KZ.  1850.  N.  84  45.  59. 

r)  Gutachten  d.  theol  Fak.  d.  Univ.  Hcidelb.  u.  Dulon.  -with  Praef.  by  9cb«nkel.  Heldelb.  1852 

the  othor  side:  Dulon,  d.  Gutachten  d.  vicr.  held.  Theologon.  Br.  1852. 
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that  his  course  led  to  agitation,  and  was  dangerous  to  public  safety,  and  he 
was  forbidden  the  performance  of  any  duties  as  a  preacber  or  an  instructor 
within  the  bounds  of  the  republic.  (•*)  Even  if  this  proceeding  be  regarded 
as  of  questionable  propriety  according  to  the  legal  ordinances  then  in 
force,  (0  it  was  certainly  tbe  natural  result  of  the  revolution  which  bad  then 
taken  place  in  public  affairs.  7.  In  Magdeburg,  when  a  work  of  art  was  ex- 
hibited, Sintenis,  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  maintained  in 
a  public  journal  that  tbe  worship  of  Christ  was  a  superstition  not  taught  in 
the  gospels  (1840).  This  was  generally  regarded  as  a  gross  impropriety,  but 
a  few  distinguished  persons  in  their  zeal  denounced  it  in  the  pulpit  as  a  trea- 
son against  the  Church.  When  the  consistory  required  that  Sintenis  should 
acknowledge  his  views  to  be  inconsistent  with  his  office  in  the  Church,  and 
promise  that  he  would  in  future  preach  nothing  which  should  not,  as  far  a." 
he  could  ascertain  from  the  authorized  creeds,  be  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  under  penalty  of  a  suspension  from  his  office,  the  city 
thought  that  Protestant  freedom  of  instruction  was  impaired,  and  that  the 
whule  was  intended  to  place  exclusive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  pietistic- 
party.  The  ecclesiastical  superintendents  and  the  magistrates  therefore 
brought  a  complaint  against  the  consistory  before  the  Bureau  of  Public  "Wor- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  it  had  treated  human  enactments  as  if  they  were  of 
equal  authority  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  that  consequently  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Magdeburg,  once  so  dearly  purchased,  was  in  peril.  But  when 
this  department  censured  the  conduct  of  Sintenis  as  a  pastoral  indiscretion, 
and  admonished  those  who  were  zealous  for  orthodoxy  to  abstain  from  every 
tiling  inconsistent  with  existing  rules,  the  excitement  was  allayed.  ((/) — In 
all  parts  of  Germany  it  was  only  needful  that  some  inflammatory  word 
6hould  be  uttered  to  produce  a  local  explosion.  The  old  Protestantism  in  its 
renovated  form,  had  in  its  favor  the  written  law,  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  and  sometimes  also  the  protection  of  eminent  civil  authorities, 
while  the  new  Protestantism  had  the  usages  of  almost  a  century,  the  mod- 
ern improvements  in  science,  the  revolutionary  principles  started  at  the 
Reformation,  and  generally,  where  freedom  of  conscience  w;ts  threatened,  the 
masses  of  the  third  estate,  who  rose  in  defence  of  such  freedom.  The  ortho- 
dox style  of  preaching  had  become  so  strange  in  particular  cities,  that  some 
pastors  who  used  it  fell  out  with  their  congregations  and  were  dismissed  from 
them,  (>■)  and  sometimes  a  city  otherwise  diligent  in  the  practice  of  religion 
and  in  its  works  of  charity,  protested  in  a  legal  form  against  the  Apostle-' 
Creed,  on  account  of  its  antiquated  character.  (</■)    In  the  principality  of 

*)  Brl.  KZ.  1852.  N.  20.  21.  A.  KZ.  1852.  N.  70. 

f)  IHUenbarffer,  Yotum  In  d.  theoL  Fhc  d.  U.  Hetdelb.  n.  1>.  Hdlb.  1859.  On  ttio  othor  tide: 
Schenkel,  d.  Bcbntzpflicbt  d.  Slaats  gegen  d.  ev.  K.  lleidcll>.  1852. 

«)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1840.  N.  20a,  43.  54s.  67s.  A.  K.  Z  1840.  N.  AIM.  (Theunt)  Urkundcn  ii.  d.  V.t- 
fatuvn  <L  Consist  zn  Magd  gegen  Sintenis,  v.  e,  Freunde  d.  Wnlirhoit  Lps.  1S40.  alittbellungen  u.  d. 
Yeranl.  cL  klrctal  Aufreg.  zn  Magd.  Darmst  1841.  -Dei  Blaehof  Drlaeke  u.  s.  aetylhr.  Wlrken  Id 
Preuae.  Staat  v.  o.  v.  0.  (Kdniff.)  Bergen.  1840. 

v)  Tholuck,  Liter.  Arizelget  I  p.  441aa,    Bhetnw.  Bep.  vol  Y. 

?.  12088.  vol.  XVI II.  |>.  'J-        I 

■a)  liri.  KZ.  1844  N.  2a  1845.  ff.28.  Bv.  KZ.  1844.  N.  46.  M.  Buddbaeh,  L  1  Bedrat  <i.  Ap 
Syml).  lilt  Bez.  a.  d.  Lelpziger  Confea  lonswlrren.  Hal  1844, 
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Lippe,  five  preachers,  who  had  demanded  the  re-introduction  of  the  LTeideI» 
herg  Catechism,  instead  of  the  liberal  catechism  which  had  been  used  for  a 
generation  past,  and  had  protested  (1844)  against  the  spurious  official  oath 
respecting  the  creed  which  had  for  some  time  been  publicly  administered, 
and  against  the  limitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  keys,  were  sum- 
moned before  the  consistory  as  ecclesiastical  demagogues,  and  after  humbling 
themselves,  they  were  admonished  carefully  to  observe  the  regulations  of  the 
Church.  Private  members  were  also  informed  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
them,  with  their  limited  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  to  give  a  Judgment 
respecting  them,  (.t) 

§  453.     Prussia,  tlie,  Union  and  the  Agenda  till  1840.     Cont.  from  §  414. 

J.  Jacobzon,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  d.  ev.  KReclits  d.  Prov.  Preussen  u.  Pos.  Ktinigsb.  18-39. 
p.  Miihler,  Gescb  d.  ev.  KYerf.  d.  Mark  Brandenb.  Weiin.  1S46.— Bbchel,  Ireneon.  Brl.  1821S&  2 
vols.  K.  F.  Oaupp,  d.  Union  d.  deutschen  K.  Brsl.  1S43.  K.  Semisch,  u.  d.  Unionsversuche  bes.  ia 
Preussen.  Greifew.  1852.     0.  J.  Mfesch,  Uikundenb.  d.  ev.  Union.  Bonn.  1853. 

Under  Frederic  II.,  Prussia  had  become,  in  consequence  of  its  natural 
position,  the  most  prominent  of  the  Protestant  powers.  Frederic  William 
II.  (1797-1840),  having  found  consolation  under  his  severe  losses  in  the  sta- 
ble word  of  God,  wished,  after  his  government  had  become  re-established, 
and  he  had  become  rather  jealous  of  its  free  development,  that  the  Church 
might  be  thoroughly  regenerated.  Though  he  felt  some  dislike  to  the  unsta- 
ble character  of  Protestant  freedom,  and  especially  to  the  high-wrought  spirit 
of  Pietism,  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  Luther's  honest  and  steadfast  faith, 
and  with  pious  conscientiousness,  under  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the 
reformers,  sometimes  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Church  with  his  own 
hands.  He  was,  however,  generally  assisted  by  the  gentle  Altenstein,  his 
minister  for  public  worship,  with  whose  preferences  for  the  Hegelian  phi- 
losophy in  the  Church  and  in  the  schools  he  was  often  displeased,  but  whom 
he  never  would  quite  abandon.  (</)  When  the  civil  power  had  absorbed  all 
authorities  peculiarly  ecclesiastical  (1809),  the  king  established  (1817)  pro- 
vincial consistories,  whose  duties  were  confined  to  matters  exclusively  spirit- 
ual, and  did  not  include  the  location  of  clergymen ;  district  and  provincial 
synods,  composed  only  of  clergymen,  and  restricted  within  a  narrow  circle 
of  duties,  but  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  an  imperial  synod  ;  (l>)  and  a 
ministry  for  public  worship,  which  was  to  be  the  organ  through  which  the  royal 
authority  was  exercised  over  the  Church.  The  oath  which  the  clergymen 
were  to  take,  bound  them  to  be  the  servants  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the 
Church.  As  Protestantism  gradually  developed  itself,  the  contrast  between 
ihe  two  Churches  became  less  and  less  prominent  before  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  other  antagonisms  of  far  greater  importance  than  those  between 
Luther  and  Zwingle  appeared  in  each.     Hence,  when  the  king  sent  forth  a 

a-)  Urkunden  z.  Beurth.  d.  kirchl.  Verb,  im  F.  Lippe.  Lps.  1S45.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1S42.  N.  100.  1843.  N. 
•28.  37.  72.  1S44.  N.  12.  65.  1845.  N.  SOss.  92.  1S46.  N.  9s.  33.  53.  77s.  97.  1851.  N.  76& 

a)  Eylerl,  OharaoterzQge  ft.  d.  Leben  Fried.  Willi.  III.  Magdeb.  1S43-6.  esp.  3.  vol.  [Life  and 
Opinions  '.r  Fred.  Will.  III.  from  the  Germ,  r.f  Eylert,  by  J.  Birch,  Lond.  1S44.  S.] 

/')  Acts  in  Wackier,  theol  Kacbrichten  1M7.  Schleiermacher,  u.  d.  einzuricbt.  Synodn'verf 
Brl.  1-17.    A.  KZ.  1828.  N.  44. 
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call  for  a  voluntary  union  at  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  (c)  the  union  of 
an  evangelical  Church  fell  into  his  hands  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  age.  No 
attempt  to  produce  uniformity  by  artificial  creeds  was  therefore  necessary. 
On  the  one  hand,  an  internal  union  was  effected  by  the  conviction  that  those 
controversies  which  had  now  ceased,  or  which  still  continued,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  Christian  love  and  fellowship ;  and  on  the  other,  all  that 
was  needful  to  an  external  union  was  accomplished  by  an  agreement  respect- 
ing a  constitution,  church  property,  and  ordinary  usages.  It  was  also  con- 
cluded that  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  celebrated  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  Synod  of  Berlin,  by  a  mere  breaking  of  the  bread  and  a  faithful  reci- 
tation of  the  words  used  in  the  original  institut  >n.  But  while  this  work 
was  in  process  of  cheerful  accomplishment  in  the  several  ecclesiastical  corpo- 
rations, sometimes  by  public  enactments  and  sometimes  as  the  government 
directed,  by  a  practical  acceptance  of  the  breaking  of  bread  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authorities  of  the  united  Church,  it  was  considerably 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Agenda.  The  development  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  the  modes  of  speech 
occasioned  by  the  new  scientific  and  literary  education  of  the  people,  ren- 
dered some  alteration  of  the  language  of  the  Church  indispensable.  New 
liturgies  were  therefore  introduced  into  some  established  churches  without 
attracting  much  attention.  A  common  form  of  worship  seemed  to  become 
necessary  by  the  union.  The  theological  commission  appointed  for  compos- 
ing such  an  instrument  in  Prussia  accomplished  nothing.  The  king  then  pub- 
lished an  Agenda  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  cabinet  (1822)  for  the  use 
of  the  court  church,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  garri- 
son churches  of  his  kingdom,  and  recommended  it  to  all  the  congregations 
of  the  realm,  instead  of  the  conflicting  and  arbitrary  forms  which  had  pre- 
viously been  used  in  the  different  provinces,  (d)  Objections  against  it  were 
urged  by  some  who  fancied  that  it  partook  too  much  of  an  old  ecclesiastical, 
and  even  of  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  by  others  who  complained  that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  orthodox,  and  was  too  much  reformed.  Some,  also,  were  displeased 
with  a  heterogeneous  political  element  which  they  discovered  in  it.  But  no 
general  opposition  to  it  (V)  was  apparent  until  the  government  took  some 
6teps  to  draw  over  the  churches  by  various  temptations  or  by  coercion,  and 
some  authors  contended  that  a  strict  conformity  to  the  liturgy  should  be  re- 
quired by  a  law  on  the  territorial  system.  (/)  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion 
no  synodal  constitution  was  carried  into  effect,  lor  even  the  notorious  politi- 
cal party  took  no  pleasure  in  a  measure  which  so  forcibly  reminded  them  of 
the  promised  representative  system.  It  was  only  in  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces  that  a  synodal  form  on  the  basis  of  ancienl  usages  was 
introduced  (1835),  but  even  there  the  system  hit  as  much  to  he  desired  as  it 

c)  Sc-pt  27,  1  SI 7.  in  Nituch,  p.  I2hs. 

d)  Klreben-Agenda  f.  d.  prot  Hof-  a.  Domk.  In  BerL  BrL  and  "ft    A.  KX.  ]<■>!.  x.  17.  Ba 

a)  (j&cftlelermaehar)  Dad. lit  Beobt  bt.  LandeafQnten,  t.  PaolC  I  :i.    Acton- 

•tuoke,  betr.  <1.  I'r.  K.  A.  ed  by  Falck,  Ki.-t.  182T. 

/)  AuijhhH,  Kritik  <!.  Preuaa,  A.  Krkf.  I88&  and  ErklSr.  n.  <l.  ICajeatiUareobt  in  Urobl Dingen.  K. 
1925.  m.  Nacbtr.  Bonn,  I8S&  Xarhrtndte,  n.  «i.  wabrc  Stella  d.  lit.  Beobta.  Bii  \^b.  0.  /'.  r 
Ammcm,d.  Elnfub,  d.  Url.  A.  geaoblcbtL  n.  km  hi.  balenohtet  DraU 
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actually  fulfilled,  (g)  The  appointment  of  general  superintendents  (1829), 
with  means  at  command  for  a  very  extensive  sphere  of  personal  influence, 
was  looked  upon  as  a  restoration  of  the  titular  bishops  to  their  former  pre- 
latical  position,  and  hence  as  the  commencement  of  a  Protestant  episco- 
pacy. (It)  The  king  showed  a  great  predilection  for  the  Agenda  as  a  work 
of  his  own,  and  he  even  wrote  a  very  modest  defence  of  it  with  his  own 
nand.  (/)  But  this  difficult  controversy  was  finally  settled  principally  by  an 
arrangement  proposed  by  the  Bishop  Keander,  according  to  which  a  new 
revision  of  the  liturgy  was  to  be  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  with 
special  reference  to  the  most  important  objections  (1829).  As  this  presented 
to  the  worshippers  a  choice  of  several  forms,  and  paid  respect  to  provincial 
usages,  and  as  the  rights  of  the  Church  were  preserved  and  were  c"uly  hon- 
ored by  the  government,  it  was  accepted  without  difficulty.  Accordingly, 
since  1830,  the  Agenda  has  possessed  the  authority  of  law,  and  but  one  evan- 
gelical national  Church  has  been  known  in  Prussia.  (I)  In  all  the  other  estab- 
lished churches  of  Germany  the  royal  appeal  was  favorably  received,  and  was 
carried  into  execution  by  means  of  enactments  in  the  synods  or  the  congrega- 
tions. In  Nassau  (1817),  this  was  accomplished  by  a  formal  recognition  of  a 
previous  unanimity  between  the  two  parties  in  the  essential  articles  of  their 
creeds.  (I)  In  Bavaria  on  the  Rhine,  it  was  effected  (1818)  by  a  general  vote 
on  an  edict  which  proposed  that  the  evangelical  Church  should  properly 
respect  the  symbolical  books  containing  the  ordinary  Protestant  confessions, 
but  should  have  no  authoritative  rule  of  faith  but  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In 
Baden,  the  same  result  was  secured  by  declaring  (1821)  that  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  together  with  the  Lutheran  and  Heidelberg  Catechisms,  should 
be  regarded  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  faith  only  as  far  as  a  free  investigation 
should  discover  their  consistency  with  the  Scriptures,  the  only  sure  source  of 
Christian  truth,  and  as  far  as  the  pure  principles  of  evangelical  Protestantism 
were  found  in  them.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Lord's  Simper  should  be 
celebrated  there  in  the  form  which  had  been  accepted  by  Melancthon  (p. 
407).  Qn)  Wherever  the  union  was  not  then  effected,  it  was  on  account  of 
some  local  difficulties  in  the  respective  congregations.  In  those  national 
churches  within  tho  bounds  of  which  very  little  more  than  a  single  Pro- 
testant Church  existed,  as  e.  g.,  the  Lutherans  in  the  states  of  the  German 
Confederacy,  and  the  Reformed  in  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands,  there 
was  no  necessity  or  object  of  such  a  Union,  but  even  there  it  was  accepted 
as  an  ideal,  and  was  recognized  wherever  an  individual  case  required  it. 
The  principal  remonstrance  against  it  was  from  a  few  Supernaturalists  who 
possessed  no  doctrinal  agreement  among  themselves,  (n) 

g)  Acta  hist.  ecc.  1835.  p.  375s.  1S36.  p.  450ss.  Verhandll.  d,  2  rhein.  Prov.  Svnodal-Yersamnil 
rfarmen,  1S33. 

h)  AugusU,  Boitrr.  z.  Gesch.  n.  Statistik  d.  ev.  Kirche,  p.  788ss. 

i)  Luther  in  Beziehung  a.  d.  Preuss.  KAgende.  Brl.  1S27. 

fc)  A.  KZ.  1S29.  N.  140.  1S30.  N.  93.  EyUrt,  u.  Werth  u.  Wirkung  d.  Agende  uach  d.  Eesultato 
f  «chnj:.lir.  Erfahrung.  Potsd.  1S30. 

I)  Archiv  f.  alto  u.  neue  KGesch.  vol.  IV.  p.  lS9ss.        m)  Nitzsch,  p.  134s. 

u)  TMmann,  u.  Vereinigung.  Lps.  lslS.     Steudel  u.  Vereinigung.  Tub.  1S3  . 
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§  454.     Lutheranism  as  a  Sect  under  Frederic  William  III. 

The  spirit  of  orthodoxy  -which  had  now  been  once  more  awakened,  per- 
ceived that  it  would  soon  lose  its  principal  power,  if  those  portions  of  the 
symbolical  books  in  -which  the  different  churches  opposed  and  condemned 
each  other  -were  no  longer  binding  upon  the  people.  So  strong,  indeed,  -was 
the  feeling  now  aroused,  that  in  men  of  a  reckless  spirit  it  resembled  Luther's 
horror  at  all  fellowship  "with  the  Reformed  Church.  That  which  in  other 
places  was  a  conscientious  conviction  in  opposition  to  the  Union,  or  a  theo- 
logical opposition,  (<«)  in  Prussia  necessarily  came  into  collision  with  the  lively 
interest  which  the  government  took  in  the  united  and  uniform  Church. 
When  the  Union  and  the  Agenda  were  accepted  at  Breslau  (1830),  Dr.  Schei- 
lel  remained  the  pastor  of  a  church  which  rejected  the  Union  as  a  work  of 
Inditferentism,  a  compact  between  Christ  and  Belial  and  the  Agenda,  as  a 
part  of  the  same  scheme.  After  many  efforts  at  accommodation,  he  was 
suspended  from  the  ministry,  and  when  he  insisted  upon  a  final  decision,  he 
was  dismissed  (1832).  Qi)  Guericle  announced  that  he  had  returned  to  the 
old  Lutheran  Church,  from  which  he  had  unconsciously  and  involuntarily 
been  removed,  and  he  now  obtained  a  secret  installation  for  himself  as  the 
pastor  of  a  congregation  in  and  near  Halle  (1834).  After  many  disturbances 
of  divine  worship  in  his  house  by  the  police,  he  was  deprived  of  his  profes- 
sorship on  account  of  a  rash  attack  which  he  made  upon  an  order  issued  by 
the  government  (1835).  (c)  A  few  pastors  connected  with  the  established 
Church  in  Silesia  produced  an  excitement  among  the  ignorant  people  of  their 
congregations,  by  preaching  that  Luther's  precious  faith,  the  religion  of  their 
fathers,  had  been  superseded  by  the  theology  of  the  king.  To  hush  up  these 
disturbances,  an  order  was  obtained  (Feb.  28,  1834)  from  the  cabinet  by  the 
pietistic  party  then  forming  in  the  court,  ('/)  which  assured  the  people  that 
the  Lutheran  Church,  with  its  various  confessions  of  faith,  was  not  abolished 
by  the  Agenda  and  the  Union,  and  that  nothing  but  that  Church  was  estab- 
lished by  law  ;  and  that  the  sacraments  were  to  be  administered  according  to 
the  usages  of  the  old  Lutheran  Church  to  all  who  desired  them  in  that  mode. 
The  Lutherans,  however,  could  not  comprehend  how  the  Lutheran  confession, 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  could  really  bo  received 
in  a  united  Church,  or  how  the  same  liturgy  could  be  received  in  two 
Churches  which  were  essentially  so  different.  These  pastors,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  Union  and  the  Agenda,  and  would  no  longer  yield  ohedienoe  to 
the  consistory  of  the  united  Church,  were  suspended.  When  Kcllner,  the 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Uonigern,  was  about  to  be  suspended  (Sept.  11th, 
1834),  the  congregation  while  singing  and  praying  presented  an  unwearied 
passive  resistance  to  the  opening  of  their  church,  being  resolved  to  do  noth- 

a)  GiexeUr,  neneeter  Unlonsven.  In  Bremen.  Bonn.  L8S4  BvdctbacX,  Orondveato  i,  link. 
Klrcbenlehre  n.  Frtodenspraxtai  Lp&  1640 

l)  SUffent,  wie  Ich  wieder  Lntberaner  wnrde, nnd  wu  mil  Lntherthnm  1st  Br  L  1881  (AvtoJUfe*) 
TheoL  Votum  e  JarUten  In  Etonian  d.  prawn,  IIof-Ag.  ad,  by  Bcbeibel,  .Nr;,i>.  1888,  Sofuibtl,  inten- 
tuvwlge  iicmIi.  il.  n>t.  (Tntcrnehmong  a  I  Staata,  Lpa  18  14, 8  i    ». 

i  i  Einlge  l  rknnden  betr.  d.  Qeacb.  <L  lath,  »;•  dm  Inde  In  a.  am  lialla  Lpe.  I 

ci)  Oomp.  By.  EL2*  I 
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ing  by  which  they  would  participate  in  the  crime  of  desecrating  their  altar? 
The  church  was  therefore  broken  open  by  the  military,  and  on  Christmas 
day  public  worship  was  performed  for  the  first  time  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  Agenda.  Kellner  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  at  a  public  trial,  he 
and  those  who  took  part  with  him  were  condemned  for  insurrection.  The 
congregation  was  finally  obliged  to  yield  by  having  soldiers  quartered  in  their 
houses,  (e)  and  the  party  then  seemed  to  be  entirely  broken  up.  But  in  Feb., 
1835,  the  suspended  pastors  held  a  synod  at  Breslau,  at  which  they  resolved 
to  effect  the  deliverance  of  the  Lutheran  Church  by  every  practicable  and 
lawful  means.  From  the  borders  of  Poland  to  Erfnrt,  the  scattered  remnantB 
of  former  congregations,  impelled  by  an  obscure  feeling  of  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  their  fathers,  assembled  together,  and  by  adopting  the  old  "Witten- 
berg Agenda,  became  separated  from  the  established  church.  Scheibel  (d. 
1843),  whose  mind  was  of  a  very  limited  order,  but  who  had  become  power- 
ful through  the  influence  of  a  faith  which  knew  no  doubt,  led  these  people 
from  Saxony  and  Franconia,  and  induced  the  congregations  of  Silesia  and 
Brandenburg  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  like  that  of  the  apostles,  and 
a  rigid  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  by  the  application  of  the  laws 
against  conventicles,  by  a  neglect  of  the  schools,  and  a  refusal  to  give  testi- 
mony, these  poor  people,  who  assured  their  rulers  that  their  assemblies  for 
worship  were  not  conventicles,  but  the  old  Lutheran  Church,  whose  exist- 
ence had  been  guaranteed  by  sacred  compacts,  were  in  various  ways  dis- 
trained or  imprisoned,  their  ministers  were  generally  kept  in  custody,  and  a 
few  wandered  about  without  means  of  support,  and  persecuted  by  the  police. 
A  portion  of  them  finally  sought  an  asylum  for  the  Lutheran  Church  be- 
yond the  ocean.  Since  the  contracted  spirit  of  this  exclusive  Lutheranism, 
whose  conduct  appears  much  like  that  of  the  seven  sleepers  after  a  slumber 
of  three  hundred  years,  has  been  exposed  by  Hengstenberg ;  since  Olshausen 
has  shown  the  rebellious  nature  of  its  defence,  and  LTahn,  the  consistorial 
counsellor,  has  moved  against  it  with  the  military,  the  orthodox  party  has 
become  subdivided  into  two  portions.  The  recollection  of  their  common 
origin  has  only  embittered  these  in  their  antipathies  to  each  other,  and  they 
exchange  against  each  other  nearly  the  same  reproaches  which  had  previously 
been  employed  by  them  against  those  whom  they  regarded  as  unbeliev- 
ers. (/)  Even  the  Separatists  fell  out  among  themselves,  for  Guericke  would 
not  accept  of  the  apostolic  constitution,  and  having  acknowledged  that  a 
Lutheran  conscience  might  find  peace  in  a  Church  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
establishment,  provided  Christ  was  preached  there,  he  soon  found  opportu- 
nity to  become  reconciled  with  the  government  (1840).  (g)  This  government 
with  some  confusion  and  reluctance  now  liberated  (1838)  clergymen  who  had 
been  detained  in  prison  long  beyond  the  term  fixed  in  their  original  sentence 

e)  A.  Z.  1835.  Append.  16.  26s.  50.  64.  Acta  hist  ecc.  1S?5.  p.  360ss.  //.  Olshavaen,  was  1st  v.  d. 
nst.  klrchl.  Ereign.  in  Sculesleo  zu  halten?  Lps.  1S35.  Kellner,  Bendschr.  an  Olsli.  Lp&  1SS5.  O. 
F  Wehrhan,YeTth  d.  luth.  Saclie  gegen  Olsli.  Meiss.  1635. 

/)  Ev.  KZ.  1S35.  N.  Iss.  Ohhausen  (nt  e).— Guericke,  d.  cv.  KZ.  u.  d.  Lutheraner.  L.  1S?« 
Scheibel,  MltthelL  c-p.  II.  1.  C.  Ehrenstrdm  u.  E  Kellner,  die  nst.  Wiedersaener  d.  luth.  K. 
iu  l'rcuss.  Lps.  1888. 

g)  Acta  hist  ccc.  1S3T.  p.  659.  A.  KZ  1S40.  2T.  52. 
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of  condemnation,  and  ceased  to  imprison  according  to  law  those  private  mem- 
Ders  "who  had  refused  to  testify  against  their  ministers  -with  reference  to  offi- 
cial acts  prohibited  by  the  authorities,  (h)  Frederic  William  III.  always 
acknowledged  the  rights  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  but  with  a 
mind  remarkably  fond  of  order,  he  loved  to  bring  every  thing  to  uniformity. 
In  spiritual  things  he  generally  thought  it  safest  to  refer  to  father  Luther,  but 
he  esteemed  a  man  a  rebel  who  adhered  to  Luther's  sentiments  with  Luther's 
obstinacy.  He  felt  himself,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  protector  of  tho 
evangelical  Church  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Prussia,  and  he  even  bestowed 
many  favors  upon  the  Catholic  Church  of  his  kingdom.  And  yet,  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  he  found  himself  involved  in  acts  of  arbitrary  violenco 
against  each  of  these  Churches.  His  time  on  earth  was  spent  in  disquietude, 
but  his  trust  was  in  God. 

§  455.     Legal  Views  and  Legal  Relations  in  German  Countries. 
L.  RicJiter,  (p.  441.)   K.  JTase,  d.  ev.  prot  K.  d.  deutschca  Eeichs.  Lps.  (1349.)  1953. 

In  a  time  of  ecclesiastical  exhaustion  there  was  no  disposition  or  ability 
to  construct  a  peculiar  system  of  laws  for  the  Church.  Sclmderoff  (1706-1 8<13) 
almost  alone  then  contended  for  a  collegiate  system,  but  his  zeal  against 
jurists  in  the  Church  had  rather  a  hierarchical  tendency,  (a)  As  soon  as  the 
ecclesiastical  life  exhibited  its  former  vigor,  general  complaints  were  heard 
that  the  Church  was  subject  to  an  arbitrary  foreign  influence,  and  that  its 
members  excused  themselves  from  all  interest  in  its  affairs  on  account  of  the 
bureaucratic  interference  of  the  civil  authorities,  and  their  exclusion  from  all 
share  in  its  administration.  Hence,  when  the  union  with  the  Reformed 
Church  took  place,  attention  was  turned  to  the  fragments  of  tho  old  ecclesi- 
astical establishment,  preserved  in  the  latter  in  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
elders  and  synods,  and  to  the  union  by  means  of  consistories  under  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country,  (b)  In  the  literary  controversies  between  the  advo- 
cates of  the  difl'erent  legal  views,  those  who  believed  that  tho  Church  was 
purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  God-man  maintained  that  its  territory  was 
manifestly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  secular  powers.  But  a  disinclination  for 
all  theories  of  natural  liberty,  and  a  dread  of  popular  suffrage  as  the  domin- 
ion of  the  flesh,  then  prevailed,  and  gave  great  advantage  to  those  who  advo- 
cated tho  predominance  of  the  princely,  or  at  least  of  the  spiritual  powers.  (<•) 

h)  BeMEbtl'.  Mlttheflungwi  d.  nst  Geeeb.  d.  loth.  K.  Alton.  1883m.  6  II.  Ar.-iiiv  t  Mat  Entw.  u. 
nst.  Geeeb.  d.  luth.  K.  pT&rnb.  184L  9  1'.  n.  A.  K.  '/..  188a  -N.  191ft  ft  F.  W, '.,;',, <„,  nu-lno  Suspon 
dining,  Elnkerkeruog,  a.  auswander.  Lps.  1889.  J.  D.  Lomatnburg,  Persecution  of  the  Loth 
Obnrcfa  In  Prussia  from  1881.  Lond.  lS-lo.  Berl  K.  Z.  1889.  N.89,  46.  BT.  Sttfims,  traa  leb  erlebto 
vol.  X.  p.  71.  T24  -. 

«)  Ansicbten  a.  Wttnsche  betr,  d.  prot.  KWesen  a.  d.  Gelstllcbk.  Lps.  181  L 

b)  •'.  Schudtrqf,  Grandz.  z  ev.  prot.  KV.-rf.  Lps  I81T.  A".  Ztmmermonn,  Grands,  z.  ev.  K\". at 
In  jr.  Monateob.  vol.  I.  n.  la  PaJU,  d.  BflentL  Beohi  d.  ev.  loth.  K.  In  Tentochl.  Tftb,  189T.  On  iho 
other  side:  F. 9.  BOlow,  ft.  d.  gegenw.  Verb.  d.ev.  K\Y.-  in  DeutaebL  M^"it>.  (1818.)  1819.  Jtnt- 
tahnridtr,  Votam  n.  d.  repraee,  Verf  d.  K.  Lps.  1 

o)  Ev.  KZ.  1889.  N.  •-'.  Rudelbach,  liTbesen  D  Pre  b.  n.  Bya  Lpa.  1889.  PucMa,  Etnl  In  d, 
Rocbt  (I.  K.  Lpa.  1840,  F.  J.  StaM,A.  EVerf.  aacfa  Lent*  o,  Beobt  i  Prot  Erlang,  1840.  0,  BoVU 
d.  wabron  Grumil.  .1  ev,  EVorf.  Brl  1844. 
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The  Hegelian  school  once  more  brought  forward  the  territorial  system  in 
connection  with  their  higher  view  of  the  state,  according  to  which  the 
Thnrch,  as  a  distinct  society,  entirely  disappears,  and  becomes  merely  the 
religious  element  of  the  state.  ('/)  But  the  more  the  importance  of  the  state 
in  a  popular  and  patriotic  point  of  view  was  recognized,  the  more  the  right 
of  the  Christian  congregations  to  develope  by  their  own  energies  the  constitu- 
tion best  suited  to  their  progress  in  cultivation,  was  also  acknowledged.  The 
relation  of  these  congregations  to  the  state  was  to  be  that  of  mutual  assist- 
ance, but  in  the  existing  organization  of  the  German  state  confederacies,  they 
were  to  be  dependent  only  upon  the  widest  national  limits,  (e)  Baden  re- 
ceived with  the  union  a  synodal  system,  but  the  general  synod  was  to  be  con- 
vened only  at  the  suggestion  of  the  sovereign,  and  then  simply  as  an  advisory 
council.  (/)  In  1845,  Zittel,  a  pastor  of  a  congregation,  proposed  to  the  Diet, 
that  instead  of  the  past  religious  intolerance,  under  which  Christianity  had 
found  no  peace,  they  should  try  the  effect  of  religious  liberty,  under  which 
every  form  of  worship  should  be  tolerated,  and  no  civil  penalties  should  be 
exacted  unless  a  failure  in  the  performance  of  civil  duties  appeared  probable. 
A  complete  storm  of  petitions  principally  from  the  Catholic  sections  of  the 
country,  against  the  majority  in  the  chamber  which  was  ready  to  concur 
with  the  proposition,  was  the  result.  The  Union  Church  was  here  so  strictly 
constituted,  that  when  the  pastor  Eicliliorn  felt  constrained  in  conscience, 
from  his  attachment  to  exclusive  Lutheranism,  to  give  notice  (1850)  of  his 
secession  from  the  united  Church,  and  had  received  the  permission  which  he 
had  asked,  he  was  punished  by  imprisonment,  or  was  directed  by  the  police 
to  leave  the  country,  because  in  some  instances  he  afterwards  performed  min- 
isterial duties  for  those  who  like  him  had  forsaken  the  Church.  These  per- 
sons, according  to  their  own  confession,  knew  but  little  of  their  former  or 
their  present  creed,  and  had  in  general  been  involved  in  the  revolutions  of 
that  period,  but  they  have  hitherto  received  no  permission  to  form  any  Lu- 
theran congregation,  (g)  The  evangelical  Church  in  Bavaria,  by  an  appen- 
dix to  the  national  constitution  (1818),  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  managing 
its  own  internal  affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  the  supreme  authorities  of 
the  state.  In  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  as  soon  as  the  Union  was  formed, 
parochial  councils  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  district  synods  and 
a  general  synod,  chosen  partly  by  and  from  the  congregations  themselves, 
were  organized,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  rationalistic  party  in  that 
country  was  able  to  maintain  its  ground  in  the  long  conflict  with  the  superior 
consistory  at  Munich,  which  wras  essentially  Lutheran,  though  occasionally 
under  Catholic  influence.  The  order  for  the  election  of  elders  in  the  congre- 
gations on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine  (1821),  was  so  indefinite  with  respect 

d)  Iiothe,  d.  Anfange  d.  K.  u.  ihrer  Yerf.  Witt  1S37.  1  vol  Die  ev.  Landcsk.  Treussens  u.  d. 
Wlss.  Lps.  1S40. 

e)  C.  Ullimmn,  f.  d.  Zuk.  d.  cv.  K.  Deutsclil.  Stuttg.  1845.  Jul.  Mul!.>r<  die  nfi<  listen  Aufgaben 
r  d.  Fortbtid.  d.  deut>ch-prot.  KVerf.  BrsL  1S45.  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  d.  Yerf.  A.  K.  d.  Zukunft  Hauib. 
1845.  [Const,  of  tlie  Church  of  the  Feature,  &c.  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  1848.  8.]  K.  I/use,  d.  gute 
kite  Bocht  d.  K.  Lps.  2  e<l.  1847. 

/)  A.  KZ.  1S32.  N.  201.  1835.  N.  98.  1843.  N.  101.  1178.  1703.     Acta  hist.  eee.  1885.  p.  414ss. 
g)  Actenmass.  Darst  betr.  Past  Eiclili.  (Alig.  KBlatt  1853.  N.  16s,)— G  Eichhorn,  gescli.  AMw 
i  Entsteh.  ev.  luth.  Geinclnden  Im  G.  Baden.  Stuttg.  1852. 
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to  the  peculiar  duties  of  these  officers,  that  many  feared  a  hierarchical 
discipline  was  intended,  and  hence  such  a  unanimous  expression  of  public 
opinion  was  raised  against  it,  that  the  government  withdrew  the  plan,  (h) 
The  subsequent  establishment  of  the  synodal  constitution  (after  1825)  took 
place  under  many  suspicious  limitations :  each  of  the  two  dioceses  were  to 
have  a  separate  general  synod  ;  the  representatives  of  the  congregations  were 
io  be  chosen  by  the  pastors;  one  half  of  all  elected  for  the  general  synod  by 
the  district  assemblies  were  to  be  set  aside  by  the  superior  consistory ;  all 
acts  were  to  be  merely  advisory,  and  even  from  such  deliberations  the  hyper- 
catholic  ministry  of  Abel  had  power  to  exclude  at  pleasure  precisely  those 
things  which  were  of  any  interest  to  the  Church.  (/)  In  Wurtemberg,  the 
Church  was  represented  in  the  diet  by  prelates  nominated  by  the  king,  and 
through  these  its  principal  effort  was  to  recover  the  ecclesiastical  property, 
of  which  the  recollection  of  the  people  was  still  fresh.  After  1830,  when 
most  of  the  middle  German  states  received  representative  constitutions,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  many  changes  in  the  administration  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs,  and  the  Church  demanded  securities  for  its  established  rights.  (£) 
But  the  theory  of  the  semi-liberal  constitution  of  that  country  was  not  favor- 
aide  to  a  peculiar  department  of  laws  for  the  Church,  and  when  the  clergy 
set  up  new  claims,  they  lost  their  old  privileges,  until  the  power  and  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  religious  interests  (since  1840)  have  combined  with  the 
kindred  improvements  in  political  and  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  to  strength- 
en their  demands  and  call  forth  partial  promises,  for  the  oppressions  of  the 
people  in  civil  life  have  compelled  them  to  seek  freedom  in  ecclesiastical  agi- 
tations. (J)  The  National  Assembly  in  St.  Paul's  church  (1848)  had  no  idea 
of  jeopardizing  the  unity  of  the  nation  of  which  it  was  then  dreaming,  by 
engaging  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  disputes;  but  in  forming  a  theory  of  the 
original  rights  of  the  German  people,  it  was  driven  by  a  recollection  of  many 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  aggressions  upon  mental  freedom  to  put  forth  a  declara- 
tion respecting  the  true  relation  of  the  state  to  religion.  During  the  delib- 
erations upon  this  subject,  it  appeared  that  some  were  opposed  to  every  kind 
of  church,  but  the  co-operation  of  these  extreme  parties  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plete independence  of  Church  and  state,  was  held  in  check  by  the  hesitation 
of  a  middle  party,  which  feared  to  open  the  door  for  an  unlimited  eoolesias- 


h)  A.  KZ.  1S22.  N.  24.  31.  34.  42.  Works  uy  Lelimus,  Kaiser,  Fuons,  On  tho  other  side:  Vogel, 
Oertel,  and  others, — Paula*,  will  d.  Baleracbo  Landeek  Dlcht  mnndig  werden }  (8ophronJzon,  1824, 
voL  VI.  II.  i.) 

i)  SUphani,  knn.  Keclit  Tub.  1S25.  p  6lss.  F.  J.  fflethammtr,  Naehr.  v.  d.  ersten  VenammL 
d.  Gen.  Bynoden  in  B.  Bulzh  1825.  Fuc/U,ZaA.  d.  prot  K.  In  B,  Aneb.  ISSO.  (Printed)  liana- 
script:  Die  Gen.  Byn.  zu  Ansbaob  Im  J.  1641  Without  place,  f-    Another  revision  of  this  document 
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k)  /a  kfU  ii.  ihipf-iii,  ii.  (I.  Bet  d.  KVerf  In  bee.  Bucks,  n.  Knrbeesen.  Marb.  188L  WQnsche 
d.  ev.  Gelatltchk.  Sachs,  L.  188L  Orottmatm,  u.  Bet  d,  KVert  in  Baoba.  I-  i^ B8>  For  lit.  see  Stud 
u.  Krit-  188a  II.  2s. 

t)  <,.  ,-.  Weber,  die  Omgeetaltnng  d.  KVerf  In  Baoba.  L  l*'.3.  Bniuntg,  oonatltntloBellei  Leben 
In  d.  K.  Lpa,  1888.  (.'.  Wolf,  dlt  Zukunfl  d.  prot.  K.  Btuttg.  1840,  0,  5  KOnig,  >\.  net  Zett  In  d. 
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isst.,  ».  Vergangenb.  u.  beutigen  Lebenefragen.  Erkt  1S4T.    J.  Wiggtrt,  die  ktrohL  Bewog,  in 

DtsuUchl.  Boat  1&4*. 
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tical  interference  from  abroad.  Accordingly,  all  were  allowed  full  liberty  to 
believe  in  any  form  of  religion,  or  in  none,  without  affecting  their  civil  or 
municipal  rights ;  no  special  political  privileges  were  allowed  to  any  religious 
societies ;  permission  was  given  to  form  new  religious  societies,  and  all  were 
independently  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  subject  only  to  the  general  laws 
of  the  state.  A  general  form  of  an  oath  suited  to  any  religious  opinions  was 
also  provided,  and  the  validity  of  marriage  was  made  to  depend  entirely  upon 
a  civil  act.  "With  respect  to  the  schools  there  was  much  contention  between 
the  different  parties,  for  the  Protestant  teachers  especially  demanded  a  com- 
plete emancipation  from  the  bonds  of  the  Church,  while  the  Catholic  party 
with  its  pietistic  adjunct  endeavored  to  attain  an  opposite  result  by  a  free 
election  of  the  teachers  by  the  congregation.  The  majority,  however,  while 
it  held  to  the  principle  that  all  science  and  instruction  in  it  should  be  free, 
placed  the  whole  school  system  under  the  supervision  of  the  state,  and  re- 
moved the  schools  from  the  inspection  of  the  clergy  as  such,  without  forbid- 
ding the  employment  of  skilful  clergymen  in  the  supervision  of  them,  (m) 
In  the  composition  of  the  Prussian  fundamental  laws  at  Erfurth,  these  prin- 
ciples were  essentially  retained,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  article  re- 
specting special  political  privileges,  which  the  state  wished  to  have  power  to 
grant  to  religious  societies  whose  general  aims  might  specially  correspond 
with  its  own.  The  establishment  of  a  state  Church,  however,  was  especially 
guarded  against,  and  all  charitable  institutions  were  secured  from  any 
infringement.  These  principles  were  indeed  incorporated  in  the  constitu- 
tional charter  of  almost  every  German  state,  but  the  revived  diet  of  the 
confederation  declared  (Aug.,  1851)  that  these  pretended  fundamental  laws 
never  possessed  any  legal  authority.  Very  little  was  done  even  when  the 
power  existed  to  enforce  them,  for  the  masses  of  society  were  interested  only 
in  political  questions,  and  the  clergy  were  jealous  of  majorities  supposed  to 
be  unfriendly  to  the  Church.  In  almost  every  place  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  means  of  the  previous  ecclesiastical  authorities,  by  whom  out- 
lines of  constitutions  were  prepared,  which  conveyed  the  executive  power  of 
the  Church  into  the  hands  of  a  series  of  representative  synods,  rising  through 
several  gradations  from  the  congregation,  with  an  unequal  number  of  secular 
and  clerical  deputies,  and  subject,  as  before  agreed  upon,  to  the  control  of  the 
evangelical  sovereign  through  certain  officers.  All  contemplated  at  some 
future  period  a  great  evangelical  Church  of  the  German  empire.  These  plans 
were  of  course  laid  aside  when  the  political  party  of  the  reaction  became 
every  where  triumphant.  A  few  national  churches  like  those  of  Wurtem- 
berg  and  Weimar  have  nevertheless  been  allowed  to  have  councils  chosen 
partly  by  the  congregations  for  the  administration  of  their  ecclesiastical 
affairs  (1851),  which  have  since  been  actually  elected,  and  been  engaged  in  a 
limited  sphere  of  Christian  activity.  In  Bavaria,  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Church  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  free  choice  of  the  congrega- 
tions at  a  provisional  election,  united  under  one  General  Synod  at  Anspaeh 
(1849),  and  obtained  from  the  government  (1850-53)  an  electoral  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  those  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  congregations 

n)  Fund.  Law  of  Dec.  21,  1S4S.  Artt  5  and  6. 
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could  be  appointed  to  manage  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  a  double  number 
of  clergymen  could  be  elected  to  the  general  synod.  (/<)  The  General  Synod 
of  the  Rhenish  Electorate  assembled  in  October,  1848,  and  received  from  the 
government  a  release  from  the  control  of  the  superior  consistory,  and  the 
grant  of  an  electoral  law.  (<?)  A  committee  appointed  by  this  synod,  in  a  ra- 
tionalistic spirit  and  without  much  consideration,  changed  the  original  record 
of  the  Union  of  1818,  which,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  revolution,  called 
forth  the  opposition  of  the  minority,  and  received  the  censure  of  the  Pro- 
testant faculties  of  Germany  when  their  opinions  were  asked  respecting  it.  Q<) 
The  General  Synod  of  1858,  in  terror  of  the  sword  of  dissolution,  in  face  of 
many  dishonorable  elections  of  elders,  and  in  consequence  of  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  clergymen  from  the  division  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine, 
returned  to  the  patriarchal  electoral  laws  of  1818,  went,  in  fact,  beyond 
them,  and  decided  with  respect  to  the  creed,  that  the  co7isensus  which  exists 
in  the  principal  confessions  of  the  evangelical  German  Church,  of  which  the 
Church  of  the  Palatinate  is  a  part,  is  best  to  be  found  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession of  1540.  A  reservation,  however,  was  distinctly  put  forth,  that  no 
compulsory  obligation  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  political  nature  was  thus  asserted 
in  behalf  of  the  symbolic  books,  (q)  In  Oldenburg  alone  the  favorable  mo- 
ment was  improved,  and  an  ecclesiastical  government  was  actually  set  up 
(1849)  by  a  synod  chosen  by  the  congregations.  Here  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  was  set  aside,  and  the  affairs  of  each  congregation 
were  committed  to  an  assembly  of  its  adult  men,  and  a  council  chosen  by 
them  ;  the  common  business  of  the  congregations  was  intrusted  to  an  annual 
general  synod,  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  and  one  half  composed  of  cler- 
gymen ;  and  the  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  chosen  by  and  responsible  to  the  synod.  Though  this  constitution 
had  no  connection  with  the  civil  power,  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  Grand 
Duke ;  and  as  men  of  an  ecclesiastical  spirit  were  chosen,  it  was  not  unwor- 
thily carried  into  execution,  and  was  capable  of  throwing  off  any  defects 
which  might  be  found  in  it.  (/•)  But  by  its  separation  from  the  state,  the  se- 
curity of  ecclesiastical  property  was  gone,  it  was  soon  left  without  support  in 
consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  civil  officers,  the  suspicions  of  the  orthodox 
party  for  the  indefiniteness  of  its  creed,  («)  and  the  dislike  of  the  clergy  on 
account  of  their  dependence  upon  the  congregations,  and  in  a  time  of  general 
political  reaction,  few  would  defend  it  against  the  reproach  of  its  revolution- 
ary origin.  A  change  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  1852  was  effected  (April,  1853)  by  the  Grand  Duke,  after  an  audience  with 
the  general  Bynod  and  the  supremo  ecclesiastical  council,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Oldenburg  should  independent!;  admin- 

»,)  Brl  KZ.  1S49.  X.  1&  80.  84.  89.  48.  I860.  X.  84.  A.  K.  '/..  1-.'. -..  N.  1 19. 

o)  Iirl.  KZ.  1848  V  M  BL 104.  1849.  X.  r>.  2T.  4M. 

p)  Qntacbten  dentscberev.  th.  FacalUtteo  u.  d6n  '1>t  K.  <l.  tpy,  rr.i!/  rageditchton  VeifluBnngs 
eutw.  Frkf.  1851. 

q)  A.  KZ.  1858.  X   17:!. 

r)  Verbandn.  .1  sVn.  D  i  Vert  d.  Oldenb.  ov.  K.  Old*  •  '•  1849.  L  Verhandll  .1. 1.  LamloMyn 
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ister  its  affairs  in  scriptural  correspondence  with  the  confessions  of  the  Re- 
formation, that  it  ought  not  to  infringe  upon  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  that 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  adhered  to  the  evangelical  confession,  should  have  the 
same  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  was  usually  conceded  to  the  evan- 
gelical princes  of  Germany.  This  control  was,  however,  to  he  limited  hy  the 
constitution,  which,  in  addition  to  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  appointed 
by  the  Grand  Duke,  establishes  a  triple  synodal  system  regularly  ascending 
from  the  congregations.  No  ecclesiastical  law  can  be  enacted  without  the 
consent  of  the  national  synod,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  twelve  clergymen, 
seventeen  laymen  chosen  hy  the  district  synods,  and  five  persons  nomina- 
ted by  the  Grand  Duke,  but  elected  by  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council,  (t) 

§  456.     The  Prussian  National  Church  and  its  Branches  since  1840. 

"When  Frederic  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  which  a  century  before 
had  been  occupied  by  Frederic  the  Great,  the  pietistic  orthodox  party  ex- 
pected to  have  complete  control.   Although  he  had  been  educated  in  a  school 
too  intellectual  and  modern  to  sympathize  with  every  kind  of  literal  orthodoxy, 
he  found  spiritual  benefit  at  the  baptismal  font  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Cologne.  But 
the  zeal  of  that  party  for  orthodoxy  he  regarded  as  only  an  excess  of  commend- 
able fidelity,  while  he  looked  upon  their  opponents  as  perjurers.     He  fully 
understood  the  feelings  of  St.  Louis  when  he  co-operated  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  James  in 
Jerusalem  (1841),  but  so  unanimously  was  public  opinion  against  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  new  attempt  to  transfer  the  English  ecclesiastical  system  to 
Prussia  (§  414),  that  this  pious  foundation  was  obliged  to  be  brought  hack  to 
its  essential  objet,  which  was,  to  be  a  spiritual  union  in  spite  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal differences,  and  to  be  a  mustard-seed  of  Protestantism  on  Mount  Zion, 
which  has  Bince  sent  forth  its  first  shoots  under  Bishop  Gobat  (since  1846), 
though  not  without  some  danger  of  Anglicising  and  languishing,  (a)     When 
the  king  bestowed  his  special  favors  upon  the  priests  of  a  mediaeval  Church, 
men  began  to  think  there  was  some  truth  in  a  prophecy  invented  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  ascribed  to  an  aged  monk  of  Lehnin 
(about  1300),  that  after  the  many  wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  old  Church  by 
the  rulers  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  the  last  should  be  the  king  of  all 
Germany,  and  should  then  re-establish  the  convents  and  restore  the  Church 
to  its  former  unity.  (?>)     Indeed,  the  royal  assurance  was  not  needed  to  cod- 


t)  Verbandll.  d.  8.  Landessyn.  Oldenb.  1853.  4  Gesetz-  u.  Yerordnungsbl.  d.  ev.  luth.  K  vol.  II. 
St  \.—  Th.  v.  Wedderkop,  die  Verf.  d.  ev.  luth.  K.  Oldenb.  1853. 

a)  {Sehneckenhurgtr  and  Hundeshagen)  Das  anglo-preuss.  Bistb.  zu  S.  Jacob  0.  was  daran 
hungt  Freib.  1842.  (Schneckmb.)  Die  orient.  Frage  d.  dentscben  ev.  K.  Berne,  1843.  Ibid,  die  ev. 
KZ."im.  Kampfe  ».  d.  Bisth.  in  Jerus.  Berne,  1844.— (Abeken)  Das  ev.  Btsth.  zu  Jerns.  geeohlohtL 
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vince  the  people  that  he  was  firmly  established  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  (<*) 
From  his  regard  not  only  to  justice,  but  to  what  was  ancient  and  peculiar,  ho 
had  the  last  of  the  old  Lutheran  imprisoned  clergymen  set  at  liberty,  (d)  At 
a  general  synod  held  at  Breslau  (1841),  these  Separatists  formed  a  Lutheran 
Church  of  Prussia,  under  a  well-constructed  constitution,  but  rigidly  exclu- 
sive with  respect  to  the  established  Church  and  the  civil  government,  (e)  and 
they  were  recognized  by  the  state  as  congregations  of  Lutherans  separated 
from  the  national  Church.  (/)  Since  the  cessation  of  persecution  they  have 
increased  with  less  rapidity.  They  now  consist  of  about  thirty  ministerial 
charges,  and  we  hear  not  only  of  appeals  for  aid  for  the  "  Lutheran  Church 
involved  in  debt,"  but  confessions  that  the  love  of  many  has  waxed  cold,  and 
that  the  word  of  God  is  no  longer  heard  with  zeal,  (g)  In  consequence  of 
internal  dissensions,  sometimes  amounting  to  mutual  excommunications,  their 
ecclesiastical  ideals  have  been  carried  to  the  new  world,  and  there  continued 
with  brighter  prospects,  (h)  But  even  within  the  established  Church,  a  de- 
cided Lutheran  tendency,  like  that  which  has  risen  in  other  German  coun- 
tries, has  made  its  appearance,  under  the  direction  sometimes  of  great  learn- 
ing and  judgment,  subjecting  all  theological  principles  to  its  standard,  (0  and 
sometimes  of  a  shallow  fanaticism.  (£)  At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  the 
king  had  expressed  his  determination  to  allow  the  Church,  over  which  the 
crown  had  acquired  supreme  power  during  the  Reformation,  freely  to  form 
for  itself  its  own  external  organization.  The  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical administration  from  the  provincial  governments  to  the  consistories 
(1845),  (l)  might  be  construed  as  an  expedient  to  get  an  easier  control  of  the 
Church  by  the  appointment  of  persons  of  a  particular  party.  But  when  the 
provincial  synods  had  assembled  in  1844,  composed  of  the  superintendents  in 
each  of  the  six  eastern  provinces,  and  a  clergyman  chosen  from  each  dio- 
cese, (in)  the  king  called  a  General  Synod  at  Berlin,  not  of  representatives, 
but  of  distinguished  persons  in  the  Church,  thirty-seven  of  whom  were  cler- 
gymen, and  thirty-eight  were  laymen.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  minister 
for  public  worship,  during  a  session  continued  from  June  2,  to  Aug.  29,  1846, 
this  body,  which  made  no  pretensions  to  a  legal  authority,  but  had  no  re- 
straint on  the  expression  of  its  opinions,  and  acted  on  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  provincial  synods,  presented  its  views  of  the  existing 
wants  of  the  Church.  (n)  Its  plan  for  a  future  ecclesiastical  constitution 
combined  the  consistorial  administration  proceeding  directly  from  tlie  crown,. 

c)  D.  A.  Z.  1851.  N.  494   BrL  KZ.  1861.  N.  74.        d)  A.  KZ.  1S40.  N.  168. 
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with  the  synods  proceeding  directly  from  the  congregations  in  regular]} 
ascending  circles.  ro)  This  assembly  had  not  been  convened  without  some 
reference  to  its  nature,  and  only  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  it  in  behalf  of 
undisguised  rationalism.  But  as  the  great  majority  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
previous  provincial  synods,  declared  itself  against  not  only  unconditional  free- 
dom of  instruction,  but  the  compulsory  obligation  of  creeds,  (]>)  the  party  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  found  itself  in  a  decided  minority.  The 
moral  impossibility  of  compelling  men  to  adhere  to  the  old  creeds  (q)  was  con- 
ceded, and  yet  it  was  thought  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  the  Union 
that  a  confession  of  faith  should  be  formed,  to  serve  as  a  formula  for  ordi- 
nation. But  the  confession  then  composed  expressed  only  those  sentiments 
which  are  essential  to  Protestant  Christianity  in  Scriptural  language,  and 
without  the  precision  of  theological  science,  (r)  The  orthodox  minority  (14 
to  48)  therefore  had  reason  to  complain,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  said 
for  their  satisfaction,  that  the  adoption  of  the  new  confession  was  a  virtual 
abrogation  of  the  old.  It  was,  however,  decided  that  those  congregations 
and  patrons  who  were  especially  attached  to  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed 
type  of  doctrine  or  worship,  should  have  full  liberty,  without  endangering 
the  development  and  existence  of  the  Union,  to  use  their  respective  confes- 
sions, if  they  wished  in  a  regular  manner  to  bring  those  clergymen  whom 
they  called  under  obligation  to  some  creed,  (s)  But  the  orthodox  opposition 
from  without,  in  whose  eyes  such  a  body  seemed  a  Robber-Synod,  in  which 
Christ  was  denied,  (t)  was  powerful  enough  at  least  to  postpone  the  execution 
of  these  enactments,  although  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  given  them  a 
unanimous  concurrence,  and  had  pronounced  them  of  urgent  importance. 
The  superior  Consistory  was  the  only  court  finally  formed  under  them  (Jan., 
1848),  but  as  this  was  not  sustained  by  any  contemporary  synodal  regula- 
tions, it  Avas  looked  upon  as  a  mere  party-authority.  In  opposition  to  the 
various  combinations  formed  by  the  pietistic  party,  a  free  association  of  Prot- 
estant Friends  was  organized  to  promote  the  interests  of  rational  and  prac- 
tical Christianity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  all  the  means 
afforded  by  the  nineteenth  century,  to  secure  both  Christianity  and  the  im- 
provements of  the  age  as  equally  inalienable  and  inseparable  possessions.  In 
the  district  of  Middle  Germany  reached  by  railroads,  this  association  soon 
increased  from  a  small  conference  of  clergymen  (1841)  to  a  large  popular 
assembly  under  the  presidency  of  Uhlich,  a  country  pastor  of  simple  but  lib- 
eral views,  and  possessing  a  remarkable  and  continually  developing  talent  for 
presiding  over  such  a  midtitude.  (u)     The  rationalism  which  appealed  wholly 
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to  a  sound  common  sense,  hard  pressed  as  it  -was  in  the  domain  of  science, 
found  its  natural  theatre  for  action  among  the  middle  classes,  and  in  these 
assemblies  exhibited  itself  as  a  popular  power,  on  which  even  the  friends  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy,  now  almost  discarded  in  Prussia,  leaned  for  support. 
At  an  assembly  held  at  Cothen  in  the  spring  of  1844,  Wislicenm  started  the 
question  whether  the  Scriptures  or  the  Spirit  was  the  rule  of  our  faith,  and 
then,  in  opposition  to  the  common  self-delusion  of  the  rationalists,  came  to  a 
decision  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  Spirit.  But  by  the  Spirit,  he  meant  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  love  which  always  animates  every  man,  and  especially 
every  Christian,  and  by  which  the  Scriptures  were  themselves  essentially  pro- 
duced. Gucricle  therefore  accused  him  and  the  Friend*  of  Light  general]  v 
of  having  renounced  Christianity,  and  in  order  to  uphold  the  absolute  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  he  did  not  hesitate,  when  pressed  with  the  inquiry 
whether  he  believed  in  the  story  of  Balaam's  speaking  ass,  to  answer 
promptly  in  the  affirmative.  (>:)  Although  a  general  Protestant  feeling  even 
among  the  Protestant  Friends  was  averse  to  an  abandonment  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, this  establishment  of  a  large  party,  and  this  discussion  of  abstract  doc- 
trines before  a  multitude  entirely  incompetent  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them, 
appeared  to  most  persons  of  doubtful  expediency.  O)  When  the  ministry 
of  state  in  Saxony  had,  in  accordance  with  their  oath,  prohibited  (July  17th, 
1845)  all  efforts  and  public  meetings  to  call  in  question  the  doctrines  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  other  creeds  of  the  same  general  character,  (x)  a 
royal  interpretation  of  the  law  against  popular  assemblies  in  Prussia,  applied 
it  to  the  promiscuous  meetings  of  the  Friends  of  Light.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  soon  lost  their  importance,  and  became  once  more  nothing  but 
pastoral  conferences,  (y)  The  Evangelical  Church  Journal  in  public  adver- 
tisements announced  that  Wislicenus  and  his  associates  had  been  virtually 
excommunicated,  by  the  declarations  of  ministers,  who  in  some  instances  had 
made  public  confession,  and  in  others  had  openly  renounced  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  (z)  Hundreds  of  these  were  opposed  by  thousands  of  pro- 
tests from  persons  of  all  classes,  against  the  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
Journal,  (a)  The  school  of  Sohleiermacher,  and  some  other  friends  of  the 
Church,  though  not  belonging  to  the  orthodox  party,  threw  themselves  be- 
tween the  combatants  (Aug.  15),  with  the  assertion  that  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  the  free  development  from  Christ  to  Christ  belonged  to  the  same  basis  with 
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tli.it  which  asserted  that  Christ  was  the  only  ground  of  salvation.  (7>)  Sucl 
a  declaration  was  immediately  denounced  as  the  offspring  of  personal  uneasi- 
ness, as  the  creed  of  the  friends  of  twilight,  and  as  a  duel  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle. (<•)  Eichhorn,  the  minister  for  public  worship,  had  once  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  Schleiermacher's  friends,  but  he  was  urged  forward  by  the  party  of 
tlie  Church  Journal,  and  according  to  the  expression  used  by  that  party,  ho 
sought  the  welfare  of  the  Church  though  in  weakness.  It  was  thought  that 
all  appointments  to  higher  offices  of  instruction  or  of  administration,  were 
made  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  that  party  at  the  expense  sometimes 
of  even  the  municipal  rights  of  election,  (d)  Solemn  addresses  from  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Konigsberg  prayed  for  protection  against 
the  threatened  encroachments  of  the  party  in  whose  spirit  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  appeared  to  have  acted  in  opposition  to  the  religion  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  educated  class  among  the  people  and  the  legitimate  results 
of  the  Union,  and  they  entreated  that  the  freedom  of  Protestant  instruction 
might  be  secured  so  far  as  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  public  morals  and  the 
security  of  the  state.  In  the  king's  reply,  the  interference  of  the  petitioners 
was  repelled,  their  accusations  were  reproved,  and  their  anxieties  were  dis- 
pelled, (e)  In  Konigsberg,  Hupp,  a  chaplain  of  a  division  in  the  army,  held 
that  Christianity  was  not  a  peculiar  form  of  religion,  but  a  universal  princi- 
ple of  life.  He  therefore  declared  from  the  pulpit  that  he  renounced  the 
damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unchristian.  Having  been  deposed  by  the  consistory  of  that  place  (Dec, 
1845),  he  resigned  his  office  in  the  consistorial  church,  and  in  the  midst  of 
frequent  alternations  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  established  in  a  place  which  had 
previously  been  the  scene  of  political  agitations,  a  free  evangelical  congrega- 
tion (Jan.  16,  1846),  which  recognized  the  Scriptures  as  a  merely  human  pro- 
duction, but  found  in  it  the  basis  of  a  faith  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  a 
supreme  rule  of  moral  conduct.  As  this  congregation  had  assumed  all  power 
over  its  own  religious  affairs,  its  preacher  found  that  ho  was  opposed  by  a 
party  in  this  very  ideal  of  a  fraternal  congregation  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  would  hardly  allow  him  to  administer- baptism  even  when  requested 
by  the  parents,  though  using  the  apostolic  formula  modernized  by  himself.  (/) 
Whslicenua  was  accused  of  elevating  himself  above  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
in  his  ordinary  ecclesiastical  practice,  of  virtually  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the 
apostolic  creed.  But  since  he,  according  to  the  ordinary  legal  usage  of  rational- 
ists in  the  established  Church,  and  the  annihilation  of  their  legal  connection 
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rvith  any  public  body,  was  unwilling  to  be  controlled  in  bis  doctrine  and 
nsages  by  any  authority  but  that  of  the  majority  of  his  congregation,  he  was 
deposed  (April,  1846)  by  the  Consistory  of  Magdeburg  from  the  pastoral  office 
which  he  held  at  Halle,  for  gross  violations  of  the  established  order  with 
respect  to  the  liturgy  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  (g)  He  collected  a 
small  congregation  professing  to  believe  in  an  always  progressive  revelation, 
and  constituting  a  serious  moral  association  with  agreeable  forms  of  social 
life,  in  which  baptism  was  left  to  every  one's  own  choice,  and  no  one  claimed 
any  ecclesiastical  character,  {h)  Merely  as  an  attempt  to  form  a  congrega- 
tion at  Marburg,  a  few  Friends  of  Light  in  that  place  proclaimed  (Feb.,  1847) 
that  they  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  dualism  of  humanity  and 
divinity,  and  of  time  and  eternity,  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and 
had  planted  themselves  on  the  universal  foundation  of  Christianity  and  Prot- 
estantism. They  professed  that  they  had  ahandoned  the  fanciful  world  em- 
braced in  the  Church,  which  had  become  disgusting  to  them,  and  that  they 
had  now  advanced  to  the  more  fraternal  union  of  a  free  humanity.  (/)  But 
free  congregations  sprung  up  at  first  in  the  Prussian  towns  through  the  efforts 
of  pastors  who  had  either  been  deposed,  or  were  hard  pressed  by  the  author- 
ities. They  recognized  no  definite  confessions  of  faith ;  their  Christianity 
was  a  mere  humanity ;  the  only  remnant  of  the  Church  which  they  retained 
in  various  degrees,  was  a  system  of  morality  free  to  all  who  were  disposed  to 
receive  it ;  and  they  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  particular  family  of  the 
great  human  race,  which  was  to  be  united  at  some  future  day  in  the  bonds 
of  peace.  They  kept  up  a  voluntary  form  of  association,  although  at  an 
assembly  of  their  deputies  at  Nordhausen  (Sept.,  1847),  the  representatives 
from  Marburg  and  Halle  proposed  to  give  up  the  name  of  Christian,  thus 
reducing  to  practice  the  fanciful  idea  of  the  Philalethes  of  Kiel,  who  only 
wished  to  ignore  Christianity,  and  to  use  the  most  general  forms  of  piety.  (/) 
The  consistories  maintained  their  jurisdiction  over  these  separated  congrega- 
tions, and  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  particular  individuals  for  an  unau- 
thorized performance  of  ministerial  acts,  and  the  marriages  solemnized  by 
them  were  treated  as  illicit  until  the  Edict  of  Toleration  (March  30,  1847), 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  defined  the  existing  law  bo  as,  in  the  spirit  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  to  permit  any  number  of  licensed  chapels  of  another  faith  to  he  built 
around  the  Evangelical  and  Catholic  national  churches ;  and  on  the  other, 
d  i  lared  the  principle  that  certain  civil  rights  were  not  dependenl  npon  cer- 
tain religious  acts  of  a  religious  society  recognized  by  the  state. 
orthodox  party  was  pleased  with  this  law,  because  it  proposed  a  way  by 
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which  the  Rationalists  might  leave  the  Church.  Accordingly,  Uh  Jich  (after 
1845),  the  preacher  in  St.  Catharine's  church  at  Magdeburg,  was  thus  pro- 
voked to  leave  the  Church.  He  however  at  first  refused  to  do  so  on  account 
of  the  beneficial  influence  which  he  hoped  to  exert  upon  the  Great  Church. 
as  his  exemplary  character  was  zealously  vouched  for  by  his  congregation, 
and  the  city  in  which  he  ministered.  But  when  he  was  asked  by  the  consis 
tory,  whether  he  would  subsequently  conform  with  punctuality  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Agenda,  and  in  no  way  assail  the  creed  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  he  hesitated  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  without  some  conditions, 
and  prayed  for  Christian  forbearance  and  indulgence,  lie  was  then  suspended 
(Sept.,  1847),  that  by  a  regular  process  of  discipline  he  might  be  legally  de- 
posed. Referring  to  the  publicity  of  his  instructions  and  his  example,  he 
appealed  to  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  in  opposition  to  a  consistory 
which,  under  the  influence  of  party  zeal,  he  said  was  about  to  rend  the 
Church  into  a  variety  of  sects,  (m)  and  as  a  defence  in  case  of  necessity 
against  the  present  ecclesiastical  government,  established  a  more  numerous 
congregation  than  had  before  been  formed  (in  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity 
it  numbered  five  thousand  members).  The  legal  existence  of  this  congregation 
was  secured  by  a  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Edict  of  Toleration  (Jan., 
1848),  and  its  permanency  by  a  well-devised  congregational  polity,  through 
which  it  became  rich  in  works  of  charity.  In  its  original  charter  it  bore  also 
a  decidedly  evangelical  character,  (n)  but  this  was  endangered  by  its  connec- 
tion with  other  free  congregations,  and  by  the  different  parties  which  had  an 
existence  in  it. — The  great  storm  of  March,  1848,  soon  destroyed  the  odious 
name  of  an  ecclesiastical  administration.  Count  Schwerin,  the  minister  for 
public  worship,  admonished  the  consistories,  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  religious  liberty  adopted  by  the  royal  government,  to  give  the  pref- 
erence to  no  dogmatic  or  theological  party  whatever,  and  to  look  only  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  evangelical  charity,  Christian  truth  be  promoted  on  the  basis 
of  the  word  of  God.  (?)  He  dissolved  the  Superior  Consistory,  and  gave 
orders  for  a  committee  to  devise  a  synodal  constitution,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
imperial  synod  which  should  soon  after  be  convened,  that  thus  the  Church 
might,  according  to  a  frequently  expressed  wish  of  the  king,  construct  her 
future  organization  for  herself.  (}>)  The  outline  of  the  electoral  law  for  the 
appointing  synods,  was  published  and  defended  by  counsellors  of  the  crown 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  law.  It  proposed  that  the  deputies  should  be  elected 
by  the  congregations,  but  that  the  existing  synods  should  be  made  use  of  in 
the  Western,  and  that  district  and  provincial  synods  should  be  arranged  so  as 
to  serve  for  electoral  bodies  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  (q)  But  during  the 
patriotic  movements  which  so  happily  corresponded  with  the  ideals  the  king 
had  formed,  his  piety  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  pedantic  outrage  which 
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aimed  to  deprive  royalty  of  its  claim  to  exist  by  the  grace  of  God.  Before 
the  appointed  synod  could  actually  come  together,  the  revolution  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  denounced  the  clamor  for  a 
synodal  constitution  as  an  ill-concealed  enmity  to  Christ,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  an  election  by  the  people  as  a  denial  of  God.  (/•)  The  provisional 
ministry  of  Ladeiiberg  inquired  (Jan.,  1849)  of  the  consistories,  faculties,  and 
select  men  of  learning,  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  by  a  constitution,  the  independent  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
The  numerous  replies  which  it  received,  were  filled  with  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  any  synod  which  might  be  chosen  by  the  people  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion. (*)  The  constitution  of  Jan.  31,  1850,  granted  by  the  crown,  contained 
many  criticisms  on  itself,  but  the  deputies  united  in  it,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  it.  With  respect  to  religion,  the  whole  essential  spirit  of  the  German  fun- 
damental laws  was  retained;  but  as  the  opposite  parties,  the  one  rejoicing 
and  the  other  lamenting,  had  fallen  into  the  notion  that  the  state,  by  its  sep- 
aration from  the  Church,  had  become  unchristian  and  atheistic,  it  was  added, 
that  whenever  the  state  made  any  regulations  with  reference  to  religion, 
they  should  be  on  the  basis  of  Christianity.  A  collegiate  supreme  council 
for  deciding  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Church,  was  formed,  by  the 
order  of  the  king,  from  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  ministry  of  public 
worship,  and  a  system  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  congregational  affairs, 
was  bestowed  upon  the  six  eastern  provinces.  (0  The  supreme  ecclesiastical 
council  from  that  period  governed  the  Church  in  the  king's  name,  and  van 
Haumer,  the  minister  for  public  worship,  in  the  presence  of  the  Chambers 
declared  that  the  new  doctrine  was,  that  the  Evangelical  Church  exercises 
her  constitutional  right  independently  to  regulate  and  administer  her  affairs, 
by  its  entire  separation  from,  and  consequent  independence  of  the  state,  and 
its  government  according  to  its  ancient  constitution,  by  the  sovereign  as  its 
most  prominent  member.  (?/)  By  this  happy  thought,  anxiety  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church  was  tranquillized,  and  the  Chambers  succeeded  in 
repelling  all  complaints  about  violations  of  those  articles  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state  which  relate  to  the  independence  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  (r) 
The  plan  for  congregational  government,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  basis  of 
true  ecclesiastical  freedom,  contained  a  suspicious  limitation  of  the  power  of 
choosing  the  vestries,  and  an  extraordinary  requisition  that  the  private  mem- 
bers should  be  bound  by  the  three  principal  creeds,  the  confessions  of  the 
Reformation,  and  certain  general  laws  for  the  Church  which  were  yet  un- 
known. In  some  of  the  eastern  provinces,  this  plan  was  protested  against 
by  parties  opposed  to  each  other,  but  it  was  at  last  gradually  admitted  into 


r)  Brl.  KZ.  1S49.  N.  8. 

«)  Amtl.  Qntacbten  <L  Vorf  d.  ev.  K  in  IV.  betr.  Im  Anftnge  rturch  L  Blobtar.  Brl  1^9. 

0  Of  Jan.  26,  1849.  and  Juno  29,  I860.  AU.rli.  <  l.-t,r  BrlaM.  bete  <l.  Gnudzftgt  &  (i.-mrln.le- 
Oni.  u.  il.  ElnsetZi  d.  Kv.  Oberklrohenr.  nebst  Aktenst  BrL  160ft  Oomp,  J.  SflUlar,  Deutsche 
Zelteoh.  t  ebr.  Wta  1661.  N.  1ml 

v.)  Feb.  8.  1861.    BrL  KZ.  1661.  N.  1&  16.  IT. 

«)  Die  Belb  I  i  digk.  d  ev.  Ludi ak.  a.  Hire  Volbriebaog  dttrch  dti  Caltnsmln.  Aktenmaaelg  dar< 
gest.  n.  der  rwetten  l'r.  ELanunei  nebemlobt  r.  Joma,  Bydow,  Eltecter,  Kntue,  i.i.-co,  Mueller 

Brl.  1861. 
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most  of  the  congregations,  (tc)     The  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  added 
many  salutary  provisions  for  the  order,  discipline,  and  temporal  wants  of  the 
national  Church,  but  under  great  disadvantages  on  account  of  its  origin,  and 
in  the  midst  of  much  opposition  to  its  jurisdiction,  (x)    As  a  natural  result 
of  the  political  reaction,  the  power  of  the  orthodox  party  was  increased,  and 
its  eloquent  legal  advocate  endeavored  to  show  that  the  revolution  was  the 
appropriate  consequence  of  Rationalism ;  that  the  essential  spirit  of  both  was 
the  alienation  of  man  from  his  God  ;  (y)  that  authority  should  henceforth  take 
the  place  of  the  majority ;    and  that  the  king  might,  under  certain  pious 
forms,  be  properly  exonerated  from  his  sinful  oath  to  support  the  fundamen- 
tal civil  laws,  (z)     Some  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  ordinations  demanded  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  articles  of  faith  than  had  been  usually  required ; 
and  even  pastors,  who  could  receive  the  confession  in  only  some  peculiar 
ideal  sense,  were  subjected  to  examinations  which  had  long  been  discontinued, 
and  which  terminated  in  their  deposition,  (a)    Questions  were  also  proposed  to 
candidates  for  theological  professorships,  which  could  not  be  answered,  as  was 
required,  in  the  affirmative,  without  a  renunciation  of  all  theological  investi- 
gation, (b)    The  free  congregations  (numbering  about  forty  in  Prussia  and  the 
contiguous  countries),  which  had  in  1848,  like  almost  all  associations,  taken 
some  part  in  politics,  and  whose  leaders  had  to  some  extent  been  involved  in 
the  movements  of  the  day,  had  nearly  all  their  houses  of  worship  closed  by 
the  police  under  the  new  law  against  political  societies.     These  proceedings 
were  partially  confirmed  by  the  judicial  courts,  but  some  measures  of  the 
police  seemed  so  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  conscience  guarantied  by 
the  fundamental  laws,  that  inquiries  were  instituted  respecting  them  even  in 
the  Chambers  (1852),  where  the  government  had  avowed  its  determination 
to  exterminate  by  every  legal  means  the  whole  system  of  dissent,  (c)     The 
supreme  ecclesiastical  council  excommunicated   all  the  free  congregations, 
without  reference  to  the  various  tendencies  among  them,  and  pronounced 
their  baptisms  invalid,  (<1)  yet  the  civil  courts  punished  every  official  act  of 
their  ministers  as  an  invasion  of  the  clerical  office.  (<:)     But  no  mere  liberty 
without  religious  energy,  nor  connections  with  even  impious  men,  who  denied 
the  existence  of  a  living  God,  nor  popular  adulation,  to  which  their  best  lead- 
ers felt  constrained  to  resort,  nor  persecution  itself,  have  been  found  sufficient 
for  the  salvation  of  these  people.  (/)     liupp,  however,  endeavored  to  obtain 
a  higher  degree  of  purity,  by  a  legal  dissolution  of  the  old,  and  the  formation 


w)  Alls.  KBlatt  f.  d.  ev.  Deutschl.  1852.  N.  83ss.  1853.  N.  36ss.— 6.  Schwann's  Protest:  Brl. 
KZ.  1851.  N.  65. 

Q-)  Aktenstucke  a.  d.  Vcrwalt  d.  Abth.  d.  Minist.  f.  d.  itinera  ev.  KSachen.  Brl.  1S50.  Aktenet, 
a.  d.  Verw.  d.  ev.  OKRatbs.  Brl.  1851s.  5  II. 

y)  F.  J.  Staid,  was  ist  die  Rev.?  BrL  1852.  Tet  Comp.  Ibid.  d.  Protestant,  als  polit  Princip. 
(Ev.  KZ.  1858.  N.  28.) 

z)  Briefe  u.  Staatsknnst.  Brl.  1S53.    Tet  Ev.  KZ.  1853.  N.  Is. 

a)  W.  F.  Stntenia,  Woellera  Wirken  in  Consist  u.  in  d.  Gen.  Super.  Lpa  184%  J.  11.  Baltzer  • 
Glaubenscericht  in  dtr  Mitto  d.  19  Jalirb.  Lps.  1S50. 

b)  Zeltflch.  f.  unirtc  K.  1853.  vol.  XV.  N.  88.         c)  Brl.  KZ.  1852.  N.  C.  9. 

</)  Aktenst  d.  OKRatb.8.  II.  2.  p.  36ss.        e)  Brl.  KZ.  1851.  N.  87.  77.  1862,  X.  11. 
/)   WeUagerber,  Donai's  none  rel.  Meuselw.  1851.     0!  Zschie&che,  d.  frele  (.inueinde,  ihre  Wirti 
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of  a  new  bat  small  congregation  (Oct.,  1853),  in  which  the  Bible  was  re- 
garded as  the  original  source  of  truth,  and  the  imitation  of  Christ  was  made 
the  supreme  end  of  life,  (g)  The  orthodox  portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
had  recently  become  so  artificially  prominent,  was  compelled  once  more,  and  in 
more  general  relations,  to  be  as  exclusive  as  Luther  himself.  But  these  Luther- 
ans were  so  confident  of  success,  and  so  little  troubled  with  conscientious  scru- 
ples, that  although  they  had  before  formed  an  association  at  Leipsic  composed 
of  clergymen  belonging  to  the  different  national  churches,  and  in  friendly 
connection  with  the  Separatists  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Lutheran  confes- 
sion ;  and  although,  according  to  this  association,  the  modern  notion  of  union 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  two  confessions  was  nothing  but  a  syn- 
cretism of  many  chameleon  forms,  (A)  they  refused  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  Church  of  Luther  which  the  Separatists  had  formed,  but  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  fugitive  president  of  the  Consistory  of  Magdeburg,  they  consti- 
tuted over  the  graves  of  the  Reformers  a  league  (Sept.,  1849)  for  carrying  out 
the  Lutheran  confession,  even  in  its  provisions  for  public  worship,  congrega- 
tional order,  and  the  government  of  the  national  Church.  (/)  In  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  they  had  in  their  favor  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  rulers,  and  in  Electoral  Hesse  they  had  at  least  the  latter 
advantage.  In  Bavaria,  although  the  younger  clergy  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rhine  had  been  educated  at  Erlangen  under  their  influence,  the  more 
zealous  portion  declared  that  they  had  already  taken  the  staff  to  leave  a 
Church  whose  altar  had  been  polluted  by  the  admission  of  the  members  of 
the  united  Church,  and  that  they  only  waited  to  see  if  it  could  not  be  freed 
from  this  impurity.  (4)  In  Prussia,  they  demanded  that  the  Union,  which 
they  declared  had  never  been  legally  formed,  and  denounced  as  confusion  and 
revolution,  should  be  utterly  dissolved.  Internal  dissensions,  like  those 
which  usually  distract  a  triumphant  party,  began  already  to  prevail,  princi- 
pally with  respect  to  the  question,  whether  those  invested  with  the  clerical 
office  were  endowed  with  special  grace  as  the  sole  depositaries  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal power.  (/)  By  the  separated  Lutherans  their  whole  course  was  declared 
to  be  a  lie.  Gueriehe,  the  confessor  of  Lutheranism,  and  afterwards  much 
abused  as  an  apostate  from  it,  once  more  abandoned  the  fellowship  of  the 
rigid  Lutherans,  where  he  had  vainly  hoped  to  find  a  Christian  spirit  and 
freedom  for  a  Lutheran  conscience,  (m)  While  those  who  were  faithful  to 
the  Union  charged  the  supreme  council  with  having  sacrificed  it,  prayer  was 
offered  in  a  Lutheran  pulpit  for  an  orthodox  supreme  eouueil,  and  even  then 
the  existence  of  that  which  then  ruled  the  Church  was  declared  to  be  a 
sin.  (//)     It  however  agreed  that  it  regarded  only  those  oongregatioHB  in 
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Silesia  as  truly  united  in  the  Confession,  which  could  show  the  original  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Union ;  it  delivered  the  whole  of  Pomerania,  which 
really  possessed  them,  over  to  the  exclusively  Lutheran  Confession  ;  and  it 
conceded  that  particular  pastors  might  dispense  at  will  with  the  breaking  of 
the  bread,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  symbol  of  the  Union,  and  that  the 
Silesian  consistory  might  separate  into  three  parts,  so  as  to  form  a  Lutheran, 
a  Eeformed,  and  a  United  division,  with  a  council  for  each  Confession,  (o) 
Even  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  had  already  long  doubted  with  regard 
to  the  enthusiasm  it  had  displayed  for  the  Union  under  Frederic  "William  III., 
and  it  found  an  occasion  for  a  change  of  course  in  its  opposition  to  a  Union 
which  absorbed  all  the  Confessions,  (_?>)  The  king  made  known  to  the  Lu- 
theran association  (1850)  his  desire  to  establish  consistories  and  superior 
authorities  in  the  Church,  which  in  the  eastern  provinces  should  be  Lutheran, 
with  Eeformed  assessors ;  (q)  and  he  gave  orders  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  two  confessions  in  the  Union,  the  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical council  should  consist  of  members  from  both  confessions,  and  that  all 
business  which  could  properly  be  decided  by  but  one  of  the  confessions, 
should  be  left  to  the  votes  of  those  who  belonged  to  that  confession.  The 
same  division  was  also  to  be  made  in  the  consistories.  (?•)  The  supreme  coun- 
cil separated  into  two  divisions,  according  as  they  were  members  of  the 
Lutheran  or  the  Eeformed  confessions.  Dr.  JSritzsch  alone  preferred  to  adhere 
to  the  consensus  of  the  two  confessions,  and  was  therefore  released  from  all 
participation  in  the  decision  of  confessional  questions,  but  he  was  held  up  as 
the  patron  of  the  congregations  united  in  the  confession  by  the  original  docu- 
ment, (s)  These  proceedings  were  regarded  by  the  Lutherans  as  a  legal  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  and  they  now  therefore  demanded  in  Luther's  name, 
that  the  monster  of  the  authorities  of  the  united  Church  which  still  existed 
should  be  completely  abolished ;  that  purely  Lutheran  faculties,  or  at  least 
professors,  should  be  appointed ;  and  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  should  be  restored,  (7)  Even  those  advocates  of  orthodoxy  who  had 
formerly  been  moderate  in  their  demands,  now  raised  the  watchword  that 
those  who  governed  the  Church  appeared  to  give  their  countenance  not  to 
the  Union,  but  to  its  opponents,  and  that  the  natural  result  of  this  should  be 
the  separation  of  clergymen  and  congregations,  until  finally  the  royal  regent 
of  the  Church  would  be  the  only  individual  belonging  to  the  united  body,  (u) 
Indeed,  the  old  traditions  and  necessary  policy  peculiar  to  the  LTohenzollern 
family  seemed  entirely  forgotten  in  the  pleasure  which  all  seemed  to  feel  in 
the  separation  of  the  confessions.  The  king  then  avowed  Lis  just  displeasure 
at  the  unfair  interpretation  given  to  his  orders  of  the  previous  year.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  intended  to  disturb  the  Union,  and  thus  produce  a 
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division  of  the  national  Church,  nor  to  renew  the  old  controversy  about  the 
confessions.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  therefore  directed  to  oppose 
ail  attempts  to  separate  the  two  confessions,  to  allow  no  synods,  or  even  indi- 
vidual clergymen  or  congregations,  to  lay  aside  the  name  of  Evangelical  Con- 
gregations, or  the  ritual  prescribed  for  the  Union ;  and  only  on  the  united 
request  of  a  clergyman  and  his  congregation,  after  all  proper  means  and  per- 
suasions had  been  tried,  to  permit  particular  congregations  to  deviate  from 
the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  Evangelical  National  Church.  (V)  Two 
views  of  this  proceeding  were  expressed  among  the  Lutherans :  one  was  that 
of  painful  disappointment  from  a  conviction  that  this  order  of  the  cabinet 
was  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  previous  legislation  ;  and  the  other  looked 
upon  it  as  a  mere  check  to  the  wavering  course  of  the  whole  policy  for  the 
Union,  (w) 

§  457.  Combinations. 
The  Evangelical  Conference  assembled  at  Berlin  in  consequence  of  a  wish 
expressed  by  the  Kings  of  Wurtemberg  and  Prussia,  that  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Germany  might  be  more  perfectly  united,  and  continued  in  ses- 
sion from  January  6th  to  February  14th,  1846.  Some  hopes  were  enter- 
tained in  it  of  forming  a  union  by  a  stricter  construction  of  doctrines,  and 
some  violent  measures  were  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  ob- 
ject. But  as  the  great  majority  were  only  in  favor  of  securing,  on  the  basis 
of  tlie  confessions,  the  two  fundamental  doctrines  which  asserted  that  tbe 
Scriptures  were  the  only  source  of  the  knowledge  of  saving  truth,  and  that 
justification  was  by  faith,  this  diplomatic  assembly  from  its  nature  could 
only  exchange  views  and  make  arrangements  for  an  intercourse  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  common  church  by  annual  assemblies,  (a).  The  Church 
Conference,  which  had  been  for  a  while  suspended,  was  resumed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  private  company  of  persons,  and  of  a  journal  used  as  an  officio 
organ  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  all  Germany,  (b)  It  was  held  after 
Pentecost  1852  and  1853  at  the  foot  of  the  Wartburg,  and  was  intended  to 
be  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  supreme  authorities  of  mo.-t  of  the  national 
German  churches  for  confidential  conference,  but  with  no  legislative  powers,  (c) 
But  although  these  spiritual  and  secular  authorities  of  the  Church  stood  in 
this  independent  position  with  respect  to  each  other,  some  of  thorn  believed 
in  the  development  of  Protestantism  and  in  the  Union,  while  others  saw  no 
reality  in  either.  But  as  all  were  anxious  to  preserve  tho  blessing  of  some 
visible  form  of  unity  for  tho  whole  Protestant  Church  of  Germany,  questions 
of  a  deeper  and  more  dreaded  nature  were  held  at  a  distance.  Tho  expo- 
rience  and  the  wishes  of  different  individuals  -were  here  compared,  and  a 
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choice  collection  of  hymns  for  a  general  hymn-book  was  adopted,  (d)  though 
not  till,  in  the  committee  of  invited  persons  conversant  with  such  matters, 
one  party  contending  for  the  adoption,  at  every  hazard,  of  the  old  text,  had 
been  excluded,  and  another,  wishing  to  preserve  the  ecclesiastical  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  been  set  aside  without  a  hearing  of  its  peculiar 
views,  (e)  A  desire  which  had  been  expressed  at  a  secular  festival  on  the 
field  of  Lutzen,  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  heroic  death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  by  obtaining  minute  contributions  from  the  people,  was  so  modified, 
when  the  sovereign  himself  erected  a  monument '  over  the  Swedish  stone,  as 
to  lead  to  the  idea  of  a  charitable  institution  bearing  his  name,  to  sustain  those 
evangelical  congregations  which,  in  the  neighboring  Catholic  countries,  were 
unable  to  endure  the  expense  needful  for  their  ecclesiastical  support.  The 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Institution  in  Saxony,  with  some  assistance  from  Sweden, 
collected  (after  1834)  a  small  capital,  the  interest  of  which  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  necessity  of  such  aid  more  apparent.  Finally  an  appeal 
from  Darmstadt  (Oct.  31,  1841)  produced  another  effort  in  connection  with 
the  Saxon  institution,  though  in  a  superior  style  (1842).  An  assembly  was 
then  held  at  Frankfort  (1843),  at  which  a  wise  division  of  labor  was  made 
among  various  auxiliary  associations,  with  a  central  committee  at  Leipsic,  and 
a  superior  movable  assembly  of  deputies  returning  at  fixed  intervals.  The 
result  of  all  these  proceedings  was 'the  establishment  of  an  Evangelical  Society 
of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Institution,  which,  as  a  Protestant  German  popular 
cause,  collects  the  means  for  sustaining  and  building  churches  for  many  poor 
and  almost  extinct  congregations.  (/)  The  German  governments,  though  in 
some  cases  with  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  popular  influence  of  this  associa- 
tion, though  in  Bavaria  it  was  proscribed  until  1848,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  inconsistent  with  the  German  char- 
acter, (g)  As  it  was  founded  principally  by  the  liberal  party,  Hengstenberg 
pronounced  the  association  a  great  lie,  (A)  and  the  Prussian  crown  was  unwil- 
ling to  sustain  any  but  an  independent  Prussian  society  under  the  patronage 
of  the  king.  (J)  But  as  every  effort  was  likely  to  be  paralyzed  by  this  sepa- 
ration, the  government  finally  yielded  to  the  popular  will,  and  at  the  assem- 
bly at  Gottingen  (1844)  the  Prussian  deputies  extended  to  it  the  hand  of 
brotherhood,  (jk)  The  internal  importance  of  the  society,  in  spite  of  the  lim- 
ited nature  of  its  external  object,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  neutral 
holy  ground  on  which  all  parties  in  the  Evangelical  Church  could  meet,  and 
on  which  that  Church  could  once  more  be  seen  as  an  undivided  power.  When 
therefore,  at  the  assembly  at  Gottingen,  it  was  asked  that  more  definite  quali- 
fications should  be  named  for  admission  to  the  association  than  a  mere  agree- 


(?)  Dentsehes  cv.  Kircbengesangbuch  in  150  Kernliedern. 

e)  J.  Gefcken,  d.  allg.  ev.  Gesangb.  u.  d.  dariiber  gefiilirten  Verbandll.  ITamb.  1853. 

/)  Lelpz.  Z.  1S32.  N.  1G4.  1833.  N.  11.  A.  K.  Z.  1S35.  N.  9.  66.  1841.  N.  19.  80.  172.  1S9.  203.  1842 
N.  107. 183.  139.  174.  Organ,  since  tbe  Asscmb.  at  Frankfort :  Der  Bote  des  ev.  Vereins  d.  G.  A.  Stil 
tnng,  Issued  by  A"  Zimmermann, 

V)  A.  K.  X.  1-1 1.  N.  84  46.    I'.rl.  K.  Z.  1849.  N.  76. 

h)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1-44.  X.  6.  y.-t  comp.  788.    A.  K.  Z.  1S44  N.  41. 

()  Cabinet  ordi  r  of  Fi  b.  14,  1844 :  Report  of  the  G.  A.  St  I.  p.  S3s. 

k)    Ibid.  p.  2  ;•:.  Z.  1844  N.  15. 17.  72. 
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ment  with  the  principles  of  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  request  was  at  once 
rejected.  (I)  Dr.  Rupp  was  sent  by  the  superior  association  of  Konigsberg  as 
its  deputy  to  the  assembly  at  Berlin  in  1846.  A  vote  being  taken  on  the  va- 
lidity of  his  credentials  on  the  night  of  September  7th,  a  small  majority  ap- 
peared against  recognizing  him  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  (m )  Although 
the  general  sentiment  was  averse  to  a  perversion  of  the  society  to  objects 
foreign  to  its  nature,  yet  the  orthodox  party  demanded  his  exclusion-  as  an 
apostate,  and  they  were  joined  by  some  of  the  liberal  deputies.  This  was 
done  by  the  latter  either  because  they  wished  to  prevent  the  society  being 
made  an  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  therefore  allowed  the  Evangelical 
Church  to  be  postponed  for  the  Established  Church,  or  they  had  a  superior 
regard  for  the  success  of  the  society  which  seemed  of  special  importance  in 
that  particular  locality.  Immediately  was  heard  in  every  part  of  Protestant 
Germany  a  cry  of  extreme  displeasure  at  this  action,  and  an  immense  ma- 
jority appeared  in  the  local  societies  in  various  ways,  offering  protests  and 
asserting  that  the  decision  at  Berlin  was  based  upon  a  false  idea  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  and  that  the  free  alliance  of  love  had  degenerated  into  an 
inquisitorial  tribunal.  (»)  On  the  other  hand,  the  other  party  threatened  to 
withdraw,  and  even  then  Gustavus  Adolphus  Societies  with  separate  ecclesi- 
astical connections  had  been  formed  at  Koenigsburg  and  Berlin,  and  were 
readily  licensed  by  the  government,  but  never  exhibited  much  life,  (o)  The 
new  elections  threw  the  power  in  the  assembly  at  Darmstadt  (1847)  into  the 
hands  of  those  opposed  to  the  decision  at  Berlin ;  but  as  all  dreaded  the  im- 
piety of  a  schism,  as  Rupp  had  withdrawn,  and  as  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  free  congregations  themselves  was  such  as  to  render  their  right  to  a  mem- 
bership in  the  Evangelical  Church  very  doubtful,  the  parties  agreed  that  with- 
out reconsidering  the  decision  at  Berlin,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to 
act  upon  the  exclusion  of  a  deputy  for  his  want  of  a  membership  in  the 
Evangelical  Church,  the  decision  should  belong  to  the  superior  assembly  un- 
der such  regulations  as  would  give  no  room  for  temporary  passions  and  preju- 
dices, and  as  would  allow  the  true  majority  at  the  time  to  show  itself.  It 
was  resolved  that  no  deputy  from  a  society  unconnected  with  the  established 
churches  should  be  entitled  to  a  seat,  (p)  After  a  decline  in  consequence  of 
the  sway  of  the  political  spirit  of  1848,  the  interest  in  this  cause  annually 
increased  as  in  former  times  until  1853,  when  the  yearly  revenue  amounted 
to  $38,000.  Numerous  churches  have  been  erected,  those  which  were  decay- 
ing have  been  repaired,  and  those  outposts  of  Protestantism  which  Beamed 
almost  lost  have  had  their  confidence  revived.     The  idea  of  an    Evangelical 

/)  Report  of  the  G.  A.  St  I.  p.  8698B. 

m)  Protocol!  a.  d.  Bltzang  d.  5.  llauptvera.  Lps.  1848.  4.  Oomp  BrL  EZ  1848.  N.  74s.  78k  J. 
gejbkan,  Berlobt  ii.  diem  Berlin  geh.  Hanptvem  Bftoob.  1S46. 

71)  Report  Of  the  Q.  A.  1S46.  p.  S9bw.  BrL  KZ.  1848,  N.  t&  08.  I '.  S'nr.ir:,  Or.  Kupps  AnaohHea, 
Hal.  isn;.  r/iriu,  Rupp'i  AniwihHnon  Lpa,  1848,  Rupp.  <1.  <;.  A.  v.t.jh  &  ,i.  .v.  k.  Aiimh.  1847. 
Eltexter  u.  Krauts,  1st  d.  <•.  a.  V.  sin  LendeddrehL  a  ■■.  •▼.  protettentlioberr  W.  THttanbtrgtr,  Q. 
d.  Ausseiji.  v.  i:.  lu-Meib.  1847.    For  tiie  dooUoiii  0,  Lamps,  a.  ii.  ftnmtil  <i.  Dr.  Bopp  Lpt  1848. 

Lacke,  u.  VUmann,  u.  (1   Nlchtminuhmu  d.  KOoiglb.  DeputirUn.  lliimti.  1847.    Dt   Witts,  d,  Aiivk'liL 

d»  Dr.  Rapp  Lp*.  1847.— Kritit  ii.  ii.  ,\.  7>toIim  Venheelrwlen  t  F  Miff  el  u.  ll.  Bujfdd,  iui 
1M7.  oomp.  Beater,  Bep  1847.  B 

0)  Kv.  K.  Z.  1847.  -V  5.  BrL  K.  Z.  1847.  N.  9.  03.  GSs.  75.       p)  Ibid.  N.  79. 
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Church  Alliance  was  started  in  a  circle  of  friends  at  the  Sandhof  near  Frank, 
fort,  but  the  association  itself  was  formed  by  persons  of  a  similar  spirit,  called 
together  by  a  public  appeal  in  the  Castle  church  of  "Wittenberg  (Sept.  1848). 
Its  general  aim  was  to  constitute,  in  a  time  of  fearful  division,  a  firm  bulwark 
for  the  faith,  and  the  two  special  objects  which  it  had  in  view  have  been  well 
represented  in  the  persons  of  the  two  jurists  ton  Bethmann-IIolliceg  and 
Stahl,  who  have  been  annually  but  regularly  elected  the  Presidents  of  its 
yearly  meetings.  One  of  these  was  to  satisfy  in  some  practicable  form  the 
desire  then  generally  felt  for  a  German  National  Church,  and  the  other  was 
to  modify  the  Union,  for  which  the  new  Prussian  regulations  had  left  no  other 
distinction  than  the  permission  for  each  confession  to  follow  out  its  own  pecu- 
liar system  of  government,  until  it  should  become  a  mere  confederation,  (q) 
Ilence,  in  the  original  charter,  the  Church  Alliance  was  declared,  on  the  one 
hand,  not  to  be  a  union  in  which  the  confessional  churches  are  to  be  abol- 
ished, but  a  confederation  of  all  those  ecclesiastical  bodies  which  stood  on 
the  basis  of  the  reformed  confessions,  viz.,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  the 
United,  and  the  Moravian  Churches,  for  the  promotion  of  certain  common 
interests,  without  impairing  the  complete  independence  of  either  particular 
church ;  and  on  the  other,  to  have  no  actual  existence  until,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  a  committee  afterwards  to  be  chosen,  the  authorities  of 
the  respective  national  and  confessional  churches  should  send  deputies  whose 
special  business  it  should  be  to  form  the  true  Ecclesiastical  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  (of  Germany).  Stahl's  object  was  frustrated  by  the 
power  which  still  remained  in  the  Union,  and  that  of  B.  Hollweg  found  no 
support,  and  nothing  to  draw  men  together  during  the  political  revolutions 
then  taking  place.  The  only  effects  of  their  efforts  were,  the  separation  of 
the  Prussian  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  into  its  different  confessions,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Eisenach.  But  the  assemblies  annually 
convened  by  the  invitation  of  the  permanent  committee  became,  like  the 
movable  assemblies  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  though  with  far  more 
comprehensive  objects  and  ecclesiastical  results,  great  pastoral  conferences,  to 
which  distinguished  preachers  were  invited  for  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
questions  of  the  day.  (?•)  With  no  other  limitation  than  the  equivocal  con- 
dition that  all  should  stand  on  the  Reformed  Confessions,  here  were  collected 
for  free  co-operation  and  sympathy  those  two  parties  especially  which,  at  the 
Prussian  General  Synod,  and  with  respect  to  that  synod,  stood  in  such  hos- 
tile relations  to  each  other.  At  these  Ecclesiastical  Diets  the  members  not 
only  poured  forth  the  warm  feelings  of  their  hearts  and  uttered  many  devo- 
tional sentiments  without  reference  to  each  other's  peculiarities,  but  many 
maxims  and  plans  of  Christian  wisdom  were  presented.  The  divided  state 
of  opinion  and  the  hesitation  apparent  in  it,  made  its  decisions  of  but  little 

q)  Dorner  u.  Reform  d.  ev.  Landeskirchen  im  Zusaminenh.  unit  Herstell.  e.  ev.  deutschen  Na- 
tioDalk.  Bonn.  1848. 

r)  Die  Verhandlnngen  d.  Witt.  Yersamml.  by  Kling.  Brl.  184S.  Verh.  d.  2.  Witt  KTages.  B. 
1S49.  2  II.  Verh.  d.  3.  dentschen  KTages  zu  Stuttg.  ed.  by  Lecliler,  B.  1S50.  2  II.  Verb.  d.  4.  KTages 
ta  Elberfeld,  ed.  by  Krafft.  B.  1851.  2  II.  Verh.  d.  5.  KT.  zu  Bremen,  ed.  by  Toel,  B.  1852.  2  II. 
Verb.  d.  6.  KT.  zu  Berlin,  ed.  by  Rendtorff,  B.  1853—  Entstehung  u.  bisher.  Gesch.  d.  deutschen  ev 
KTages.  Brl.  18i 
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avail,  but  they  were  generally  put  forth  against  the  unbelief  and  partial  faith 
of  the  times.  Propositions  of  an  extraordinary  character  were  generally 
modified,  or  allowed  to  remain  as  rash  threats ;  («)  but  the  partial  reports 
which  particular  parties  sometimes  gave  of  the  proceedings  of  some  assembly, 
acting  without  due  preparation  or  skill,  were  in  danger  of  conveying  state- 
ments or  hasty  representations  to  the  minds  of  evangelical  princes,  and  thus 
suspicions  might  be  thrown  upon  the  efforts  of  more  liberal  persons,  and  tbe 
natural  development  of  their  plans  might  be  disturbed.  The  propositions  of 
a  committee  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Diet  at  Berlin,  to  leave  undisturbed  the  pe- 
culiar confession  of  each  church,  but  to  acknowledge  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion of  1530  as  the  common  record  of  evangelical  doctrine  in  Germany 
(according  to  the  programme,  as  the  fundamental  creed  of  the  whole  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Germany),  was  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and  every 
attempt  to  modify  or  explain  it  was  repelled  in  a  dictatorial  manner.  From 
the  first  every  invitation  to  co-operate  in  this  movement  had  been  declined 
by  the  separatist  Lutheran  Church.  A  few  Lutheran  doctors  of  Erlangen, 
Leipsic,  and  Eostock,  gave  their  testimony  against  the  resolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly at  Berlin,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  deceptive  act,  and  injurious,  not 
only  to  the  Lutheran  Church  which  claimed  the  Augsburg  Confession  as  its 
exclusive  property,  but  to  the  Confession  itself,  and  that  it  obliterated  all 
those  distinctions  which  God  had  placed  between  truth  and  error,  (t)  The 
ecclesiastical  diet,  from  its  first  organization,  was  principally  engaged  in  plans 
for  domestic  missions  to  relieve  the  spiritual  and  temporal  necessities  of  evan- 
gelical people  by  means  of  evangelical  instruction  and  fraternal  supplies.  The 
Church  had  indeed  always  been  an  institution  for  affording  such  relief,  but 
the  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  works  had  made  the  Catholic  far  more  efficient 
in  such  matters  than  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  the  practical  activity  of. 
the  Reformed  had  always  exceeded  that  of  the  Lutheran  body.  With  the 
increase  of  life  in  the  Church,  Christian  love  manifested  itself  also  more  ener- 
getically in  those  various  associations  which  had  been  devised  against  the 
miseries  of  social  life,  and  entered  with  more  or  less  earnestness  into  mea- 
sures for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  who  were  alienated  from  God.  (u)  Wir 
cJtern,  a  licentiate,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Rough  House  near  Ham- 
burg, for  the  rescue  of  neglected  children  (after  ls.'i.'J),  succeeded  hy  enthusi- 
astic speeches  and  writings  in  making  the  cause  of  Domestic  Missions  a 
popular  object  even  in  circles  of  fashion,  and  the  hesitation  of  the  Luther- 
ans on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  an  interference  with  the  clerical  office, 
through  the  unrestrained  activity  of  associations,  and  that  it  was  a  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood,  lias  been  insufficient  to 
check  Its  progress.^)  The  centralization  of  the  quiol  but  complicated  action  ol 

a)  Ev.  KZ.  1859.  p.  9<i4. 

t)  Das  Bekenntntu  dar  lath.  K.  gcgea  d.Bek.d  BerL  KTaga  gawabri  roa  etltcben  Lehrern  d. 
Th.  ii.  (l.  KBechts,  ErL  1858,  Comp.  ic.  /•'  /;  uer,  [Talon  a.  Ooafoed,  (Zeltaa'i.  f.  lath.  Tb.  1849, 
H.8.) 

it)  DUcontuen-Anstall  n>  Kalserawdrth.  (A.  KZ.  1889.  .V  186,  1840.  N.  41.1  Die  bannh.  Mi  west- 
ern d.  ev.  K.  (l).  dI  i  be  \  lerte4Jabraeob.  1849.  N.  19  ) 

v)  Die  fllegeoden  B  litter  dee  raaben  Hani—,  Hamb,  a  l^K  Die  loncre  Mia  loa  d  deutaefaen  ot. 
K.  Denkacbr,  an  d  dt  Nation.  Ham'..  1848, 
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the  local  associations  ■which  some  have  attempted,  will,  perhaps,  only  give 
greater  importance  to  the  whole  by  the  increase  of  counsel,  and  by  the  pro- 
posed education  of  well  qualified  laborers ;  («)  and  the  ecclesiastical  diet, 
while  it  serves  to  inflame  the  hearts  of  men  to  afford  an  ample  supply  for 
the  abyss  of  neglected  wretchedness  which  it  discloses,  will  make  the  Church 
Alliance  a  voluntary  alliance  of  faith  working  by  love.  The  progress  of  Catho- 
licism in  England  produced  such  a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  the  Protes- 
tants of  that  country,  that  many  were  prepared  for  a  plan  of  union  embracing 
all  truly  evangelical  communities.  After  a  preliminary  meeting  at  Liverpool 
(1845),  and  after  much  discussion  of  various  propositions  at  an  assembly  in 
London  (184G),  an  Evangelical  Alliance  was  formed  with  great  rejoicings,  in 
which,  on  the  basis  of  nine  articles  as  a  common  platform  of  faith,  any  per- 
sons in  their  individual  capacity,  and  without  interfering  with  their  ecclesias- 
tical differences,  might  extend  to  each  other  as  Evangelical  Christians  the 
hand  of  fellowship.  Even  Germans  took  part  in  these  proceedings,  and 
Northern  and  Southern  Germany  were  marked  out  for  auxiliary  societies. 
But  such  was  the  nature  of  the  articles  that  no  union  based  upon  them  could 
be  of  much  importance  except  for  Great  Britain  and  North  America,  to  re- 
mind the  numerous  sects  of  those  countries,  who  are  divided  by  certain  rigid 
literalities,  but  are  united  in  the  many  fundamental  doctrines  of  primitive  or- 
thodoxy, of  their  higher  unity,  (x) 

§  458.     The  Scriptures.     Cont.from  §  379,  411. 

De  Welte,  Einl.  in  das  A.  u.  N.  Test.  (p.  550.)  [Int,  to  the  0.  T.  trans!,  from  the  Germ,  of  Be 
Wette,  with  copious  add.  by  Theod.  Parker.  Bost  1843.  2  vols.]  in  d.  N.  T.  by  Credner,  Hal.  lS86ss. 
by  Neudecker,  Lps.  1840.  lieuss,  Gesch.  d.  H.  Schrift.  (p.  446.)  [Some  notices  may  also  be  found  ia 
T.  II.  Home's  &  Davidson's  Introductions.] 

The  peculiar  nature  of  Protestantism  was  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  all 
parties,  in  proportion  as  they  had  a  living  connection  with  the  Church,  met 
on  the  common  ground  of  the  Scriptures.  Although  these  had  lost  some- 
thing of  the  venerable  majesty  they  once  possessed  as  a  holy  book,  modern 
Protestantism  made  it  easier  to  investigate  them  as  original  documents.  With 
respect  to  the  New  Testament,  Griesbach  (1745-1812)  examined  all  the  libra- 
ries of  Europe,  and  laid  down  the  principles  for  ascertaining  the  most  proba- 
ble reading  by  a  careful  Aveighing  of  testimony  and  a  preference  of  the  older 
Alexandrian  manuscripts,  (a)  Lachmann  (d.  1851),  without  regard  to  the 
sense  of  the  passages,  merely  sought  for  the  most  ancient  reading,  (l>)  and 
Teschendorf  recovered  manuscripts  which  had  been  lost,  and  restored  others 
which  had  been  defaced,  (c)     In  the  historical  investigations  for  determining 

Mi)  Entsteh.  u.  Gesch.  d.  KTags.  p.  54s.  Brl.  KZ.  1S52.  N.  IT. 

tr)  Essays  on  Chr.  Union.  Edinb.  1845.  Brl.  KZ.  1846.  N.  41ss.  45.  50.  63s.  71.  74.  81.  S7.  89.  1347. 
N.  11.  34.  C.  Mann  &  Th.  Plitt.  d.  ev.  Bund.  Bas.  1847.  K  Boehmer,  d.  ev.  Bundestag  in  London. 
1851.  (Deutsche  Zeitsch.  f.  chr.  W.  1851.  N.  46s  )  Journals  of  the  Alliance:  Evangelical  Christen- 
dom, &  Bulletin  du  Monde  chretien. 

a)  J.  C.  W.  Angusti,  u.  Griesb.  Verdlenste.  Bresl.  1812. 

b)  N.  T.  Brl.  1831.  Stud.  a.  Krit  1S30.  H.  4.  1388.  EL  4  N.  Test  gr.  et  lat  C.  Lachmann,  tea 
Pnil.  Btittinnnnux,  <zr.  kct.  auctoritates  apposuit.  Ber.  lS4'2-50.  2  vols. 

c)  Cud.  Ephraenii  rescr.  Lps.  1S43-5.  i  vols.  4.     Monuinm.  sacra  N.  T.  Lps.  1*16.  4. 
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the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  those 
which  bore  the  names  of  Mjses  and  Daniel,  then  generally  regarded  as  the 
work  of  later  authors,  every  effort  was  made  by  the  newly  awakened  ortho- 
doxy to  prove  that  they  were  composed  by  those  whose  names  they  bore.  (<?) 
Besides  those  books  of  the  New  Testament  whicli  had  been  subject  to  some 
suspicion  in  ancient  times,  the  first  gospel  lost  the  name  of  Matthew,  (e)  the 
pastoral  epistles  were  called  in  question,  (/)  some  painful  but  easily  re- 
tracted doubts  were  raised  respecting  the  gospel  of  John,  which  had  been  so 
highly  extolled  for  its  theology  of  feeling,  (g)  No  sooner  was  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  released  from  the  service  of  Orthodoxy  than  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  party  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  ultimate  results  of  their 
efforts  may  bo  seen  in  the  ethical  expositions  required  by  Kant,  and  the 
rationalistic  explanation  of  the  miraculous  history.  When  science  itself  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  this  feeble  effort,  the  object  of  all  true  interpretation 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  the  literal 
sense  intended  by  the  sacred  authors.  Winer  (b.  1789)  made  use  of  the  de- 
velopment given  to  classical  philology  for  determining  the  idioms  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  he  might  terminate  all  uncertainty  about  the  meaning  of 
particular  words  by  the  highest  degree  of  grammatical  accuracy.  (//)  Luclce 
(b.  1791)  was  the  first  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  recent  free  investigation,  re- 
ferred once  more  to  the  religious  element  as  it  may  be  learned  through  the 
sympathy  which  the  interpreter  should  feel  with  primitive  antiquity,  and  as 
it  is  indicated  by  ecclesiastical  tradition,  (0  and  enriched  by  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  the  explanation  given  by  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  and  reformers. 
The  Hegelian  school  insisted  that  it  was  the  highest  duty  of  an  interpreter  to 
bring  out  the  ideas  which  lie  unconsciously  at  the  basis  of  the  biblical  repre- 
sentations and  figures.  (£)  This  practice  was  afterwards  accommodated  to 
the  heterodox  method  of  mythical  interpretation  which,  so  tar  as  relates  to 
the  application  of  antiquities  to  the  primeval  history  of  the  Old  Testament, 
was  for  a  long  time  in  vogue,  and  met  with  almost  universal  opposition  when 
it  substituted  an  ideal  general  truth  for  the  original  facts  of  the  Christian 
history.  (?)  Two  parties  were  at  last  arrayed  indirect  opposition  to  each 
other;  the  one  regarded  the  Scriptures  entirely  as  the  work  of  man,  and  the 
other  looked  upon  them  as  a  direct  revelation  from  God.  The  new  Tubingen 
school,  particularly,  has  endeavored  to  show  that  the  writings  of  the  NVw  Tes- 


d)  Betigntmberff,  Beitir.  z.  Einl.  in  d.  A.  T.  Rrl.  lS31-'?9.  fl  v.  [The  8  first  role,  of  <  kmtrlbnttoni 
on  Zeofa.  A  Dan.  and  on  Pentateuch,  trans,  by  Ryland,  A  pnbl  In  Clarke's  For.  A  Tbeol  Lib.  Bdlnb. 
>4T.  8  v.  8.] 

e)  Sie/ert,  u.  d.  TTr-|.r.  d.  enten  kan.  Kv.  Ko.nl-  I 

/)  S  449.  nt  e.    P.  0.  Baur,  die  logon.  Paatoralbr.  Btnttg  1 

g)  Jlrt'Hilniri.l.r.  I'rnbabllla  lie  Kv.  et  K|>[>.  Jo   Indole  el  Orig,  \.\^.  1>M 

k)  Grammallkd.  nentest  Spraehidloma.  Lps,  1899. 0  .-i.  1844  [Gram,  of  the  Idioma  »t  the  <;- 
Lnn^'.  of  tbe  V  T.  from  the  Gorm  ofO,  it.  Winer,  by  J.  II.  Agntn  A  <>.  n.  i:>,i„t,-,-,  rnih.i.  win. s.] 

i)  QrnndrlN  4  nenlMt  Sermenentlk.  OBtt  1M7.  BrL  tli<-ol.  Eeltaob.  1891  11.  :i.  More  fully  In 
his  Oommentar  Ld  9obrr.  d.  Jotb  einoe  1890.  [tAck*  on  the  Epp.of  John  Is  tnuul  •*,  pnoLin 
Clark's  BlbL  ('*)>  Bdlnb.  Ib4&] 

*)  Billroth,  Comm.  ra  den  lirr  nn  d.  Oor.  Lpi  188&    [JMffroM  on  the  Bpp,  to  tlio  Cor.  Is  trans! 

k  publ.  In  (lark's  Bib.  Gib.  K.I.  Wis.]     JJrl.  .JalirM,.  1888.  N.  &-1. 
0  K.  SOU,  Liben  .liwu.  §  Tl.  nt  a. 

as 
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tament  were  the  result  of  a  series  of  conflicts  and  attempts  at  compromise  be- 
tween the  Jewish  Christianity  of  Peter  and  the  Gentile  Christianity  of  Paul. 
Certain  points  of  development  following  each  other  at  regular  periods,  are 
supposed  by  these  writers  to  be  discoverable  in  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  principally  on  the  basis  of  these  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  the  four  great  epistles  of  Paul,  are  alone  regarded  as  genuine  monuments 
of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  first  gospel  is  looked  upon  as  a  collection  of 
apostolic  traditions  made  very  near  the  same  period.  The  original  Gospel  of 
Luke  they  endeavored  to  fmd  in  that  of  Marcion,  though  in  this  they  have 
been  corrected  by  their  own  disciples,  and  in  the  fourth  gospel  they  have  dis- 
covered a  dogmatic  and  figurative  composition  formed  from  materials  sup- 
plied by  the  synoptic  gospels,  to  reconcile  all  ecclesiastical  parties  in  the  second 
century,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  the  notion  of  the  Logos  was  applied 
to  that  of  Christ,  and  so  attained  ascendency  in  the  Church  for  all  subsequent 
ages,  (m)  We  have  at  last  a  criticism  from  this  school  which  seems  to  have 
originated  more  in  a  love  of  offence  than  of  truth,  for  even  the  four  epistles 
of  Paul  are  thrown  by  it  into  the  general  abyss.  (n)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
new  orthodox  school  professed  to  take  a  higher  view  of  the  whole  sacred  his- 
tory ;  it  was  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  books  of  the  Bible  ;  it 
found  in  every  part  of  them  not  only  divine  truth  but  the  Lutheran  theology, 
and  the  only  danger  was  that  the  theosophic  fancies  in  which  many  indulged 
might  carry  them  beyond  even  this.  In  their  fondness  for  the  supernatural 
they  delighted  in  extending  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  and  of  redemption,  to 
material  things ;  and  while  they  conceded  that  the  account  of  creation  is 
perhaps  poetical,  and  addressed  to  the  outward  vision,  they  not  only  regard 
it  as  a  veritable  history,  but  have  discovered  that  before  the  day  of  creation, 
and  before  the  fall  of  the  angels,  the  earth  was  the  habitation  of  Satan  and 
his  angels,  (o)  Their  views  of  general  history  are  occasionally  full  of  interest, 
and  exhibit  some  traces  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  for  the  whole  history  of 
man  is  represented  as  a  gradual  revelation  of  Christ.  But  on  an  intermediate 
ground  between  these  schools,  some  men,  and  especially  some  learned  divines 
have  arisen,  and  have  long  been  tolerated  among  the  faithful  by  the  Evangel- 
ical Church  Journal,  who  make  a  distinction  between  what  is  divine  and 
what  is  human  in  the  Scriptures,  and  have  sought  reconciliation  with  the 
natural  science  of  modern  times,  not  merely  by  ironical  compromises,  but  by 
limiting  divine  inspiration  to  that  which  is  strictly  religious,  and  even  de- 
scribing it  as  nothing  more  than  a  remarkable  tact  in  religious  matters,  (p) 
Although  they  feel  bound  by  their  own  religious  consciousness  to  regard  the 
Scriptures  as  a  divine  revelation,  they  endeavor  to  treat  every  one  as  an  evan- 

m)  F.  O.  Saw,  d.  Christenth.  d.  8  ersten  Jahrhh.  Tib.  1S53.  Earlier  points  p.  24.  Comp.  Thool. 
Jabrbb.  18M.  H.  3.  p.  294ss. 

n)  B  BtlW,  Kritlk  d.  paul.  Briofe.  Brl.  1850s.  2  II. 

o)  Thiersch  (p.  24.)— Ii.  Stier,  Andeutt  f.  glaub.  Scbriftvcrstundn.  Konigsb.  Lps.  lS24ss.  4  vols.— 
F.DeHtesch,Qesah.i.  pmph.  Tb.  s.  Crusius.  Lps.  1845.  J.  C.  K.  Hbfmann:  WHssm;.  u.  ErfUl 
Nflrdl  1841-4.  2  vols.  Scbriftbeweis.  Ibid.  1852.  vol.  I.  J.  II.  Kurtz,  Oescb.  d.  altcn  Bundos.  Brl.  2: 
sd.  1853.  2  vols. 

•>)  Thohhck:  Kouim.  a.  d.  B.  »n  L  Ilebr.  Hmb.  1836.  p.  8838.  Deutscbe  Zeitseh.  t  cbr.  Wts» 
1850.  N.  lCss.  42ss. 
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gelical  companion  in  the  faith  who  truly  believes,  even  if  he  does  not  believe 
correctly  in  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  justification  by  faith  in 
Christ.  (?) 

§  459.     Calvinism  as  a  Sect. 

Schiekedanz,  d.  K.  v.  Genf  im  19.  Jahrh.  (Archiv  f.  KG.  vol.  V.  St  1.)  J.  S.  Cheneviere,  Precis 
des  dobats  theol.  qui  depuis  qnelques  annees  out  agites  la  ville  de  Geneve.  Gin.  1824  A.  2?t<.<  De- 
fense dee  Fiddles  de  l'egl.  de  Gen.,  qui  se  sont  constitn.es  en  egL  Independent.  Par.  1S25.  Hist  verita- 
ble des  Momiers.  Par.  1824.  2  vols.  Bas.  1825.  2  II.  Malan,  le  proccs  du  methodisme  du  Gin.  Gen. 
1SS5.  Genf8  kirehl.  Zustande.  (Deutsche  ZVitsch.  f.  chr.  Wiss.  1850.  N.  31ss.)  Also  Bemerkk.  by  L. 
Tliomas.  (Ibid.  1S51.  N.  17.)  Die  frnhern  rel.  Zustande  d.  WaadtL  (Beater,  Bep.  1847.  IL  2s.)—  T. 
FlUtlner,  Collectenreise  n.  Holland.  Essen.  1881.  2  vols.  Augusti,  Beta*,  u.  d.  Znst  d.  K.  u.  Tbeol.  d. 
.Niederl.  (Beitrr.  z.  Gesch.  u.  Statist,  d.  ev.  K.  Lps.  1S37.  vol.  II.)  Die  Unruhen  in  d.  niederl.  rcf.  K. 
1833-39.  By  X.  edit  by  Gieseler.  Hamb.  1S40.  coinp.  Acta  hist  ecc,  1S36.  p.  561ss.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1S3S. 
N.  83ss.    [A'.  R.  ffagenbach,  (p.  416.)  Tories.  19.  Th.  2.] 

Even  in  the  time  of  Rousseau  the  ministers  of  the  Church  in  Geneva 
shrunk  from  answering  the  question  whether  Christ  was  God.  The  venerahlo 
Society  of  Pastors  enacted  a  law  (1817),  by  which  it  was  announced  that 
every  minister  would  be  required  at  his  installation  to  promise  that  he  would 
abstain  from  the  discussion  of  certain  principal  points  of  Calvinistic  ortho- 
doxy. After  1813,  however,  some  persons  zealous  for  orthodoxy  became  ex- 
cited, and  were  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  Mad.  de  Krudener  (1766- 
1824).  The  attention  of  this  lady  was  now  turned  from  palaces  to  cottages, 
that  she  might  preach  repentance  in  the  wilderness  of  civilization,  and  col- 
lect and  establish  out  of  all  churches  a  kingdom  for  the  Lion  of  Judah.  (a) 
This  class  of  persons  became  numerous  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  under  the 
direction  of  some  suspended  ministers  many  Separatist  congregations  were 
formed,  with  various  individual  peculiarities.  According  to  a  popular  witti- 
cism they  were  called  Momiers,  but  a  more  respectable  appellation  was  that 
of  Methodists.  The  people,  who  were  reproved  by  them  even  for  innocent 
mirth  and  harmless  nsages,  not  unfrequently  rose  upon  them  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  leaders  of  the  new  church  were  punished  by  the  government 
with  imprisonment  and  exile.  Under  the  feeling  that  they  were  thereby  imi- 
tating the  primitive  Christians,  they  endured  these  persecutions  with  much 
courage.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830  the  conviction  became  nearly  univer- 
sal that  it  was  unbecoming  for  a  free  people  to  persecute  men  for  any  reli- 
gious creed  whatever.  An  Evangelical  Society  for  the  restoration  of  Calvin- 
ism after  a  Scriptural  model  was  then  formed  (1831),  by  which  a  theological 
seminary  has  been  established  (1832)  for  orthodox  students.  (5)  Rut  although 
the  Church  of  Geneva  had  been  accused  by  the  Momiers  of  apostasy  from  it- 
self, the  jubilee  of  the  Reformation  was  triumphantly  celebrated  there, (0) 
and  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  alter  a  protracted  debate, 
tore  in  pieces  the  Helvetic  Confession  (1839)  because  it  was  the  standard  of 

q)  Conversation  saloons:  Btndlen  ".  Krlt  e&  by  Oinbrell  <fe  Ullmann  tinoa  1898,    Dentsohs 
c  v  rh,  f  chi  Wiss,  n.  chr.  L<  ben  since  1850.  Comp,  '.'.  /■'.  Kraut$,  die  sogen,  cenere  TbeoL  1 
Jahrbb.  1808   M.2.) 

a)  (Barter,)  Fran  v.  Krudener  In  A.  Bcbwi  I/.  Helvet  I81T.    Zeitgenossen.  Lps.  1st*,  vol.  III. 

h)  A.  K.  '/..  1681.  N.  '.'-'.  1888.  N.  59.    Br.  K.  /..  1881  N.  M  1881  v  M.    Deutsche  Zettsoh.  I  du 
W.  1850.  N.  60. 

c;  Jubllo  de  la  Bet  de  Geneve.  Gen.  Is3,\  8  vol*.    Acta  hist  tea  1888.  p.  44Sss. 
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the  Moniiers.  (d)  The  Revolution  of  1846  overthrew  the  Calvinistic  aristo- 
cracy of  the  pastors,  and  a  Consistory,  elected  hy  the  congregation,  and  with 
a  majority  from  the  congregation,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  National 
Church,  (e)  The  various  congregations  of  dissenters  formed  themselves 
(1848)  into  an  Evangelical  Church,  whose  wants  have  heen  supplied,  and 
whose  pious  efforts  have  heen  sustained  with  a  generous  liberality  from  Eng- 
land, in  a  noble  rivalry  with  the  Established  Church.  (/) — The  Church  of  the 
Netherlands  was  completely  re-organized  during  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  French.  By  the  fundamental  law  of  1810  the  synodal  form  of 
government  was  renewed  and  concentrated,  but  the  old  church  discipline  was 
abolished,  and  the  influence  of  the  state  retained.  The  disposition  of  the 
people  was  favorable  to  a  merely  practical  Christianity,  and  the  educated 
clergy  were  partial  to  a  Scriptural  supernaturalism,  which  now  retained  no 
repugnance  to  the  Remonstrants.  In  consequence  of  the  poetic  interests  in 
the  Netherlands  of  former  times,  created  by  the  poet  Bilderdyk,  many  began 
to  long  after  the  orthodoxy  of  those  times,  and  two  Israelites  who  had  been 
converted  by  him,  displayed  much  zeal  in  opposition  to  the  constitution,  to 
vaccination  and  the  Remonstrants  (1823).  Gradually  a  party  was  formed 
which  demanded  that  every  thing  should  be  restored  to  the  condition  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  and  the  creed  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  The  leader 
of  this  party,  a  young  minister  whose  name  was  De  CocJc,  was  at  first  sus- 
pended by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  because  he  would  not  refrain  from 
interfering  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  parishes  of  others,  and  for  calling  his 
ministerial  brethren  wolves,  and  the  hymns  which  had  (since  1807)  sup- 
planted the  Psalms  the  songs  of  Sirens,  and  was  finally  deposed  (1834).  A 
portion  of  his  congregation  forthwith  declared  themselves  separated  with 
him  from  an  Established  Church  in  which  they  believed  so  many  heresies  were 
mingled,  and  in  a  short  time  their  number  was  increased  by  the  accession  of 
four  ministers  and  four  thousand  people.  Even  in  the  Established  Church 
many  were  alarmed  at  an  open  rupture  with  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  but  the  General  Synod  refused  to  explain  the  legal  oath  respecting  the 
public  confessions  of  faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  from  each  one  the  right 
of  judging  for  himself  whether  they  were  conformed  to  the  Scriptures  or  not 
(1835).  The  Separatists  were  fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  civil  courts  as  dis- 
turbers of  public  worship,  and  for  violating  the  law  which  forbade  more  than 
twenty  persons  to  assemble  without  permission  from  the  authorities.  They 
at  first  claimed  protection  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  old  orthodox 
church,  and  not  a  new  sect,  but  they  finally  presented  their  statutes  to  the 
king,  together  with  a  renunciation  of  their  claim  upon  the  property  of  the 
Church,  and  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  form  themselves  into  separate 
Christian  congregations  (1839).  The  Synod  of  the  National  Church,  which 
met  in  1850,  in  view  of  the  numerous  changes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  state,  formed  an  independent  synodal  system,  ac- 

d)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1S39.  N.  26.  1S40.  N.  9. 

e)  Rapport  du  Consist  d.  l'egl.  natlonale  do  GOn.  1S49.     Rrglement  organlquc  pour  l'igl.  uaL  GJa 
M9. 

/)  F.gl  evang.  i  G6n.  1349.     Assemble  g^n.  do  la  Soc.  ev.  Gen.  1849. 
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cording  to  which  the  general  affairs  of  the  Church  were  to  be  managed  by 
the  General  Synod,  which  met  annually  at  the  Hague,  and  consisted  of  dele- 
gates from  the  ten  provincial  synods,  and  from  the  three  theological  facul- 
ties, and  by  a  commission  chosen  by  the  General  Synod  to  act  in  its  name 
during  the  intervals  between  its  meetings,  {g) 

§  460.     Division  of  the  Church  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud. 

A.  F.  Geniberg,  d.  schott  Nationalkirche.  Hamb.  1S29.  K.  IT.  Sack,  d.  K.  v.  Schottland.  Heidib. 
1844.  2  vols.  B.  W.  Noel,  Case  of  the  Fre<s  Church  of  Scotland.  Lond.  1S44.  8.  Ad.  S'tdoir,  d. 
schott  Kirchenfrage.  Potsd.  1S45.  J.  Kostlin,  d.  schott.  K.  Hamb.  1S02. — With  respect  to  the  public 
acts  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  comments  of  the  Pres.  Druey  :  Allg.  Z.  Monatsbl.  Febr.  1S46.  Der 
waadtl.  KStreit  by  X.  (Schweglers  Jahrb.  d.  Gegenw.  Febr.  1S46.)— Precis  des  faits  qui  ont  amene  et 
suivi  la  demission  de  la  majorite  des  pasteurs  et  rninistres  de  l'6gL  du  canton  de  Vaud.  Accomp.  des 
docum.  offic.  recueil  par  Ch.  Baup.  Laus.  1S46.  Also  on  this  subject :  Leopold  In  Zeitschr.  f.  hist  Th. 
1S46.  H.  4.  1S47.  H.  1.  3.—AI.  Schweizer,  d.  kirchl.  Zerwurfnisse  iiu  Kanton  Waadt  Ziir.  1S46.  F.  F. 
Gelpke,  d.  kirchl.  Beweg.  im  K.  Waadt.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1850.  H.  3.)  [Hetherington,  Hist  of  the 
Chh.  of  Scot  Edinb.  1S43.  New  York.  1844.  p.  8G3ss.  Manna,  Life  of  T.  Chalmers.  Now  York.  1850- 
2.  4  v.     W.  L.  Alexander,  Notes  of  a  Tour  &,  Notices  of  the  Eel.  Bodies  of  Switz.  Glasg.  1846.  8.] 

The  Church  of  Scotland  always  felt  a  peculiar  jealousy  in  behalf  of  its 
independence  in  all  spiritual  matters.  The  right  of  patronage  was  therefore 
abolished  in  the  fundamental  law  of  1690  (revolution  settlement.)  When 
this,  however,  was  restored  by  secular  violence  (1712),  the  protests  of  the 
Church  were  generally  quieted  by  those  (Moderates)  who  found  their  own 
comfort  promoted  by  the  existing  state  of  things.  But  when  the  religious 
life  of  the  Church  was  revived,  and  the  puritanic  element  became  powerful, 
the  whole  energy  of  the  party  then  formed  (evangelical  party)  was  concen- 
trated in  the  effort  to  destroy  the  power  of  patrons  to  impose  upon  congrega- 
tions ministers  who  were  not  acceptable  to  the  people.  In  1834  the  General 
Assembly  conceded  to  each  congregation  the  right  to  reject  such  ministers 
(veto  act).  When,  however,  the  royal  courts  took  under  their  protection  the 
rights  of  the  patrons,  and  in  conserpuence  of  the  resistance  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  interfered  in  various  ways  in  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church, 
and  finally,  when  redress  had  been  sought  in  vain  from  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, on  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  May  18,  1843,  the  friends  of 
ecclesiastical  freedom  (Noniutrusiouists),  including  a  large  and  the  most  influ- 
ential portion  of  the  clergy,  with  the  noble-minded  Dr.  Chalmers  (d.  1847) 
at  their  head,  separated  themselves  by  a  solemn  protest  from  the  Established 
Church,  on  the  ground  that  violence  had  been  done  to  their  consciences,  and 
dishonor  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  crown  of  Christ  by  tho  civil  power.  All 
their  churches  and  revenues  were  abandoned  by  these  secoders  with  no  other 
hope  than  their  reliance  upon  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  Scottish  people. 
As  on  the  one  hand  some  proprietors  refused  to  sell  the  Qeoessary  ground  and 
materials  for  building  new  ohurohea,  so  particular  congregations,  on  the  other, 
attempted  by  violence  to  exclude  from  their  churches  those  ministers  who 
were  obtruded  apon  them  by  patronage.   Millions  of  pounds,  however,  amply 


a)  A.  kz.  186L  \.  Bta    Comp.  Ibid.  181  BrLEZ.1  UUmann,  %.  Ohanktaria 

tlkd.  bull.  Th.  (Stud.  u.  Krit.  1844  H.  I) 
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sufficient  for  all  the  ecclesiastical  wants  of  the  people,  were  contributed,  (a) 
and  with  the  utmost  worldly  prudence,  as  well  as  the  most  earnest  piety,  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Church  was  founded,  and  became  the  real  National  Church 
of  Scotland. — In  the  Canton  of  Vaud  the  spirit  of  the  methodistic  piety  so 
far  penetrated,  even  the  Established  Church,  that  sometimes  when  its  minis- 
ters had  performed  the  duties  of  public  worship  many  would  hold  devotional 
assemblies  in  the  evening  (oratoires),  which  were  attended  especially  by  the 
higher  classes.  In  direct  contrariety  to  the  traditional  doctrine  inculcated 
from  Berne,  that  the  Church  was  strictly  dependent  upon  the  state,  the  idea 
that  the  Church  was  absolutely  independent  of  the  state  was  diffused  among 
the  clergy,  more  especially  by  the  labors  of  Vinet.  (I)  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  comparatively  aristocratic  government  (1845)  the  provisional  regency 
of  the  sovereign  people  prohibited  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  from 
attending  the  oratories  which  had  been  already  threatened  by  the  populace, 
and  some  clergymen  who  disobeyed  were  suspended.  When  the  new  demo- 
cratic constitution  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  the 
government,  wishing  to  recommend  it  by  proclamation,  sent  it  to  the  clergy 
to  be  read  from  their  pulpits.  About  forty  clergymen  refused  to  comply  with 
this  request,  and  in  justification  of  their  act  appealed  to  a  law  which  ap- 
peared to  give  the  use  of  the  pulpit  to  the  government  only  for  the  publica- 
tion of  acts  relating  to  religion.  For  this  refusal  they  were  accused  before 
their  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  acquitted,  but  they  were  punished  by  the  civil 
government  in  a  suspension  for  one  month  from  their  spiritual  duties.  To 
extricate  the  Church  from  this  thraldom  it  was  proposed  (Nov.  11,  1S45),  in 
an  assembly  at  Lausanne  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  the  establishment,  that 
every  clergyman  should  resign  his  office,  when  a  majority  immediately  re- 
nounced their  charges  and  their  salaries.  But  as  they  possessed  no  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind,  they  were  only  able  by  foreign  assistance  to  start  a  Free 
Church  in  small  conventicles,  which  were  persecuted  by  the  police  until 
1850.  In  the  mean  time  the  government  found  but  scanty  means  for  the 
spiritual  support  of  the  Established  Church. 

§  401.     The  Anglican  Church  and  the  Dissenters. 

Boone  &,  Bennett,  H.  of  Dissenters.  Lond.  IS03-12.  4  vols.  (Archiv  f.  KG.  vol.  II.  p.  541.  III.  p. 
3o4.  497.  IV.  1.  23788.)  Lond.  1S33.  2  vols.  J.  Bennett,  II.  of  Diss,  during  the  last  30  years.  Lond.  1S39. 
K.  II.  Sack,  u.  Rel.  u.  K.  in  Engl.  Brl.  1818.  FwnJe,  Organisirung  d.  engl.  Staatsk.  Alton.  1S29.  M. 
,  Ecclesiastics,  or,  The  Church,  her  schools  and  her  clergy.  Lond.  1S42.  8.  //  F.  Widen,  d.  Zn- 
Btande  d.  angl.  K.  Lps.  1S43.  O.  V.  Gerlavh,  u.  d.  rel.  Zustand.  d.  angl.  K.  Potsd.  1S45.  C.  Schoell, 
d.  kirebl.  Zustande  in  Engl.  (Gelzer.  prot  Monatsch.  1S53.  May.)  [J.  Grant,  II.  of  the  Engl.  Church 
A:  of  the  Sects  which  have  departed  from  her  Com.  Lond.  1811-26.  4  vols.  8] 

The  principal  religious  activity  of  the  country  was  found  among  the  Dis 
eenters,  who  constituted  about  one  third  of  the  whole  population,  and  in 
Wales  the  majority.     But  as  they  possessed   no  common  centre,  they  became 
broken  up  into  a  great  variety  of  sects,  among  which  might  be  seen,  in  their 

a)  Brl.  K.  Z.  184(1.  N.  88.  1860.  X.  49. 

b)  Essal  Mir  la  manifestation  des  convictions  relig.  et  snr  la  separation  do  1'egl.  et  do  l'etat  Pe: 
342.  Iidlb.  I  345.    i  unsideratlons  dedi6es  a  M-s.  les  mlnistres  dOmissionairos.  Laus.  1815. 
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extreme  forms,  every  grade  of  religious  life,  from  the  most  enthusiastic  exal- 
tation down  to  the  most  sceptical  rationalism.  Some  of  the  principal  sect? 
among  them,  however,  have  recently  attempted  to  unite  together  in  more 
intimate  fellowship.  They  were  protected  and  made  subservient  to  various 
party  purposes  by  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  but  with  all  his  eloquence, 
Fox  was  unsuccessful  when  he  pleaded  (1790)  for  their  civil  rights,  (a)  But 
with  the  increasing  spirit  of  general  freedom,  public  sentiment  became 
changed,  and  after  many  attempts  at  partial  relief  tbe  test  act  was  finally 
abolished  in  1828,  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  to  solem- 
nize marriage  and  baptism  for  dissenters  was  taken  away  in  1836.  They  were, 
however,  still  compelled  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Established  Church,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  thought  it  necessary,  by  lifeless  orthodox  forms,  to  protect 
the  Universities  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  against  the  intrusion  of  dis- 
senters, (b)  But  many  powerful  associations  avowed  their  determination  to 
promote  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  not  only  in  England  but  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  (c)  A  charter  was  obtained  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don (1836),  the  object  of  which  was  principally  the  education  of  dissenters. 
The  Established  Church  became  almost  a  sinecure,  while  the  actual  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office  were  either  evaded,  or  performed  by  poorly  paid  pastors 
and  hired  vicars.  (<T)  For  a  long  time  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
with  the  aristocracy,  set  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  persons  of  worldly  sagacity  lost  confidence  in  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges of  the  bishops,  as  well  as  in  the  divine  right  of  tithes.  The  injurious 
influence  of  an  Established  Church  was  demonstrated  by  the  dissenters,  and 
the  bishops  were  warned  by  the  government  to  set  their  house  in  order. 
They  appealed  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  king  at  his  coronation,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Church,  and  by  virtue  of  which  lie  held  his 
crown.  But  an  evangelical  party  had  now  been  developed  which  especially 
represented  the  Protestant,  as  the  High  Church  party  did  the  Catholic  ele- 
ment in  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  evangelical  party  expected  deliver- 
ance only  in  such  a  reformation  as  was  demanded  by  the  times.  (< )  Certain 
literary  men  at  Oxford,  of  whom  the  principal  were  Newman  and  Pusey 
(after  1833),  raised  the  Catholic  element  to  a  still  higher  position.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  persons  was  avowed  to  be  the  revival  of  genuine  Catholicity. 
Protestantism  was  disavowed,  and  many  Catholic  but  old  ecclesiastioai  usages 
and  statute-,  SO  far  as  they  were  consistent  with  the  thirty-nine  articles,  were 
brought  once  more  into  practice.  These  efforts  were  favored  by  t ho  High 
Church  party,  until  their  gradually  developed  tendencies  to  Etonian  Catholi- 
cism aroused  the  Protestant  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  Ptueywn  was  rejected, 
even  by  the  bishops.     Since  that  time  many  persons  have  passed  over  from 


a)  St'ii/ii'in,  Geogr,  cl  Stat.  vol.  I.  p.  16 

b)  After  Beverley:  A.  Z,  1884  X.  899.  889.    Rbelnwald,  Rep  rol  XXIX.  p.  vjss. 

6)  A    X    1884    N.  160.         d)    A.  K.  ■/..  l-;il.  p   :  U. 

«)  Lord  //•"<'■'/,  a  Ptenof  Oborcfa  Reform.  Loaded,  i.  1889.    [Edlnb.  Review,  vol  XXXVIII. 
p.  14:,.  L ,  k  182  •  XI. I  v.  p.  48ft  Sept  1886.  (SeL  from  Ed  Rev.  Per.  i>!"..  roL  v.  \..  /;.  n; 

A.-/,  Union  of  Cbb.  .*  -i.it-.  Lond  a  New  Vnrk.  1849.  19.]    Farther  Reform  Literature:  A.  K.  'A 

1888.     Lit  BL  N.  4'.'.  >(ul.  ii.  Kilt.  1888.  I".  Is. 
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the  Established  to  the  Catholic  Church.  (/)     During  this  collision  of  parties, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  serious  spirit  of  practical  piety  excited  among  the 
people  (after  1820),  a  new  and  fresh  life  was  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  itself.     The  hierarchy  gave  up  a  portion  of  its  tithes  that  they  might 
not  have  the  whole  wrested  from  them.     In  1836  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
Church  was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Lord  Kussell.     It  diminished  the 
prodigious  inequalities  which  had  existed  in  the  revenues  of  the  bishops,  im- 
proved and  increased  the  parishes  by  means  of  a  portion  of  the  sinecures,  and 
placed  restraints  upon  pluralities  and  the  performance  of  pastoral  duties  bj 
hired  proxies.     Some  further  concessions  were  made  even  by  the  aristocracy, 
when  a  Commission  for  Inquiry  was  appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.     The 
ministry,  however,  admonished  the  reformers  that  they  should  be  satisfied 
with  what  they  could  get,  rather  than  attempt  radical  changes.     The  conces- 
sions were  accepted  with  much  reluctance  by  the  majority  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  constituted  the  commencement  of  a  reform,  which  was  subse* 
quently  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  Bill 
(1840).  (g)    "When  a  number  of  bishops  had  been  consecrated  for  foreign 
countries  the  ministry  began  also  to  endow  dioceses  in  England  with  the  sav- 
ings of  the  hierarchy  (1847),  without  connecting  with  them  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  (h)     The  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  with  the  assistance 
of  Parliament  and  munificent  voluntary  contributions  from  the  people,  erected 
numerous  churches  in  the  commercial  towns,  and  sent  forth  assistant  preach- 
ers to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  increasing  population.     When  Gorliam, 
a  vicar,  was  accused  of  teaching  that  the  grace  of  regeneration  does  not  ne- 
cessarily accompany  the  act  of  baptism,  and  when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
was  favorable  to  Puseyism,  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  benefico  to  which  he 
had  been  presented  by  the  crown,  he  was  instituted  (1847-50),  in  accordance 
with  the  verdict  of  the  privy  council,  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court  (after 
1833),  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his  bishop,  on  the  ground  that  his  views 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  English  Church.     In  this  affair 
was  exhibited  on  the  one  hand,  the  stubbornness  of  episcopal  orthodoxy  even 
when  not  much  sustained  by  public  opinion,  and  on  the  other,  the  impropriety 
of  submitting  theological  controversies  for  decision  to  the  civil  courts.     But 
all  attempts  springing  out  of  it  to  raise  the  assemblies  of  the  clergy  from  their 
nominal  existence  to  the  real  spiritual  powers  which  they  formerly  possessed 
(p.  442),  or  at  least  to  transfer  the  decision  of  controversies  on  ecclesiastical 
doctrines  to  the  episcopal  courts,  were  frustrated  either  in  Parliament  or  by 
the  ministry,  (i) 

/)  Newman)  Tracts  for  the  times,  espec.  No.  90;  Remarks  on  certain  passages  in  tlie  39  Artt  1841. 
(Brl.  K.  Z.  1841.  N.  81.  86.  42.)  E.  B.  Pmey,  The  Articles  treated  on  in  Tract  90  reconsidered.  OxC 
1841.  //.  Ahcken,  Letter  to  E.  B.  Pusey,  in  reference  to  certain  charges  against  the  Germ.  Church. 
Lond.  1842.  it.  Petri,  Bc-itrr.  z.  Wtirdig.  d.  Pus.  Gott.  1843.  2  II.  C.  Fock,  d.  Pus.  (Schwegler 
Jahrbb.  1844.  p.  T4288.)  B.  Weaver,  d.  Pus.  A.  <L  Engl.  v.  Amthor,  Lps.  1844.  Bruns,  Rep.  1S1G.  vol, 
YI.  p.  181ss.  vol.  VII.  p.  89ss. 

g)  A.  Z.  1886.  N.  19S.    Supplem.  N.  211.  216.  233.  Brl.  K.  Z.  1S40.  N.  7 .:. 

A     Brl  K.  Z.  184T.  N.  85. 

i)  Zeltach,  f.  hist  Th.  1858.  II.  1.  [Judgment  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arches'  Court  u  the  cas*.  ci 
Sorttam  V.  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  Lond.  1»4'J.] 
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§  4G2.     Ecclesiastical  Affairs  in  the  Xorth  American  Republic. 

A.  ReedanH  J.  Matheson,  Visit  to  the  American  Churches.  New  York.  1886.  2  vols.  (Ev.  KZ 
.837.  N.  888.)  H.  Caswell,  America  and  the  Aruer.  Church.  2  ed.  Lond.  1S53.  (Ev.  KZ.  1S39.  N. 
J6ss.)  J.  D.  Bwpp,  He  [>a?a  Ekklesia,  or  Hist  of  the  Eel.  Denominations  in  the  U.  S.  Phil.  1S44. 
R.  Baird,  Religion  in  the  U.  S.  Kdinb.  1>41.  Revised  as  KGesch.  u.  kirclil.  Statist,  by  C.  Brandes, 
Brl.  1844.  [Ibid.  Chr.  Retrospect  and  Register.  N.  York.  1S50.  12.  Ibid.  Pel.  Denoinra.  in  the  U. 
8.  (in  Amer.  and  For.  Chr.  Union,  vol.  I.  N.  2. — vol.  III.  N.  4.)  Rel.  Denorom.  in  the  U.  S.  by  vari- 
ous authors.  Harrisburg.  2  ed.  1S49.  P.  D.  Gorrie,  Churches  and  Sects  in  the  U.  S.  N.  York.  1>50.]— 
J.  G.  Buttner,  Briefe  aus  u.  u.  N.  A.  Dresd.  1S45.  2  vols.  F.  v.  Haunter,  [America  and  the  Amer 
People,  from  the  Germ.  X.  York.  1846.  S.]  Lp=.  1845.  2  vols.—  W.  Klose,  d.  chr.  K.  in  d.  Verein.  St. 
N.  A.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  134S.  H.  1.)     \J.  Dixon,  Tour  through  the  U.  S.  X.  York.  1848.  12.] 

[A  peculiar  form  of  ecclesiastical  life  lias  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  religious  spirit  has  there  been  allowed  unlimited 
freedom  to  assume  every  variety  of  external  organization,  and  has  found  full 
scope  for  its  utmost  zeal.  The  national  and  State  governments  are  prohibited 
by  their  constitutions  from  all  interference  with  religion,  but  Christianity  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  common  law,  stringent  regulations  are 
in  force  against  blasphemy  and  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  public 
prayers  are  daily  offered  in  connection  with  all  legislative  proceedings.  (") 
Error  is  permitted  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  truth,  no  civil  disability  is 
imposed  for  opinion's  sake,  and  all  may  propagate  their  views  in  public  and 
in  private  as  long  as  the  rights  of  others  are  not  invaded.  As  yet,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  in  such  circumstances  Christianity  will  not  triumph.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  free  energies,  it  has  contended  with  a  highly  stimulated 
worldly  spirit  and  a  multitude  of  errors,  which  have  here  found  their  best 
and  often  only  asylum  ;  and  not  only  is  it  almost  universally  received,  but  its 
most  prevalent  forms  are  those  of  the  strictest  evangelical  piety.  From  the 
peculiar  origin  and  history  of  the  nation,  we  should  of  course  expect  to  find 
that  its  ecclesiastical  organizations  and  usages  resemble  those  of  the  Old 
"World.  But  the  Puritan  and  Methodistic  elements  have  been  especially 
attracted  there,  and  have  become  prominent  in  the  national  character.  The 
zeal  engendered  by  an  earnest  Christianity  thrown  into  such  powerful  conflict 
with  the  world,  has  led  its  friends  to  an  intense  use  of  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary means  for  the  conversion  of  men,  and  the  religious  revivals  "which 
have  sometimes  been  witnessed  in  other  lands,  have  here  become  frequent.  (&) 
Accustomed  also  to  rely  much  upon  the  power  of  numbers,  great  societies 
have  been  formed  for  the  removal  of  social  evils,  and  for  combined  effort  to 
plant  the  institutions  Of  the  gospel  among  the  destitute  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  majority  of  the  whole  population  have  abandoned  the  habitual  uso  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  and  seven  States  of  the  Onion  have  already  prohibited 
the  sale  of  them  as  an  ordinary  beverage.  More  than  8,000  ministers  of  the- 
gospel  are  sustained  principally  in  the  older  States,  to  labor  among  the  aewei 

a)  ConsHtutione  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  U.  S,  Aft  V  York.  B.  J.  Story,  ISxpoattlon  ,.) 
the  Const  of  the  U.  B.  N.  York.  1847.    M.  MeKinney,  Amer,  Magistrate,  (PI  I  p.  889,  188 

20a    0.  T.  Ourttt,  Hiat  of  the  Const  of  the  U.  8.  M.  Tort  1864. 9  vols, 

I)  W.  B.  Sprague,  Lectt  on  Revival*  Albany.  1888,  9,  A.  Barn**,  On  Revivals,  N.  York. 
1841.    0.  Finney,  Lectt  on  Revivals.  .Y  York.  16  -.  Hist  and  Char. of  Amer.  Bevivala 

Lond.  1882. 
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settlements  of  the  "West  and  South.  (V)  There  is  one  house  of  worship  fo 
every  646,  and  one  minister  for  every  600  of  the  entire  population.  (<!)  As 
each  denomination  of  Christians,  in  case  of  general  disagreement  or  gwev 
ance,  finds  its  ultimate  remedy  in  separation,  numerous  sects  have  sprung  up, 
without  important  distinctions  in  doctrine  or  organization;  but  the  evils  of 
disunion  are  in  many  instances  much  mitigated  by  an  interchange  of  corre- 
sponding delegates  through  their  superior  assemblies,  by  the  free  reception 
of  each  other's  ministers  and  members  on  prescribed  terms,  and  by  co-opera- 
tion in  many  of  the  national  charitable  associations.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  in  some  instances  attempted  to  ingraft  upon  itself  popular  traits 
and  usages,  but  its  general  spirit  of  uniformity  has  resisted  them,  and  its  pre 
vailing  character  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  Old  "World.  Its  growth  in  this 
country  has  been  for  a  few  late  years  remarkably  rapid,  almost  exclusively 
by  Catholic  emigrants  from  Europe,  multitudes  of  whom,  however,  are  for 
ever  lost  to  the  general  Roman  fold,  (c)  The  vast  funds,  numerous  clergy, 
and  other  laborers,  with  which  foreign  societies  have  supplied  it,  have  ena- 
bled it  to  establish  many  institutions  for  education  and  charity,  and  erect  a 
splendid  hierarchy,  which  give  it  great  power  for  proselytism,  and  have 
raised  the  hope  that  Rome  might  recover  its  life  by  appropriating  to  itself 
the  youthful  energies  of  this  growing  nation.  (/  )  But  by  its  conflicts  with 
educational  establishments,  by  its  unity  of  action  in  behalf  of  political  inter- 
ests, and  by  its  sympathies  and  connections  with  foreign  and  anti-republican 
influences,  it  has  awakened  against  itself  a  powerful  political  and  religious 
feeling  which  has  sometimes  broken  forth  into  unlawful  violence,  (g)  It 
probably  has  under  its  control,  principally  in  the  large  cities,  in  Maryland  and 
in  Louisiana,  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole  population.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  though  the  oldest  (1607),  is  still  among  the  smallest  of  the  Protes- 
tant sects,  but  its  progress  has  recently  become  accelerated  especially  among 
the  wealthy  and  conservative  classes.  It  differs  from  its  parent  English 
Church  by  its  want  of  a  connection  with  a  civil  establishment,  by  an  exten- 
sive participation  of  the  laity  in  the  legislative  and  administrative  power  of 
the  Church,  and  by  its  synodal  constitution  under  annual  diocesan  and  tri- 
ennial national  conventions.  (Ji)  The  Congregationalists,  whoso  first  church 
was  formed  in  the  ship  which  conveyed  the  pilgrims  to  America  (1619),  and 
who  are  principally  descendants  of  the  English  Puritans,  believe  that  each 
congregation  possesses  all  ecclesiastical  power  in  itself;  but  in  the  exercise  of 
this,  they  form  occasional  Councils,  composed  of  neighboring  ministers  and 
the  delegates  of  contiguous  churches,  for  the  ordination,  the  settlement,  and 
the  dismission  of  ministers ;  District  Associations,  composed  of  a  few  minis- 
ters and  churches  who  may  permanently  associate  for  mutual  counsel  and 

c)  R.  Baird,  Retrospect  p.  213ss.  259ss.         d)  Abstract  of  Census,  p.  29. 

e)  Amer.  and  For.  Chr.  Union.  Aug.  1S52.  p.  251.    N.  York  Observer,  June  10,  1852. 

/)  Catholic  Almanac  for  1S54.  Bait.  1S54.  Foreign  Conspiracy.  New  York.  1*35.  N.  L.  Rice, 
Romanism,  the.  Enemy  of  Education,  Free  Institutions,  &c,  Cincin.  1S52.  12. 

g)  Romanism  incompatible  with  Republican  Principles.  N.  York.  1S34.  IS.  Our  Country,  lta 
Danger,  &c.  N.  York.  1840.  18.     G.  B.  Cheever  Bight  of  the  Bible  in  Schools.  N.  York.  1S50.  16. 

h)  H  Wilberforce,  Hist  of  the  Trot  Episo.  Church  in  Am.  Lond.  and  X.  Y.  (1844)  1S48.  IS 
W.  White,  II.  of  the  Church.  N.  York.  1864.  8.    A.  B.  Chopin,  in  Hist,  of  Bel.  Der.om.  p.  601 8ft 
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fellowship ;  and  General  Associations  or  Consociations,  comprising  all  the 
ministers  and  churches  of  a  State.  Such  hodies,  however,  have  only  advi 
sory  power,  and  their  decisions  have  the  force  of  discipline  only  hy  their 
moral  influence.  The  intelligence,  the  systematic  henevolence,  and  the  soher 
piety  of  this  people,  have  rendered  them  especially  influential.  They  prevail 
principally  in  the  six  Eastern  States,  in  New  York,  and  north  of  the  Ohio. 
They  acknowledge  the  absolute  authority  of  no  uninspired  creed,  hut  great 
respect  is  paid  to  certain  Calvinistic  Confessions  of  Faith  and  Catechisms 
which  are  used  among  them,  and  some  of  their  divines  have  exerted  a  deci- 
sive influence  upon  the  theology  of  the  age.  (/)  Near  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  a  number  of  the  Congrega- 
tional ministers  and  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  known  to  believe  Uni- 
tarian doctrines ;  but  a  general  separation  was  not  effected  until  (1815)  the 
orthodox  party  were  startled  by  some  announcements  respecting  the  progress 
of  Unitarianisni  in  America  in  an  English  publication,  and  immediately  with- 
drew their  fellowship  from  all  who  were  suspected.  (£)  After  an  excited 
controversy,  the  Unitarian  Congregationalists  were  left  in  a  distinct  body, 
which  has  since  extensively  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  with  an  ele- 
gant literature,  a  high  standard  of  morality,  and  a  liberal  philanthropy. 
There  are  said  to  be  in  the  United  States  not  less  than  250  congregations 
especially  connected  together  as  Unitarians  ;  but  a  still  larger  body  who  call 
themselves  by  the  simple  name  of  Christians,  the  Universalists,  and  a  seced- 
ing portion  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  agree  with  them  in  the  distinctive 
article  of  their  faith.  The  Baptists  follow  next  in  the  order  of  time  (1639); 
and  if  we  include  under  the  appellation  all  who  deny  the  validity  of  baptism 
except  by  immersion,  and  on  the  professed  faith  of  the  subject,  they  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  numerous  denomination  but  one  in  the  United  States. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  tbey  are  rigidly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  but  they 
agree  with,  and  even  exceed  the  Congregationalists  in  their  rejection  of  all 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  their  practical  maintenance  of 
the  independence  of  the  congregations.  They,  however,  have  their  occa- 
sional Councils,  their  Associations  for  small  districts,  their  Conventions  for 
States,  and  until  the  recent  separation  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections, 
a  Triennial  General  Convention  for  the  whole  nation.  A  large  number  of 
Baptist  churches  are  never  represented  beyond  their  district  Associations, 
and  differ  from  their  brethren  on  many  important  articles  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice. (/)  Many  minor  sects  have  seceded  from  the  general  fellowship,  on  the 
ground  of  questions  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  missions  to  the  heathen,  the 
nature  of  t lie  faith  and  obedience  to  bo  professed  before  baptism,  and  the 


,  Q.  Punchard,  View  of  Congregationalism.  Andover,  1885.  Ibid.  lh-t.  <>f  (W*.  Ami.  18+3. 
Cambridge  and  Saybrook  Platforms  of  Church  Disc   Boston.  1849.  8.    '/:  r  Ratio  1>N 

eipllnae.  Portland.  1829.  /..  />'■(■"»,  Man.  i>r  Church  Members.  New  Saves.  18  ;.  /.'.  Baird\ 
Sketches  of  the  Bel  Denom,  In  Am.  and  For.  Chr.  Union,  rot  1.  N.  :i.  p,  IS :. 

/,■)  Beltham,  Memoirs  of  Llndaey,  Lond.  1819.  Boston,  1815.  A,  Zamton,  In  Bet  Denom  p.  586 
Letters  on  Ihe  [ntrod.  and  Prog;  of  CJnll  irianl  m  In  N<  w  EngL,  In  Bj  Pilgrims,  vol  II.  ami 

111.  Boston   I 

I)  />.  S  '■  >.  (list  of  tbs  Baptists.  N.  rork.  1884  W.  Bogus,  Bap;  Church  Transplanted,  fa 
H.  York.  1840.  12,    F.  A.  Co*  and  J.  flW  i  In  America.  Boston,  1889.  19. 
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general  doctrines  of  religion,  (m)  Of  late  years,  some  portions  of  this  de 
nomination  have  done  much  to  redeem  their  order  from  the  reproach  of  in- 
difference to  education,  and  they  have  now  under  their  control  fourteen 
colleges,  and  eight  theological  seminaries.  The  Preatytetiana  are  also  sepa- 
rated into  many  minor  divisions,  among  which  the  Dutch  Reformed  (since 
1619),  the  German  Reformed  (s.  1720),  the  Associate  (s.  1750),  and  the  Re- 
formed Preshyterian  (s.  1752),  have  always  maintained  a  distinct  existence 
since  their  first  settlement  in  this  country ;  and  others,  as  the  Cumberland 
(1810)  and  the  Free  Presbyterian  (1S4G),  were  offshoots  from  the  main  body. 
In  1838  this  main  body  was  itself  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portions, 
each  claiming  to  be  the  true  Presbyterian  Church,  but  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  construction  of  their  articles  of  faitb,  and  in  their  views  of 
ecclesiastical  policy.  (>t)  With  a  slight  exception  with  respect  to  the  Cumber- 
land body,  (p)  all  these  members  of  the  great  Presbyterian  family  claim  to  be 
Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and  most  of  them  are  in  fraternal  correspondence  with 
each  other  through  their  highest  judicatories.  Their  form  of  government  is 
essentially  the  same  with  that  of  similar  European  bodies,  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  intelligence,  their  stability,  and  their  attachment  to  truth. 
The  Lutherans  have  retained  the  faith  even  better  than  the  language  of  their 
ancestors  ;  they  are  beginning  zealously  to  cultivate  the  orthodox  literature  of 
their  Fatherland,  and  are  providing  an  ecclesiastical  home  for  the  multitudes 
of  a  kindred  faith  who  are  landing  on  their  shores,  (p)  The  Methodists  have 
adopted  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  "Wesleyan  connection,  with 
no  essential  change.  Their  Episcopacy  is  not  prelatic,  but  presbyterian,  since 
its  powers  originate  in,  and  are  continued  by  the  eldership,  and  its  duties  are 
simply  to  preside  in  the  conferences,  to  station  the  elders  and  preachers,  to 
ordain  bishops  and  deacons,  to  travel  through  the  connection,  and  to  oversee 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Church.  They  have  been  especially  successful 
iu  reaching  and  reclaiming  the  great  masses  of  society,  in  carrying  the  truth 
in  its  living  power  to  even  the  most  retired  districts ;  and  though  they  were 
the  last  to  commence  their  labors,  seventy  years  have  been  sufficient  for 
them  to  become  the  most  numerous  class  of  Protestant  Christians  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Their  ardent  zeal,  their  active  energy,  their  numerous  institu- 
tions of  learning,  their  earnest  literature,  and  their  thorough  system  of  polity, 
must  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  future  character  of  the  nation.  A 
division  nearly  corresponding  with  the  geographical  boundary  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States,  has  taken  place  within  their  Church  on  ac- 
count of  slavery,  and  a  number  of  fragments  have  fallen  away  from  it  on 
account  of  its  government  and  discipline,  but  its  general  usefulness  and  sta 
bility  have  not  been  apparently  impaired.  (?)     Among  other  minor  bodies, 

m)  History  of  the  various  Baptist  sects  in  Eel  Denomm.,  by  authors  belonging  to  tlicm.  See  also 
Gorric's  Churches  ami  Sects,  p.  18283.    Baird,  in  Ainer.  and  For.  Chr.  Union,  vol.  I.  p.  -"--     •"  <    -• 

v)  IIi>tory  of  the  Division  of  the  Presb.  Church,  (by  a  Coin,  of  the  Syn.  of  N.  York  and  X.  Jer- 
sey.) X.  York.  1S52.  J.  Woods,  Old  and  New  Theology.  Philad.  1S40.  12.  X.  L.  Rice,  Old  and  Now 
Schools.  Cimin.  1858.  12.        o)  L.  Jones,  Plea  for  the  Cumb.  Presb.  Church.  Louisville.  1S47.  12, 

/-)  Kv.  KZ.  1S47.  X.  28ss.  Comp.  BrL  K.  Z.  1818.  X  45.  Battner,  Brlefe.  Dread.  1S45.  2  vols. 
Cbnip.  Ehelnw.  Bep.  vol  XUV.  p.  lS2ss. 

q)  A.  Stevens,  On  Church  Polity.  X.  York.  1860.  12.  Memorial  of  Methodism.  X.  Ytrk.  1S51.  15 
X.  Bangs,  Hist  of  the  M.  K.  Church  till  1340.  N.  York.  1S36.  4  vols  12. 
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there  are  about  G,000  Moravians  in  twenty-two  congregations,  under  as  many 
ministers,  and  two  bishops  claiming  apostolical  succession  ;  (r)  about  150,00C 
Friends,  whose  orthodoxy  and  efficiency  have  been  increased  by  a  recent 
secession,  and  who,  in  spite  of  some  decline  in  their  numbers,  quietly  main- 
tain their  ancient  doctrines  and  usages  under  a  regular  system  of  Preparative, 
Monthly,  Quarterly,  and  ten  independent  Yearly  meetings ;  (*)  about  6,000 
Sharkers,  who,  since  the  decease  of  the  "Elect  Lady"  (p.  5-46),  have  formed 
sixteen  communities  in  which  all  things  are  held  in  common,  and  endeavor 
to  find  the  purity  and  bliss  of  Paradise  in  perpetual  virginity,  and  a  wild 
mode  of  worship  ;  (t)  about  8,000  Swedenvorgians,  with  an  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  a  number  of  highly  learned  and  eminent  advocates  ;  (w)  and  above 
1,100  societies  of  Universal ists,  who  have  formed  a  regular  organization  under 
a  regular  ministry,  and  a  General  Convention,  and  have  collected  a  respect- 
able literature,  (r) — A  system  of  education,  from  which  all  sectarian  pecu- 
liarities is  excluded,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  local  inhabitants  of  a 
district,  is  provided  for  bylaw,  in  some  States,  with  great  liberality  and  intel- 
ligence, and  in  all  with  increasing  emulation  and  zeal,  so  that  already  one  in 
five  of  the  whole  free  population  are  under  its  instruction.  In  many  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  required  by  ecclesiastical 
rule  to  pass  through  what  is  equivalent  to  a  complete  course  of  collegiate  and 
theological  instruction,  and  in  nearly  all  the  usage  is  more  and  more  in 
accordance  with  such  a  rule.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  clergy  more 
respected  and  laborious ;  and  though  in  most  instances  sustained  entirely  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  people,  their  position  and  comparatively 
small  number  render  them  independent  of  popular  caprice.  The  piety  of  this 
people,  being  entirely  spontaneous,  is  remarkably  sincere  and  fervent,  and 
many  of  its  exhibitions,  which  seem  peculiar  and  even  grotesque,  will  be 
found  not  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  peculiar  population ;  but  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  find  that  an  aristocracy  of  wealth,  and  a  regard  for  numerical 
power,  should  sometimes  divert  attention  from  tho  refinements  of  a  graceful 
humanity.] 

§  463.     Legal  Conditions  with  respect  to  Catholic  Governments. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  could  not  agree  with  regard  to  the  expressions 
by  which  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  of  Ger- 
many were  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  tho  Alliance.  The  sixteenth 
article  of  the  Act  of  the  Alliance  was  therefore  merely  so  formed,  that  no 
differences  between  the  parties  professing  the  Christian  religion  were  to  create 
any  inequalities  in  municipal  or  political  rights.  Tho  perfect  equality  of  both 
Churches,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  law  of  the  land,  has  accordingly  been  more 
or  less  expressly  acknowledged  by  most  of  the  Btates  connected  with  the 
Alliance.  (")     In  Jim-aria,  however,  in  addition  to  other  violations  of  Prot- 

r)  /,.  D.  von  SoktsHnttt,  in  the  Htot  of  Bel  Deotnnm.  p.  850m. 

*)  T.  Statu  ami  II'.  Gibbon*,  HMorlcs  In  I!<ld.  p.  STOh.  '-".'Oas. 

0   ('  (iri-en  and  S.   )'.   W,//h,  A  biniiiiinry  Yh-w  of  t Ii .-  MiK.imlal  t'lnmli.  N.  Y„rk.  1S2&  11 

k)  New  .ItTiisalt'in  Magazine.  Bo-ton.  26  vol*.  1897-  ISM 

«)  T.  WkUtamtr^  Mod  lli^t.  of  UnHtmlina  Boston,  1880.  12. 

u)  KluOer,  Uubem  <1.  Vorli.  d.  \V.  C'"ii„T.  Ablu.  8.  p.  31>7.  Ml*     Tatm.um,  I'naeett.  do  nrL  It 
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estant  privileges,  an  order  dictated  by  a  new  zeal  in  favor  of  Catholicism, 
required  all  persons  connected  with  the  army  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  sacra- 
mental host  (Ang.  14th,  1838).     This  was  regarded  by  the  Protestants  as  a 
measure  intended  to  compel  them  to  commit  what  seemed  to  them  an  act  of 
idolatry,  or  at  least  as  an  illegal  imposition  upon  their  consciences.    Although 
it  was  described  to  them  as  legally  only  a  military  ceremony,  it  was  practi- 
cally adhered  to  as  if  it  were  a  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  after  a 
long  series  of  forced  and  partial  concessions,  it  was  not  completely  yielded 
to  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  whole  Protestant  population,  until  (Dec.  12th, 
1845)  the  diet  threatened  to  adopt  the  grievances  of  the  Protestant  deputies 
as  its  own.  (b)     In  the  Austrian  hereditary  states,  Protestantism  was  but  par- 
tially tolerated,  and  until  the  movement  of  1848,  its  churches  were  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  names  and  spires,  and  were  deprived  of  important  rights,  (c) 
To  take  from  them  the  necessity  of  going  to  foreign  universities,  a  theologi- 
cal school  was  opened  for  them  at  Vienna  (1821).     In  Bohemia,  recollections 
of  the  Hussites  were  awakened  with  the  revival  of  the  national  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Czechen.    In  the  Zillerthal,  certain  ancient  traditions  preserved  at 
Salzburg,  and  evangelical  influences  upon  some  Tyrolese  travellers,  produced 
a  party  strongly  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Church.     This  opposition  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  finally  induced  a  few 
families  to  make  application  (1826)  for  liberty,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  to  join  the  Evangelical  Church.    But  as  the  state9 
of  Tyrol  were  opposed  to  a  Protestant  form  of  worship  in  their  country,  and 
contended  that  the  Edict  of  Toleration  was  never  published  for  such  cases 
and  as  the  evangelical  party  continued  to  increase  even  under  the  oppression 
of  a  decidedly  Catholic  population,  and  with  no  services  for  public  worship, 
the  emperor  finally  commanded  them  either  to  settle  in  some  other  province, 
or  to  emigrate  to  another  country.    In  these  circumstances  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  erected  for  them  a  church  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  on  his  domain  of  Erdmansdorf  in  Silesia.     Thither,  in  the 
autumn  of  1837,  about  four  hundred  of  them  removed,  although  a  hundred 
never  became  settled  there,  or  in  1838-39  left  their  new  Zillerthal,  to  connect 
themselves  with  some  of  the  Lutherans  who  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  established  churches,  (d)     In  Hungary,  when  the  partial  privileges  con- 
ceded by  the  law  respecting  religion  had  been  in  many  ways  violated,  and 
the  complaints  of  three  millions  of  Protestants  had  been  for  a  long  time  dis 


Foederis  Germ.  L.  1880.     W.  v.  ITohenthal,  d.  Parltat  d.  Rechto  zw.  d.  kath.  u.  nlchtkath,  Unterth. 
1  Bundesst  L.  1881. 

b)  Ev.  K.  Z.  1844  N.  CTss.— (K.  f>.  Giecli)  Die  Kniebeug.  d.  Protestanten  vor  d.  Sanctissimum  d. 
kath.  K.  Ulm.  1841.  With  "Offenen  Bedenken"  of  1844-45  against  later  insufficient  modifications. 
A.  Jfarless:  Offeno  Antw.  Munch.  1848.  u.  Zeitschr.  f.  Prot.  u.  K.  1843.  vol.  VI.  F.  Thiersch,  u. 
Protest  u.  Knieb.  8  Sendschr.  an  Diillinger.  Marb.  1844.— </!  DbUinger :  Die  Frage  v.  d.  Knieb.  d. 
Prot  v.  d.  rel.  u.  staatsrechtl.  Selto.  Munch.  1S48.  Der  Prot  in  Balern  u.  d.  Knieb.  Kegensb.  1848. 
Lit  Uebers.  by  ScJwder  in  d.  Jen.  Lit  Z.  1845.  N.  202ss.  Bruns,  Rep.  1845.  vol.  III.  p.  24ss.  BrL. 
K.  Z.  1846.  N.  15.  25s. 

c)  J.  Hetfert,  d.  Rechte  u.  Verf.  d.  Akatholiken  im  ostr.  Kaiserst  Vien.  (2  ed.  1S27.)  1843. 

d)  (RhMmoald)  Die  Evangelischgesinnten  im  Zillerthal.  Brl.  1837.  In  4  ed.:  Die  ev.  Zillerthaler 
In  Schleslen.  1S38.  Acta  hist  ecc.  1837.  p.  655ss.  Rheinw.  Rep.  vol.  XXXVII.  p.  84ss.  [Exiles  of 
Zillerthal.  (I'ubl.'by  the  Am.  and  For.  Chr.  Union.)  N.  York.  1840.  18.] 
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regarded,  their  cause  became  identified  in  public  estimation  with  the  free 
development  of  the  state.  At  the  Diet  of  1833,  the  great  majority  appeared 
enthusiastic  for  justice  to  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens,  but  the  State-Table 
preferred  entirely  to  dispense  with  the  mutilated  bill  of  religious  grievances 
proposed  to  them  by  the  magnates,  and  rather  than  take  up  with  a  partial 
grant,  to  trust  to  their  chances  for  the  future,  (e)  At  the  Diets  of  1839-40, 
both  Tables  united  in  presenting  to  the  crown  certain  bills  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  were  guarantied  absolute  freedom,  and 
equality  of  legal  privileges.  But  when  the  papal  brief  of  April  30,  1841, 
against  the  ecclesiastical  confirmation  of  mixed  marriages  without  security 
that  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  had  received  the 
royal  sanction,  the  courts  began  to  inflict  penalties  upon  all  bishops  and  pas- 
tors who  acted  in  accordance  with  this  measure.  At  the  Diet  of  1843,  bold 
voices  were  raised  in  both  Tables  in  opposition  to  this  system  of  mediaeval 
Church  polity  ;  and  although  there  was  still  an  episcopal  majority  among  the 
magnates,  which  succeeded  in  modifying  the  demands  of  the  other  Table, 
both  houses  were  opposed  to  the  royal  order  of  July  5th,  respecting  mixed 
marriages.  They  declared,  that  while  they  were  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
principle  advanced  in  that  enactment  on  the  subjects  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  complete  reciprocity,  the  only  proper  application  of  it,  as  well  as 
the  only  way  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  people,  which  they  could  discover, 
was  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  the  children  should  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  religion  of  the  father,  except  where  special  promises  had 
been  conceded  by  one  of  the  parties  (reversales)  to  the  contrary.  Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  subject  was  virtually  disposed  of  by  the  royal  ordinances  of 
March  25th  and  Nov.  11th,  1844,  which  left  the  education  of  the  children  of 
mixed  marriages  to  be  determined  by  the  agreement  of  the  parents,  acknowl- 
edged the  validity  of  marriages  solemnized  in  the  Evangelical  Church,  and 
prohibited  the  clergy  from  arbitrarily  interfering  when  persons  were  dis- 
posed to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  Church.  (/)  But  the  storm  which 
since  1S48  has  passed  over  Hungary,  has  for  a  while  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary power  the  Church  as  well  as  the  country  of  the  orator  from  whose 
mouth  issued  a  sword,  (jj)  In  the  south  of  France,  the  don g- restrained 
hostility  of  the  Catholic  populace  broke  out  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons (1815),  and  for  three  months,  in  Nismes  and  its  vicinity,  the  members 
of  the  Reformed  Church  were  robbed,  murdered,  and  driven  from  their 
dwellings  by  the  flames.  No  notice  of  these  excesses  was  taken  by  the  gov- 
ernment until  expressions  of  indignation  from  all  parts  of  Franco  and  of 
Europe  found  their  way  to  the  throne.  Individual  instances  of  outrage  were 
repeated  in  181G,  the  perpetrators  of  which  were  never  punished;  and  the 
Protestants  were  always  treated  with  contempt,  until  they  recovered  their 
privileges  at  the  revolution  of  1830.  (A)    But  their  Ohuron  was  never  able 

e)  Bertniemi/,  ETaehr.  ii.  .1  Zoat  4  Bw,  In  U.  Lpa.  1829.    FrUdrtck,  Hr  ft,  .1.  Laga  i  ov.  K.  In 

(*.  L[.s.    lVj:..     Dif    l:.!i-:..r.-t>,.sc!,u,r.l,  ii   il    l'r.it.   in   V.  n.  <1.    EtelOOSt   lin   .1.    1888.   .'.lit.   by  KlUtt 

Vtbi  eantu,  Lpa  1888     [HUtofthe  Prot.  Charon  In  linn-  from  the  Ret  to  1800,  with  referaioi 

ulso  to  Tran«\  Ivmiia,  from  the  Qi  tmio  by  J.  Oraiff,  Loud  1804,  9  ] 

/)  J.  v.  M-iiLth,  d.  Rel.  Wlrivn  In  V .  UiiM-t,   1845,  'J  foU  N.i.liir.  Batllb.  1844 

g)  Brl.  KZ.  18.M.  N.  17.  Ml  188L  N.  8,  '.»  1809.  RJ.  M. 

h)  Defenne  <!<•«  PnU^tww  du  Bus-Liingiicdw.  1815.  I.  (Ar.hh   f   K<I.  ?oL  111.  [    283a*.)     Wilt*, 
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to  come  together  in  a  general  synod,  and  by  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation (1843),  notwithstanding  the  fundamental  law  of  religious  liberty,  no 
evangelical  congregation  could  be  established  under  the  statute  respecting 
associations,  without  the  arbitrary  permission  of  the  government  and  the 
local  authorities.  (/)  Under  the  republic,  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially  in 
Alsace,  at  a  freely  elected  General  Assembly  in  Strasbourg,  and  the  Reformed 
Church  at  a  Synod  in  Paris,  deliberated  about  the  best  means  of  developing 
in  an  independent  manner  their  old  established  constitutions  (1848).  (/.■) 
Louis  Napoleon  ordained  (March  26th,  1852)  that  the  congregations  should 
be  governed  by  presbyteries,  and  their  districts  by  consistories,  freely  chosen 
by  them,  but  both  under  the  presidency  of  chosen  pastors  approved  by  the 
government ;  that  the  churches  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  should  have  for 
their  superintending  and  legislative  authority  a  supreme  consistory,  to  be  con- 
vened annually,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  presidents  and  lay-deputies  of  all 
the  consistories,  and  for  their  administrative  authority,  a  directory,  half  of 
whose  members  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  government,  and  half  by  the 
supreme  consistory ;  and  that  the  Reformed  churches  should  have  a  Central 
Council  at  Paris,  with  indefinite  powers,  and  consisting  for  the  first  time  of 
distinguished  Protestants,  and  the  two  oldest  Parisian  pastors.  (?)  In  the 
elections  held  under  this  edict,  all  persons  were  allowed  to  vote,  and  the  pres- 
byteries which  had  been  previously  in  existence  were  confirmed.  The  Evan- 
gelical Society,  a  free  association  formed  under  English  influence,  undertook 
to  evangelize  France  from  Geneva  (p.  595)  and  from  Paris  (since  1833) ;  for  it 
endeavored,  by  its  colporteurs  and  evangelists  with  Bibles  and  tracts,  not  only 
to  win  the  Catholics,  but  to  bring  back  the  Reformed  Church  to  its  original 
principles,  (>«)  while  the  Society  for  the  General  Interests  of  Protestantism 
aimed  only  to  unite  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  Church  in  the  pursuit  of 
general  objects,  (n)  Although  the  Reformed  Church  has  since  increased,  not 
only  by  persons  coming  from  other  bodies,  but  by  the  accession  of  those 
whose  preferences  had  either  been  unformed  or  concealed,  in  these  intellec- 
tual contests  its  spirituality  has  been  exposed  to  great  hazard.  "When  the 
Synod  of  1848  resolved  to  disregard  all  confessions  of  faith,  that  it  might 
keep  the  Church  practically  united,  pastor  Fred.  Monod  and  Count  Gasparin, 
the  noble  champion  of  French  Protestantism,  abandoned  it.  On  their  invi- 
tation, thirty  congregations  which,  from  a  desire  to  possess  a  more  rigid  disci- 
pline or  a  purer  faith,  had  previously  been  independent,  now  united  in  a  Synod 
at  Paris  (1849),  and  formed  a  Union  of  evangelical  congregations  on  the  basis 
of  a  new  confession,  whose  articles  were  merely  devotional,  in  the  style  of 
the  apostles  John  and  Paul.  These  congregations  had  been  formed  with  a 
distinct  creed,  received  no  support  or  assistance  from  the  state,  and  were 


II.  of  the  Persecutions  endured  by  the  Prot.  of  the  south  of  France.  Lond.  1821.  2  vols.  (Kflist. 
Archtv.  1823.  H.  8s.) 

i)  //  lleuihlin,  d.  Chiistenth.  in  Fr.  ITamb.  1S87.  p.  887sb.  Le  proces  de  Senneville.  Affaire  de 
Hberte  des  cultes,  plsldto  par  OJiVon  Barrot.  Par.  1843.  (A.  MaJer)  Die  prot  K.  Fr.  17S7-1S46.  ed. 
by  Oicseler,  Lps.  1848.  2  vols. 

k)  I!rl.  KZ.  1848.  N.  75.  89.  90.  93. 102.— 76.  95.  1849.  N.  7. 

I)  Brl.  KZ.  lsV2.  N  28.    A.  KZ.  1853.  N.  143.        m)  Orjran  :  Archive  du  Christianlsme. 

n)  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  Les  Int6rets  gen6raux  du  Protest,  franc.  Par.  1S43.  Essen.  1S43. 
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independent  in  government  and  worship  ;  but  they  now  resolved  to  maintain 
unity  by  means  of  a  biennial  synod,  and  a  synodal  commission  for  the  inter- 
vening period,  (o)  But  even  in  the  Reformed  National  Church  there  are  two 
opposite  parties :  the  Evangelical,  under  Ad.  Monoc],  agreeing  in  doctrine 
with  the  Separatists,  and  anxious  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old  con- 
fession and  the  old  customs;  (p)  and  the  Liberal  under  Coquerel,  rejecting 
every  creed  except  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of  God,  and  before  the  altar 
cf  the  Lord.  The  number  of  ministers  in  each  of  these  parties  is  nearly  the 
same ;  they  remain  united,  and  both  are  rich  in  works  of  pious  charity.  (?) 
The  theological  faculty  at  Strasbourg  maintains  an  intimate  fellowship  with 
German  science,  and  the  other  at  Montauban,  with  a  clergy  trained  by 
rhetorical  rules  and  with  a  practical  spirit,  is  conversant  principally  with  de- 
votional subjects,  (r)  By  its  acquisition  of  territory  in  1815,  and  by  its  Con- 
stitution of  1842,  Geneva  lost  its  Protestant  independence.  (••>)  In  Italy,  an 
evangelical  public  worship  was  needed  only  for  foreigners  residing  there. 
The  policy  of  the  governments  of  Milan  and  Florence  did  not  lead  them  to 
oppose  the  formation  of  particular  congregations.  A  regard  for  England, 
Prussia,  and  America,  disposed  Naples  and  the  ecclesiastical  states  to  tolerate 
Protestant  chapels  ;  and  after  the  old  prophecy  had  been  twice  fulfilled,  Ger- 
man Protestantism  found  an  abode  in  the  Capitol,  (t)  When  the  national 
desires  of  the  Italians  began  to  come  in  conflict  with  the  hierarchy,  an  incli- 
nation towards  Protestantism  showed  itself  here  and  there  under  English 
influence,  and  the  pope  found  himself  threatened  by  a  host  of  reforming 
spirits  and  Italian  Bibles.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the  legitimate  au- 
thorities, the  revolutionary  religion  was  put  down,  and  many  a  victim  was 
sacrificed  in  the  prisons,  (m)  But  when  the  Madiai  family  in  Florence  were 
condemned  (June,  1852)  to  an  imprisonment  for  several  years,  on  a  charge 
of  endeavoring  to  make  proselytes  to  Protestantism  by  reading  the  Bible,  the 
zeal  of  their  Protestant  friends  in  England  became  powerfully  excited  against 
this  anachronism.  In  opposition  to  the  deputation  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, and  the  intercession  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  English  govern- 
ment, the  Grand  Duke  asserted  the  independence  of  his  judicial  courts,  and 
his  obligation  to  protect  the  religion  of  the  state;  but  so  menacing  became 
the  popular  excitement  in  England  in  support  of  the  ministry,  that  the  Tus- 
can government  thought  it  best  to  get  rid  of  their  troublesome  prisoners  by 
sending  them  out  of  the  country  (March,  185:3).  (*•)  In  consequence  of  this 
affair,  an  association  was  formed  in  Hamburg  (Aug.  1853),  under  the  presi- 

o)  Union  des  6gl.  evang.  do  France.  Par.  1850,    //.   BeUtnar,  Entst  .1.   i  i  lonskirot)e  in  Kr. 
(Zeitscl).  f.  hist.  Th.  1861,  li.  1) 

p)  Adclphe  dlono<J,  ponrqnol  jedemenre  dam  I         I  iblle.  Par.  1849. 

g)  A.  Damman,  d,  prut.  K.  In  Kr.  (Zeltacb,  r.  b  I860,  ll.  I.)  E.B.  B.&  rel  Zuat   l> 

(Gelzer,  prot  ntonstaeh  186a  A.ug.-Oc( ) 

r)  E.  Reus*,  d.  wis-.  TheoL  onter  d.  ft*.  Prot  (Stud.  a.  Krii.  1844  if.  I.) 

a)  Camp.  Brl.  KZ.  1849,  N.  96.   A.  KZ.  w>:t.  N.  1 19.   /.'.  Omik  In  d,  Jan.  L.  /..  184a  N.  243s«. 

t)  l\iehul,r\  liri.fr.  vol.  II.  p.  409.     Fltek,  wiM    Bel  .•   LpS,  1885.  vol.  II.  1.  [i.  l.'i  -.     l{.  Biiird, 
■ketones  of  Protestantism  In  Italy,  past  anil  present  Boston.  1846,  19. 

u)  BrL  KZ.  1849  N.  Z&  9&  I860.  N.  91   Br.  K/.  1869.  S,  98    A.  n  /.  1868  \.  964 

e)  Ev.  KZ.  1869,  N.  109.  BiL  KZ.  186&  N.  I&— Hist  poL  BIL  1868.  vol.  \\\i    p,  r&ta    [Story 
Cf  the  Madiai.  N.  York.  I86&     Ann  r.  and  For.  Clir.  Union,  vol.  111.  p.  B07M,  vol.  IV.  D.  CVss  1 
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dency  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  with  an  executive  committee  in  London,  to  assist 
by  every  means  sanctioned  by  the  gospel  all  who  might  suffer  persecution  for 
their  confession  of  Christ,  or  for  reading  and  distributing  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, (w) 

§  4G4.     Old  and  New  Sects. 

1.  The  Waldenses,  who  were  connected  with  the  Hussites  by  fraternal 
ties,  recognized  finally  in  the  Reformation  (Synod  of  Angrogna,  1532)  the 
very  objects  which  their  ancestors  had  been  obscurely  seeking,  (a)  They 
were  therefore  exterminated  in  France,  with  the  exception  of  some  remnanta 
living  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dauphine,  but  they  have  been  preserved  under  a 
synodal  system  of  pastors  and  elders  in  three  Alpine  valleys  in  Piedmont. 
Here  they  came  sometimes  under  the  influence  of  distinguished  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Genevan  Church,  though  generally  they  retained  the  character 
of  great  pious  simplicity.  They  have  been  much  oppressed  by  their  own 
authorities,  but  since  the  time  of  Cromwell,  they  have  received  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  English  government.  Napoleon  favored  them,  but  after  the  restora- 
tion they  were  thrown  back  under  their  former  oppressions,  and  confined  to 
the  narrow  valleys  of  their  ancestors,  (b)  The  flag  of  liberty  on  the  throne 
of  Piedmont  opened  to  them  the  whole  country  (Feb.,  1848),  the  inclination 
generally  felt  toward  Protestantism  found  among  them  a  primitive  legal  form, 
and  a  great  "Waldensian  church  was  dedicated  with  much  solemnity  in  the 
city  of  Turin  itself  (1853).  (c)  2.  Among  the  Mennonites  in  Holland,  the 
Arminian  party  obtained  the  ascendency,  and  when  the  different  factions  of 
the  Gross  became  united,  all  distinct  creeds  were  abandoned  (1800).  (d)  The 
Baptists  of  England  and  North  America  had  their  origin  principally  among 
the  Independents  (since  1630).  The  largest  portion  adhere  strictly  to  Cal- 
vinistic  orthodoxy  and  discipline,  but  a  part  are  Arminians  (General  Bap- 
tists), and  some  have  no  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Some  minor  communitiea 
among  them  have  originated,  in  some  instances,  from  their  adoption  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  (Sabbatarians) ;  in  others,  from  their  inculcating  opposi- 
tion to  the  slave-trade  as  a  religious  duty  (Emancipationists) ;  and  still  in  oth- 
ers, from  the  principle  of  abstinence  from  all  controversies  on  the  ordinary 
orthodox  doctrines  (Christians),  (e)  In  Germany,  persons  sometimes  became 
Anabaptists  from  pietistic  scruples,  or  from  some  religious  extravagances,  and 
a  few  small  congregations  have  here  and  there  been  baptized  by  the  English 
missionary  Oncken,  of  Hamburg  (since  1834).  (/)     In  Denmark,  they  were 

w)  A.  KZ.  1853.  N.  175ss. 

a)  Heitog,  riim.  Waldenscr.  p.  333ss. 

b)  W.  Dieterici,  d.  Wald.  u.  ihr  Verh.  z.  Pretiss.  Staat  Brl.  1881.  Mayerhoff,  d.  W.  in  unsem 
Tagen.  Brl.  1884  Fleck,  Reise.  vol.  II,  L  p.  21ss.  [JK  Henderson,  Tour  in  the  Valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, in  1844.  Lond.  1S45.  8.] 

c)  J.  II   Weiss,  d.  KVerf.  d.  Piem.  W.  Zur.  1S44.   Brl.  KZ.  1848.  N.  21.  77.  A.  KZ.  1853.  N.  173. 

d)  Flieilner.  Collectenreise.  vol.  I.  p.  133ss. 

e)  l{.uk-H*,  II.  of  the  English-American  Baptists.  Boston,  1772-S4.  2  vols.  [D.  Douglas,  II.  of 
Bapt  Churches  In  the  North  of  Engl.  Lond.  1846.  8.]  A.  F.  Cov  and  J.  Holy,  (p.  663.)  Archiv.  C 
KG.  vol.  II   p.  576ss.    KHlSt  Archiv.  1S24.  St  8.  Ev.  KZ.  1S32.  N.  95. 1839.  N.  :M-s. 

/)  Puptkofer,  d.  neuer  K.  in  dei  Schweiz.  St  Gall.  1834.  C.  Gr&netsen,  Alri-s  e.  Ge?ch.  d.  rel 
Gemelnschaften  in  Wurtcmb.  in.  bes.  Rucks,  a.  d.  neuen  Taufgesinnten.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S41 
H.  1.)  Brl.  KZ.  1S40.  N.  74.  1841.  N.  79.  87.  1851.  N.  84.  87 
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at  first  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  -when  this  course  "was  found 
to  be  ineffectual,  they  -were  allowed  to  have  a  single  congregation  in  Frederi- 
ck (1842).  It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  confine  them  within  this 
limit,  (g)  3.  As  Uhitarianism  could  be  propagated  simply  as  an  opinion,  it 
had  less  occasion  to  be  extended  as  a  sect.  In  Transylvania,  the  Unitarians 
have  maintained  a  "well  constructed  ecclesiastical  system,  and  have  developed 
their  views  in  consistency  with  their  supernaturalist  concessions.  (/<)  In  Eng- 
land they  lived  legally  subject  to  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  and  although  the 
laws  against  them  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  enforced,  even  in  1792,  Parliament 
refused  formally  to  abolish  the  statutes  against  them,  and  it  was  not  till  1813 
that  they  were  finally  tolerated  by  law.  Linthcy  (d.  1808),  whose  gentle 
spirit  led  him  voluntarily  to  withdraw  from  a  congregation  connected  with 
the  Established  Church  (1773),  and  the  natural  philosopher  Priestley  founded 
a  few  Unitarian  congregations,  and  an  academy  for  free  theological  inquiry. (J) 
When  Priestley  was  obliged  to  retire  to  America  before  the  storm  of  the  pop- 
ular will  (1794),  he  there  encountered  every  kind  of  opposition.  But  after 
his  death  (1804),  a  kind  of  Rationalism  began  to  spread  in  opposition  to  the 
prevalent  sentiment  of  the  people  there,  and  fonnd  a  peculiarly  favorable 
home  in  the  general  isolation  and  freedom  of  the  churches.  Several  hundred 
congregations  among  the  Independents  and  Baptists  have  embraced  it,  and 
for  some  time  it  has  had  the  ascendency  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  (I) 
In  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  Presbyterian  and  General  Baptist  congre- 
gations have  adopted  the  same  sentiments.  "When  they  thus  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Triune,  incarnate  God,  the  orthodox  Dissenters  maintained  that 
they  had  forfeited  their  right  to  all  ecclesiastical  property  derived  from  foun- 
dations established  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  view  was 
sustained  by  the  civil  courts,  and  many  congregations  were  deprived  of  their 
former  splendor  in  public  worship,  until  by  a  new  law  (Dissenters'  Chapel 
Bill,  1844),  which  gave  a  legal  title  to  such  as  had  enjoyed  immemorial  pos- 
session of  the  fund,  a  termination  was  given  to  this  scandal.  (/)  4.  The 
Plymouth  Breth ren,  a  society  founded  by  Darby,  an  English  clergyman,  and 
propagated  from  Plymouth  to  the  Canton  of  Vaud  (1840),  felt  constrained  to 
abandon  the  Protestant  Church,  on  the  ground  that  it  also  had  become  a 
Babylon,  hut  they  remained  strictly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine,  and  were  diligent 
in  religious  labors.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  elect  children,  and  there- 
fore universally  the  priests  of  God,  they  relied  on  the  promise  of  our  Lord 
(Matth.  18,  20),  dispensed  with  a  regular  clergy,  and  in  small  dome-tie, 
churches  waited  for  the  approaching  second  advent  of  Christ,  (mi)      5.   .V 


g)  Bri  KZ.  Is48.  N.  9.  1640.  X.  18.  8<l.  WT.  N.  12. 

h)  (<;.  Mario*,)  Bnmma  TheoL  onlr.  .-*c.  Unltaxloa.  Claudlopoll,  178T.  Areblv  f.  KGeeeb.  vol 
IV.  St  i. 

i)  T/i.  BeUham,  Memoirs  of  Ltadtey,  Lond.  1820.    Memoirs  of  J.  Prit  -''■  <-,  [by  himself  uu)  liia 
»on.)  Lond  1808*.  ~i  rola     W.  Turner,  Live*  of  Eminent  Gnitarlans,  Lond.  1840k  2  rob 

h)  Walch,  net  reL  Qeacb.  roLV.p.178.  V1I.84TM.   axoblv  C  KG.  roL  I.  p.  sa  IV,  I49aa   h. 
KZ.  1880.  X.  ia  188L  N.  40. 

I)  J.  Murch,  Hist  <>f  the  Pre*  and  Gen.  Baptist  Churches  In  the  w.  |  of  Engl.  Lond,  188&    A". 
A.  Orednsr,  HrcbL  Znstande,  (Heldlb,  Jahrb,  184ft  EL  I.) 

m)  J.J  ffenog,  lea  Frerea  de  Plymouth  e(  John  Darby.  Lena,  184&    Et.  KZ.  1844  bT.  28  28 
Br).  KZ.  1851.  N.  9a    [<:  /'.  Ltopold,  in  the  Btnd.  a.  Erlt  1848,  II.  4.] 
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romance  founded  on  the  story  that  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  had  been  driven 
to  America,  and  been  converted  under  the  personal  ministry  of  our  Lord 
there,  was  turned  into  a  holy  book  -which  Joseph  Smith  (b.  1805)  claimed  to 
have  discovered  by  revelation,  and  found  to  be  an  historical  record  by  Mor- 
mon, an  old  prophet  among  that  people.  Professing  to  be  himself  an  inspired 
prophet,  he  collected  around  him  an  active  host,  which  were  driven  from  a 
number  of  places,  but  at  last  commenced  the  erection  of  a  city  and  a  splen- 
did temple  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Their  pious  claims  upon  the  property  of 
their  neighbors  soon  armed  a  multitude  of  fanatics  against  them,  by  whom 
their  temple  was  destroyed  and  their  prophet  was  slain  (1844).  During  two 
subsequent  years,  and  in  the  midst  of  indescribable  troubles,  the  Mormons 
went  through  the  wilderness  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  great 
ocean,  and  founded  on  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah  Territory)  a  city  and  a  flourishing 
state,  which  is  preparing  to  take  its  place  under  the  starry  banner  of  the  United 
States.  From  this  point  their  messengers  are  going  forth,  full  of  faith  in  old 
and  new  prophecies,  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  baptize  the  Latter-Dny- 
Saints  and  to  assemble  them  in  their  new  Zion  on  the  Salt  Lake.  Their 
Catechism  has  an  evangelical  and  almost  an  orthodox  tone  ;  they  take  some 
pains  to  deny  the  limited  polygamy  which  is  practised  among  them,  and  their 
community  of  goods  is  limited  to  one  tenth  of  all  property  and  annual  rents, 
to  be  used  for  objects  of  common  utility.  The  purpose  of  their  theocratic 
government  is  to  establish  a  firm  social  and  military  system,  and  it  offers 
those  who  have  come  to  them,  especially  from  Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  the 
prospect  at  least  of  a  temporal  kingdom.  (») 

§  465.     Missionary  and  Bible  Societies. 

The  ordinary  Annual  Reports,  esp.  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  Basle,  Halle,  and  Berlin  Bible  So 
cieties.  For  a  Gen.  View:  Knapji,  Abriss  e.  prot.  Missionsgescb.  (Hall.  Jabresb.  1816.  St  66.) 
Fortschritte  d.  ev.  Missionsw.  im  1.  Viertel  d.  19.  Jahrh.  Bas.  1826.  F.  Lucke,  Missionsstudien. 
Giitt  1S41.  F.  W.  Klumpp,  d.  ev.  Missionswesen,  s.  weltgesch.  u.  nation.  Bedeut.  Stuttg.  1S41.  J. 
Wiggers,  (p.  510.)  J.  H.  Jiiauer,  d.  Missionswesen  d.  ev.  K.  Statistik.  Hamb.  1847-51.  I.  vol.  1.  2  H. 
K.  J.  Nitzsch,  d.  Wirk.  d.  ev.  Chr.  auf  kulturlose  VGlker.  Brl.  1852.  Conip.  Wisernann,  d.  TJn- 
fruchtbark.  d.  v.  Protestanten  nnternommen.  Miss.  Ansrsb.  1835. — J.  (keen,  Hist  of  the  Oris,  and  first 
ten  years  of  the  Bible  Soc.  Lond.  1S16.  8  vols.  Lps.  1S24.  Arcbiv.  f.  KG.  vol.  II.  p.  229ss.  III.  17ISS 
A.  KZ.  1825.  N.  123.  1828.  N.  25.  1829.  N.  86.  [F.  Schobert,  Present  State  of  Christianity,  and  of  the 
Miss.  Establishments.  Lond.  1828.  12.  J.  0.  Choules,  Hist,  of  Missions.  Boston,  1S3S.  2  vols.  £.  B. 
Edwards,  Miss.  Gazetteer.  Bost  1832. 12.  C.  Williams,  Miss.  Gaz.  Lond.  1828. 12.  J.  Tracy,  II.  ol 
the  Am.  Board.  Boston,  1838.  12.] 

In  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  which  accomplishes  great  enterprises  by 
means  of  private  voluntary  associations,  the  extension  of  Christianity  has 
become  a  popular  cause.  Boards  for  missionary  societies,  each  of  which  is 
peculiar  and  distinct  in  its  character,  were  organized  at  London  in  1795,  (<z) 
at  Edinburgh  in  1790,  at  Boston  in  1810,  at  Basle  in  1816,  (b)  at  New  York 

it)  Book  of  Mormon.  Book  of  Covenants.  The  former  work  has  been  several  times  printed  since 
1330,  even  in  German.  Pratt,  e.  Stimme  d.  Warming  u.  Beleh.  f.  alle  Volker.  from  the  Engl.  Hamb. 
1853.—  Turner,  Mormonlsm  in  all  Ages.  N.York.  1S43.  Caswell,  The  Prophet  of  the  19th  Cent 
Lond.  1842.  Jtaumer,  (p.  601.)  vol.  II.  p.  154ss.  Brl.  KZ.  1851.  N.  69. 1852.  N.  100.  1868.  N.  6.  42.  i& 
A.  KZ.  1853.  N.  8ss. 

a)  W.  EIV».   Hist,  of  the  Lond.  Miss.  Soc.  Lond.  1844.  vol.  1 

I)   W.  I/ofmann,  Eilf  Jahro  in  d.  Miss.  Stuttg.  1S58. 
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In  1820,  at  Berlin  in  1823,  at  Barmen  in  1828,  and  at  Dresden  in  1836. 
Wherever  Protestants  were  found,  auxiliaries  to  these  societies  -were  formed, 
and  about  five  millions  of  dollars  are  annually  collected  for  the  education  and 
support  of  five  thousand  native  and  foreign  laborers  in  the  missions  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  stations  on  the  globe.  Every  party  in  the  Church,  especially 
in  England  and  America,  contributes  of  its  money  and  its  prayers,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  more  a  Christian  gives  for  objects  abroad,  the  more  he 
■will  have  of  spiritual  blessings  in  his  own  heart.  The  English  missions  aim 
to  make  their  converts  thoroughly  English,  but  the  American  missionaries 
avow  that  they  wish  to  become  national  pastors,  wherever  they  may  be  sta- 
tioned. In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  London  Society, 
it  was  obliged  to  confine  its  attention  to  the  simple  proclamation  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  connection  to  be  determined  by  the 
converts,  or  rather  by  the  missionaries  themselves.  The  Church  Missionary 
Society  recognized  indeed  only  the  system  of  Christian  faith  professed  by  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  it  employed  even  German  missionaries,  and  allowed 
them  to  manage  their  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  their  own  way.  The  difficulties 
experienced  by  Rheums  (d.  1838),  so  remarkable  for  his  powerful  faith,  and 
who  was  the  first  that  fell  out  with  the  society,  sprung  entirely  from  his  de- 
cided literary  tendencies,  (c)  The  North  German  Missionary  Society  (1836) 
was  much  endangered  by  its  controversy  about  the  Lutheran  and  the  Re- 
formed Confessions,  but  with  respect  to  missionary  operations  it  always  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  a  union.  (</)  The  missionary  societies  of  all  countries 
where  the  German  language  was  spoken,  were  united  (1846)  into  one  gen- 
eral body,  that  concert  in  missionary  operations  might  be  secured  by 
means  of  periodical  general  assemblies  and  a  central  Board,  whose  location 
might  be  changed  according  to  circumstances.^)  But  when  the  Dresden 
mission  was  transferred  to  Leipsic  (1847),  it  placed  itself  decidedly  on  the 
ground  of  the  Lutheran  Confession,  and  the  Bavarian  Lutherans  pronounced 
all  contributions  to  the  society  of  Nuremberg  sinful,  until  it  received  a 
Lutheran  name  and  character  (1852).  (/)  As  most  of  the  missions  were 
commenced  under  the  management  of  what  was  called  the  Methodistic  party 
and  the  Moravians,  it  was  found  that  none  but  those  of  a  kindred  spirit 
would  enter  heartily  into  the  work  of  conducting  them.  Gradually,  there- 
fore, a  certain  degree  of  coolness  with  regard  to  them  Bprnng  Dp  among  the 
Rationalists,  (y)  Although  the  doctrines  of  many  of  the  missionaries  may 
have  reminded  one  more  of  the  Formula  of  Concord  than  of  the  gospel, 
there  were  certainly  some  missionaries;  as  >. .'/.,  those  who  proceeded  from 
the  school  of  the  sincere  Jaenike  of  Berlin  (since  lsuO),  whose  virtues  aim 
sacrifices  remind  us  of  apostolie  times,  (h)    Mot  only  ministers  with  a  regu- 

<■)  /.•/,.,;,,/.//,/,  Bep.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  l-i--. 

<j)  Report  of  the  Nardil  lilt*.  0.  Etamb,  1889.  A.  kz.  1847.  N.  I  .'•-'.  All-  M.        •       ung,  ed.  by 
Brauer,  Hamb.  184&6& 
,)  Brl  KZ.  184T.  N.  TO. 
/)  /,.  A.  Pett  b.  1  K.  iiirm.  1841.     K.  Gratil,  d.  •▼.  Into.  M.  ra  Pi-cmU-h  an  dl«  lutb 

K.  I.pK.  1845,     Kv.  loth.  Mi--i..n-t.l.  Dr.  ii.  LpS.  -.  184 

(/)  /.v./,,-,  Pred.  Blbl  rol  XIX  EL  i.    NottaenbL  and  oft   L  KZ.  1880.  N.  88*. 
h)  Ev.  KZ  1881.  N.  90. 
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lar  education,  but  in  some  cases  mechanics  of  an  elevated  religious  spirit, 
were  sent  forth.  Their  principal  influence  has  been  exerted  by  means  of 
popular  schools,  and  generally  none  have  been  admitted  to  baptism  until 
their  fidelity  has  been  proved. — "When  the  Pietists  of  Halle  had  begun  (1712) 
to  provide  cheap  Bibles,  (i)  this  attempt  to  supply  those  who  in  different 
places  were  found  destitute  of  the  word  of  God,  suggested  to  some  benevo- 
lent people  in  England  the  idea  of  supplying  every  nation  on  earth  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  their  own  language.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
at  London  was  the  first  and  the  most  important  of  all  these  enterprises.  The 
single  penny  of  the  poor  soon  became  a  million,  and  innumerable  Bibles  are 
now  distributed  in  more  than  a  hundred  languages.  That  the  whole  power 
of  all  parties  may  be  combined  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  nothing 
is  printed  by  this  society  but  the  word  of  God,  in  a  faithful,  and,  when  it  is 
possible,  in  an  ecclesiastical  translation,  without  note  or  comment.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  English  society  to  foreign  societies  were  disturbed  by  its  resolu- 
tion to  withdraw  from  all  co-operation  in  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha 
(1827)  ;  but  although  the  difficulty  was  nearly  settled  by  mutual  conces- 
sions, (I)  it  was  made  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the  orthodox  party  in 
Germany,  because  those  who  maintained  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  against,  while  those  who  regarded  them  as  merely  traditionary 
records  were  in  favor  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  practical  interest  might 
therefore  be  so  explained  as  to  be  on  either  side.  (I)  The  proposition  in  Lon- 
don, to  banish  from  the  society  all  who  did  not  believe  in  a  Triune  God,  was 
voted  down  with  great  unanimity  (1831),  but  its  advocates  -withdrew,  and 
formed  a  separate  society,  (m) 

§  406.     Spread  of  Christianity. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  wars  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
America,  the  dominion  of  the  seas  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Protestant  pow- 
ers, and  all  the  shores  of  the  earth  were  open  to  their  missions.  Hence, 
when  peace  was  concluded,  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  more  power  than  ever  before,  and  with  a  powerful  popular  sym- 
pathy in  its  favor.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands,  even  among  the  milder  tribes, 
Christianity  had  to  contend  with  the  most  licentious  practices,  and  the  terri- 
ble sanctity  of  the  Tabu.  At  Tahiti,  the  dissenting  missionaries,  since  1797, 
never  despaired  even  in  the  most  hopeless  seasons,  and  have  finally  obtained 
possession  of  the  native  children.  King  Tomare  II.  learned  to  read  and 
write ;  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  the  old  religion  was  quelled  after  a  san- 
guinary struggle  (Nov.  12th,  1815),  and  the  magic  work  of  the  first  printing 
press  was  hailed  (1817)  with  the  most  joyful  anticipations.  At  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  king  Iiiho-riho  had  already  destroyed  the  old  gods  when  the 
American  missionaries  first  landed  on  his  shores  (1820).  (a)  Since  that  time, 
most  of  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  as  they  could  not  escape  the  vices 

i)  A.  IT.  Niemtyer,  Gescli.  d.  Canstoin.  Btbelanst  Hal  1827.     t)  A.  KZ.  1S27.  N.  12. 1830.  X.  29. 
I)  I'.rl.  KZ.  1868.  N.  48.         m)  Ev.  KZ.  1881.  N.  68a  1882.  N.  84  05. 

a)  /■:.  Provt,  Mem.  of  the  Lite  of  J.  Williams.  Lond.  1S43.  W.  J.  Besser,  J.  W.  d.  Apostel  d 
BOdsec.  Brl.  2  ed.  IS  17. 
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of  civilization,  have  accepted  also  of  the  virtues  of  a  Puritanic  form  of 
Christianity,  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  theocratic  government  of  the 
missionaries ;  (J)  but  the  English  missionaries  have  been  driven  from  th« 
Marquesas,  and  the  evangelical  churches  of  Tahiti  have  been  wasted  by 
French  ships  of  war  with  Catholic  priests  (since  1842).  ('•)  The  old  land  of 
wonders,  the  land  of  Brahma,  had  now  become  subject  to  the  merchants  of 
England.  The  East  India  Company  has  sometimes  favored  Brahminism  be- 
cause it  believed  that  the  security  of  its  dominion  might  be  promoted  by  the 
jealousies  of  the  Brahmins  and  the  Mussulmen.  But  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land demanded  that  the  government  should  act  in  consistency  with  the 
Christian  religion,  and  accordingly,  in  1820,  the  suttees  ceased  to  receive  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  and  in  1831,  all  offices  open  to  any  natives  were  made 
free  to  Christian  Hindoos.  The  system  of  caste  still  presents  very  great 
obstacles;  the  manner  in  which  the  Brahmins  have  been  educated  enables 
them  to  propose  objections  (</)  which  an  uneducated  missionary  finds  it  hard 
to  answer;  the  number  of  converts  is  small,  and  the  missionaries'  native 
helpers  have  very  little  influence  with  those  whom  they  have  forsaken.  The 
Anglican  Church  is  the  only  body  which  has  laid  the  basis  of  an  external 
polity  there.  The  diocese  of  Calcutta  has  been  established  (1815),  and  the 
suffragans  of  Bombay  and  Madras  have  been  since  attached  to  it  (1833). 
But  the  foundations  of  the  old  temples  have  been  powerfully  shaken  by  the 
quiet  influence  of  Christian  dominion  and  improvements,  by  the  schools,  a 
free  press,  and  trials  by  jury.  In  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  Bishop 
Heber  (d.  1826)  spent  the  brief  day  of  his  administration  in  his  immense  dio- 
cese laboring  principally  for  the  Christian  education  of  the  people,  (e)  Bishop 
Wilson  has  declared  all  distinctions  of  caste  abolished  among  such  as  profess 
the  Christian  religion  (1833),  since  the  gospel  has  placed  all  men  of  every 
nation  and  condition  on  the  same  footing.  (/)  On  the  other  hand,  the  great 
Rammohun-Iioy  (1780-1833),  in  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Indian  and 
Christian  learning,  has  proclaimed  that  the  purely  moral  worship  of  the  one 


I)  E  \T.  Zdhn,  u.  ,1.  Ret.  d.  Polynofier,  o.  d.  Tapulander.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1842.  II.  4.)— O.  v. 
bite,  Bete  uni  d.  Wilt.  Weim.  1830.  (Rohr,  Pr.  Bild.  vol.  X.  II.  5.  XII,  1.  XIII,  5.)  To  be 
modified  by:  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches.  Lond,  1S30.  2  vols.  (Ev.  KZ.  1880.  N.  BOss.)  [N.  Y..rk. 
1881.  2  vols.]  F.  Krohn.  d.  Mtelonswesen  d.  Sadsee.  Smb.  1888.  J.  WUUams,  Narrative  of  lite. 
Enterprises  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Lond.  1837.  0.  K  Meinicke,  d.  Sudseevolker  a.  d.  Chrlstenth. 
PrenzL  1S44.    //.  Wegener,  Gesch.  d.  ehr.  K.  a.  d.  Gesellscbafts-Archlpel  BrL  1844  vol  I. 

c  //.  Lutteroth,  Gesch.  d.  I.  Tahiti,  a.ibrer  Besitznabme  darcfa  d.  Franzosen.  from  the  Ft.  by  Brims. 
BrL  1848,  W,  F,  Better,  d.  Mtssionar  u.  s.  Lohn.  (from  Pritchard,  The  Missionary's  Reward.  Lond, 
1844.)  Uni.  1846.— E.  MichaeUe,  d.  VSlkerd.  Budsee  dl  Gesch.  d.  prot  a.  kail..  Miss,  anter  dens. 
Manst  1*47. 

rf)  An  Apology  for  Heathenism,  and  Controversial  Treatises  sgainsl  Christianity,  by  a  Brahmin. 
Translated,  with  notes  by  Bp.  Wilson.  Bombay,  1882.  (Mil  eth.  v.  Pore!  In  Btnd,  a,  Kin.  1858, 
II.  -'.) 

e)  Buchanan,  nst  Cnters.  a.  d.  Znst.  d.  Christen  In  Aslen.  A  d  E.  Btnttg,  1818.    [Christian  l:<- 

searches  In  Asia,  Lond.  1811.  8.  and  oft.]    Memeyer re  Gesch.  d   >■*.  Miss,  in  Oatlnd.  (Hal 

BtT7.)    ffeber,  JoornaL  Lond,  1826,  Bvols,  i.     Life  of  Beber.  I I.  1880.  8  vols,  i.     United 

in:  Km/,,,.  Beberi  Leben  a.  Naohrr.  n.  Lnd.  BrL  I-'".  !  vol*  ■>■  Hough,  Hist  of  Christ  In  India, 
Land.  1880  18  i  vote,  in.-  Rntw.  d.chr.  Ml",  in  OsHnd.  (Bas.  Mas  '""•  "•  '•  -■  '•  1M'-'-  "■  '  ::^ 
1843.  II.  las,  1844  H.  2s,  l-i"'.  ll.  '2 )    J- ./.  Wettbreeht,  d.  prot  Mte  in  lnd.  m  iks.  a.  Bon 

galen.  Beidlb.  1844 

/)  Ev.  KZ.  1884.  N.  73s. 
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God  is  merely  the  restoration  of  original  Braliminism,  and  that  this  doctrine 
constitutes  the  unity  of  that  system  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel, (g)  At  Malacca,  a  Christian  school  was  opened  for  the  education  of  the 
Chinese  residing  there,  and  Morrison  (d.  1844)  translated  the  Scriptures  for 
their  use.  English  cannons  have  compelled  the  Celestial  Empire  to  open  its 
gates  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel  as  well  as  opium  (1842),  and  the  Hessian 
Missionary  Society  has  avowed  its  special  interest  in  the  conversion  of  China. 
Gutzlaff  (1803-51),  horn  a  missionary,  and  trained  in  the  school  of  Jaenike. 
in  the  full  costume  of  a  native,  and  sometimes  in  connection  with  English 
merchants,  has  penetrated  with  some  violence  into  the  interior  of  China 
(since  1831).  At  first  he  was  ohliged  to  communicate  Christianity  to  the 
Chinese  only  in  a  manuscript  form,  but  after  a  time  he  succeeded  in  sending 
forth  in  every  direction  a  large  number  of  native  preachers  from  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  seminary,  which  has  been  removed  from  Macao  to  Hong-Kong,  and 
finally,  as  a  friend  of  China,  has  pleaded  its  cause  in  the  different  countries 
of  Germany.  (h)  The  insurrection  created  by  the  new  Son  of  Heaven 
(Tien-ti),  has  already  destroyed  the  idols  (since  1852),  threatens  to  over- 
throw the  Tartar  dynasty,  and  has  adopted  many  ideas  peculiar  to  Christian- 
ity, (i)  Missions  of  all  denominations  have  been  established  among  the 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Africa,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rev- 
erence which  the  negro  generally  feels  for  the  white  man,  the  difficulty  has 
been  not  so  much  with  the  decided  opposition  as  with  the  indifference  of  a 
stupid  barbarism.  The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  looks  with  pious  expec- 
tations to  the  miniature  likeness  of  its  own  native  valley  in  the  Wupperthal 
belonging  to  the  Colony  of  the  Cape,  but  when  the  Hottentots  rose  against 
the  white  men  (since  1850),  they  forgot  their  catechism.  At  Sierra  Leone  has 
been  formed  the  germ  of  freedom  and  of  Christianity  (since  181G),  at  an 
expense  of  millions  of  money,  but  it  is  continually  threatened  by  a  most 
noxious  climate.  (/■)  To  secure  the  benefits  of  European  civilization  for  his 
subjects,  King  Radama  allowed  Christianity  to  be  freely  introduced  into 
Madagascar  (since  1818).  The  queen  who  succeeded  him,  however,  com- 
manded her  subjects  to  think  no  more  of  the  new  doctrine ;  the  missionaries 
abandoned  the  island  (1836),  and  the  native  Christians  were  impaled  alive, 


g)  Translation  of  several  principal  books  of  the  Veds.  ed.  2.  Lond.  1832.  Appeal  to  Christians. 
Calcutta,  lS20s.  2  vols.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  prospect  of  the  reception  of  Christ.  In  India. 
Lond.  1824.  A.  KZ.  1S24.  X.  43.  Gesch.  d.  ev.  Miss.  Hal.  1887.  St  83.  p.  056s.  [Christ  Exam- 
iner, Sept  and  Oct.  1S26.  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  vol.  II.  p.  270ss.  North  Amer.  Review,  vol 
XX.  p.  89888.] 

h)  W.  11.  ifedkwst,  China,  its  State  and  Prospects.  Lond.  1S38.  Freely  revised.  Btuttg.  1S40.— 
GuUlaff,  Sketch  of  Chinese  Hist,  Anc.  and  Mod.  X.  York.  1840.  2  vols.  12.— 0.  Ovtelaf,  .Journal  of 
Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China.  X.  York,  1S33.  Lond.  1S34.  (Ev.  KZ.  188a  N.  56.  1884  X. 
7989.)  Gaihan's  (Giitzl.)  chin.  Berichte,  1841-46.  ed.  by  the  chin.  Btlftung.  1850.  A.  KZ.  1846.  X. 
161. 1S47.  X.  143.  1S50.  X.  202ss.  1S61.  X.  40. 

i)  Belter,  z.  Kunde  Chinas  in  Bez.  a.  d.  Miss.  ed.  by  K.  L.  Siernatzli,  Cass.  186a  vol.  I.  II.  2. 
A.  KZ.  1S53.  X.  180. 

k)  (O.  v.  Gerlach,)  Gesch.  d.  ev.  Miss.  Im  BfldL  Afr.  Brl.  1S32.  (7.  and  S.  Rep.  of  the  BerL  Soc) 
Reports  of  the  Rhenish  Miss.  Soc.  Barm.  1880ss.  Hist,  of  the  Civilization  and  Cbrlsttenizatlon  oi 
Southern  Air.  Kdlnb.  1S30.  Some  circulars  scut  from  South  Afr.  to  Bishop  Neander,  ed.  by  G.  Getd. 
Uamb.  1840. 
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but  Christianity  was  by  no  means  extinguished.  (0  The  remnants  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America  betook  themselves  to  the  deeper  shades 
of  their  primitive  forests ;  and  although  some  of  them  acknowledged  the 
God  of  the  whites,  others  replied  to  the  solicitations  of  the  missionaries,  that 
they  had  previously  lived  happily  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  that  what  they  had  witnessed  in  their  white  brethren  had  only  made 
them  doubt  the  expediency  of  any  change. — About  sixty-five  millions  of 
people  are  at  present  adherents  of  the  Evangelical  Church. 


CHAP.   VI.— THE  ROMAN"   CATHOLIC   CHURCH  UNTIL   1853. 
§  467.      Re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy.      Cont.  from  §  439. 

"With  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a  party  bound  together  by  the 
most  intimate  relations,  and  ramified  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  became  dif- 
fused in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  and  formed  a  secret  connection  until 
1830  with  the  apostolical  congregation  as  the  nucleus  of  all  their  operations. 
The  object  of  this  party  was  to  obliterate  all  vestiges  of  the  Revolution,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  absolute  monarchic  system,  once  more  to  divide  the 
world  between  the  Priests  and  the  Barons.  Their  watchword,  that  the  altar 
cannot  fall  without  the  throne,  and  the  terrible  experience  of  the  few  past 
years  was  sufficient  to  draw  toward  them  the  hearts  of  the  princes.  The 
result  was,  that  the  state  received  an  ecclesiastical,  and  the  Church  a  politi- 
cal element.  By  this  dangerous  connection,  the  hierarchy  obtained  many 
unexpected  concessions,  but  the  Church  was  involved  in  all  the  changes  of 
the  political  system,  and  its  true  power  was  much  impaired.  And  yet  the 
newly-awakened  religious  zeal  which  now  took  possession  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  sometimes  the  result  of  enthusiasm,  and  at  other  times  of 
deliberate  purpose,  was  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  and  raised  up 
many  a  dilapidated  and  fallen  pillar  for  its  support.  Pivs  VII.  once  more 
entered  his  capital  (May  24th,  1814),  which,  having  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
French  provincial  town,  now  received  him  with  acclamations,  (a)  The 
Ecclesiastical  States  had  their  former  limits  assigned  them  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  beyond  the  Po.  The  pro- 
vinces beyond  the  Apennines  were  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  Austria,  now 
the  dominant  power  in  Italy.  The  Diplomatists  of  Vienna  smiled  when 
Consalvi  solemnly  protested  against  the  dismemberment  of  the  country  on 
the  Po,  the  Austrian  occupation  of  the  castle  of  Ferrara,  the  refusal  to  sur- 
render Avignon,  and  the  secularization  and  dissolution  of  the  German  em- 
pire. (7.<)  The  nations  heard  with  amazemenl  that  the  pope  had  pronounced 
the  Bible  Society  a  pestilence  (1817).  (<•)  The  bull  Sollioitudo  Omnium  (Aug. 
7th,  1814),  in  compliance  with  what  it  called  the  almo-t  unanimous  entreat} 

t)  Ellin,  II.  of  ftiadag.  I. L  188a  S  vote,  (Ev.  KZ.  L889.  N.  US  u)    lirl.  K/..  184.  N.  25.    JWd 

net;  <l.  Kv.  a.  Mwdag.  Kdnlgeb.  1846. 

u)  Paooa,  Memorle.  Otv.  b,  1884  rol  V. 

I.)  KUlb«r,  Actend  Wiener  Oongr.  voL  [V.  p.  886.  VL441M, 

c)  FFaW,  Decreta,  qnlb.  eoclett.  blbl  h.  P.  l:.  damnutur.  Beg   1818, 
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of  Christendom,  restored  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  throughout  the  world 
Nowhere,  except  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  however,  was  it  able  to  regaiu 
possession  of  any  portion  of  its  former  property ;  hut  it  received  from  the 
former  society  an  inheritance  of  suspicion  and  hatred,  which  its  members 
sought  to  remove  from  the  popular  mind  by  a  course  of  strict  morality  and 
manners.  In  Naples,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  in  most  of  the  American  States, 
they  were  tolerated  ;  in  Sardinia,  they  were  richly  endowed,  and  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  youth ;  and  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
they  erected  edifices  for  instruction,  which  were  resorted  to  by  many  chil- 
dren of  the  French  and  German  nobility.  Austria,  after  a  protracted  rem 
sal,  opened  a  few  of  her  provinces  to  them  (after  1836).  They  were  excluded 
from  Eussia  for  their  abuse  of  confidence  (1820).  (<1)  As  they  became,  under 
General  Roothaan,  after  1829,  more  and  more  decidedly  the  prominent  cham- 
pions against  all  freedom  both  in  Church  and  State,  not  indeed  from  any 
warmth  of  natural  character,  but  by  cold  calculation  and  untiring  diligence, 
their  intrusion  into  the  western  states  of  Europe  depended  upon  their  uncer- 
tain victory  over  liberal  institutions,  (e)  Every  condition  which  they  had 
desired  in  behalf  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the  Church,  had  been  con- 
ceded to  them  by  the  Eoman  court,  and  by  the  governments  of  Turin  (1814, 
1817)  and  Naples  (1818),  since  every  limitation  of  the  hierarchy  was  sus- 
pected in  those  countries  as  a  democratic  element.  (/)  Every  ecclesiastical 
measure  indicated  that  it  was  the  design  to  bring  all  things  back  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  were  before  the  time  of  Clement  XIV.  In  the  civil 
administration,  Consalvi  endeavored  to  strike  out  a  middle  way  between  the 
hierarchical  and  liberal  parties.  A  Motu-Proprio  of  July  6,  1816,  confirmed 
the  legal  equality  of  all  citizens,  just  as  it  had  been  introduced  by  the  French 
when  they  abolished  all  municipal  and  provincial  privileges.  But  when  the 
French  code  had  been  abolished,  nothing  was  substituted  in  its  place ;  the 
prelates  once  more  seized  upon  all  the  civil  offices,  the  privileged  classes  were 
opposed  to  a  re-establishment  of  the  financial  system,  and  even  robbers  col- 
lected annuities.  It  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  said,  that  there  was  no 
security  for  the  government  but  in  the  pious  recollections  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  proper  management  of  the  confessional.  (</)  After  experiencing 
such  extreme  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Pius  VII.  died  (Aug.  21,  1823),  his  last 
days  having  been  beclouded  by  the  burning  of  St.  Paul's  church,  and  the 
threatened  approach  of  a  new  revolution.  (Ji)  Although  he  was  a  theologian, 
his  education  was  by  no  means  extensive  ;  he  had  no  great  confidence  in  his 
own  abilities,  displayed  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  his  countenance  wa? 
that  of  a  saint,  and  an  image  of  a  noble  soul. 

d)  Voter,  Anbau.  vol.  II.  p.  89ss.  KHist  Archiv.  1S28.  P.  2.  p.  2868.  Weaterurteder,  u.  d.  Wie 
derh.  d.  Jea  ISIS.  Cretineau-Joly,  Gesch.  d.  Gesellsch.  J.  from  the  French.  Vienna  lS4oss.  6  vuls.- 
II.  lutteroth,  la  Russia  et  lea  Jesuites.  Tar.  1S44.  u.  v.  Birch,  Stuttg.  1S4G. 

e)  Das  Innere  d.  Gesellsch.  Jesu.  Lps.  1345.  Der  Jes.  0.  u.  s.  Unvertraglichk.  m  d.  deutscbeD 
Verh.  Stuttg.  1S46. 

/)  Orig.  Docc.  in  Vater's  Anbau.  vol.  I.  p.  C5ss.  141ss. 

</)  Toumon,  Etudes  statistiques  sur  Eome.  Tar.  1881.  L.  Iianke,  Bom.  1S15-23.  (Hist,  pol 
2eltacbx  1S32.  P.  4.) 

h)  P.  BdlduHmn  i,  Eclazlono  delle  aversita  c  patimenti  del  P.  Tio  VII.  nrgli  ultimi  tre  anni  de' 
iuo  pontif.  od.  2.  Bolog.  1840. 
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§  468.     The  Popes  before  the  Last. 

(Kolle,)  Rom  im  J.  1833.  Stuttg.  1S34.  F.  Munch,  Rom.  Zustande  n.  Kirchenfragen  d.  nenesten 
felt  Stnttg.  1S38.  {IT.  Seuchlin,)  Bilder  u.  Skizzen  a.  Rom.  Stattg.  1SU.—J.  G.  Kdberle :  Rom  nnter 
Jen  letzten  drei  Papsten,  u.  d.  zweite  Ref.  in  Deutschl.  Lps.  1846.  3  vols.— Artaitd  de  Muntor,  Hist 
dn  P.  Leon  XII.  Par.  1843.  revised  by  Ch.  Scherer,  Schaffh.  1844— dn  P.  Tit-  VIII.  Par.  1S44.— Aus 
d.  Leben  P.  Greg.  XVI.  Vien.  1831.  4.    Bernh.  Wagner,  P.  Greg.  XVI.  Sulzb.  1S46. 

Leo  XII.  (della  Genga,  Sept.  28th,  1823-Feb.  10th,  1829),  who  belonged 
to  the  party  opposed  to  Consalvi's  liberal  policy,  endeavored  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  Church  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  ocean,  and  to  supply  it  "with 
bishops  distinguished  for  piety  and  science.  He  also  improved  the  system  of 
education  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  canonized  the  Minorite  Julianas,  ■who 
had  ordered  fried  birds  to  fly  away,  (a)  and  appointed  the  year  of  Jubilee  to 
be  a  season  of  general  expiation  and  grace,  in  which  believers  from  all  parts 
of  the  earth  might  come  up  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  to  thank  God 
for  the  victory  which  had  been  obtained  over  the  great  conspiracy  of  this 
century  against  all  human  and  divine  rights,  and  to  pray  for  the  extermina- 
tion of  heretics.  (&)  He  had  not  been  distinguished  for  his  abstemiousness  in 
Germany,  where  he  had  resided  as  a  nuncio,  but  when  he  became  pope  he 
was  extremely  temperate.  On  his  accession,  he  was  received  at  Home  with 
great  rejoicings,  but  at  his  death  he  was  hated  for  his  strictness  and  indepen- 
dence, not  only  by  the  officials  of  his  court  and  the  cardinals,  but  by  the 
people.  Pius  Till.  (Castiglioni,  March  31st,  1829-Xov.  30th,  1830),  a 
favorite  of  his  predecessor  of  the  same  name,  a  sickly,  benevolent  old  man, 
and  always  afraid  of  the  machinations  of  the  philosophers,  the  Bible  socie- 
ties, and  the  Carbonari,  (c)  put  forth  his  last  and  best  energies  to  confer  bless- 
ings on  his  cit}-  and  the  world.  The  longings  of  the  Italians  generally  after 
national  independence  and  a  popular  constitution,  had  become  powerful  espe- 
cially in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  quite  as  much  in  consequence  of  the  decided 
opposition  made  to  them,  as  of  the  weakness  of  the  government.  Even  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  conclave,  an  insurrection  became  formidable,  and  deter- 
mined the  vote  in  favor  of  Capellari  von  Belluno,  the  General  of  the  Camal- 
dolites,  Gregory  XVI.  (Feb.  2,  183Wune  1,  18-46),  who  had  once  celebrated 
the  triumph  of  the  holy  see  over  the  assaults  of  these  innovators,  (d)  The 
insurrection,  relying  upon  the  aid  of  France,  broke  out  in  tho  Legations, 
extended  beyond  the  Marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  finally  readied  Rome,  where 
its  object  was  to  compel  the  pope  to  abdicate  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
From  this  he  was  preserved  by  the  interference  of  Austria.  He  however 
paid  only  an  apparent  attention  to  the  admonition  of  the  European  powers, 
to  conform  his  administration  to  the  spirit  of  tho  age.  The  rebellion  had 
been  indeed  suppressed,  but  was  by  no  means  radically  exterminated,  and 
hence  it  was  soon  awakened  to  new  activity  (Jan.,  1832).  Tho  troops  sent 
forth  to  quell  it,  being  wholly  composed  of  banditti   and  criminals,  ravaged 

peaceable  town-  and  .sirred  spots,  until  finally  it  became  accessary  to  call  in 
the  Austrian  military  to  rescue  the  papa]  government  and  its  territory  from 

a)  A.  kZ  1895.  X.  7".         6)  Tbtd.  1894.  N 

-    ehmid,  r  in.  P.niiur.  i.|.h.  1881.  rol  It    p,  - 
TrtODfb  della  Santa  Bade.  Rom.  1T99.  Van.  1889,  and  oft  a  ng      18 
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Us  own  soldiery.  To  prevent  Austria  from  obtaining  complete  sovereignty 
over  Italy,  the  French  fleet  took  possession  of  Ancona  by  a  single  blow  (Feb 
23,  1832).  The  Roman  court  protested  against  this  violation  of  national 
law,  declared  the  city  of  Ancona  under  an  interdict,  and  thus  finally  availed 
itself  of  the  weak  side  which  necessity  offered.  There  was  no  denying  that 
the  deficit  in  the  revenues  was  annually  increasing.  An  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  new  code  of  civil  law  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  provinces. 
Ancona  was  given  up  by  the  French  and  Bologna  by  the  Austrians  simul- 
taneously, Dec.  3d,  1838.  The  Legations  were  disturbed  by  an  almost  per- 
petual guerilla  war  during  the  years  1813—44.  (c)  The  inhabitants  of  Pdmini 
(Sept.,  1845)  demanded  with  arms  in  their  hands,  since  every  other  form  of 
petition  and  complaint  was  denied  them,  the  very  moderate  concession  of  the 
legal  forms  of  a  civilized  state.  The  Swiss  regiments  and  a  fanatical  band  of 
papal  volunteers  stifled  this  insurrection  in  blood,  and  a  great  part  of  the  edu- 
cated Roman  youth  sighed  in  prisons,  or  in  the  mere  possession  of  life  in  foreign 
lands.  The  pastoral  epistle  of  Gregory  (Aug.  15,  1832)  is  full  of  expressions 
indicating  that  the  author  was  conscious  that  the  Roman  Church  stood  on 
the  brink  of  an  abyss,  and  that  it  could  be  saved  only  by  the  firm  union  of 
all  true  believers  in  opposition  to  modern  science  and  popular  freedom,  but 
that  his  unshaken  reliance  rested  upon  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  (/) 
Gregory  lived  to  witness,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  both  defeats  and 
triumphs,  but  he  seemed  always  to  understand  with  firm  moderation  what 
the  papacy  might  according  to  circumstances  demand  or  endure  from  others. 
The  festival  of  the  canonization  of  five  saints  (May  26th,  1839),  was  a  cele- 
bration of  victory  and  a  season  of  excitement.  (<j)  Gregory  lived,  according 
to  his  own  convictions  of  duty,  the  abstemious  life  of  a  cloister,  or  at  least 
under  all  the  restraints  of  a  monkish  spirit,  but  he  could  not  control  the  ava- 
rice of  his  subordinate  courtiers ;  he  had  no  confidence  in  his  people,  and 
therefore  put  himself  under  the  counsels  of  a  gloomy  party ;  and  he  finally 
left  his  personal  servants  and  his  nepotes  rich,  the  cour.'ry  impoverished,  and 
the  government  distracted. 


fa*- 


§  469.     Pius  IX.  {June  16,  184G)  and  Italy. 

Pius  IX.  n.  s.  Reformen.  Lps.  1S47.  IT.  Stieglitz,  Erlnn.  an  Rom.  u.  d.  KStaat  im  ersten  Jahr.  BT. 
Vcrjiing.  Lps.  184S.  Curd,  d.  Papst  als  Stafttsoberh.  u.  d.  Demagogie,  from  the  Ital.  of  E.  v.  Moy 
fiisb.  1S49.  Fil.  di  Boni,  Pio  nono.  Torino.  1850.  Die  Gegenwart  Lps.  1849ss.  vol.  III.  p.  149,  604ss. 
vol.  VII.  p.  45es. 

The  election  was  for  some  time  undecided  between  the  Genoese,  Lambrus- 
chini,  who  had  been  the  real  ruler  during  the  last  years  of  Gregory's  reign, 
and  Mastai  Feretti  (b.  1792),  of  Sinigaglia,  once  a  resident  in  Chili,  and  when 
a  prelate  much  interested  in  the  establishment  for  the  poor,  and  a  father  to 
all  orphans.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  nobility  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
the  perilous  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  finally  determined  tha 
choice  of  the  conclave  on  the  second  evening,  in  favor  of  Feretti.  Pius  IX. 
was  regarded  by  his  intimate  acquaintances  as  the  friend  of  moderate  progress 

e)  A.  Z.  1843.  N.  290.  /)  A.  KZ.  Is82.  N.  188s. 

0)  A.  KZ.  1889.  N.  101.    Eheinw.  Rep.  vol.  XXVI.  p.  9Iss. 
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but  his  mind  was  raised  to  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  vocation  to  be  the  re- 
former and  deliverer  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Ro- 
jnan  people  in  his  behalf,  and  the  opposition  he  had  to  encounter.  His  popu- 
»ar  manners  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  even  when  his  reforms  appeared  to 
them  too  tardy  and  incomplete.  An  amnesty  for  all  who  had  been  imprisoned 
or  exiled  for  political  offences  was  merely  in  accordance  with  what  had  now 
become  established  usage  on  the  accession  of  a  new  pope,  but  he  pronounced 
the  word  of  grace  with  so  much  cordiality  and  good-natured  confidence 
(July  17)  that  an  act  which  brought  such  consolation  to  thousands  of  families 
filled  all  Italy  with  joy.  (a)  lie  commenced  his  retrenchments  in  his  own 
household,  allowed  the  press  to  indulge  in  a  much  greater  liberty,  strength- 
ened the  commissions  previously  appointed  for  digesting  a  code  of  laws  and 
forms  of  judicial  proceedings  by  the  addition  of  approved  men,  granted  per- 
mission for  the  construction  of  railroads,  opened  to  the  laity  the  path  to  the 
higher  civil  offices,  decided  upon  a  general  taxation  of  all  convents  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  gave  a  liberal  municipal  constitution  especially  to  the 
city  of  Rome,  invited  men  from  the  provinces  in  whom  the  public  had  con- 
fidence, to  his  council  of  state,  entered  upon  negotiations  for  the  dismission 
of  the  Swiss  troops,  and  took  initiatory  steps  for  a  confederation  of  the  Italian 
states.  His  kind  intentions  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  quarters  in  the  city 
were  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Christian  population,  (h)  A  portion 
of  the  clergy  sincerely  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  pope,  his  elo- 
quent preacher,  Ventura,  proclaimed  that  genuine  Catholic  piety  must  necesr 
sarily  become  reconciled  with  political  freedom,  (c)  and  even  the  Jesuits  de- 
clared themselves  the  friends  of  progress.  But  so  numerous  Avere  the  injuries 
committed,  and  threats  received  by  those  who  lived  upon  abuses,  and  espe 
daily  by  those  who  had  formerly  sustained  offices  (la  setta  Gregoriana),  and 
so  complete  was  the  change  of  position  from  that  which  the  modern  papacy 
had  hitherto  occupied  with  respect  to  the  political  parties,  that  an  open  and 
a  secret  opposition  to  this  "  devouring  germ  and  chief  of  young  Italy  "  was 
unavoidably  called  forth.  (J)  As  there  were  two  political  powers  on  the  op- 
posite confines  of  the  Ecclesiastical  states  threatening  his  government,  because 
they  were  threatened  by  the  spirit  emanating  from  it,  this  opposition  formed 
a  coalition  with  them.  To  overcome  this  which  was  magnified  by  the  popu- 
lar imagination  until  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  murderous  conspiracy, 
Pius  ventured  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  (gnardia  eiviea, 
July  5,  1847).  (e)  By  this  act  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
national  movement,  and  was  obliged  earnestly  to  protest  against  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Ferrara,  ami  lie  seemed  actually  to  be,  what  the  learned  Abbot 
Gioberti  had  dreamed  that  the  papacy  might  become,  the  head  of  an  Italian 
confederacy  of  princes,  for  the  unity,  national  independence,  and  civil  liberty 
of  Italy ;  and  by  reconciling  faith  with  intellectual  improvements,  the  peaceful 
empire  among  the  nations,  holding  up  the  croas  as  the  standard  of  freedom.  (/) 

a)  D.  A.  Z.  IMC.  N.  220.        b)  [bid,  184T.  X.  195. 

c)  Elotrlo  fuiifi.n-  (ii  Duriallo  (TOonulL  Bom*  1847. 

d)  I).  A.  Z.  lsifl.  N.  297.  300.       t)  Ibid.  1847.  N.  18ft 

/)  Primuto  morale  e  clvllo  ili-i:li  Itnlliiril.  I'ur.  1848,    Dalle OODdlzlonl  pTOMIlte  e  fiilutv  ll'IUL  Lon 
in  184S.     Cuiiii'-  •/■  >•'■  Ntigtbaw  ti.  Paptt  u. ».  Belch.  Lpa,  1847, 
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His  position  with  respect  to  the  Church  was  strictly  Catholic.  "When  he 
came  before  the  public  his  appearance  was  thoroughly  sacerdotal,  and  he 
made  even  the  pulpit  subservient  to  his  designs.  (</)  His  pastoral  epistle 
(Nov.  9,  184G)  was  an  echo  of  that  of  Gregory,  only  his  complaints  respect- 
ing the  press  and  popular  freedom  were  confined  to  those  books  which  tempted 
men  to  sin,  and  to  what  he  called  communism,  (h)  His  personal  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  convents  and  hospitals,  his  circulars  to  the  generals  of 
the  orders  (June  17,  1847),  and  the  commissions  appointed  with  reference  to 
the  convents,  were  intended  to  re-establish  the  canonical  regulations,  and  to 
bring  the  monastic  life  to  its  former  flourishing  state,  by  enlisting  it  in  pious 
offices  and  learned  labors,  (i)  All  the  Italian  states  had  caught  the  spirit  pro- 
ceeding from  Rome,  when  the  French  revolution  gave  free  scope  to  all  the 
hopes  and  passions  of  the  nations.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  conscience, 
the  pope  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  his  people  by  giving  them  a  constitu- 
tion, providing  for  two  chambers,  one  chosen  by  himself,  and  the  other  by 
the  people,  but  reserving  for  his  inviolable  authority  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Catholic  faith  and  to  morals  (March  14,  1848),  (k)  and  by  appointing  for 
his  minister  a  layman  who  had  just  returned  from  exile.  Gioberti  accused 
the  Jesuits  of  being  the  authors  of  all  the  distress  and  disgrace  to  be  found  in 
Catholic  nations.  (1)  They  were  generally  driven  from  the  streets  by  the 
people,  and  although  the  pope  steadily  refused  again  to  abolish  the  order,  he 
was  obliged  to  witness  their  expulsion  from  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  "When 
Lombardy  rose  against  the  Austrian  dominion,  and  Charles  Albert,  the  sword 
of  Italy,  to  gain  the  Lombard  crown  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, Pius  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  national  war.  In  spite  of  his  dis- 
approbation, however,  12,000  modern  crusaders  (crociati)  went  forth  to  a 
holy  war,  in  which  they  found  neither  wounds  nor  honor.  The  pope  de- 
clared that  the  Father  of  Christendom  should  never  participate  in  a  war  be- 
tween brethren  belonging  to  Catholic  nations,  and  he  allowed  the  Austrians 
to  enter  Bologna,  and  the  people  there  to  defend  themselves  as  they  could. 
Since  then,  the  people  who  had  so  often  sung  hosannas  before  him,  forsook 
him,  and  the  republican  party  under  Mazzini,  which  at  that  time  aimed  at  an 
indivisible  republic  of  all  Italy,  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope,  came  into 
power,  (m)  In  Lombardy  national  independence,  and  in  Naples  civil  liberty, 
were  overthrown  by  cannons  ;  in  Rome  a  club  (circolo  popolare),  and  in  the 
provinces  unrestrained  licentiousness,  bore  rule,  when  Count  Hossi,  once  a 
professor  in  Bologna  and  a  fugitive  because  he  had  hoped  for  the  freedom  of 
Italy,  and  afterwards  an  ambassador  of  Louis  Philippe  in  Rome,  undertook 
the  ministry,  and  held  the  parties  under  his  firm  control.  He  was  assassi- 
nated (Nov.  15,  18±8)  while  ascending  the  steps  conducting  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  on  the  next  day  the  people  demanded  a  democratic  minis- 


0)  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  25.     Comp.  N.  HO. 

h)  Die  Erwartungen  d.  katii.  Christenh.  nn  19.  Jahrh.  v.  b.  Stulile.  Zur.  1S47. 
i)  Brl.  KZ.  1647.  N.  67.  69.        I)  Ibid.  1S43.  N.  87. 

1)  II  Gesulta  moderna  Cosanna.  1847.  8  vols. 

mi)  La  Giovioe  Italia.  1832.  33.    De  l'ltalle  dans  ses  rapports  avec  la  libert6  et  la  clvilisatioD  mo 
derne.  Lps.  1846.  2  vols. 
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try,  a  constituent  national  assembly  for  the  Ecclesiastical  States  and  for 
Italy,  and  a  participation  in  the  national  war.  The  pope  besieged  and  at- 
tacked with  cannon  in  the  Quirinal,  finally  yielded  with  a  heavy  heart,  was 
guarded  as  a  prisoner,  and  escaped  into  the  Neapolitan  territories  (Nov.  25). 
A  provisional  government  ordered  that  the  constituent  national  assembly 
Bhould  be  chosen  by  the  popular  voice,  and  although  the  pope  at  Gaeta  ex- 
communicated all  who  should  take  any  part  in  the  matter,  the  people  elected 
their  deputies,  and  the  National  Assembly  on  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  18-49, 
decreed  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  was  at  an  end,  that  the 
government  of  the  Roman  state  should  henceforth  be  a  pure  democracy,  and 
that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  should  receive  full  security  for  his  independence  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  powers.  All  ecclesiastical  possessions  were  de- 
clared the  property  of  the  nation  (Feb.  13),  to  be  distributed  on  perpetual 
leases.  But  the  European  powers  offered  their  assistance  to  the  holy  father, 
the  French  Republic  anticipated  even  Austria,  a  French  army  under  the 
appellation  of  allies  of  the  Roman  republic,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  the 
people,  entered  the  city  of  Rome  (July  3),  and  an  Austrian  army  took  pos- 
session of  the  Legations,  (n)  A  committee  of  cardinals  by  order  of  the  pope 
undertook  the  government  (July  15),  and  began  the  work  of  vengeance.  The 
pope  promised  (Sept.  12)  some  municipal  and  provincial  limitations  to  the 
absolute  authority  restored  to  the  priests,  but  the  amnesty  which  he  pro- 
claimed was  so  full  of  exceptions  that  it  gave  opportunity  for  all  kinds  of 
persecution.  When  Pius  IX.  finally  returned  to  Rome  (April  12,  1850)  his 
heart  was  embittered,  the  patriotic  ideals  he  had  once  formed  were  broken, 
and  the  people  received  him  in  gloomy  silence.  His  sovereignty,  under  the 
able  management  of  Cardinal  Antonelli,  his  Secretary  of  State,  is  sustained 
entirely  by  French  and  Austrian  garrisons.  As  an  ecclesiastical  prince  his 
feelings  may  have  been  touched  during  his  restoration,  but  he  received  from 
Tuscany  a  Concordat  full  of  concessions  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  (o) 
he  has  issued  jubilee  indulgences,  (j))  he  has  encouraged  the  Catholic  world  in 
the  hope  that  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  whoso  pow- 
erful protection  he  ascribes  his  deliverance,  will  soon  be  established,  (?)  and  he 
has  once  more  committed  to  the  Jesuits  the  business  of  public  education,  (r) 
In  Piedmont  alone  the  Jesuits  are  excluded,  not  only  by  the  people  but  by 
the  king  (March  3,  18-48).  Here,  where  Gioberti  himself  in  dillieult  times 
6tood  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  they  could  not  be  received,  for  the  suc- 
cessor of  Charles  Albert,  in  harmony  with  the  educated  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, adhere-  firmly  to  the  free  development  of  the  state  as  their  best  conso- 
lation for  misfortunes  in  the  battle-field.  (*)  To  carry  out  the  article  of  the 
constitution  which  provides  for  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law, 
and  for  the  independence  of  the  state  upon  the  clergy,  the  laws  proposed  by 
S iccard i,  the  minister  of  justice,  and  accepted  by  the  chambers,  abolished 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and 


n)  0.  Ruwont,  la  repnbllca  Bomana  <M  [840.  T..r.  [( 
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their  control  over  charitable  establishments,  abrogated  the  right  of  asylum, 
and  gave  some  reason  to  expect  that  marriages  by  a  civil  act  would  be  recog- 
nized as  valid,  (t)  Fronzoni,  Archbishop  of  Turin,  whose  pastoral  epistle 
complained  of  these  laws  as  sacrilegious,  was  summoned  before  the  civil 
court,  and  on  his  refusal  to  appear  he  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  tojper- 
petnal  exile  for  resisting  the  law  of  the  state,  and  for  exciting  others  to  rebel  • 
lion  against  the  civil  authorities  (Sept.  1850).  (>/)  Pius  IX.  extolled  his  martyr- 
dom, and  protested  against  a  legislation  in  conflict  with  legal  concordats,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church,  (c)  The  government  replied 
that  concordats  were  not  international  treaties  between  independent  powers, 
but  concessions  made  by  the  state  to  its  own  established  Church,  and  there- 
fore so  far  as  related  to  its  own  department,  might  be  revoked  by  a  legislative 
act.  As  the  Roman  court  persisted  in  its  established  policy  of  resisting  in 
one  country  as  a  violation  of  the  inalienable  rig",.;.s  of  the  Church  as  long  as 
any  hope  of  success  remained,  what  in  another  country  had  become  law  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  the  only  point  on  which  the  two  parties  could 
come  to  any  agreement  was  with  respect  to  a  diminution  of  the  number  of 
festivals.  The  masses  of  the  people  in  different  places  were  kept  in  an  un- 
happy state  of  excitement  against  the  government  by  the  perpetual  clamor 
of  the  clerical  party  under  the  direction  of  Franzoni  from  his  place  of  exile, 
against  the  laws  of  Siccardi,  against  the  civil  marriages,  under  which  all  births 
were  declared  to  be  illegitimate,  against  the  courts  which  took  any  action 
against  priests,  and  which  were  immediately  excommunicated,  against  lay 
professors  in  the  university,  against  even  clergymen  who  ventured  to  obey 
the  government,  and  against  the  whole  process  by  which  they  declared  that 
the  state  was  to  be  Protestantized  and  unchristianized.  The  king  himself 
was  threatened  with  excommunication,  and  the  Church  with  a  division,  (w) 
The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  is  continually  holding  forth  its  signals  of  free- 
dom in  a  seductive  manner,  and  whenever  a  revolution  threatens  Italy,  to 
which  Giooerti  (d.  1852)  has  bequeathed  the  lessons  and  the  hopes  to  be 
gathered  from  her  not  altogether  undeserved  misfortunes,  (x) 

§  470.     The  Galilean  Church. 

1.  The  Charter  with  which  Louis  XVIII.  entered  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
recognized  Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  guarantied  to  every 
form  of  public  worship  the  protection  of  the  government.  The  priests  whe 
accompanied  him,  the  martyrs  of  the  Revolution,  had  become  by  long  absence 
estranged  from  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  now,  while  they 
demanded  the  proper  reward  of  their  fidelity,  they  promised  to  secure  the 
throne  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  regenerate  their  country.  The  youth  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  heathenism  stood  in  need  of 
the  gospel,  the  people  longed  for  the  blessings  of  the  Church,  even  polite 
usage  regarded  all  ridicule  of  religion  as  disreputable,  and  Be  Lamartine,  at 

t)  Brl.  KZ.  1850.  N.  88.        u)  D.  A.  Z.  1S50.  N.  220.  246. 

v)  Brl.  KZ.  1S50.  N.  89.  51.  94. 

w)  Brl.  KZ.  1891.  N.  41.  55.  103.  Hist.  pol.  Bll.  1S50.  vol.  XXVI.  IT.  6s. 

<r)  Del  rinnovauiento  civile  d'ltalia.  Fur.  1S51.  2  vols. 
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that  time  still  a  knight  devoted  to  royalty,  succeeded  hy  the  pious  sadness  of 
his  harmonies  in  becoming  the  favorite  poet  of  the  higher  classes,  (a)  Be 
Lamennais  (b.  1781)  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  an 
infallible  Church  as  the  objective  manifestation  of  the  divine  reason  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  frenzy  of  this  individual  reason  of  man,  contrasted  his  own 
glowing  feelings  of  love  and  hatred  with  the  indifference  which  prevailed 
around  him,  and  in  his  honesty  did  not  conceal  his  position  that  he  regarded 
the  theocratic  right  of  the  papacy  as  superior  to  the  foundation  on  which  the 
monarchy  rested.  (l>)  Count  de  Maistre  (d.  1821)  proved  that  infallibility 
belonged  as  necessarily  to  the  pope  as  sovereignty  to  the  king,  (c)  But  the 
clergy,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  the  past  with 
the  present,  seemed  determined  to  render  both  more  prominent.  Religious 
enthusiasm  once  more  beheld  the  cross  of  Constantino  in  the  sky,  and  intoler- 
ance founded  a  kingdom  of  its  own  in  the  name  of  God.  Priests  of  the  mis- 
sion traversed  the  land  in  great  pomp,  contending  not  only  for  the  faith,  but 
in  opposition  to  every  thing  which  Franco  had  purchased  at  such  prodigious 
sacrifices,  (d)  The  principles  of  freedom  which  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
Gallican  Church  were  now  inveighed  against  as  heresies.  The  apostolic  con- 
gregation in  connection  with  the  heir-apparent  and  the  illustrious  daughter 
of  misfortune,  by  persevering  obstinacy,  and  in  opposition  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  prudent  king,  obtained  a  Concordat  (1817)  by  which  the  Concordat  of 
1801  was  revoked,  and  that  of  1516  was  substituted  for  it.  So  decidedly  was 
public  opinion  expressed  in  opposition  to  this  ghost  of  former  times  that  no 
one  ever  ventured  to  lay  a  plan  of  the  law  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  (e) 
Without  the  consent  of  the  Chambers,  however,  the  government  did  as 
much  for  the  clergy  as  was  in  its  power.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheirns  witnessed  once  more  a  royal  coronation,  for  which  even  the  Holy 
Chrism  was  once  more  found  (p.  160),  than  the  hierarchy  received  from  the 
chambers  a  pledge  of  its  victory  in  the  law  against  sacrilege  (1825),  which, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  threatened  with  terrible  punishments 
every  injury  done  to  the  Established  Church.  (/)  Once  more,  however,  the 
government  listened  to  the  demands  of  the  popular  will  expressed  even  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  a  royal  ordinance  (June  16th,  1828)  closed  the  schools 
against  the  Jesuits  who  had  intruded  into  them  in  the  character  of  fathers  of 
ilio  faith,  (g)  But  Charles  X  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  into  violent 
incisures,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  atone  by  the  loss  of  bis  throne  (1830). 
2.  Instead  of  a  king  anointed  and  appointed  by  God,  a  citizen-kin^  was  n..\v 

a)  Meditat  poet  Par.  1S20.    Harmonica  poet  et  rel.  Par.  1880.  9  rote, 

I)  Es-ai  »ur  llndlfferenoe  en  matlere  de  la  rel.  Par  1817a  i  ■•!  t  1889,  i  voh,  D  (I  dm  de  l"Eaeal 
Par.  I8iil.  De  la  reL  dans  see  rapports  avec  I'ordre  politique,  t'.ir.  1895.  ad.  8.  IS96.  Deaprogresde 
i,i  rev.  el  do  la  guerre  ooutre  1'egL  Par.  1898. 

c)  Dn  Pape,  Par,  1890. 

d)  Die  II i.-r.  u.  lore  Bundeagen.  In  Fr.  Anr.  ls_':i.  Oonp-d'oell  -nr  labituatiim  aotuelle  atlas  vrrt« 
Interetode  I'egl  fr.  Par.  1896.    Oarovi,  Bel  n.  PhIL  In  Fr.  Ootl   189ft 

e)  I>r  Ptadt,  les<|nutre  ('(inc.  Par.  lsl\  v., I    III.  i  \rcliiv.  I    KQeSOfa,  v..!.  IV 

/)  A.  K.  /,.  i^:>.  N.  89.  u.    Ihi  Lotret,  Hist  Abregee  dn  sacrilege.  Par.  16S 

g)  Montlotier,  tfemolrc  ■•  oonsulter  iui  nn  -y »U  ms  reL  el  poL  tendanl  •■  ranvaner  la  r.-l.,  la  so- 

date  «t  la  trdna.  Far.  1S3&    With  Torw.  ij  Paulas,  Btatl        M    I   B  Z  I89fl  N    I  9.  1887.  N.  8».- 

1828.  N.  104  148  IT4  1898,  N.  'J.  It 
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chosen  by  the  people.  The  Jesuits  and  Trappists  fled,  the  palace  of  the  arch 
bishop,  and  a  few  churches  in  Paris  which  had  been  used  for  political  purposes, 
were  stormed,  the  crosses  together  with  the  lilies  were  removed,  the  salaries 
of  the  prelates  were  diminished,  and  Catholicism  lost  the  prerogative  of  being 
the  religion  of  the  state,  (h)  But  an  intimation  from  the  pope  (i)  determined 
the  clergy  to  offer  their  prayers  for  the  new  kingdom,  although  their  minds 
were  full  of  rancor  toward  it.  and  they  were  connected  by  many  pious  bonds 
with  the  family  of  the  exiled  king.  Louis  Philqipe  made  as  great  concessions 
to  the  hierarchy  as  the  origin  of  his  own  authority  would  allow,  that  a  moral 
basis  and  a  peaceable  form  might  be  given  to  his  own  dynasty.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  E.  de  Quelen  (d.  1839),  an  honorable  priest  and  a  father  to 
the  poor,  (k)  was  yet  willing  to  deny  Christian  burial  to  the  honest  Gregoire, 
who  died  immovably  faithful  to  his  ecclesiastical  character  (1831),  (?)  and 
the  Bishop  of  Clermont  refused  the  last  consolations  of  the  Church  (1838)  to 
the  Count  Montlosier,  who  had  once  heroically  defended  the  cross  of  Christ, 
but  had  appealed  to  the  laws  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  (m)  The  recollec- 
tions of  all  that  is  great  in  the  past  history  of  the  French  nation  stand  in 
striking  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  Church,  (n)  and  the  abyss  between 
Catholic  and  secular  France  is  daily  becoming  more  profound.  Lamennais, 
consistently  with  his  general  opinion  that  ecclesiastical  piety  is  to  be  valued 
above  every  thing  else,  perceived  the  compatibility  of  Catholicism  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  demanded  that  the  clergy  should  not  only  give 
up  all  their  salaries  but  all  interference  in  political  matters,  and  so  be  once 
more  poor  and  free.  The  Journal  of  the  Future  (l'Avenir,  1830s.)  was  pow- 
erful in  France  until  it  struck  upon  the  rock  of  a  contradiction  between  the 
freedom  of  the  mind  and  the  Roman  infallibility.  Lacordaire,  the  intelligent 
disciple  of  Lamennais,  submitted  himself  to  the  pastoral  epistle  of  Pope 
Gregory  (§  475),  became  a  mendicant  friar,  (o)  and  was  apparently  willing  to 
bring  the  sacrifice  of  obedience.  But  in  his  solitude  his  spirit  became  in- 
flamed, and  he  sent  forth  to  the  world  the  words  of  a  true  believer.  As 
Christianity  had  previously  been  abused  to  throw  a  sanctity  around  despot- 
ism, he  here  attempted  to  give  the  democratic  side  of  the  gospel  and  of  the 
theocracy,  that  he  might  in  anticipation  of  a  mighty  revolution,  announce  in 
prophetic  and  apocalyptic  imagery  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
universal  equality  of  the  children  of  God.  But  even  this  revolutionary 
prophecy  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  profound  and  sincere  piety,  (jj)  As  La- 
mennais in  his  visions  of  the  dead  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the 


h)  A.K.Z.  1831.  N.  155.  1832.  N.  87.  97.  167ss. 

i)  After  Ilozet,  Chronique  de  JuiMet :  Minerva.  1833.    Apr.  p.  8835. 

k)  Rlieinw.  Rep.  1841.  vol.  XXXIII.  p.  93ss. 

I)  Clir.  Antiromanns,  d.  sterb.  Greg.  u.  d.  verd.  Erzb.  Neust  1831.     Kr&ger,  (p.  530)  p.  878ss. 

m)  A.  Y..  1S3S.  N.  854.  Append.  N.  692.*S39.  N.  2. 

n)  Kunstblatt.  1837.  N.  99.     Acta  hist  ecc.  1S37.  p.  67. 

o)  Lacordalre,  Memoire  pour  lo  retablissement  en  France  do  l'ordre  des  ftvres  precheurs.  Par. 
1838.  Augsb.  1S39. 

p)  Parolee  dun  croyant.  Par.  1833.  (Tn  the  Brussels  pirated  Impression,  1S34.  12.  also  Bautain, 
d'Ecksteln  &.  Sainte-Beuve.)  Bautain,  Reponse  dun  chretien  aux  paroles  d'nn  croyant  Strasb.  1834. 
Bttumgartm-Crutfius,  Betracht  u.  elnlge  Schriften  v.  de  la  Menn.  Jon.  1S34.  [Article  In  Hrgij'i 
Chr.  Instructor,  in  Eclectic  Mag.  for  Oct  1850.  p.  260ss.] 
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pope,  so  in  his  rejection  of  the  "  Words  of  a  Believer  "  (June  25,  1834),  the 
pope  never  used  the  name  of  Lamennaig,  hut  as  a  sorrowing  father  spoke  of 
the  man  whom  France  once  esteemed  as  the  last  of  the  ecclesiastical  fathers. 
But  Lamennais  found  himself  urged  on  to  a  position  in  which  he  saw  the 
pontificate  with  its  antiquated  claims  on  the  one  side,  and  the  human  race 
with  its  ever  fresh  religious  energies  upon  the  other,  (q)  Instead  of  the 
Church  he  has  put  the  universal  reason  of  man,  and  instead  of  the  propitiatory 
death  at  Golgotha,  an  ohlation  of  the  deity  commensurate  with  the  uni- 
verse. (?•)  He  has  been  declared  by  the  civil  courts  guilty  of  attempts  to 
excite  hatred  and  contempt  with  respect  to  the  royal  government  (1840),  («) 
hut  he  has  now  been  abandoned  by  free  as  well  as  by  Catholic  France.  After 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  sect  of  the  Theophilanthropists  by  a  decree  which 
numbers  the  years  from  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  the  Abbe 
Chatel  preached  (Aug.  1830)  in  the  spirit  of  an  extravagant  liberalism  a 
French  Catholic  Church.  In  consequence  of  the  strong  dislike  felt  by  tho 
great  body  of  the  people  for  the  Romish  hierarchy,  a  few  congregations  were 
collected  together  with  this  view  ;  but  the  modern,  useless,  political  ami  nega- 
tive character  of  this'system  made  it  soon  dwindle  away,  and  the  doors  of  its 
advocates  were  finally  closed  by  the  police  (1842).  (0  In  the  spirit  of  the 
new  monarchy,  Guizot,  an  earnest  Protestant  literary  man,  once  more  estab- 
lished a  plan  of  national  education,  in  which  a  system  of  schools  was  carried 
out  (1833),  except  that  no  one  ventured  to  introduce  into  it  the  education  of 
the  clergy,  nor  to  assert  the  universal  obligation  of  attendance  on  the  schools. 
He  also  proposed  that  France  should  become  the  protector  of  Catholicism  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  though  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of  religion 
under  it.  The  clergy  demanded  as  the  price  of  their  reconciliation,  the  free- 
dom of  education,  i.  e.,  liberty  to  control  it.  The  University,  which  had  the 
general  direction  of  this  whole  business,  was  described  by  them  as  the  Mo- 
loch to  whose  antichri-tian  instruction  the  youth  of  France  were  sacrificed.  («) 
When  the  two  parties  had  measured  their  relative  strength  by  a  discussion  in 
tho  Chamber  upon  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  (1844),  they  did  not  venture 
to  come  to  a  vote  on  the  law  relating  to  it.  (v)  A  few  bishops  threatened  to 
deprive  some  obnoxious  institutions  of  the  blessing  and  countenance  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  system  of  Jesuit  molality  which  had 
been  used  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy,  made  up  as  it  was  of  ambiguities 


q)  Affaires  de  Rome,  Par.  1S3G.    Le  llvre  du  peuple.  Par.  1888.  18.     Le  paya  et  le  gouvornement. 
Par.  1840. 

r)  Esqnlsse  d'une  Philosopliie.  Par.  1«4l.8vols.  Par.  &.  Lp&  1841.  3  rota. — Amachaspenda  it  Par- 
?an<K  Par.  1848.    Lea  BrangUea.  Par.  1846. 

•)  BrL  K.  55. 1841.  N.  11. 

J)  I'M  Dea  A.  K Z.  1829. N.  20&— Profession  de  fol  de l'egl  cstb.  I)  P«i  <'at.- 

ehlaine  i  Pnaage  de  1'egL  catb.  fr.  Par.  188T.    BtuohUn, p.  998aa.    UoUapftL,&.  BT.de  AbM  Chatel. 
(Zeltectar.  f  Mat  Th.  1844  P.  8.) 

?/)  Code  I'nivir-itaire  on  Iota  el  reglemena  de  lTJnlrenlnS  de  Pnu Par.  188&    I'thm-.  i 

113.    ReticAHn,  p.  SOea,  BrL  a.  k.  /..  184&  \.  B2.— Deagarttt,  le  Monopole  anlverritaJre,  deetruotenr 
de  le  reL  et  dee  lola,  on  la  Charte  et  le  llberte  de  l'eDselgnc  on   1848,     PeaY/fta,  simple 

d'oell  sur  les  iloiil.  >u- rlencvs  et  lest  vleui 

du  XIX.  si.'-.-l.-.  Lyoa  184a 

c)  (C.  Reuat)  Etax  d,  betr.  Bohrr.  In  d.  Jen.  L.  Z.  I  40. 
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and  obscenity,  was  again  brought  to  public  notice.  Mic7ielet,  to  whom  all  the 
dreams  of  the  middle  ages  were  quite  familiar,  and  Quinet,  who  regarded 
every  authorized  creed  as  a  direct  promise  on  the  part  of  all  who  profess  it, 
sent  forth  from  their  Mount  St.  Genevieve  to  the  whole  French  nation  in  op- 
position to  the  Jesuits  who  had  now  become  more  numerous  than  under  the 
Restoration,  full  pictures  of  all  that  these  fathers  had  done  for  the  destruction 
of  freedom,  and  of  what  other  nations  had  become  under  their  influence,  (w) 
When  Thiers  called  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  laws  still  in  existence 
against  the  Jesuits,  they  were  enforced  with  the  utmost  possible  mildness  by 
the  government,  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  was  induced,  apparently  at  least,  to  dissolve  all  the  houses  belonging 
to  the  order  in  France,  and  to  recall  from  that  country  all  who  were  not  na- 
tives (July,  1845).  (x)  At  this  time,  when  the  Church  was  not  in  the  service 
of  the  court,  and  when  Affre,  Archbishop  of  Pari?,  demanded  not  ecclesiasti- 
cal protection  but  liberty,  the  influence  of  the  Church  became  very  consider- 
able, in  behalf  not  only  of  the  hierarchy  but  of  general  Christianity,  in  con 
sequence  of  its  works  of  practical  piety  and  spiritual  learning,  (ij)  3.  In 
Feb.  1848,  when  France  was  surprised  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  the  re- 
public, the  Church  felt  bound  by  no  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  dethroned  royal 
family.  One  party  beheld  in  that  event  a  mere  point  of  transition  to  a  le- 
gitimate monarchy ;  the  dispersed  school  of  Lamennais  hailed  in  the  new 
watchword  of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  which  the  state  now  pro- 
claimed, nothing  but  the  old  principles  of  the  Church ;  the  aspiring  lay-leader 
of  the  Catholic  party  discovered  that  the  Catholic  Church  might  be  con- 
nected with  any  form  of  civil  government  from  which  it  could  expect  ecclesi- 
astical freedom,  (z)  and  even  the  priests  did  not  hesitate  to  bless  the  tree  of 
liberty,  and  pray  for  the  sovereign  people,  (a)  The  Constitution  of  the  Re- 
public promised  freedom  to  every  creed,  protection  for  every  form  of  public 
worship,  and  salaries  to  the  ministers  of  every  form  of  worship  recognized 
by  the  government,  (b)  The  law  respecting  instruction  (May  15,  1850)  gave 
the  clergy  so  much  influence  in  the  supreme  council  for  education,  and  so 
much  freedom  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  for  the  formation  of  which 
a  great  independent  association,  much  lauded  by  the  pope  had  been  organized, 
that  the  Catholic  party  willingly  accepted  of  it  as  an  earnest  of  greater  fa- 
vors, (c)  The  Archbishop  Affre  fell  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
vocation,  at  the  barricades  (June  28,  1848).     Chatel  celebrated  Christmas  by 

•w)  Decouvertes  d'un  bibliophile,  ou  lettres  sur  dirRrents  points  de  morale  enseignes  dans  qnelqnea 
seminaires.  ed.  2.  Strasb.  1843.— The  organ  of  the  clergy:  V Universe,  and  that  of  the  University: 
Journal  des  Debats,  esp.  for  May — Nov.  1843.  De  Lamartine,  lVtat,  l'eslise,  et  l'enseignement  Tar. 
1848.  L.  A.  Wanikbniq,  d.  K.  Frankr.  u.  d.  Unterrichtsfrcih.  Freib.  1845.  Des  Jesuites,  par  Mi- 
ohelet  et  Quinet.  Par.  1S48.  in  5  ed.  Uebers,  by  Stiiber.  Bas.  1843.  [Mivheht,  Priests,  Women,  and 
Families,  transl.  by  Cocks,  Lond.  1848.  The  People,  transl.  by  Cocks.  Lond.  1849.  Quinet,  Ultra- 
montanism,  transl.  by  Cocks,  Lond.  1845.] 

x)  Der  Process  Affenaer  vor  d.  Pariser  Assisen.  I»rl.  1845.   L.  Huhn,  Gcsch.  d.  Aufltis.  d.  Jes.  Con 
greg.  in  Frankr.  Lps.  1S46. 

y)  Pflanz,  d.  rel.  n.  kirchl.  Leben  in  Fr.  Stnttg.  1836.     Itettchlin,  (p.  60S.) 

z)  C.  de  Mont<dembert,  des  interots  cathcliques  au  XIX  Siecle.  Par.  1S52.  in  8  ed. 

a)  Brl.  KZ.  1848.  N.  80.  62.  1849.  N.  2.        b)  Ibid.  1S43.  N.  95. 

*)  Ibid.  1S49.  N.  61.  1850.  N.  73.  1951.  N.  35. 
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a  Socialist  banquet  in  honor  of  the  sansculotte  who  was  once  horn  in  a  sta- 
ble. When  the  dread  of  the  red  republic  could  be  so  turned  as  to  favor  the 
clergy  on  the  ground  that  they  were  friends  of  social  order,  (77)  the  priests 
made  use  of  it  to  secure  millions  of  votes  for  the  President  and  the  Emperor 
by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  people.  Louis  Napoleon  increased 
the  salaries  of  the  bishops,  (<?)  richly  endowed  the  chapter  of  St.  Denys,  re- 
stored the  Pantheon  to  the  service  of  St.  Genevieve,  (/)  brought  the  Holy 
Father  back  to  Rome,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  be  crowned  by  the  papal 
hands.  Without  reference  to  the  organic  articles  (p.  533)  the  emperor  re- 
gards the  Concordat  of  1801  as  having  the  force  of  law.  The  strict  Catholic 
party  are  anxious  to  banish  modern  paganism  by  the  substitution  of  the  eccle- 
siastical fathers  for  the  classics  in  the  schools  of  learning,  (y)  they  reject  all 
philosophy  of  reason,  and  they  advocate  the  government  of  the  Church  by  the 
civil  power,  and  the  government  of  the  Church  by  the  pope.  Sibour,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Paris,  took  decided  ground  against  this  party,  and  the 
"  Universe,"  through  whose  columns  its  influence  was  exerted,  but  an  open 
controversy  was  avoided  through  the  mediation  of  Pius  IX.  (h)  Even  under 
the  reign  of  Xapoleon  I.  who  despised  it,  philosophy  had  desisted  from  the 
deification  of  the  flesh,  and  by  the  influence  first  of  Scotch  and  then  of  Ger- 
man metaphysicians,  confidence  was  gained  in  the  supremacy  of  the  mind. 
But  the  literature  of  each  of  the  three  revolutions,  whether  it  be  regarded  as 
a  prophecy  of  the  future,  or  a  reflection  of  the  past,  has  something  terribly 
destructive  and  relaxing  in  its  nature.  It  is  not  the  cold  scoffing  of  a  self- 
complacent  and  satisfied  spirit,  but  the  offspring  of  a  torn  and  lacerated 
heart.  For  this  very  reason  it  has  much  that  is  seductive  to  the  present  age, 
and  even  in  its  general  corruption  is  not  without  some  germs  of  life. 

§  471.     Spain.     Portugal.     South  America. 

(PfeiUchifter.)  Die  kirchl.  Zustfmde  in  Span.  Wurzb.  1842.  Manuel  razonado  Ae  liist  y  legisla- 
tion <le  la  Iglesia.  Madr.  1845.  4.  Block,  l'Espasne  en  1850.  Madr,  1851.— (?.  Baluffi,  V America  un 
teniiK)  spagnuola  BOtto  L'aspetto  religioso  sino  al  1S4-3.  Ancona  1S45.  3  vols.  Uebers.  v.  F.  M.  M.  lS4Ss. 
8  vols. 

1.  When  Ferdinand  VII  tore  up  the  constitution  (1814),  the  clergy  ral- 
lied around  the  throne,  the  Inquisition  was  re-established,  and  the  Jesuits  re- 
turned. The  cause  of  the  Church  then  represented  by  those  who  were  called 
the  Apostolicals,  and  that  of  liberty  represented  by  the  Liberals,  appeared  to 
be  completely  separated  from  each  other.  Heine,  when  the  latter  obtained 
the  victory  (1820-23),  all  hierarchical  measures  were  entirely  frustrated,  (a) 
An  army  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  was  then  collected  by  the  clergy,  with 
a  Trappist  at  its  head,  whioh,  after  the  victory  obtained  by  Frenoh  interven- 
tion, produced  a  sanguinary  reaction.  Afl  the  A.pOStolic  party  hail  connected 
itself  with  Don  Caflos,  then  recognized  as  I  lie  legitimate  heir-apparent,  Queen 

Christina,  who  <le>ired  to  obtain  the  government  for  herself  and    her  daugh- 

(/)   Cdrnat,  1.'  iiiini-t-  re  (lu  llnstrliction  pnbl'.ipH'  el  ile-t  rultcs.   I'ur.  WJ->. 

e)  BrL  KZ.  1869.  N.  47.      /)  Ibid.  185 :  v  ■_'.  oomp.  1851.  V  Si 

g)  J.  Qawnt  le  vet  rongeur  d<  modern*  ■  daoa  l'6daoatlon.  Brax  1851. 

A)  BrL  KZ.  (852   N    i>   1858.  N.  81 

a)  A  K.A  1899.  N.  l.  9.  n.  18.  19.  28s,  58.  74. 
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ter  by  the  abolition  of  the  Salic  law,  was  obliged  (1830)  to  unite  her  Interests 
with  those  of  the  Liberals.  After  the  death  of  the  king  (1833)  Don  Carlos, 
who  was  powerful  through  the  support  of  the  clergy,  by  whom  much  had 
been  sacrificed  in  his  behalf,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  throne.  But  some  horrible  events  which  then  took  place  evinced  thai 
even  the  old  veneration  of  the  people  for  religion  was  now  wavering.  A 
number  of  convents  in  Madrid  were  destroyed  (July  17,  1834)  by  a  mob  ex- 
cited by  reports  of  poisoning  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera,  and  no 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators,  (b)  A  more  general  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1835,  in  which  many  convents  and  monks 
were  consumed  in  the  flames  as  auto-da-fes  of  the  revolution,  until  finally  it 
seemed  necessary  to  abolish  the  convents  to  save  the  monks,  (c)  By  a  decree 
of  July  25,  1835,  nine  hundred  houses  belonging  to  the  several  orders  were 
closed,  that  by  means  of  their  wealth  and  the  property  of  the  Inquisition  and 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  previously  been  confiscated,  the  public  debt  might 
be  liquidated.  (<1)  The  government  accused  the  clergy  of  sowing  dissensions 
among  the  people,  and  required  that  every  candidate  for  future  appointment 
in  the  Church  should  produce  a  certificate  from  the  civil  authorities  vouching 
for  his  patriotism,  (e)  As  the  revolution  rolled  on  and  the  necessities  of  the 
state  became  urgent,  all  the  convents  were  confiscated  (183G)  and  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  government,  and  the  sacred  utensils  were  sold  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  civil  war.  (/)  The  Cortes  abolished  the  tithes,  and  declared 
that  all  the  property  of  the  Church  belonged  to  the  Spanish  nation  (1837).  (g) 
In  the  ruin  of  Don  Carlos,  which  occurred  principally  in  consequence  of  tho 
demoralization  of  his  court  (1839),  a  portion  of  the  clergy  were  inextricably 
implicated.  Gregory  XVI.  had  not  recognized  the  queen,  and  had  rejected 
the  bishops  appointed  by  the  regency,  but  the  act  by  which  this  was  done 
was  accompanied  by  an  expression  of  desire  that  the  existing  relations  of  the 
country  might  not  be  disturbed.  But  when  the  nuncio,  who  then  represented 
the  pope,  wished  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Church,  Esj>artero,  the  victorious 
soldier  who  had  driven  away  the  queen-mother,  ordered  him  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  country  (Dec.  29,  1840).  (h)  The  pope  hereupon 
declared  in  an  allocution  dated  March  1,  1841,  that  all  those  decrees  of  the 
Spanish  government  by  which  the  Church  had  been  despoiled  of  its  property 
were  null  and  void.  (/)  While  Christina  obtained  for  herself  absolution  in 
Kome,  (k)  the  Spanish  Regent  treated  every  recognition  of  the  papal  allocu- 
tion as  a  crime,  wished  to  abolish  all  intercourse  with  Rome  and  all  foreign 
jurisdiction  in  Spain,  because  the  regent  in  Rome  was  disposed  to  sacrifice 
his  secular  to  his  ecclesiastical  interests.  (I)  The  Cortes  determined  upon  a 
new  organization  of  the  clergy,  by  which  the  bishop's  sees  were  much  dimin- 
ished, the  sinecures  were  abolished,  tho  property  of  the  Church  was  sold,  and 
moderate  salaries  to  be  paid  from  taxes  which  it  was  hard  to  collect  were 
ned  to  the  clergy,  (m)     Nothing  now  remained  for  the  pope  but  to  call 

b)  AZ.  1134  N.  214.        c)  Ibid.  1S35.  N.  227.  237s. 
d)  Acta  hist,  ecc  1885.  p.  25ss.        e)  A.  Z.  1S35.  N.  848. 

/)  Acta  hist  ccc.  1336.  p.  51s*.  1337.  p.  10.        g)  A.  Z.  1837.  N.  223.    Acta  hist.  ecc.  1337.  p.  13. 
A)  A.  Z.  1841.  X.  24m.        i)  A.  Z.  1S41.  X.  70s.        jfc)  A.  Z.  184L  X.  SO. 
t)  Bit  A.  K.  V,.  1342.  N.  13.        m)  Brl.  KZ.  1841.  N.  43.  69. 
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upon  the  whole  Church  to  pray  for  the  distressed  condition  of  the  Church  ic 
Spain,  with  the  promise  that  all  who  would  comply  should  receive  plenary 
absolution,  (n)  All  priests  who  gave  attention  to  these  acts  of  the  pope  were 
deposed  and  banished  by  the  regent.  (t>)  But  even  the  liberal  prelates  now 
began  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  the  afflicted  Church  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing the  nation  to  abandon  Espartero,  and  Queen  Isabella  II,  not  yet  of 
age,  was  declared  (1843)  competent  to  govern.  Her  ministry  soon  perceived 
the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  Church  with  the  new  legal  system  created  by 
tho  revolution.  The  expelled  priests  were  reinstated,  and  the  papal  rights 
in  Spain  were  acknowledged.  As  the  price  of  his  recognition  of  the  queen 
the  pope  demanded  what  was  now  shown  to  be  an  impossibility,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  Church.  But  the  sale  of  all  that  remained  being 
about  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  was  now  suspended,  Gregory  conferred  the 
canonical  investiture  upon  six  of  the  bishops  appointed  by  government  (1846), 
and  Pius,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  France,  rather  hastily  bestowed 
a  dispensation  upon  the  queen  for  her  marriage  with  her  cousin.  After  a 
long  period  of  vacillation  according  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  fre- 
quently changing  ministry,  (p)  a  concordat  was  agreed  upon  (1851),  by  which, 
notwithstanding  the  bibles  sent  from  England,  (q)  the  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  worship,  was  recognized  as  the  religion  of 
Spain  for  all  future  time ;  the  instruction  of  the  young  was  committed  to  the 
supervision  of  the  bishops,  to  whom  a  pledge  was  given  that  the  government 
would  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of  injurious  books;  the  country  was  di- 
vided into  new  dioceses,  of  which  there  were  six  less  than  before ;  all  that 
remained  of  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  property  was  restored  ;  all  new  acqui- 
sitions by  the  Church  were  allowed;  and  to  provide  against  any  deficiency  a 
support,  moderate  only  when  compared  with  their  former  wealth,  was  secured 
to  the  clergy  from  the  sale  of  the  Church  property,  and  from  the  contribu- 
tions in  the  different  communes,  (r)  2.  It  was  not  till  the  Cortes  had 
threatened  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  («)  that  the  sanguinary 
reign  of  Dom  Miguel  (1829-33)  was  possible,  and  accordingly  his  principal 
support  was  derive  1  from  that  body.  Hence  Dom  Pedro  could  indulge  in  no 
hope  of  gaining  the  patrimonial  kingdom  for  bis  daughter,  except  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  Through  the  exertions  principally  of  the  clergy  the  people 
were  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  and  hence,  when  Pedro  obtained 
the  victory,  the  age  of  Pombal  returned  to  Portugal.  The  government  de- 
clared all  prel  itic  sees  filled  by  appointment  at  Rome  on  Miguel's  presentation 
vacant,  and  placed  all  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
the  government  (Aug.  5, 1833).  All  ecclesiastical  orders  were  dissolved  (May 
28,  1834),  all  monastic  property  was  confiscated,  and  nothing  but  friars  truly 
mendicant  were  left,  (t)  Tho  tithes  were  also  abolished,  and  when  the  pas- 
tors could  not  obtain  the  salaries  assumed  by  the  state  treasury,  they  were 

7i)  Of  Feb.  22, 1843:  Bit  K.  /..  1842  N.  29.       o)  IWd  Hi.'.  N.  Bt 

p)  Ibid- 1844.  N.  81. 88,     D.  A.Z.1844.    N.  288. 1845.    H.  61. 888. 184ft    £.29,1847.    N.  21. 188. 
165.  297. 

q)  ff.  Borrow,  The  Bible  In  Spain.  New  fork.  1846,  B  Lond  e&ft  1848. 
r)  BrL  K/..  1851.  N'.  it.  17.  -7.       a)  a.  K.  /..  L899,  V  10.  182ft  V  K 
0  A.  Z,  1884.  N.  ITft 
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unfortunately  directed  for  them  to  their  congregations.  («)     The  pope  threat 
ened  to  place  the  king  under  the  ban,  and  the  exiled  usurper  was  received  b) 
him  as  the  lawful  king.     But  the  property  of  the  convents  found  purchasers_ 
and  the  dioceses  were  administered  by  the  capitulary  vicars.     The  dreac1 
which  Gregory  felt  lest  a  complete  separation  shoidd  be  produced,  conspired 
with  the  conscientious  scruples  of  Donna  Maria  herself  to  induce  both  par- 
ties to  come  to  an  agreement  (1841)  under  mutual  pledges.     The  golden  rose 
was  presented  by  the  nuncio  Capaccini  to  the  queen,  as  a  godfather's  present, 
and  a  few  bishops  appointed  by  the  government  received  canonical  investiture 
from  the  pope  (1843).  (v)    But  the  vast  demands  of  Eome  and  the  commo- 
tions of  an  unsettled  constitutional  government  delayed  the  conclusion  of  a 
concordat.     3.  As  the  idea  of  independence  first  awoke  in  Spanish  America 
(1810)  when  the  mother  country  was  oppressed  by  a  power  which  had  no 
friendly  connection  with  the  Church,  the  clergy  were  generally  partial  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  remained  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  their  wealth. 
In  most  of  the  republics  religious  toleration  was  proclaimed  merely  from  re- 
spect to  liberty  and  the  English,  but  Catholicism  still  remained  the  religion 
of  the  state.     In  the  mean  time  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  necessarily  came 
in  conflict  with  the  demands  of  liberalism.     In  Chili  and  Peru  the  number 
of  holy  days  and  convents  was  diminished,  the  Congress  of  Central  America 
pronounced  monastic  vows  of  no  force  in  the  eye  of  the  law  (1830),  the  Con- 
gress of  Mexico  took  into  its  own  hands  the  right  of  patronage,  banished  those 
prelates  who  protested  against  their  proceedings,  and  seized  upon  their  reve- 
nues (1834).     A  powerful  party,  however,  in  the  latter  country,  arose  in  op- 
position to  every  interference  of  the  state  with  the  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
During  the  war  with  the  United  States  of  North  America,  when  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country  were  extreme,  Congress  resolved  (Jan.  1847)  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  property  (15  millions  of  dollars)  should  be  sold  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  native  land,  (ic)     The  keys  of  the  old  Jesuit  College 
in  Buenos  Ayres  were  presented,  August  26th,  1836,  to  six  priests  belonging 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus.     After  a  brief  dream  of  freedom,  Paraguay  was  ty- 
rannically but  patriarchally  governed  by  Dr.  Francia  (1814-40)  with  as  great 
a  seclusion  as  was  maintained  by  the  former  Jesuit  government.     Tins  dicta- 
tor broke  the  power  of  the  clergy,  converted  all  property  belonging  to  the 
convents  into  state  property,  and  declared  cannons  better  safeguards  than 
saints,  (x)    From  respect  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  Pius  VII.  was  deterred  from 
recognizing  the  republics  which  had  thrown  off  its  authority,  and  accordingly 
he  refused  to  bestow  canonical  investiture  upon  their  bishops.     Leo  XII.,  as 
late  as  the  year  1824,  enjoined  upon  all  American  prelates  to  adhere  to  the 

v.)  A.  Z.  1838.     Append.  N.  447. 

r)  Brl.  KZ.  1S41.  N.  51.  54.  60.  81.  1844  N.  68. 1843.  N.  43. 

M»  P.  v.  Kolihe,  Gescli.  d.  Freiheitskampfes  im  span.  a.  port.  A.  TTann.  1883.  K.  M&hlenpjbrdt, 
SehilderunL'  d.  Rep.  Mexico,  llann.  1S44.  2  vols.  Ev.  K.  Z.  1831.  N.  25.  A.  Z.  1884  N.  205.  D.  A. 
Z.  1S47.  N.  75.  77. 

as)  Bengger  .t  longchamp,  ft  Rev.  v.  Parag.  n.  d.  r>irtatorialre<.'H'run'_'  ft  Dr.  Francin.  Stnttg. 
1827.  S.  J.  P.  As  W.  P.  Robertson,  Letters  on  Parag.  Lond.  1S38.  2  vols.  [Francis's  Belgn  of  Terror 
Lond.  1837.  8.  Carli/le's  Essays  Crit.  &  Mis.  p.  547.  (For.  Quar.  Rev.  1S43.  &  Eclec.  Mag.  1843 
Sept.  p.  75.)] 
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legitimate  government.  But  as  there  was  danger  that  in  this  way  the  people 
would  become  completely  alienated  from  the  Holy  See,  the  principle  was 
finally  recognized  at  Rome  (1825)  that  in  matters  relating  to  the  Church,  ne- 
gotiations should  be  conducted  with  auy  government  actually  in  power,  with- 
out thereby  deciding  anything  with  respect  to  its  legitimacy.  "When  the 
pope  refused  to  confirm  the  appointed  Bishop  of  Rio  Janeiro,  he  was  re- 
minded by  the  Regency  of  Brazil  that  he  had  mistaken  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  (1834).  (y)  In  New  Grenada  the  priests  were  m.ide  subject  to  the  civil 
authorities  (1845),  tithes  were  abolished,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  (18-49),  all 
who  forsook  the  convents  were  promised  the  assistance  of  the  state,  the  con- 
gregations were  required  to  choose  their  own  pastors,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Bogota  was  banished  (1851).  Pius  IX.  held  a  sorrowful  allocution  (Sept.  27, 
1852)  with  reference  to  these  proceedings,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wild  lib- 
erty which  every  one  in  that  country  enjoyed,  to  publish  through  tho  press 
every  wild  abortion  of  the  brain.  (2)  But  the  popular  faith  in  South  America 
clung  to  its  connection  with  Rome. 

§  472.     Belgium  and  Holla  ml. 

Sophronizpn.  1836.  P.  2,  Tub.  Quartalsctar.  1S26.  P.  1.  Kom  u.  Belg.  Neust  1881.  Le  livre  noir. 
Brux.  1887.  8  ed.  fibers,  (by  Bruns)  m.  Bemerkk.  by  EheinwalcL  Altenb.  1888.  Ebeinw.  Rep.  voL 
XXIV.  p.  70.  109.  270.  XXV.  p.  178ss.  XXVI.  p.  Hss.  Hist  poL  Bll.  vol.  VII.  p.  027.  vol.  VIII.  p. 
45.  210.  411.  5dl.  781.  IX.  p.  788SB.  II.  Bough,  Notices  of  the  State  of  Eel  in  Geneva  and  Belgium. 
Edinb.  1S44.    Junius,  d.  Jesuitismus  in  Belg.  Lps.  1S46. 

1.  Against  a  Protestant  government  which  had  affixed  the  effigy  of  the 
traitorous  Bishop  of  Ghent  to  the  public  gallows,  had  closed  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  had  attempted  to  educate  a  liberal  clergy  by  means  of  a 
philosophical  school  in  the  "College  of  the  Pope"  at  Louvain,  the  apostoli- 
cal party  did  not  hesitate,  although  the  Concordat  of  1827  was  formed 
according  to  its  will,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Napoleon,  (<t)  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  revolution  by  which  Belgium  was  to  be  separated  from 
Holland  (1830).  Catholicism  was  thereby  obliged  to  accede  to  liberal  forms, 
and  to  a  free  toleration  in  matters  of  faith  as  well  as  of  education.  After 
the  victory,  however,  these  parties  again  separated,  since  the  bishops  held  in 
their  hands  the  fate  of  the  lower  clergy,  by  the  power  of  arbitrarily  doposing 
all  who  were  sincerely  inclined  to  connect  themselves  with  the  interests  of 
liberty.  As  both  parties  were  well  aware  that  ultimate  victory  was  to  be 
decided  by  the  education  given  to  the  next  generation,  the  Liberals  founded 
by  their  own  contributions  a  university  at  Brussels,  and  the  bishops  a  free 
Catholic  university  at  Malines,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  l.ouvain, 
and  was  solemnly  opened  in  the  College  of  the  Pope,  that  the  old  l.ouvain 
might  once  more  be  restored.*/')  By  the  law  of  1842,  the  clergy  were 
allowed  to  exercise  orach  more  than  a  religious  influence  upon  popular  edu- 
cation, but  the  State-Gymnasia  were  guarded  (1851)  against  it,  and  were 

y)  lirl.  KZ.  1840.  N.  28.       z)  Ibid.  W.O.  N.  0s.  1831.  .V  48.  1 352.  N.  7". 

a)  A.  KZ  1827.  N.  166.  1829.  N.  1"'.".  174s. 

&)  A.  Z  1884   BnppL  N  16.  BnppL  N.  518.  615.    Discussion  de  U  lol  nr  renaelgneraenl 

snperlem  de  27  Sept,  L885,  el  deb  lol rar  le  Jury  d'examen  du  8  Avrll,  1344;  precodde  d'un  aper^n 
atst  sur  Kurgan,  nniversitalre  en  B<  Iglqne,  Brox  l^U.  I. 
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therefore  deprived  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  of  the  customary  mass  at 
All-Saints.  The  Bishop  of  Liege  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  the  Liberals 
by  withholding  it  from  the  Freemasons  (1837),  (c)  and  the  ardent  efforts  made 
in  behalf  of  missions  aroused  all  the  elements  in  the  state  in  opposition  to 
each  other  (1838).  When  the  Catholic  party,  by  means  of  the  liberal  law  of 
elections,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  give  a  controlling  influence  to  the  people 
from  the  country,  had  obtained  for  the  most  part  a  majority  in  the  Chambers, 
the  cities  collected  their  strength,  and  from  the  altered  position  of  the  Cham- 
bers proceeded  a  liberal  ministry  (Aug.  1847),  which  pronounced  the  state 
entirely  a  secular  (laique)  institution.  The  Protestant  king  has  hitherto 
understood  how  to  govern  the  two  parties  with  much  prudence,  by  balancing 
their  powers  against  each  other.  2.  In  Holland,  the  Concordat  of  1827  was 
never  fully  carried  out,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  million,  were  called  the  Dutch  Mission,  and  were  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  apostolic  vicar,  (d)  The  Constitution  of  1848  secured 
complete  freedom  of  faith  to  every  one,  and  equal  protection  to  all  religious 
societies  in  the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  the  government  declared  that  noth 
ing  prevented  a  systematic  arrangement  of  Catholic  affairs  under  its  super- 
vision. But  without  reference  to  this  supervision,  Pius  instituted  a  hierarchy 
for  Holland  and  Brabant,  consisting  of  four  bishops  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht  (March  4,  7,  1853),  placed  it  under  the  conduct  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  solicited  for  it  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  The  consequent  storm  of  popu- 
lar rage  among  the  Protestants  accomplished  only  the  overthrow  of  the  lib- 
eral ministry  of  Tborbecke.  The  Netherlandic  government  made  known  to  the 
Roman  Curia  the  unhappy  impression  produced  upon  it  by  the  language  of  the 
allocution  in  which  these  proceedings  were  announced,  and  made  some  inqui- 
ries respecting  the  oath  which  the  bishops  had  taken.  Cardinal  Antonelli 
promised  to  erase  from  the  latter  the  offensive  passage  respecting  the  perse- 
cution of  heretics.  In  the  Hague,  the  opinion  gained  the  day  that  protection 
was  to  be  found  in  a  well-guarded  system  of  freedom,  and  after  some  very 
excited  discussions  in  the  Chambers,  a  law  was  passed,  Sept.  10,  declaring 
that  all  ecclesiastical  societies  were  entirely  free  to  arrange  their  own  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  were  merely  bound  to  inform  the  government  of  their 
proceedings,  and  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  civil  authorities  only  as 
far  as  the  co-operation  of  such  authorities  was  necessary ;  that  the  royal  con- 
sent should  be  required  with  respect  to  the  place  in  which  the  business  of  the 
synods  should  be  transacted,  the  place  in  which  its  supreme  authority  should 
reside,  and  the  acceptance  of  an  ecclesiastical  office  by  a  foreigner,  but  that 
this  consent  should  generally  be  refused  only  when  the  public  tranquillity  re- 
quired it;  and  that  no  ecclesiastical  titles  or  offices  should  bo  allowed  to  con- 
flict with  the  dignities  or  interests  of  the  civil  powers,  or  of  the  other  religious 
societies,  (e) 

c)  Acta  hist  ecc.  1S37.  p.  22s.  Brl.  KZ.  1S41.  N.  7. 

d)  O.  Mejer  Propaganda,  vol.  II.  p.  SOss. 

e)  The  orig.  Docc. :  Brl.  KZ.  1S53.  N.  84  36.  A.  KZ.  1S53.  N.  71s.  113s.  115. 121s.  198*. 
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§  473.     Restoration  of  the  German  Church. 

Neneste  Grnndlagen  d.  teutschkath.  Kirebenverf.  in  Actenst  Stnttg.  1S21.  Supplem.  in  Yatcr'e 
anban.  vol.  II.  p.  61ss.  Orig.  Docc.  in  Munch,  Cone.  vol.  IL  Bronte-LIuUfuif,  KEecht  Munst 
1828.  vol.  I.     0.  Jl'jer,  Propaganda,  vol.  II.  p.  3S5ss. 

An  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  the  whole  of  Germany  was  not  perfected 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  (a)  Austria  had  preserved  her  ecclesiastical  con- 
dition untouched,  and  had  just  quietly  modified  the  prominent  points  of  the 
laws  which  Joseph  II.  had  given  to  the  Church.  (?>)  The  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions of  the  small  number  of  Catholics  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Saxony, 
were  arranged  by  the  civil  laws.  These  could  easily  be  maintained  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  in  spite  of  the  complaints  of  the  Vicar-General  at  Fulda  (1823), 
and  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  royal  favor  toward  the  Catholics 
there,  the  acceptance  of  an  apostolic  vicar,  and  the  displeasure  of  the  papal 
court  (1827).  (c)  In  other  places,  the  legal  doctrine  prevailed  that  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  was  to  be  arranged  by  special  treaty  with  Rome.  The 
papal  court  avoided  establishing  a  German  national  Church  by  negotiations 
with  the  German  Confederacy.  The  first  power  which  separated  from  the 
others  was  Bavaria,  by  which  a  Concordat  was  concluded  in  1817,  which, 
after  much  debate  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  was  introduced  in  1S21.  Negotiations  were  entered  into  by  Prussia 
with  reference  to  the  five  millions  of  Catholics  residing  especially  in  the  bor- 
der provinces ;  and  in  the  treaty  which  was  concluded,  the  mere  form  of  a 
Concordat  was  guarded  against.  QI)  This  example  was  followed  by  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  (1824).  An  association  of  the  other  states  situated  generally 
in  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  was  formed,  after  many  great  schemes  had 
been  rejected,  and  the  parties  had  become  wearied  with  a  series  of  negotia- 
tions continued  through  many  years,  and  was  called  the  Ecclesiastical  pro- 
vince of  the  Upper  Ehine,  with  five  bishoprics,  and  Freiburg  as  an  archiepis- 
copal  see  (1827).  "When  the  princes  made  a  condition  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  enactments  on  this  subject,  reserving  every  thing  which  might  seem 
to  be  demanded  by  their  sovereign  rights,  the  national  peculiarities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  equal  rights  of  Protestants,  Pius  VIII.  reminded  the  bishops 
concerned  (1830),  that  when  opposed  by  laws  tending  to  destroy  the  souls 
of  men,  they  should  obey  God  rather  than  men.  (e)  These  treaties  are  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  new  limitations  of  the  episcopal  dioceses,  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  provinces,  to  the  endowment  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  appointment  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastical  officers,  which  was  to  be  divided  between  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  pope.  The  various  measures  necessary  lor  this  division  of  the 
appointing  power,  was  the  principal  subject  of  negotiation.     That  which 


a)  a  tuber,  CTebers.  .1.  dlpL  Verb.  d.  W.  Congr.  ALth.  III.  p.  i>->.  u.  Acton  d.  V.  Oongr,  vol.  I 
T.  2.  p.  235s.  voL  IV.  p.  810m. 

I)  J.  L.  E.  t.  Barih-BarthenhHm,  Oeati  gelatl  An  elegi  i  b.  In  pollt  admin.  Berieb.  Vien.  1841. 

c)  Actenat&cke  EL  d.  Verb.  d,  kath.  Glanbenegenoasen  Im  K.  Baobaen.  Dreed,  1881.  Drotte 
JIfiU/„,j>,  p.  417.  888ea   A.  KZ.  1824.  N.  189m.  1880  BT,  86, 

<h  KtBber,  oat  Elnriotat  d.  kath.  Elrebenwea  In  Pretua.  l'rkf.  1829.  A.  MQUtr,  l'r.  u.  Baton 
in  i  Sone.  in.  Bom.  Meoat  1824 

a)  Msmschmid,  Bnllarinm,  vol  II.  p.  81Sss.  Jy.  Longntr,  Darat  &  BeohtevertaaltnUae  U 
Dotchufc  In  d.  oberrb.  Kircbenprov.  Tftb.  1840. 
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could  hardly  have  been  expected  at  that  time  from  Protestant  prince?,  hot 
which  was  nevertheless  demanded  in  the  principal  article  of  the  imperial  depu- 
tation, was  accomplished  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  and  the  superior 
clergy  were  richly  endowed  with  worldly  property  ;  but  as  the  Church  itself 
was  not  represented  in  these  negotiations,  no  peculiar  legal  jurisdiction  was 
secured  for  it.  The  manner  in  which  Wessenhcrg  was  abused  and  dispos- 
sessed of  his  episcopal  authority,  proves  that  no  degree  of  merit  for  services 
done  for  the  Church  can  be  sufficient  to  obtain  pardon  at  Rome  for  a  free 
and  German  spirit,  (/)  even  when  a  quiet  and  genuine  piety  was  not  excluded 
from  the  episcopal  sees,  (g)  The  whole  of  Protestant  Germany  was  looked 
upon  as  missionary  ground.  When  an  apostolic  vicar  was  sent  by  the  popo 
to  the  North,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Hamburg,  preparatory  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bishopric  of  Hamburg,  the  governments  concerned  forbade  all  per- 
sons to  hold  any  official  intercourse  with  him  (1839s.),  and  this  vicariate  was 
attached,  as  it  had  been  at  first,  to  a  "Westphalian  bishopric.  (//.) 

§  474.     The  Ecclesiastical  Controversy  in  Prussian  Germany. 

Latpeyres,  Gesch.  u.  heutige  Verf.  d.  kath.  K.  Prenss.  Hal.  1S40.  vol.  I.— Acta  hist  ecc,  1836.  p. 
264ss.  1837.  p.  879ss.  Die  kath.  K.  in  d.  preuss.  Bheinprovinz  u.  d.  Erzb.  Clemens  Aug.  Frkf.  1S33. 
(Gtezeler)  Ue.  d.  coin.  Angelegenh.  v.  Irenaens.  Lps.  1838.  Die  iiffentl.  Znstande  im  Gros-herz, 
Posen.  Hal.  1839.  K.  Iluse,  d.  beiden  Erzbisch.  Lps.  1839.  Personen  u.  Znstande  a.  d.  kirchlich  pol. 
Wirren  in  Pr.  Lps.  18-10.  Lit  Summary:  A.  KZ.  Lit  Bl.  1S33.  N.  106ss.  1839.  N.  22ss.  1S40.  N.  SOss. 
89.  113ss.  1S41.  N.  40s.     [A'.  R.  Hagenlach,  KGesch.  des  18.  u.  19.  Jahrb.  Vorles.  XV.  vol.  II.] 

Frederic  William  III.  had  bestowed  upon  the  clergy  an  ample  amount  of 
wealth,  and  he  had  established  schools  and  built  churches  for  them.  But  the 
dislike  felt  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  its  subjection  to  a  Protestant  state 
where  it  had  once  borne  sway,  was  increased  to  new  religious  fervor  as  it 
recollected  the  state  of  things  during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  found  an  open 
expression  in  Prussia  when  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  came  into  collision 
on  the  subject  of  mixed  marriages.  The  Catholics  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  the  case  of  Protestants  the  long-established  usage  condemning  all 
marriages  with  heretics.  But  after  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  custom  of 
mixed  marriages  had  become  established  among  the  people.  According  to 
ordinary  German  usage,  where  no  marriage  compact  determined  the  matter 
otherwise,  the  children  were  educated  according  to  the  faith  of  the  parent 
with  whom  they  corresponded  in  sex.  A  peculiar  legislation,  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  certain  legal  equality,  was  gradually  formed  in  the  different 
6tates  on  this  subject,  with  respect  to  which  nothing  was  said  by  the  Roman 
authorities.  In  Prussia,  the  common  law  was  so  changed,  that  where  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  parents  was  not  opposed  to  it,  the  children  were  re- 
quired to  be  educated  in  the  Church  of  the  father.  By  an  order  of  the 
Cabinet  issued  in  1825,  this  requisition  was  extended  to  the  province  of  the 
Rhine,  and  to  "Westphalia,  by  declaring  that  any  obligations  of  betrothed 


/)  Denkschr.  u  d.  Verfahren  d.  rum.  Hofs.  Carlsr.  1819.  Wess.  Angel.  Lps.  1S20.  On  the  coutio- 
versy,  for  and  against:  Pauhu,  beurth.  Anzeige.  Hdlb.  1S18.  and  Hermes.  1S19.  Sect  1. 1S20.  Sect  2. 
BUU  later:  A.  KZ.  1827.  N.  175. 1S28.  N.  10. 

0)  E.  a.  A.  KZ.  1883.  N.  115.     E.  v.  Schenk,  d.  Bischiife  Sailer  u.  V.'ittmann.  Katisb.  1888.  12. 

h)  Brl.  KZ.  1840.  N.  48.     Mejer,  vol.  II.  p.  507ss. 
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persons  to  the  contrary  were  not  binding,  and  any  requirements  made  as  con- 
ditions of  the  marriage  rite  by  the  Church  were  unlawful.  But  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage,  without  a  promise  that  the  children  should  he  educated 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  had  previously  been  performed  frequently  in  Eastern, 
and  rarely  in  Western  Prussia.  (")  In  the  latter  country,  therefore,  the 
Catholic  clergymen  now  generally  refused  to  solemnize  marriage  unless  such 
promises  were  voluntarily  offered.  At  the  same  time,  the  Catholic  bride  had 
her  scruples  of  conscience  so  excited,  and  was  so  much  terrified  by  what  she 
must  meet  at  the  confessional,  that  she  was  never  satisfied  with  a  Protestant 
ceremonial.  "When  requested  by  the  government  in  some  way  to  accommo- 
date this  matter,  the  Western  Prussian  bishops  addressed  themselves  to  the 
pope,  to  know  whether  there  was  any  way  in  which  they  could  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  state.  Pius  VIII.,  in  an  apostolical  brief  of  March  25,  1830, 
pronounced  all  mixed  marriages  improper,  but  valid  ;  he  did  not  forbid  the 
ecclesiastical  benediction  where  securities  were  given  for  the  Catholic  educa- 
tion of  all  the  children,  but  in  all  instances  permitted  the  parties  to  enter  the 
marriage  relation  in  the  presence  of  the  pastor,  without  any  ecclesiastical 
rites  (praesentia  passiva),  though  without  ecclesiastical  censures,  (b)  The 
government  did  not  publish  this  brief,  until,  by  a  secret  agreement,  the  bish- 
ops interested  in  the  matter  had  granted  what  had  been  refused  at  Rome, 
viz.,  that  as  a  general  rule,  marriage  should  be  solemnized  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  Church,  and  that  only  in  rare  cases,  easy  to  be  evaded,  the 
limitation  of  the  passive  assistance  should  be  applied,  (c)  This  agreement  of 
1831  was  denied  by  the  bishops  in  Rome,  until  a  written  confession  of  the 
dying  Bishop  of  Treves  brought  the  truth  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  pope 
(1836).  Clemens  Droste,  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Vkchcring,  who  had  pre- 
viously defended  the  unconditional  freedom  of  the  Church,  was  made  Arch* 
bishop  of  Cologne  (1836),  after  giving  a  promise  that  he  would  peaceably  and 
sincerely  conform  to  the  agreement  entered  into  with  respect  to  the  Brief  of 
1830.  (</)  With  him,  however,  a  party  came  into  prominence,  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  deliver  the  Church  from  what  they  called  the  yoke  of  the 
state,  (<)  When  the  archbishop  came  to  know  the  contradiction  which  ex- 
isted between  the  agreement  of  the  bishops  and  the  papal  brief,  he  forbade 
his  clergy  to  solemnize  the  marriage  rites  of  the  Church  without  a  promise 
that  the  children  should  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith.  In  vain  he  was 
reminded  by  tie  government  of  the  promise  he  had  made  previous  to  his 
appointment.  The  offence  he  thus  gave  was  much  increased  by  his  informal  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  the  Ilermesians.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  con- 
fidence in  authority,  which  it  was  said  could  never  rise  above  douht,  ff&rmes 
(1775-1831)  had  attempted  to  find  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholio 
Church  in  the  absolute  necessities  of  human  reason,  i  f)  and  left  behind  him  a 
Bchool  which  extended  itself  from  Bonn,  and  prevailed  in  all  the  institutions 
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b)  Ann  Met  see.  188&  p.  Urn        o)  1M.I.  I88T.  ft.  196m        </)  Ibid.  1886.  p.  813m. 
r)  Beltrilgei.  Klrcbengeaoh.  <l.  10.  Jabrb,  In  DentashL  a,ngsb.  18 

/)  Einl.  In  d.  ohr,  kath.  Thaol  Monat  rol  L  (1818.)  188L  rol  II.  (1888.)  1,'u-    Chrlatkath,  D-g 
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for  education  on  the  Rhine.  The  opponents  of  this  school  obtained  a  hear- 
ing at  Rome ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  trial,  the  most  responsible  actor  in 
which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  utterly  unacquainted  with  the  German 
language  and  literature,  (g)  the  writings  of  the  deceased  Hermes  were  con- 
demned in  an  apostolical  brief  of  Sept.  26,  1835.  As  his  system  bad  not  been 
explained  with  much  precision,  and  a  distinct  deviation  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  had  not  been  proved,  the  Ilermesians  were  not  without  hopes 
that  they  might  convince  the  Iloly  Father  of  the  orthodoxy  of  their  instruc- 
tor. Archbishop  Droste  impaired  the  influence  of  the  theological  faculty  at 
Bonn,  by  forbidding  the  students  at  the  confessional  to  hear  lectures  from 
the  Hermesians.  (/*)  In  the  negotiations  of  the  government  with  the  arch- 
bishop, an  amicable  understanding  was  obtained  on  this  subject ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  mixed  marriages,  he  adhered  to  the  declaration  that  he  could 
comply  with  the  agreement  of  1834  only  so  far  as  it  was  consistent  with  the 
Brief  of  1S30.  He  was  therefore  threatened  with  a  suspension  of  his  official 
duties,  imprisoned  Nov.  20,  1837,  and  finally  brought  to  the  fortress  of  Min- 
den,  on  the  ground  set  forth  in  a  ministerial  decree,  that  he  had  violated  his 
promise,  undermined  the  laws,  and  excited  the  minds  of  the  people  under  the 
influence  of  two  revolutionary  parties.  Gregory  XVI.,  as  early  as  Dec.  10, 
protested  against  the  violence  thus  committed  against  the  Church,  extolled 
the  martyrdom  of  the  archbishop,  and  rejected  the  illegal  evasion  of  the 
Brief  of  1830.  (/)  The  Prussian  ambassador  declared  that  the  measure 
against  the  archbishop  was  merely  a  temporary  act  of  self-defence,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  pope  himself  as  a  final  judge  in  the  case.  (J.)  The  pope, 
however,  demanded  that  before  any  negotiations  could  be  entered  upon,  the 
archbishop  must  be  restored  to  his  former  position.  Both  parties  then  ap- 
pealed to  public  opinion,  by  presenting  to  the  world  representations  of  the 
original  grounds  of  the  quarrel.  (J)  Gorres,  as  a  voluntary  advocate  of  the 
archbishop,  made  an  attack  upon  Protestantism,  and  the  whole  official  body 
of  the  Prussian  government,  (nt)  The  party  on  the  other  side  regarded  the 
controversy  as  a  struggle  between  German  liberty  and  Roman  dominion. 
Every  existing  element  of  discontent  was  for  the  time  involved  in  this  reli- 
gious contention.  The  sullen  humor  of  the  Catholic  people  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  Westphalia,  was  exhibited  in  individual  acts  of  violence.  The  other 
"West  Prussian  bishops  announced  their  renunciation  of  the  agreement ;  and 
although  the  government  refused  to  receive  it,  the  Cabinet  declared  that  it 
never  intended  to  compel  a  pastor,  contrary  to  his  conscience,  to  solemnize 

matik,  ed.  by  Achterfeldt,  Miinst  1S34.  2  vols. — C.  6.  Niedner,  Philosophise  Ilermesii  e.vplicatio  et 
existimatio.  Lps.  1S3S.     Perrone,  z.  Gesch.  d.  Hermesianism.  A.  d.  Ital.  Eatisb.  1839. 

g)  Acta  hist,  ecc.  1836.  p.  807ss.  Perronius,  Theologus  Eoinanus  vapuluns.  Col.  1S40.  Eltenich, 
d.  Hermesianism  us  n.  Perrone.  Brl.  1S44. 

h)  Eltenich,  Acta  Hermcslana,  Gott  1836.  Bravm  et  Elvenuh  :  Meletemata  HieoL  Lps.  1838. 
Acta  Eomana.  Han.  1S38.  (by  Jlehfuet)  Die  Walirli.  Id  d.  Hermea'schen  Sache,  Darmst  1S37  Zell, 
Acta  antiherm.  Eatisb.  1839. 

t)  Acta  bist  ecc.  1S87.  p.  5ss.         k)  Ibid.  p.  575sa. 

T)  Darlegiing  d.  Verfahrens  d.  Preuss.  Eegierung  gogen  d.  Erzb.  v.  K  iln.  BpL  1888.  4.  Esposlziona 
dl  Ibtto  documentata  su  quanto  ha  preceduto  e  seguito  la  deportazione  di  Monsignor  Dro«tc  boms, 
1839.  Eatisb.  1S38. 

m)  Atlianasius.  Eatisb.  1S3S.  1.  ed.  in  Jan.,  4.  ed.  at  Easter. 
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mixed  marriages,  or  to  forbid  him  to  make  discreet  inquiries  respecting  the 
education  of  the  children  (1838).  Qi)  Dunin,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen, 
bad  even  in  1837  besought  the  government,  in  order  to  correct  tbe  abuses 
which  bad  gained  ground  within  bis  jurisdiction,  that  either  the  Brief<  of 
1830  might  be  published  in  his  diocese,  or  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
apply  for  a  decision  of  the  apostolic  see.  On  being  refused  both  requests,  he 
secretly  issued  a  pastoral  epistle  (Feb.,  1838),  in  which  he  declared  every 
priest  suspended  who  should  thereafter  solemnize  a  mixed  marriage  without 
a  security  that  the  offspring  should  be  Catholic,  (o)  The  government  de- 
prived tins  order  of  all  force,  promised  its  protection  to  every  priest  who 
should  be  threatened  on  account  of  his  non-observance  of  it,  and  arraigned 
the  archbishop  before  the  superior  court  for  high  treason  and  disobedi- 
ence, (p)  He  denied  the  competence  of  the  court,  but  complied  with  a  cita- 
tion to  Berlin.  After  ineffectual  negotiations,  a  judicial  decision  was  here 
pronounced  (April,  1839),  which  deposed  him,  and  condemned  him  for  dis- 
obedience to  a  six  months'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  The  king,  however, 
condescended  to  regard  a  letter  of  the  archbishop  as  a  request  for  pardon, 
and  therefore  suspended  the  sentence  of  deposition,  and  remitted  the  punish- 
ment of  imprisonment,  though  on  condition  that  he  should  not  leave  the  city 
of  Berlin,  lie  immediately  fled  from  the  city  to  Posen  (Oct.,  1839),  where 
he  was  seized,  and  brought  to  Colberg.  All  the  churches  in  his  diocese  were 
hung  in  mourning,  (q)  Frederic  William  IV.  found  this  complicated  state 
of  affairs  still  unsettled  at  his  accession.  All  the  Prussian  bishops  had 
adopted  the  views  of  the  Roman  court,  except  the  Prince-bishop  of  Breslau, 
who  was  compelled,  by  the  conflict  between  his  convictions  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  be  was  placed,  to  resign  his  pastoral  staff  (Aug.,  1840).  (?•) 
The  Archbishop  Dunin  (d.  18-12)  was  allowed  by  the  king  to  return  to  his 
diocese  ;  and  having  exhorted  his  clergy  to  be  lovers  of  peace,  he  gave  orders, 
that  as  they  were  forbidden  by  law  to  require  securities  for  the  education  of 
the  children ;  in  all  mixed  marriages  they  should  abstain  from  every  act  which 
could  be  construed  as  an  assent  to  them,  (s)  The  king  established  a  Catholic 
department  in  the  ministry  for  public  worship,  renounced  the  Placet  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  and  gave  full  liberty  to  tho  bishops  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
Roman  see  (Jan.  1,  1841).  Negotiations  were  also  opened  with  the  papal 
court,  in  consequence  of  which,  Archbishop  Droste,  with  bis  own  consent, 
on  account  of  his  ill  health,  was  appointed  coadjutor,  with  the  right  of  being 
the  succo-sor,  to  John  of  Oeiseel,  Bishop  of  Speyer.  By  an  open  royal  letter, 
the  archbishop  was  honorably  released  from  his  confinement,  and  from  all 
imputations  of  a  guilty  participation  in  revolutionary  movements.  (')    He 

n)  A.  Z.  1838.  N.  To.  Sni.pl.  N'.  B7.  Soppl. 

0)  A.Z.  183$.  N.  88  SnppL 

p)  A.  Z.  1888.  N.  288a,    Pjnu  188S.N.889L   A.  Z.  1889.  H.  85.    Espodclone  dl  dlrllto  I 

11  f.iito  eon  auti'iitiri  dooamantl  Boma,  11  Apr.,  1889.  Kmi-i>.  1889,  BtnUI,  Vertbeldlgung d,  BraU 
Dnnin.  Wttreb.  1889. 

g)  lkl.  K/..  1889.  N  88,  109, 

r)  A.  /..  18  19.  N.  SO.    A.  KZ.  1841  N.  81.  I).  A.  Z.  1845.  N.  6, 

«)  Bit  KZ.  184a  N.  84  89,  71.    F.  /'"'•',  U.  »  Dania  Uvtoob  1818, 

1)  BrL  KZ  1341.  N.  1 1.  I  0O«p  0!.  1842  N.  8 
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now  declared  that  he  only  -wished  henceforth  to  spend  his  life  In  proving  tor 
his  diocese  (March  9,  1842",  (>>)  and  as  an  author,  somewhat  awkwardly  but 
honestly  defended  the  liberty  of  both  sides,  and  the  mutual  friendship  of 
Church  and  State  (d.  1845).  (>•)  The  Hermesians  had  already  given  up  their 
own  cause;  and  when  their  two  last  advocates  maintained  at  least  that 
Hermes  had  not  taught  what  the  papal  brief  had  imputed  to  him,  on  an  ap- 
plication from  the  coadjutor,  they  were  dismissed  from  their  offices  (1844). 
Even  Pius  IX.  repelled  their  reference  to  his  Circular  (§  475)  as  an  act  of 
insolence,  (w)  With  regard  to  mixed  marriages,  the  most  rigid  interpretation 
of  the  Brief  of  1830  has  been  adopted  as  the  rule  of  action,  but  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  ceremony  performed  by  Protestants  is  conceded  and  acted  upon,  (r) 
In  this  controversy  the  Catholic  Church  has  exhibited  a  powerful  self-reli 
ance,  (y)  which  might  proceed  so  far  as  to  threaten  once  more  a  division  ot 
Germany.  In  other  countries,  where  the  circumstances  were  similar  to  those 
which  existed  in  Prussia,  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  same 
influences,  (z)  In  Wurtemberg,  when  the  ministry  proclaimed  that  all  those 
priests  should  be  displaced  who  refused  to  solemnize  mixed  marriages  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  180G,  which  provided  that  both  Churches  should  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing,  Bishop  Keller  of  Rottenburg  (d.  1840),  an  old  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  government,  was  induced  to  present  a  proposition  (Nov. 
13,  1841)  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  which  the  grievances  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  were  set  forth.  This  provided  that  the  free  exercise  of  those 
rights  which  the  civil  authorities,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  essential  objects 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had  exercised,  should  now  be 
restored  to  the  Church  and  its  bishops.  In  both  Chambers,  though  in  differ- 
ent ways,  the  full  rights  of  the  government  were  acknowledged,  and  a  con- 
fidence was  expressed  that  it  would  remove  every  well-founded  complaint. 
But  an  anonymous  letter  filled  with  threats  was  repelled  with  disgust  even 
by  the  Catholic  party.* 

§  475.     The  German  Church  since  1848. 

From  the  revolution,  the  clergy  obtained  charters  which  were  partially 
fulfilled  even  when  the  reaction  took  place,  in  consequence  of  their  agree- 
ment with  political  parties  hostile  to  each  other.  Although  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  and  their  allies  from  Austria,  and  their  exclusion  from  all  Ger- 
man territories,  had  been  resolved  upon  in  the  first  glow  of  popular  feeling. 


■u)  Brl.  KZ.  1S42  N.  26. 

v)  Ueber  den  Frieden  unter  d.  Kirche  n.  d.  Staaten.  Mun9t  1S43.  2  ed. 

w)  Bonner  Zeitechr.  1S43.  P.  4.  Actenstucke  z.  geh.  Gesch.  d.  Hermestan.  by  Elrenich,  Brid. 
1S45.  Stupp,  die  letzten  Hermesianer.  Siegen,  1S44.  Comp.  Bruns,  Rep.  1S4G.  vol.  VII.  p.  209ss.— 
Brl.  KZ.  1S47.  N.  72. 

a-)  Brl.  KZ.  1S41.  N.  8T.  1842.  N.  81. 

y)  J.  v.  Gorres,  K.  u.  Staat  nach  A  blunt  ^  Culner  Irrung.  Weissenb.  1M'2. 

e)  Die  kath.  Zustunde  in  Radon.  Ratisb.  1841.  On  the  otberslde:  NsbeniuB,  die  katli.  Ziistfmdo 
In  Baden.  Carlsr.  1S42.     Dor  Streit  u.  gem.  Elien.  u.  d.  EHobeitsreoht  im  O.  Baden.  Karlsr.  1S47. 

*  A.  KZ.  1842.  N.  98.  108.  114-116.  123-126.  Brl.  KZ.  1842.  N.  6.  23.  SO.  60.  55.  M.  J.  Mack, 
Catholica,  Mlttbelll.  a  d.  Qescb.  d.  kath.  K  in  Wart.  Tub.  1S41.  Bricl'e  zweier  Freunde  u.  d.  Motion 
d.  B.  v.  Rott.  Stuttg.  1S42.  2  ed.  Neueste  Denkseh.  d.  Wurt.  Stuatsreg.  an  d.  riim.  Stuhl.  Beleuchtot. 
Bchaflb.  1S44. 
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it  was  regarded  as  a  permanent  law  of  the  German  nation.  Jesuit  missions 
then  traversed  the  country  (after  1850),  and  penetrated  districts  densely 
populated  by  Protestants,  (a)  "With  the  view  of  forming  an  imposing  author- 
ity for  determining  political  and  social  questions  on  Catholic  principles,  a 
popular  society  was  commenced  at  Cologne,  and  named  after  Pius  IX.  (Aug., 
1848).  At  the  suggestion  of  the  pope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
state  of  the  times,  though  not  without  some  resistance  and  occasional  relapses, 
the  political  and  democratic  tendency  of  these  Pius- Unions  on  the  Rhine 
was  given  up,  and  their  general  object  became  the  promotion  of  all  Catholic 
interests.  Branches  of  this  organization  were  extended  to  a  great  distance, 
but  they  had  no  permanent  place  of  meeting,  and  their  annual  assemblies 
itinerated  from  place  to  place,  (/»)  But  the  General  Assembly  at  Vienna 
(1853)  found  that  the  masses  were  not  attracted  toward  them,  and  that  the 
spectators  at  their  meetings  were  always  the  same,  (c)  The  German  bishops, 
at  a  conference  in  Wdrtzburg  (Xov.,  1848),  proclaimed  that  the  Church,  in 
iving  connection  with  its  Holy  Father,  had  not  abandoned  the  work  of  re- 
generating their  native  land  ;  that  it  accepted  with  confidence  the  assurance 
that  all  should  have  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  it  would  now  enter  upon  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  independence  which  had  so  long  been  crippled;  and 
that  while  it  maintained  its  divine  right  to  educate  its  members  from  the 
common  to  the  high  school,  it  would  devote  itself  to  the  advancement  of 
true  progress  by  the  elevation  of  science,  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  the  restoration  of  the  synodal  system.  ('/)  Accordingly,  trust- 
ing to  a  sacred  influence  pervading  the  present  age,  and  which  no  secular 
power  could  withstand,  they  put  forth  a  series  of  demands  upon  the  govern- 
ments, that  in  spite  of  the  existing  law  and  the  modern  state,  the  ideal  of  the 
canon  law  which  had  never  been  renounced  should  now  be  realized,  (e)  In 
Austria,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  was  abandoned  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  two  Schwartzenbergs,  according  to 
which  the  mutually  conflicting  nationalities  were  to  be  held  together  under 
the  house  of  Ilapsburg  by  the  interest  of  the  episcopate,  and  all  that  was 
Catholic  in  German  countries  was  to  be  rallied  around  the  throne  of  his 
apostolic  majesty.  (/)  The  imperial  patent  of  April  18,  1850,  (g)  dispensed 
with  the  requirement  that  all  papal  and  episcopal  edicts  should  have  the  con- 
sent of  the  state  to  their  promulgation,  made  the  clergy  independent  of  the 
secular  authorities  and  proportionally  dependent  upon  the  bishops,  and  abol- 
ished every  thing  which  had  impeded  the  exertion  of  the  penal  powers  of  the 
Church.  The  right  of  nominating  the  bishops  was  reserved  by  the  emperor 
to  himself  as  one  which  had  descended  from  his  ancestors,  and  which  be 
promised  to  exercise  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  counsel  of  the 
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bishops.  The  prospect  of  a  more  perfect  regulation  by  a  concordat  was  alsa 
held  out.  And  yet  such  was  the  state  of  things  during  the  wars  in  Hungary 
and  Italy,  that  bishops  were  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  priests  were  hung. 
In  Bavaria,  the  national  bishops  demanded  (//)  the  complete  execution  of  the 
concordat  for  the  adjustment  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  for  op 
this  they  professed  to  think  the  welfare  of  Europe  depended.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  asked  for  the  recognition  of  certain  rights  as  inalienable  to  the 
Church,  the  possession  of  which  would  have  threatened  to  render  the  clergy 
not  only  independent,  but  superior  to  the  civil  power.  In  its  reply,  (/)  the 
government  refused  to  surrender  its  position,  that  the  royal  assent  was  indis- 
pensable to  ecclesiastical  edicts,  to  investitures  of  livings  by  bishops,  and  to 
missions  by  foreigners,  and  demanded  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
administration  of  Church  property,  and  that  every  member  of  the  Church 
should  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  sovereign  for  protection  against  all 
abuses  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Only  such  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  as  exercised  no  influence  upon  civil  relations,  were  exempted  from  the 
necessity  of  having  the  royal  confirmation ;  and  with  respect  to  the  royal 
patronage  of  benefices,  and  to  the  school  system,  it  was  agreed  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  bishops  should  be  consulted.  The  Catholic  party  thus  found  that 
the  government  had  conceded  only  non-essential  points,  and  had  maintained 
a  position  which  had  been  abandoned  even  in  some  Protestant  states.  After 
Prussia  had  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  Church  (Dec.  5,  1848),  the 
bishops,  instead  of  compbying  with  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  to  enter 
into  some  definite  arrangement  with  the  state,  published  a  memorial  (Aug., 
1849),  (Jc)  in  which  they  claimed,  as  the  necessary  result  of  the  independence 
granted;  that  all  Church  property  should  be  transferred  to  their  hands;  that 
the  state  should  exert  no  influence  in  the  appointment  of  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cers ;  that  the  complete  direction  of  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and 
of  Catholic  schools,  should  be  committed  to  them ;  and  that  the  sacrament 
of  marriage  should  be  allowed  to  be  administered  without  any  reference  to 
the  civil  law.  The  Constitution  (Jan.  31,  1850)  left  the  principle  of  indepen- 
dence as  it  was,  and  allowed  all  persons  freely  to  hold  intercourse  with  eccle- 
siastical superiors,  but  subjected  the  promulgation  of  ecclesiastical  edicts  to 
the  same  restrictions  as  were  imposed  upon  all  other  publications,  and  relin- 
quished the  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  officers  only  so  far  as  they  did  not 
depend  upon  patronage,  or  some  special  legal  title.  But  since  that  time,  the 
government  has  made  a  series  of  concessions,  (I)  some  of  which  relate  even 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution.  (/«■)  The  limitation  of  theo- 
logical studies  in  foreign  Jesuit  institutions,  and  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  was 
again  discussed  (1852),  and  the  mildest  construction  given  of  it  which  the 
language  would  allow.  («)     A  small  Catholic  party  was  formed  in  the  Cham- 

h)  Denksch.  der  v.  1-20.  Oct.  1850,  zu  Freysing  versammeltcn  Erzbischofe  u.  Bisch.  Bayerna, 
Munich,  1850.  4.         i)  Of  April  8, 1S50:  Allg.  Z.  1852.  N.  118. 

k)  Printed  in  the  Katholik.  Muyence,  Proceedings  of  the  Chambers  in  Sept. :  Brl.  KZ  1S49.  N. 
84ss.  88.  89.  1850.  N.  4 

I)  Hate,  t-v.  prot.  K.  d.  dt  Eeichs.  p.  8S9ss.    Knies.  p.  13s. 

m)  lit  1.  KZ.  1850.  N  4.  33.  203.  Der  Conflict  d,  preuss.  Eeg.  m.  d.  kath.  Bisch.  iu  Berr.  d.  Ver 
fassungscides.  Lps.  1S50.  n)  Brl.  KZ  1852.  N.  63.  80s.  103. 
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bers,  which  did  not  scruple  to  connect  itself  with  the  Right  or  the  Left, 
according  to  circumstances  ;  and  as  the  government  were  obliged  to  rule  by 
a  party,  these  were  often  strong  enough  to  give  the  preponderance  where 
they  pleased.  But  a  complete  independence  of  the  clergy  was  not  effected, 
for  a  general  dislike  was  felt  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sacerdo- 
tal power,  subject  only  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  whose  decisions  were  formed 
by  divine  authority,  and  were  regarded  by  the  bishops  as  their  rule  of  right, 
to  which  the  heretical  ruler  of  so  many  ancient  ecclesiastical  conntries  would 
be  tolerable  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
people  would  be  so  educated,  that  very  soon  a  second  "Westphalian  Peace 
would  become  indispensable.  Even  the  complaints  from  Posen  respecting 
the  non-fulfilment  of  the  conceded  right  to  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  admin- 
istration of  Church  property,  and  the  Protestantizing  and  denationalizing  the 
schools,  (»)  were  not  regarded.  "When  Arnoldi,  Bishop  of  Treves,  required 
(March  12,  15,  1853)  the  pastors  under  his  jurisdiction  to  allow  of  mixed 
marriages  only  when  the  non-Catholic  party  promised  upon  oath  to  have  all 
the  children  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  even  then  to  withhold 
the  ecclesiastical  benediction,  (p)  a  general  astonishment  was  expressed  at 
this  extravagant  application  of  the  papal  enactment  of  1830.  The  king  pro- 
claimed, that  every  officer  of  his  army  who  contracted  marriage  under  such 
dishonorable  conditions,  should  be  immediately  dismissed  from  service.  The 
general  belief  that  an  apostolical  brief  of  such  a  tenor  had  been  issued  to  all 
the  Prussian  bishops,  was  partially  corrected  at  Treves ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  proceeding  would 
be  then  tolerated  in  Prussia,  by  such  a  limitation  imposed  upon  each  bishop 
by  the  Propaganda  at  the  renewal  of  his  quinquennial  faculties  (p.  460).  (q) 
In  Mechlenburg-Bchyr^nn^  the  return  to  orthodoxy  which  was  favored  by  the 
higher  classes,  was  in  some  instances  carried  too  far  ;  and  a  landed  proprietor 
who  had  recently  become  a  Catholic,  employed  a  priest  of  Mayence  as  his 
domestic  chaplain.  This  priest  was  conveyed,  by  order  of  the  government 
(Sept.,  1852),  out  of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that  the  stated  employment 
of  a  priest  was  not  implied  in  the  privilege  of  domestic  worship,  and  that 
the  Catholic  worship  was  tolerated  merely  by  an  arrangement  with  the  sov- 
ereign (1788,  1809,  1811),  under  certain  local  restrictions.  (/•)  A  complaint 
with  respect  to  this  proceeding,  founded  upon  the  sixteenth  article  of  the 
Act  of  Confederation,  was  sent  back  by  the  diet  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  by  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation  on  the  ground  of  incompe- 
tency. (••<)  The  five  bishops  of  the  Ewlcxitixtical  Province  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  (f)  disclosed  also  to  their  respective  governments  what  they  regarded 
ential  to  the  eoolesiastica]  independence  promised  them,  viz. :  free  inter- 

o)  Promemorla  betr.  d  Beeintrocbt  4  t^iti>.  K.  ImG.  Poeen.  Poa  1><S.  f. 

p)  I'.rl.  KZ.  l-.';8.  N.  83.  30.  15. 

q)  D.  A.  Z.  1868.  N.  161.— A.  KZ.  1858.  \.  1    I 

r)  (.1.  ir.  d.  Schroder,)  Die  kath.  Bel  Uebnng  In  Ifeokl  SeachtchtL  a.  recbtUcb,  Jena,  1861  On 
Hi. •.hi,,. r  band:  ./.  '/'.  B.  v.  Mnds,  L  d  recbtL  GletebstelL  d  dir.  Bel  Partelon  In  d.  dt  Uundeaet. 
fciab.  In  MeckL  Qleaa  1858. 

«)  Ilrl.  KZ.  1852.  N.  100.  1868.  N.  50.    D.  A.  Z.  1809,  V  mi. 

t)  Pot  them  :   J/.  I.Uber,  in  Saclien  d.  obcrrli.  KProT.  »>    A'U-nsL  Fre'.b.   13M.     /'.  Ri<«\  klrcb 
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course  with  Rome;  the  validity  of  papal  and  episcopal  edicts,  without  th« 
concurrence  of  the  states ;  the  unrestrained  administration  of  Church  pro- 
perty ;  the  necessity  of  the  consent  of  the  hishop  to  the  instruction  given  in 
schools  of  all  kinds ;  the  establishment  of  seminaries  under  the  care  of  the 
bishop;  an  alteration  of  the  academical  studies,  and  of  the  chapter,  so  as  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  canon  law ;  a  recognition  of  the 
episcopal  right  to  examine  their  clergy,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  examination 
by  the  state ;  the  investiture  of  all  clerical  officers  by  the  bishop,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  a  well-established  right  of  patronage  ;  the  restoration  of 
the  episcopal  right  to  control  priestly  functions  and  popular  missions ;  and 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  of  punishing  all  members  of  the 
Church,  without  being  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  civil  authorities.  («)  The 
government  of  Darmstadt  refrained  from  enforcing  the  institution  of  the 
candidate  whom  it  preferred  for  the  see  of  Mayence,  and  who  had  been 
elected  by  the  chapter  in  the  informal  way  sanctioned  by  a  frequent  Roman 
usage,  (v)  allowed  a  bishop  to  be  invested  (1849)  who,  it  well  knew,  would  be> 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  saw  the  very  last  student  forsaking  its  own 
theological  faculty  at  Giessen,  in  consequence  of  the  constitutional  freedom 
of  studies  proclaimed  in  the  seminary  he  re-established  at  Mayence  (1851.)  (w) 
When  the  commissioners  of  the  government  assembled  at  Carlsruhe  made 
them  no  reply,  the  bishops  remarked  that  they  would  in  any  case  act  as  if 
their  demands  had  been  complied  with  (Feb.  22)  ;  and  when  these  demands 
were  finally  for  the  most  part  rejected  (March  5,  1853),  (as)  they  declared 
that  they  should  obey  God  rather  than  man ;  and  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  generally  received  in  their  Church,  and  the  law  founded  upon 
it,  they  should  oppose  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  government,  on  the 
ground  that  their  supreme  ecclesiastical  head  had  long  since  condemned 
them  as  anticatholic  and  illegal  (April  12).  (y)  It  was  determined  that  an 
attempt,  which  should  be  an  example  for  all  other  places,  should  be  made  in 
Baden,  where  the  revolution  had  been  most  radical,  and  where  the  youth  of 
the  ruler  presented  the  greatest  hope.  Herman  of  Vicari,  Archbishop  of 
Friburg,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  had  prohibited  the  funeral  solemni- 
ties prescribed  by  the  government  for  the  late  Grand  Duke,  on  account  of 
the  course  that  prince  had  pursued  toward  the  Church  (1852),  (.r)  by  his  own 
authority  nominated  a  pastor  for  Constance  and  an  ecclesiastical  council,  had 
the  seminaries  examined  without  a  commissioner  from  government,  and  threat- 
ened to  exoommunicate  the  members  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  Church,  un- 
less they  would  either  act  according  to  the  episcopal  memorial,  or  resign  their 
offices.     lie  was  admonished  by  the  ministry  (Oct.  31, 1853)  to  revoke  these 

Hch-poL  Blatter  a.  d.  oberrh.  KPr.  Stnttg.  1853.  Against:  S.  B.  Leu.  Warming  v.  Neuer  u.  Ueber- 
treibungen.  Lnz.  1S53.  Bischiifl.  Theoiien  u.  posit  Kecht  Stuttg.  1353.— L.  A.  Warnhmig,  u.  d. 
Conflict  d.  Episcopats  d.  oberrb.  KProv.  Erl.  1S53. 

w)  Memorial  of  March,  1S51,  in  Lieber,  p.  tSss.     Abstract :  Brl.  KZ.  1S51.  N.  45. 

v)  Leop.  Sehmid,  u.  d.  jiingste  Mainzer  Bischofswahl.  Giess.  2  ed.  1850.    Comp.  Ibid.  Geist  d 
Catholicism,  o.  grundl.  d.  chr.  Irenlk.  Gie6S.  1843.  vol.  I. 

w)  Brl.  KZ.  1851.  N.  45.  sc)  Decree  of  the  Baden  Gov.  ir_  Lieber,  p.  47ss. 

y)  Brl.  KZ.  1853.  N.  33.    Tne  reasons  for  the  Act  of  June  IS:  Denksch.  d.  Episcopates  d.  oberrh 
KPr.  in  Bezug  a.  d.  Wurt  Bad.  Hess.  u.  Nass.  Entschliessung  v.  5.  Marz.  Frelb.  1853. 

«)  Brl.  KZ.  1352.  N.  3Ss.  40.  59. 
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acts,  which  were  opposed  to  the  laws  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  and  the  eccle- 
siastical constitution  which  had  been  peacefully  in  force  for  half  a  century  ; 
but  he  replied,  that  he  could  no  longer  yield  obedience  to  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
right  of  ecclesiastical  self-government  guarantied  by  international  treaties,  and 
which  annihilated  the  order  Christ  had  bestowed  upon  the  Church.  The 
government  then  appointed  an  officer  (Nov.  7),  whose  indorsement  was  made 
indispensable  to  the  validity  of  all  archiepiscopal  edicts;  those  clergymen 
who  ventured  to  obey  such  edicts,  regardless  of  this  arrangement,  were  threat- 
ened with  punishment  by  the  police,  and  those  who  obeyed  the  government 
were  assured  of  its  protection.  The  archbishop  dismissed  the  officer  of  the 
government  with  his  excommunication  (Xov.  10) ;  published  a  haughty  pastoral 
epistle  (Nov.  11),  in  which  he  expressed  a  desire  of  martyrdom  ;  openly  chal- 
lenged the  ministry — though,  as  was  proper  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, only  the  ministry — to  a  war ;  protested  against  this  ministerial  inter- 
ference, proceeding  from  Protestant  views,  with  his  holy  office ;  uttered  an 
excommunication,  to  be  read  from  every  pulpit,  against  each  member  of  the 
supreme  ecclesiastical  council  (Xov.  14) ;  and  gave  orders  that  this  matter 
should  be  explained  to  the  people  in  the  parish  churches  on  four  Sundays,  on 
the  basis  of  the  episcopal  memorial  and  the  pastoral  epistle.  («)  The  govern- 
ment did  not  venture  to  lay  hands  upon  the  aged  archbishop,  but  the  subor- 
dinate executors  of  his  will  were  fined  and  imprisoned.  These  imprison- 
ments, however,  often  involved  the  members  of  the  congregations,  and  could 
not  be  carried  out  against  the  multitude.  Contributions  also  flowed  in 
from  abroad,  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  for  all  fines,  and  for  any  retention 
of  revenues.  But  the  Catholic  people  could  not  be  aroused  by  the  fanatical 
pamphlets  scattered  among  them,  (A)  to  make  any  very  imposing  demonstra- 
tion ;  the  councils  of  the  congregations,  and  even  clergymen,  prayed  to  be 
excused  from  the  not  very  edifying  four  discourses,  and  the  archbishop  was 
obliged  to  depose  a  number  of  deacons.  The  pope,  however,  highly  extolled 
his  remarkable  firmness  against  a  government  which  was  continually  worry- 
ing the  Church ;  (e)  and  almost  all  German,  Belgian,  and  French  bishops 
have  expressed  their  joyful  approbation  of  the  archbishop's  course,  and 
joined  with  him  in  directing  that  solemn  prayers  should  be  offered  up  in 
their  churches  against  the  persecutors  of  the  Church. 

§  47G.     The  Swiss. 

L.  Snell,  C.   W.  GUick,  n.  A.  Ifrnne,  pragm.  ESrzShl.  d.  klrclil.  ErciL'n.  in  d.  kiitli.  Bcbw.  M:innli. 
1850s.  2  vols. — Die  r.'iii.  Curio  u.  d.  kirclil.  Wirron  d.  Bchw.  Ot1.nl>    1841.     Die  Bobwetzur  Jeeniten* 

-    .  yolkerrechtl.  Bedent  (Schwegler,  Jahrb.  1845.  H.  8.)  Gesch.  d.  Jesnitenkamp 
d.  Bchweiz.  ZBr.  1845.-  Tub.  Quartalscbr.   1885.  I'.  J.    /'.  Hurter,  d.  Befelnduug  d.  katb.  K.  in  d. 

Bchw.  8.  1881.  Scliatlli.  lM'.'s.  4  Ablli. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  Swiss  bad  a  metropolitan  connection, 
some  with  Bcsancon,  and  others  with  Mentz,  and  of  course  sympathized  with 
these  churches  in  their  tendencies  to  freedom.  The  connection  of  the  former 
portion  in  the  western  part  of  Switzerland  with  the  Gallioan  Church,  was 

a)  Orlg.  Doca:  1».  A.  Z.  1858.  -  -  d,  880.  BOa    A.  KZ.  186 :.  N  is&a. 

6)  '•  Eathollkon,  nal  I  aohl ' " 

c)  Allocution  of  Dec.  L9:  l>.  A.  7.  1854 
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Kroken  off  by  the  revolution.     The  most  important  part  of  the  confederacy 
belonged  to  the  bishopric  of  Constance,  and  had  received  from  that  source 
not  only  an  economical  administration  of  their  affairs,  but  protection  against 
the  claims  of  the  nuncio  at  Lucerne.     The  people  in  this  part  were  now  en- 
joying much  prosperity  under  the  influence  which  AYessenburg  exerted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  people  and  the  clergy.     Ilence,  when  a  political 
reaction  took  place  in  1814,  the  nuncio  thought  a  favorable  time  had  come 
for  effecting  a  separation  of  Switzerland  from  Constance.     Pleased  with  the 
promise  of  an  independent  national  diocese,  the  Confederates  applied  for  a 
division  at  Eome,  and  in  violation  of  every  canonical  form,  Pius  VII.  hastily 
rent  asunder  a  connection  which  had  existed  for  a  thousand  years.  («)     As 
almost  every  canton  was  anxious  to  have  the  national  bishopric  within  its 
bounds,  and  hopes  were  secretly  encouraged  in  each,  the  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  came  into  the  hands  of  a  vicar-general  appointed  by  the 
pope,  the  Jesuits  got  the  control  of  all  education  in  Freiburg  and  in  the 
Valais,  and  Switzerland  became  the  headquarters  of  the  hierarchy.     Keller 
of  Lucerne,  who  about  this  time  swore  that  this  party  should  never  obtain 
the  victory  as  long  as  he  continued  a  magistrate,  was  soon  after  found  dead 
in  the  waters  of  the  Eeuss  (1816).     After  tedious  intrigues,  it  was  decided 
that  a  few  small  dioceses  should  in  some  instances  be  continued,  and  in  oth- 
ers be  newly  formed  (1828) ;   and  all  of  them,  instead  of  being  placed  under 
an  archbishop,  were  made  directly  dependent  upon  Eome.    This  victory  soon 
became  of  but  little  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1830. 
In  the  midst  of  many  controversies  between  the  lay  and  the  clerical  author- 
ities, the  cantons  of  the  progressive  party  united  at  Baden  (1834s.),  to  effect 
by  common  measures  the  establishment  of  a  national  archbishopric,  or  the 
formation  of  a  German  Metropolitan  connection,  a  powerful  supervision  of 
the  Church  by  the  state,  a  free  national  education,  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  aid  of  the  convents  to  pious  objects  of  general  utility,  (b)     Gregory  XVI. 
condemned  these  articles  adopted  by  the  conference  as  an  attempt  to  subject 
the  Church  to  the  laity  ;  (>)  the  nuncio  withdrew  from  Lucerne,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Schwitz  (Xov.  14,  1835),  and  Catholic  associations  excited 
the  people  against  the  new  constitution  of  the  state.    But  the  Eoman  party 
found  in  the  decided  popular  will  which  had  been  awakened  by  this  agency 
among  the  Catholic  or  mixed  cantons,  a  pious  but  rude  sovereign,  while  in 
the  overthrown  aristocracy  of  the  reformed  cantons  they  found  an  important 
ally.     The  Catholic  insurrection  in  Pruntrut  (1835)  was  suppressed  by  Berne. 
The  Catholic  clergy  in  Glarus  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  constitution,  except  with  a  reservation  in  favor  of  their  ecclesiastical 
obligations,  which  was  finally  allowed  to  them  (1837).  (d)     St.  Gall  unani- 
mously abolished  the  convent  of  Pfaefer  (1838),  the  Catholic  population 
merely  insisting  that  the  property  of  the  convent  belonged  exclusively  to 
their  charitable  institutions,  (e)     Aargcm  undertook  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  its  convents ;  and  when  the  convents  protested  against  such  ft 

a)  Arcliiv.  f.  KG   vol.  II.  p.  G51*s.  6)  Acta  hist  ecc.  1S35.  p.  48ss. 

i  .  [bid.  p.  8ss.         •/!  [bid.  ism;,  p.  125 

e)  A.  KZ.  1S?8.  N.  45.   A.  55.  1888.  Buppl.  N\  217.    Brl.  A.  KZ.  1S39.  N.  101. 
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course  as  an  injury  to  themselves,  the  government  replied  that  this  was 
apparently  the  first  step  for  the  abolition  of  convents  which  had  been  guaran- 
tied in  the  treaty  of  the  league  (1837).  (/)  But  an  insurrection  of  the 
Catholic  minority,  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  revised  so  as  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  articles  of  conference,  was  made  use 
of  as  a  reason  for  taking  possession,  by  a  decree  of  the  great  council  (Jan. 
20,  1841),  of  eight  convents,  especially  of  the  wealthy  monastery  of  Muri, 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  It  was  alleged  that 
these  convents  were  used  as  places  of  rendezvous  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  insurrection,  and  their  revenues  were  now  appropriated  to  objects 
connected  with  education  and  charity,  (g)  The  complaint  and  petition  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  convents  was  under  discussion  for  a  long  time  in 
the  diet  with  doubtful  success,  until  more  than  vwelve  cantons  declared 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by  Aargau  for  the  establish- 
ment of  three  nunneries  (Aug.  31,  1843).  On  the  other  hand,  Lucerne,  at 
the  head  of  those  cantons  favorable  to  Rome,  protested  against  them,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  an  infraction  of  the  terms  of  the  league.  (/<)  For  in 
Lucerne,  at  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  the  Romish  party,  under  the 
influence  of  the  robbery  of  the  convents  of  Aargau,  had  obtained  the  as- 
cendency (May  1,  1841),  and  the  nuncio  returned  with  great  pomp  (Jan.  22, 
1843).  Switzerland  was  now  divided  into  two  hostile  parties,  distinguished 
by  their  apparently  external,  though  really  internal  affinities  and  antipathies 
of  Jesuitism  and  Radicalism.  In  the  Valuta,  the  liberals  were  overthrown  at 
Trent  (May  1,  1844)  in  a  sanguinary  battle  by  the  sacerdotal  party,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  canton  were  then  directed  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  vic- 
tors. (0  In  Luct  rne,  also,  a  majority  of  votes  was  obtained  by  means  of  the 
country  people,  in  favor  of  a  recall  of  the  Jesuits,  and  intrusting  the  theo- 
logical schools  to  their  instruction.  (£)  The  party  which  had  previously  held 
the  supremacy,  was  now  supported  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of  those 
Catholics  who  were  of  the  same  views,  and  by  Protestants  from  all  the  can- 
tons. This  undisciplined  host  of  volunteers,  which  attempted  to  wrest  Lu- 
cerne from  the  possession  of  the  Jesuits  by  a  single  blow,  were  entirely  dis- 
persed (Dec.  8,  1844,  March  31,  1845)  by  the  army  of  the  original  cantons, 
and  all  domestic  opposition  was  overthrown.  (I)  In  view  of  this  victory,  as 
well  as  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  them,  Lucerne  immediately  con- 
cluded a  military  alliance  with  the  three  original  cantons,  and  with  Valais, 
Freiburg,  and  Zug,  tor  mutual  protection  against  invasion  or  internal  commo- 
tion, and  the  allies  then  demanded    in  a  threatening  manner  the   restoration 

of  the  convents  of  Aargau.  (/«)     The  liberal  party  demanded  the  general 
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expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  as  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, and  after  many  negotiations,  the  diet  declared  (July  20,  1847)  by  n 
small  majority  that  the  separate  alliance  (Sonderbund)  was  inconsistent  with 
the  general  confederation,  and  was  therefore  dissolved,  and  that  the  seven  can- 
tons should  be  held  responsible  for  its  continuance.  (//)  To  this  division  into  re- 
ligious parties  was  added,  on  the  one  side,  a  struggle  for  a  more  efficient  unity 
of  the  states,  and  on  the  other,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  separate  cantons.  Pius  IX.  still  exhorted  them  to  the  cultivation  of 
peace,  (o)  but  he  did  not  venture  on  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  measure 
most  likely  to  reconcile  all  parties,  but  it  appeared  probable  that  a  decision 
could  be  attained  only  by  a  civil  and  religious  war.  A  superior  army  was 
called  into  the  field  by  the  diet,  and  the  miraculous  pennies  purchased  from 
the  Jesuits  to  secure  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Virgin  against  the  bul- 
lets of  the  enemy,  (p)  were  found  insufficient.  The  foreign  aid  was  too 
scanty;  Freiburg  capitulated;  the  small  affair  near  Gislicon  (Xov.  23)  be- 
came as  important  for  the  Protestants  as  that  at  Cappel  once  was  for  the 
opposite  party,  and  all  the  cantons  were  obliged  to  renounce  the  Sonderbund, 
and  submit  to  the  diet.  The  Jesuits  universally  had  fled,  and  from  the  pro- 
perty they  left,  the  conquered  cantons  paid  a  part  of  their  quota  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  (q)  These  events  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
administration,  for  in  Lucerne,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  in  public  sen- 
timent, the  party  which  had  for  years  been  trampled  under  foot  now  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  in  Freiburg,  the  faction  which  had  long  governed  merely 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  arms,  was  now  obliged  to  defend  itself  against  a  series 
of  revolutionary  attempts.  In  1848,  Switzerland  availed  itself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, when  Austria  and  France  had  enough  to  do  at  home,  to  form  itself 
into  a  confederacy.  In  the  new  constitution,  was  secured  liberty  of  con- 
science for  all  the  confessions  recognized  by  the  state,  and  equal  rights  for  all 
citizens  ;  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  excluded  from  the  country,  and  every 
governmental  guarantee  for  the  monasteries  was  withdrawn.  (/•)  The  federal 
authorities,  by  a  special  law  respecting  mixed  marriages  (1850),  have  entirely 
divested  them  of  ecclesiastical  restrictions,  have  made  the  education  of  the 
children  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  father,  and  in  every  instance  have 
permitted  a  Protestant  clergyman  to  solemnize  a  marriage,  when  a  Catholic 
priest  has  refused  to  do  so.  (s)  In  many  cantons,  monasteries  have  been 
either  abolished,  or  condemned  to  die  by  a  gradual  process.  Freiburg,  in 
connection  with  the  four  cantons  in  its  diocese  (Lausanne),  concluded  a  con- 
cordat containing  the  essential  principles  of  the  articles  of  the  Conference 
of  Baden.  (/)  The  Bishop  Marilley  sent  forth  secret  and  public  admonitions 
against  the  new  constitution.  "When  asked  if  he  would  unconditionally  sub- 
ject himself  to  it,  and  submit  his  public  acts  to  the  approbation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, he  replied  that  he  would  prefer  death  to  such  a  servitude.  Chillou 
became  once  more  the  prison  of  an  illustrious  captive  (Oct.  29,  1848),  who, 
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however,  soon  exchanged  his  confinement  for  banishment,  (u)  The  holy 
father  wept  with  him,  (r)  appealed  to  the  federal  law  with  respect  to  freedom 
of  conscience,  to  justify  his  attempt  to  secure  the  independence  of  his  clergy, 
and  protested  against  all  aggressions  since  1847  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  (w)  For  the  sake  of  a  general  reconciliation,  the  Bishop  of  Basle 
recommended  what  had  also  been  proposed  in  a  popular  society,  that  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  for  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund  should  be  paid  by  a 
voluntary  offering,  (a?) 

§  477.     Ireland  and  England. 

Irische  Zustiinde.  (Eheinw.  Eep.  vol.  XIII.  p.  2G3ss.  XIV,  CSss.)  F.  Il(urter),  Irl.  Zustand.  (Tub. 
Qnartalsch.  1S40.  II.  4.)  K  F.  Togel,  pragtu.  Gesch.  d.  pol.  u.  rel.  Verb.  z\v.  EngL  u.  Irl.  Lps.  1842. 
R.  Murray,  IreL  and  her  Cliurcb.  Lond.  ed.  3.  1S45.  3  vols.— 0.  Mtfer,  d.  Propaganda  in  EngL 
1851.—  G.  de  Beaumont,  l'lrland  sociale,  politique  et  religieuse.  Par.  1S39.  2  vols.  [Ireland,  from  the 
French  of  Beaumont  by  Taylor,  Lond.  1S40.  2  vols.] — J.  G.  Kohl.  [Travels  In  Ireland,  from  the 
Germ.  New  York.  1S44.  S.     /'.  v.  Baumer,  Engl,  in  1S35.  in  Letters  from  the  Germ.  Lond.  1S36.  8.] 

The  iniquity  of  the  fathers  had  descended  in  the  form  of  a  curse  of  mis- 
ery and  hatred  to  the  sons  both  of  the  spoilers  and  the  spoiled.  The  im- 
portance of  reconciling  seven  millions  of  its  subjects  to  the  state  under  which 
they  lived,  was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  government.  But  the  first  attempt 
which  it  made  to  relieve  them  of  their  burdens,  led  to  an  insurrection  in 
London  (17S0).  Every  mitigation  of  their  lot  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
through  Parliament  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  in  opposition  to  the  selfishness 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  the  passions  of  the  Protestant  multitude.  The 
Irish  people  were  under  the  direction  of  C  Connell  (1809-47),  a  demagogue, 
but  one  who  aimed  at  what  was  indispensable.  By  the  aid  of  the  priests,  lie 
kept  the  people  in  a  state  of  tremendous  excitement,  which  he  alone  could 
restrain  within  the  bounds  of  the  law.  The  spirit  of  justice  finally  obtained 
the  victory  in  the  bosoms  of  the  English  nation,  while  the  aristocracy  were 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  state  of  despair  in  which  they  beheld  the  Irish 
people.  Constrained  by  this  necessity,  Wellington  was  able  and  was  obliged 
to  accomplish  what  even  Canning  could  not  effect  with  all  the  magic  of  his 
eloquence  in  behalf  of  universal  freedom.  An  act  of  Parliament,  passed  April 
13th,  1829,  presented  a  citizen's  oath  compatible  with  the  Catholic  faith,  by  tak- 
ing which,  every  Catholic  became  eligible  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  with  few 
exceptions  to  all  offices  in  the  state  and  parish.  ('/)  But  a  people  who  lived 
as  tenants  in  their  own  country,  with  a  foreign  hierarchy  and  aristocracy, 
and  in  terror  of  starvation  every  winter,  could  seo  only  a  distant  hope  in 
concessions  like  this.  When  they  found  the  fulfilment  of  this  hope  still  de- 
layed, the  whole  nation  entered  into  an  o^cn  conspiracy  (1881),  the  tithes 
were  refused,  and  whoever  dared  to  act  contrary  to  the  known  will  of  the 
people,  was  secretly  tried  and  executed.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  tithes 
was  greater  than  they  were  worth.    The  government  received  extraordinary 
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powers  from  Parliament  (1833)  for  putting  down  these  violent  proceedings, 
and  proposed  to  reform  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland.  The  changes  con- 
templated in  this  reform,  were :  the  abolition  of  taxes  for  the  erection  of 
churches ;  the  transfer  of  the  tithes,  with  an  ahatement  of  their  amount, 
from  the  tenant  to  the  proprietor;  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  the 
bishoprics ;  a  tax  upon  all  livings  according  to  their  value,  and  the  abroga 
tion  of  all  sinecures.  (It)  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  the  inviolability 
of  the  property  of  the  Church  was  resolutely  maintained.  The  cause  of  free 
dom  in  general  became  identified  with  that  of  justice  for  Ireland.  The  lib- 
eral ministry  was  divided  upon  the  proposition  (May  27th,  1834)  to  apply  the 
surplus  of  ecclesiastical  property  to  objects  of  general  utility  in  the  state, 
under  the  direction  of  Parliament,  (c)  Even  the  Tory  ministry  under  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  reform,  but  contended  that  it 
should  be  without  depriving  the  Church  of  its  property.  The  tithes  were 
again  collected  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  only  son  of  a  widow  was 
shot  down  (Dec,  1834).  (d)  The  Peel  ministry  retired,  and  then  Russell  carried 
a  proposition  in  the  lower  House  (April  7th,  1835),  (e)  which  required  that  all 
ecclesiastical  property  not  really  needed  for  the  support  of  the  established 
Church,  should  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  people.  This  principle  of 
appropriation  was  rejected  in  the  upper  House  as  a  robbery  of  the  altar,  and 
a  commencement  of  the  work  of  destroying  the  establishment.  When  the 
Irish  Church  Bill  was  returned  to  the  lower  House,  it  was  so  mutilated,  that 
this  body  preferred  to  leave  every  thing  in  an  alarming  uncertainty  to 
attempting  any  change  then  practicable  (Aug.,  1836).  (/)  Lord  Lyndhursi 
wished  to  know  nothing  of  justice  in  behalf  of  aliens  in  faith,  in  blood,  and 
in  manners.  (<j)  The  tithe  bill  was  finally  passed  (Aug.,  1838),  without  the 
clause  for  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus.  It  transferred  the  tithes  in  the 
form  of  a  ground  rent,  with  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent.,  to  the  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  and  the  previous  arrears  were  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the 
state.  (//)  Even  O'Connell  advocated  this  law,  although  it  was  merely  an 
adjournment  of  the  question  respecting  the  existence  of  a  Protestant  Church 
supported  by  a  Catholic  people.  To  assist  the  people  in  the  work  of  deliver- 
ance by  their  own  exertion?,  the  Dominican  Father  Matthew  (since  1840)  has 
excited  a  prodigious  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  (/)  and  during  the  spring  of  1843,  O'Connell  was  able  to  collect 
around  himself  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  at  what  he  called  his  mon- 
ster meetings.  The  object  of  these  assemblies  was  to  demand  justice  for 
Ireland,  with  threats  that  if  this  were  denied  them,  the  union  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  two  countries  should  be  legally  dissolved,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  should  be  thrown  off  (repeal).  For  language  used  on  these 
occasions,  he  was  sent  to  prison  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  Ireland  was  nc 
less  governed  by  him  in  his  confinement  than  before.     The  ministry  of  Sii 
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Robert  Peel  introduced  the  Legacy  Bill,  which  allowed  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  monastic  orders,  to  acquire  property  in  its  own 
name,  (&)  and  carried  through  an  act  for  bestowing  a  splendid  endowment 
on  the  seminary  at  Maynooth,  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
(1845).  (?)  A  system  of  common  schools  supported  by  government,  but  care- 
fully avoiding  all  distinction  of  churches,  had  been  some  time  before  (1834) 
established,  and  now  four  royal  colleges  were  founded  by  Parliament  (1847) 
for  higher  education,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  religious  instruction, 
each  sect  being  left  to  secure  its  own  foundation  for  that  purpose  by  volun- 
tary efforts.  The  opinions  of  the  Irish  episcopacy  were  divided  respecting 
these  schools,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  excited  the  prejudices  of  the 
pope  against  them  on  account  of  their  destitution  of  religion,  and  they  were 
rejected  (1851).  (»<)  Even  the  proposition  of  the  government,  after  having 
abolished  the  last  of  the  old  penal  laws  against  Catholic  worship,  (n)  to  grant 
a  salary  to  their  prelates,  on  condition  that  it  should  have  a  right  to  an  influ- 
ence in  their  election,  was  declined.  Emigration  to  the  New  "World  since 
the  last  famine  has  entirely  removed  the  surplus  population  from  the  coun- 
try. The  real  estate  of  the  great  landholders,  which  had  been  brought  to  a 
public  sale  in  consequence  of  enormous  poor  rates,  came  to  a  considerable 
extent  into  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  middle  class.  A  mission  of  a  hundred 
preachers,  belonging  to  different  Protestant  sects  from  London,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1853,  and  preaching  in  tbe  streets  as  in  a  heathen  country,  was  the 
occasion  of  more  offence  than  of  edification  to  the  people,  (o)  But  some  per- 
manent missions  have  labored  during  the  last  ten  years  with  no  inconsidera- 
ble success,  by  scriptural  instruction  from  house  to  house,  by  tbe  distribution 
of  tracts,  and  by  schools  in  different  sections  of  the  country ;  although,  in 
consequence  of  their  supply  of  food  and  work  to  a  hungry  people,  the  con- 
verts were  stigmatized  as  soup-eaters  by  the  Catholic  population,  and  many, 
whose  consciences  had  not  been  carried,  returned  after  a  plentiful  harvest,  or 
when  dying,  to  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  (p)  The  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  England  were  much  awakened  in  consequence  of  the  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ing of  some  Puseyites  who  went  over  to  them,  and  the  popular  basis  supplied 
by  immigrants  from  Ireland,  for  the  number  of  these  converts  was  for  oppo- 
site reasons  much  exaggerated  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  public  journals. 
Belying  upon  such  hopes,  Pius  IX.  once  more  took  possession,  as  it  were,  of 
this  lost  territory,  by  appointing,  instead  of  the  four  apostolical  vicariates 
which  had  previously  governed  the  English  Catholics,  a  complete  episcopal 
hierarchy  for  all  England  (Sept.  20,  1850),  under  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the 
learned  and  ingenious  defender  of  his  Church,  as  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster,^) and  contributions  were  invited  for  the  erection  of  a  splendid 
church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  (r)  Parliament  could  not 
but  yield  to  the  indignation  of  the  Protestant  community  produoed  by  this 
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y-i  A.-ii.i  ■  Pi       ceonnta,  bnl  -tin  ool  leu  onesided  »  rif!  nit    poi  nn.  ;-.">a.  vol 

XXXII.  M  8  oomp  l.v.  KZ.  1809  NT.  99.    BrL  KZ.  1808.  N.  10. 
q)  BrL  KZ.  186a  \.  9u.  r)  Ibid.  1851,  ET.05. 
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proceeding,  (?)  but  it  was  difficult  to  devise  any  legal  measure  against  the 
papal  aggression  which  would  not  apply  equally  to  Ireland.  After  a  pro- 
tracted contest,  however,  the  matter  was  terminated  by  the  adoption  of  Rus- 
sell's proposition  (1851\  providing  that  all  papal  edicts,  and  all  jurisdictions, 
rank  or  titles  created  by  them  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  null  and 
void ;  that  every  person  who,  without  legal  authority,  accepted  of  any  eccle- 
siastical title  derived  from  the  name  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  should  be 
fined  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  instance  in  which  he  should  make  use  of 
it,  and  that  complaints  might  be  received  from  any  private  individual  with 
respect  to  offences  of  this  nature,  (t)  A  serious  difficulty,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  way  of  substantiating  such  a  charge.  («) 

§  478.     Forms  of  Catholicism. 

The  special  friends  of  the  Roman  Curia  and  of  the  bishops  have  become 
more  decidedly  opposed  to  one  another,  under  the  name  of  Ultramontanixts 
and  Liberals.  The  former  defend  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  improving  the  Church,  by  planting  themselves  on  the  ground 
of  established  usages,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  external  universal  authority. 
This  Romish  Catholicism  was  not  long  since  popidar  among  the  lower  classes 
in  Spain,  and  was  there  embraced  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  the 
national  character.  But  in  consequence  of  the  festivals  of  the  inquisition, 
and  the  political  parties  of  the  day,  it  there  assumed  a  gloomy  and  passion- 
ate character.  It  appeared  in  the  most  harmless  form,  until  the  revolution,  in 
Italy,  especially  in  the  south,  where  even  the  personal  ridicule  heaped  upon 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  more  dangerous  opposition  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests, were  not  generally  prejudicial  to  the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  sensu- 
ous form  of  a  system  of  saint-worship  was  there  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Illuminations,  rockets,  and  the  roar  of  cannons,  form  necessary  parts  of 
divine  worship,  and  the  miracles  must  annually  be  repeated  at  the  joyful 
festivals.  The  Epistle  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  the  people  of  Messina  must  be 
read,  (a)  the  domestic  animals  must  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water  under  the 
direction  of  St.  Anthony,  (b)  and  the  lambs  from  whose  wool  the  pallium  is 
woven,  must  receive  a  benediction  at  the  altar  of  St.  Agnes.  Every  thing  is 
there  connected  with  some  joyous  festival,  and  Mary's  tears  are  regarded  as 
at  least  equally  efficacious  in  the  work  of  atonement  with  the  blood  of 
Christ.  The  Church  has  not  done  much  for  the  intellectual  improvement  and 
morals  of  the  people,  but  it  has  kept  up  a  certain  kind  of  discipline,  pro- 
tected cheerful  and  pleasant  customs,  and  never  repressed  the  natural  talents 
of  this  highly  intellectual  people.  The  clergy,  with  their  officious  but  pleas- 
ant inefficiency,  are  only  the  culminating  points  of  the  popular  life,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  undisturbed,  they  are  kindly  disposed.  But  in  Germany  and 
Prance,  where  tliis  party,  as  a  peculior  section  of  Catholicism,  has  been  made 

«)  BrL  KZ.  1S50.  N.  928.  94.  101s. 

t)  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act:   Brl.  KZ.  i861.  N.  55.  u)  Ibii  N.  70. 

a)  Deutsche  Zeltschr.  f.  clir.  Wiss.  1S52.  N.  49. 

h)  A.  KZ.  1S29.  N.  192.    TUe  matter  was  pretty  macb  .'t>  It  b  ihere  related,  although  I  saw  Dotti 
Irg  " blasphemous"  in  it. 
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to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  fatal  to  its  interests,  it  has  come  inta 
conflict  "with  every  kind  of  intellectual  freedom,  and  every  where  is  ahhorred 
Dy  the  friends  of  liberty.  Hence  the  Ultramontanists  look  with  horror  upon 
all  universities.  +he  freedom  of  the  press,  philosophical  studies,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  often  intentionally  encourage  superstition,  or 
at  least  mere  excitements  of  the  fancy.  (<•)  In  consequence  of  old  traditions, 
much  impaired  however  by  modern  intelligence,  Bavaria  became  the  prin- 
cipal home  of  this  enthusiasm,  and  after  1838,  its  ministry  fell  completely  under 
its  sway.  The  mild  earnestness  of  the  dying  Bishop  Schwaebl,  and  of  the  king 
himself,  was  sometimes  indeed  aroused  against  the  rigid  Ultramontanism  of 
this  ministry,  when  its  zeal  against  every  thing  of  a  Protestant  nature  did 
violence  to  their  feelings,  but  it  was  not  till  1847  that  it  was  overthrown  by 
a  travelling  danseuse.  (</)  The  Liberals  possessed  much  influence  in  conse- 
quence of  the  education  which  the  clergy  of  Germany  received  at  universi- 
ties where  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  taught  together,  the  protection  of 
the  governments,  and  the  total  disinclination  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  all 
forms  of  mental  slavery.  They  demanded  that  public  worship  should  be 
conducted  in  the  language  of  the  people ;  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  freely 
circulated ;  that  instead  of  inculcating  dependence  upon  mere  outward  forms, 
the  education  of  the  people  should  receive  a  spiritual  tendency ;  and  that 
national  churches  and  synods  might  be  so  constituted,  that  the  rights  of  the 
pope  might  remain  merely  honorary,  or  definitely  determined  by  the  consti- 
tution. Such  views  were  sometimes  expressed  only  in  literary  works,  and 
sometimes  through  petitions  and  associations.  From  Silesia,  they  generally 
came  connected  with  disclosures  of  all  kinds  of  abuses,  by  the  learned 
brothers  Theiner,  the  theologian  and  the  canonist.  (>)  The  principal  object 
against  which  almost  every  kind  of  disposition  and  plan  was  directed,  was 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Petitions  for  its  abolition  have  been  presented  to 
the  episcopal  authorities  by  pastors  in  Silesia  (1826),  and  associations  have 
been  formed  against  it  in  Southern  Germany  (1830).  These  efforts,  however, 
have  been  sternly  repelled  by  the  bishops  and  by  the  government  of  "Wurtem- 
berg.  (/)  The  chambers  of  Southern  Germany  (since  1824),  to  whom  ad- 
dresses on  this  subject  were  sent  up,  declared  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  case;  until  finally  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Baden  recommeuded  that 
the  government  (1831)  should  adopt  suitable  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the 
law  relating  to  celibacy,  (a)     In   France,  priests  were  married  who  had  pre- 

r)  Miraculous  Medals :  Pflinz,  (1.  rel  L.  in  Frankr.  p.  222.  On  the  other  aide:  Acta  Mat  ecc 
J837.  p.  814.    8.  Bi  Dodlct'a  pence:  l».  A.  Z.  1S47.  N.  12<i.  eomn,  %  4>o. 

•I)  &  Sugenheim,  Baterna  K-  u  Volks-ZnatAnde,  Gless.  1642.  Brl.  KZ.  1841.  N.  22.  41.  47.  t» 
1S45.  N.  83.    D.  A  Z   1644.  N.  1&    A.  KZ   184T.  N.  40. 

«)  //.  Amman,  Beatreb.d.  Hochachnle  Freiburg  tan  KBechte,  Froth,  1883-6.  i  Belts,  ( TTirimtm 
berg,) Die dentacbe  K.  (Z&r.)  1815.  Fetter,  Deutacblu.  Bom.  Frkf  1880.  K6pp,&.  kath,  Clm 
19.  Jhii.  Mentz.  ivio.  JA- ray,  aind  Betbnnen  In  <L  kath.  K.  notbwendlgt  Beutw.  v.  <l.  Pastoral* 
confer,  an  Oflenbnrg,  1883. '-  ed.  verm,  durob  Belencht  dea  daranf  arfblgten  I  i  grab.  <>r<ii. 

narhit-.  Offenb.  1888  (A»t.  u  Am./.  TMtur,)  Die  kath.  K.  Boblea,  Altenb,  1846.  and  often,  oorap, 
Ant.  Thriii"-,  r.-c.  Beatreb.  In  d,  Lath.  K.  Altenb.  1846,  P.  9.  p.  06aa  -J.  n.  ffq/i m,  Mohla  a.  We* 
lonb.  o.  Btrengklrcbllchk.  a,  Llberallam.  Dim.  1849, 

/)  Kr-ti-r  sicg  ih-  Mchtefl  u.  d.  Flnaternlae,  Han.  t -'.v..  Mi-rkw.  I'lnhiiifrchr.  d.  Foratbtsoh.  v 
BreaL  Ban.  1987.  Debar  d,  BUdnnge,  VerelnaCd.  kirohL  A.nfbeb.d  0  Ibatge^  Dim.  1881.  A.  KZ 
1S8I.  N.  70,  ISA  174.  198,       v)  A.  KZ  1838  v  78.  108.  -  188L  N.  174a,  181.  188,  1883,  Y  8.  i  IT, 
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viously  taken  the  vow.  The  French  courts  declared,  that  even  the  marriage 
of  priests  who  had  given  up  the  duties  of  their  office  was  invalid.  (A)  The 
Liberals,  in  some  instances  as  Protestant  Catholics,  were  the  first  who  took 
part  in  Protestant  literature  and  science.  As  Febronius  had  assailed  and 
shaken  the  fundamental  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law,  Blau  also  undermined 
the  principles  of  ecclesiastical  faith.  (/)  In  place  of  the  only  saving  Church, 
he  wished  to  substitute  the  only  saving  religion  found  in  every  pious  heart.  (£) 
Others  labored  with  honest  intentions  in  behalf  of  Catholicism.  Instead  of 
the  religion  of  the  monks  and  the  virtues  of  the  saints,  Werhneister  (d.  1823), 
who  had  acquired  an  education  of  an  entirely  Protestant  character  in  the 
Benedictine  convent,  held  up  the  religion  of  the  gospel  and  the  moral  system 
which  Gellert  had  taught.  (/)  Ilinchcr  presented  the  simple  faith  of  the 
Bible,  in  contrast  with  the  scholastic  system  of  the  Church,  but  he  submitted 
to  the  papal  judgment  upon  his  treatise  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  with  the  science  of  the  present  day.  (?«)  Hvg  vied  with  the  Protes- 
tant theologians  in  ingenious  investigations  with  regard  to  the  canon  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  («)  and  Schols  turned  attention  once  more  to  the  manuscripts 
which  had  been  recently  obtained  from  Constantinople,  (o)  Occupying  an 
intermediate  position  between  the  Eomish  and  the  Liberal  form  of  Catho- 
licism, inclining  sometimes  toward  the  first  and  sometimes  toward  the  latter, 
according  to  the  personal  preferences,  (p)  the  position,  or  the  sincerity  of  the 
individual,  an  Ideal  school  began  to  make  its  appearance,  which  pointed  out 
the  religious  ideas  involved  in  the  Catholic  dogmas  and  usages,  and  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  Catholicism  with  modern  science  and  improvements,  (q)  It 
proceeded  from  France  in  the  form  of  a  poetic  and  artistic  glorification  of 
the  Church  (§  444).  German  philosophy  was,  sometimes  in  the  spirit  of 
faith,  and  sometimes  in  the  allegorical  strain,  incorporated  with  the  Catholic 
doctrines,  (r)  Gbrres  (b.  1776),  who  possessed  powerful  original  talents,  and 
united  with  them  a  poetical  and  philosophical  temperament,  attempted,  with- 
out regard  to  historical  truth,  once  more  to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  "Wherever  a  thorough  theological  discipline  was  permitted,  this 
Catholicism  vindicated  itself  by  showing  what  the  Church  had  been  to  past 
ages,  and  what  it  always  may  be  to  the  human  mind.    In  Germany,  this  ten- 


h)  A.  KZ.  1929.  N.  18.  33.  1S3.  1933.  N.  44.  65. 

i)  Kritische  Geach.  i  UrctaL  Unfehlbarkeit.  Frkf.  1791. 

k)  (KMer,)  Katholikon.  Fur  alle  unter  jeder  Form  das  Fine.  3  ed.  Aarau.  1882. 

1)  An  d.  unbescheidenen  Verehrer  d.  Ileiligen,  bes.  Maria,  llanau.  1SU1.  Predigten.  Ulm.  lS12ss 
6  vols. 

m)  Ue.  d.  Verb.  d.  Fv.  zu  d.  theol.  Scholastic.  Tub.  1S23.  Die  kirclilielien  Zustande  d.  Gegenw 
Tub.  1849.  8  ed.    Brl.  KZ.  1850.  N.  16. 

«)  Einl.  in  d.  Scbrr.  d.  N.  T.  Stuttg.  u.  Tub.  (1808-21.)  1826.  2  vols. 

o)  Gesch.  d.  Textes  d.  N.  T.  Lps.  1828.    N.  T.  gr.  Lps.  1S30-5.  2  Th.  4. 

p)  Tzsch irner,  Briefe  u.  Rel.  u.  Politik.  Lps.  1828,  XMler,  Bcitr.  z.  d.  Versucben,  den  Kath.  zu 
ldoalisiren.  Knssb.  1828.   A.  KZ.  1832.  N.  155. 

q)  P.  B.  Zimmer,  pbil.  Religionsl.  Landsh.  1805.  G.  M.  Klein,  Durst  d.  phil.  Rel.  u.  Sittenl. 
Baiub.  1818.  F.  Bander,  specul.  Dogmat.  Stuttg.  1828ss.  2  P.  F.  A.  Staudenmaier,  Fncykl.  d. 
theoL  Wlaa  Mente.  1884  [J.  A.  Moehler,  Symbolism,  or  Expos,  of  the  Doct  Differences  between 
Protestants  ind  Oatliolics.  Lond.  8vo.] 

r)  Page  56.  <fe  111.    Symbolik.  Mayence.  1882.  ed.  4.  1885.    Tub.  Quartalsch.  1838.  H.  & 
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dency  was  represented  by  Jfoehler  (1796-1838),  who  had  been  aroused  by 
Schleiermacher,  and  at  one  time  had  been  pervaded  by  enthusiasm  in  behalf 
of  free  investigation,  but  gradually  he  had  been  mastered  by  the  majesty  of 
his  Church,  and  now  infused  a  confiding  spirit  once  more  into  the  department 
of  science.  In  France,  since  Lamennais  has  retired  from  the  public  scene, 
its  principal  representative  has  been  Bantam,  who  learned  to  distrust  his 
reason  in  the  school  of  Kant,  until  he  was  prepared  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  direction  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  infinite 
nature  of  whose  principles  was  unfolded  and  evinced  by  their  power  in  the 
human  heart.  In  opposition  to  him,  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  defended  simply 
scholastic  reason  (since  1834).  (s)  Ounther  wished  to  substitute  for  the  hea- 
thenish philosophy  of  the  scholastics  and  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  a  Chris- 
tian philosophy,  whose  mystical  and  profound  spirit  would  play  about  its 
rational  nature  in  the  manner  of  Jacob  Boehme,  like  an  aurora  borealis  or 
an  ignis  fatuus,  and  might  be  regarded  as  the  equal  sister  of  the  system  of 
faith  found  in  those  established  doctrines  of  the  Church  which  always  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  truth.  But  this  "  Romish  Court  Philosophy  "  of  Treves 
was  forbidden  by  an  order  from  Rome  (1852),  and  was  threatened  by  German 
denunciations  from  the  same  quarter,  (t)  The  same  disposition  and  views 
which  originated  and  sustained  an  old  orthodoxy  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
were  here  also  favorable  to  the  Roman  Jesuitic  Catholicism ;  and  now  when 
the  hierarchy,  with  its  extensive  possessions,  had  lost  also  its  splendid  posi- 
tion, it  received,  instead  of  the  distinguished  worldly  prelates  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed, and  who  often  opposed  the  pope,  were  very  independent,  and  were 
restrained  only  by  their  political  position,  a  class  of  bishops  whose  personal 
characters  were  eminent,  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  Rome,  and  who 
used  the  unbroken  power  of  the  episcopacy  to  educate  a  clergy  of  a  similar 
spirit.  The  literary  conflicts  of  these  three  parties  were  especially  exhibited 
in  the  German  periodicals,  (u)  since  in  countries  where  every  Church  was 
protected  by  law,  the  privileges  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  sufficiently 
upheld  by  a  censorship  of  the  press  and  deposition  from  office.  Rome  did 
not  prove  itself  the  seat  of  any  very  extraordinary  theological  learning,  and 
wherever  it  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into  literary  controversy,  it  interfered 
by  means  of  rather  rough  weapons.  (*•)  Still  even  tho  pope  prohibited  only 
the  reading  of  certain  books,  and  exhorted  all  to  collect  their  energies  against 

«)  Sautain:  de  I'enselgnement  de  la  pollen  France.  Straeb.  1888.  PhlL  do  Cbrlstlanieme,  B  r. 
1885.— Acta  hist  ecc.  1885  188T.  p.  68»    < '.  F.  JOnga,  L  Bast  (ZeUsohr.  C  Met  Th,  1S37. 

vol.  VII.  p.  2.)  Brl.  KZ.  1843.  N.  85. 

t\  a.  GUmtheri  Varecbnle  z.  spec  Th.  Vien.  (1828s.)  1848.  2  vols.  \hr  letrte  BymboHker.  Vlen. 
1S34.  and  P<t'».t:  Xantukopfe.  Vi.  in.  1884  and  FaUh,  PbiL  Tasohenb.  Vlen.  IS  Mng«r,  d. 

obr.  PhlL  vert  leidigt  Munich.  1858.     I    ■'  l'h.  Qunthi  \  BrL  KZ. 

1852.  N.  61. 

u)  1.  Kfrehenfrennd  by  !'..  nki  rt,  Athena  la,  d.  Katholtk  by  Wela.  kath.  Lit  '/..  by  Kit/.  Lnaerner 
KZ,  Si"n,  blat  pol  Blatter,  bj  P  i  J.  EL  JOrg,  dentacba  (Kalner)  Volkahalle,     I 

Krclni.  Blatter  1L  TheoL  a.  Klrcbentb.,  by  Pflanz,  kan,  Waobter  bj  A    afdller,  i—t 1 1.  K.  z   l.y 

Lerohenmaller,  Stlmtnen  a,  d.  kath,  K  Deal  ohl  ,'J.  Tah.  tbeol.  Qaartaleohrlft,  Zeltaoh.  f.  d.  V.nh. 
Freiburg,  K.  z.  bj  Bengler,  Jabrbb.  f.  Tbeol.  n.  PhlL 

v)  Broun,  d  Lebren  d.  BenneManiamai  gatgeheunen  a.  die  entgegenrteh.  Anslchten  tertrurfta 
v.  d.  BiM'imr  v.  "trn--b.  nebsl  i-  Breve  iir.^-.  XVI.  Bonn,  I88&  t'.liiia.,-,  &,  d.  Bmandp.  d. 
Kathollc  v.  d.  rom  DMatnr.  Nornb. 
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those  who  for  selfish  ends,  hut  under  the  pretence  of  reform,  had  conspired 
against  ecclesiastical  and  divine  rights,  (w)  A  few  were  wise  enough  to  he- 
come  reconciled  in  a  proper  manner ;  others  did  not  return  untU  they  were 
ohliged  to  do  so  as  penitent  forlorn  children,  and  still  others  ft~  out  entirely 
with  the  Church,  (as)  The  Great  "Union  of  127  Catholics  at  Dresden  (1831) 
declared  that  the  gospel,  explained  by  the  light  of  reason  and  of  the  age, 
was  the  only  rule  of  their  faith,  and  among  their  festivals  they  reckoned  one 
for  the  Sun,  hut  none  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  On  the  other  hand, 
Carove  insisted  upon  the  literal  acceptance  of  the  ordinary  doctrines,  drove 
Catholicism  back  to  its  principle  of  an  infallibility  by  which  alone  men  could 
be  saved,  and  then  tormented  himself  and  others  by  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  it.  (y)  The  Abbe  Ilelsen  of  Brussels,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Cath- 
olic apostolic  Church,  exhorted  men  to  turn  from  the  Eoman  Antichrist  to 
Christ,  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  died,  abandoned  by  all,  and  with  no 
confidence  even  in  himself  (1842).  (,?) 

§  479.     German  Catholicism. 

Eduin  Bauer,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch-kath.  K.  Meiss.  18-15.  W.  A.  Lampadhts,  d.  deutsch-kath.  Be- 
weg.  Lps.  1846. — Kath.  KReform,  Monatschr.  ed.  by  A.  Maw.  Muller,  BrI.  s.  1S45.  Eur  freies  rel. 
Leben.  Materialien  ■/..  Gesch.  u.  Fortbild.  d.  chr.  Gemeinden  insb.  d.  freien  kath.  ed.  by  T.  Ilofferivh- 
tor  and  F.  Kampe,  Brsl.  s.  1S4S.  Literary  Gen.  View :  by  Hase  and  Schwarz :  Jen.  A.  L.  Z.  1S46.  N. 
131.  183.  221.  2S8.  299ss.  1847.  N.  53ss.  1848.  N.  137ss.  [Saml.  Laing,  Notes  on  the  Rise,  &c.  of  the 
Germ.  Cath.  Chh.  Lond.  1S45.  Gervinus,  Mission  of  the  Ger.  Catholics,  trans!,  from  Germ.  Lond. 
1846.    Dubl.  Univ.  Mag.  (in  Eclectic  Mag.  Jan.  1846.)  Oct.  1845.  art.  on  Germ.  Cath.  Chh.] 

The  Prussian  ecclesiastical  controversy  was  finally  celebrated  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Treves  (Aug.,  Oct.,  1844),  by  the  festival  of  the  seamless  coat 
of  Christ  (§  200).  More  than  a  million  of  people  went  thither  to  adore  this 
garment  of  our  divine  Lord ;  and  when  the  grand  niece  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  had  experienced  a  partial  cure  there,  thousands  made  trial  of  its 
miraculous  power,  with  a  few  instances  of  apparent  success,  (a)  The  rejoic- 
ings occasioned  by  this  pilgrimage  (b)  were  in  some  degree  disturbed  by  a  letter 
from  Laurahutte  against  the  idolatrous  festival  at  Treves,  and  addressed  to 
the  resident  bishop  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  nineteenth  century,  (c)  The  vigorous 
and  bold  tone,  and  the  signature  of  a  Catholic  priest  which  this  letter  exhib- 
ited, made  it  a  standard  at  which  both  friends  and  enemies  directed  their 
attention.  The  writer  of  it  was  John  Eonge  (b.  1813),  a  chaplain  who  had 
been  suspended  for  disobedience,  and  excommunicated  by  the  episcopal  au- 

w)  Gcgen  Offenburg  v.  4.  Oct.  1833:  A.  KZ.  1834  N.  174. 

e)  Chr.  Fuchs:  Schweiz  Republikaner,  1834.  N.  78.  (comp.  Alois  Fuchs  u.  s.  Suspensionsgcsch. 
m.  Actenstucken.  Rappersw.  1833.)  Aug.  Tkeiner,  Gesch.  d.  geistl.  Bildungsanstalten.  Mayence. 
1S35.  A.  KZ.  1835.  N.  23s.  C.  A.  v.  Iieieklin-Meldegg  :  A.  KZ.  1832.  N.  59.  Fischer :  Brl.  KZ 
1S41.  N.  15. 

y)  Die  grosse  Einh.  d.  127  antir.'.m.  Kath.  Lps.  1S81.  A.  KZ.  1832.  N.  5.  J.  W.  Carori,  d. 
allcinsel.  K.  Frkf.  1826.  Die  letzten  Dinge  d.  rOm.  Kath.  Lps.  1S32.  Ruin.  KathUic.  in  d.  Papststadt 
Lps.  1851. 

z)  Ev.  KZ.  1833.  N.  101.    Brl.  KZ  1848.  N.  11. 

a)  J.  Marv,  d.  AnsstelL  d.  h.  Rocks.  Treves.  1S45.  [John  Ronge,  or  the  IToly  Coat  of  Treves. 
New  Tork.  1S45.  18.]  V.  Hansen,  actenmass.  Darst.  wundcrb.  Heiloogen  b.  Ausst  d.  h.  Rocks 
Treves.  1845. 

b)  J.  v.  Qdrres,  d.  Wallf.  v.  Trier.  Regeusb.  1845. 

c)  At  first  in  the  Sachslsche  Vatcrlands  Blat  er,  of  Oct.  1G,  1844 
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thorities  at  Breslau.  After  these  proceedings  against  him,  be  had  published 
at  Breslau  some  polemical  writings  against  Romish  abominations,  and  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  a  German  national  Church.  His  style  was  rather 
declamatory,  but  bis  sentiments  had  all  the  pathos  of  a  decided  convic- 
tion, (d)  In  Schneidemuhl,  a  town  belonging  to  Prussian  Poland,  the  vicar 
John  (kefiki  (b.  1813)  had  been  suspended  because  he  would  not  renounce 
a  young  Polish  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached.  lie  however  now  gave 
notice  (Aug.  22,  1844)  that  he  would  hold  no  further  connection  with  the 
Roman  court  Church ;  and  without  renouncing  his  Catholic  priesthood,  he 
proceeded,  with  some  members  of  his  congregation  who  believed  as  he  did, 
to  establish  what  he  called  a  Christian  apostolic  Catholic  congregation,  (e) 
On  the  plan  of  this  congregation,  many  Catholics  dissatisfied  with  their 
Church  collected  around  Ronge  at  Breslau,  as  Christian  Catholic  congrega- 
tions (March  9,  1845).  (/)  Persons  of  similar  sentiments  in  nearly  twenty 
of  the  towns  of  Northern  Germany  presented  addresses  of  concurrence  to 
Ronge,  and  united  together  as  German  Catholic  congregations.  They  were 
agreed  in  their  opposition  to  the  Roman  Church,  against  which  the  Reforma- 
tion had  protested  from  the  very  first,  so  far  as  to  demand  a  free  use  of  the 
Scriptures  and  an  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  by  the  congre- 
gation. But  those  congregations  which  were  established  by  Czcrski  firmly 
adhered  not  only  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  old  ecclesiastical  ortho- 
doxy, but  to  some  institutions  peculiarly  Romish  in  their  origin,  while  those 
which  proceeded  from  Breslau  were  of  a  rationalist  tendency.  To  give  unity 
to  this  Church,  without  much  previous  concert,  a  council  was  held  at  Leip- 
sic  on  Easter,  1815,  at  which  deputies  appeared  from  fifteen  congregations, 
and  provided  especially  for  the  liturgy  to  be  used,  and  the  general  order  of 
the  societies.  The  papal  hierarchy  was  unconditionally  renounced,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  a  faith  which  must  be 
modified  by  the  spirit  of  each  successive  age,  and  explained  and  compre- 
hended by  a  reason  pervaded  by  the  general  Christian  idea.  Nothing  was 
retained  of  the  second  article  of  the  modernized  Apostles'  Creed  except  a 
declaration  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  a  special  stress  was 
laid  upon  works  of  love  as  the  true  evidence  of  faith.  (?)  Ozerski  consented 
to  this  triumph  of  the  Breslau  party,  as  the  particulars  of  the  creed  were 
left  to  the  free  choice  of  each  congregation;  but  at  home  he  adopted  a  con- 
fession which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  tlie  Apos- 
tles1 Creed,  and  renounced  the  companions  of  the  Leipdo  confession  as  the 
worshippers  of  reason  and  the  enemies  of  Christ.  (A)  During  two  tours 
which  Ronge  took  as  far  ns  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  lie  founded  many 
congregations.    A  few  attacks  were  then  made  upon  him,  bul  generally  ho 


rf)  An  il.  nled.ro  kii-h   Geiatlichk.  Jena,  1846.    And.  kath,  Lehrar.  AJtanb.  1848,    Beobtfertlg 
Lp*.  1845,    An  inclnc Olanbenagenoaaen  n.  Mltbdrgar.  Alton!)  1845, 

e)  Bechtfert  meinea  kbfMlei  ▼.  d.  nun.  Bof  klrobe.  Bromb.  L845,    Oflenes Glanbensbek.  d,  afar. ap 
kath.  K.  7.u  Bchneidem,  Dane  1845, 

/)  Die  clirtetkatb,  Oemetnde  zn  Breslau.  Brett  B  ed  1845, 

g)  Die  erete  allg,  K  Ver-inninl.  d.  deutsob-kath.  K.  711  Lelpelo,  ed.  by  X.  IVmn  and  /'.  Wigard 
L\w>.  1S4,').    [A  da;  with  l:  i'  ibl  t'niv.  Hag  (In  Eoleollo  Mag,  April.  1848.)  Jan.  IMC] 

h)  Czernki,  Sendsehr,  an  alle  ohr.  apoat  katfa,  Oemelnden.  Land  b. 
42 
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was  complimented  along  his  journey  with  public  dinners,  as  if  he  were  8 
second  Luther,  (i)  Czerski,  whose  believing  tendencies  found  acknowledg- 
ment only  in  a  much  more  limited  sphere,  and  even  there  came  sometime? 
unpleasantly  in  contact  with  some  of  Ronge's  adherents,  (l)  was  induced,  at 
a  conference  assembled  at  Rawicz  (Feb.  3,  1846),  to  acknowledge  his  other 
fellow-combatants  as  brethren.  This  he  did  notwithstanding  his  undeviating 
and  cordial  adherence  to  the  standard  of  the  unabridged  apostolic  Creed,  on 
the  ground  that  it  might  tend  to  confirm  religion  to  recognize  the  common 
basis  on  which  their  faith  rested,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  might  recog- 
nize each  other  again  as  brethren.  (I)  The  congregations  which  acted  on 
these  views  at  a  synod  convened  at  Schneidemuhl  (July,  1846),  adopted  a 
simple  biblical  confession,  with  the  concession  that  the  old  Apostles'  Creed 
might  be  used  in  the  churches  and  schools,  although  they  acknowledge  that 
it  contains  some  historical  matters  of  minor  importance  for  the  Christian 
heart,  (m)  In  England,  a  short  time  after  this,  Czerski  himself  avowed  that 
his  views  on  this  point  had  been  radically  changed,  (n)  but  the  only  congre- 
gation which  thoroughly  represents  his  theological  system,  is  one  which  has 
been  collected  at  Berlin  for  the  very  purpose  of  a  protest,  and  which  has  even 
gone  beyond  his  exclusive  position,  (o)  Ronge,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious 
to  ennoble  Christianity,  and  exalt  it  to  a  complete  religion  of  humanity,  has 
shown  himself  inclined  to  unite  with  the  free  Protestant  congregations 
(§  467).  (p)  The  proposal  for  such  a  union,  however,  was  quietly  laid  aside, 
when  it  was  made  in  the  two  ecclesiastical  assemblies  held  in  Berlin  at  Whit- 
suntide, 1847,  representing  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  congregations,  and 
thoroughly  adhering  to  the  Leipsic  resolutions,  (q)  German  Catholicism  has 
carried  out  its  forms  of  public  worship  and  its  constitution  in  smaller  synodal 
associations,  (■?•)  the  former  with  Protestant  simplicity,  and  the  latter  with  a 
decided  stress  laid  upon  the  rights  of  particular  congregations,  not  only  with 
respect  to  their  own  pastors,  who  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
but  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  synods,  and  in  some  instances  the  women 
possessed  an  equal  right  with  others  to  vote.  A  few  clergymen  with  their 
adherents,  who  went  over  to  the  new  association,  were  excommunicated  by 
the  bishops  under  whose  jurisdiction  they  had  lived,  but  generally  the  con- 
troversy was  merely  of  a  literary,  though  sometimes  of  a  disgraceful  charac- 
ter. («)  Ronge  has  proposed  himself  as  a  reformer  even  to  the  Protestant 
Church,  where  the  chief  point  of  his  reformation  consists  in  bringing  Christ 
down  to  the  brotherhood  of  human  poverty  and  suffering,  (t)     A  few  licen- 

i)  Ronee's  erste  Rundrelse.  Brsl.  1845.     {Schumann,)  Ronge's  Fabrten.  Rudolst.  1846. 

k)  J.  If.  F.  Romberg,  A.  Spalt  d.  cbrist-kath.  Vereins  zu  Bromberg.  Bromb.  1845. 

I)  Oterekt,  zweites  Sendscbr.  an  alle  christ-kath.  Gemeinden.  Bromb.  1S46. 

m)  Brl.  KZ.  1846.  N.  63.  68. 

n)  Katli.  KReform.  Nov.  1S46.  p.  141.    Ev.  KZ.  1847.  N.  38s. 

o)  Glaubensbek.  der  nach  <3.  Protest,  v.  15.  Mai  zu  Berlin  sich  bildenden  cbristkath.  Gem. 
Sri.  1845. 

p)  Brl.  KZ.  1847.  N.  8.  11.  15. 

q)  Die  zweite  cbristkatb.  KVersamml.  zu  Berlin.  ed.  by  R.  Blum  and  F.  Wigard,  I.ps.  1847. 

r)  Grundzuge  d.  Glaubensl.,  d.  Gottesd.  u.  d.  Verf.  genebm.  v.  d.  Syn.  zu  Breslau.  Brsl.  1845 
Organ.  Statutf.  deutsch-kath.  Gem.  v.  F.  Wigard.  Dresd.  1845. 

«)  OflVnes  Sendscbr.  der  Witwe  Anna  Czerska  an  '.hren  Sohn,  Jen  suspend.  Trlester.  P.all'b.  1815 

0  Ronge,  Neue  u  docb  alte  Fcinde.  Dess.  1S45.     D.  Wesen  d.  freien  clir.  K.  llamb.  1847. 
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Hates  found  an  earlier  field  of  labor  in  German  Catholic  congregations,  and 
two  Protestant  congregations  in  the  country  found  it  convenient  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  German  Catholics  on  account  of  difficulties  in  their  local 
circumstances.    But  the  Protestant  population  has  almost  unanimously  offered 
the  new  Church  the  joint  use  of  their  own  churches,  a  considerable  assistance 
in  money,  and  the  power  of  their  daily  press,  with  no  wish  to  draw  away  its 
members,  and  at  first  with  great  expectations  of  national  results.  (>i)     So  far 
as  their  relations  to  the  state  were  concerned,  the  German  Catholics  claimed 
all  the  privileges  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  Catholics,  without  modifi- 
cation.    By  prohibitions  and  expatriations,  the  governments  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria  nearly  succeeded  in  entirely  excluding  the  sect  of  Ronge  from  their 
territories.     The  smaller  Protestant  states  allowed  the  Catholic  dissenters  to 
proceed  without  molestation.     The  governments  of  Hanover.  Saxony,  Baden, 
and  Wurtemberg,  opposed  them ;  the  two  latter  impaired  their  rights  of  citi- 
zenship, and  in  Hesse  Cassel  they  were  oppressed  with  still  greater  severity. 
In  every  country,  however,  their  rights  were  sustained  by  the  lower  legisla- 
tive chamber,  (v)     At  first,  Prussia  declared  that  it  would  not  then  interfere 
in  their  favor,  or  in  opposition  to  them ;  afterwards,  the  displeasure  which 
it  felt  at  the  peculiar  Christianity  of  the  age  was  stronger  than  its  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  injury  to  the  hierarchy,  until  finally  the  natural  current  of 
affairs  brought  it  around  once  more  to  the  policy  of  non-interference,  (w) 
German  Catholicism  has  prevailed   almost   exclusively  among  the  middle 
classes  of  society,  but  the  learned  Regenhrccltt,  a  professor  of  canon  law  at 
Breslau,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  it  when  the  congregation  was  formed  in  that 
city,  and  Theiaer,  at  the  frequent  solicitation  of  different  parties,  contributed 
his  established  reputation  to  the  new  movement,  (.r)     Both  these  men,  how- 
ever, have  since  been  estranged  and  separated  from  all  connection  with  any 
congregation,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  course  which  Ronge  has  pur- 
sued, (y)     Near  the  end  of  the  year  1846,  it  became  evident  that  the  leaders 
in  this  movement  were  beginning  to  sink  in  public  estimation,  and  that  their 
cause  was  deficient  in  religious  energy.     It  could  not  therefore  be  concealed 
that  the  movement  itself  had  come  to  a  dangerous  pause.     The  new  Church 
then  numbered  about  60,000  members,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  in  Silesia. 
"Where  the   Catholic   population  was   compact  and  unbroken,  scarcely  any 
inroad  was  made  upon  it;  but  the  remnants  and  advanced  posts  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Protestant  countries,  which  had  been  gained  or  maintained 
with  difficulty  for  centuries,  were  either  lost  or  much  endangered,  and  seri- 
ous apprehensions  were  entertained  at  Rome  that  another  Reformation  was 
about  to  proceed  from  Germany.     March,  1848,  brought  complete  freedom  to 

u)  Gertlnun:  <l.  Marion  i  D.  Kathollkea  Hdlb.  1845.  [(Tervintw,  Marion  of  the  Gwm,  Oatho- 
iic\  Lond  isitv  18.]  (/'.  SehmkA,  <l.  prot  Uclstlk-lik.  u.  .1.  D.  Kathollken.  /.fir.  1846.)  D.  \>x«l  Qelat- 
liclik.  u.  (L  DKuiholik.n.   Betdelb.  1840, 

v)  Die  Bpreoher  £  d.  DKatb.  In  d.  aSoba,  Btandevers,  Lpa>  1846.9  P.  F.  H.-k-.r,  die  ataatareobtL 
Verh.  d.  DKatboL  in.  baa  Blnbttck.  u.  Baden.  Hridelb.  I  ed  1848.  <:  FWeaVidk,  Die  deataohkatb. 
Frage  In  Knrtaeeeen.  Lpe>  isiT 

ic)  Cab.  Ordra  v.  BO  Apr.,  nflniat  7erf  r.  IT.  Hal,  Otb.  Ordw  v.  B.  .lull,  1845.  /..  SfoMar,  <L 
BUiatu.d.  DKuiliolik.n.  Lpa.  1840. 

a-)  Krkl.  <l.  Pnt  Regenbreobt  an  d.  Biath.  Verweaer  ii.  a,  A\naaehelden  a.  &  r  in.  K.  Hrsl.  IS43 
inton  Tlxiner,  d.  ref.  Beetrebnngon  In  d.  katta.  K.  BraL  l-i.v..  I  I".        y)  BrL  EZ  184T.  N.  15. 
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the  new  Church  :  in  Saxony  it  was  recognized  as  a  civil  corporation  ;  (?)  the 
most  rigid  Catholic  countries  were  thrown  open  to  it ;  in  Vienna  and  Munich 
it  was  received  with  a  curious  interest ;  in  Austria  it  was  tolerated,  and  in 
Bavaria  it  was  recognized,  though  the  Archbishop  of  Freysingen  would  not 
allow  German  Catholicism  to  be  properly  either  Catholic  or  German.    It  was 
however,  soon  found  that  the  religious  element  within  and  beyond  the  con- 
gregations became  less  and  less  prominent.     Eonge,  as  a  deputy  of  the  demo- 
cratic unions,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  denounced  the  election  of 
an  irresponsible  imperial  officer  as  an  act  of  treason  to  the  people ;    and 
Dowiat  perhaps  did  injustice  to  the  excitements  of  his  youthful  fancy,  when 
he  declared  that  he  had  looked  upon  the  religious  movement  as  only  the 
means  of  a  social  agitation,  but  that  he  now  regarded  such  a  mask  as  need- 
less.    The  authorities  of  the  Silesian  congregations  were  anxious  to  guard 
against  the  power  of  mere  brute  force,  but  they  wished  also  to  sanctify 
democracy,  and  make  socialism  a  religion,  (a)     Probably  no  complete  congre- 
gations, but  some  individual  preachers  who  had  some  Hegelian  views,  hoped 
to  find  on  the  ruins  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  their  new  reli- 
gion of  humanity,  a  true  theocracy  in  democracy,  and  God  himself  in  the 
congregation,  (b)     The  German  Catholics,  and  those  attached  to  the  free  con- 
gregations, naturally  felt  a  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  had  therefore 
associated  together  to  a  considerable  extent,  (c)  before  the  proposition  for 
their  union  had  been  discussed  in  the  third  German  Catholic  council,  and  a 
free-congregational  diet  at  Leipsic-Coethen  (May,  1850).      Some  hesitation 
was  felt  by  the  German  Catholics  on  account  of  the  freedom  from  all  forms 
which  characterized  the   free   congregations ;    and   the  free  congregations 
were  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  want  of  freedom  which  prevailed  among 
the  German  Catholics,  but  they  were  finally  united  in  the  presence  of  the 
police  of  both  cities,  so  as  to  constitute  a  religious  association  of  free  congre- 
gations for  mutual  assistance  in  their  religious  efforts,  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
complete  independence  of  each  congregation.     These  were  to  have  an  execu- 
tive committee,  to  be  chosen  by  a  triennial  assembly  of  deputies,  but  to  have 
no  power  except  to  express  its  opinions,  and  to  make  proposals  to  the  congre- 
gations. (fT)    Most  of  the  congregations  which  had  originated  in  the  Catholic 
Church  refused  to  agree  to  a  union  of  even  this  loose  character,  (e)     They 
could  not  therefore  escape  the  fate  of  the  free  congregations  (p.  584).    The 
peculiar  turn  which  events  took  in  Catholic  countries  was  such  as  to  render 
this  result  inevitable.     In  Austria,  after  a  long  delay,  the  government  refused 
(Jan.,  1850)  to  recognize  the  Free  Christian  congregation  at  Vienna,  on  the 
ground  that  the  negative  character  of  its  confession  gave  no  sstisfactory  evi- 
dence that  it  was  called  for  merely  by  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  (/) 
AVhen  all  women  and  minors  had  been  excluded  from  the  German-Catholic 

z)  Law  of  Nov.  2,  1848:  Brl.  KZ.  194S.  N.  96. 

a)  Of  Sept  15,  1849:  in  Kump*.  (nt.  b.)  p.  816ss. 

b)  F.  F.  Kampe,  d.  Wesen  d.  DKath.  in.  bea.  Rucks,  a.  8.  Yerh.  z.  PoHtik.  Tub.  1S50. 

c)  A.  D.  Z.  184T.  N.  811. 

d)  Th.  I/otferichter,  d.  TJnloL  d.  freien  Gemeinden  d.  Kath.  n.  Prot  Lps.  lS5n.  Brl.  KZ.  1950 
N.  46.  48. 

e)  Ibid.  1850.  N.  68.  85.  1851.  N.  16.         /)  Ibid.  1S50.  N.  20.  45.  1881.  N.  5.  108. 
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congregations  of  Bavaria,  they  -were  dissolved  as  political  associations  (Nov., 
1851).  (f/)  But  even  in  Protestant  countries,  the  dread  of  the  evils  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  or  a  desire  to  please  the  hierarchy,  generally  led  to  their  sup- 
pression. In  Prussia,  where  the  constitution  rendered  any  measure  to  pro- 
duce their  general  abolition  impossible,  individual  congregations  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  preachers  were  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  police, 
and  contributions  from  the  common  fund,  even  where  they  had  been  granted 
for  a  series  of  previous  years,  were  withheld,  because  the  government  pro- 
fessed to  have  discovered  that  they  were  political  rather  than  religious  asso- 
ciations, aiming  at  the  subversion  of  civil  and  social  order,  (h)  In  Hamburg, 
the  concession  which  had  once  been  made  them,  was  revoked  on  account  of 
their  departure  from  the  confession  of  faith  adopted  at  Leipsic.  (i)  Internal 
dissensions,  the  return  of  their  ministers  to  former  connections,  and  a  want 
of  worldly  means,  or  a  want  of  liberality  in  the  use  of  what  they  possessed, 
have  hastened  their  gradual  decline. 

§480.     Mystics  and  Wonder' Workers. 

A  circle  of  young  persons  was  at  one  time  assembled  aroux.d  Bishop 
Sailer  (1751-1832),  whose  Christianity  was  confined  to  the  simple  doctrine 
of  salvation,  and  whose  religion  consisted  wholly  of  certain  fervent  exercises 
of  feeling.  They  therefore  had  no  very  high  regard  for  ecclesiastical  forms  ; 
they  earnestly  commended  the  works  of  Fenelon  and  Lavater,  and  were 
much  attached  to  the  Pietists  of  Wurtemberg.  As  they  were  persecuted  by 
the  Romanist,  and  despised  by  the  Liberal  party,  some  of  them  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Church  itself  (1796ss.)  When  PoeschI,  a  pastor  settled  near 
Linz,  was  compelled  to  leave  his  congregation,  every  other  minister  was 
rejected  by  the  people,  and  on  Good  Friday,  1817,  a  young  girl  was  actually 
killed,  that  she  might  thereby  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  in  dying  for  her 
brethren  and  sisters.  Sailer  humbled  himself  before  the  hierarchy,  and 
renounced  mysticism,  but  even  as  a  bishop  he  never  ceased  to  make  efforts  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  love.  (</)  The  wonderful  prodigies  in  which  some 
believed  were  the  result  either  of  harmless  and  sickly  excitements,  or  of  a 
settled  purpose.  Emmerich  (1774-1824:),  a  sister  belonging  to  the  Convent 
of  Agnetenberg,  within  which  all  her  desires  were  bounded,  gave  herself 
completely  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus,  from  whose 
hands  she  had  selected  the  crown  of  thorns  whioh  she  bore  upon  her  body, 
just  as  St.  Francis  had  borne  the  five  WOnnds  of  our  Lord  ;  and  frequently, 
when  those  days  recurred  on  whioh  Christ's  passion  was  celebrated,  the 
wound  was  opened.  (1)  That  which  appears  to  have  been  effeoted  here  by 
an  active  and  plastic  imagination,  in  other  instances  was  evidently  the  result 
of  deception,  with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  them,  (c) 


(/I   P.rl.  KZ.  1861.  \.  99.  h)  Ibid.  N.  14.  S'.  14. 

i)  ibid  i86a  n.  it. 

a)  .!.  it.  Sailer,  -  inii.  Werke.  Bnhb.  1880-85,  26  vol*    Salat,  B.  M.w.  m.  blst  AnftdhlHaaan  L 
My-t.  in  Balern,  Bnlzb.  1823,    Comp  |  47 1.  at  g. 

I)  (,  ■  ,.  |  1 1  J  blttre  Leiden  nni  n  Herrn    N  iota  den  Betrr,  i  «el  A.  C  Emm.  i 

.   |  dendl  erBegn  6ed.l842,    -  renn.  Schrr.  vol  L  p.  UIm 

»ot  II.  p.  477s.— Volksheillgo  za  Kaltern :    \.  KZ .  l-  V '.''.>. 

c)  Ilrl.  KZ.  lsl'.l.  .V  7::.  1-1".  N.  tl'J.  67. 
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The  miraculous  cures  accomplished  by  Prince  Uohenlohe  (about  1820,  d. 
1849),  then  a  canon  at  Bamberg,  were,  it  is  true,  much  extolled  among  the 
common  people,  but  they  had  too  little  importance  and  character  to  mate 
much  -way  against  the  police  and  the  prosaic  spirit  of  the  present  age.  In 
Rome,  the  conversion  of  a  wealthy  Jew  was  effected  by  an  appearance  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (1842).  (r/)  She  also  made  her  appearance  in  other  places. 
In  Rimini,  thousands  of  pilgrims  were  convinced,  to  their  great  edification, 
that  the  Mother  of  mercy  moved  the  eyes  of  her  image  there  up  and  down, 
and  even  some  partisans  of  Mazziui  were  converted  from  their  errors  by  the 
sight.  00 

§  481.     O.uers. 

"Napoleon  remarked,  that  the  holy  zeal  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  led  them 
to  bestow  a  much  better  and  cheaper  attendance  upon  the  hospitals,  than  the 
rewards  which  he  could  offer  to  mercenaries.  He  therefore  collected  their 
scattered  numbers  into  a  general  chapter,  over  which  the  mother  of  the  em- 
peror presided  (1807),  provided  them  with  a  rule,  and  supplied  them  with  all 
needed  assistance.  The  predilection  which  the  pious  sisters  exhibited  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestant  patients,  prevented  their  introduction  in  some 
instances  into  the  German  hospitals,  (a)  But  more  especially  in  France, 
where  a  convent  for  nuns  had  become  an  habitual  want,  they  were  renewed 
in  various  forms,  (b)  "When  the  last  monk  of  St.  Maurus  died  a  member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  a  few  friends  of  Lamennais,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Bishop  of  Mons,  purchased  the  old  abbey  of  Soleme  (1833),  that  they  might 
revive  within  its  tranquil  seclusion  the  devout  learning  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maurus.  (c)  A  congregation  was  established  at  Rome  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  orders  which  had  been  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  in 
some  of  the  concordats  a  number  of  convents  were  promised ;  but  the  pious 
wishes  of  the  several  governments  were  generally  thwarted,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  property  which  belonged  to  them.  In  Bavaria  alone 
more  was  accomplished  than  had  been  promised  in  the  concordat,  (d)  The 
various  orders  of  knights  had  for  a  long  time  entirely  lost  all  importance 
with  respect  to  the  Church.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  ceased  to  possess  any 
power  when  Malta  passed  from  their  hands  (1798),  and  in  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1814)  was  recognized  as  a  fortress  for  the  protection  of  English  com- 
merce, (e)  The  German  Masters  (Teutonic  Knights)  also  lost  all  their  politi- 
cal importance  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Mergentheim  at  the  peace  of 
Vienna  (1810);  and  although  their  application  for  its  re-establishment  was 
seconded  by  the  general  voice  of  all  Europe,  their  appeal  to  the  European 

d)  Bit  KZ.  1842.  N.  6T.  1843.  N.  46.        e)  Tirl.  KZ.  1850.  N.  43.  51ss.  69s. 

a)  {O.  v.  Brentano,)  Die  bannh.  Schw.  Cobl.  1S31.  Rueinw.  Rep.  vol.  XVIII.  p.  23Gss.  C.  Buss, 
d.  O.  (1.  barmh.  Schw.  Schaffh.  2  ed.  1S47. 

h)  ReucJUin,  Cbrietentb.  In  Frankr.  p.  22Gss. 

<•)  A.  KZ.  1833.  N.  145.  Acta  List  ecc  1837.  p.  5.  Bpicilegium  Solesmcnse,  cur.  J.  B.  Pilra^ 
Par.  1S52.  vol.  I. 

</)  Acta  hist  ecc.  1837.  p.  354.  Brl.  K7..  1-4''..  N.  15. 

e)  Vic.  de  Villeneuve-Biiryf'>ni>rit.  Monumena  dea  Grands-Maitres  de  l'ordre  de  S.  Jean.  Par 
1829  2  vols.  [Z,.  de  Boisgelin,  Anc.  and  Mod.  Malta,  and  II.  of  the  Knights  of  St  John.  Lond.  1804 
3  vols.  4.  J 
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Congress  for  the  restoration  of  their  possessions  was  disregarded.  (/)  These 
orders  are  now  kept  up,  and  in  some  places  are  re-established,  especially  in 
Austria  and  Italy,  merely  for  the  decorations  and  pensions  which  the  nobility 
derive  from  them,  (g)  Such  Knights  of  St.  John  are  to  be  found  since  1812 
in  Prussia,  but  no  longer  as  a  Catholic  institution.  They  have  been  obliged 
to  return  (1852)  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  in  accordance  with  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  order,  but  they  are  allowed  to  do  this  by  the  payment  of  money 
for  that  object,  (h)  An  order  of  Templars  attracted  some  notice  in  Paris 
since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  secret  lodge,  but 
since  1831  it  has  publicly  claimed  to  be  the  original  Christian  Church,  (i) 
According  to  them,  an  original  revelation  was  conveyed  and  cultivated  in 
the  Greek  and  Egyptian  mysteries,  from  which  it  was  derived  by  Moses,  was 
renewed  and  re-established  by  Jesus,  and  was  transmitted  to  John  as  the  head 
of  the  Church,  and  to  his  successors,  anions  whom  are  the  Grand  Masters  of 
the  Temple.  This  revelation  was  a  religion  of  reason,  and  proclaimed  that 
God  consisted  of  three  Powers,  viz.,  Existence,  Act,  and  Consciousness,  and 
that  the  world  was  distinct  from  God,  but  uncreated  and  divine.  A  gospel 
of  St.  John  accommodated  to  this  view  is  in  the  possession  of  the  order, 
which  possihly  had  its  origin  in  the  fourteenth  century,  (k)  The  order,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  in  common  with  Catholicism  but  a  hierarchy  to  which  the 
most  imposing  titles  are  given.  It  knew  also  how  to  give  the  most  enlight- 
ened interpretation  of  the  vows  of  the  old  Templars,  (/)  and  announced  that 
it  would  at  some  future  period  overthrow  the  Roman  Church.  For  a  while 
the  Parisians  were  much  amused  by  the  splendid  costumes  which  the  male 
and  female  members  of  the  order  exhibited  in  their  processiuns. 

§  482.     Spread  of  Christianity. 

As  the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe  were  distracted  by  the  revolutions  of 
that  period,  they  lost  their  colonies,  and  were  obliged  to  curtail  but  not  en- 
tirely to  abandon  their  missions.  "When  the  Church  began  to  recover  its 
strength,  the  desire  to  promote  missions  to  the  heathen  revived.  The  Society 
of  the  Faith  at  Lyons,  which  became  more  influential  than  even  the  Propa- 
ganda, grew  up  from  a  very  humble  origin  (after  1820)  by  means  of  trifling 
weekly  contributions  from  a  small  circle  of  persons  who  read  the  Annals  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  until  the  annual  income  it  expended  for  mis- 
eions  amounted  to  millions,  (a)  The  first  object  of  the  missionaries  for  the 
establishment  of  the  external  Church  continued  to  bo  the  baptism  of  the 
heathen.      China  was  adhered  to  with   the  utmost  tenacity,  even   when  all 

/)  A.  KZ,  1822.  N.  68  g)  ErI.  KZ.  1840.  N.  18. 

/<)  [bid.  186a  X.  3.  S.  D.  A.  Z.  1858  N.  ISO. 
0  (Manuel  dea  Chevaliers  do  I'ordre  dn  Temple,  ed.  a  Par.  1825. 12.)  Levltloon,  Par.  1881.  figHaa 

elirit.  primitive.    I.ottrv  |.:i-innile  do  M.  IV vi  .pi.-  .!.■  Nanry.  (  /.'//■■/    )  N  in. -v.  1882.— <  './/■<"'-,  d.  Mat* 

itanlsmua,  d.  nenen  Templer.  Lpa.  1884    J.  P.,  Beoberebea  iii-t.  iur  lea  Templlem  Par.  I 

/■)  Minar,;  Nutitu i.  graeel  Ev.  Jo.  rariatum  cod  tin  en  da,  Ham.  182a     .  sod,  mo. 'i-r.  \..l 

I.  p.  81989. 

/i  Brl  KZ.  1889.  \ 

a)  The  receipts  tor  1845  were  8,575,778  franca,     ^nnalea  de  la  propagation  di  pnbl 

alao  in  the  Germ.,  EngL,  Flemlal  utdDntob  a.  KZ.  1848,  H.  100 

Bert.  KZ.  1847.  N.l-'. 
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reason  for  hope  •with  respect  to  it  seemed  extinct.  Once  more  the  Church 
began  to  enlarge  its  territories  there,  when  a  map  of  the  country,  which  the 
missionaries  intended  to  send  to  Eome,  was  intercepted.  This  produced  a 
renewal  of  the  persecution  (1806).  Bishop  Dufresne  was  beheaded  (1815). 
A  martyrdom  quite  unfavorable  to  enthusiasm  was  inflicted  by  means  of  the 
bamboo  and  the  gangue.  The  missionaries  were  subsequently  persecuted  or 
tolerated,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  government.  The  crime  punished 
was  not  so  much  a  profession  of  Christianity,  as  a  connection  with  foreigners. 
At  last,  however,  the  victories  of  the  English  gave  protection  even  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  priests  are  generally  natives,  some  of  whom  are  edu- 
cated in  the  seminaries  of  the  country,  and  others  at  a  branch  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Naples.  About  one  in  two  thousand  of  the  population  of  Central 
China  have  been  baptized,  (b)  From  the  East  Indies,  where  frequently  the 
conversions  consisted  principally  of  mere  changes  back  and  forth  between 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  the  candid  Dubois  returned  to 
Europe  (1823)  with  the  conviction  that  life  was  uselessly  spent  in  labors  to 
onvert  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no  ground  for  hope  that  the  gospel 
*vould  ever  overcome  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  (c)  The  King  of  Cochin 
China,  where  Christians,  under  the  French  Bishop  Adran  had  attained  con- 
siderable political  importance,  extolled  the  wisdom  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
who  had  got  rid  of  the  European  doctrines,  and  accordingly,  in  particular 
instances,  he  oppressed  them  after  1831.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  6,  1833,  a  gen- 
eral persecution,  modified  indeed  by  the  local  authorities,  raged  especially 
against  the  priests  until  1842.  The  memory  of  the  martyrs  in  this  persecu- 
tion was  celebrated  at  Eome  by  the  pope,  (d)  The  Abbe  Schoeffler^  at  the 
head  of  a  mission  to  the  interior,  died  like  Cyprian  in  1851.  Under  the  free 
toleration  enjoyed  in  North  America,  the  Catholic  Church  has  acquired  con- 
siderable strength  principally  by  immigrations  from  Europe,  but  also  by  its 
judicious  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  (e)  The  Algonquins  and  Iro- 
quois made  (1831)  a  present  of  a  piece  of  wampum  and  some  moccasins  of 
their  own  work  to  the  holy  Father,  Avho  had  sent  to  his  children  of  the  wil- 
derness the  man  in  the  black  coat,  by  whom  they  had  been  instructed  and 
induced  to  acknowledge  the  unknown  God,  and  to  live  in  peace  with  one 
another.  (/)  A  French  diocese  has  been  formed  (1838)  in  Algiers,  and  an 
arm  of  St.  Augustine  was  solemnly  brought  back  to  Hippo  (1842).  (</)  In 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  a  missionary  bishop  has  attempted  to  gather 
the  harvest  where  others  had  sown  the  seed  (§  473). — The  Catholic  Church 
numbers  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  adherents,  organized  into 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  bishoprics,  (h) 

b)  Gesch.  d.  kath.  Miss,  in  China.  Vien.  1845ss.  Rlieinw.  Rep.  vol.  XXVIII.  p.  281ss.  XXX. 
ISSss.   D.  A.  Z.  Is45.  N.  224. 

c)  Dubois,  Letters  on  the  State  of  Christ  in  India.  Lond.  1S23.  ii.  v.  Hoffmann,  Neust  1S24. 
Oomp.  Kllist  Archiv.  1S24.  P.  8.  [Dubois  was  answered  by  Hough,  Townley,  and  others.  S<"« 
p.  472,  nt.  a.] 

d)  A.  Z.  1S35.  BuppL  N.  103.  1848.  N.  143.  Brl.  KZ.  1839.  N.  78.  A.  KZ.  1S40.  N.  90.  208 

e)  Voat,  d.  kath.  K.  in  d.  Vereln.  Staaten.  (Tub.  Quartalschr.  1S41.  P.  1.) 
/)  A.  KZ.  1882.  N.  60. 

g,  Rtaetnw.  Sep.  »oL  XXIII.  p.  7<?s.   A.  KZ.  1839.  N.  63.  1843.  N.  2. 

h)  Oharlesq/  St.  Aloys,  d.  kath.  K.  in  ihrcr  gegenw.  Ausbr.  a.  d.  Erde.  Ratisb.  1S45.  (Jirv* 
Petri,  Qerarchin  della  s.  Chk-sa  catt  aposL  Humana.  Lps  1851. 
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§  4S3.     CatJiolu.  and  Protestant  Influences. 

Greek  and  Armenian  congregations  composed  of  exiles  or  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Catholic  countries,  were  obliged  to  purchase 
public  protection  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  papal  primacy,  and  of  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  Father.  In 
return  for  this  the  pope  conceded  to  them  the  usages  of  their  country,  to- 
gether with  the  cup  for  the  laity,  and  the  marriage  of  their  priests.  Among 
the  Armenians  the  Mechitharists  were  confirmed  by  Clement  XL  as  Benedic- 
tines (1712),  and  after  the  fall  of  Modon  (s.  1717),  in  imitation  of  their 
founder  MecMthar  (Comforter,  1676-1749),  they  founded  a  monastery  at  St. 
Lazarus  among  the  lagoons  of  Venice,  which  was  designed  to  be  a  medium 
of  literary  intercourse  between  their  native  country  and  Europe.  A  branch 
of  it  was  established  at  Vienna,  which  has  confined  its  pious  literary  views 
to  Germany,  (a)  In  Transylvania  the  "Wallachians  were  induced  by  the  Jes- 
uits to  enter  the  Union  (s.  1697),  but  a  holy  monk  who  came  over  the  moun- 
tains (1744)  filled  the  people  with  horror  at  this  alliance.  (/;)  As  soon  as  the 
liberty  for  which  the  Hungarian  Protestants  had  contended  ('§  470),  was  con- 
ceded also  to  the  United  Greeks,  the  result  was  likely  to  threaten  their  union 
with  the  Roman  Church.  When  the  American  missionaries  opened  schools 
(since  1831)  among  the  Armenians  in  Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  and  dis- 
tributed bibles  among  the  people,  many  have  been  opposed  to  all  worship  of 
creatures,  and  to  some  other  portions  of  the  Armenian  forms  of  service,  and 
have  finally  been  excommunicated  (1846).  Separate  congregations  were 
therefore  indispensable,  and  when  formed  they  experienced  the  most  bitter 
persecutions,  in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  patriarch  requiring  that  all 
persons  should  withhold  from  them  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  social  and 
commercial  life.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  intercessions  of  others  in 
their  behalf,  and  the  favor  of  the  Turks  toward  a  form  of  worship  dispensing 
with  images  and  pictures,  they  have  gradually  attained  a  tranquil  state,  (c) 
The  American  missionaries  have  likewise  succeeded  in  confirming  (since 
1833)  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  those  remnants  of  the  $estorians 
which  still  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  which  had  become  mere 
petrifactions  of  the  Church  of  the  fifth  century,  and  so  far  as  they  had  not 
become  subject  to  tliepope,  established  them  as  the  Protestants  of  the  East  (d) 
In  many  other  countries  where  the  Oriental  Church  prevails,  schools  have 
been  established  and  the  Scriptures  have  been  distributed  by  Protestant  mis- 

a)  (Kluver)  Vitn  dell'  Abate  Mechltar,  v.  n.  1810.    Oompendlose  notizle  Bulla  congregaxlooe  del 
tfechltaristj.  Yen  1 1819  I  1885.     fl   ndUchmann  d.  J.  In  d.  Tftb.  Qnartalsohr.  1885.   P.   l.  Rhelnw. 

E.-I-.  vol.  XXVIII.  j..  L63m  XXX,  157 
I)  Arta  hi  t.  boo,  roL  X    p    11 

.  i  I'.rl.  KZ  L846.  N  85.  77.  1847.  N  5,    A.  KZ.  184T.  X.  I 

./)  .1.  Grant,  Tin-  Nestorlana,  or  The  Lost  Tribes,  New  York  .t  Lond.  1841   12rao.  (On  the 
band :  K.  RcMnton,  [In  Blbl.  Rep.  for  1841.]  Review  of  Grants  Nestor.  New  York.  1841.)    [0.  P 
Badger, Nestorlana and  thoir ritual  Lond.  1851. 2  vols.  8.]  Brans. Sep.  1845   . ■■'.  I  p  L85ee,  II 

in,    i    .  1846.  vol.  v.  pp.  107,  198,  29288,  \  I, 
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sionaries,  until  the  Oriental  Christians  have  themselves  begun  to  test  the  doc- 
trines of  their  Church  by  the  "Word  of  God,  and  complaints  have  been  m:id- 
that  the  authority  of  the  Church  has  been  impaired.  (<) 

§  484.     Hussia.     Cont.  from  §  418. 

King,  The  r'tes  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Eussia.  Lond.  1T22.  4.  Eig.  1773.  4.     (Acta  hist,  ece.  nos- 

tri  temp.  toI.  I.  p.  1.  IS'ss.)  Hupel,  kirchl.  Statist  v.  Euss.  (Nord.  Misc  Eiga.  1786.  S 1 1ss.)  Bdl«r- 

mann,  Abr.  d.  Euss.  K.  Erf.  178S.  A.  de  Stourdza,  Considerations  surla  doctrine  et  l'esprit  de  1'egL 
ortliod.  Weim.  1S16.  u.  by  Kotzebue,  Lps.  1317.  Pinkerton,  Eussia.  Lond.  1833.  (Ev.  KZ.  1S34.  N. 
71ss.)  Eriefe  ii.  d.  Gottesd.  d.  morg.  K.  a.  d.  Euss.  (by  Mnrawieff)  by  E.  r.  Muratt,  Lps,  1S33.  with 
Erklir.  Anhang  als  Lexidlon  d.  morg.  K.  by  Ibid.  Lps.  1833.  [A.  2fio.  Bfurawieff,  Hist,  of  the  Church 
of  Eussia.  transl.  (from  the  Eussian.  Petersb.  1838.)  by  Blackrnore,  Oxf.  1842.]  Die  Staatsk  Eussl. 
im  J.  1S39.  by  a  priest  of  the  Oratory.  Schaffh.  1S44.  Die  Bedeut.  d.  russ.  K.  far  d.  gegenw.  (Deutsche 
Tiertelj.  Schr.  1842.  N.  19.)  Klose,  Eussl.  kirchl.  Statist  (Eeuter,  Eep.  lS.iO.  II.  1.)  Hefele,  d.  russ. 
K.  (Tub.  Quartalsch.  1853.  Ii.  3.)  A.  v.  Ilaxthauaen,  Studien  ii.  d.  innern  Zust  Eussl.  Han.  1S47.  2 
vols.  [De  Cuttine  (Marquis),  The  Empire  of  the  Czar,  or,  Obss.  on  the  Soc.  Pol.  &  Eel.  state  and 
Prospects  of  E.,  from  the  French.  3  vols.  8.  Lond.  1S47.  Ii.  W.  Blacbmore,  Doct  of  the  Euss.  Church, 
transl.  from  the  Slavono-Euss.  Originals.  Aberdeen.  1S45.  8.] 

The  orthodox  emperor  was  now  the  natural  protector  of  the  orthodox 
Oriental  Church,  with  a  power  in  both  hemispheres  such  as  no  successor  of 
Constantine  ever  possessed.  After  the  death  of  the  patriarch,  Hadrian 
(1702),  Peter  the  Great  allowed  his  see  to  remain  vacant  until  the  people  had 
become  accustomed  to  see  its  duties  performed  by  a  college  of  prelates,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Holy  Synod,  was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  the  Church  (1721).  (a)  This  synod  is  dependent  upon  the  emperor, 
but  the  dignity  of  the  clergy  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
are  determined  by  the  national  character.  But  Catharine  first  took  posses- 
sion of  all  the  property  of  the  Church,  and  then  settled  upon  nearly  all  eccle- 
siastical offices  and  institutions  a  permanent  but  very  moderate  revenue.  On 
the  other  hand  the  convents  were  relieved  of  the  charge  of  invalids,  and  sem- 
inaries were  established  for  education.  The  clergy  are  in  the  habit  of  filling 
their  ranks  from  their  own  families  very  much  as  if  they  were  a  spiritual 
caste.  Sermons  were  at  one  time  prohibited,  so  that  no  new  doctrines  might 
be  propagated  among  the  people,  but  many  primitive  and  symbolical  usages 
have  been  tenaciously  preserved  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  eccle- 
siastical language  is  the  old  Sclavonic.  Many  persons  were  dissatisfied  on  ac- 
count of  the  innovations  made  in  the  liturgy  by  the  patriarch,  J\ricon,  and 
withdrew  from  the  Established  Church  (1666).  By  those  from  whom  they 
thus  separated  they  were  denominated  BosJcolniM,  but  by  themselves  they 
were  called  Starorerzi.  They  conscientiously  adhere  to  all  the  institutions 
of  their  ancestors,  abominate  the  fashions  and  articles  of  luxury  which  have 
been  introduced  in  modern  times,  and  do  not  recognize  the  Czar  as  the  con- 
secrated head  of  the  Church.  Many  new  sects  have  sprung  from  them,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  persecutions  they  have  endured,  many  of  them  have 
become  the  victims  of  a  gloomy  fanatical  spirit.  The  Duchooorzi  believe  in 
no  ecclesiastical  connection  except  that  which  exists  between  kindred  minds, 
but  they  are  friends  of  the  strictest  morality.     Others  have  adopted  a  modt 

<■)  Hist  pol.  Ml.  ia53.  vol.  XXX.  II.  5. 

u)  K II  1st  Archiv.  18.'3.  vol.  I.  sect.  4.  p.  87ss. 
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of  worship  intermediate  between  the  extremes  of  abominable  lust  on  the  one 
Land,  and  of  eunuchism  on  the  other,  (b)  While  endeavoring  to  elevate  the 
intellectual  character  of  his  people,  Alexander  did  much  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  National  Church.  On  all  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  village- 
schools  were  established,  the  seminaries  were  improved,  and  the  priests  were 
exempted  from  the  punishment  of  the  knout.  The  national  struggle  against 
Napoleon  subsequently  became  a  war  for  religirn.  In  mature  life  the  pecu- 
liar fortunes  and  plans  of  the  emperor  inclined  him  (since  1812)  to  a  melan- 
choly style  of  piety,  (c)  "When  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
formed  in  London,  at  the  emperor's  request  a  general  auxiliary  was  established 
at  Petersburg  (since  1813),  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Holy  Synod  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in  the  Russian  language  (1821), 
and  was  afterwards  gradually  sent  forth  in  almost  every  dialect  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  empire.  With  simple  confidence  the  Bible  was  placed  by  the 
people  among  their  sacred  pictures,  but  an  ecclesiastical  opposition  was  ex- 
cited against  it  throughout  the  nation,  which  was  strengthened  by  observing 
certain  erroneous  applications  of  passages  of  the  Scriptures  made  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  emperor  was  therefore  finally  induced  to  abolish  the  Bible  Society 
in  Russia  (1826).  (<T)  And  yet  the  imperial  government  felt  constrained  to 
do  something  for  the  conversion  of  his  heathen  and  Mohammedan  subjects  in 
three  distinct  quarters  of  the  world.  Ecclesiastical  institutions  were  estab- 
lished for  the  education  of  missionaries,  and  inducements  were  held  out  to 
those  who  might  become  converts  to  Christianity.  Under  Nicolas  a  plan  has 
been  formed  and  generally  favored  by  the  people  (since  1825),  according  to 
which  the  whole  Russian  nationality  is  to  be  civilized  by  efforts  from  within 
itself,  and  all  the  tribes  subject  to  its  government  are  to  become  one  in  lan- 
guage and  in  creed.  By  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of  the  Persian  territories 
(1828)  Russia  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Armenia,  including  the 
convent  of  Echmiadzin,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Catholicus  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  by  whom  alone  the  bishops  and  the  holy  oil  could  be  consecrated. 
Measures  were  however  taken  by  the  Armenian  Church  to  prevent  its  incor- 
poration with  the  Russian,  (e)  Peter  I.  gave  freedom  of  worship  to  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  this  indulgence  was  confined  to  those  foreigners 
who  resided  in  the  country,  and  were  needed  in  the  public  service.  When 
Catharine  II.  acquired  possession  of  the  Polish  Russian  provinces,  a  part  of 
the  population  became  members  of  the  United  Greek  Church  (p.  482),  and 
another  part  united  with  the  Russian.  But  even  those  who  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  Roman  element  finally  yielded  to  the  prevalent  inclination,  and 

b)  Strahl,  Sectenw.  d.  rasa.  K.  (KHIst  Aroblv.  1894  Scot.  4.  p.  BOss,  1895.  Sect  1.  p.  49ss.) 
Lent,  de  Duohoborzls.  I>.>rj>.  1820.  P.  I.  (Jen.  L,  Z.  X.  1688.)  Br.  KZ.  1838.  X.  SSea  1885,  X.  lOss. 
Bbeinw.  Bep.  roL  XXI  I.  p.  270 

c)  Especially  PlnkerUm:  ILL  E.  Notlz  ft.  Alex.  Jena.  1898.  [Lond.  Woekly  BeT.  for  May, 
1829,  (in  Llttelri  BeL  Mag.  v.,i.  in.  p.  50ta  PbUad.  1899  )  SohniMer,  Beer.  II.  of  the  Court  A 
Sot.  of  Bnasta  nnder  Alex  A:  Nicolas.  Lond.  lv<7.  9  rob,  B  ] 

g)  Bsp.  Ptnktrton  :  A.  KZ.  1899.  V.  TO.  184a  X  40.  110 

e)  Pater,  Anbau.  roL  II.  r>-  Hiss.  Kin-t.  Arch.  1898.  P.  L  Bursa  lil-t.  Daret  1  gegenw.  Znst  d. 
arm.  Volka.  Petersb.  1891.    Smith  &  Ihoight,  Besearebes  In  Ann.  Boat  1888.9  rols.     TftoJuot,  lit. 
An/..  1889.  N.  IT.    [JA  Ohamich,  II.  of  Armenia,  trans).  &  cont.  to  tbe  present  time  by  J.  .1 
Calcutta.  1897.  9  rols.  B.] 
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after  much  preparation,  the  higher  clergy  of  Lithuania  and  White  Russia  at 
the  Synod  of  Polotsk  (Feh.  12,  1839)  declared  that  their  people  were  anxious 
to  return  to  the  ancient  mother  Church.  By  order  of  the  emperor  the  Holy 
Synod  received  them,  together  with  their  congregations,  as  those  who  had 
been  separated  by  violence  and  were  now  reunited  by  love,  (f)  Gregory 
XVI.,  after  having  condemned  the  Polish  insurrection  (1831)  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Gutkoroski,  Bishop  of  Podlachien,  iff)  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  his  fidelity  to  the  Russian  Church,  to  abandon  it  (1810),  now 
beheld  the  schools  in  Poland  closed  against  all  ecclesiastical  influence,  the 
confiscated  property  of  the  Church  given  to  a  Greek  nobility,  the  real  estate 
which  had  belonged  to  the  hierarchy  taken  possession  of  by  the  state,  all  in- 
tercourse between  the  bishops  and  Rome  prohibited,  and  the  Catholic  princi- 
ple with  respect  to  mixed  marriages  turned  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
Nothing  was  now  left  him  but  to  lift  up  his  lamentations  over  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  Church,  and  the  loss  of  two  millions  of  Catholics,  and  to 
expose  to  the  world  the  means  by  which  this  had  been  accomplished,  (h) 
Macrena  Mieszlawska,  the  late  Abbess  of  the  Basilian  convent  at  Minsk,  ap- 
peared at  Rome  with  a  shocking  account  of  these  means,  but  there  were 
enough  who  knew  how  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  she  was  a  martyr  or  an 
impostor.  (?)  But  the  pope  and  the  emperor  had  occasion  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  (1847s.),  according  to  which  a  new  diocese  of  Cherson  has  been 
formed,  whose  bishops  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  emperor,  but  canonically  insti- 
tuted by  the  pope ;  whose  consistorials  and  teachers  of  seminaries  are  to  be 
appointed  by  the  bishops,  but  with  a  reference  to  the  pleasure  of  the  govern- 
ment. These  bishops  had  also  the  management  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of 
their  diocese  in  canonical  dependence  upon  the  holy  see.  Other  matters  re- 
specting Avhich  they  could  not  then  agree  were  left,  in  hope  of  some  future 
arrangement,  (/r)  A  constitution  has  been  given  (1833)  to  the  Lutheran  Church 
by  the  emperor,  which  is  well  fitted  to  preserve  order  and  exclude  all  innova- 
tion. (1)  Protestantism,  although  secured  in  the  interior  of  the  empire  by 
long  established  concessions,  and  in  the  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic  sea 
by  treaties,  must  nevertheless  lose  ground  with  each  generation  on  account 
of  the  many  laws  and  civil  proceedings  in  favor  of  the  Established  Church,  (m) 
In  the  year  1815  when  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  were  reduced  to  extreme  dis- 
tress, a  rumor  became  current  among  them  that  those  who  would  pass  over 
to  the  orthodox  faith  should  obtain  possession  of  the  landed  property  of  their 

/)  Ue.  d.  Wiedervercin,  d.  Uniaten  m.  <1.  recbtglSub.  K.  (from  the  Nbrdischen  Bienc)  a.  v.  A.  v. 
Oldekop.  Stnttg.  1840.     A.  Z.  1^39.  Suppl.  N.  82Sss.  1840.  N.  151. 

g)  A.  Z.  1840.  N.  15T.  169.  171.  A.  KZ.  1S40.  N.  86. 

h)  Allocution  of  Nov.  22  :  A.  Z.  1839.  N.  837.  of  July  23  :  Brl.  KZ.  1842.  X.  65.  Esposizione  cor- 
n-data di  document!  sulle  Incessant!  euro  della  steasa  Santlta  sua  a  riparo  del  grai  i  mall,  da  eul  e  af 
flltta la reL  cattollca  negli  Imperial!  e  reall  dominil  di  Bassla  e  dl  Polonia.  Bom.  1842.  f.  Einsied 
1842.— (A.  Theiner)  Die  neust  Zust  d.  katb.  K.  beider  Rltus  In  Polen  u.  Russl.  a.  Cathar.  II.  Augsb 
1841.  2  vols.  (Sauaen)  Der  Czar  n,  der  Nachfolger  d.  h.  Petrna.  Mayence.  1843.  Bruns ;  Rep.  1*43 
roL  I.  p.  179a&  11,27888. 

t)  D.  A.  Z.  1846.  N.  36.  Suppl.  5T.  70.  118s. 

ifc)  Alloc,  of  .Inly  3,  1848:  Brl.  KZ.  1848.  N.  (1.  A.  Z.  1843.  X\  203.  Sur.pl. 

I)  Ev.  KZ  1384.  N\  5ss.     R  \hr,  Pr.  Bibl.  1884  P.  4.  p.  557ss. 

i»)  Comp.  A.  Z.  1S40.    BnppL  N.  103s.  103a. 
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German  landlords,  and  some  fanciful  hopes  "were  held  up  to  them  connected 
with  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  (according  to  Daniel  XI,  39.  XII,  1).  Fifteen 
thousand  peasants  were  accordingly  confirmed,  and  churches  were  huilt  by 
the  government  for  these  new  converts  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  (n)  Ger- 
man princesses,  •when  they  became  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Czar, 
were  obliged  to  convince  themselves  that  the  Evangelical  Church  was  in 
error,  (o) 

§  485.     Greece  and  Turkey, 

Eeander,  Progr,  d.  Bibelges.  Brl.  1S30.  Klst,  de  Ecc.  graeca,  div.  providentiae  teste.  Lugd.  1881. 
Hartley,  Researches  in  Greece.  Lond.  1831.  (Ev.  KZ.  1S32.  N.  12ss.)  F.  Fenger,  om  .let  Nygraeske 
Folk  og  Spros:.  KjObenh.  1882.  (Ev.  KZ.  1832.  N.  87a.)  F.  Thiersch,  Essai  sur  lVtat  actuel  de  la 
Grece.  1833.  2  vols.  G.  L.  v.  JSIaurer,  d.  griech.  Volk  in  Sffentl.  kirchl.  u.  privatr.  Bezieh.  Heidlb. 
1S35.  2  vols.  J.  Wenger,  Beitr.  z.  Kenntn.  d.  gegenw.  Geistes  u.  Zust  d.  gr.  K.  in  Gr.  u.  d.  Turkei. 
Brl.  1889.  Eheinw.  Rep.  vol.  XV.  p.  18368.  XVII.  185.  25588.  XVIII.  lTTss.  XXVII.  172.  27688,  (Ac- 
cording to  Brandis.  Lps.  1842.  vol.  III.)  XXXVIII.  p.  1^7.  269ss,  LVgl.  orthod.  d'Orient.  Atben. 
1S53.— IF:  Kloxe,  d.  Christen  in  d.  Turkei  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist.  Th.  1350.  II.  2.)  [.?.  G.  ff»ice.  Hist.  Sketch 
of  the  Gr.  Rev.  New  York.  1328.  8.     T.  Gordon,  II.  of  the  Gr.  Rev.  &c.  Lond.  1512.  2  ed.  2  vols.  8.] 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  when  the  Greek  people  awoke  from  their  long  slum- 
ber, the  bishops  pronounced  their  blessings  upon  the  insurrection.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  aged  patriarch,  Gregory,  on  Easter  Sunday,  before  the  gates  of 
his  own  palace,  tore  asunder  the  last  link  which  connected  a  down-trodden 
people  with  their  tyrants.  It  is  true  that  a  policy  quite  foreign  to  all  Chris- 
tian sympathies  prevented  an  earlier  termination  of  their  sanguinary  and 
tedious  troubles,  and  allowed  Greece  to  receive  boundaries  which  nature 
never  intended  for  it ;  but  it  soon  entered  unavoidably  into  the  magic  circle 
of  European  improvement,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  an  independent  nation 
endowed  with  noble  capacities  were  produced  the  first  shoots  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical literature,  (a)  In  the  zeal  of  the  people  for  liberal  views,  the  civil 
and  judicial  authority  of  the  episcopal  court  was  speedily  broken  down,  {b) 
As  it  was  impossible  that  the  Church  should  continue  dependent  upon  a  pa- 
triarch appointed  by  the  sultan,  an  assembly  of  bishops  at  Syra  (Aug.  1833) 
was  directed  by  the  government  to  declare,  that  the  orthodox  Church  of 
Greece  acknowledged  no  head  but  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  administration  of  the 
Church  belonged  to  the  king,  and  was  to  be  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  the  sacred  canons  by  a  Synod  of  Bishops  permanently  appointed,  hut  an- 
nually renewed  by  him.  (c)  By  this  measure  on  the  part  of  a  Catholic  gov- 
ernment, and  by  the  abolition  of  the  inferior  convent-*,  to  obtain  an  ecclesi- 
astical and  school  fund  (1834),  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  its 
Church  were  wounded.  The  first  exhibition  of  its  displeasure  with  respect 
to  the  new  improvements  was  made  against  the  schools  and  hooks  of  the  Eng- 
jsh  and  American  mission-.  |  •/)     The    conspiracy  of  tho  orthodox   Iletairiu 

n)  A.  Z.  1845.  X.  218a.  Brl  K/..  1849.  X.  89.  100s.  1846.  X.  1.  1M7.  X.  67.  1849.  X.  97.  99. 

o)  B.  g.  Bfaelnw.  Sep.  rol  X.Will,  p.  S6sa. 

<n  I.  Hob,  Oonn de  literature  gnomic modems,  pobl  par  J.  Humbert,  Geo.  1827,    Win- 

deranfunge  d.  then!  Lit  In  Qlieobenl  (Stnd,  0.  Kilt,  1841.  P,  L)  ^•'■vrayna  ruv  bfluv  xa\  Up&V  kol- 
%6vo>v,  ed.  0.  A.  BalUt  et  M.  BoOU,  Atben.  1858,  i  volt.       6)  Oeib,  (p.  B6T.)  p.  1 1 

c)  A.  KZ.  1888.  X.  19L 

ti)  a.  /..  1887.  BnppL  X  184  A.  KZ  1887.  N.  83.  i>.  ft.  Z,  l-uj.  Bnppl  X.  863.  The  ehlcf  organ 
f)  tvayyfKtich   aaKmy^,  edited  by  the  monk  Germftnoa, 
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was  designed  to  destroy  every  thing  of  a  foreign  nature  which  had  been  forced 
upon  the  nation,  and  to  place  the  Church  (1839)  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
patriarch  Gregory  VI.  (e)  This  prelate  published  a  challenge  against  Lu- 
ther, prohibited  the  circulation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  (/)  and  for- 
bade the  nuptial  benediction  upon  mixed  marriages  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  For 
these  proceedings  he  was,  at  the  request  of  the  English  ambassador,  deposed 
(1840).  (g)  The  revolution  of  1843,  professing  to  act  in  the  name  of  national 
freedom,  threw  away  all  the  supports  of  German  education  and  improve- 
ment. The  Constitution  of  1844  recognized  the  orthodox  Oriental  Church 
as  established  by  law,  required  that  the  successor  to  the  throne  should  be  a 
member  of  that  Church,  and  while  it  gave  free  toleration  to  other  forms  of 
worship,  it  forbade  efforts  to  proselyte  in  their  favor.  The  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tute of  1845  gave  to  the  Synod  a  position  much  less  dependent  upon  the 
government,  (h)  It  was  recognized  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
through  the  mediation  of  Russia  (1850),  on  the  condition  that  its  holy  oil 
should  always  be  obtained  from  the  mother  Church,  but  it  was  itself  to  be 
chosen  by  the  clergy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Attica  was  to  be  its  perpetual  presi- 
dent, (i)  The  city  of  Athens,  then  the  principal  town,  was  dedicated  to  an- 
other Virgin,  (1-)  but  there  is  a  prophecy  current  among  the  people  that  at 
some  future  day  the  cross  will  be  fixed  upon  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia.  A 
tranquil  existence  has  finally  been  secured  to  the  Christians  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  sultan,  in  consequence  of  his  enfeebled  condition,  the  European 
reforms  which  he  has  introduced,  and  the  dependence  of  his  empire  upon 
Christian  powers.  By  the  Hattisherif  of  Gulhane  (1839)  a  promise  was  given 
that  the  life,  honor,  and  property  of  all  should  be  secure,  and  that  Moslem 
and  Rayah  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  (Z)  but  the  government  is 
sometimes  unable  to  prevent  individual  instances  of  abuse  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  inferior  authorities,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  (?«)  It  is, 
however,  the  power  under  which  all  the  different  parties  of  the  Oriental 
Church,  and  the  Franks  under  their  respective  consuls,  find  a  residence,  with 
no  power  to  injure  but  only  to  hate  each  other.  Tlie  position  of  the  porte 
even  with  respect  to  the  holy  places,  for  the  keys  of  which  Russia,  in  behalf 
of  the  newly  acquired  rights  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  France,  in  behalf  of 
the  long  established  rights  of  the  Latin  Church,  contended  with  each  other, 
is  only  that  of  a  mediator.  («)  But  when  Russia  claimed  to  be  the  perma- 
nent protector  of  the  orthodox  Christians  who  constitute  a  large  majority  of 
the  population  of  European  Turkey,  it  has,  relying  upon  the  aid  of  Christian 
powers,  indignantly  repelled  the  demand  as  a  virtual  requirement  that  it 
should  resign  its  sovereignty,  and  the  Czar  has  therefore  proclaimed  against 
it  a  holy  war  (1853). 

«)  A.  Z.  1S40.  N.  27.  30.  /)  Acta  hist  ecc.  1837.  p.  8Slss.  g)  A  KZ.  1840.  N.  66. 

k)  A.  D.  Z.  1845.  N.  198.  i)  Brl.  KZ.  1S51.  N.  86.  k)  A  KZ.  1822.  N.  4S. 

I)  Beitrr.  z.  e.  Gesch.  d.  neusten  Eeforuien  d.  osm.  Reichea.   In  Verbind.  m.  Kamis  Efcndi.  ed  bj 
Petermann.  Brl.  18*2. 

rti)  (C.  Paczek;)  Die  Christen  in  Bosnien.  Vienna.  1S53. 

«)  Brl.  KZ.  1850  N.  94.  1S51.  N,  32.  I85i.  N.  93.  1853.  N.  44.  comp.  47. 
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C3AP.  VIII.— COMMON  DETAILS  AND  MUTUAL  RELATIONS. 
§  486.     Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 

In  Germany  and  in  France  where  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches 
stand  side  by  side  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights,  and  where  the  national 
character  has  no  decisive  inclination  for  either,  there  must  naturally  be  an 
intellectual  conflict  between  them,  frequent  attempts  at  accommodation,  and 
mutual  aggressions  of  a  proselyting  spirit.  In  the  polemical  writings  of  Prot- 
estants, Catholicism  is  represented  as  a  system  of  priestcraft,  or  at  best  as  an 
antiquated  form  which  could  have  had  no  existence  except  when  the  mind  of 
man  was  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  The  Catholics  call  the  Reformation  the 
second  fall  of  man,  and  revive  the  old  but  now  especially  obnoxious  reproach 
that  the  Reformation  must  necessarily  end  with  a  revolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  advocate  of  Protestantism  shows  that  whatever  is  true  in  this  as- 
sertion threatens  no  danger  to  any  legal  form  of  civil  government,  but  only 
to  Catholicism,  and  that  as  far  as  it  is  untrue  facts  show  that  the  home  of 
revolutions  is  in  Catholic  countries.  («)  This  subject  was  discussed  with 
more  calmness  by  literary  men  among  Protestants,  since,  instead  of  contem- 
plating it  simply  as  a  polemical  matter,  they  investigated  the  respective 
creeds,  taking  a  purely  historical  view  of  the  different  systems  of  faith,  and 
regarding  them  as  points  of  development  for  the  Christian  spirit.  The  learn- 
ing of  a  Church  which  regards  all  beyond  itself  as  only  a  falsehood,  and  un- 
der condemnation,  could  never  entertain  such  a  train  of  thought  except  in 
appearance  only,  (b)  Besides,  that  was  often  attacked  which  no  one  ever 
defended,  on  the  one  side  unchangeable  Lutheranism,  and  on  the  other  an 
infallible  papacy.  The  controversy  was  also  much  embittered  by  the  exagger- 
ated ecclesiasticism  which  prevailed  in  both  parties.  Even  a  Judas-literature 
became  connected  with  the  controversy  between  the  two  churches,  (r)  To 
such  as  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  creeds  of  both  sides  it  seemed  easy 
to  become  reconciled.  Such  was  the  origin  (1797)  of  a  party,  Christo  sacrum, 
in  the  French  Reformed  Church  at  Delft,  the  object  of  which  was  to  form  a 
common  ground  on  which  all  might  unite,  by  setting  forth  a  few  general  doc- 
trines relating  to  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  redemption  by  Christ, 
without  requiring  any  to  renounce  the  Churches  in  which  they  had  boon  re- 
spectively born.  It  went  indeed  so  far  as  to  assemble  after  its  public  recog- 
nition (1802)  a  few  members  of  different  churches  in  their  house  of  worship, 
but  it  was  universally  rejected  by  all  churches,  and  never  becamo  any  thing 
but  a  very  inferior  sect,  (d)  The  Freemasons'  Lodges  originated  among  the 
Societies  of  architects  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  in  the  new  spiritual- 
ized form  which  their  craft  received  from  England,  where  it  was  ex- 
tensively propagated  (1717J,  it  kept  aloof  from  all  the  contentions  of  the  dit- 


«)  fluehlrnar,  Pmt  u.  Kith.  a.  d,  Stan.l|p.  d,  I'.illiik.  Lpe,  L889  (  ed  1884 

b)  Hoehltr,  i|>.  6.v>.)    On  the  other  hud i  liuur,  RitMOh,  Marbeineke. 

c)  Der  Proteetantlamue  In  a.  BelbataoflOanng.  Sohaffh.  (1848.)  1848.1  vol*  oomp.  Brl  KZ.  1846. 
N.  93. 

</)  Ar-hi  v-  f  KOeeeh.  vol  I  leet  9.  p.  170ss.  sect.  3.  p.  ISSea,    CHUt  Arcli.  lvj:».  s.rt.  1.  i>.  72.-» 
FlUdiur  CoUectenrelae.  voL  II  i>  5T4ia, 
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ferent  churches,  and  professed  in  a  region  far  above  them  to  const-uct  the 
temple  of  Humanity.  For  this  very  reason  it  was  condemned  (p.  6S4)  Li  va- 
rious papal  decrees  (1738,  1751,  1829,)  which  were,  however,  eniorced  only 
in  Southern  Europe,  (e)  The  Evangelical  Church  Journal  also  condemned 
them,  and  received  an  answer  through  an  act  of  the  royal  family  (Nov.  5, 
1853).  (/)  The  Rationalists  on  account  of  their  Pelagian  tendency,  and  the 
Pietists  on  account  of  their  rigid  ecclesiasticism,  were  accused  of  an  approxi- 
mation to  Catholicism.  A  few  regarded  every  kind  of  union  as  impractica- 
ble except  by  the  absorption  of  one  party  into  the  other ;  (g)  some  believed 
in  a  higher  development  of  the  present  ecclesiastical  system,  in  which  the 
distinctions  between  the  two  parties  were  to  be  forgotten ;  while  many  looked 
upon  these  distinctions  as  salutary  in  their  influence,  and  indispensable  to  the 
completeness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  (h)  Persons  were  frequently  induced  to 
pass  from  one  Church  to  the  other  by  the  prospect  of  some  personal  advan- 
tage, or  under  the  influence  of  false  views.  Such  instances  were  tolerated 
especially  in  the  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  their  relation  to  future  gen- 
erations. Others  were  governed  by  considerations  altogether  foreign  to 
Christianity.  Such  was  Winkelmann  (d.  1768),  who  thought  that  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  which  could  be  pursued  only  at  Rome,  was  well  worth  a 
mass ;  especially  as  he,  with  all  his  recollections  of  pious  youthful  impressions, 
was  neither  a  Catholic  nor  a  Protestant,  but  a  contemporary  of  Pericles,  (i) 
But  some  were  really  anxious  to  correct  by  their  own  free  act  what  they 
honestly  believed  to  be  the  false  position  in  which  the  accident  of  birth  had 
placed  them.  The  primary  occasion  for  most  of  the  conversions  to  Catholi- 
cism was  that  exalted  state  of  artistic  or  poetic  feeling  which,  when  it  became 
depressed,  fell  into  pietism,  but  which  found  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  pleas- 
ant and  splendid  form  of  life,  or  at  least  found  deliverance  from  a  state  of 
mere  irony,  and  a  position  in  the  earnestness  of  reality.  Another  cause  was, 
a  natural  disposition  which  was  annoyed  by  the  perpetual  conflicts  and  com- 
motions which  prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  sought  peace  in  a  sen- 
suous nearness  to  the  divine,  and  in  an  external  and  infallible  authority.  It 
was  to  this  disposition  that  the  faithful  Yoss,  who  mistook  its  more  profound 
motive,  opposed  in  a  violent  manner  his  Dutch  common  sense.  (£)  There  was 
also  an  historical  and  political  spirit,  imposed  upon  by  the  mediaeval  splendor 
and  perfect  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  might  not  only  be 
mistaken,  but  stimulated  to  further  misapprehensions,  and  so  finally  conducted 
to  a  path  which  terminated  at  Rome  and  Vienna.  (I)   A  few  aristocrats  hoped 

e)  Krame,  d.  drei  altesten  Knnst-Urk.  d.  F.  M.  Brudersch.  Drsd.  (1910.)  1S19.  F.  W.  Lindner 
Mac  Benac.  Lps.  1813.  Sarsena,  Oeseh.  d.  F.  M.  Ord.  Bauib.  1820.  5  ed.  Lps.  1835.— M.  Bull,  Roro. 
vol.  XVIII.  p.  212s.     Hist  pol.  Bl.  vol.  VIII.  p.  65ss. 

/)  D.  A.  Z.  1S54.  N,  23. 

g)  (J.  A.  Stark,)  Theoduls  Gastnmhl  o.  u.  Vereinig.  d.  ReHglonssociet^ten  Frkf.  1809.  7  ed.  1828. 

h)  Planch,  Worte  d.  Frledens  an  d.  kath.  K.  gegen  Hire  Verelnlg.  m.  d.  prot  G<">tt.  1S09.  Voui 
btnire  d.  Kirehen,  an  den  oDrletL  Adel  deuts^her  Nation.  Lps.  1S27. 

t)  BrL  Monatsdir.  \oL  XII.  p.  56ss.  Goethe,  Wiakvlin.  u.  s.  Jahrbundert.  Krech,  Erinn.  an  W 
BrL  1885.4 

k)  Wie  ward  Fritz  Btolberg  ein  Unfreier?  (Sopbronlzon.  1819.  vol.  III.)  Bestatigung  d.  Sto'.b 
Cmtrlebe.  Stuttg.  1S20.—A.  Mcolovius,  Fr.  Leop.  G.  zu  Stolb.  Mayence.  1846. 

I)  F.  Ilurter,  d.  Antlstes  II.  u.  sogen.  Amtsbriider.  Scliaffli.  1940.     Zehnder.  Ant  II.  u.  8.  vcrun 
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they  could  get  rid  of  the  revolution  by  forsaking  the  Reformation.  Hack- 
neyed  authors,  who  before  knew  nothing  of  religion,  found  in  the  Catholic 
ritual  that  which  interested  and  satisfied  their  excited  religious  wants,  (m) 
Sacerdotal  Puseyism,  and  even  zealous  Lutheranism,  estranged  as  it  is  from 
the  present  Protestant  Church,  have  sometimes  conducted  their  lost  sons  back 
to  the  holy  father.  («)  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  two  ways  by  which  a 
Catholic  might  be  conducted  to  the  Protestant  Church.  The  first  was  the 
same  feeling  which  at  one  time  moved  the  Reformers,  a  painful  sense  of  sin 
which  found  no  relief  in  the  works  and  penances  of  the  Church,  and  finally 
betook  itself  to  a  simple  faith  in  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  other  was  a  de- 
velopment of  the  spirit  of  religious  independence,  which,  when  it  could  no 
longer  find  complete  truth  in  the  doctrines  which  it  had  been  taught,  felt 
compelled  to  break  loose  from  an  infallible  Church.  The  former  path  con- 
ducted to  the  old,  and  the  latter  to  the  more  recent  form  of  Protestantism. 
The  latter  was  therefore  followed  by  individuals  of  a  speculative  turn  of 
mind,  or  such  as  thought  themselves  to  be  so,  while  the  former  was  entered 
upon  as  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  whole  congregations,  pervaded  at 
once  by  the  same  feeling.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  the  feelings  of  such 
congregations  had  not  become  clearly  defined,  and  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties treated  them  with  mildness,  they  could  sometimes  be  reconciled  with 
the  old  Church,  (o)  From  the  nature  of  the  feelings  thus  defined  we  should 
of  course  expect  to  meet  with  persons  of  more  distinguished  reputation 
among  the  converts  to  Catholicism,  (jp)  For  it  was  necessary  to  the  pacifica- 
tion of  those  consciences  which  were  inclined  to  Catholicism  that  the  pre- 
cise form  should  be  complied  with,  and  that  the  person  should  be  a  member 
of  the  only  Church  in  which  salvation  could  be  expected,  while  the  Protes- 
tant spirit  generally  felt  that  it  was  every  where  in  the  spiritual  Church,  it 
would  naturally  hope  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  truth 
in  its  original  sphere  of  life,  and  it  would  dread  the  severe  shock  occasioned 
by  a  change  of  ecclesiastical  relations.  Hence  generally  only  such  priests  as 
apprehended  some  overwhelming  act  of  oppression  from  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  effected  an  escape  by  connecting  themselves  with  the  Protestant 
Church. 


glimpften  Amtsbr.  Sch.  1840. — Schmkel,  ZerwOrftn  In  Schaffh.  u.  Hurler's  tjebertrltt  Baa,  1841. 
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N.  29.) 
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§  487.     The  Fine  Arts.     Cont.  from  §  378,  390. 

Art  has  generally  risen  superior  to  all  distinctions  of  creeds,  although  the 
populace  of  Strasbourg  would  not  tolerate  a  bust  of  Luther  on  the  monument 
of  Guttenberg,  (a)  and  even  some  painters  have  supposed  that  they  could  do 
better  justice  to  the  saints  when  they  adored  them.  Rome  became  once  more 
the  home  of  the  arts  of  design,  when,  from  the  time  of  Clement  XIV.,  a  beau- 
tiful temple  was  opened  for  the  remnants  of  the  old  Olympic  world,  with 
such  an  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  that  it  did  not  shrink  from  even  a  sacrilege 
upon  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Scipios  and  of  St.  Helena.  Thorwaldsen  was 
directed  by  Consalvi  to  erect  a  lofty  monument  on  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther Pius  VII.  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  (o)  "When  the  more  recent  popular  life 
had  been  developed,  the  Church  could  no  longer  give  existence  to  the  art  from 
its  own  materials,  but  it  was  obliged  to  be  a  mere  participator  in  it.  By  a 
profound  study  of  the  monuments  of  heathen  antiquity,  Winkelmann  rescued 
the  taste  for  the  arts  from  degenerating  into  a  trifling  mannerism.  What  he 
could  only  express  in  words  Thorwaldsen  embodied  in  brass  and  marble. 
Grecian  power  and  beauty,  it  is  true,  were  found  reproduced  in  living  fresh- 
ness in  his  studio,  but  as  an  expression  of  the  eternal  beauty  of  nature  they 
were  exalted  to  their  most  significant  form  when  employed  in  the  utterance 
of  Christian  ideas.  Gods  and  heroes  were  therefore  to  be  seen  there  by  the 
side  of  our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  (c)  At  a  still  earlier  period  DannecTccr 
gave  a  sublime  representation  of  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  world's 
teacher ;  his  John  is  a  son  of  thunder  reflecting  upon  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity ;  and  finally  he  is  himself  exhibited,  when  an  old  man,  contemplating 
the  smile  of  a  Christian  angel  of  death,  (tf)  After  some  literary  attempts  to 
discover  the  general  basis  of  all  art  in  piety,  (V)  an  association  of  German 
painters  was  formed  at  Rome  (s.  1810)  which  endeavored  to  revive  the  art 
in  the  Christian  feelings  and  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the  middle  ages.  There 
is  a  kind  of  spectral  life  in  the  exaggerated  productions  of  this  Romantic 
School.  But  the  great  masters  of  it  have  each  in  his  own  way  revived  the 
splendors  not  only  of  the  middle  ages  but  of  antiquity.  Thus  Overbeck  has 
presented  a  delicate  pious  fervor,  and  Cornelius,  cheerfulness  and  sublimity. 
These  were  followed  by  Henry  ness,  who  added  beauty  to  the  old  ecclesiasti- 
cal style ;  Kaulbach,  who  has  painted  the  minds  and  general  thoughts  of 
men ;  and  Lessing,  who  has  exhibited  Protestantism  in  the  persons  of  its  fore- 
runners. A  German  Union  for  religious  art  in  the  Evangelical  Church  (1851) 
evinces  an  inclination  to  pay  a  long  standing  debt  of  Protestantism.  (/)  In 
connection  with  this  interest  in  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  painting  on  glass 
has  been  once  more  discovered.  The  Cathedral  at  Milan  was  completed  by 
Napoleon.     Louis  of  Bavaria  restored  the  old  splendor  of  the  cathedrals  of 

a)  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  123.  1S42.  N.  204s. 

b)  Noticed  Indeed  in  A.  KZ.  of  1880.  N.  27,  but  not  erected  until  1S31. 

c)  TAiele,  Tliorwaldsen's  Leben  u.  Werke.  Lps.  lS32s.  2  vols.  f. 

d)  J.  J.  /fens,  u.  Danneckers  Christus.  Ziir.  1S26.     C.  Oruneiaen  u.  Tfi.  Wagner,  Dann.  Wcrke, 
B»mb.  (1842.)  4. 

e)  W.  IT.  Warl-enroder,  TTerzenscrgiessungon  e.  kunstliebcndeu  Klosterbr.  ed.  hy  Tieck.  BrL  1797 
/)  BrL  KZ.  1852.  N.  23.  24.  32. 
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his  kingdom,  and  had  all  the  different  forni9  of  the  ecclesiastical  styles  of 
former  time9  represented  in  the  churches  of  his  capital.  Frederic  "William  III. 
had  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne  once  more  repaired  (since  1824),  and  Frederic 
"William  IV.  laid  the  foundation  stone  for  its  completion  (Sept.  4th,  1842), 
that  it  might  be  a  work  of  brotherly  love  for  all  Germans,  (y)  Isaac's 
Church  of  Petersburg  raised  its  cupolas  and  granite  pillars  more  proudly  than 
any  other  church  of  Greco-Roman  architecture.  The  three  great  masters  of 
instrumental  music  at  Vienna  have  contributed  none  of  their  peculiarities  nor 
their  highest  efforts  to  the  Church.  Haydn's  Creation,  great  as  it  is,  is  never- 
theless only  a  great  opera,  in  which  the  Lord  God  with  his  angels  are  repre- 
sented, (h)  Mozart  did  not  compose  his  Requiem  until  he  was  dying,  (/)  and 
Beethoven,  in  his  own  exalted  sphere,  felt  that  he  was  a  priest  of  God,  but  not 
in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  and  his  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  his  Sec- 
ond Mass  were  indeed  a  Creation,  but  they  never  reached  their  seventh  day. 
Felix  Mendelssohn,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  rigid  school  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  and  amid  the  glories  of  Handel's  art,  has  given  a  harmonious  expres- 
sion to  the  direct  Word  of  God,  combining  profound  devotional  earnestness 
with  cheerful  artistic  beauty,  especially  in  the  lyrical  strains  of  his  Psalms, 
and  in  the  more  dramatic  works  Paul  and  Elijah.  Like  Raphael,  however, 
he  was  taken  away  from  earth  (1847)  before  he  had  realized  in  his  language 
the  complete  ideal  of  his  Christ.  "While  the  friends  of  art  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, though  generally  without  reference  to  the  Church,  labored  to  promote 
an  understanding  and  love  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  muse,  (k)  the  Italian 
churches  resounded  with  the  most  frivolous  opera  melodies.  The  papal 
chapel  alone  preserved  the  old  serious  style,  though  much  of  the  skilful  per- 
formance of  former  days  was  lost.  "When  the  mode  of  singing  hymns  in 
quartettes,  which,  in  some  Reformed  churches,  and  particularly  in  Switzer- 
land, was  an  inheritance  from  their  ancestors,  was  first  introduced  by  an  as- 
sociation in  Stuttgard,  and  recommended  by  the  Synod  of  Wurtemberg  (1823), 
many  voices  were  raised  against  it  on  the  ground  that  such  a  style  of  singing 
was  too  artistic  for  a  congregation.  (I)  Liturgical  forms  of  divine  service 
were  brought  into  use  first  at  Berlin,  and  afterwards  in  other  places,  in  which 
the  old  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  masters  of  Church  music  were  re- 
vived. (»2) 

§  4S8.     Emancipation  and  Conversion  of  the  Jews. 

Stomr,  der  Jude.  Alton.  1882as.    G.  W.  SOhmer,  GlelcbsteUong  der  Joden.  Gr>tt  1S83.    Jost, 
leucre  Gescli.  d.  Israel.  1815-45.  Brl.  1846.  2  vols. 

Since  Moses  Mendelssohn  (d.  1786)  and  Lessing  gave  to  each  other  the 
..and  of  fellowship  the  Jews  haw  participated  with  muoh  eagerness  and  suc- 

g)  Brl.  KZ.  1H42.  X.  73.  1SK  X.  60,  1«49.  X.  80. 
[/-)  /..  A.  0.  Bombed  Life  of  Heydn,  tn  Letter*  Prov.  1480.  19. 
i)  K.  Bohnta,  Life  &  Corr.  oi  Mozart.  New  Fork.  1st.'..  12.] 
ft)  (TMbavt,)  del  n  Retnhett  fn  A.  Tookunet  Holdlb.  (188ft,  1888  i  1851 

u  KbeAer,  <l.  Tonk.  In  i  K.  Btuttg.  L828.  A   KZ  1888  N.  7.  106.  L89&  X.  45.—1891  X.  122.  1825 
N.  28.  60.  1826.  N.  82. 

m)  Kv.  KZ.  1844.  \  61  18,  105.  l-.'l.  X.  48. 
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cess  in  the  improvements  of  modern  times,  (a)  A  rational  tendency  has  thus 
been  formed  which  exhibits  a  purely  biblical  literature,  and  withdraws  the 
mind  entirely  from  the  Talmudic  institutes.  In  its  struggles  against  the  old 
Rabbinism  it  has  founded  a  new  Temple  with  a  simple  form  of  public  wor- 
ship in  the  language  of  the  people.  Some  attempts  to  accomplish  a  stih 
more  extensive  reform  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  in  doing  so  either 
the  Mosaic  system  without  circumcision  (to  which,  however,  Christian  gov- 
ernments compelled  the  Jews  to  adhere)  might  be  made  consistent  with  an 
unlimited  progress  in  improvements  (Frankfort,  1840),  or  their  national  dis- 
tinctions might  be  abandoned,  and  they  could  still  adhere  to  the  religious 
character  peculiar  to  Judaism  (Berlin,  1840).  (b)  The  educated  Jews  on  the 
west  of  the  Vistula  have  generally  given  up  their  religious  national  peculiari- 
ties, and  are  not  prevented  by  their  adherence  to  Moses  from  believing  also 
in  Christ.  They  stand  therefore,  with  respect  to  Christianity,  precisely 
where  Moses  Mendelssohn  stood.  It  was  natural  that  persons  in  this  condi- 
tion should  begin  to  demand  a  complete  equality  of  civil  rights.  The  watch- 
word— civil  and  religious  freedom  for  all  the  world !  gained  a  powerful  party 
in  favor  of  such  an  emancipation.  Napoleon  called  a  meeting  of  the  great 
Sanhedrim  (1806),  (c)  and  completed  the  work  of  Jewish  emancipation.  His 
enactments  on  this  subject  have  continued  in  force  until  the  present  time  in 
Holland  and  Belgium.  In  North  America  their  complete  equality  follows 
from  the  essential  nature  of  the  Constitution.  Even  in  German  countries  the 
civil  condition  of  the  Jews  has  been  much  improved  in  various  ways  since 
the  time  of  Joseph  II. ,  but  their  complete  equality  with  other  citizens  has 
never  been  conceded  except  for  a  brief  period  while  the  French  were  masters 
of  the  country.  Against  such  an  equality  it  has  been  urged  by  a  party  which 
on  other  subjects  has  shown  a  liberal  spirit,  that  the  Jews  are  still  in  every 
6ense  foreigners,  and  therefore  entitled  to  hospitality  but  not  to  the  rights  of 
citizens,  and  that  the  governments  of  the  country  were  founded  upon  Chris- 
tian principles,  which,  if  not  endangered  would  at  least  be  denied  by  the  pro- 
posed concession.  (J)  The  assemblies  of  deputies,  as  far  as  they  were  not  in- 
fluenced by  the  fear  of  the  Jewish  spirit  of  speculation,  were  inclined  to 
concede  to  them  their  full  rights  of  citizenship.  The  Prussian  law  of  1847, 
although  it  commenced  with  the  principle  of  equal  duties  and  equal  rights, 
made  many  exceptions  in  consistency  with  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  de- 
mands of  a  Christian  state,  and  concluded  with  a  special  provision  for  the 
separate  existence  of  a  foreign  nation  in  exclusive  Jewish  communities,  (e) 

a)  J.  lUinemann,  M.  Mendelss.  Lps.  1881.  Steinheim,  M.  M.  u.  s.  Sch'ilo.  Hamb.  1840.  B.  Auer- 
bach,  d.  Judenth.  u.  d.  neueste  Lit.  Stutt?.  1S36.  [31.  Samuel*,  Mem.  of  M.  M.  &  Corresp.  with  La- 
vater.  Lond.  1827.  2  ed.  8.] 

6)  //  A.  Franeolm,  d.  rationale  Jndenth.  Brsl.  1841.  Nethiboth  Olam.  Vergleich  zw.  d.  rnorternen 
Judonth.  u.  d.  Rel.  Mosis  u.  d.  Proph.  (from  the  Engl.)  Frkf.  lS;i9. — ^1.  Frdnkel,  d.  mod.  Judenth. ;  d. 
Frankf.  Ref.  u.  d.  neue  Zeit  Reutl.  1S44.— D.  A.  Z.  1S46.  N.  41. 

c)  Proces  verbal  des  s6anees  de  l'assembloe  des  deputos  franr.  professant  la  rel.  julve.  Par.  ISOd. 
Revue  des  deux  monde9.  1S52.  Sept  15. 

d)  Ptiulux,  die  jud.  Nationalabsondrnnj.  neldlb.  1331.  On  the  other  side:  Erug,  Henoticoa 
Entw.  e.  Religionsgesetzes  f.  christl.  Staaten.  i^ps.  1S36. 

0)  I).  A.  Z.  184T.  N.  161.  219.  M.  Veil,  d.  Entwurf  e.  Verordn.  f.  d.  Verh.  d.  Juden  In  Preussec 
Lps.  1847.     Staid,  d.  christl.  Stoat  u.  seln  Verb.  z.  Deismus  u.  Judonth.  Brl.  1347. 
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The  Xational  Assembly  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  over  which  on  one  occasion  a 
Jew  presided,  granted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  full  rights  of  citizenship 
to  the  Jews;  (/)  but  the  execution  of  this  enactment  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally prevented  in  the  German  States  by  Christians  belonging  to  the  edu- 
cated and  the  ignorant  classes,  (g)  In  England,  Parliament  has  removed  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Jews  (since  1829),  but  the  oath  of  adherence  to  the 
Christian  faith  required  of  all  members  of  Parliament  has  prevented  their  ad- 
mission there.  And  yet  the  city  of  London  has  repeatedly  chosen  a  Roths- 
child for  its  representative  (since  1847).  The  Lower  House  has  more  than 
once  adopted  Russell's  proposal  to  change  the  form  of  this  oath,  but  the 
Lords  have  hitherto  rejected  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  a  Jew 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  commencement  of  an  atheistic 
government.  (/*)  While  the  rationalist  party  took  no  special  interest  in  the 
work  of  converting  rationalist  Jews,  (*')  the  pietists  entered  upon  it  with  pe- 
culiar zeal.  Societies  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  were  formed  fur  this  purpose 
in  England  (1808),  in  America,  and  in  some  of  the  German  cities.  (V)  The 
result  of  these  efforts  proves  that  aside  from  those  Jews  who  live  in  countries 
not  professedly  Christian,  and  those  who  are  already  seeking  salvation,  and 
therefore  need  instruction  or  protection,  more  may  be  expected  from  the 
power  of  Christian  improvements  in  Europe,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Jews  reside,  than  from  any  direct  attempts  at  conversion,  against  which 
they  have  such  prejudices.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ghetto  in  Rome  were 
compelled  once  more  in  1823  to  listen  every  Sabbath  to  a  sermon  for  their 
conversion.  (I)  In  the  East  the  legend  of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to 
the  fanatical  use  of  Christian  blood  was  now  revived,  and  used  to  justify 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  horrible  outrage  against  the  Jews  (1840).  (//<) 

§  489.     Abolition  of  Slavery. 

E.  Blot,  <le  l'abolition  de  l'esclavase  ancien  en  Occident.  Par.  1S40.  Th.  F.  Buxton,  d,  afrik  Sola 
Tenliandel  u.  s.  AbtaOlfe  from  the  Engl,  by  Julius.  Lps.  1841  [The  African  Slave  Trade  and  its  abe* 
tors.  Loud.  1S41.  8.] 

The  Church  has  always  endeavored  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  slavery  (p.  13S), 
and  as  soon  as  it  possessed  the  power,  to  restrain  them  by  legal  enactments. 
But  it  was  not  until  some  time  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  last  remnants  of 
European  slavery  were  abolished  by  law.  After  Europe  had  for  three  centu- 
ries gathered  up  the  riches  of  America  by  means  of  the  newly  introduced 
slavery  of  the  African  (p.  338),  the  great  principles  of  universal  liberty  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  gospel  in  demanding  the  emancipation  of  the  negro. 
''A  party  of  the  Saints,"  as  they  were  called  in  derision,  which  had  sprung 

/)  Stenograph.  Berleht  1848.  vol.  lit.  p,  k.m--. 

g)  A.  KZ.  1861.  N.  119.  lirl.  KZ  1861.  N.  88. 

71)  A.  Z  IS84.  N.  Ht.  1886,  N.  881.  (Jewish  DIubflltlM  BUI)  "■  A.  Z.  Hi*.  N.  869,  1349   V  16T. 

i)  {Friedl&nder)  Sendeohr.  an  Tellers  \"u  elnlgen  Hausvutern  Jttd,  w-\.  lirl.  i7'/.>.  oomp.Tho< 
link,  verm.  Bohrr.  vol.  II.  p,  196, 

k)  Rbeinw.  Ben,  ?oL  SXIII,  p,  54,  I-''.  -.  \,,i.  x\v.  ...  89,  2T4sa,  toL  xwiii.  ...  978m.  I'l^ 
Frennde  Isr.  Nachrlcbten  ▼.  d.  Ansbr.  d.  Belches  G.  Baa,  i^n.  8  P.  (7aiMMn,d,  Verk&nd  d,  Bv 
onter  d,  Jnden.  from  tbo  French.  Bamb,  1844, 

0  A.  KZ.  189a  N.  41.       m)  A.  Z  1840.  \.  140a,  v  others. 
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from  the  \Tethodistic  movement,  contended  for  a  long  time  almost  hopelessly 
in  Parliament  against  the  existence  and  the  necessity  of  slavery  in  the  colo- 
nies. Their  speeches  awakened  hopes  among  the  slaves,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances led  to  insurrections.  During  one  of  these,  among  the  negroes  of  De- 
marara,  the  passions  of  the  people  became  so  inflamed  that  a  missionary 
whose  name  was  Smith  was  condemned,  and  died  in  confinement  (1824) 
before  the  king's  pardon  arrived  from  England.  "When  the  tumults  among 
the  slaves  of  Jamaica  had  been  quelled,  the  chapels  of  the  Baptists  and  Meth- 
odists on  the  island  were  demolished,  and  the  lives  of  their  preachers  were 
in  peril  because  they  had  preached  that  all  the  children  of  God  were  free,  (a) 
The  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  by  political  treaties  (1830)  .was  found 
to  be  entirely  inadequate  to  effect  the  object  at  which  it  aimed,  as  long  as 
slavery  itself  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  laws.  (5)  After  years  of  prepara- 
tion in  various  ways,  the  English  nation  made  an  offering  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  indemnify  the  masters,  that  after  a  certain  time 
of  preparation  by  instruction  the  slaves  might  be  introduced  to  the  privileges 
of  citizens,  and  that  all  of  them  might  be  declared  free  in  the  colonies  of 
England  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834.  As  the  slaves  had  become  Christian- 
ized by  such  means  and  by  previous  efforts,  their  emancipation  was  found  to 
be  practicable  and  safe,  (c)  An  Order  was  established  by  the  Abbess  Javohey 
for  the  purchase  of  negroes  in  the  French  colonies  with  a  view  to  educate 
them,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  civil  freedom,  and  its  efforts  have  been  at- 
tended (s.  1833)  with  some  degree  of  success,  (d)  A  society  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  was  formed  at  Paris  (1835).  The  constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  1848  abolished  all  slavery  on  French  territory,  and  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  1849  decreed  that  all  losses  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in  consequence  of 
emancipation  should  be  compensated  from  the  public  treasury.  Denmark  de- 
clared that  all  children  of  slaves  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  manu- 
mission should  be  free,  and  fixed  upon  a  certain  year  (1847)  as  the  definite 
limit  beyond  whicli  all  slavery  was  to  cease  throughout  its  colonies,  (e)  In 
the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States  the  material  interests  which  would 
be  seriously  injured  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  came  into  violent  collision 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  demanded  that  all  who  had  been  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  Christ  should,  at  all  hazards,  be  set  at  liberty.  The  sovereign 
people  began  (1835)  to  hang  those  clergymen  who  preached  against  slavery, 
and  the  negroes  who  listened  to  them,  in  accordance  with  their  own  forms 
of  justice  (Lynch's  law.)  (/)  Gregory  XVI.  having  reviewed  the  decrees  of 
his  predecessors,  condemned  the  trade  in  negroes  as  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Christianity  (1839; ;  (g)  but  instead  of  being  diminished,  its  horrors  becauii 
more  dreadful. 

a)  A.  KZ.  1824  N.  93.  Ev.  KZ.  1882.  N.  93.        b)  A.  Z.  1S35.  N.  142. 

c)  Abscliaffung  d.  Bklav.  in  d.  Oolonien.  (Ausland.  1834.  N.  35S88.) 

d)  A.  Z.  1835.  Suppl.  N.  149s.        e)  D.  A.  Z.  1847.  N.  252. 
/)  A.  Z.  1S35.  N.  244.  g)  A.  KZ.  1840.  N.  19. 
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§  490.     St.  Simonism  and  Socialism. 

As  civil  liberty  triumphantly  advanced,  and  taught  men  that  they  had  aD 
equal  right  to  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil,  and  as  at  the  same  time 
industry  became  freed  from  its  trammels,  and,  by  the  progress  which  it 
caused  in  the  natural  sciences,  produced  reciprocal  advantages,  the  wealth  of 
the  world  accumulated  in  the  possession  of  the  few,  and  threw  the  masses  of 
society,  on  the  other  hand,  into  a  state  of  the  most  hopeless  want.  («)  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  idea  arose  with  great  power,  especially  in  the  minds 
of  many  in  France  and  England,  either  by  a  social  revolution  to  introduce 
a  community  and  a  just  distribution  of  goods  (Communism),  or  by  an  organi- 
zation of  labor  into  free  associations  for  trade  and  subsistence,  to  assist  those 
portions  of  society  which  have  been  oppressed,  in  obtaining  a  proper  share 
of  the  eDj'oyments  and  improvements  which  are  now  exclusively  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  few  (Socialism).  (I)  Christianity  was  found  compatible  with 
such  efforts,  and  even  countenanced  them  to  some  extent,  by  the  aid  of  such 
facts  in  its  primitive  period  as  the  compassion  of  Jesus  for  the  poor,  his  indig- 
nation against  the  wealthy,  one  attempt  at  a  community  of  goods,  and  in  the 
history  of  its  orders  and  sects  having  much  to  say  of  a  voluntary  surrender 
of  wealth,  and  a  community  of  goods  in  a  variety  of  forms,  (c)  But  as 
Christianity  was  interwoven  with  all  the  existing  relations  of  society,  and 
Pantheism  had  now  made  the  idea  of  renouncing  the  pleasures  of  this  life 
intolerable,  by  destroying  all  hope  of  another  world,  Communism  has,  in  the 
person  of  its  first  leaders,  who  fell  under  the  guillotine  of  a  merely  political 
revolution  in  France,  (d)  for  the  most  part  renounced  all  connection  with 
Christianity,  (e)  But  as  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  some  kind  of  religion 
was  perceived,  the  idea  was  adopted  of  making  it  the  basis  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  Accordingly,  in  France,  Count  St.  Simon  gave  to  his  plan  for 
improving  the  condition  of  laborers  by  elevating  industry  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible privileges,  the  name  of  a  religion — a  new  Christianity.  (/)  "When  he 
died,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  at  suicide  (May  19,  1825),  a  single  disciple, 
Olinde  Bodrigues,  stood  by  his  death-bed.  The  new  worldly  gospel  which 
had  been  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  liberty  and  the  excitements  imme- 
diately following  the  revolution  of  July,  was  proclaimed  by  sermons,  mis- 
sions, and  polemical  treatises  sent  forth  from  Paris.  It  declared  that  Catho- 
licism was  in  its  dotage,  that  Protestantism  was  a  mere  negation,  that  Christ 


a)  The  Claims  of  Labor.  Lond.  18-15.    Engels,  d.  Lage  d.  arU-it  olasae  in  Engl.  Lpa  I 

I)  L.  suin,  (l.  Social  u.  Common,  d.  beatigeo  Frankr.  Lps,  1848.  (BlunUcMi,)  Die  Commnnte- 
ten  in  d.  Bchwoiz  nach  d.  b.  Weltllng  vorgerond,  Papieren,  Commlsslonsberioht  Zur.  1848, 

c)  C.  B.  IIuntirnhtujen,  d.  Commiin.  a.  d.  ascetlsche  Sootelrefbnn  lm  Laulbd.  chrtetL  Jahrhh. 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.  1645.  II.  Us.)  J.  1'.  Bomang,  d.  Bedont  d.  Comm.  a.  d.  Gealehtap,  d.  Ohjtetenth.  a  d. 
littL  Cultur.  Zur.  1847.— Proudhon,  d.  Sonntagafeler.  a.  d.  Fr    Battel),  1850. 

</)  /■'.  .v.  Baboeitf,  iu  trlbun  du  i>eui>k\  l'ur.  (1795.)  F.  Buonan  tti,  la  ci  aspiration  de  B-uboeuf. 
Brux.  1S28. 

e)  (P.  654s.)  Comji.  Generalberloht  and.  Btaator.  v.  N'cucimicl  Q,  d,  gal),  deataobc  Propaganda 
Zur.  1H40.    Kv.  KZ.  1846.  N.  '.'s. 

/)  Introd.  anz  travanz  sdentiflqnea  dn  18. 8.  I'ar.  1807.  S  vote.  i.     Baorganteatlon  da  la  w 
Kurop.  i'ar.  1>14.    Cni- ciii-mc  dee  InfloBtriete.  I'ar.  1834.    La  oonvean  obrteUanteme,  Par,  1890 
'.Ocuvres  p.  o.  Bodrlgnaa,  I'ar.  1889.  9  vote.    Extraote  in  Bnohhote  oanei  U  91a,  B4&) 
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had  provided  only  for  the  spiritual  portion  of  our  nature,  and  that  St.  Simon 
was  about  to  reinvest  the  flesh  in  its  rights.  Simonisin  became,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  deification  of  the  world,  and  on  the  other,  a  consecration  of  industry 
as  a  series  of  operations  upon  the  divinity  itself.  Its  general  law  was,  that 
after  the  law  of  inheritance  had  been  abolished,  every  individual  should 
receive  from  the  common  stock  in  proportion  to  his  capacity,  and  every 
capacity  according  to  its  works.  This  principle  was  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  a  hierarchy,  whose  arbitrary  power  was  concealed  under 
tirades  about  love  and  self-sacrifice,  (g)  Even  noble  minds  were  sometimes 
captivated  by  the  unsparing  manner  in  which  the  evils  of  the  present  state 
of  society  were  laid  bare,  by  the  substitution  of  merit  for  the  accident  of 
birth,  and  the  reinvestiture  of  the  disinherited  son  of  European  society  in 
the  rights  of  a  man.  The  boldest  language  which  this  spirit  of  the  age  ven- 
tured to  use,  was  that  in  which  an  exclusive  attention  to  material  interests 
was  dignified  with  the  name  of  religion.  But  when  Enfantin,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  this  party,  a  stately  and  energetic  but  narrow-minded  man,  in  his 
character  of  the  highest  revelation  of  the  Deity,  bestowed  his  principal  atten- 
tions upon  women,  and,  as  their  Messiah,  made  woman  free  by  destroying 
the  restraints  of  marriage,  and  aiming  to  attain  privileges  like  those  of  Mo- 
hammed, a  schism  was  produced  (Nov.,  1831),  and  Rodrigues  proclaimed  that 
Simonism  had  apostatized  from  St.  Simon.  The  saloon  of  the  Simonists  was 
closed  by  order  of  the  government,  and  they  were  themselves  arraigned  be- 
fore the  legal  tribunals  for  propagating  principles  dangerous  to  morality. 
Their  condemnation  (Aug.,  1832)  was  a  convenient  kind  of  martyrdom,  and 
the  supreme  Father  Enfantin  still  continued  the  object  of  a  confiding  venera- 
tion to  all  true  believers.  (/;)  But  the  public  prominence  which  their  hier- 
archy and  morality  had  attained,  destroyed  all  public  confidence,  and  their 
monastic  seclusion,  their  costume,  and  their  phraseology  became  a  matter  of 
general  ridicule.  (/)  Iiolert  Owen  (b.  1772),  a  benevolent  manufacturer  of 
England,  became  convinced,  by  observing  the  poverty  and  unhappiness  of 
those  around  him,  that  man  had  been  conducted  by  the  present  system  of 
civilization  to  the  very  verge  of  an  abyss.  After  vainly  attempting  to  regen- 
erate human  society  on  his  own  possessions  in  England  (since  1800)  and  in 
North  America  (1828),  he  turned  his  attention,  by  means  of  lectures,  tracts, 
and  missionaries,  to  the  neglected  portion  of  the  English  nation.  lie  con- 
tended, that  instead  of  standing  in  the  way  of  one  another,  men  should  co- 
operate and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  common  toil ;  that  instead  of  the  present 
system  of  unnatural  marriages,  there  should  be  a  free  choice  of  kindred 
spirits  ;  and  that  instead  of  families,  there  should  be  congregations.  So  fai 
as  our  knowledge  at  present  extends,  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  existence 


g)  Doctrine  de  St.  Sim.  Tar.  182S.  ed.  3.  1S81.  vol.  I.  Communion  generate  de  la  famille  de  St  S 
Pur.  1881.  J.  Le  Chevalier,  rel.  St  Simonienne.  Enseigneinent  central.  Par.  1S31.  (Zeitschr.  f.  hist 
Tu.  vol.  I.  Part  2.)  Association  Universale.  Par  1HSI. 

?i)  Le  Chevalier,  snr  la  division.  Par.  1882.     Proces  <los  St.  S.  Par.  1S32. 

i)  C<trore,  d.  8t  Blm.  n.  d.  neuere  franz.  Phil.  Lps.  188L  Bretechnetder,  d.  St  S.  n.  d.  Chris 
tenth.  Lps.  1882.  .1/.  1'.  it,  St  Simon  n.  d.  St  Bimooisten.  Lps.  1S34  Matter,  in  d.  Stud,  u.  Kril 
1882.  P.  1.    Kapff,  in  d.  Tub.  Zeitsch.  1S32.  P.  2. 
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of  man  is  protracted  beyond  the  present  life,  and  hence  every  religion  which 
leads  the  mind  beyond  this  world  is  a  delusion.  Men  are  responsible  to  no 
superior  being;  but  should  they  be  placed  from  childhood  in  right  cir- 
cumstances, without  the  perverting  influence  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  they 
would  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  kindness  toward  every  living  thing,  which 
would  render  any  division  of  property  entirely  unnecessary,  (k)  This  scheme 
of  Socialism  found  great  favor  (since  1886)  among  those  who  were  engaged 
in  manufactures.  Simonism  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  laughter  of  the 
French  people,  and  it  was  perfectly  safe  for  the  government  to  confide  the 
rectification  of  Owen's  theories  to  the  sound  sense  of  the  English  people. 
But  the  dangerous  spirit  of  Communism  is  still  undermining  the  foundations 
of  European  civilization,  and  has  not  yet  been  allayed  by  the  higher  authority 
of  the  State,  nor  by  the  benevolent  power  of  Christianity.  (I) 

§  491.     The  Holy  Alliance. 

Krag,  la  sainte  All.  o.  Denkmal  d.  b.  Bundes.  Lps.  1516.  (Gesamm.  Si  hrr.  vol.  III.)  Archiv  d.  h. 
Bundes.  Munich.  ISIS.  Notiz  ii.  Alex.  Jena.  ly2S.  p.  29ss.  Eylert,  Frieilr.  Wilh.  III.  voL  II.  Abtb. 
2.  p.  24Sss.—  F.  F.  Fleck,  d.  Krieg  u.  d.  Ewige  Frieda  Lps.  1*49. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  consoling  himself 
for  his  lost  ideals,  and  seeking  religious  instruction  in  the  society  of  Madame 
de  Krudener  (p.  595),  (a)  the  princes  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
King  of  England,  the  Pope,  and  the  Sultan,  organized  a  Holy  Alliance  (1815), 
that  the  members  of  it  might  become  a  great  Christian  family,  in  which, 
regardless  of  the  various  ecclesiastical  divisions,  the  law  of  Christian  love 
might  be  made  the  supreme  law  of  nations.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  smiled 
at  the  strange  language;  the  Holy  Alliance  in  its  actual  operation,  soon 
turned  out  to  be  very  much  like  other  holy  leagues  of  former  times,  and  it 
finally  dwindled  imperceptibly  away  (since  1830).  Monarchs  belonging  to 
the  three  Churches  of  Christendom  in  1840,  even  conquered  the  Holy  Land 
for  the  Turks.  And  yet  this  ideal  thus  involuntarily  recognized,  or  in  the 
commotions  of  an  extraordinary  period  rapidly  vanishing,  is  an  everlasting 
truth,  and  a  prophecy  of  a  future  reality.  For  the  accomplishment  of  what 
Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth  once  had  in  view,  (1>)  and  respecting  which  many 
philosophers  have  dreamed,  an  annual  Congress  of  the  friends  of  peace  has 
been  formed  (since  1843),  under  the  influence  of  an  American  association  of 
Quakers  (since  1815).  The  advocates  of  this  movement  declare,  that  tho 
welfare  of  Europe  is  sacrificed  to  sustain  the  expense  of  an  armed  peace 
establishment;  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  utterly  forbid  war;  and 
that  all  the  disputes  which  arise  between  different  governments,  may  bo 

Jfc)  Ev.  K/..  1889.  X.  I-:.  A.  KZ,  1^10.  N.  31.  50.  BrL  KZ.  1840.  X.  22.  Bbelnw.  Lop.  1841  toL 
XXXII.  p.  lT9as,  248ml  [A".  D.  Own,  Book  of  the  New  Mor,  World  N.  Fork.  1844  Now  View 
dety.  n.  Fork.  1826,  12.    Debate  with  Campbell  duo.  1880.] 

0  P.  591.  Blnehar  (p.  654.)  -i.  Y,,,,t,  ,i.  Soda!  In  ».  Prindp.  from  the  I"r  by  Hofmdater,  with 
Vorw.  by  A.  Weander,  Brl  1849,    //.  '/</j,  Axmntfa  u.  Obrlatenth.  -  A,    //.  Ai -nim-JHum- 

Very,  d.  bfibern  Btande  wi>-  ste  win  aollten  n.  wle  tie  Bind.  BrL  185L 

ii)  O.  II.  Sj/nard,  Vie  de  Me.  de  Crndoner.  Par.  1849.  I 

b)  O.  <■'.  >■■  rvtnut,  Kini.  in  d.  Qesob.  d  19.  Jabrh.  Lpa.  1868.  p,  194a.  [Introd  to  the  Hist  of  thi 
19th  Oent,  from  the  Germ,  of  Oervinaa,  Loud  1858.  IS.  p.  T5J 
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brought  to  an  amicable  termination  by  the  decisions  of  arbitrators,  (c)  The 
declamations  of  this  Congress,  and  Elihu's  pipe  of  peace,  have  been  made  the 
6ubject  of  general  derision,  for  even  Christ  has  brought  a  sword  into  our 
world ;  but  the  gospel,  attended  by  an  advancing  civilization,  holds  up  this 
Peace  of  God,  this  holy  alliance  of  the  nations,  as  the  great  ideal  which  it 
perpetually  strives  to  attain. 

c)  A.  KZ.  1850.  N.  121.  [E.  Eitrritt,  Thoughts  and  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Life,  by 
Mary  Ilowitt.  Boston.  1858  12.  T.  C.  Uphnm,  Manual  of  Peace.  N.  York.  1S36.  8.  C.  Sumner,  The 
Grandeur  of  Nations.  Boston.  1847.  (Orat  and  Addresses.  Bost.  1850.  12.)  J.  Dymond,  Accordance 
of  War  with  Chr.  Philad.  1S8&  12.] 
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[Some  of  the  first  pages  of  this  translation  were  stereotyped  hefore  the  seventh 
German  edition  was  announced  in  this  country.  The  following  is  nearly  all  the 
additional  matter  in  the  course  of  those  pages,  and  all  which  seemed  of  importance.] 

P.  7,  the  author  says  of  Matthias  Flacius  and  Caesar  Baronius,  that  they 
"  were  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  primitive  Church  and 
its  dogmas,  and  in  regarding  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  conflict  between 
Christ  and  Satan ;  but  according  to  Baronius,  Christ,  though  sometimes  slum- 
bering in  his  little  vessel,  has  conducted  it  safely  through  every  storm ; 
while,  according  to  Flacius,  Antichrist  has  set  up  his  seat  of  power  in  the 
midst  of  the  Church  itself." 

Add  to  the  last  sentence  of  §  11 :  "  The  necessities  of  modern  times  have 
been  provided  for  especially  by  the  graceful  work  of  Berault  Uerncastel,  («) 
by  the  compilation  of  Jlenrion,  (J>)  and  by  Jiohrl/acJier,  (c~)  whose  labors  dis- 
play a  considerable  sympathy  with  the  researches  of  German  scholars." 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  10,  Neander  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  pietistic 
school  before  represented  by  Milner,  "  a  scientific  character,  by  uniformly 
referriug  to  the  original  authorities,  by  entering  heartily  into  the  peculiarities 
and  earnestly  developing  the  doctrines  of  past  times,  and  by  giving  promi- 
nence to  long-neglected  representations  of  the  Christian  life,  as  they  were 
variously  exhibited  in  particular  individuals  of  uncommon  talents,  lie  dis- 
plays a  confidence  in  Christianity  as  a  divine  leaven,  which  must  gradually 
pervade  all  human  affairs;  and  though  affectionately  attached  to  the  Church 
as  the  fellowship  of  the  saints,  he  is  tolerant  toward  all  who  oppose  it  on 
merely  doctrinal  grounds,  and  ho  clothes  his  descriptions  with  an  ample  and 
devotional,  but  unassuming,  simple,  and  natural  oriental  drapery. (d)  In  the 
same  spirit,  Jatobi  has  commenced  a  Text-Book,  in  which  general  principles 


0)  Hlst.de  l'6gllse.  Par.  IT78  Bt  24  vols.  With  Contln.  by  Pelitr  <1«  Laorom,  hdbiano,  etc. 

1)  New  i'il.  llht.  eccL  depnli  la  creation  Jiisiju'au  pontifical  de  Pie  I  V,  publlec  par  Mijn^,  I'sr. 
'852.  vol.  I.  (To  l.o  completed  In  US  rola.) 

o)  Hist.  Unlvenelle  de  I'egL  Par.  1842  IS.  29  rota. 

d)  The  Cth  vol  of  Neander'a  Hist  of  the  Ohr.  Bel  until  1517,  waa  l«-ft  In  a  Iragme  ■.  and 

has  been  ed.  by  £  F.  T.  s  hntider,  £  ed.  I   i  rol  1849  17.  [and  lm-*  been  ban  ray,  \.  V. 

\8bL]—Ragenbach,  Noand.  Verdlenste  am  <l.  KG a.  (Stud.  a.  ECrlt  I  SSI.  II.  8.)    JaooM,  ■/..  Erlna 

inNeand.  (Dentaehe  Zeltaoh  t  ohr.  Wlaa  1841.  N.  2      | 
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are  presented  in  an  abstract  classification  of  events,  and  in  isolated  charac- 
ters, and  Schnff  a  more  extended  work,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  give  the 
German  Church  in  America  the  results  of  German  theology."  {a) 

P.  10,  "the  later  editions"  of  Guericle's  Church  History  are  said  to  have 
•'  gradually  become  a  careful  collection  of  interesting  characteristic  traits  of 
the  piety  of  our  forefathers.  The  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  various  con- 
flicting creeds  of  former  times,  has  necessarily  had  some  influence  upon  eccle- 
siastical history.  Lindner  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  position  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  is  correct,  by  showing  that  the  law  of  spiritual  life  is  not 
progress,  which  he  regards  as  a  purely  mechanical  and  an  unscientific  idea, 
but  development,  and  has  collected  an  abundant  store  of  materials,  with  not 
much  criticism  or  exactness,  but  with  considerable  moral  judgment  and  pious 
benevolence.  Kurtz's  School-Book  has  finally  become  a  learned  manual,  in 
which  the  language  and  the  descriptions  are  vigorous,  and  almost  popular ; 
the  Lutheran  is  set  forth,  with  as  much  criticism  as  the  circumstances  allowed, 
as  the  only  true  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines ;  and  the  co-operation  or 
resistance  of  men  is  exhibited  in  a  scheme  of  salvation  founded  on  the  merits 
of  the  incarnate  Redeemer  on  the  cross,  and  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  advancing  to  universal  dominion.  Notwithstanding  the  exclusive 
ecclesiasticism  of  the  two  last-named  writers,  both  founded  their  division 
into  periods  on  the  national  elements  of  the  Graeco-Roman  and  the  Germanic 
civilization,  and  Kurtz  went  so  far  as  to  separate  many  things  which  for  the 
time  at  least  belonged  together,  (h)  Niedner,  on  the  other  hand,  investigat- 
ing and  philosophizing  with  perfect  freedom,  though  with  obvious  inequality 
in  his  execution,  and  in  a  style  which  is  rather  dry  and  scholastic,  but  with  a 
strictly  logical  connection,  has  collected  a  great  abundance  of  particular 
views.  He  was  followed  by  Fricie,  with  great  designs  and  much  labor 
attempting  to  compose  a  Text-Book,  in  which  Church  History  was  to  be 
delivered  from  those  petty  details  which  are  so  painful  and  even  fatal  to 
many  minds,  and  addressing  himself  to  his  work  with  youthful  ardor,  but  in 
a  peculiar  and  frequently  distorted  style,  and  in  an  unnatural  order  of  logical 
development."  (c) 

At  the  close  of  §  12,  Gfrdrer  is  said  to  have  "pointed  out  the  immense 
importance  of  the  mediaeval  Church  for  the  German  states." 

Add  to  the  close  of  §  22  :  "  And  yet  the  necessity  of  supernatural  aid, 
and  with  this  a  confidence  in  its  reality,  had  been  vividly  felt  even  in  more 
fortunate  times.  The  unconscious  longings  of  the  Roman  people  were  ex- 
pressed by  their  poets  in  hopes  full  of  anxious  forebodings,  and  by  their  his- 
torians in  gloomy  presentiments,  (d)     Among  the  oriental  nations,  a  hope 

a)  J.  L.  Jacobi,  LB.  d.  KGesch.  Brl.  1S50.  1  vol.  till  590.  rial.  Schaff,  Qesch.  d.  ctar.  K.  Von 
ihrer  Grund.  b.  a.  d.  Gegenw.  Mercersb.  1S51. 1  vol.  Apost  Zeit  (Intended  to  be  in  9  vols.)  [Ilist. 
of  the  Apost  Church,  from  the  Germ,  of  P.  Schaff,  by  E.  D.  Yeomans,  N.  York.  1858.] 

b)  Bruno  Lindner,  LB.  d.  chr.  KGesch.  m.  bes.  Beriicks.  d.  dogm.  Entw.  Lps.  1S43-52  2  Abth. 
i  8  Abth.  1.  II.  (till  164S.)  J.  IT.  Kurtz,  (LB  d.  KGesch.  Hletao.  1349.  1950.)  HB.  d.  allg.  KGesch, 
(as  3.  ed.)  Miet  1S53.  1  vol.  (Intended  to  be  in  2  vols.  In  4  Abth.) 

c)  C.  W.  Niedner,  Gesch.  d.  chr.  K.  LB.  Lps.  1S16.  P.  G.  A.  Frkke,  LB.  <L  KGesch.  Lps.  1S50 
1  vol.  (till  7C8.) 

d)  Virgil,  Eclog.  IV,  4-10.— D.  W.  Botticher,  proph.  Stiramen  a.  Eom.  o.  das  ChristL  In  Tacltui 
Hamb.  154' i.  2  vols. 
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then  extensively  prevailed  that  salvation  would  come  from  the  East,  and 
proceed  in  every  direction  from  Judea,  where  the  fulfilment  was  already 
approaching.  This  expectation,  though  known  to  the  Roman  court,  was 
regarded  as  trivial,  and  of  no  political  importance."  (a) 

Add  after  Philo,  p.  21,  line  5th  from  the  bottom  :  "a  weak  thinker,  hut 
with  an  exalted  moral  and  a  profound  religious  spirit." 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  25,  Stephen  is  said  to  have  been  "  probably  a  Hel- 
lenist, whose  ardor  had  rendered  him  prominent  in  the  controversy.  Such  a 
controversy,  however,  shows  that  he  had  broken  through  the  ordinary  bar- 
riers of  the  Christianity  of  that  period,  and  portended  the  doom  which  then 
threatened  the  unbelieving  Jews.  But  the  angelic  aspect  he  exhibited  in 
view  of  death  could  not  save  him,"  &c. 

The  first  sentence  of  §  31  continues :  "  and  from  the  synoptic  gospels  we 
have  reason  to  conclude  that  there  were  some  churches  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee." 

In  the  sentence  closing  with  "  (04)  "  p.  29  :  "  Paul  did  not  survive  the  per- 
secution under  Nero." 

After  "  sinfulness,"  on  line  10th,  p.  30 :  "  Paul  had  been  brought  involun- 
tarily and  with  violence  to  Christ ;  and  in  the  profound  consciousness  of  the 
utter  nothingness  of  all  creatures  before  God,  he  believed  that  man's  destiny 
was  arranged  by  an  immutable  decree,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  solved 
the  mystery  of  a  temporary  rejection  of  God's  people,  until  the  Gentiles  shall 
have  entered  the  divine  kingdom." 

Before  "  Paul,"  near  the  close  of  §  33  :  "  Yet  the  new  man  is  necessarily 
produced  by  faith,  through  which  the  believer  dies  and  rises  again  witli 
Christ." 

P.  31,  on  line  4th,  instead  of  "  Pome,"  read  :  "  the  Roman  Church,  which, 
according  to  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  was  founded  neither  by  Peter  nor 
by  Paul." 

On  the  first  line  of  p.  33  :  Paul  "held  up  to  those  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  15), 
who  protested  against  the  resurrection,  not  on  the  ground  of  the  old  He- 
brew and  Sadducean,  in  opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  arguments,  but  on  that 
of  inferences  from  Grecian  literature  (Acts  17,  32),  the  simple  fact  that  Christ 
had  actually  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  he  showed  from  his  Pharisaic  position, 
that  an  opposite  opinion  would,  if  consistently  carried  out,  lead  to  the  sensual 
life  of  an  Epicurean."  After  the  close  of  the  section,  it  is  said  that  the  sim- 
ple gospel  '"  naturally  developed  itself  in  his  mind,  until  in  contrast  with 
those  various  orders  of  spirits,  he  placed  the  Redeemer  as  the  Son  of  God, 
who  had  not  only  lived  before,  but  had  actually  created  the  world."  (J>) 

On  p.  34,  line  8th,  the  conflict  beyond  which  John  appears  in  his  later 
writings  to  have  lived,  is  defined  to  be  that  between  Christianity  and  "Juda- 
ism, and  which  Beemed  to  him  as  the  great  crisis  of  the  conflict  betweon 
light  and  darkness  in  tho  world,  already  in  the  past." 


a)  Turit.  Blat  V,  18.    Su.  i.  \ .  ,,.  c.  4.    Aoeordlng  to  Jouphl  BelL  Jn4  VI,  .V  i. 

i)  Col.  1, 1>M7.  in  only  the  most  pointed  ezpratdoii  of  the  development  proceeding  by  means  <>l 
Um  eplatlea  to  tbe  Ooloetiana,  Epheetena,  and  PbiHppiana,    For  their  Pauline  origin:  Rnut,  < 
i.  U.  Schriftcn.  vol.  I.  j>.  lOlaa,  Uta    A_-aiii.it  it:  Bow,  Paul  j>.  alTai 
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§  39  is  rewritten  :  "The  "writings  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
apostolic  Church,  originated  not  in  a  love  of  authorship,  hut  from  the  reli- 
gious exigencies  of  the  times.  Tliey  were  circulars  in  which  Paul  continued 
after  death  to  communicate  with  the  congregations  he  had  established,  recol- 
lections of  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  and  prophetic  glimpses  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  for  the  consolation  of  those  who  were  to  live  in  the  approaching 
troubles  of  the  Church.  An  inclination  toward  the  popular  language  of  the 
Greeks  naturally  followed  when  Christianity  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Judaism  of  Palestine,  though  an  oriental  coloring  and  a  profounder  religious 
meaning  was  necessarily  imparted  to  many  of  its  words  and  phrases.  Among 
the  epistles  by  an  unknown  hand,  is  that  which  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrews. 
Its  style  of  thought  is  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Alexandrian  school,  and 
was  adapted  to  Jewish  Christians ;  the  allegorical  mode  of  explaining  the 
Scriptures  is  used  to  show  that  the  whole  temple  service  which  then  existed 
in  its  glory,  was  an  unsatisfactory,  shadowy  form,  whose  rites  needed  to  be 
continually  repeated,  and  had  now  attained  their  true  reality  in  Christ,  the 
everlasting  High  Priest,  and  the  perpetual  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  and  saving  faith 
is  shown  to  be  a  confidence  in  things  unseen,  and  a  development  of  the  divine 
trust  exhibited  in  the  Old  Testament,  (a)  A  sudden  rupture  from  the  living 
spirit  of  former  writings  is  immediately  perceptible  when  we  enter  upon  the 
productions  of  the  apostolic  Epigonoi,  who  lived  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  wTere  honored  by  the  Church  as  Apostolic  Fathers.  A 
doctrinal  treatise,  ascribed  to  Barnal/as  by  the  Alexandrian  doctors  of  the 
third  century,  has  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  its  historical  views  appear  to  have  had  no  dependence  upon  the 
canonical  gospels  (Life  of  Jesus,  §  122,  nt.  e).  When  referring,  however,  to 
the  ruins  of  the  temple,  the  author  seems  to  have  regarded  Judaism  not  only 
as  then  rejected  by  God,  but  as  already  broken  when  Moses,  in  anger  at  the 
idolatrous  people,  dashed  in  pieces  the  tables  of  the  law.  He  appears  also  to 
have  looked  upon  the  whole  popular  practice  of  the  ceremonial  law  as  found- 
ed upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  divine  intention,  according  to  which  it 
was  merely  a  prophetic  image,  whose  particular  parts  are  referred  with  a 
playful  fancy  to  Christ  as  a  new  lawgiver,  and  whose  true  interpretation  con- 
stituted a  complete  gnosis,  (b)  The  epistle  of  Clement  was  written  in  the 
name  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  the  church  of  Corinth  (80-90),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting,  through  the  influence  of  former  friendship,  a  reconciliation 
between  the  several  parties  which  had  broken  out  in  the  latter,  and  we  find 
that  it  was  read  as  a  sacred  book  in  the  Corinthian  Church  in  the  second 
century,  (r)  It  contains  no  reference  to  the  Jewish  law,  introduces  many 
notions  then  current  among  the  Greeks,  and  enforces  the  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion through  faith  and  good  works,  (d)     The  Shepherd  also  had  its  origin  in 

a)  After  the.  Introdd.  to  the  Commentaries  (esp.  of  D.  Schnlz,  Bleek,  Tboluck):  T.  A.  Seyfiirth, 
de  Ep.  ad  H.  indole  peculiari.  Lps.  1821.  Hase,  u.  d.  Empfanger  d.  I5r.  an  d.  H.  (Winer's  u.  Engelh. 
Journ.  1828.  vol.  II.  H.  3.)  Bdumgarten-Crmiua  de  orig.  Ep.  ad  II.  Jen.  1S29.  W.  J.  Rink,  in  d. 
6tud.  u.  Krit.  1839.  II.  4. 

b)  Comp.  EtfeU  in  d.  Tub.  Quartalsch.  1839.  II.  1. 

c)  Dlonys.  of  Corinth,  in  JEW  U.  ecc.  IV,  28.  6.  Iren.  Ill,  8 

d)  Rltschi,  p.  28288.  against  Schtceyler,  vol.  II.  p.  125ss.  Comp.  C.  E.  Fronde,  d.  Lebre  <L  Clem 
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the  Roman  Church,  (a)  After  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  was 
regarded  in  many  congregations  as  a  sacred  writing,  and  from  its  many 
primitive  hut  offensive  references,  we  conclude  that  it  may  belong  to  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  though  Hennas,  the  brother  of  Pius  I.,  Bishop  of 
Rome  (142-157),  was  the  first  who  collected  these  inspired  dreams,  visions 
of  angels,  and  parables  together,  and  gave  them  his  primitive  name  (Rom. 
16,  14).  (b)  It  consists  principally  of  admonitions  to  a  strictly  moral  life, 
and  recognizes  on  this  very  account  the  rights  of  those  who  had  fallen  away, 
but  had  penitently  returned  after  baptism.  In  the  allegorical  form  in  which 
the  Church  is  there  presented,  Christianity  appears  almost  exclusively  as  e 
faith  in  one  God,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  Christian  Judaism  as 
a  trust  in  the  meritoriousness  of  works,  and  as  a  mere  theological  form." 

After  the  first  sentence  on  p.  39  :  "  But  the  seven  stars  of  the  angels  of 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  do  not  designate  the  overseers  of  those  con- 
gregations, but  in  the  style  of  the  inspired  prophets,  the  genii  by  whom 
the  distinct  character  of  each  church  is  supposed  to  be  represented,  like  the 
national  spirits  mentioned  in  Daniel  (ch.  10),  and  hence  they  are  sometimes 
addressed  as  personal  beings,  and  sometimes  as  identical  with  their  respective 
churches."  (e) 

The  second  sentence  on  the  same  page  is  continued  thus :  "and  were 
ordained  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  either  of  the  whole  congregation,  or 
of  the  distinguisbed  teachers  belonging  to  it."  (d) 

After  the  second  sentence  on  p.  40  :  "  All  were  full  of  the  expectation 
of  something  supernatural,  and  they  therefore  put  confidence  in  what  claimed 
to  be  manifestations  of  divine  power,  although  no  one  felt  that  he  could  ad- 
vance any  claims  upon  it  for  personal  aid.  Every  natural  talent  according  to 
its  peculiar  nature,"  &c. 

Before  "  Fastings,"  middle  of  p.  40  :  "  even  the  women  took  occasion  to 
lay  aside  those  marks  of  propriety  which  were  then  generally  observed."  (e) 

Before  "  All  hope,"  near  the  close  of  §  43,  the  previous  sentence  con- 
tinues :  "  the  gospel  had  already  shown  how  it  could  quietly  exalt  society 
above  the  utmost  limits  of  the  ancient  world.  (/)  And  yet  some  admoni- 
tions to  be  obedient  for  conscience'  sake  to  those  who  were  actually  in  au- 
thority, were  not  altogether  superfluous  for  the  new  royal  priesthood,  (?) 
which  had  no  conception  of  the  labor  and  patience  needful  before  its  true 
historical  development  would  be  attained.     It  is  true  that,"  &e. 


(Zeltsch.  f.  luth.  Tli.  1<*41.  H.  8.)    An  epistle  claiming  to  be  the  2d  of  Clement  was  found  with  the  1st 
In  the  Codex  Alex.,  hut  is  a  doubtful  fragment  of  a  generally  devotional  character. 

a)  Iren.  IV,  8.  fkhwgler,  rci  II.  p.  B88n  BtisoA^p.  BPTaa,  LCote,  EtnL  in  a.  Oft  A,' Job.  p. 
887a*,  Ois  belonging  to  the  Oral  balf  of  the  2d  mii.l 

b)  Fragm.  de  canonein  Murat,  A.nttqq,  It.-il.  vol  III.  p  868.  It  may  after  all  have  been  Intended 
only  for  a  Montnni-tii-  object,  (T-rtui.  de  pad.  c.  2:  illo  apocryphas  Pastor  inoechorum.)  Oomp. 
Thienak,  d.  K.  im  Ap.  Zetta,  p.  Solas. 

c)  Iifv.  1,  20.  2.  l.  3.  vi.  18  B,  l.  T.  Neither  with  Oabler,  (l.  &  p.  1  i-.i  agents,  and  at  the  same 
time  personifications  of  the  Churches,  nor  with  RoOu  (p.  498a  >.  ordinary  bishops,  but  which  ex- 
isted originally  In  the  plan  of  the  apostles,  nor  with  ThUrtch  <K.  in  a  p.  Eelta  p  BTSas.),  superior 
pastors,  a  kind  of  bishops.    Comp.Z>«  W,tt<%  Oflbnb.  Jo.  i>. -lis.        </>  Aet»  8,  6.  i 

«)  1  Cor.  11,  1-16. 

f)  Ep.  ad  Philemon.    Sal  8,  2S.  g)  Horn.  18,  1-7.     1  Pet.  2,  1!!  18, 
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In  the  first  sentence  of  §  44  :  "  The  devotional  exercises  of  the  Christian 
assemblies,  like  those  of  the  Jewish  synagogues,  consisted,  in  addition  to  an 
attendance  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  upon  the  temple  service,  generally  of 
prayers,  singing  of  psalms  and  even  of  the  first  strains  of  the  Christian 
hymns,  («)  the  reading  of  the  proper  sections  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
discourses  founded  upon  these."  It  is  also  said,  that  "Apostolic  epistles 
were  sometimes  exchanged  between  different  congregations  (Col.  4,  15s.),'" 
and  that  "  in  Greek  congregations,  baptism  was  sometimes  administered  to 
those  who  stood  as  proxies  for  the  dead.  (5)" 

On  p.  45,  after  what  is  said  of  Sept.  Severus :  "  but  the  process  of  trial 
by  torture,  to  induce  the  accused  to  deny  their  faith,  which  had  been  author- 
ized by  Trajan,  and  after  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  had  been  practised 
with  increased  severity,  was  strictly  enforced  by  the  courts,  at  least  in 
Africa,  (c)"  After  what  is  said  of  Alex.  Severus :  "  and  yet,  in  the  code  of 
laws  which  Ulpian  collected  for  the  use  of  the  proconsuls,  were  included  the 
penal  enactments  against  the  Christians.  (Y?)" 

On  p.  56,  after  the  first  word  at  the  top  :  "  Thus  the  story  of  the  massa- 
cre of  the  Theban  Legion  in  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Vallais  (287),  was,  accord- 
ing to  its  earliest  traditional  form,  merely  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  Mauri- 
tius, with  seventy  soldiers,  in  the  East ;  and  the  more  extended  form  of  it 
which  has  since  been  propagated  in  the  "West,  was  made  known  near  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at  the  same  time  with  the  coming  to  St.  Maurice 
of  the  sanctuary  of  this  martyr-legion,  with  which  the  local  services  of  the 
different  places  became  connected  in  the  cities  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  (e)" 

On  p.  57,  respecting  the  Ap.  Constitutions:  "The  7th  and  8th  books 
were  independent  collections,  entirely  revised  with  respect  to  their  language 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  supplied  with  some  later  ecclesiastical  usages,  but 
not  in  a  sense  specially  favorable  to  the  Arians.  As  a  complete  collection, 
they  have  never  attained  the  authority  of  law,  and  they  have  been  put 
together  variously  in  the  different  national  churches  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  its  primitive  form,  it  was  especially  the  compilation  of  the  church  of 
Alexandria.  (/)" 

On  p.  58,  "  Choir-leaders  fyiikrai)  (g)n  are  mentioned  among  the  semi- 
clergy,  and  it  is  added :  "  "Widows  and  deaconesses  were  also  appointed  for 
the  service  of  the  church  ;  the  latter  as  virgins,  but  yet  distinguished  from 
the  former.  (A)1' 

a)  Col.  3,  16.   Eph.  5, 19.     Comp.  Plinii  Ep.  X,  96. 

b)  1  Cor.  15,  29. 

c)  Tertul.  Apol.  c.  2. 

d)  Domittus  Ulp.  de  officio  proconsulis,  libro  VII.     According  to  Lactant.  Instt.  V,  11. 

e)  Theodoret.  (about  427.)  Graecar.  affectt  curat  disp.  8.  (Opp.  vol.  IV.  p.  923.)— Vita  S.  Romanl 
after  460,  &c  For  a  solution  or  the  story :  Rettherg.  KGesch.  Deutsclil.  vol.  I.  p.  94ss.  A.  J.  Bin- 
terim,  Kalendarium  V.cc.  Colonlensis  S.  IX.  ad  illustr.  Hist.  Ursulae  et  sociarum  vlrgg.  Col.  1S24.  4 
6.  JlagerCn  Belrn-ctaronik  der  Stadt  Clin,  ed.  by  Groote,  Col.  1S34.  Comp.  Eheinwald's  Rep. 
1885.  vol.  IX.  p.  20lss.  Rettherg  in  Ibid.  p.  Hiss.  Respecting  Massa  Candida:  Prudent.  Hymn.  18. 
Tillemont,  vol.  IV.  p.  175ss. 

/)  Note  a.  p.  57.  Bunsen,  nippolytus,  p.  418-527. 
g)  E>ts.  H.  ecc.  VI,  IS, 

h)  Cone.  Garth,  in  Statnto  Ecc.  Afric  c.  11.  Const,  app.  VI,  17.  comp.  Tertul.  de  poenlt.  e.  1& 
de  virgg.  vel.  c.  9.    Batmen,  Hippol.  p.  496. 
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On  p.  59,  after  the  first  sentence  in  §  59 :  "  Tlie  congregation  were 
directed  to  obey  the  bishop  as  Christ,  and  the  presbytery  as  the  apostles.  («)" 

After  "  interchangeably,"  middle  of  p.  59,  insert :  "  traces  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  presbyteries  to  the  new  authority  are  discoverable  in  both  centu- 
ries ;  and  this,"  &c. 

On  p.  61,  after  the  words,  "her  subsequent  empire,"  insert :  "Even  a 
swindler  and  a  fugitive  s.ave  snatched  from  suicide,  was  able,  after  seeking  by 
violent  means  a  martyr's  death,  to  obtain  complete  control  over  Zephyrinus, 
a  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  unacquainted  with  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  to  become 
his  successor,  Callistw  I.  (219 — about  224).  He  was  disposed  to  grant  par- 
dons for  all  kinds  of  sins,  and  gave  otfence  to  his  opponents  in  the  presbytery, 
by  asserting  that  a  bishop  could  never  be  deposed  by  a  presbytery,  nor  be 
compelled  to  resign  his  office,  though  guilty  of  a  deadly  sin.  (&)" 

On  p.  63,  after  "  Luke "  :  "  but  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  not  yet 
agreed  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  women  at  certain  seasons  from  public 
worship,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Old  Testament,  (c)" — 
After  "  severest  penances"  :  "Adultery  was  the  only  ground  on  which  mar- 
riage could  become  void ;  death  alone  could  sunder  the  nuptial  bond,  and  a 
second  marriage  was  called  a  decent  adultery.  ((7)" 

The  following  is  added  at  the  close  of  §  63 :  "  But  the  sacrifice  of  all 
earthly  joys,  which  the  whole  Church  looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  its 
true  ideal  of  religion,  found  ample  compensation  in  the  belief  in  a  millennial 
kingdom,  founded  upon  a  perverted  notion  of  the  Messiah  revealed  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  Revelations  of  John,  (e)  This  kingdom,  which  the  returning 
Christ  would  establish  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
brief  dominion  of  the  Antichrist  whom  they  regarded  as  the  returning  matri- 
cide, was  to  be  earthly,  according  to  its  essential  nature,  but  its  images  of 
sensuous  pleasure  were  also  symbols  of  religious  bliss.  The  faithful  who 
died  before  the  fulfilment  of  these  hopes,  were  consoled  with  the  prospect 
that  they  should  be  raised  again  to  participate  in  the  glories  of  this  kingdom. 
Such  was  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church,  (,/')  until  the  common  ecclesiastical 
doctrine  became  suspicious  on  account  of  the  extravagances  of  a  party  (§  67), 
and  it  was  opposed  by  the  school  which  contended  that  none  but  spiritual 
blessings  were  of  any  importance  (§  85).  And  yet  this  old  and  popular  faith 
of  the  Church  was  never  surrendered  to  individual  enthusiasts,  until,  instead 
of  the  vainly  expected  and  sudden  overthrow  of  heathenism  by  a  miraculous 
advent  of  Christ,  the  Church  experienced  for  a  long  period  the  historical 
power  of  Christianity,  and  the  clergy  at  least  beheld  the  dawn  of  the  earthly 
kingdom,  (y)" 


a)  Jgnat  ail  Trail,  c.  18.  ail  Smyrn. 

b)  (Orhj.)  Pblloaopbameoa  &  Bum  Befut  <■  l.  Mi  ler,  I.  IX.  p.  2si^». 

c)  In  favor  cif  tin-in  :   Dtonyt.  A  U  b,   I  p.  canon.  ( South,  Rellq.  saor.  toL  h.  p,  899.)    Against 
them:   Coimtit.  app.  VI,  97a. 

d)  Athrntuj.  Deprecat  c  28.    On  the  other  aide  »tlll,  ff&rmtu  Pastor  n,  mand.  i,  i. 

e)  Rev.  90.    Iran.  V,  88.  8. 

/)  Popiat  ;  Etui,  li.  ,.,•<-.  in.  89.    Justin,  a  Trypb.  o  SO     Trtn  v. 

g)  (Corrodi)  Krjt.  Geeoh.  4  Obiltasra  (Fr  I  n.  Lpe  L781m  |  Zftr.  ITW   I  rata,    MFin*ch?r,  Mel 
Entwurf.  d.  L.  v.  taoaendj.  Batch  in  d,  8  eratea  Jhb.  i  Elenket  Magi  roL  VI.  I't.  -i.) 
It 
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Beginning  of  §  6G :  "  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Church  \arrjxov 
wvoi),  from  the  number  of  whom  all  persons  connected  with  any  employment 
in  the  heathen  temples  or  the  theatres  were  excluded,  (")"' — After  "  pro- 
tracted to  the  end  of  life,"  insert :  "  Near  the  end  of  the  third  century,  fixed 
forms  of  penance  were  devised,  as  steps  hy  which  offenders  might  return  to 
the  full  communion  of  the  Church." 

Before  the  last  sentence  in  §  GG,  insert :  "  though  many  rigid  persons 
established  the  conviction  in  some  congregations,  that  the  Church  could 
admit  of  no  penance  or  pardon  for  particular  sins,  or  at  least  for  their  repe- 
tition.    Among  these  were  included  those  sins  which  were  called  mortal,  (i)" 

On  p.  67,  the  title  of  §  68  is  altered  so  as  to  read :  "  The  Novatian  and 
Meletian  Schisms  "  ;  and  before  the  last  sentence  in  the  section  :  "  About  the 
same  time  a  schism  was  created  in  Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  ambition  of 
Meletius,  Bishop  of  Lycopolis.  This  man  had  been  a  confessor  in  the  time 
of  the  Dioclesian  persecution,  and  now  raised  the  watchword  that  the  pen- 
ances to  be  imposed  upon  those  who  had  fallen  ought  not  to  be  determined 
until  a  period  of  tranquillity.  He  interfered  with  the  hitherto  undefined  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  by  consecrating,  in  the  place  of 
many  living  priests,  a  large  number  of  others  whose  salaries  could  not  be  ob- 
tained without  the  establishment  of  an  opposition  Church.  The  bishops  of 
this  new  Church  were  recognized  at  Nicaea  as  the  future  successors  of  those 
of  the  legitimate  party;  but  as  they  took  part,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with 
the  defeated  party  in  the  council,  they  shared  also  in  its  subversion.  Some 
remnants  of  them,  however,  were  found  as  late  as  the  fifth  century." 

References  for  §  69  : 

"  JTeanrJer,  u.  Veranlass.  u.  Beschaffenh.  d.  iilt  Passahstreitigkeiten.  (KHist  Arch.  1823.  Pt.  2.) 
Rettberff,  die  Paschastreit  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1832.  vol.  II.  Pt  2.)  Gieseler,  in  d.  Stud.  u.  Krit 
1S33.  II.  A.—Schwegler,  Montan.  p.  191ss.  Baur,  kan.  Evv.  p.  S34ss.—  K.  L.  Weitzel,  die  Passahfeier 
d.  ersten  Ji.h.  Pforzh.  1S-18.  (On  the  other  side:  Baur,  in  d.  Th.  Jahrbb.  1S4S.  II.  2.  JIUgen/eld, 
Ibid.  1S4X  H.  2.)    Ibid.  z.  Fawahfeier  d.  alt  K.  (Stud.  u.  Krit  1848.  H.  4.)" 

The  sentences  (p.  68,  line  6)  on  the  Paschal  Controversy  are  altered  thus : 
"  In  Asia  Minor,  the  saving  Passover  (tt.  <ja>TT)piov,  (TTavpuxrijxov)  was  kept  with 
a  love-feast,  as  a  festival  of  rejoicing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, at  the  close  of  the  great  fast  on  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth  of  N isan. 
In  other  parts  of  the  Church,  the  Eesurrection  of  our  Lord  (w.  avaarauipov) 
was  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full  moon  in  the  spring,  and  the  pre- 
ceding week  of  the  fast  was  observed  as  a  representation  of  the  Passion-week. 
"When  Poly  carp  visited  Kome  (about  160),  this  difference  in  reckoning  was 
discussed,  though  without  injury  to  Christian  unity.  But  the  Roman  bishop, 
Victor,  attempted  to  excommunicate  the  Asiatic  congregations  as  heretics 
(196),  for  their  course  in  this  matter.  Public  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the 
Roman  usage  with  lespect  to  this  festival,  but  it  could  not  sustain  the  violent 
measures  of  the  Roman  bishop  against  those  who  differed  from  him  only 
upon  a  ritual  observance.  Polycrates,  in  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  bishops,  ap- 
pealed, as  Polycarp  had  done,  to  the  example  of  John,  who  had  observed  the 

a)  Ccmstitt.  app.  VIII,  32.     Cornp.  Bunstn,  Ilippolyt  vol.  I.  p.  402. 

b)  Oerm.  Pastor  II.  mand.  4,  1.     Tertul.  de  pudlo.  c.  12.     Cone.  Illiberit.  c.  Is.  7.  uta. 
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Passover  in  their  way  among  them  and  their  ancestors,  (a)  But  in  Laodicea 
and  the  country  around  it,  the  churches  continued  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb  in 
the  Jewish  manner,  as  a  type  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  A  remonstrance  against 
this  was  presented  (about  170)  from  Alexandria,  from  Rome,  and  even  from 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  whole  represen- 
tation of  John  in  his  gospel,  in  which  Christ  was  never  said  to  have  par 
taken  of  the  paschal  supper  according  to  the  law,  because  he  was  himself  the 
true  Lamb  of  God.  (?>)  The  Eoman  usage  finally  prevailed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  even  then  those  who  contended,  though  in  ignorance,  that  this 
festival  should  be  kept  according  to  the  Jewish  law,  were  spoken  of  in  Rome 
among  the  heretics.  (V)  But  there  were  still  some  deviations,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Church,  from  the  general  usage  of  reckoning  the  Easter  Sunday 
from  the  course  of  the  moon,  (d)     The  fifty  days,"  &c. 

Near  the  close  of  §  70,  instead  of  the  "  cock  and  anchor :"  "  and  the  palm ; 
symbols  taken  principally  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  of  typical  import. 
From  the  use  of  these  in  their  houses,  Christians  were  led  to  use  them  in 
ornamenting  their  tombs ;  and  as  works  of  art  in  fresco  or  mosaic,  they 
were  gradually  introduced  from  the  catacombs  into  the  churches.  But 
even,"  &c. 

Instead  of  the  first  sentence  of  §  71 :  "  On  the  basis  of  the  apostolic  wor- 
ship, and  under  the  influence  of  obscure  recollections  of  the  services  of  the 
temple  on  Zion,  a  solemn  form  of  worship  was  gradually  introduced,  though 
some,  peculiarities  prevailed  in  the  different  metropolitan  districts  which  pre- 
vented entire  uniformity  in  its  details,  (e)  Prophetic  and  apostolic  writings, 
in  the  most  extensive  sense  of  these  words,  and  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  dif- 
ferent according  to  local  usage  and  interest,  were  read  in  the  public  assem- 
blies. The  homilies  which  followed  were  delivered  principally  by  the  bishop 
alone ;  they  were  in  the  East  constructed  and  uttered  in  a  rhetorical  style, 
and  they  were  therefore,  even  in  the  third  century,  extemporized  by  those 
whose  peculiar  talents  fitted  them  for  such  an  exercise.  The  songs  in  honor 
of  Christ  as  a  God,  in  which  the  oldest  hymns  that  have  reached  us  were 
used,  had  a  resemblance  to  the  Pindaric  odes,  and  show  an  Alexandrian 
spirit.  (/)" 

In  the  same  section,  the  bread  and  wine  presented  by  believers  are  called 
"  oblationea ;"  "the  consecrated  bread  taken  home  by  them,  or  Bent  to  the 
absent,  was  eaten  every  morning  before  any  thing  else ;  "  (,v)  "  baptism  was  ad- 
ministered usually  by  immersion  three  times,  to  the  sick  by  sprinkling  (B. 
clinicorum),  with  reference  to  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;"  "  anointing  (gpio-pa),  as  weD  as  impo- 

,  .... 

a)  But.  H.  ecc  V,  23-25.    TsrtiA  •!•■  praetor,  (Appen  I  |  &  68,    Soorot  w.  eoc,  V,  II, 
h)  Bus.  H.  ecc.  IV,  20.    Chronieon  patch.  <-,i,  Dindorf,vol  I  p.  19a.  (MeUto,  Bp,  of  Strdw 
I     mem  Alex.,  Apolllnaria,  Bp.of  Blerapolla,  Bippolytna.) 

c)  (Orii/.)  BAerea  Befot  p.  874m, 

d)  F.  Piper,  Qeeoh.  d.  Oeterfeetaa,  Brl  1846. 

e)  fun  tin.  ii/i/i.  vim.    Comp,  tiio  Alexandrian  view  aooordlng  to  TattanCt  repreaentatton  m 

Bunnen,  Hlppol.  p.  48 

/)  c>,,r.  p... -i.  Ill,  12.    {Ohm.  Hymn.  In  Balv.  «■■].  Ptptr,  <; ..it.  1880.)    Ceben.  l>.  l/UnUr. 
Btnnb.  ii.  Kunatvorat  p.  16a, 

g)  Ttrtul.  n'i  uxor.  II,  B.  oomp.  Bunten,  BlppoL  [>.  504. 
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sition  of  hands,  was  the  consummation  of  baptism ;  and  confirmation  (cod 
signatio)  became  finally  a  distinct  rite." 

P.  71,  instead  of  the  sentence  commencing  with  "  Justin "  :  "  The 
memorabilia  of  the  apostles,  quoted  by  Justin,  correspond  essentially  with 
the  history  given  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  But  some  deviations  from  it  can  • 
not  be  fully  explained  by  allowing  that  they  were  written  from  an  indepen- 
dent recollection.  They  rather  imply  that  he  could  not  have  made  use  ol 
these  synoptic  gospels,  but  that  he  must  have  had  besides  them,  or  instead 
of  them,  such  a  revision  as  was  in  use  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  like  the 
Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  (a)" 

After  the  ninth  line  on  p.  73  :  "  In  these  respects  they  entirely  correspond 
with  the  Martyr-Acts  of  Ignatius,  (b)  The  feelings  of  humility  and  of  self- 
respect,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  die,  shown  in  them,  were  very  possible  in  a 
character  highly  esteemed  in  the  age  in  which  the  martyr  lived,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  soldiers,  and  his  free  intercourse  with  his  friends,  were  consistent 
with  the  Roman  laws  on  imprisonment.  But  not  only  have  we  indubitable 
evidence  that  the  more  extensive  text  has  been  revised,  (c)  and  that  other 
epistles  have  been  added  to  the  original  seven,  but  even  the  shorter  text  dis- 
covered again  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  not  proved  to  be  perfectly 
genuine,  (d)  The  newly-discovered  Syriac  translation  of  three  epistles,  in  the 
briefest  and  the  rather  less  hierarchic  text,  produces  the  impression  that  it 
can  be  only  an  extract.  (V)  But  if  even  the  germ  of  these  epistles  should 
prove  to  be  spurious,  and  not  essentially  the  same  with  the  fundamental  ideas 
in  the  more  extended  work  we  now  have,  they  would  still  be  an  important 
document  of  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  (/)  The  Epistle  of  Pobjcarp 
to  the  Philippians  is  a  modest  admonition  to  morality,  was  written  with 
reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  their  Church,  makes  several  allusions 
to  Paul,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  first  epistle  of  John,  and 
the  pastoral  epistles.  The  obvious  reference  to  Ignatius  is  probably  of  ft 
later  origin,  (g)     Papiasf*  &c. 

The  title  of  §  7-i  is  changed  into  "Apocryphal  Literature."    References  are  : 


a)  Note  b.  p.  71.  Semisch,  d.  app.  Denkw.  d.  Just.  Goth.  1843.  Hilgenfeld,  krit  TJnters.  u.  d. 
Evv.  Just,  d.  Clem.  Homilien.  u.  Mansion's.  Hal.  1S50. 

I)  (After  the  editt.  of  the  Patres  app.)  Corpus  Ignatianum  by  Will.  Cureton,  Lond.  1S49.  Ignatii 
quae  feruntur  Epp.  cum  ejusd.  martyrio,  coll.  editt.  graecis,  versionibusq.  syriaca,  armen.,  lat  rec  J. 

II.  Petermann,  Lps.  1S49.    M.  J.  Wocher,  d.  Brr.  d.  h.  Ign.  ubers.  u.  erkliirt  Tub.  1S29. 

c)  On  the  other  hand  only  paradoxically :  K.  Meier,  d.  dopp.  Eec.  d.  Brr.  d.  Ign.  (Stud.  n.  Krit. 
1588.  H.  8.) 

a)  Against  the  genuineness:  J.Dnllaeus,  Baur,  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  (abridged  in  his  KGesch.)  and 
KeU,  (as  referred  to  in  Note  o.  p.  78.)  Schuegler,  nacliap.  Zeita.  vol.  II.  p.  159ss.  (respecting  a 
Pauline  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Petrine  Clementines  in  Rome  after  the  middle  of  the  2d  cent) 
For  the  genuineness :   Pearson,  Voss,  Itvthe^  Iluther,  and  Dusterdieck,  (as  referred  to  in  Note  a. 

p.  73.) 

e)  Note  b.  p.  73.     C.  K  J.  Bun/ten,  Ign.  u.  p.  Zeit   7  Sendsch.  an  Neander.   Die  8  iichten  n.  4 

unachten  Brr.  d.  Ign.  limb.  1847.  4.    On  the  other  bide:  Ji.iur,  Die  Ign.  Brr.  u.  ihr  neuester  Kri- 

tiker.   Tub.  1849.—//  Denzinger,  u.  d.  Aechth.  d.  bish.  Textes  d.   Ign.  Brr.  Wurzb.  1S49.     O. 

Uhlhorn,  d.  Verh.  d.  syr.  Rec  d.  Ign.  Brr.  z.  d.  kurtzern  griech.  (Zeitsch.  f.  hist  Th.  1S51.  H.  1.) 

/)  {Polycarpi,  Ep.  c.  13.)  Irm.  V,  23.     Orig.  in  Luc.  Horn.  6.  (vol.  III.  p.  93S.)  Eus.  H.  ecc. 

III,  3G. 

g)  Note  c.  p.  73.  For  the  genuineness,  with  the  exception  of  Interpolations  (but  more  vigoroui 
than  Dallaeus  and  Bunsen) :  Iiitvchl,  altkath.  K.  p.  0   1  - 
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"  MoHlieim,  de  cansls  suppositt.  lilror.  inter  Christt  (Dss.  ad  II.  ecc.  vol.  I.  p.  217^.)  Luck^ 
£inl.  in  d.  Offenb.  Job.  ed.  2.  184S.  p.  CCss.  Eems,  Gescb.  d.  II.  Schriften  N.  T.  ed.  2.  Abth.  L 
p.  285sa." 

Add  to  §  74 :  "  Commencing  with  the  written  controversy  with  heathen- 
ism (§  52),  this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  literature  was  now  developed  in  a  con- 
troversy with  the  heretics,  and  penetrated  deeply  not  only  the  sense  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Church  itself.  It  is  divided  into  three 
schools,  according  to  local  traditions,  but  in  consequence  of  the  intercourse 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  Church,  these  traditions  were  very  extensively 
diffused." 

Ref.  §  75  :  Scldiemann  is  to  be  corrected  with  respect  to  Ebionism,  by, 

"  Hitachi,  altkatb.  K.  p.  102ss." 

After  "apostate"  (line  17),  p.  75  :  "According  to  Roman  accounts,  they 
trusted  to  the  law  for  justification,  as  they  believed  that  Christ  was  justified, 
and  became  the  Messiah  by  completely  fulfilling  it.  (a) 

On  Gnosticism  (p.  7G),  after  the  reference  to  Ritter : 

IT.  Rossel,  Gescb.  d.  Untersuch.  u.  d.  Gnost.  (Th.  Scbrr.  einget  v.  Neander.  Bil.  1847.  vol.  I. 
p.  179ss.") 

In  the  first  sentence  of  §  76  (p.  76),  after  "  infinite  "  :  "  and  indeed  re- 
specting the  origin  and  development  of  the  divine  existence " ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  same  sentence :  "  which  combined  all  the  speculations  and  fan- 
cies of  earlier  and  contemporaneous  philosophies,  and  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate all  the  mysteries  of  the  divine,  as  well  as  of  human  history." 

P.  77,  Saturninus  is  said  to  have  had  "a  special  relation  to  Menander," 
and  to  have  held,  that  "Satan  was  the  original  ruler  over  matter  (SXij)"; 
that  the  seven. planetary  spirits,  "with  the  view  of  founding  a  kingdom  for 
themselves,  wrested  from  Satan's  kingdom  the  materials  of  the  present  uni- 
verse," and  that  "  the  God  of  the  Jews  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  plan- 
etary spirits,  and  to  assist  them,  raised  up  a  series  of  prophets.  But  as  their 
God  could  not  prevail  against  the  demoniac  powers,  one  of  the  highest 
Aeons  (?ovi),  as  Christ  in  the  semblance  of  a  body,  came  to  redeem  the  supe- 
rior human  race  from  the  power  of  Satan,  as  well  as  of  the  planetary  spirits. 
To  effect  this,  he  gave  them  the  Gnosis  and  the  Law,  which  directed  them  to 
abstain  from  every  thing  by  which  men  became  subject  to  matter.  The  fol- 
lowers," &c. 

§  78,  on  the  Hellenistic  Gnostics,  commences  thus:  "1)  The  Ophites 
(Naao-o-ijvoi)  constituted  the  transition  from  the  Oriental  to  the  Hellenistic 
Gnostics.  They  originated  probably  in  Phrygia  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  called  themselves  simply  Gnostics ;  bnt  in  Egypt  they  adopted  christian 
notion-;,  thougi  they  always  remained  openly  hostile  to  Judaism.  They  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  the  Si m  of  Ifan  emanated  from  the  Original  Source 
(/3v5or),  in  which  the  male  ami  female  powers  were  oombined,  and  thai  the 
Mother  of  Life  (nvtCua  ayiov)  sprang  from  him  and  his  parent.  From  her 
connection  with  the  former  original  types  of  humanity,  I  iras  bora,  and 

from  the  excess  of  light  then  smt  forth,  was  produced  Sophia,  i.  <.,  the  prin« 

a)  (0i  (g     th.  res.  Refal  p. 
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ciple  of  redemption  and  of  creation,  "ftlien  Sophia,  the  imperfect  and 
adventitious  offspring  of  this  connection,  aspired  to  be  like  God,  she  plunged 
into  chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Jaldabaoth,  i.  e.,  the  son  of  chaos.  This  being, 
that  he  might  create  a  special  kingdom  for  himself,  brought  forth  the  seven 
planetary  spirits;  and  when  these  also  aimed  at  independence,  in  great  rage 
he  threw  himself  into  the  slime  from  which  the  universe  was  formed,  and 
the  outward  image  of  his  wrath  became  quickened  into  the  serpent-spirit 
(ocpiopopifioi).  To  supply  the  planetary  spirits  with  employment,  he,  with 
their  assistance,  formed  man  in  his  own  image ;  and  after  Sophia  had  given 
inspiration  to  this  work  of  his  hands,  he  animated  it  with  his  own  spirit  to 
have  dominion  over  divine  things.  But  in  this  process  he  had  parted  with 
his  highest  powers,  and  now  saw  with  terror  that  his  creature  was  superior 
to  himself.  To  prevent  man  from  becoming  conscious  of  these  exalted  pow- 
ers, he  commanded  him  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Sophia,  having 
been  brought  by  the  apostasy  of  her  offspring  to  repentance  for  her  fault, 
and  to  a  consciousness  of  her  divine  nature,  now  endeavors  to  attract  to  her- 
self and  to  purify  the  spiritual  light-power  in  the  world  created  by  Jalda- 
baoth.  Availing  herself  of  the  enmity  of  the  serpent-spirit  against  its 
parent,  she  induces  man  to  transgress  the  prohibition  respecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Hence,  what  is  called  a  Fall  in  the  books  of  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  was  in  fact  a  transition  to  a  higher  mental  state.  In  great  wrath  the 
Creator  of  the  world  now  throws  men  down  to  the  lowest  material  world, 
and  harasses  them  with  all  the  pains  and  temptations  incident  to  matter,  but 
reserves  a  chosen  people  for  his  own  special  possession.  Individual  persons, 
endowed  with  high  intellectual  powers,  are  raised  up  by  Sophia,  but  she 
vainly  strives  to  free  them  from  their  bonds,  until  the  Aeon  Christ  unites 
himself  with  the  Messiah  sent  by  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  brings  to 
men  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Jaldabaoth  had  his  own  Mes- 
siah crucified,  that  he  might  thus  destroy  the  superior  being  connected  with 
him,  but  who  had  previously  departed.  In  the  end,  Sophia,  with  her  pneu- 
matic followers  among  men,  will  be  led  back  to  the  blissful  fellowship  of 
God;  and  the  God  of  the  Jews,  deprived  of  the  light  of  all  the  pneu 
matic  powers,  will  gradually  sink  into  the  abyss  of  annihilation.  The  ser 
pent,"  &c. 

u  2)  Basilides  of  Alexandria  (120-130)  completed,  and  at  the  same  time 
transcended  the  Gnosticism  which  professed  to  be  an  esoteric  doctrine  pre- 
served by  Matthias.  The  Ineffable  (r6  appr)rov)}  the  Deity  who  exists  not 
merely  for  time  (6  ovk  $>v  Seoy),  has  the  germ  of  every  thing  in  himself,  and 
gives  existence  to  every  thing  not  by  emanation  (Trpo^oX^).  but  as  Jehovah 
does  to  the  light.  In  this  germ  of  the  universe  (navaneppla  rot  Kocrpov)  ex- 
isted a  threefold  sonship  (v16tt}s  rpipfpys),  which  the  Original  Being  produces 
by  the  attractive  power  of  his  beauty.  The  first  mounts  directly  up  to  him- 
self, and  constitutes  the  happy  world  of  spirit  (wX^pco^a) ;  the  second  forms 
the  confines  of  this  heaven,  and  is  represented  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (to  p&upiop 
nvevfia) ;  and  the  third  remains  in  the  original  germ  of  the  universe,  and 
needs  purification.  From  this  last  sprung  the  first  and  the  second  ruler  of  the 
world  ((",<xa>j/),  each  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Origina 
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Being,  gave  birth  to  a  superior  son.  The  first  of  these  created  for  himself 
the  upper,  and  the  last  the  lower  planetary  heaven.  From  the  germs  of  these 
was  developed  the  lowest  world  with  the  race  of  man.  Until  the  time  of 
Moses,  this  was  the  kingdom  of  the  lower  Archon.  But  Moses  made  known 
to  it  the  higher  Archon,  by  whom  the  prophets  were  commissioned.  The 
great  Archon  supposed  himself  to  be  God ;  but  when  through  his  Son  he 
received  the  gospel  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  reverently  submitted  himself  to 
its  revelations.  Hence,  in  due  time,  the  son  of  Mary  in  this  lower  world  was 
enlightened  by  the  gospel,  and  his  nature  was  purified  from  all  worldly  ele- 
ments by  the  necessary  process  of  his  sufferings.  Accordingly,  these  elements 
were  left  on  earth  ;  his  physical  part  remained  at  his  ascension  in  the  plan- 
etary heaven,  and  his  pneumatic  part  ascended  to  the  pleroma  as  the  type  of 
all  the  redeemed.  In  the  end,  when  all  who  are  susceptible  shall  have 
attained  their  destiny,  this  lower  world  will  be  again  covered  with  ignorance, 
and  all  things  will  be  confirmed  in  the  permanent  state  of  existence  for 
which  they  are  naturally  fitted.  This  Roman  account,  (//)  founded  upon  the 
writings  of  Basilides  and  his  son  Isidore,  and  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  they 
used  the  term  faith  to  designate  the  reception  of  salvation,  and  yet  maintained 
the  necessity  of  the  redemption  of  that  winch  is  divine  from  a  nature  originally 
alienated  from  God,  seems  to  imply  that  the  materials  of  the  universe  are 
independent.  The  revelation  of  the  Original  Being  in  365  kingdoms  of 
spirits,  according  to  astronomical  relations  indicated  by  the  mystic  watch- 
word Abraxas  (or  dftpao-dg),  may  find  a  sufficient  place  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
threefold  sonship,  but  in  other  accounts  was  looked  upon  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Original  Being,  or  a  gradual  deterioration  of  his  essence,  until  the 
seven  angels  of  the  lowest  spiritual  world,  with  the  Archon,  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  at  their  head,  created  the  world  from  the  materials  which  they  found, 
and  furnished  their  men  with  all  kinds  of  worldly  powers,  and  with  such 
spiritual  powers  as  they  themselves  possessed.  To  etfect  the  deliverance  of 
this  spiritual  power  from  its  connection  with  matter,  the  first-born  celestial 
power  (yovs)  united  himself  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Though  this  Jesus 
was  a  perfect  man,  he  needed  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  it  was  he  alone 
who  suffered  and  died.  In  this  manner,  it  is  possible  that  even  the  BasU 
Villains  adopted  the  peculiarities  of  Gnosticism,  and,  especially  in  the  West, 
carried  the  idea  of  freedom  from  the  law  so  far  that  it  amounted  to  moral 
indifference,  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer  only  the  semblance  of  a  body,  and 
hence  may  have  regarded  a  denial  of  him  as  of  do  importance.  In  this  state 
of  elevation  above  all  positive  religious  forms,  they  maintained  an  existence 
until  late  in  the  fourth  century." 

"  3)  Valentimutn  &c  The  scheme  of  Valentine  is  said  to  be  (p.  7s)  "a 
lofty  religion  of  the  spirit,  founded  on  the  religion  of  nature  professed  among 
the  heathen." 

After  the  word  "events"  (line  .r>,  p.  7'J)  :  "in  an  ascending  scale  of 
forms,  possessing  a  material,  psychical,   and   pneumatic  nature,  in   accordance 

with  this  mingling  of  influences,  and  the  variable  moods  of  the  Sophia." 

a)  H»er.  Refat  p,  B25-844.-  Bull,  pbilotopbl  gnoitld  mi  n  EippoL  Ubro  Ulnatr,  ed.  J 

LJacubi,  Begiom.  I 
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After  the  word  "  century,"  tenth  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  79,  continue  the 
sentence  :  "  divided  into  an  Oriental  and  an  Italian  school.  The  former  held 
that  the  body  of  the  Saviour  was  pneumatic,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  over- 
shadowed Mary  ;  the  latter  contended  that  it  must  have  been  psychical,  since 
the  higher  principle  did  not  come  upon  him  until  his  baptism.  According  to 
the  Roman  account,  (a)  Heracleon  and  Ptolemaeus  belonged  to  the  latter 
school,  and  ascribed  to  external  works  no  other  importance  than  that  of 
sensibly  expressing  our  spiritual  unity  with  Christ.  The  gospel  of  John  has 
been  very  seriously  and  piously  explained  by  Heracleon,  who  fully  believed 
that  it  corresponded  with  his  views,  and  sometimes  his  interpretation  is  sim- 
pler than  that  of  Origen.  (b)  Ptolemaeus  is  s&.d  to  have  regarded  the  Aeons 
which  Valentine,"  &c. 

P.  80,  after  the  first  line :  "  Finally,  Marcus,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
given  a  proper  direction  to  this  school,  has  indeed  enlarged  the  number  of 
Aeons  by  poetical  allegories  and  a  literal  application  of  Pythagorean  num- 
bers, and  has  described  the  universe  as  an  utterance  of  the  Ineffable,  or  a 
gradual  decadence  of  the  divine  essence ;  but  the  gorgeous  system  of  the 
Marcosian  worship,  with  its  twofold  baptism,  its  change  of  wine  into  blood, 
and  its  attractions  for  women  of  eminent  talents,  gave  occasion  to  scandal 
about  philters,  magic,  and  juggling,  (c)" 

4)  "  Carpocrates"  &c.  After,  "  The  same  was  true  of,"  (line  5,  p.  31)  : 
insert :  "  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  carried  with  him  in  a  pure  state  through  all 
earthly  things,  the  recollections  of  what  he  had  witnessed  in  a  superior 
state,  and  overthrew  the  law  of  the  mundane  spirits." 

Additional  references  to  §  79 : 

"4)  Tertul.  adv.  Hermogenem.  Ilaeres.  Eefut.  p.  273s.  T/ieodoret,  Ilaer.  fabb.  1, 19.  comp.  Eus. 
II  ecc.  IV,  24—  O.  Boehrner,  llerm.  Africanus.  Sund.  1832." 

The  sentence  (p.  81,  last  line)  ending  with  "concealed,"  continues:  "in  a 
body  not  formed  of  earthly  materials,  but  fitted  for  activity  and  suffering 
among  men.  (</)" 

Note  d,  p.  79,  reads : 

"  They  are  the  principal  topic  of  Iren.  (I,  lss.  II,  1.  Haer.  Eefut  177-94.)  and  of  Tertul.  (adv.  Val- 
cntinianos),  but  the  representation  which  tbey  give  was  even  then  that  of  Ptolemaeus.  Some  par- 
ticulars in  Clement.  Orig.  in  Jo.  torn.  13.  Epiph.  Haer.  81s.  Munter,  Odae  gnosticae,  thebaico  et 
lat  Hafn.  1812.  The  Coptic  MS.  Sophia,  preserved  in  the  Brit  Museum  as  a  trans,  of  the  lost  prin- 
cipal treatise  of  Valentine  (lat.  fee.  M.  O.  Schiearze,  ed.  retermann,  Ber.  1S51.)  is  an  unimportant 
later  production  of  the  Marcosian  party.— H.  Rossel,  d.  System  Val.  (Th.  Schrr.  p.  250ss.)" 

At  the  close  of  §  79,  add  :  "  4)  Hermogenes  of  Carthage  (about  200)  came 
upon  Gnostic  ground,  only  when  he  taught  that  the  Deity  in  creation  acted 
upon  the  wild  chaotic  mass  from  which  the  world  was  made,  and  which  was 
like  himself,  eternal,  as  it  were  with  the  power  of  beauty,  and  thus  formed 
from  it  the  natural  world  and  mankind  ;  and  that  even  deformed  and  wicked 


a)  Eefut  Haer.  p.  195.        I)  Extracts  in  Orig.  torn,  in  Ev.  Jo.  comp.  Epiph.  haer.  8b. 

c)  Iren.  I,  13-21.  Ilaer.  Eefut.  p.  200.  (Scarcely  any  thing  but  Extracts  from  Iren.)  Epiph. 
haer.  84.  ' 

d)  The  Eoman  account  (Haer.  Eefut  p.  253s.)  is  confused,  since  the  doctrine  of  a  later  Marcionito 
named  Prepon,  according  to  which  the  Redeemer  himself,  as  the  Mediator  between  the  good  and 
evil  principle,  waa  only  righteous,  is  made  to  imply  a  change  of  views  in  Marcion  himself.  Comp 
the  correct  derivation  from  Cerdon.  (Ibid  p.  259.) 
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things  now  enter  into  the  universal  system  as  a  resisting  remnant  {tiKoafinv) 
but  will,  after  the  development  of  all  which  is  capable  of  improvement,  sink 
back  into  chaotic  nothingness.     Tertullian  vented  his  wrath  against  Hermo- 
genes  by  an  attack  upon  the  imitative  arts,  and  all  liberal  culture  in  the 
Church." 

§  80  is  entitled  "  Gnostic  Ebionites,"  &c. 

About  the  middle  of  p.  84-,  the  sentence  beginning,  "  The  Homilies,"  may 
read :  "  The  Homilies  were  never  the  creed  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  were 
composed  or  revised  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  to 
reconcile  the  Jewish  Christianity,  which  was  not  yet  denounced,  but  was  de- 
clining there,  with"  &c.  (//) 

P.  85,  8th  line,  after  "  baptism,"  read :  "  and  in  addition  to  this,  highly 
commended  circumcision  to  Jews  by  birth." 

At  the  close  of  §  80,  add:  "At  the  commencement  of  the  third  century, 
a  book  of  this  sect  was  brought  from  Syria  to  Rome,  which  claimed  to  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  a  gigantic  angel.  It  required  circumcision,  but  of- 
fered pardon  for  even  the  most  unnatural  sins  on  a  second  baptism,  and  was 
rejected  by  the  Roman  Presbytery.  (/>)  Origen  knew  of  this  party  even  in  his 
day,  and  speaks  of  their  selection  from  the  law  and  the  gospel,  their  book 
which  fell  from  heaven,  and  of  their  new  forgiveness  of  sins.  (>)" 

P.  85,  last  line,  after  "  appreciated,"  read :  "  but  the  fantastic  nature  of 
their  dogmas,  their  partial  adoption  of  pagan  notions,  their  high-wrought, 
or,  sometimes  on  the  contrary,  variable  system  of  morals,  and  the  position 
which  they  endeavored  to  maintain  in  the  Church,  (d)  or  at  least  their  ordi- 
nary connection  with  Catholic  Christianity,  render  a  judgment  respecting 
them  at  the  present  day  on  various  accounts,  a  matter  of  difficulty.  (>)" 

§  83  is  entitled — "I.  The  Asiatic-Roman  School,"  and  reads:  "  A  Chris- 
tian theology  was  produced  especially  in  the  controversy  with  the  Gnostics, 
in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  adhere  to  the  historical  basis  of  Christian- 
ity as  the  common  property  of  all,  and  to  apprehend  its  practical  relations  in 
a  scientific  manner.  While  therefore  philosophy  was  recognized,  true  Chris- 
tianity was  looked  upon  as  consisting  in  the  writings  and  traditions  which 
had  been  preserved  from  the  apostolic  times,  and  those  things  which  were 
intelligible  to  the  common  people.  Irenaeus  was  the  principal  ageni  in  intro- 
ducing this  school  to  the  West.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Poly  carp,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercourse  between  Asia  and  the  congregations  reoently  estab- 
lished upon  the  Rhone  he  became  a  presbyter  in  Lyons.  During  his  absence 
on  a  mission  to  the  Roman  bishop,  Eleutherus,  to  effect  an  accommodation 
with  the  Montanists  (177),  be  escaped  the  massaore  under  Herons  Aurelius.  [f) 
The  same  year,  however,  be  became  the  successor  of  Pothinns,  the  martyr- 


a)  According  to  the  genuine  epistle  of  Clement,  the  Pastor  of  Sennas,  and  the  writings  of  Jos* 
tin  In  opposition  on  the  one  band,  t'>  8chtcegl6r,  naobap.  Z  and  on  the  other  to 

Domer,  I.  \.  d.  Person  Obr.  roL  I.  p.  196.     Comp.  Rittcht,  altkath    K.  p.         .     U  ..  ■  -..■'//,  lv\ 
Juotins.  ]>.  220. 

6)  Eaer.  Rafat  p.  9 

c)  In  /  it*  ii.  see.  vi.  as. 

J)  Comp.  8 19,     /•   ■  lent  a  L 

e)  B.  g.  VopUout,  Viiu  Baturnlni  <•.  2.  Jnst  Apol  I.  b.  26,       f ,  /.'  -.  n.  see.  v,  i. 
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bishop  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  soon  restored  the  agitated  congregation  tc 
its  former  prosperity.  The  only  proof  of  his  own  martyrdom  (about  202) 
consists  in  some  remembrances  or  wishes  which  existed  at  a  much  later  period 
in  the  Frankish  Church,  (a)  The  recollections  of  his  youth  went  back  nearly 
if  not  quite,  to  apostolic  times,  (5)  and  he  was  therefore  strenuously  opposed 
to  Gnostic  speculations  and  all  attempts  to  explore  the  abyss  of  Deity.  (?) 
His  confidence  in  the  writings  of  John  was  no  less  than  his  familiarity  with 
them,  and  we  therefore  find  him  using  the  most  glowing  imagery  of  Asiatic 
tradition,  and  maintaining  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  still  poured  out  upon  the 
Church,  (d)  and  that  the  millennial  kingdom  was  near  at  hand,  (e)  He  was 
practically  inclined  to  nothing  in  Montanism  but  the  moral  earnestness  which 
he  found  in  it,  and  though  he  rebuked  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  bishop, 
he  was  accustomed  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  in  opposition  to  those  who 
would  rend  the  glorious  body  of  Christ  on  account  of  a  mere  difference  in 
the  mode  of  apprehending  Christian  truth,  (/')  to  point  the  whole  AVest  to 
the  Roman  see  (§  62,  nt.  e,  §  69,  nt.  V).  His  writings  were  to  his  people  as  if 
composed  in  a  foreign  land,  and  consequently  were  but  little  known  among 
them ;  with  respect  to  their  peculiar  meaning  they  soon  became  to  a  consider- 
able extent  foreign  to  the  whole  Church,  and  the  principal  part  of  them  were 
therefore  at  an  early  period  lost,  (g)  The  Roman  presbyter,  Caias,  in  an  elo- 
quent dialogue  with  Proclus,  the  principal  advocate  of  Montanism  at  Rome, 
presents  us  with  a  good  representation  of  that  system,  and  the  arguments 
urged  against  it  (202—18).  (h)  With  the  moderate  feelings  of  a  Roman  con- 
versant with  the  trophies  of  apostolic  martyrdoms,  this  distinguished  presby- 
ter presumes  to  reject  not  only  the  Phrygian  prophecies  but  the  notion  of  an 
earthly  millennial  kingdom,  the  authorship  of  which  he  transfers  from  an 
apostle  to  a  heretic,  (i)  Hipfiolytus,  who  calls  himself  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus, 
has  left  some  allegorical  explanations  principally  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
some  works  against  heretics,  Avhich  were  regarded  as  very  valuable,  (k)  The 
nature  and  style  of  these  writings,  as  far  as  the  titles  and  fragments  we  have, 
afford  us  the  means  of  judgment,  (l)  the  general  acquaintance  with  them 
which  the  Syrian  Church  possessed,  (m)  and  the  veneration  as  a  martyr 
which  was  given  him  at  Antioch,  indicate  that  he  resided  in  Asia,  but  his 
statue  found  near  Rome  in  the  old  Tiburtine  street  (1551)  with  a  catalogue 
of  his  writings  and  the  Easter-cycle  engraved  upon  his  cathedra,  (?i)  and  a 

a)  Greg.  Turon.  II.  ecc.  Franc.  I,  29. 

b)  Ep.  ad  Florinum  :  Eua.  II.  ecc.  V,  20.        c)  Iren.  II,  2S.  G. 
d)  Ibid.  Ill,  1 1.  9.        e)  Ibid.  V,  25-36.       /)  Ibid.  IV,  33.  6. 

g)  Note  6,  p.  83.  L.  Duncker,  d.  h.  Iren.  Christol  im  Zusainmenh.  in.  dessen  tbeol.  u.  antbrop. 
Grundl.  Gott.  1843. 

7i)  Eus.  II.  ecc.  II,  25.  VI,  20. 

i)  This  sense  of  Eus.  H.  ecc.  II,  23  can  no  longer  be  disputed,  since  tbo  account  of  Dionysius 
Alex,  has  been  compared  with  it. 

/•)  Phot.  cod.  121.  Eusebius  (II.  ecc.  VI,  22  comp.  23.)  thought  that  the  period  of  his  literary  ac- 
tivity was  only  just  before  that  of  Origen,  and  from  this  Jerome  (Catal.  c.  61.)  has  inferred  that  ho 
exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  the  latter. 

I)  8.  Hipp.  Opp.  ed.  /.  A.  Ftibricius,  Ilamb.  1716-18.  2  vols.  f.     Gulhindii  Bibl.  vol.  IL 

m)  Ebedjesu  in  Annemimi  Bibl.  or.  vol.  Ill  F.  1. 

n)  Note  g,  p.  96.  A  horrible  engraving  of  it  Is  given  in  Fabric,  vol.  I.  p.  36,  but  a  better  lltbo 
jrraph  is  before  Bunsen'e,  [Hippolytns  and  his  age,  new  ed.  Lond.  1S54.  2  vols.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Hip 
pol.  &  the  Chr.  Church  of  the  3d  cent  Lond.  1S53.  IS.] 
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Roman  festival  in  which  a  great  annual  feast  was  observed  by  the  people  to 
bis  honor  in  the  fourth  century,  imply  that  he  must  have  resided  in  a  Roman 
territory.  Not  only  does  the  most  ancient  testimony  favor  this  Western  resi- 
dence, but  it  would  seem  that  the  Portus  Romanus  mentioned  as  his  see  can 
be  no  other  than  the  Roman  harbor  opposite  Ostia.  (a)  As  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  his  day  he  made  the  first  calculation 
of  Easter  for  the  "West,  (b)  As  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the  tradition 
from  Irenaeus  through  the  Roman  clergy,  if  not  a  moral  sympathy  with  the 
Montanistic  tendency,  produced  in  such  a  man  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
Revelation  by  John,  and  for  a  kingdom  of  Christ  at  the  second  advent,  though 
the  time  for  it  was  placed  far  in  the  future,  (c)  The  work  against  all  here- 
sies found  in  1842  on  Mount  Athos  (<<),  has  been  partially  and  arbitrarily 
abridged,  and  many  passages  in  it  have  been  in  various  ways  corrupted.  As 
the  first  book  had  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  the  Pholosophumena 
of  Origen,  the  whole  work  was  published  under  the  same  name,  (e)  but  it 
bears  unquestionable  evidence  of  having  been  composed  by  some  distinguished 
member  of  the  Roman  Presbytery  under  Zephyrinus  and  his  successors,  (f) 
The  representation  of  the  32  heresies  is  to  some  extent  literally  borrowed 
from  Irenaeus,  with  the  omission  merely  of  declamatory  expressions,  but  it  is 
also  enlarged  by  accounts  from  original  documents.  The  heresies  themselves 
are  traced  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  to  the  systems  of  magic,  and  to 
the  ancient  mysteries ;  they  are  assigned  to  these  philosophical  schools  in  a 
rather  violent  manner,  and  these  schools  are  described  so  as  to  favor  such  a 
division.  The  whole  is  pervaded  by  moral  seriousness  in  contrast  with  an 
easy  submission  to  Callistus,  the  Roman  bishop,  who  is  described  as  the 
patron  of  all  heretics  (§  62).  The  authorship  of  it  must  be  referred  to  either 
C'aius  or  Hippolytus,  and  as  it  contains  nothing  which  reminds  us  of  the  po* 
lemics  of  the  first ;  as  the  writer  acknowledges  himself  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Universe,  (g)  which  on  the  cathedra  is  ascribed  to  Hippolytus, 
and  as  no  witnesses  speak  of  a  treatise  against  all  heresies  except  by  him,  (h) 

«)  Peter,  the  Metropolitan  of  Alexandria  about  306,  in  the  Prooemium  of  the  Cliron.  paschale  p.  VI: 
lirlrTKoiros  Uoprou  irKiyriov  ttjs  'Pw/xris.  E-  J-  Kimmel,  do  Hipp,  vita  et  scriptis.  Jen.  1S39.  P.  I. 
L.  F.  W.  Seinecke,  Leben  u.  Schrr.  4  EL  (Zeltscb  C  hint  Th.  1848.  II.  8.)  On  the  other  hand  :  sinco 
Le  Mnyne  has  written  much  in  favor  of  Portus  Bom.  in  Arabia,  now  Aden;  C.  F.  II  until  (da 
Hipp.  Gott.  1884  4.)  is  in  favor  ot  Boatra,  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  of  w<ravTws 
In  Bus.  II.  eco.  VI,  20.    Comp,  Dorner,  Lebre  v.  d.  Person  Chr.  I.  p.  604a, 

I)  Canon  ,  a  cycle  of  10  years  seven  times  repeated  from  the  year  222,  in  the  b 

'A7rd5fi£is  xp^vocv  T0"  T\a-&XU~ 

c)  On  the  Cathedra:  '"Cnip  rov  Kara  'IaxxevTje  fvayytXlou  /cui  airoKa\ity fojs.    Perhaps 
riepl  xaP"r."c'Ta"'  airoo-r.  7rapd5oiris,  belongs  In  re.   rieoi  'AvrtxplaTov  is  preserved  in  :  t 
Tol.  I.  p.  4ss.     In  Elierljexu :  Kt<paAoia  irpbs  Taiuv. 

d)  In  the  context  regularly :  <5  koto  iracrwu  alptaiaiv  l\iyxos. 

.    Oriffenit  Phlloeophnmena  &  omniam  Haereslam  Beratatio.  K.  <••>  I.  Parisin I.  .Stoma 

.  Oxon.  1851.     The  1st  Book  Is  from  tho  works  of  Orlg.,  the  U  A  8d  are  Wanting,  and  thl 

is  without  the  orraclusion. 

/  !   I'r in.  p.  a  L  IX.  p.  270.  2S5. 

(/)  p.  334:  Tltpl  rf/5  top  iravrbt  ovolas.  Photius  alone  mentions  Oalni  as  the  writer,  on  th* 
anthority  tain  to  himself 

h)   ElM.  II.  600.  VI.  29.     [IflOl  ananas  Tav  alpjffflS,  I"   like  manner  Jerome;  On  the  cathedra  it 

perbapi  Intention  dlj  oml 
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the  question  must  be  decided  in  his  favor,  (a)  The  earlier  or  even  contem- 
poraneous see  of  a  neighboring  bishop  within  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  pres- 
bytery is  consistent  with,  and  explains  the  more  recent  ecclesiastical  order 
As  Hippolytus  on  the  one  hand  refers  the  Roman  opponents  of  the  essential 
divinity  of  Christ  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
replies  to  their  objection  that  this  doctrine  was  an  innovation,  by  appealing 
to  well-established  Roman  traditions ;  (b)  ho,  on  the  other  hand,  he  announced 
the  mysteries  of  Christ's  human  Godhead  in  lofty  parables,  in  opposition  to 
those  who  exalted  this  divine  nature  until  the  pre-existent  personality  of 
Christ  was  destroyed,  (c)  Prudentius  has  sung  (d)  the  martyrdom  of  an  Tlip- 
polytus,  whom  he  calls  a  much  esteemed  Novatian  presbyter,  and  who,  in 
prospect  of  death,  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  says  that  after  his 
execution  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  the 
Roman  catacombs,  and  that  afterwards  a  stately  chapel  was  erected  to  him 
on  the  spot  where  his  statue  had  been  found.  Hippolytns  could  hardly  have 
lived  to  witness  the  Novatian  schism,  and  the  last  historical  notice  of  him 
mentions  his  transportation  with  the  Roman  bishop  to  Sardinia,  where  con- 
demned persons  were  doomed  to  die  (236)  ;  (e)  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
this  member  of  the  Roman  clergy  who  was  so  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  was  so  unsparing  in  his  treatment  of  a  Roman  bishop,  asserted  princi- 
ples which  were  afterwards  called  Novatian,  and  was  therefore  regarded  as 
belonging  to  that  schism,  and  yet  that  his  reputation  in  the  congregation  at 
Rome  as  an  author  and  a  martyr  was  justified  by  the  legend  of  his  return  to 
the  Church.  Julius  Africanus  also  appears  to  have  had  an  Asiatic  educa- 
tion, to  have  resided  and  been  highly  esteemed  in  the  ancient  Emmaus  (Nico- 
polis),  and  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Origen,  though  more  advanced  in  age  (d. 
about  232).  lie  attempted  to  harmonize  the  history  of  the  world  as  given  in 
the  Scriptures,  especially  in  its  chronology,  with  the  researches  of  Greek 
writers,  and  from  his  epistles  he  appears  to  have  been  a  liberal  critic  of  the 
sacred  history,  and  yet  to  have  defended  its  essential  facts  against  the  attacks 
of  still  bolder  assailants.  (/)  In  this  tendency  wo  perceive  the  germs  of  a 
new  school  of  Scriptural  learning." 

The  next  section  is  entitled — "  II.  The  Roman  African  School,"  and  com- 
mences thus :  "  The  only  literature  which  the  Latin  Church  possessed,"  &c. 

a)  J.  L.  Jacnbi  in  tlie  Deutsch.  Zcitsch.  f.  elir.  Wiss.  1851.  N.  25*9.  E.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  Hipp.  u.  s. 
Zeit  Lps.  1852.  vol.  I.  On  the  other  hand  in  favor  of  Caius :  Fe.ssler  in  the  Tub.  th.  Quartalsch.  1S52. 
p.  299ss.    Buur  in  the  th.  Jahrbb.  1853.  EL  1. 

6)  In  the  fiiKphs  Aafivpivdoi  (Kara  T?js  'Aprefiaivos  alpfffeces  Aoyot)  which  the  writer  of 
the  treatise  on  the  Universe  (nt.  g,  last  p.)  quotes  as  his  own  work,  and  from  which  the  passages  in 
En*.  It.  ecc  V,  28.  are  probably  taken.  Comp.  77t,eod.  Ilaer.  fabb.  II,  5.  ffiaeph,  II.  ecc.  IV,  21.  On 
the  other  hand :  rhot.  cod.  48.  as  the  work  of  Caius. 

c)  Upbs  NovJToj'.     (Fabric,  vol.  II.  p.  5ss.)        rf)  Peristeph.  hym.  11. 

e)  In  the  Catalogus  Liberianus  of  321,  and  in  the  Liber  pontiflealis;  see  its  newly  discovered  text 
In  Bunson,  p.  15Gs.  The  fact  that  some  one  of  the  name  of  Hippolytus  bore  a  message  <ir  epistle* 
from  Dionysiua  of  Alex,  is  the  only  reason  for  supposing  that  his  life  was  protracted  longer. 

f)  XP0V°ypa'P1^"'  Ttvrt  (TTrovSafffiaTa  (preserved  only  in  Eusebius'  chronicle).  'Enter,  irepl 
T7J5  Kara  ~2.ovna.vvav  ItTToplas,  with  an  apologetical  answer  in  Origen.  'Ewktt.  irpbs  'ApiiTTfiSriv 
Harmony  of  the  Genealogies  of  Jesus.  Eos.  H.  ecc.  I,  7.  VI,  31.  EUr.  Cat  c.  63.  RouVu,  Beliq 
sacr.  vol.  IL 
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After  "  Rome,"  4th  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  88  :  "  was  amply  educated  in 
Greek  general  learning," — and  it  is  said :  "  his  wit  was  sometimes  very  natu- 
ral but  sometimes  far-fetched," — and  "  be  supplied  the  African  Church  with 
the  wutcb-word  that  Christ  calls  himself  the  truth,  not  usage."  (a) 

The  11th  line  on  p.  89  continues  thu9 :  "  The  Montanistic  spirit  is  percep- 
tible in  them  all,  but  in  the  earliest  of  them  it  holds  up  the  simple  noble  na- 
ture of  Christian  morality  in  opposition  merely  to  an  effeminate  form  of  civi- 
lization, gradually  it  proceeds  to  still  severer  demands,  and  shows  an  increas- 
ing consciousness  of  its  pneumatic  nature  in  opposition  to  those  who  were 
merely  psychical  Christians,  (I)  and  finally  it  was  especially  hostile  to  the 
Romish  Church,  in  proportion  as  the  latter  ceased  to  favor  Montanism.  For 
it  was  not  so  much  Tertullian  as  the  Roman  bishop  who  changed  his  views  (c) 
with  reference  to  that  system,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  a  liberality 
like  that  which  sprung  up  under  Zephyrinus,  and  an  act  of  pardon  like  that 
which  Callistus  proclaimed  for  all  who  had  been  expelled  for  licentious  con- 
duct, should  have  made  this  church  in  the  eyes  of  the  stern  disciplinarian 
worse  than  a  den  of  robbers,  (d)  And  yet  the  "West  continued  so  tolerant 
toward  Montanism  that  a  number  of  female  martyrs  adhering  to  that  system 
have  been  canonized  in  the  African  Church,  (e)  and  Tertullian,  to  whom  the 
Paraclete  was  rather  a  restorer  of  apostolical  order  than  an  innovator,  and 
religious  ecstasy  was  rather  a  theory  than  a  principle,  became  so  prominent, 
that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  model  for  the  Latin  theology.  This  theology 
was  then  disinclined  to  any  philosophical  theories  respecting  divine  things; 
it  spoke  of  Athens  and  the  Academy  as  irreconcilable  with  Jerusalem  and 
the  Church,  and  turned  its  -whole  attention  to  questions  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  and  things  essential  to  salvation.  A  congregation  of 
Tertullianixts  in  Carthage  could  have  had  nothing  but  a  local  importance,  and 
reunited  with  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  time  of  Augustine.  (/)  Thascius 
Caecilius  Cyprianus  may  bo  regarded  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  his  day.  (y)     Having  enjoyed,"  &c. 

After  "  assistance,"  p.  90,  8th  line  from  the  bottom  :  "  and  to  encourage 
others  to  a  similar  course  he  extolled  such  acts  as  an  expiation  for  all  the  sins 
of  believers."  (h) 

Instead  of  the  sentence  beginning  "Cyprian  had  now  become,"  p.  91,  line 
7th,  read  :  "  Cyprian  was  now  pledged  to  die  a  martyr's  death,"  (i) — and  at 
the  close  of  §  8-i,  p.  91,  add:  '"Both  leaders  in  the  African  Church  died  in 
the  assurance  that  they  would  soon  be  raised  again  from  the  dead  by  the 

a)  De  virgg.  \v\.  c.  1. 

b)  li'-  poenit  c.  7ss.  comp.  ie  pudio,  c.  1.  comp.  1G.  Ad  uxor.  I,  3.  comp.  tie  fuga  in  powoot — D« 
vlrgg.  vil.  c.  K 

<•)  Note  c,  p.  89. 

il\  I'll.-  imIl.Iuiii  |..r.  inturiuin  T,rt.  da  pud.  B,  1.  lias  now  Its  complete  explanation  :  '  trig  |  llmir 
Reftat  I.  IX.  p 

e)  Not.-/,  p.  99.      f)  Any,  haw,  1G. 

q)  Vita  Oypr,  per  PonMum,  aju  iMaconmn  (Cypr.  opp.)  Among  the  KcOm  tfartjrrU  arv  the  two 
older  beginning:  0am  ('ypr.  and  imp.  Valeriana — /.  Ptorton,  ojinalaa  CyprianicL  beftm  PelTaedi 
ti..ii.  f.  W.  /•''ttt/ery,  Cypr.  nacu  a.  LabtB  u.  WirU-n.  (i..it.  1881,  Huitelbach,  clir.  ltlogniplil.  L]  « 
18J0.  vol.  I.  1. 

h)  Do  Opere  at  Eleemoajnli  (961.)       O  Da  axhortat  martyTii  (808> 
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voice  of  their  returning  Savior,  but  Tertullian's  views  were  more  ardent  and 
fanciful,  since  his  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  kingdom  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
blessings  indeed,  but  a  kingdom  where  every  thing  which  believers  lost  or  de- 
spised in   the  present  life  would    be  recompensed    by  terrestrial  enjoy 
ments."  (a) 

The  next  section  is  entitled  "  III.  The  School  of  Alexandria,"  and  in- 
cludes the  two  following  sections. 

After  the  third  sentence  of  the  section  read:  "  Athenagoras  the  Apolo- 
gist (p.  51),  who  ventured  to  invoke  philosophy  to  the  defence  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection,  (o)  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  school." 

The  sentence  near  the  middle  of  p.  92,  commencing  "  His  superior,"  <fcc, 
is  altered  thus : — "  The  works  of  Clement  were  alone  capable  of  assisting  his 
higher  development,  nothing  but  his  position  as  a  teacher  took  him  to  the 
school  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  he  never  was  concerned  m  transmitting  the 
New-platonic  traditions  with  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  Plotinus  himself."  (c) 

The  sentence  ending  with  the  word  "  traditions,"  p.  93,  4th  line  from  bot- 
tom, continues  thus  :  "  and  is  conditioned  by  an  exaltation  above  all  mutable 
interests." 

To  the  section  closing  on  p.  95,  add  : — "  Ilis  zeal  in  this  respect  was  ex- 
ceeded by  Hieracas,  whose  contemporaries  had  not  yet  learned  to  regard 
Buch  views  as  heretical.  This  founder  of  an  ascetic  association  near  Leonto- 
polis,  was  the  means  of  exciting  a  high  degree  of  literary  activity,  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  been  entirely  lost.  He  wrote  in  the  Coptic  popular  lan- 
guage, and  taught  that  the  Fall  of  the  soul  was  the  direct  result  of  its  efforts 
to  free  itself  from  corporeality.  lie  thought  that  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new  law  consisted  in  the  prohibition  of  marriage  by 
the  latter.  To  his  allegorical  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  belongs  his  incar- 
nation of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Melchizedek.  There  was  nothing  repugnant  or 
hopeless  to  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  freedom  in  his  denial  of  salvation  to 
children  even  when  baptized."  (d) 

After  the  word  "  churches,"  line  10,  p.  97 :  "  1)  Gospels  of  the  Child- 
hood, the  Passion,  and  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  (e)  2)  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, especially  of  Peter,  and  an  account  of  the  unknown  fortunes  of  the 
twelve,  filled  with  fanciful  stories  of  their  miracles.  (/)  3)  The  Clementine 
Homilies  contain  the  controversial  discourses  of  Peter,  especially  with  Simon 
Magus,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  many  internal  and  external  parties  col- 

a)  Tertul.  do  orat.  c  5.  Adv.  Marc.  Ill,  24  (De  spe  fidelium  is  lost.)  Cypr.  de  exhort  mart,  c 
1.  De  mortalit.  c.  2.  De  unit.  Ecc.  c.  16. 

l>)  Ilepl  avaffTarrtcvs  tuiv  vtxpoiv,  ed.  Recheriberg,  Lps.  1CS5. 

c)  Only  the  former  assertion  follows  from  Origen's  Epistle  in  Ens.  n.  ecc.  VI,  19.  and  the  othei 
must  rest  upon  the  authority  of  Porphyry,  (Vita  Plotinl  c.  2ss.)  who  certainly  knew  this  father  in  his 
youth,  and  upon  that  of  Longinus,  who  may  he  styled  another  Origen  among  the  heathen.  Note  c, 
p.  92.  R.  T.Schmidt,  Orig.  des  Neu-Platonikcrs  Schrift  iin  /xbvos  iroirjTTJs  6  BaffiAevs.  (Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1S42.  H.  1.) 

d)  Epiph.  haer.  67. 

e)  K.  llase,  Leben  Jesn.  §  11.     Also,  Evv.  apocrypha  ed.  C.  Tischendorf,  Lps.  1853. 

f )  Note  c,  p.  97.  Fragmm.  Actuuin  !?.  Jo.,  ed.  Thilo,  Hal.  1S47.  Acta  App.  apocr.  ex  XXX  cdd, 
graec  ed.  7lschendorf,  Lps.  1S51.— Kripvyfxa,  Upd^tis,  'A-rroKaKvtyis  Uerpov.  Eus.  H.  ecc  III,  3. 
Credner,  Bekrr.  vol.  I.  p.  851ss. 
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.ected  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile the  various  tendencies  in  the  Church  on  the  basis  of  a  peculiarly  colored 
Jewish  Christianity,  and  were  mingled  with  the  romance  of  Clement,  (a) 
The  continued  embellishment  of  this  story,  but  with  a  still  further  removal 
of  the  doctrine  into  the  background,  and  with  a  greater  approximation  to 
the  popular  faith  of  the  Catholics,  is  found  in  the  Recognitions  (uva-yi/axms), 
translated  by  Rufinus.  (b)  In  the  first  half  of  this  work,  reference  is  made 
to  another  composition  from  Palestine,  probably  The  Preaching  of  Peter 
(Krjpvypa),  of  which  Peter  was  the  hero.  Of  the  two  epistles  to  James  pre- 
fixed to  the  Homilies,  the  first  was  written  in  the  name  of  Peter,  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  Clement,  but  in  compliance  with  Peter's  last  directions 
It  is  not  yet  quite  clear  whether  the  Catholic  Church  attempted  to  make  use 
of  the  historical  portions  of  the  fictitious  Homilies  by  means  of  the  Recog- 
nitions, (c)  or  whether  the  Homilies  were  formed  from  the  Recognitions  for 
party  purposes,  or  whether  both  were  not  independently  formed  out  of  a 
still  older  work.  (</)  In  their  confused  references  to  the  consular  and  first 
bishop  of  Rome,  both  evidently  claim  to  be  the  composition  of  Clement,  who 
sprung  from  the  imperial  family,  and  after  many  unsuccessful  philosophical 
inquiries  after  truth,  found  not  only  peace,  but  the  lost  members  of  his  family 
in  Peter's  church.  4)  Jewish  imitations  of  earlier  prophetic  visions  were 
sometimes  used  by  Christians  with  their  own  interpretation,  and  sometime 
were  imitated  by  them,  in  many  cases  with  a  meaning  hardly  reconcilable 
with  Christianity,  and  in  others  to  complete  the  Messianic  prophecies  by  facts 
from  the  life  of  Jesus,  (e)  Thus  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  mingles  together 
Jewish-Christian  and  heretical  elements  in  its  two  principal  parts ;  the  Be- 
loved one  descends  from  the  seventh  heaven  to  accomplish  in  human  form  his 
work  on  earth,  and  the  prophet  ascends  that  he  may  behold  the  future  course 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  until  the  final  judgment  and  the  glories  of  the 
divine  Father,  and  dies  under  the  saw,  for  and  according  to  his  own 
prophecy,  (f)  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  contain  the  moral 
exhortations  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  on  their  dying  beds  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  work  professes  to  have  come  from  a  period  before  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
to  contain  prophecies  of  a  Christ  from  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Judah,  the 
High  Priest  and  the  King  of  an  everlasting  kingdom.  (;/)  Its  fundamental 
principles  indicate  that  it  was  written  by  a  native  Jew  of  the  second  century, 


a)  Ta  KA7jufVTia,  KKr}/xfi>Tot,  tuv  Tltrpou  (ViStjukJi/   Ki)pvyudTwi>  tiriTOjUTj.       Aftor  tho 
editt.  by  Ootelerhu  (Patrea  ai>p.)  mid  Qallandi;  Clem.  Roman!  quuo  fbrantur  Homlliae,  reoogn.  .t 
SchweyUr,  Btuttg.  1^17. 

b)  After  the  edltt  by  Ooteleriaa  and  Qallandi:  S.Clem,  Bom.  Beoo  iflno  Interprete, 
cur.  E.  O.  Gertdorf,  Lpt  I 

o)  D.  v.  r.-.'v  i  lementua  In  d.  Ball  Bncykl  vol  will,  p,  86ea.    J  •  <■/.  ,i.  Clemen' 

tliii'ti  nebat  < !•- ii  rerwandten  sdirr.  u.  <i.  Eblonitlsm.  Bamb,  1844,  at  o,p  M 

(/)  .!.  Httgmf&d,  d,  Clem  Beoog.  a,  BomUlen,  nacb  l'r>pr.  n,  [nbalt  .i<-hh.  1848,    BtttcJU,  alt- 
katli.  K.  p,  108  L  (making  tbe  Eeiygma  agalnat  Baallldei  aboal  ISO,  tbe  Recognitions  against  Valen« 
tine  uij>>iit  140,  and  the  Bomilles  against  afardon  aboal  100.)    Comp.  Jlily-nj.  d,  Bvvi  Jo 
(who  makes  tbe  Bi  '■•>r:n  <»rii;t md  only  In  tobatai 

e)  Note  'i,  p.  VT.       /)  Ibid.  i. i-i  part 

g)  Ibid  fahr.  Cod  pseod  vol.  I.  p.  486ml— A.  ICayttr,  <l.  Test  <i.  19  Pito  (Btraaab,  lUitrr.  Jam 
1811.  H.  8.) 
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but  by  one  who  humbly  submitted  to  tbe  counsel  of  Jehovah,  and  recognized 
in  the  last  apostle  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  a  chosen  instrument  of  Provi- 
dence, (a)  5)  The  lost  prophecies  ascribed  to  Ilystaspes,  an  ancient  Persian 
seer,  gave  the  Asiatic  Christians  a  native  prophet  of  the  Messiah.  (I)  6)  "When 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  prophetic  voice  of 
nature,  mythically  personified  among  the  heathen  in  the  Sibyls,  many  Chris- 
tian Sibyllists  arose  to  express  in  this  poetic  form  the  confidence  they  felt  in 
the  ultimate  victory  of  their  cause,  and  their  wrath  toward  evil  men;  and 
the  Christian  apologists  appealed  to  these  divinely  inspired  voices  of  pagan- 
ism as  witnesses  among  the  heathen  themselves  of  equal  rank  with  the  Scrip- 
tural prophecies.  The  eight  books  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  gradually  collected 
after  the  second  century,  contain  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  heathen,  Jew- 
ish, and  Christian  poems,  the  Christian  commencing  soon  after  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  (79),  and  throwing  out  fresh  shoots  until  some  time  in  the  fifth 
century,  (c)" 

§  90  is  entitled  "  The  Son  of  God,"  and  additional  references  for  it  are  : 

"J.  A.  Dorner,  Entwicklugsgesch.  d.  L.  v.  d.  Person  Chr.  vol.  I.  is  on  the  first  4  centt  Stuttg* 
(1S39).  1S45.    (Hase)  Chr.  Dogtn.  p.  201ss.  513ss." 

In  the  sentence  beginning  "  According  to,"  the  little  regard  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  qualified  by  the  clause  "  except  among  the  Montanists." 

The  sentence  near  the  middle  of  p.  99,  closing  with  the  word  "  Tertul- 
lian,"  continues :  "  who  reproached  him  with  having  performed  two  of  the 
devil's  works  in  Rome,  viz.,  driving  away  the  Paraclete,  and  crucifying  the 
Father.  But  Theodotus  the  Tanner,  who  came  about  the  same  time  from  By- 
zantium to  Rome,  excused  his  denial  of  Christ  by  saying  that  he  only  denied 
a  man,  and  he  was  driven  from  the  Church  by  Victor.  Theodotus,  the 
money-broker,  honored  Melchizedek,  a  heavenly  Redeemer,  more  than  the 
earthly.  Noetus  of  Smyrna,  and  probably  a  presbyter  of  Ephesus,  was  ex- 
cluded from  his  church  (about  200)  as  a  Patripassian,  notwithstanding  his 
denial  of  the  charge,  and  the  charge  itself  is  to  be  explained  only  on  the 
ground  that  he  held  to  the  second  kind  of  Monarchianism.  But  as  Praxeas 
was  favored  by  Victor,  (d)  the  doctrine  of  Noetus,  which  was  propagated  in 
Rome  by  Cleomenes,  was  favored  by  the  bishop  Zephyrinus  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Callistus,  who  regarded  the  Son  as  only  a  human  manifestation  of 
the  Father  by  the  divine  Spirit  in  Christ,  so  that  the  Father  as  such  did  not 
suffer,  except  in  connection  with  the  Son.  Callistus  called  those  presbyters 
who  resisted  him  Ditheists  (Si'Seot),  and  they  retorted  against  their  bishop 
that  the  heresy  of  the  Callistines  originated  with  the  principle  of  Ileraclitus, 
according  to  which  every  thing  may  be  its  opposite.  (<?)  The  party  of  the 
first  Theodotus  was  distinguished  for  secular  learning,  treated  the  Scriptures 
as  merely  human  productions,  and  was  powerful  enough  to  elevate  a  confes- 
sor to  the  episcopal  see.     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  bishop  was 


n)  Test  Benjamin  c.  11.  b)  Note  «,  p.  '.''. 

c)  Note/  p.  97.     C.  Alexander,  Par.  1341.  2  vols.    Friedlieb,  Lps.  1352.— Ibid,  de  cdd.  SIbylL 
mss.  In  usum  nondnm  adhlbltiB.  Vrat.  1847. 

d)  Tertul.  adv.  Prax.  c  .r>3.        e)  (Origen.  Haeres.  Pefutat  p.  279s?.) 
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attacked  in  the  night  by  divine  or  episcopal  emissaries,  and  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate at  the  feet  of  Zephyrinus,  and  Artrmon,  who  maintained  that  the  doc- 
trine which  the  apostles  had  preached,  and  which  had  always  prevailed  in 
Rome,  was  that  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  was  superior  to  all  other  men,  merely 
on  account  of  his  righteousness,  and  that  this  had  been  corrupted  first  nnder 
Zephyrinus,  was  excommunicated,  (a)  Thus  these  three  contradictory  opin- 
ions were  then  (218-23)  openly  maintained  at  Rome,  but  the  merely  human 
view  had  been  already  condemned,  and  its  opposite  extreme  was  represented 
by  a  bishop  whose  reputation  had  been  tarnished.  In  Arabia  the  bishops 
took  decided  ground  against  their  colleague  Beryllus  of  Bostra,  who  de- 
nied," &c. 

The  sixth  sentence  of  §  92  reads :  "  All  these  wrote  on  the  same  stand- 
point as  Eusebius,  in  the  spirit  of  the  dominant  Church."  It  is  said  that 
"Philostorgius  found  and  honored  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  vanquished 
party," — that  "  Evagriw  was  mild  in  his  general  judgments,  but  in  his  par- 
ticular application  passionate  for  orthodoxy," — and  that  "  of  the  5  last  books 
of  Niceph.  Callist.  nothing  now  remains  but  the  table  of  contents." 

To  the  references  for  Chap.  I.  p.  103,  add  : 

"  R  Chattel,  Hist,  de  la  destruction  du  paganisme  dans  Tempire  d'orient  Par.  1S50." 

For  §  93 : 

"«/.  Burekhardt,  d.  Zeit  Const  d.  Gr.  Basel  1853." 

Near  the  middle  of  p.  103  :  "  the  consulting  of  oracles  as  well  as  the  of- 
fering of  sacrifices  was  prohibited,  but  ineffectually," — and  "  the  emperor 
stamped  upon  his  coins  not  only  the  emblems  of  Christ  but  of  Apollo." 

For  §  94  an  additional  reference  is  made  to 

UF.  Stroma,  der  Rotnantiker  a.  d.  Throne  o.  Julian  d.  Abtr.  Manh.  1347." 

And  for  §  98  to 

"  Ilefele  d.  Akten  d.  ersten  allg.  Syn.  zu  Nic.  (Th.  Quartalsch.  1S51.  II.  1.)    Hid.  Enk-teh.  u.  Cha- 
rakterist  d.  Arian.  (.Ibid.  II.  2.)  " 

To  the  second  sentence  of  §  102  it  is  added,  that  Arius  thought  the  Son 
of  God  "might  also  be  adored  as  God." 

Substitute  for  the  word  "question,"  after  the  middle  of  p.  112:  "matter 
which  threatened  to  thwart  his  two  great  aims,  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  empire.*1 

It  is  said  (p.  114)  that  Aetius  and  Eunoimus  "denied  thai  Ohrisl  pos« 
sessed  any  vndc rived  divine  nature," — in  §  104,  that  Maroellus  "  deolared  that 
the  Logos  was  the  eternal  wisdom  of  God,  and  manifested  itself  as  the  power 
which  created  the  world,  but  did  not  become  the  only  begotten  Son  <>t'  God 
until  the  Incarnation, "  &o. — and  that  his  deposition  was  "  at  Constantinople." 

In  the  flrsl  sentence  <>f  paragraph  8d,  p.  115,  instead  of  ua  sensuous  na- 
ture," read:  "the  mere  incarnation  of  the  Logos." 

The  sentences  at  J  lie  top  of  p.  117  are  changed,  and  read  i  "  The  whole 
theological  literature  was  under  the  direction  of  two  schools;    that  of  Alex- 

<!)   A"u*.  II.  ore.  V,  'JS. 

4fl 
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andria,  with  the  new  tendency  which  it  received  during  the  ecclesiastics 
controversies,  and  that  which  had  recently  sprung  up  at  Antioch.  In  tha 
former  prevailed  an  earnest  effort  to  comprehend  in  one  the  finite  and  the 
infinite,  an  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  the  general  spirit  of  Origen, 
though  "  &c.  From  the  Alexandrian  school  proceeded  "  none  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  theology  which  had  then  become  ascendant  in  the  Church." 
Athanasius  (middle  of  p.  117)  "was  full  of  wrath  against  all  who  wisheJ 
to  rend  the  indivisible  coat  of  Christ." — Basil  the  Great  was  "  the  admirer 
of  Libanius  as  well  as  of  St.  Anthony." — Synesius  (2d  sentence  in  §  107) 
M  was  powerfully  impressed  by  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  remained  a 
faithful  disciple  of  Ilypatia." 

For  the  first  word  of  §  108,  read  "  Many." 

Add  to  the  references  for  "  III.  The  Pelagian  Controversy." 

"■Jo.  GeffcJcen,  Ilist  semipelagianismi  antiquiss.  (till  484)  Gott.  1326.  4.  J.  G.  Voigt,  De  theoria 
Augustiniana,  Semipel.  et  Synergist.  Goett  1829.  Lentzen,  de  Pelagianor.  doctr.  principiis.  Colon. 
1833.    J.  L.  Jacobi,  d.  L.  d.  PeL  Lps.  1842." 

To  those  for  §  110  : 

"  Poujoulat,  Ilist  de  S.  Aug.  Uebers.  v.  Ilurter.  Schaffh.  lS45ss.  2  vols." 

§§  111  and  112  are  arranged  in  one  section,  and  entitled  :  "  Augustinism 
and  Semipelagianism." 

Xestorius  (p.  126,  after  "  orthodoxy  ")  "  attacked  the  honor  paid  to  a 
mother  of  God  as  a  new  paganism." 

After  "  epistle  "  (4th  line,  p.  128)  :  "  Christ  is  one  person,  in  his  divinity 
eternally  from  the  Father,  in  his  humanity  from  the  virgin  mother  of  God, 
with  two  natures,  inseparable  but  without  confusion,"  &c. 

§§  121  and  122  are  united  and  entitled  :   "  The  Eoman  Empire." 

Before  the  last  sentence  of  §  122  :  "  For  although  in  the  East  the  emperor 
himself  was  looked  upon  as  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  character,  the 
people  regarded  it  "  &c. 

After  the  first  sentence  of  §  123  :  "  It  took  from  slavery  its  confidence  in 
its  own  equity,  and  every  act  of  manumission  was  encouraged  by  the  Church 
as  a  work  of  piety  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  owners  of  slaves  as  Christians  were  rejected,  slaves  were  admonished 
to  render  obedience  for  God's  sake,  and  masters  to  regard  their  slaves  as 
brethren  redeemed  by  the  same  price  as  themselves."  (a) 

After  "  protection  "  (line  8,  p.  138) :  "  Laws  were  enacted  to  sustain  the 
sacredness  of  marriage,  but  the  old  Roman  penal  laws  against  coelibacy  wore 
abolished  even  in  the  time  of  Constantine." 

The  sentences  at  the  foot  of  p.  139  should  read  :  "  Institutions  of  benevo- 
lence of  every  kind  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  a  gradually  decaying  social 
condition  originated  in  the  Church,  (b)     Its  wealth  contributed  to  its  power 


a)  Greg.  M.  Ep.  VI,  12.  Ckrywut.  ad  Philem.  (vol.  II.  p.  773.)  flier,  ad  Marcel.  Ep.  20.— Cone. 
Gangr.  cau.  Z.—Neander,  Denkw.  vol.  II.  p.  153S9.  [Memorials  of  Chr.  Life,  transl.  by  Rylandy 
Lond.  1353.  [..  805.]  Moehler,  Aufheb.  d.  Sklav.  durch  d.  Cliristenth.  in  d.  er-ten  15  Jhb.  (Tub.  Quar- 
t»lsch.  1834.  H.  1.) 

b)  &  Chustel,  Etudes  hist.  Bur  l'lnfluenco  de  la  charito  duraiit  les  pre:niers  slecles  chr6t  Par  15M 
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and  freedom.  The  management  of  its  funds  was  under  the  superintendence 
af  the  bishop  through  a  steward  (olicovopos),  the  distribution — "  &c. 

The  application  of  the  2d  sentence  in  §  126,  should  be  limited  to  "  the 
East." 

The  sentence  beginning  in  the  6th  line  from  the  foot  of  p.  140  should  com- 
mence :  "  In  the  fourth  century  female  presbyters  disappear,  (a)  and  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses,"  &c. 

The  sentence  before  the  last  on  p.  142  should  read  :  "  On  account  of  these 
divisions  the  council  of  Sardica  (347)  committed  to  Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome, 
a  judicial  cognizance  of  the  reception  of  appeals  in  the  case  of  bishops.  But 
when  this  decree  was  presented  to  the  African  Church  as  a  regulation  coming 
from  the  Nicaean  Synod,  it  refused  obedience,  and  threatened  every  one  who 
should  appeal  to  any  ecclesiastical  authority  beyond  the  sea."  (b) 

Before  "  Synods  "  in  line  2d,  p.  143,  insert  "  first." 

In  the  last  sentence  on  p.  145,  Gregory  is  said  to  have  improved  Church 
music  "  by  simplifying  its  style,  and  by  his  school." 

After  M  charms  "  in  the  last  line  of  p.  147  :  "  the  Church  contended  con- 
tinually against  superstitions  derived  from  paganism,  but  unconscious  of  their 
origin."  (c) 

Before  "  The  Church,"  line  10th,  p.  148  :  "  The  Christian  duty  of  bene- 
ficence which  was  even  then  performed  with  a  munificent  generosity,  was 
enforced  by  preachers  on  communistic  principles,  appealing  to  the  avarice  of 
men."  (d)  After  "  Spirit,"  a  few  sentences  beyond  :  "  and  even  the  old  idea  of 
the  millennial  kingdom  had  to  yield  to  the  interpretation,  that  it  meant  only 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  gospel."  (e) 

The  2d  sentence  of  §  134  reads :  "  The  necessity  of  some  fellowship 
brought  the  hermits  together  in  a  community  of  neighboring  huts  (Xnupa)." 
Instead  of  "  Amun  in  the  desert  of  Nitra  "  in  the  next  sentence,  insert : 
"  Macarius  in  the  Sketic  desert."  (/) 

The  date  near  the  foot  of  p.  150  should  be  "  422." 

"Add  to  the  sentence  ending  on  line  7,  p.  152:  "and  in  the  African 
Church  offerings  for  the  dead  were  laid  upon  their  graves,"  (g) — and  to  the 
last  sentence  of  the  same  section :  "  seeking  edification  from  the  vestiges  of 
past  ages."  (Ji) 

Add  to  the  references  for  §  139  : 

"A.  Z.  Zettermann,  rile  nntiken  n.  chr.  Basllik.n.  Lpa,  1847.  /  XrtfUMr,4  clir.  KHau,  r.  GoxoK. 
Symlioiik,  BildnereL  Bonn.  1851. 2  vols.— F.  Evgler,  HB.  d.  Gesoh.  d,  Ifalerel  a,  OonaUntin.  8  ed, 

BrL  1847.  vol.  I.  p.  1-107." 

a)  Conv.  Laodio,  can.  11. 

I)  Cono.  A/ric.  Bp  ari.  BonlC  {Oontkmt  p  101  '•-.)  Oono.  Kfhvtt,  ran.  99,    {floim  mmm.  Jbo. 

A/ric.  c.  '.'-. 

c)  Si/n.  '[mil  o,  6L  68.  65.    Oomp  Ohatt> ',  Dtttroot  da  Pagan,  p.  309«s. 
,h  Ohryaott.  Horn.  In  Art.  II.  -n.    (Opp  \..i.  i\.  p  |    | 
e)  Aiiff.  Dedr.  Del   XX 

/)  Maeatil  AegyptU  Epp,  Horn)  laram  loot,  preoea,  ad  if.  J,  Ftett,  Ool  I860,  Oomp  WtoJUn- 
dorr,  Bcuw  in  .1.  Or.  vel  I.  p.  r  I 

g)  Aug.  Conftaa  VI,  2. 

A)  Already  Eu*,  VI,  11, — [ttnenuinm  Blerotolymltannm, a.  833.—./.  //.  BHd4ggt  ,-rina- 

aonlb.  rel,  Tnr.  1670,    8  roL  II,  p  'JoSm 
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The  last  clause  of  the  2d  sentence  in  this  section  is  limited  to  "  the  "West 
ern  Church." 

Before  the  last  clause  of  the  3d  sentence,  insert :  "  the  central  portion 
elevated  about  the  height  of  the  windows  above  the  side  aisles,"  &c. 

Before  the  last  clause  of  the  5th  sentence  insert :  "  where  monuments 
were  usually  erected,"  &c. 

A  few  sentences  after,  "  the  Roman  temple-form,"  should  read  :  "  built  in 
the  form  of  the  Rotunda  for  temples  and  baths." 

After  "  Salvator"  line  2,  p.  156:  "surrounded  with  emblems  of  the  sal- 
vation of  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles,  whose  countenances  were 
serious  and  dignified,  and  whose  persons  were  in  the  ancient  Roman  costume. 
In  the  seventh  century,  however,  this  style  ceased  to  be  popular,  for  then  a 
general  decline  took  place  in  all  the  arts,  and  the  Byzantine  style  which  origi- 
nated in  Constantinople,  and  showed  a  sympathy  with  this  corruption,  pre- 
vailed with  its  inherited  skilfulness,  but  its  complete  want  of  nature." 

After  "  chosen  "  in  line  7th,  p.  156,  the  sentence  continues  :  "  and  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  symbols  were  mingled  together,  especially  in  the  reliefs  of  the 
sarcophagi."  (a) 

After  the  1st  sentence  of  §  142  :  "  At  its  foundation  lay  also  the  question 
which  had  then  become  so  prominent,  whether  the  whole  influence  of  the 
priesthood  was  derived  from  the  personal  character  of  its  members,  or  from 
the  general  grace  communicated  through  their  order." 

The  first  sentence  of  §  143  :  "  Audius  (Udo)  broke  off  from  the  Church 
in  Mesopotamia  because  it  would  not  listen  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance 
which  the  zealous  layman  gave  it,"  &c. 

After  the  last  sentence  in  §  143  :  "  A  class  of  persons  who  arrogantly 
called  themselves  Apostolicals  (also  'AttotclktikoI),  from  their  little  corner  in 
Asia  Minor  claimed  to  be  the  only  true  Church,  and  held  out  no  hope  to 
those  who  possessed  property  or  lived  in  marriage.  They  agreed  substantially 
with  the  tendency  which  proceeded  from  Eustathius,  the  honored  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  according  to  which  there  was  no  special  merit  in  martyrdom,  which 
proudly  or  restlessly  separated  from  the  great  Church,  and  were  finally  cut 
off  from  it  at  the  Synod  of  Gangra  (between  362  and  370)." 

An  additional  reference  for  §  144  : 

"  Epiph.  haer.  52.    August,  haer.  81." 

After  the  1st  sentence  of  §  144:  "Their  worship  reminds  one  of  the 
Adamites,  who  were  followers  of  a  pupil  of  Carpocrates,  and  were  first  men* 
tioned  during  the  last  part  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  imputation,  by 
common  report,  of  wishing  in  their  grotto  churches  to  bring  back  a  state  of 
paradisiac  innocence,  by  means  of  a  paradisiac  style  of  dress.  They  there 
fore  rejected  all  relations  founded  upon  distinctions  of  sex.  The  condemna 
tion  of  the  Priscillianists  was  obtained  at  the  synod."  &o. 

After  "  letters  "  in  2d  line  of  §  147  :  "  and  in  the  modern  legislation." 
In  the  middle  of  p.  164 :  "  Thor  is  the  god  of  thunder  who  overcomes 

a)  Piper,  Qesch.  d.  Osterfcstes.  (Berl.  1845.)  vol  £  p.  88.  TTsa. 
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winter  and  all  the  powers  of  nature  hostile  to  man,  and  is  the  hero  who  is 
especially  the  friend  of  the  people." 

After  "  unmolested,"  line  4th,  p.  16G  :  "  The  conquerors  revered  a  saint 
like  Seterinus  (d.  about  481)  of  unknown  origin,  who,  without  official  dig- 
nity, but  claiming  to  act  by  the  divine  command,  with  an  extensive  spirit- 
ual influence,  ameliorated  the  miseries  of  the  national  migrations  in  the 
countries  along  the  Danube.     The  German — "  &c. 

After  "  sect,"  in  the  last  sentence  of  §  153 :  "  some  sought  martyrdom 
by  reviling  ilohammed,  others  despaired  of  Christ,"  &c. 
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Aargau,  Convents  in,  646. 

Abel  Ministry,  573, 653. 

Abelard,  241,  333. 

Abderrhaman,  16S. 

Abgarus,  35. 

Abraham  a  St.  Clara,  5208. 

Abraxas,  78,  695. 

Absalon  of  Eoeskilde,  249. 

Abubekr,  110. 

Abyssinia,  103. 

Acaeius,  114.  128. 

Academy,  Platonic,  17,  323. 

Achamoth,  79. 

Acta  Apostolorum,  97. 

Adelbert    of  Bremen,    214;    of 

Mentz,   185,  199:    of  Prague, 

250. 
Adamites,  708. 
Adiaphoristic  Controv.,  897,  405, 

409. 
Adoptionists,  180. 
Advent,  154;  Second,  40,  94. 
Advocatia,  216. 
Aegidius  of  Viterbo,  2S4 
Aelia  Capitolina,  42. 
Aelianu.s,  47. 
Aeneas  Sylvius,  230s. 
Aeons,  76sa. 
Aerius,  159. 
Aetios,  114,  705. 
Afire,  Arebbisbop,  623. 
African  Churches,  62,  616. 
Agabos,  33. 
A<_'apae,  41,  153. 
Agatho,  132. 
Agenda  Controv.,  567s. 
Airnes,  St,  152. 
Agobard  of  Lyons,  233. 
Agonistlcl,  Cireumcelliones,  15S. 
Agricola,  8OT,  403. 
Agrippa,  25. 
'AKfQaAot,  123. 
Albanians,  356. 
Albericus,  188. 
Albert    of    Brandenburg,    875 ; 

of  Mentz,   863,   372,   392;     of 

Hi«a,  251  ;  of  Strasbourg,  264. 
Albert  Dnrer,  806,  445. 
Albertinus  Mnasatns,  264 
AlbertUS  Magnus,  820, 
Albigensian  War,  255s. 
Albornoz,  '.'7 1. 
Alonin,  179,  130. 
Aluander,  371. 


Alexander  Severn?,  46. 

Alexander  of  Alexandria,  112: 
of  Hales,  320;  of  liussia,  667, 
631. 

Alexander  II.,  192;  III.,  202s., 
214,  216;  V.,  276;  VI.,  282, 
353;  VII.,  512,  517;  VIII., 
513. 

Alexandria,  Bishopric,  61,  141. 

Alexandrian  Theology,  91ss. 

Alexandrian  and  Antiochian 
schools,  117,126,  706. 

Alexiani,  318. 

Alexias  Comnenus,  262. 

Alfadur,  165. 

Alfred  the  Great,  234. 

Algiers,  664. 

Allegrl  Gregorio,  465. 

Allemand  of  Aries,  280. 

Alliance  Evang.,  592;  Gorman, 
605;  German  Diet,  574;  Ho- 
ly, 6Sls. 

All  Saints,  154. 

All  Bonis,  224. 

Alogi,  99. 

Alombrados,  519s. 

Altar,  69. 

Altenburg,  305,  563. 

Altenstetn,  Minister,  566. 

Altorf.  Bocinians,  485, 

Alvarus  Pelagius,  343. 

Alzog,  12. 

Amalrich  of  Dena,  340. 

Ambrosius,  Us.  188,  158, 159. 

America,  33S,  475;  North,  Oolss. 
664. 

Ammianus  Marcollinus,  102. 

Auimonius  Saccas,  4S. 

Ampulla  Sacra,  166,  625. 

Amsdorf.  880,  392,  406a, 

A  my  raid,  490. 

Anabaptism,  70,  90. 

Anabaptists,  481s.  610. 

Ananus,  26. 

Anastaslus,  128,  183. 

Anatheinatisms,  126. 

Anderson,  418. 

Andraea  .lac,  409;  J.  Val.,  449. 

Anilronicu  .    154. 
Angel  Brethren,  503. 
Angela  of  Brescia,  468. 
Angelica  of  Port  Boj  al,  517s. 
Angelica  of  Fiesole,  805. 
Angels,  Worship  at,  152. 
Angelus  Silesius,  52  I. 


Anglican  Church,  421s,,  442,  497s., 
593s. 

Anslo-Saxons,  167.  172 

Anhalt,  413. 

Anna  Lee,  576. 

Annegarn,  12. 

Anomians,  114 

Ansegisus,  209. 

Anselm  Cantab.,  193,  239;  of 
Laon,  Glosses,  243. 

Ansgar,  245. 

Anspach,  Gen.  Synod,  574 

Anthimus,  129. 

Anthropomorphites,  121,  158. 

Antidicomarianites,  152. 

Antinomian  Controv.,  402s. 

Antioch,  Bishopric,  61. 

Antiochian  School,  117,  126. 

Antitrinitarians,  432. 

AntonelU,  628,  634. 

Antoninus  Pius,  45;  of  Flor- 
ence, 264. 

Antonius,  Hermit,  64;  of  Padua, 
293;  Hospitallers  of  Bt.,228. 

Antony  Ulrioh,  493. 

Aphtbartodocetae,  129. 

Apocrypha,  71,  96,  614,  702ss. 

'AwoKurdaTarns,  79,  94 

Apollinaris,  115,  116. 

Apollonins,  45;  of  Tyana,  47. 

Apollos,  32. 

Apologists,  50SS.,  335.  500. 

Apology,  Aussburg  Coiif.,  333. 

Apostles,  25,  :;-. 

Apostolical*,  841s.  703. 

Apostolic  Brethren,  341s. ;  Can- 
ons, 57s. ;  Church,  24a, ;  Con- 
gregation, til?  ;  C'onslitutions, 
57s. ;  Fathers,  36s.,72s. ;  Vicars, 
634. 

Appeals  to  Gen.  Councils,  291. 

Appenzel,  Reform.  3S6. 

Appropriation,  Principle,  650. 

Apuleius,  47. 

Aquarii,  64. 

Arabians.  108s.,  168,  235. 

Aranda  of  Spain,  527. 

Arcesilaus,  17. 

Archbishops,  244s.,  see  Metro- 
politans. 

Archdeacons,  141,  215. 

Architecture,  Eccles.,  155ss.,  Sfl 
675s. 

Archpresbyters,  141. 

Arelate  Synod,  114 
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Arianism,  Hiss.,  165. 

Ariminurn  Synod,  114. 

Aristides,  Apologist,  50. 

Aristotle,  16a,  286,  320. 

Arius,112,  119. 

Armenians,  62,  108, 181,  260,  665. 

Arminians.  415ss.,  491,  610. 

Arnauld,  517. 

Arndt,  44s. 

Arnobius,  52. 

Arnold,  8;   of  Brescia,  200;    cf 

Citeaux,  256. 
Arnulf,  Emperor,  1ST;  of  Rbeims, 

189. 
Arsenius,  354s. 
Artemon,  9:»,  705. 
Art-sin  Middle  Ages, 
Asa,  Doctrine  of  the.  104. 
Ascensio  Jesaiae,  7u3. 
Ascetics,  63. 

Aschati'enburg  Concordat,  281. 
Asiatic-Roman  School,  Ss,  097ss. 
Asses,  Festival  ot;  221. 
Asylum,  188, 
At'hanarich,  165. 
Aihanaslus,  118s*  115. 117. 
Athenagoras,  51,  95,  702. 
Athens,  116. 
Atbos,  854. 
Attila,  144. 
Audius,  158,  7'  3 
Augsburg  Confession,  3S3;  Diet, 

888. 
Augusti,  10. 

Augustine  Eremites.  816. 
Augustinism,  l-J-.'s-..  3S0.  5(19. 
Aagusttnus,  106,  I22ss.,  1  18,  15  •, 

176;  of  Canterbury,  167. 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  408. 
AureManus,  16. 
Auricular  Confession,  143,    176, 

228. 
Austria,  Catbolic.  685,  640;  Prot- 
estant, 417s.,  498ss.,  548,  606. 
Avignon,  278,  274,  --'TO,  625,  526, 

531. 

B 
Baanes,  160. 

Babylonian  Exile.  272,  868. 
Bach,  J.  Sebastian,  485. 
Bacon,  Roger,  826;  of  Verulara, 

4s9. 
Baden  Conference,  646 ;  I 

rersy.  644;   Disputation. 

Synod,  572. 
Bahrdt,  587. 
Bains,  i  7. 
Baldur,  165. 
Baldwin,  Flandr.,  187 
Balsamon,  Theodore,  185. 
Ban.  170.  311. 
Baptism,  41.  70,  252,  691. 
Baptlsterlum,  155;  of  Floi 

804, 
Baptlati,  481s.,  608,  010. 

lai,  Jacob,  18L 
BarCochba,  12. 
Bardas,  258 
Bardi 

an,  854 
Barletta,  Gabriel,  800. 
Barna 

las,  7. 
Bartholomew's  Night, 

omeo  I  i.i, 
Basedow,  646. 

128. 

70& 
fi     a,  Council! 
formation, 


Basnage.  10,  361. 

Bass,  Matteo  de,  462b. 

Bauer,  Bruno,  553. 

Baur.  24.  594s, 

Bautain,  655. 

Bavaria,  B76,  898,  527,  536,  572, 
605s.,  635,642,  653. 

Bayle.  301.  490s 

Beatification,  3"T. 

Beatoun,  Card.,  424. 

Beaumont,  519. 

i:«-eket.  Thomas  a.  203. 

Beile  Venerabilis,  161,  179. 

Beethoven,  675. 

Beghards,  Beghlnes,  81S. 

Belgium,  633. 

Bellarmine,  458,  468s. 

Hells,  153. 

Bena,  Amalrich  of,  340. 

diet,  Levita,  185,  209;  of 
Nursia.  151  ;  III.  ISO;  VIII., 
19il;  IX..  19ii ;  X..  192;  XI., 
272;  XII.,  274;  XIII.,  276, 
518;  XIV,  514,  519. 

Bengel,  491. 

Bequests  to  the  Church,  139. 

Berault-Berncastel,  688. 

Berengarius,  237s.;  II.,  1S9. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  189,  200, 
229,  240,  242. 

Berne,  Deception  at,  301;  Re- 
formation, 3s7. 

Bernini,  404. 

Berno  of  Clngni,  226. 

Berthler,  532. 

Berthold  of  Calabria,  280;  of 
Batisbon,  800. 

Berulle,  Petrua  de.  462. 

Beryllus,  100,  7u5. 

Bessarl 856. 

Bethmann -HoUweg,  590. 

Beza,  402,  447. 

Bezieres,  -.'56. 

Bible   Hours.  445;    Prohibition. 
24  :.  882,  670;  Societies, 
667;  Versions.  331s.,  373. 

Biblia  Pauperum, 

Kh-kell,  562s. 

Biel,  822. 

Bllderdyk,  590. 

Birgitte,  809,  317. 

Bishop  of  Bishops,  61. 

Bishops,  88,  59,  214.  298s.;  Suf- 
fragan, 298  ;  Prott  stant,  44  Is., 
567s. :  Three  Great,  01s. 

Blandrata,  184 

i;l ■in.  654 

Blood  Baptism,  70,313. 
i  iclo,  827. 

Bockelsen,  431. 

Bodin,  622. 

Boebme,  Jacob,  1 18 

Boebmer,  J.  II.,  498, 

Boetnlus,  I 

Bogomlles,  263, 

Bohemians,  248s.,  847sn.,  477. 

Bohemian  Brethren, 

Boles  .hi-.  249 

Bollngbroke,  600, 

Bologna  Dnlvei 

ii!  urn.  297, 

Bonlfaolus  (Wlnfred),    168,  178, 
176,  179;  VIII..  971,  286,  801. 
28  i ;  Bod- 
i,  288, 
Borromeo,  ( lharle  .  161, 
Bossnet,  -.  i80. 

Bourbo 
Bourdaloue, 
Boui  ignon,  519a, 
Bouthilllerd  ,691. 

I  wardlna, 
Brahinlnl  in,  ; 7 la. 


Bramantes,  304. 

Brazil,  633. 

Bremen,  245.  413.  504. 

Brentz,  8S9s.,  891.  408. 

Breslau    Union.  509;    German 

Catholics  at,  657. 
Bridaine.  516 
Britain,  53,  167.  ITS. 
Brown,  428. 
Brethren,  Bohemian.  Moravian, 

350:  of  Christian  Schools,  621; 

of  the  Free  Spirit,  340;  of  the 

Common  Life,  318. 
Brnggler  Sect,  509. 
Brnnellesco,  804. 
Bruno,  Carthusian,  227 ;  Jori, 

44S. 
Bucer,  890. 
B  iddens,  491. 
Buddhism,  473s. 
Button,  523. 
Bugenhagen,  B80,  419. 
Bulgarians,  i 
Bullinger,  861. 
Buonaparte,  532. 
Burchard  of  Worms,  210. 
Burgundlans,  165s. 
Burial,  69. 
Battler,  510. 
Byzantines,  258,  260s. 


Caecilianns,  157. 
Call  it.-  ,  so. 

Caietanus,  271;  and  Luther,  364 
Cains,  Presbj  ter,  699. 
Calas,  John.  Ms. 
nza,  16  ■ 
ttta,  Bishopric,  615. 
i  lalderon,  404. 

Caliphs,  no, 

Callxtines, 

Calixtua  of  IKImstadt,  8,   I 

II..  199;  III,  -i. 
Callenberg,  511. 
Callistus,  689,  704 
Ins,  is  .,  186. 
Calvin.  401SS  417. 
Calvinism,  41288,  595s.;    Saxon 

407. 
Camaldoli,  227. 
Cambray,  League  of,  284. 
Cameel,  Sultan,  'J00. 
Camisards, 
Campanns,  i  8. 
i  lampegius, 
Camas, 

■  i  of  the  X  T,  71s.,  447 
ie  Apostollci,  57, 
Canonic!,  177,  21 
i  lanonl    •    i  ires,  817s, 

Canonizatloi 
Canossa,  195, 
Canute  the  Great, 

i  apellus,  190, 
Capita, 

Ins,  108, 
Caraoalla,  16, 
Caraccl,  184 

.is,  Paulldan,  90S, 
Cardinals,  918s.,  290. 

Carlo-,   ho.  , 

c,rl  ■  ■  880,  832 

Carmelites, 

(  arneades,  17. 

.  i '.96. 
in-.  189. 
< larthuslans,  .!'*. 

od   184 
-88. 
nder,   W3. 

mils,  125, 
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Casslodonis.  133,  151. 
Castellfo,  447. 
Casuistry,  838s.,  404s. 
Catacombs,  69. 
Cataphryges,  66. 

ni.Mii  of   France,  684;    of 

Heidelberg,  418;Lntner's,8S2 ; 

Roman  us,  466. 
Catechumens,  65. 
Catharine  de  Bora,  3s0;  fie  Me- 
dici, 427;   of  Russia,  666;   of 

Siena,  808s. 
Catharists,  251  ss.,  842. 
Cathedrals,  141,  804,  674. 
Catholic  Church,  62.  146. 
Catholicism,    68,   147,   151,  460, 

652;  and  Protestantism,  40ss., 

486S8. 
Catholicus,  62,  667. 
Cellitae,  318. 
Celsus,  49. 

Censorship  of  Books.  283,  460s. 
Centuriae  Magdeb.,  7. 
Cerdon,  81. 
Cerinthus,  34. 
Cevennes,  495. 
Chalcedon,  127. 
Chaldean  Christians,  127. 
Chalmers,  597. 
Chantal  Francisca,  463. 
Chapters,  214,292;  Controv.  on 

Three,  180. 
Charles  Albert,  622. 
Charles  Alex,  of  Wurtemb.,  493 ; 

the  Great,  169,  173,174,  179; 

Augustus,  540 ;  the  Gross,  1S7 ; 

the  Bald,  1S7;  of  Anion,  26s, 

270;  Martel,  168,  172;    Stuart 

1,425;  II.,  497s.;  IV.  of  Spain, 

214:  V.,  870s.,  414s.,  429;  VIII. 

of  France,  282,  352;  IX.,  428 ; 

X.,    625s.;    IX    of    Sweden, 

418s. 
Charter,  German,  573 ;  Imperial, 

418. 
Chateaubriand,  534. 
Chazars,  256s. 
Chemnitz,  Martiuus,  398s.,   409, 

410. 
Cherbury.  499. 
Chieregati,  :<7l. 
Children,   Baptism    of,    70,   224, 

481. 
Chiliasm,  40.  94,  298s.,  707. 
Ciiilperic.  173. 
China,  108,  888,  474a.,  521s.,  616, 

668a 
Choral,  446. 

Cuorepiscopi,  60,  214,  293. 
Chosroes,  H'T. 
Christian  I.  of  Saxony,  410s.;  of 

Mavence,  221. 
Christians,  26. 

(  hristiern  II.,  419;  III.  419. 
Christina    of    Spain,    680s.  ;    of 

Sweden,  512. 
Christmas,  154. 
Christopher,  152. 
Christo  Sacrum,  671. 
Christ  Party  at  Corinth,  32. 
Chrodegang  of  Mentz,  1 T  t  >. 
Chrysocberes,  Paollclan,  262. 
Chrvsostom,  120s. 
Chubb,  500. 
Church,  1;   [deal  of,  437s.;   Kl- 

dera  of,  571  ;  Architecture, 
155a ;  Alliance  Evang.,  690; 
( inference,  537  ;  Singing,  168, 
800s.,  446s.,  675s;  History, 
Idea  'if.  l  ;  Province.  2 ;  Value 
of.  8;  Property.  216;  Music. 
465,  486,  675. 
Clinabue,  305. 


Circumcelliones,  158. 

Cistercians,  228. 

Civil  Marriage,  624. 

Clara  of  Assisi.  296. 

Clarendon.  Diet  of,  203. 

Claudius.  Emperor,  37;  of  Tu- 
rin, 233 ;  of  Wandsbeck,  542. 

Clausen.  561. 

Clausenburg,  Diet  of,  417. 

Clemangis,  325,  344. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  91s.;  of 
Rome,  86.  57;  Droste.  639s.; 
Flavins.  37:  11,190;  III.,196; 
IV.,  268,  27ii  ;  V.,  272s.,  811; 
VI.,  274;  VII.,  275,  376,  890, 
421,450;  VIII.,  456,  466,467; 
IX.,  512,  51 S;  X..  512;  XI., 
513,  518;  XII,  514;  XIII., 
524:  XIV.,  525. 

Clement,  Dominican,  428. 

Clementinae,  88s.,286,  702s.,  697. 

Clergy,  57,  140,  176,  193s.,  201s., 
314. 

Clermont.  Synod,  196,  197. 

Clovis,  166. 

Clugni,  Congregation,  226. 

Coceeius,  490. 

Cochin  China,  664, 

Cochlaeus.  860. 

Cock,  De.  596. 

Codes  Dionys.,  Theod.,  and  Jus- 
tin, 135s. 

Coelestine  III.,  205;  V.,  270. 

Coelestius,  122,  124. 

Coelibacv,  63,  148,  176  193.  222, 
314,  653,  706. 

Coelicolae,  107. 

Cola  di  Kicnzo,  274s. 

Coligny,  428. 

Collegi'alism,  492,  572. 

Collegiants,  432. 

Collins.  499. 

Collyridiani,  152. 

Colombino,  817. 

Colonna  Sciarra.  272. 

Columba,  167,  177. 

Columbanus,  168. 

Colnmbus,  83S. 

Commines,  264. 

Commodus,  45. 

Comceni,  261,  262,355 

Communism,  679.  7o7. 

Conception,  Immaculate,  224, 
801. 

Concord,  Book  of,  410;  Form  of, 
409. 

Concordat,  Aschaffenburg,  281 ; 
New  German,  635;  French, 
285.  533s ,  625  ;  Tuscan,  623  ; 
of  Worms,  199. 

Concordium  of  Wittenberg,  399. 

Condillac,  523. 

Confesslo  Augostana,  3S3 :  Hel- 
vetica, 416;  Tetrapolitaua, 
39o. 

Confessions,  Augustine's,  124s. 

( lonfessore,  56,  90. 

Confederation,  590;  Swiss,  8SSs. 

Confirmation,  70,  692. 

Confucius,  474. 

Coofutatio  Cotif.  Angsb.,  3S3. 

Congregatlo  de  Auxiliis,  467. 

Congregation  Ajiost.,  617. 

Congregations,  445. 

Oongregationalists,  603. 

Conrad  III..  201  ;  of  lloelistede, 

303:  of  Marburg,  294,  308. 
I  lonradino,  268. 
Consalvi,  688,  674 
<  tonsclentlarians,  501. 
Consistories,  441 ;   Proasian,  686, 
Consistory,    Supreme,    French, 

Oils;   Prussii.M,  578. 


Constance,  Council.    277s.,  291 
848s.;  Bishopric,  646. 

Con-tans  II.,  132 

Constantia  of  Sicily,  203,206.  270 

Constantinople,  Synod  of  115s. 

180,  182,  156,  259,355;  Storm 

tag  of,  2n7,  856. 
Constantinus    Magnus,  55,   10.3 

118,    162,    157;     Donation    of 

184;    Copronymus,  156;    Po- 

gonatus,  182;  Sylvanus,  159. 
Constantino,  114:  Chlorus,  55. 
Constitution     Unigenitus,    51S ; 

Civil,  of  French  Clergy,  531. 
Constitutiones  Apostolicae,  57. 
Contarini.  393. 
Convent  Life,  149s.,  225s.,  316s., 

462.-..  662s. 
Convertites,  470,  672s. 
Convocations,  442. 
Convnlsionaires,  519. 
Copernicus,  489. 
Copts.  181. 
Coqnerel,  609. 
Coran,  109,  110. 
Corday,  Charlotte,  531. 
Cordicnlatras,  521. 
Corinth,  Parties  in.  32. 
Cornelius,  074:  Horn.  Bishop,  67 
Corpus  Christ]  Festival,  3oi. 
<  lorpus  V.\  angelicornm,  492. 
( lorpue  Juris  Canonici,  286 
Correggio,  464. 
Coscia,  Cardinal,  513s. 
C  then,  Assembly  at.  579. 
Covenant,  Scottish,  424 
Cramer,  9. 
Cianmer,  422. 
Crell,  Nic.  411. 
Crescens,  51. 
Crescentius,  189. 
Cresconius,  186 
Cromwell,  42ti. 
Cross,  Elevation  of  the,  154 
Crucifixes,  156. 
Crusades,  196,  220;  End  of  the 

269. 
Crypto-Calvinism,  407. 
Culdees,  167. 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,  604, 
Cnp,  Withholding  of  the,  224s, 

850. 
Curialists,  289,478. 
Cyprianus,  43.  89ss.,  701. 
Cyran,  Abbot  of  St.,  517. 
Cyrillns  of  Alexandria,  126,133 

(Constantinus),  24S;   of  Jern> 

salem,  lis;  Lucarte,  480. 
Cyrus,  131. 
Czecben,  606. 
Czerski,  6.07. 

D 
Dalberg,  536 

Damiani,  192,221,  224,312. 
Damietta,  268. 
Dancers,  818s,,  446,  605 
Dandolo,  207. 
Dannecker,  074. 
Dannenmayr,  11. 
Dante,  826s. 
Danz,  10. 
Darby,  611 
Darmstadt,  644. 
Daw. I  of  Dlnanto,  340. 
Deaconesses,  89,  140,  707. 

Deacon-,  88,  58. 

Death,  for  Heresy,  15S,  430. 

1  leci'ls,    46 

I  lecretals,  False,  1S4  ;  Gregorian 

286. 
Di  Ists,  498sa 
Demetrius  of  Alexandria,  92. 
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Democrltus  (Dippel),  501. 
Denmark,  246,  246,  419*.,  5Gls., 

673. 
Denuntiatio  Evangelica,  215s. 
Des  Cartes,  4S9. 
Desiderius.  196. 
Deventer,  818.  330,  519. 
DeviL  221,  440. 
De  Wette,  549. 
Aiacrrropd,  21,  108,  505. 
Diderot,  52a 
Didymns,  118. 
Dimitrij,  481. 
Dio,  Jo.  di,  463. 
Diocletianus,  ,">4 
Diodorus,  USs. 
Diognetus,  51. 
Dionysius  Alex.,  95,  ion ;    Are- 

opagita,    132,    177  ;    Exiguus, 

135 ;  Komanus,  100. 
Dioscurus,  127,  144. 
Diospolls,  Synod  of,  124. 
Dippel,  501. 
Dlsciplina  Arcana.  70. 
Dissenter*,  497s.,  59880. 
Dissidents,  420,  434,  494. 
Divorces,  71. 
Docetae,  35. 
Dodwell,  500. 
Dolcino,  842. 
Dollinger,  12. 
Dome,  303,  304,  674. 
Dom  Gerle,  529. 
Dominicus  Dominicans,  29Css. 
Domitianus,  37. 
Domitilla,  37. 
Donat.-ll...  804 
Donation  of  Constantino,  183s.  ; 

of  Otho,  190;  of  i'ipin,  173. 
Donatists  157s. 
Donauworlli,  476. 
Dort,  Bynod  of,  415s.,  442,  596. 
Dositheus,  27. 
Droste,  (i!7s. 
Druids,  53. 
Dubois,  Cardinal,  ,"<ls;  M i --i< >n - 

ary,  664. 
Dachoborzi,  666. 
Duels,  231. 
Dufresne.  664. 
Dulon,  564. 
Dunln  of  Posen,  689. 
Duns  Scot  us  321. 
Dun-tan.  221. 
Dutch  Reformed  Churcli,  604. 

E 

Easter  Chronicle,  108;    Contr  - 
rersy,  68,  154  :  Laughter,  800. 

East  Indies,  108,  it  is.,  5 
615,  664 

Ebel  of  Koenlgsberg,  560. 

Eblonttes,  71.  -       69 

Eckard,  Dominican, 

Ecc  •  stall  leal  1.:'  i .  1 1 

l7o,,    210,    286s.,    848,    140s., 
893s..  492,57118.  :  1' 
a  1 16,  29  -  ;  Dis- 

cipline, 65,   1 1"^..   175*.,  222s., 
811-  Property,    189s., 

17is.,  216a.,  448a;    Ar< 
tort . 

Bck,  865s.,  870,  88T. 

Edda,  168,  164 

Edelmann,  501. 

Edest  i 

Edward  L  of  England,  271  ;  111.. 
846;  vi.,  122. 

Egeda,  Hans,  MOs. 

Egtnbard,  161. 

Blcbhorn,  Minister,  580;  Pastor, 
678. 
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Elders,  83,  53.  572s. 

Eleutherns,  699. 

Klias  of  Cortona,  298. 

E  lot,  510. 

Elipandus,  180. 

Elizabeth  of  England,  422;    of 

Brunswick.  493  ;  Saint,  3u3. 
Elkesaites,  85,  698. 
Filer,  Elias,  5o9. 
Elvenicb,  63s,  640. 
Elze\ir  Press.  465. 
Emancipation  of  Jews,   675ss. : 

of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  649s.; 

of  Slaves,  677s. 
Emblems,  sacred,  69,  691. 
Emmerich  Nun,  661. 
Empire,  136.  174,  210,  533;  Ro- 
man, 186;  Rom.  German,  174, 

210:  Latin,  207. 
Ems,  Punetation  at,  52S. 
Encratites,  64.  S3. 
Encyclopaedia,  523. 
Enfiititin,  630. 
Engelhardt,  9. 
England,  167s.,  203s.,  208,  421ss., 

497s.,  649ss. 
Enlightenment,  Age  of,  537ss. 
Eon,  'J53s. 

Eperies,  Massacre  at,  494. 
Epbesus,  Synod,  127,  188. 
Epliraem,  113. 
Epictetua,  47. 
Epicurus,  17. 
Kpiphanes,  80s. 

Eplpbanlos  of  Constantia,  118. 
Epiphany,  63. 
Episcopacy,  59s. ;  Constantino's, 

137;  of  Prot  Princes,  441. 
Episcopal     System,    59s.,    239; 

Protestant,  441. 
Episcopalians  in  V.  s  . 
Eplsoopl  in  Partibus  Infldellnm, 

29a 
Eplscopins,  416. 
Episcopus  Universalis  1 II. 
Erasmus,  880s.,  331,  345,  379s. 
Erastians,  425. 
Erdmansdorf,  606. 
Eric,  St,  •-'.".  I. 
Erigena,  28  I,  2U. 
Ernest  the  Pious,  434. 
Erne-ti,  583 

Erwin  of  Si.inbacb,  803. 
Espartero,  6 

Essenea,  22;  Christian,  'J''.. 
Este,  4.'.7;  Duchess  of,  4^9. 
Estbonlans,  251,  868 

ilberl  of  Kent,  167. 
Ethics,  117. 

101s 
Em-hit.--,  158,  ! 
Eudod 

Eudoxla,  121a. 

I   igenlus  III ,  2oii;  IV.,  279. 
Eunomlana,  114, 1 

I  an-,  1 13. 

Eusebl  iren,  1 1,  95,  108, 

in,  117;  of  Emlaa,  118;   of 
Nlcomedla,  1 18. 
i        itblus,  159,  708. 

lies,  187 
Butbymlus  Zlgabenus,  26L 
Ins,  108,  "• 

i  i    Ipocr]  |-li  '. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  592; «  hnrch 
Alliance,  590;  <  lonferenc  .  587  : 

Exci  mmunlcatlou,  65,  176,  81 1, 
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Exorcism,  70,  411. 
Extravagantes,  286. 
Eyck,  Van,  3u6. 


Faber,  Btapulenals,  888 ;  of  Con 

stance.  88ft 
Fabrieius,  4'j<\. 
Facilitates  Quinquennales,  460, 

643. 
Faith.  Rule  of,  72. 
Falckenberg,  334. 

.  400. 
Fasts,  07s.,  154. 
Fathers  of  the  Faith,  625. 
Faust,  810 
Faustua.  125. 
Febrontus,  53ft 
Felicissimns,  90. 
Felix  of  Uriel,  180;   of  Valois, 

280;  II.,  188;  V.,  280. 
1      elon,  515,  580. 
Ferdinand  I.,  898,417,468;  IE, 

477;  VIE,  C^'J;  the  Catholic, 

887. 
Fer.tti.  620. 

Feudal  Law,  171 ;  Monarchy,  182 
Eeiu-rhaeh.  554. 
Fie  hie,  54:-!.  552. 
Filioque,  116,  258. 
Finns. 

Eirmi.in  of  Salzburg,  493. 
Flrtnilian  of  Caesarea,  91. 
Fisher,  421. 
Flacius,  Illyricus,  7,  406,  447ss., 

469. 
Flagellants,  312. 
Flavian  us,  127. 
Flechier,  516. 
Fletch  r.  506. 

;,,  a.  H.,  618;  Claude,  8. 
Florence,  Synod  of,  280,  865. 
Fontainebleau  Concordat.  535. 
Fontovraud,  » Irder  of,  -Js. 
Pools,  Festival  of,  218, 
Formosus,  187. 
Fortunatus 

For,  C.  J.,  599  :  508. 

France,  Protestant,  4'Joss..  494s., 

6  i7s .  c p.  0-'7. 

Francla,    Dr.,    632;    Francesco, 

8o0. 

Francis  I.  of  France.  885,  870 ; 

Of  Pari-.  .Ms-  ;   of  Sales,  461. 

Franclsc  ins,  296s. 

Franclacua  of  Assist,  295s.;   De 

Paula,  817. 
Tram  ke,  A.  IE,  4>7~. 

Frank,  Sebastian,  186. 
Frankfort,  By '  of,  17s.  ISO. 

Franks,  166,  172. 

i  ranaonl,  68 1 

•  de  Communltata, 

M  nores,  •:,.|>"> ;    t'raedlcatores, 
896. 
Frairh-elll.  999. 

Frederic  I  .  2  13,  804  :  II..  90581, 
2  6,  265ss.,  840;  111.,  280;  the 
i.  501,  583,547  ;  the  w  I  e, 
.  I.  of  Denmark, 
419;    III.   of  the   Palatinate, 
412;   V.,  177;  of  Au-in  i 
Augu  i  la  ol  Saxony,  199 ;  w  il- 
Itam   I  .  of  Saxonj ,  411;    IE, 
675 
I  \  ,  576,  58  I,  .'is.',..  689,  I 
Freomasoni  671. 

;  '  | 

Friends,  '• 

ern,  166. 

Pronto,  19, 
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Fry.  Elizabeth,  508. 

Frvth,  421. 

Fulco  of  N'euilli,  207. 

Fu1.  la,  169. 

Fulgentiafi  Ferrandus,  136 

Funk,  G.,  404. 

Gailer  of  Kaisersberg,  800. 

Galerius,  54. 

Galileans.  25. 

i.  460. 
Gallican    Church,  53,   173,  2CS, 

287,  51488.,  123,  C24. 
Gallienus,  46. 
Gallus,  46,  168. 
Gamaliel,  22,  28. 
Ganganelli,  525s. 
Gangra  Synod,  708. 
Gasparin,  608. 
Gassner,  527. 
Gaston,  228. 

Gebhard  of  Cologne,  476. 
GeisseL,  Coadjutor,  039. 
Gelasius  II.,  199. 
Gellert,  541. 
General  Synods,  140.  290 ;  Gen. 

Genn.  Librarv,  539. 
Geneva,  400,  595,  610. 
Genna.lius,  356. 
Gentile  Christianity,  31. 
Gentilis,  433. 

George  of  Saxony,  375s.,  391. 
Gerbert,  1S9,  286. 
Gerhard,  412,  469;  Groot,  318; 

Segarelli,  341. 
Germ.  Catholicism,  656;  Chnrch, 

16088.,  635s. :  Order  of  Knights, 

232.  336s.,  662;  Theology,  822 ; 

Reformed  Church,  604. 
Germanic  Chnrch,  160ss.,  635. 
Gerson,  276,  277,  325s.,  344. 
Gessius,  Floras,  87. 
Geysa  of  Hungary,  250. 
Gfriirer,  11. 

Gliihellines,  206;  Heretical,  340. 
Gliiberti.  304. 
Gichtel,  608, 
i  lieseler,  10. 
Gifts  Of  Grace,  40,  63. 
Giobertl,  622,  624. 
Giotto,  805. 

Glass,  Painting  on,  303,  674. 
Glosses,  287. 
Gnosis,  76,  93s. 
Gnosticism,  76?.,  695ss.,  697. 
I  lobat,  676. 
Gobet,  435. 
Gocb,  John  of,  851. 
God,  Friends  of,  344;  Judgment 

of,  218. 
Godfathers  and  Godmothers,  70. 
Godfrey    of    Bouillon,    107  ;    of 

Lorraine,  192 ;    of  Strasbourg, 

244. 
Goerres,  63S,  654 
Goethe,  542. 
Gomarus,  415. 
Gorham.  600. 
Gospel,  Everlasting,  299. 
le  Architecture,  8 

Goths,  165. 

Gottscbalk,  235;   Prince  of  the 

Wen. Is,  249. 
Grammont,  •  >rder  of,  227. 
Granvella,  89  !. 
Gratlanns,  Emperor,  105s.,  15S; 

Decretals  of,  20 

amina  of  the  Germ.  Nation, 

172,  874 
Gray  League,  887,  478,  479. 
<  Ir'l  Britain,  Reformation,  121s  ., 

698aa, 

o,  Ancient,  lX>-.s. ;  Modern, 

669s. 


Greek  Church,  Schism,  259s. ; 
Union,  355,  665,  667. 

Greenland,  247,  510s. 

Gregoire,  529s.,  626. 

Gregorio.fi  Ilium., 62;  Nazienzen. 
115,  117;  Nyssa,  117;  Turo- 
nensis,  161 ;  Thaumaturgus, 
95;  Festival  of,  224. 

Gregory  the  Great,  142,  145s., 
167;  IV..  184;  V.,  189;  VI.,  190; 
VII..  1  S3, 191s.,  193SS.,  221, 238, 
243;  VIII.,  199.  204;  IX.,  266; 
X.,  269;  XI..  275,  346;  XII., 
276;  XIII.,  428,  451s.;  XV., 
457s.;  XVI.,  619s.,  680,  63S, 
668 ;  V.  of  Constantinople,  669 ; 
VI.,  670. 

Gribaldo,  433s. 

Griesbach,  592. 

Groot,  Gerhard,  318 

Grutidtvig,  561. 

Gualbert,  227. 

Gueiphs,  196,  206. 

Guericke,  10,  569,  570,  579. 

Gunther,  655. 

Gutzlaff.  616. 

Guicciardini,  265. 

Guido  of  Spoleto,  1S7. 

Guinefortis,  Sainted  Dog,  220. 

Guise,  Dukes  of,  427. 

Guizot,  672. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  425. 

Gustavus  Adolpbus,  47S ;  Socie- 
ties, 58S;  Vasa,  415. 

Guyon,  520. 

H 

Haco  the  Good,  246. 

Hadrian,  Emp.,  45,  50:  I.,  174. 
178;  II.,  187s.;  IV.,  201,  202, 
373s.;  VI.,  373s.,  450. 

Hague,  Societies  at,  539  ;  Synod, 
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Hagen.  361. 

Hagenbach,  361. 

1 1  aim,  562.  570. 

Hall,  Suabian,  340. 

Halle,  454,  45s,  562. 

Haller,  Bertliold,  3S6. 

Hainann,  542. 

Hamburg,  245,  563s.,  610s.,  036. 

Bamel,  467. 

Hamilton,  Patrick,  424. 

Handel,  485. 

llanno  of  Cologne,  192. 

Hanover,  473,  496. 

Hans  Sachs,  374. 

Harald  Haarfager,  246;  of  Jut- 
land, 245. 

Harmonists,  55S. 

Harms,  561. 

Bauge,  547. 

llavln,  <>7.".. 

Haymo,  233. 

Heart  M  JefiDS,  521. 

Heathenism,  Germ.,  162s.,  169s., 

175,  247;    Greek,  liouiau,  13, 

46. 
Ileber,  Reginald,  615. 
Hebrew.-,  Sect  of,  509. 
Beerbann,  171. 

Hegel,  651,  579. 

I  legesippus,  14. 
Beiuaburg,  345. 

Heine,  .">,". I. 

Helena,  St,  152,  674. 
Bellogabalus,  45. 

Hellenism.  21. 

Helmstadt,  4^0. 

Belolse,  242s. 

Helsen,  656. 

HelvetU  Reform.,  3S4,  399. 


He'.vctius,  523. 

Hemming,  887. 

Ilemmerlin,  344. 

Hengstenberg,  555s.,  570 

lletike,  9. 

Henkel  in  Hesse,  463. 

Henoticon,  115. 

Henrion,  0>3. 

Henry  I.  of  Germany,  1S8;  III. 
190 ;  IV.,  192,  193,  19S;  V., 
198;  VI.,  205;  VII.,  287;  I. 
of  England,  19S;  II.,  203; 
VII..  287;  VIII,  377.  421; 
III.  of  France,  423;  IV.,  428, 
461 ;  of  Brunswick,  392 ;  Lion, 
249 ;  Monk,  253 ;  of  Walpot. 
232. 

Heracleon,  696. 

Heraclius,  107,  131. 

Herder,  541. 

Heresy,  74,  342. 

Hermann  of  Cologne,  892,  896. 

Hennas,  86. 

Hermesians,  637s.,  640. 

Hermias,  51. 

Hermits,  150. 

Hermogenes,  696s. 

Herod  Agrippa,  25. 

Herrad  of  Landsperg,  243. 

Herrnhutters,  424. 

He>s,  674. 

Hesse,  381s.,  440s..  562s. 

Hesshusius,  40S,  411. 

Besycbasts,  355. 

Heterodoxy,  539. 

Betzer,  433. 

Hicks.  Elias.  503,  603. 

Hieracas,  702. 

Hierarchy,  20,  57s,  137s.,  1S2, 
617s. 

Hi  erodes,  50. 

Hieronymns.    See  Jerome,  817. 

Hieronymites,  317. 

llilarion,  149. 

llilarius,  IIS,  144;  of  Arelale, 
144. 

Hildebrand,  191ss.,  238. 

Bincmar  of  Laon,  1S7;  o' 
Bbeims,  1ST,  233,  235. 

Ilippolytus,  95s.,  69Sss. 

Hippo  Regius,  123,  064. 

Birsau,  227. 

Hirecher,  654. 

Hobbes,  499. 

llochsteden,  Conrad  of,  303. 

BochBtraten,  329. 

Hoenigern,  569. 

Hoffmann,  4-6. 

Hohenlohe,  648;  Alex.,  662. 

llohenstaufen,  202,  267s. ;  Over- 
throw, 267. 

Holbach,  .V23. 

Holland,  596,  634. 

Bolstein,  561. 

Holy  Alliance,  2S4,  891,  6S1 ; 
Land.  152,  196.  670;  Scriptures, 
71,  111,  831s.,  878.  446s.,  466a, 
592s.  ;  Spirit,  115 ;  Leagne, 
42S. 

Hon. berg,  882. 

'O^oouaios,  100,  102s. 

'Ouoioi'/rrior,  113. 

Honorins  I.,  131;  II.,  192,  III 
265,  296. 

Honthelm,  528, 

Hormisdas,  134. 

Ilortig.   12. 

II. .-in-  of  Cordova,  112. 

Hospitallers,  228,  cornp  232. 

Hottinger,  7,  861. 

Huet, 

Hug,  654. 
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Huso  Capet,  1S9 ;  de  Paven% 
232;  Grotius,  415;  of  Prov- 
ence, 183;  of  St.  Victor,  240. 

Ilusuenots,  427,  494s. 

Humanism,  554. 

Humanists,  327,  32S,  417. 

Hume,  500. 

Humiliate?,  281. 

Hungary,  250,  417,  479,  493,  54S, 
606. 

Hurter,  205,  434. 

]|   188,  34788. 

Hussites,  349s. 

Hutten,  Ulrica  von,  329,  367. 

H utter,  413. 

Hypatia,  106. 

llypsistarians,  107. 

Hyotaspes,  97,  693. 

I 

Ibas,  127, 129, 130. 
Iceland,  247,  420. 
Iconoclasm,  156s.,  ITS. 
Iglau,  350. 

Ignatius,  45,  59,  72.  692 ;  Patri- 
arch, 258 ;  de  Loyola,  452s. 
Ignorantins,  521. 
Ilanz,  Disp.  of,  387. 
Illuminates.  527,  536. 
Illyria,  143,  143. 
Images,  156,  17S;  Tumult  about, 

156s.,  17-. 
Imitative  Arts  of  the  M.  A..  302  ; 

Protestant,  444s.  ;  Later  Cath., 

464s.  :  most  recent,  074s. 
Impostors,  Three.  267. 
In  Ciena  Domini  Bull,  311,  458, 

628. 
Incorruptibility  of  Christ's  Body, 

129,  130. 
Independents,  428s.,  425^,  611. 
Index  Prohibitorum,  401. 
Indulgences,  222s.,  801,  312,  851, 

863 
Infallibility  of  the  Church.  147, 

X44;  of  the  Pope,  212,  288. 
Infant  Baptism,  70,  152,  224,  431. 
Ingeburge,  207. 
Innocentins  I..  121,124,143;  II., 

2  in;  III., 20538.,  280,  281,  255; 

IV.,  267;   VI.,  271;   VI11..2-J, 

810;  X..  511  ;    XL,  512s.,  Sis; 

XIL.518;  XI 1 1.513. 
Inquisition,  298ss.,  414,  429,  400, 

629. 
Interdict,  223,311. 
Interim.  896a,  W5;  I..  i;.-lc,  397. 
lm estitnre  '  ••  itrov,,  198,  199. 

Ireland.  107.  422,  649. 

Irenaeus,  88,  286,  69 

167. 
[rmlnsuL 
[rnerius,  216. 
Iroquois,  66  L 

I r\  id.'.  5588. 

t  of  Spain,  681. 
I     ,  itebl,  627. 
l  .     pf  1',-lu-iuin.  182;  ills- 

palls,  184,  186,  it-;    r 

l-i:  Gnostic,  6 

Itala,  ill. 

i       n       n 

;  Protestantism  In, 

Ivan  Basllowltz,  481, 
[to  of  Obartres,  210, 

J 
Facob  Baradal,  181 
Jacob!  648  686 
Ja<  ... 

I81sv,  861 


Jaenicke,  613. 

Jagello,  337. 

Jamblichus,  43. 

James  the  Just,  25,  178;  of  Ba- 
den, 476;  I.  of  England,  425; 
II.,  498;  de  Voragine,  807. 

Jansenism,  516. 

Janssen,  509. 

Japan,  47::. 

Javohey,  Abbess,  C73. 

Jean  Petit,  334. 

Jena,  405,  540,  543. 

Jeremias  II.,  Patriarch,  480. 

Jerome,  120, 124, 159 ;  of  Prague, 
;4ss. 

Jerusalem,  Bishopric,  576 ;  Con- 
quer of,  87,  197;  Patriarch  of, 
141. 

Jesuates,  817. 

Jesuits,  452ss.,  524s.,  617s.,  C25, 
6408. 

Jesus  Christ.  24. 

Jewish  Christians,  26,  31,  74. 

Jews,  20s„  86s.  42s  ,  335s. 

Joachim  of  Flores,  29Ss. ;  of  Bran- 
denburg, 392. 

Joanna  Papissa,  1S6;  of  Naples, 
275. 

Joasaph  II.,  Patriarch,  4S0. 

Johannic  Christians,  77. 

John  of  Antioch,  126;  Apostle, 
83.  34;  Baptist,  154;  Festival 
of,  154;  the  Constant,  875; 
Faster.  185,  142;  of  England, 
2o8;  Damaseenns,  184;  of  Je- 
rusalem, 124  ;  Prester,  887 :  of 
Laski,  407  ;  Matha,  280;  of  Ne- 
porauk,  477;  of  Salisbury, 
241 ;  of  v~icenza,800;  of  Philo- 
ponus,  188;  BcbolasHcus,  56, 
185;  Zonaras,  260;  Bigtsmund 
of  Brandenburg,  413  ;  Frederic 
the  Magnanimous,  891,  897  ; 
VI., 484;  III.  ofSweden,418; 
Knighta  of  St,  232,  819,  602-. ; 
V1I1.,  Pope,  186.  259;  X., 
188;  XL.  188;  XIL.  188s.; 
XXL,  186;  XXIL,  273,  299; 
XXIIL,  878.  889. 

Jonas  of  Orleans,  233. 

Juris.  434. 

Jornandes,  161. 

Joseph  II..  527.  548,676. 

Jovinianns,  159. 

Jubilee  Indulgences,  623;  Year, 
:;<<]-.,  619. 

Julia  Mammaea,  46. 

Jullanlsts,  129. 

Julianas  Apostata,  lo4s. ;  Cardi- 
nal, '.'TO,  :tl.'i;  of  Kelaiium, 
124;  Minorite,  619. 

Julius   II  .  •_•-  ;   .    .  it,  3-5;  III., 
45t,   455;    Alrieunus,   B5, 
12. 

Jumpers,  646. 

Jung  Bailing,  643. 

Jurisdiction   Ecolea.,  138s.,  215, 

4.17. 
'      ipollae,  Begallae.  Stela- 
Justification,  I  ia,  tof. 
Juitlnianus  I .  LOO.  129,  189. 
Justlnu-  I.,  12-  ;   II..   L80;  Mar- 

lyr,  48,  608,,  71, 
■  '. 


K  int,  648. 

1 B, 
I.  b,  67 1. 

i  16;  Bl  bop, 

640 

Kellll.T.  67 ■>. 

Kepler,  41 1. 


Kerz,  12. 

Kettler.  Conrad,  420. 
Kiew,  257,  481. 

Knights,   Orders  of.   231s.,   818, 
481  ;  of  St.  John,  232,  818,  4sl. 
Knox,  4J  t. 
Kuutzen,  501. 
Koenig,  4S5. 
Kodde,  483. 
Kobler,  5o9. 
Koorland,  430. 
Koran.  109,  110. 
Komthal,  Cong,  of,  5578. 
Krudener,  Mad.  de,  695,  631. 
Krammacber  of  Bremen,  564. 
Kuhlmann,  603. 
Kurtz,  594,684. 
Kuttenberg,  Diet  of,  350. 


Labadie,  503. 

Labarnm,  108. 

Lachmann,  593. 

Lacordalre,  626. 

Lactantius,  96. 

Ladenberg,  588. 

Lady  Dai  a,  154. 

Laesare,  .c47. 

Lainez,  458. 

Laity,  57.  140s.,  440s. 

Lalande,  523. 

[.una.  337. 

Lamartine,  624s. 

Lambert  of  Asohaffenbnrg,  183; 

of  Avignon,  3>2  ;    of  r-i'tleto, 

1S7. 
Lamennals  625,  626. 
Lanfranck,  237. 
Lange,  10. 

Langl 808. 

Laplace,  190, 

Lapland,  887,  510. 

Laps!,  05-.,  67,  90. 

Las  Caaas,  333. 

Lateran  Bynod.183.198,199;  1L, 

200,  908,  288,  2-4-255. 
Latltu  liuarians,  491. 
Laud,  420. 

Laurenttus,  61 ;  Valla,  827, 881. 
Lausanne  Dlsp.,  I 
La  Valetto,  635. 
Laval  er,  643. 

Law  and  Gospel,  408,  409, 
I.  iv  Brethren,  .. 
Lazarists,  168. 
League,  Holy,  423. 

\nna,  546. 
Legacies,  140. 
Legate.  Nnnclo,  918,  523. 

i.  Golden,     (7. 
Legends,  t. 

Legia  Pulmlnatrlx,  15, 
Legnano,  Battle  of,  20  L 

in,  I  l.i  main  .  576. 

Leibnitz,  189a.,  196, 
Lelghtoun,  49a 
•     Vpost.    - 
Dlsp.,  865,  662  ;  synod,  I 
Lent,  164. 

I L,  Empei  ir,  128 :  [santioui 

156  ;  Joda,  886  :  the  On  at 
188,  148;  III..  I7t ;  IV.,  136 
\  111..  189  ;  IV.  191  ;  V 
.  818,  864,  889,  160;  Ml. 
619. 

i]  i  of  Tuscany,  I 

t,  511,  67 1. 
Llbanlua,  106. 
Llbollatld,  66, 
Liberal  Call 
Llberios,  1 1  '• 
Libertines,  40L 
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Lielnius,  55,  T08. 

Light,  Friends  of,  579,  5S1. 

Llguori,  521. 

LIndberg,  564 

Lindner,  034. 

Lindsey,  611. 

Lippe,  586. 

Literature,  Eevlval  of,  32Cs. 

Lithuania.  337s. 

Liturgy,  224. 

Livonia,  250,420,  663. 

Locherer,  12. 

Locke,  4S9. 

Logos,  22,  84,  94,  98, 112. 

Luke,  164s. 

Lollards,  313. 

Lombardus,  Peter.  239. 

Longobards,  160.  173. 

Lord's  Supper,  70,  153,  224s.; 
Bull  of.  311,  458.  623. 

Loretto,  Holy  House,  309s. 

Lorsch,  Annals  of.  161. 

Lothaire  II.,  187,200. 

Louis  the  Bavarian,  273 ;  of  Ba- 
varia, 653,  674;  the  German, 
187;  the  Pious,  134;  Saint. 
263s.;  of  Anjou,  275;  VII., 
201;  XII.,  2s4:  XIV.,  404, 
512.513.  514,  r.lS;  XV.,  518; 
XVI.,  435;  XVIII.,624;  Phi- 
lippe, 626 ;  Napoleon,  608,  629. 

Louvain,  633. 

Love-Feast,  41.  70,  153. 

Lucerne,  334,  647. 

Lucke,  593. 

Luitprand,  132. 

Lullus,  169,  334. 

Luneville.  Peace  of,  533,  536. 

Luther,  361s.,  377s.,  394s.,  399s., 
440,  446. 

Lutherans,  361ss.,  390s,  569,  604. 

Lutheranisui,  402ss.,  569ss. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  650. 

Lyons,  Soc.  of  Faith  at,  663; 
Synod  at,  125,  267,  355. 

Lyra,  Nic.  de,  881. 

M 

Mabillon,  515. 

Macarlus,  707. 

M  ichiavelli,  328. 

Macedonians,  115. 

Macrena  Mieslawski,  663. 

Madagascar,  616s. 

Madlai,  6o9. 

Magdeburg,  565. 

Ma.dc,  48,309. 

tlagna  Charta,  208. 

Maimbourg,  360. 

Maimonides,  885. 

Mainottes,  107,  256s.,  356s. 

Major,  405s. 

Majorinus,  157. 

Maistre,  De,  625. 

Malachias,  290. 

Mandeville,  409. 

Manfred  of  Sicily,  207s 

Maniehacism,  S6ss.,  123 ;  of  Mid- 
dle Agt  -.  252s, 

Manuel,  886. 

Marburg  Colloquy,  390;  Free 
i  Songs.,  58L 

Marca,  I'etrus  de,  515. 

Marcellinus,  61. 

Marcellus,114,705;  II.,  451, 465. 

Marcionus,  127. 

Man-ion,  71,  81s. 

Marcus,  696  :  Aurellus,  45. 

Margaretta  Peter,  559. 

Marbelneke,  10,  860. 

Mary,  Worship  of,  152,  213.  221, 

224,   807,   521  :    the   Catholic, 

422;  Stuart,  424. 


Maria  of  Portugal,  631;  The- 
resa, 526. 

Marriage,  63,  70s.,  139,  176,  225, 
706;  Double,  439s.;  Mixed, 
686s. 

Mariana,  458. 

Marienburg,  837. 

Maronltes,  132,  260,482. 

Marozia,  188. 

Marquesas  Islands.  615. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  885. 

Martin  of  Tours,  151.  177;  I., 
132;  IV..  27o ;  v..  278a 

Martyrs,  55s.,  69,  154. 

Masora,  331. 

Mass,  140,3oo. 

Massalians,  107, 158. 

Massillon,  516. 

Master  Song,  315,  446. 

Matilda,  Countess,  194,  196,  193. 

Matteo  de  Bassi,  462s. 

Matthew,  Father,  650. 

Matthew  Paris,  264. 

Matthias,  Emperor,  418,  477. 

Matthiesen,  431. 

Maulbroun,  Disp.  at,  413. 

Maur.  Monks  of  St.,  462,  481. 

Maurice  of  Hesse,  413  ;  of  Sax- 
ony, 393,  395s.,  396,  397;  of 
Orange,  415s. 

Mauritius,  6SS. 

Maury.  530.  535. 

Mauvillon,  537. 

Maximilian  I.,  370 ;  II.,  417;  of 
Bavaria,  477. 

Maximinus,  55;  the  Thracian, 
46. 

Maximus,  153. 

Mayence.  169,  280. 

Mayer,  Chanc  llor,  345. 

Maynooth,  651. 

Mazzini,  622. 

Mechatharists,  665. 

Mecklenburg  Catholic.  643. 

Medlolanum,  Synod  of,  114. 

Meinbard,  250. 

Melancthon,  366s.,  373,  378,  8S3, 
391,  393.  4n4s,  439s..  440s. 

Melcbizedekians,  99,  702. 

Melchites.  131. 

Meletius,  690. 

Melito,  51,  71. 

Menander,  27. 

Mendaeans,  77 

Mendelssohn,  Felix.  Moses,  675. 

Mendicant  Orders,  295s. 

Mcnnas,  130. 

Mennonites,  482,  610. 

Men/.el,  360  (Errata). 

Mercy,  Brethren  and  Sisters  of, 
463,  662. 

Merle  d'Aubigne,  361. 

Merlin,  310. 

Meseias,  Klopstock's,  641. 

Methodists,  505,  505.  0o4. 

Methodius,  95,  243,  256. 

Metropolitans,  0'K 

Michael,  177;  Cerularius,  259; 
Palaeologus,  269,  854,  855;  of 
Cesena,  209 ;  Angelo,  804,  3  -5. 

Michaelis,  588. 

Michelet,  628. 

Miguel,  Dom,  631. 

Mllner,  10. 

Miltitz  and  Luther,  365 

Milton,  498. 

Minimi,  317. 

Ministerinm,  58. 

Minnesingers,  244. 

Minorites  297ss.,  313. 

Minucios,  Felix,  49,  51. 

Mirabean,  581. 

Miserere,  465. 


Mlssa,  138,  146;  Mareelll,  465. 
Missions,   Inner,  591  ;    Cathollq 

663a, :  Priests  of  the.  463,  625 
Missionary  Societies.  012ss. 
Moehler.  14,  655. 
Mogilas,  481. 

Moliammed,  lOSss. ;  II.,  356 
Molav,  319. 
Molina,  467. 
Molinos,  520. 
Momters,  595. 
Monorchia  Siciliae,  196. 
Monarchians,  98s.,  196.  704. 
Monasticlsm,  149,  15o,  225. 
Monastic    Life,    149,    150,    316, 

462s.,  4S1. 
Mongols,  337s. 
Monod,    Fred.,    608;    Adolphe, 

609. 
Monophysttes,  123, 130s. 
Monothelites,  181. 
Montalembert,  628. 
Montanism,  G0».,  39s.,  701. 
Monte  Cassino,  151. 
Montesquieu,  523. 
Montesquiou,  530. 
Montlosier,  626. 
Moral  Science,  147s.,  333. 
Moralities,  302. 
Moravia,  248. 

Moravian  Brethren,  350,  605. 
Morgan,  500. 
Mormons,  612. 
Morrison,  616. 
Mosheirn,  9. 
Mozarabes,  16S. 
Mozart,  675. 
Muckers,  559s. 
Muhlberg,  Battle  of,  396. 
M  filler,  DanieI,50S;  Henry.  449. 
Minister,  Anabaptists  of,  431s. 
Munzer,  Thomas,  378. 
Muri.  047. 
Murillo,  464. 
Musi,  His. 

Music  Eccles..  153,  465,  675. 
Myconius,  860. 
Mysticism,  239s.,  322ss.,  344,519, 

555s.,  001. 

N 
Nabe,  10. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  428,494. 

Naples,  520. 

Napoleon,  532,533,  54S,  676. 

Nassau,  413. 

Natal  is,  Alexander,  8. 

Natalia,  68. 

Naturalism,  49^ss. 

National   Churches,  292. 

Naumburg  Bishopric,  J92;  Prin- 
ces' Diet  at,  404. 
Nazareans,  25,  74. 

Na/.oraeans.  74. 

Neander,  llistorv,  10,  6b3 ;  Bish- 
op, 568. 

Neri,  Philip,  462. 

Nero.  87. 

Nerva,  8S. 

Nestoriana,  126s.,  888,  665. 

Nestorius,  124.  888,  706. 

.Netherlands,  Reform,  414;  Lu- 
cent State  of,  506s 

Neuberg,  Count  Palatine,  476. 

New  Israelites,  547. 

New  Jerusalem,  5U6ss.,  605. 

Newman,  599s. 

New  i'latonism.  47ss. 
New  Testament,  71,  592. 
New  Year's  Day,  164, 
Niebelungen,  Lay  of,  243. 
Nicaea,  Synod  of,  L    H2es.;  II 
157,  178. 
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Nlrephoras  Callist,  705. 

Nicephorns,  103. 

Nicetaa  Cboniates,  261. 

Nicolas  of  Clamengia,  835,  344 
of  Cusa,  845;  of  the  Flue,  808 
of  Lyra,  381 ;  Methone,  261 
of  Russia,  667a;    L,   185,  16(5, 
258;  II..  L92;  V.,  281. 

Nlcolai,  539. 

Nicolaitans,  85. 

Nicon,  Patriarch,  C66. 

Niedner,  11. 

Nielaon  Hauge,  547. 

Nihus,  469 

Nismes,  423,  007. 

Nitzsch,  5S6. 

NoaiUes,  Cardinal,  513. 

Nobill,  Jesuit,  472. 

Nobility  of  the  German  Nation, 
867. 

Noetus,  100,704. 

Nogaret,  272, 

Nogent,  242. 

Nollbrethren,  318. 

Nominalism,  289,  821a 

Nomocanon,  185,  26  I. 

Nonconformists,  438a 

Nonintrusionista,  5'.i7s. 

Norbert,  Praemonstrant,  229s. 

Nordbausen,  581. 

Normal  year.  47'J. 

Normans,  246s. 

North  America,  417,  510,  601ss., 

617,  664. 
Norwegians,  246,  120. 
Notarii,  Pauliclans,  100. 
Notker  Labeo,  236. 
Novalis,  555. 
Novatians,  67. 
Nuremberg,  Diet  of,  373s.,  370; 

Kel.  Peace,  884 
Nuncios,  213,  459. 

O 
Oak,  Svnod  of  the,  121. 
Oberlin,  546. 

Obscure  Men,  Letters  of,  329. 
Occam,  821. 
Occhino,  403. 
O'Connell,  649,  050. 
hi,,,-,..  Diet  of,  419. 
0<Kn,  164. 
Odilo,  226. 
Or)  0,226. 

GBcoIampadius,  886,  339. 
CEcamenlus,  261. 
(Ecumenical  Councils,  140;  I'.i- 

triarchs,  1 128. 

Ootinger,  507, 
Officials,  Episcopal,  292 
Officium  of  the  Virgin,  824, 
Olaf.    Bt,    oi    Olsus,    8t,    247; 

Bchoosk&nlg,  246;  Trygreeen, 

247. 
( llai  Idea,  527. 
Oldenbarneveldt,  415. 
< ildenburg,  Church  Got.,  675. 
i  Ud  Testament,  71. 
Olevianus,  418. 

OliveUnS,  817. 

1 1     .  86T. 
Olshsnsen,  570. 
Oncken,  Missionary,  610s. 
Ophites,  80,  I 
Orange,  Bynod  of,  125. 
Oratory,  Pi  ',  165. 

Orders,  985,  295,  402-s,,  669. 
Organs,  I 
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Tnomista,  821&,  888,  467. 
Thorn,  Insurrection,  494;  Dls 

cussion  at,  420. 
Thoru  aldsen,  674. 
Three  Chapters'  Controv.,  130. 
Thuisto,  162. 
Thuriflcati.  .'•■'.. 

-   :.7. 

Tii1.  11 1.   S> 

Tin.lnl.  481,  499. 
Tirkler.  884 

Teschendorf,  .'.92. 
Tithe-,  189,  17K,  5S0,  600,  630. 
Titla  1,  164. 
Titus,  Emperor,  87. 
199. 
■  am,  B  rile  at  166. 
Tol(  do,  Sj  ii".i  of,  1 16. 
Tolenl    0   Pi    oe  1  r. 
Toleration  Eoclca,  496*. ;  Edict, 

548,  581. 
Tnlomei,  817. 

Tongues,  Speaking  with,  -'4s„559, 
Tonsure,  158,  177. 

"f,  376a 
Torqaemada,  89 1. 
To  .may.  867,  884, 
Tonrnon,  .v_'2. 
Tour-.  Bynod  ..f. 

N   111,  167. 
1  radl 

» 1. 
Tranquebar  Mission,  510. 
Translatlo  prlaca,  19  ■. 
[         ibstantlatlon,    158, 

Ii  mia  117.  194, 
Trapplsts,  521. 

■1 
ihon  of,  643;    Coat 
rlmage  ..f.  656, 

Tn11ll.1r1.il.-,  . 
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Trinity.  9«.  lift 
Trittenbeim,  265. 

Troubadours,  '^44 
Truce  of  God,  208,  217. 
Triillan  Synod.  184,  14S,  156. 
Tubingen,      University,      822: 
School,  Older,  545  ;  New,  598s. 
Turkey.  670. 
Tunis,  2688. 
Ti/irov,  182. 

Tyrannicide,  334,  442s.,  453s. 
Tyrol,  548,  606. 
Tzschirner,  9,  549,  671s. 

TJ 
IThlich,  579s.,  582. 
Ulphilae,  165. 

Ulrich  of  Augsb.,  213;  of  Wiir- 

temh.,  891. 
Ultramontanists,  652s. 
UnifonnifcT,  Art  of,  423. 
Cnigenituk,  Bull  of,  549. 
Union.  463s.,  526s. :  Evang.,  608s.; 

of  the  fiv.  Church,  566s..,  57S; 

of  the  Cath.fend  Greek  Church- 
es, 49i,  605. 
Unitarians,  9Ss.,  433s.,  603,  611. 
Universalia,  239. 
Universalists,  605. 
Universities,  236s.  826. 
Upper  Rhenish  Pnpv.,  473,  643. 
Urban  II.,  196,  197:    IV..  30P; 

V.,  275;  VI.,  275,  302;    VIII., 

45S,  459,  516. 
Urlsperger,  539. 
Ursinus,  413. 
Ursula,  56. 
Ursulines,  463. 
I'traquists,  350s.,  477s. 
Utrecht  Janseuists,  519 ;  Union 

of,  415. 


Vairasse,  523. 

Valais,  647. 

Valens,  114 

Valentinianus  II.,  116  ;  III.,  139, 

144. 
ValenMnus,  Gnostic,  7Ss,  695. 
Valerianus,  46. 
Valhalla,  164. 
Valla,  327,  331. 
Vailombrosa,  Order  of,  227. 
Valteline,  473. 
Vandals,  165s. 
Vasa,  413 
Vasari,  303. 
Vassals,  171. 

Vaud,  Canton  of,  400,  593,  611 
Venema,  11, 
Vergertna,  469. 
Verschooren,  509. 


Vespasianus,  37. 

Veto  Act,  597. 

Victor  I..  63,  99,  704;  II.,  191; 
III.,  196,2(i2. 

Vienna  Concordat,  231;  Con- 
gress. 60S,  617  ;  Peace  of,  417  ; 
Tbeol.  Faculty  at,  606. 

Viirilantius,  159. 

Vigillus,  129s. 

Vhrils,  67. 

Villani,  264. 

Vilmergen,  Battle  of.  495. 

Vincent  de  Paula.  463. 

VincentinsFerreri,  313  ;  of  Beau- 
vais,  264;  of  Lirinum,  111. 

Vinet,  59ft 

Vin-r.  400. 

Virgilius,  Magician,  310. 

Vischer,  558s.;  Peter.  304. 

Visitants,  Female,  463. 

Visitation,  Articles  of,  411 ;  Book 
of,  382. 

Vitus',  St..  Dance,  313. 

Vladimir,  257. 

Vladislaus  IV.  of  Poland,  420. 

Voices,  Calling,  in  Sweden,  559. 

Voltaire.  523,  548. 

Voss,  J.  II.,  672. 

Vulgate,  111,  466. 

W 
Walafrid  Strabo,  243. 
Waldenses,  254s.,  342s..  610. 
Wallachians,  665. 
Walter,  Hans,  446;  cf  the  Vogel- 

weide,  244:  of  St.  Victor,  241. 
Wartburg,  Luther  at,  372s. 
Wegsoheider,  544,  562. 
Weigel,  448. 
Weimar  Disput.  406;    Eccles. 

Order,  574. 
Weishaupt,  527. 
Wellington,  649. 
Wenceslaus,  24Ss.  34Ss. 
Wends,  249. 
Werktneister,  654. 
Wertheim  Bible,  490. 
Wesel,  John  of,  351s. 
Wesley,  505s. 
Wessel,  851. 
Wessenberg,  636,  646. 
Wessobrnnner  Prayer,  223. 
Westeras,  Diet  of,  418. 
West  Indies,  475,  510. 
Westphal,  407. 
Westphalia,  Peace  of,  479. 
Wettstein,  491. 
WhiteHeld.  505s. 
Wit-hern,  591. 
Wieland,  542. 
Wigand.  40$,  411. 
Wilberforce,  506. 


Wildenspuoh  crucifixion,  559. 

Wilheliuina.  Bohemian,  342. 

William  of  Champeaux,  240;  of 
St.  Amour,  297;  of  llirsau, 
227  ;  of  Occam,  821 ;  of  Orange, 
498;  the  Conqueror,  194 

Wilson,  Bishop,  615. 

Winer,  593. 

Winfred,  168. 

Winkelmann,  672,  674 

Wiseman,  651  b. 

Wislicenus,  579,  580. 

Witches,  175;  Trials  of,  310s.,  491. 

Witgenstein,  509s. 

Witiza,  172. 

Wittenberg  Univ.,  826  ;  Theses, 
863;  Fire  signal,  369;  Icwno- 
ciasm,  872s. ;  Surrender  of, 
396;  Concordinm,  399;  Phtt- 
ippists  of,  404s. ;  Lutht-raoism 
4S8. 

Wizel.  468. 

Wladimir,  257. 

Wladislaus  of  Bohemia,  350. 

Woe  liner,  540. 

Wolf,  4S9.S. ;  Peter,  11. 

Wolfanbiittel  Fragjer.,  537. 

Wolfram  of  Fschenbach,  244 

Woltmann.  86a 

Women,  39.  140,  fSO. 

Woolston,  499. 

Works,  Necessity  of,  405s.,  409. 

Worms,  Concordat,  199  ;  Diet  at, 
371s. :  Synod  at.  195. 

Worship,  see  Public  Worship. 

Wurtemberg,  391.557,573s.,  645. 

Wupperthal  ir  Africa  616. 

Wyc.iffe,  346s. 

X 

Xavier,  452.  472. 
Ximenes,  294,  331. 


Toung  Germany,  554 


Zabianrs,  77. 

Zaeharias,  Pope,  173. 

Zelatores,.29S. 

Zono  Isatirk-us,  128;  Stoic,  17 

Zephyrinna,  701,  704,  705. 

Zillerthsl,  606. 

Zinzendorf,  503s, 

Ziska,  850. 

Zittel,  572. 

Zonaras,  261. 

Zosimns,  108, 124 

•Zulpich,  Battle  of,  166. 

Zurich,  386,  553. 

Zwickau  Pronhets,  372s.  43L 

Zwiugle,  3S4ss.  33Ss. 
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